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TUESDAY,  FEBBUABY  11,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commiiteb  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  No.  226,  Senate  OflSce  Building,  Senator 
Lee  S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

The  subcommittee  had  on  Febroary  11,  1919,  concluded  hearings, 
held  under  Senate  resolution  307,  on  the  subjects  of  pro-German 
propaganda  and  activities  of  the  United  States  BrewerS'  ASvSociation 
and  its  allied  interests  in  the  liquor  business,  which  were  published  in 
two  volumes  (2,975  pages)  entitled  "Brewing  and  Liquor  Interests 
and  German  Propaganda."  Senate  resolution  307  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  19,  1918,  and  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  Honorable  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Custodian  of  Alien  Property,  on  or  about 
September  fourteenth  made  the  following  statement: 

"The  facts  will  soon  appear  which  will  conclusively  show  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  German'  brewers  of  America,  in  association  vdth  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association,  furnished  the  money,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  buy  a  great  newspaper  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Nation;  and  its  publisher,  without  disclosing  whose  money  had  bought  that 
organ  of  public  opinion,  in  the  very  Capital  of  the  Nation,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  itself,  has  been  fighting  the  battle  of  the  liquor  trafllc. 

"  When  the  traflSc,  doomed  though  it  is,  undertakes  and  seeks  by  these  secret 
methods  to  control  party  nominations,  party  machinery,  whole  political 
parties,  and  thereby  control  the  government  of  State  and  Nation,  it  is  time  the 
people  know  the  truth. 

"The  organized  liquor  traffic  of  the  country  is  a  vicious  Interest  because 
it  has  been  unpatriotic,  because  it  has  been  pro-German  in  its  sympathies  and 
Its  conduct.  Around  these  great  brewery  organizations  owned  by  ricn  men, 
-almost  all  of  them  are  of  German  birth  and  sympathy,  at  least  before  we 
entered  the  war,  has  grown  up  the  societies,  all  the  organizations  of  this 
country  Intended  to  keep  young  German  Immigrants  from  becoming  real 
American  citizens, 

"  It  is  around  the  sangerfests  and  sangerbunds  and  organizations  of  that 
kind,  generally  financed  by  the  rich  brewers,  that  the  young  Germans  who 
come  to  America  are  taught  to  remember,  first,  the  fatherland,  and  second, 
America  " ; 

And 
Whereas  it  has  been  publicly  and  repeatedly  charged  against  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association  and  allied  brewing  companies  and  interests  that  there 
Is  In  the  Department  of  Justice  and  in  the  office  of  a  certain  United  States 
district   attorney  evidence  showing: 

That,  the  said  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  brewing  companies,  and 
allied  interests  have  in  recent  years  made  contributions  to  political  cam- 
paigns on  a  scale  without  precedent  In  the  political  history  of  the  country 
and  In  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land; 

That,  In  order  to  control  legislation  in  State  and  Nation  they  have  exacted 
pledges  from  candidates  to  office,  including  Congressmen  and  United  States 
Senators,  before  election,  such  pledges  being  on  file ; 
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That,  in  order  to  influence  public  opinion  to  their  ends  they  have  heavily 
subsidized  the  public  press  and  stipulated  when  contracting  for  advertising 
space,  with  the  newspapers  that  a  certain  amount  be  editorial  space,  the 
literary  material  for  the  space  being  provided  from  the  brewers'  central 
office  in  New  York; 

That,  in  order  to  suppress  expressions  of  opinion  hostile  to  their  trade  and 
political  interests,  they  have  set  in  operation  an  extensive  system  of  boycot- 
ting of  American  manufacturers,  merchants,  railroads,  and  other  interests ; 

That,  for  the  furthering  of  their  jwlitical  enterprises,  they  have  erected  a 
political  organization  to  carry  out  their  purposes; 

That  they  were  allied  to  powerful  suborganizatlons,  among  them  the 
German-American  Alliance,  whose  charter  was  revoked  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  Congress ;  the  National  Association  of  CJommerce  and  Labor ;  and  the 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers'  Associations,  and  that  they  have  their  ramifica- 
tions In  other  organizations  apparently  neutral  in  character ; 

That  they  have  on  file  political  surveys  of  States,  counties,  and  districts 
tabulating  the  men  and  forces  for  and  against  them,  and  that  they  have 
paid  large  sums  of  money  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  advocate  their 
cause  and  interests,  including  some  in  the  Government  employ ; 

That  they  have  defrauded  the  Federal  Government  by  applying  to  their 
political  corruption  funds  money  which  should  have  gone  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  taxes; 

That  they  are  attempting  to  build  up  in  the  country  through  the  control  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Unite<l  States  societies  and  by  the  manipulation  of 
the  foreign  language  press,  a  politicdl  influence  which  can  be  turned  to  one 
or  the  other  party,  thus  controlling  electoral  results; 

That  they,*  or  some  of  their  organizations,  have  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to 
charges  filed  against  them  and  have  paid  fines  aggregating  large  sums  of 
money:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  call  upon  the  Honorable 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  its  United  States  district  attorneys  to  produce  the  evidence  and  documents 
relating  to  the  charges  herein  mentioned,  and  to  subpoena  any  witnesses  or 
documents  relating  thereto  that  it  may  find  necessary,  and  to  make  a  report  of 
the  results  of  such  investigation  and  what  is  shown  thereby  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  present  hearings  are  held  under  the  following  resolution 
(S.  Res.  439)  passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 1919 : 

Resolved,  That  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  conferred  by 
S.  Res.  307  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  extended  so  as  to  include  the  power  and 
duty  to  Inquire  concerning  any  efforts  being  made  to  propagate  in  this  country 
the  principles  of  any  party  exercising  or  claiming  to  exercise  authority  in 
Russia,  whether  such  efforts  originate  in  this  country  or  are  incited  or  financed 
from  abroad,  and,  further,  to  inquire  into  any  effort  to  incite  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  this  country  or  all  government  by  force,  or  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  or  property,  or  the  general  cessation  of  industry. 

Maj.  Edwin  Lowry  Humes,  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department,  United  States  Army,  detailed  bv  th^  War  Department 
to  assist  the  subcommittee  in  the  hearings  held  under  Senate  resolu- 
tion 307,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  subcommittee  in  the  present 
hearings. 

(The  follovving  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Tunney,  an  inspector  of  police,  police  department  New  York  City, 
before  this  subcommittee. on  Tuesday,  January  21, 1919,  pa£:es  2679- 
2681  and  2684-2687  of  Volume  II  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Brewing 
.  and  Liquor  Interests  and  Gorman  Propaganda,"  were  ordered  in- 
serted in  this  record  at  this  point:) 

Mr.  TuNNKY.  •     •     •    Wo  apprehendwl  and  securoi!  evidence  apiinst  Emma 
Qoldman  and  Alexander  Rerkman,  and  they  were  subsequently  convicted  for 
d^eat  the  selective-draft  act. 
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Senator  Overman.  Did  you  find  a  list  of  those  people? 

Mr.  TiJNNET.  Tes;  we  found  this  original  letter  that  was  used  in  the  testi- 
mony in  the  Hindu  case  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  also  used  against  Emma 
Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman  in  the  trial  in  New  York. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Where  is  Emma  Goldman  now? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  She  is  in  prison  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  a  safe  place? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Yes.  She  was  ordered  by  the  trial  judge  to  be  deported  after 
her  term  expires — ^both  she  and  Berkman. 

Senator  0\'ebman.  What  is  her  native  country? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  I  think  she  is  a  native  of  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  She  is  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  deported  after  her  term 
is  up? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Yes;  that  was  ordered  by  the  trial  judge  with  regard  to  both 
Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
she  was  married  to  an  American  citizen  or  not. 

Senator  Overman.  What  age  woman  is  she? 

Mr.  Tunney.  She  is  a  woman  about  46  years  of  age ;  a  very  able  and  Intelli- 
gent woman  and  a  very  fine  speaker. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  something  about  her,  of  course.  How  long  has 
she  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Nearly  30  years. 

Senator  Overman.  She  is  a  fine  speaker,  you  say? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Yes;  she  is  a  very  fine  speaker. 

Senator  Nelson.  She  speaks  good  English? 

Mr.  Tunney.  She  speaks  English  very  fluently.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  news- 
paper men  say  that  she  is  a  master  of  the  English  language.  She  and  Berkman 
defended  themselves  on  their  trial,  and  they  put  in  a  very  able  defense,  and 
their  cross-examination  of  the  prospective  jurors  was  particularly  noticeable. 

Seuator  Overman.  Is  she  a  handsome  woman? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No;  she  is  not.  I  would  not  call  her  a  very  homely  looking 
woman,  either.  She  was  a  rather  good-looking  woman  when  she  was  young. 
She  is  a  very  stout  woman. 

Leon  Trotsky,  before  he  left  New  York,  was  a  great  associate  of  Emma  Gold- 
man and  Alexander  Berkman. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  Russian  leader? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes. 

He  called  a  meeting  of  the  German  socialists  and  Russians  at  the  Harlem 
River  Park  Casino,  at  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  Street  and  Second 
Avenue,  on  the  night  of  March  26, 1917,  after  the  breaking  off  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  he  spoke  in  both  German 
and  Russian  that  night,  and  this  was  the  substance  of  his  speech. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Leon  Trotsky. 

Senator  Overman.  The  foreign  minister  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  said :  "  I  am  going  back  to  Russia  " — he  was  going  the  next 
morning  with  about  35  or  40  of  his  associates,  the  names  of  whom,  I  believe, 
the  Military  Intelligence  has.  There  was  a  report  submitted  to  Gen.  Churchill, 
and  previous  to  that  to  Col.  Van  Deman.    He  said : 

"I  am  going  back  to  Russia  to  overthrow  the  provisional  government  and 
stop  the  war  with  Germany  and  allow  no  interference  from  any  outside  govern- 
ments." 

And  he  said: 

"  I  want  you  people  here  to  organize  and  keep  on  organizing  until  you  are 
able  to  overthrow  this  damned,  rotten,  capitalistic  Government  of  this  country." 

He  did  leave  the  next  morning,  with  his  followers,  on  the  Norwegian- 
American  Line ;  and  from  that  date  until  June  1  about  450  Russians  left,  with 
various  leaders,  and  they  also  went  back  there  to  roast  the  American  commis- 
sion that  was  over  there  at  that  time. 

Two  of  the  men  who  are  now  In  tlie  government  over  there  were  connected 
with  newspaper  publications  in  New  York.  One  of  them  was  named  William 
Sohatoff,  and  is  commissioner  of  railroads. 

Senator  Nelson,  rommissloner  of  railroads  where? 

Mr.  Tunney.  In  Rus.sia,  now.  Also,  I  understand,  he  is  the  new  executioner 
there  in  the  place  of  Uritski,  who  was  assassinated  by  a  woman  some  time  ago 
in  St.  Petersburg. 
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There  were  some  American  boys  coming  out  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  one  of 
them  told  me  that  he  came  up  to  them  and  spoke  English  to  them,  and  said  to 
give  his  regards  to  Broadway,  and  had  the  train  go  back  to  St,  Petersburg, 
and  kept  them  there  until  the  next  morning. 

The  other  fellow,  Wallen,  was  connected  with  the  publications  Novymlr  and 
Golatruda,  Russian  publications. 

Senator  Nelson.  Russian  publications  in  this  country? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  else,  may  I  ask.  Inspector,  accompanied  Trotsky  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  names,  Senator,  but  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence has  a  complete  list  of  them,  or  a  copy  of  them.  I  can  get  a  copy  If  they 
have  not,  from  New  York. 

Senator  Steeling.  Did  Lincoln  SteflPens  accompany  them? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No  ;  no  Americans  accompanied  them  at  that  time.  They  were 
all  Russians,  but  they  were  well-known  anarchists,  well  known  to  some  of  my 
men. 

Senator  Overman.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  the  statement  that  Trotsky  made 
to  them  before  he  left  this  country. 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  said  to  keep  on  their  organization  here  and  they  would 
overthrow  the  Government  of  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  knock  out  the  capitalists? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes.  He  called  it  the  "damned,  rotten,  capitalistic  Govern- 
ment."   Those  are  the  words  that  he  used. 

Senator  Overman.  Capitalistic  Government? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  followed  his  advice,  or  whether 
they  are  going  on  with  that  work? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes.  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  very  effective,  but  that  is  tlie 
talk  amongst  a  lot  of  the  same  followers  now,  sometimes  in  public  and  some- 
times in  secret  conferences  that  they  have. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  a  nest  of  those  anarchists  yet  in  New  York,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes,  Senator;  there  are  a  lot  of  them  there  yet.  I  might  say 
that  five  of  them  were,  subsequent  to  the  conviction  of  Emma  Goldman  and 
Alexander  Berkman,  apprehended  for  abusing  the  President  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  in  June  they  were  convicted  of  violating  the 
espionage  act ;  and  they  were  followers  of  Emma  Goldman  and  were  sentenced 
to  20  years  apiece.    That  was  just  a  few  months  ago. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  Trotsky  doing  In  this  country  before? 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  was  always  talking  to  the  Russians  on  organization.  He 
was  connected  with  that  newspaper  publication,  the  Novymlr,  and  was  very 
often  delivering  lectures  both  to  Russians  and  Germans  on  anarchy  while  he 
was  here — radical  socialism.    He  believed  in  the  overthrow  of  all  governments. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  spoke  German  as  well  as  Russian? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes;  very  fluently. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  nationality?  • 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  is  a  Russian. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  a  Slav  or  a  German? 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  is  a  Russian. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  Russian? 

Mr.  Tunney.  A  Russian  Jew;  but  they  do  not  believe  in  any  religion,  of 
course.  They  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  Jewish  religion  as  any  other. 
They  call  themselves  "  Internationalists." 

Senator  Overman.  Did  he  speak  English  as  well  as  Russian  and  German? 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  spoke  very  little  English. 

MaJ.  Humes.  You  say  that  these  followers  of  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander 
Berkman  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  20  years? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  remember  what  the  sentence  was  that  was  imposed  on 
Emma  Goldman  and  Berkman? 

Mr.  Tunney.  They  were  sentenced  to  two  years  each,  which  was  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  under  the  law  at  that  time,  the  espionage  act  not  being  at  that 
time  in  effect. 

I  also  remember  that  the  sentence  imposed  on  the  bomb  plotters  was  a  year 
and  a  half  each,  which  was  the  maximum  sentence  under  the  law  at  that  time ; 
and  then  it  was  a  subterfuge  to  get  to  try  them  under  that,  because  it  was  never 
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intended  for  criminals,  but  for  legitimate  shippers  of  explosives — in  other  words, 
that  they  should  notify  the  common  carriers  that  they  were  shipping  explosives 
and  comply  with  the  Federal  laws  on  that  subject. 

******* 

MaJ.  Humes.  What  do  you  know  about  activities,  since  the  armistice,  on  the 
part  of  these  people,  the  anarchists  and  others? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  They  are  very  active.  They  hold  secret  meetings  and  they  plan 
to  organize  and  disseminate  propaganda  by  means  of  newspapers,  small 
pamphlets,  and  letters,  and  later  on  adopt  other  methods,  which  they  have  not 
decided  on  up  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  SitiiLiNG.  Is  there  evidence  of  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  these 
anarchists,  Mr.  Tunney,  since  the  armistice  was  signed? 

Mr.  Tunney.  There  Is,  Senator;  there  is  evidence,  but  hardly  sufficient  to 
proceed  against  them  up  to  the  present  time,  with  tlie  right  kind  of  witnesses. 
You  sometimes  get  this  information  direct  from  a  secret  agent  that  you  can  not 
get  him  to  testify  to,  because  it  takes  years  to  get  on  the  inside  to  find  out  cer- 
tain things.  You  destroy  his  evidence  after  you  use  It  In  one  case,  and  probably 
jeopardize  his  life.  Sometimes  people  think  a  man's  life  does  not  amount  to 
much  if  he  accomplishes  a  whole  lot  of  good ;  that  is,  a  man  is  willing  to  give 
up  his  life  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  activities  of  Lenine  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No  ;  I  never  found  any  of  I^nlne*s  connection  here,  never ;  but 
I  do  know  about  Trotsky  and  the  other  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  old  a  man  was  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Tunney.  I  should  judge  Trotsky  was  a  man,  when  he  left  here,  of  about 
35  years  of  age. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  appearance? 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  was  a  typical  Russian ;  black,  bushy,  curly  hair,  and  very 
radical  looking  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  speech. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  a  tall  man  or  a  short  man? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No;  he  was  of  medium  height.  I  should  judge  he  was  about 
5  feet  6  or  5  feet  7. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  he  employed  in  the  hotels? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No.  I  have  heard  that  story.  He  used  to  write  articles  and 
probably  did  take  on  different  jobs.  I  think  he  used  to  write  articles  for  various 
Russian  newspapers  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  he  have  any  other  employment? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  was  he  in  this  country? 

Mr,  Tunney.  He  was  only  in  New  York  for  a  few  months  before  he  left. 
He  had  traveled  somewhat  through  the  United  States.  What  he  did  in  the 
other  cities  I  do  not  know.    I  know  only  what  he  did  In  New  York. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  your  activities  lead  you  to  Investigate  any  newspapers 
In  New  York  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No;  no  direct  investigation.  From  time  to  time  those  foreign 
newspaper  investigations  were  turned  over  to  men  who  understood  the  language. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  in  connection  with  Viereck's 
"  Fatherland"  ? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  owns  the  paper  now  that  Trotsky  was  connected 
with? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Weinstein  Is  one  of  the  editors,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Brailowsky. 

Senator  Overman.  Really  the  same  man  that  owned  It  when  Trotsky 

Mr.  Tunney.  Weinstein  was  associated  with  Trotsky  in  running  it  at  the 
time  Trotsky  was  here. 

Senator  Overman.  And  he  is  now  running  it? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes ;  he  is  now  running  that  paper. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  at  that  time  seize  or  take  Into  your  possession,  Mr. 
Tunney,  any  material  at  newspaper  offices  which  was  meant  for  publication  in 
newspapers  of  an  anarchistic  nature? 

Mr.  Tunney.  You  mean  in  the  American  newspapers.  Senator? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tunney.  No  ;  I  did  not,  with  the  exception  of  Emma  Goldman's  "  Mother 
Earth,"  and  the  "  Blast,"  which  were  published  in  Engli  nd — two  anarchistic  pub- 
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Ucations.  In  fact,  I  never  found  any  of  the  American  or  the  English  papers 
connected  with  this  movement  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  Trotsky  appear  to  be  a  man  of  education  or  ability? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  That  was  his  reputation  among  the  Russian  people  who  speak 
English,  that  he  was  a  man  of  ability  among  his  own  people,  and  quite  a  leader 
of  men. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak,  yourself? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  I  did  not.  Senator.  I  saw  him,  though.  But  this  information, 
that  I  am  testifying  to,  w^as  by  one  of  my  own  men,  not  a  stool  pigeon,  but  a 
policeman  who  secured  this  information  that  I  have  testified  to,  and  upon 
which  he  based  his  reports  at  that  time.  That  was  turned  over  at  that  time 
to  the  Military  Intelligence,  shortly  after  he  made  his  speech,  and  I  think  they 
turned  It  over  to  the  State  Department.  That  is  on  information,  however.  I  do 
know  Trotsky  wns  taken  off  the  steamer  at  Halifax  and  detained  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.  And  while  he  was  detained  there  people  in  New  York  held  a  protest 
meeting  and  demanded  his  release,  and  I  think  they  sent  a  tele;;rram  to  the 
State  Department  in  Washington  at  that  tin],e — some  of  the  other  radicals  did— 
and  some  time  subsequent  to  that  he  was  released. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  size  of  the  meeting,  do  you  remember,  that 
made  the  protest? 

Mr.  TuNNEv.  There  were  about  400  or  500  present.  It  was  In  a  place  called 
the  Lyceum.  64  East  Fourth  Street,  New  York.  It  was  in  April,  1917.  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  But  there  were  over  1,000  present  at  the  meeting  the  night 
before  he  sailed  frou)  New  York,  at  the  Harlem  River  Park  Casino.  Ennna 
Goldman  and  Berkman  were  also  present  that  night  and  listened  to  him  si)eak. 

Capt.  Lester.  Do  you  know  how  long  Trotsky  was  in  this  country  altogether? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  No ;  I  know  he  was  in  New  York  only  a  few  months.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  he  was  in  this  country  altogether. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  who  presided  over  that  big  meeting  in  which 
he  made  a  speech? 

Mr.  TuxNEY.  Who  was  the  chairman,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  was  a  man  named  Abra- 
hams, who  was  sub.sequently  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  20  years  for 
violation  of  the  espionage  act.  But  I  can  find  that  out,  I  can  get  the  names 
of  those  who  were  there. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  investigate  the  I.  W.  W.  any? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Yes;  in  the  early  part  of  the  European  war  they  were  making 
a  bomb  to  kill  a  couple  of  men  here  In  the  United  States — three  of  the  I.  W.  W's. 
who  were  also  associated  ^vlth  the  anarchistic  movement.  Those  men  were 
Carron,  Berg,  and  Hanson.  While  making  this  bomb  it  prematurely  exploded 
and  killed  themselves,  in  an  apartment  house.  One  hundred  and  fourth  Street. 
It  blew  the  front  out  of  the  building  and  killed  the  three  of  them,  and  kllleil 
a  woman  up  on  the  next  floor.  I  might  add  that  this  fellow  Berg  had  a  sister 
known  as  Louise  Berg,  also  referred  to  as  "  Dynamite  Ix)uise,"  who  went  back 
shortly  after  Trotsky,  with  one  or  the  other  Russian  bunch,  to  blow  up  some 
of  the  officials  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Berg  was  one  of  the  three  conspirators  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  bombs? 

Mr.  Tttnney.  Yes.  There  was  a  conspiracy  to  kill  three  prominent  men  in 
this  country  at  one  time,  and  as  many  thereafter  as  they  could. 

Senator  0\'erman.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  prominent  men  they  had  in 
view? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Tunney.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.  It  was 
also  discussed  amongst  them  at  that  time  that  In  order  to  wipe  out  families 
there  was  no  good  In  killing  one  or  two  in  the  family,  that  thejir  should  kill 
them  all,  even  to  the  children,  and  they  used  to  talk  from  that  time  that  the 
best  way  to  do  It  was  to  get  servants  In  the  employ  of  the  households  of  these 
prominent  men,  so  as  to  get  a  line  exactly  on  what  the  family  was  composed 
of  and  what  It  consisted  of. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  noticed  the  carrying  of  the  red  flag  in  New< 
York? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No;  they  stopped  carrying  that.  They  passed  a  local  ordinance 
prohibiting  its  being  carried.    They  used  to  carry  it  at  all  meetings. 

Senator  Overman.  What  effect  does  that  red  flag  have  on  a  crowd? 
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• 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  It  has  the  effect  of  creating  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  Americans 
that  they  would  like  to  assassinate  everybody  carrying  tlie  red  flag;  or  at 
least,  a  large  number  of  them  feel  that  way. 

Senator  Overman.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  people  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  carrying  the  red  flag? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  It  simply  enthuses  them,  and  they  indulge  in  cheering  and 
waving  it  in  the  air. 

Senator  Overman.  It  inflames  them? 

Mf.  TxjNNEY.  Yes;  and  all  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  them.  As  sbon 
as  the  carrying  of  the  red  flag  was  stopped  they  started  in  to  wear  red  neckties 
and  sometimes  red  flowers  in  their  button  holes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  carrying  of  the  red  flag  tends  to 
promote  breaches  of  the  p^*ace? 

Mr.  TirNNEY.  It  does;  bi»cause  it  antagonizes  Americans  who  are  opposed  to 
them,  and  naturally  there  Is  a  conflict  right  away.  Americans  claim  they  only 
want  one  flag  here,  and  th  it  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Seantor  Sterling.  The  red  flag  is  usually  understood  to  be  the  emblem  of 
anarchy  ? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  it  is  the  emblem  of  anarchy.  They  sometimes  call  it 
internationalism.  There  are  some  modern  Socialists  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
refl  flag.  The  radical  Socialists  do  not  believe  in  any  form  of  government  at 
all ;  their  motto  is,  "  Do  as  you  like,"  and  everybody  do  the  same ;  they  have  no 
regard  for  law,  and  they  do  not  believe  in  law. 

Senator  Overman.  One  of  their  creeds  is  "  Down  with  capitial  *'  ? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  "Down  with  capital  and  Government."  They  claim  capital  is 
responsible  for  all  government.  They  blame  the  churches  for  standing  in  their 
way.  They  sometimes  say  they  would  like  to  destroy  the  churches.  I  met  a 
man  one  night  some  time  ago  who  claimed  the  only  way  to  destroy  every  build- 
ing was  to  blow  it  down  with  dynamite.  There  was  another  man  present  who 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  destroying  buildings  of  art  and  science  and  where 
literature  was  kept,  but  all  other  buildings  he  would  destroy.  He  differed  to 
that  extent  from  the  other  fellow. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  of  those  anarchists  and  those  radicals,  I.  W.  W.*s 
and  anarchists,  have  you  in  New  York?  As  nearly  as  you  can  teU,  how  many 
are  there? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Do  you  mean,  Senator,  who  belong  to  organizations  or  associ- 
ations? ' 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  mean  that  belong  to  such  organizations  or  believe 
In  that  gospel. 

Senator  0\'erman.  Who  sympathize  with  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  who  sympathize  with  them. 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  I  believe  there  are  12,000  or  15,000  in  New  York.  I  mean  those 
who  sympathize  with  the  real  radical  movement.  I  should  say  we  probably 
have  50,000  who  more  or  less  empathize  with  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  mostly  foreigners,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Mostly  foreigners 

Senator  Nelson.  From  what  part  of  the  old  country? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  The  three  principal  nationalities  that  they  represent  are  Rus- 
sians, Spaniards — I  am  talking  now  about  the  anarchist  group — ^and  the  Italians* 
mixed  up  with  some  Germans.  There  are  a  few  radical  Irishmen  and  English- 
men and  a  few  Americans.  There  are  very  few  of  these  English-speaking  people 
with  the  exception  of — well,  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  that  mix 
up  with  the  real  anarchistic  groups. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  many  Americans  mixed  up  with  them? 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Very  few. 

******* 

(The  following  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Archibald  E. 
Stevenson,  in  Volume  II  of  the  hearings  before  the  same  subcommit- 
tee, entitled  "Brewing  and  Liquor  Interests  and  German  Propa- 
ganda," were  ordered  inserted  in  this  record :) 

[From  testimony  taken  on  Wednesday,  January  22,  1919,  pages  2715,  2716,  2717,  and 

2720:] 

Mr.  Stevenson.  ♦  ♦  ♦  With  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
the  ralson  d*6tre  for  the  Emergency  Peace  Federation  and  the  American  Neutral 
Conference  Committee  ceased  to  exist,  and  they  became  defunct. 
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However,  the  movement  continued  to  become  more  radical,  and  on  August 
4,  1917,  the  People's  Council  of  America  for  Democracy  and  Peace  was  organ- 
ized, with  offices  at  2  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  Yorlc  City. 

Among  the  officers  and  executive  committee  are  found  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
Leila  Faye  Secor,  Rebecca  Shelley,  Scott  Nearing,  Jacob  Panken — who,  by  the 
way,  is  an  extremely  radical  speaker,  and  a  judge  of  the  municipal  court  in  New 
York  City;  Algernon  Lee,  socialist  alderman,  New  York  City;  Max  Eastman; 
Emily  Greene  Balch;  Judah  L.  Magnes;  Morris  Hillquit;  Eugene  V.  Debs, 'who 
is  now  serving  a  sentence  for  violation  of  the  espionage  act;  Irving  St  John 
Tucker,  who  was  just  convicted  with  Victor  Berger  for  violation  of  the  same 
act;  and  the  treasurer  of  this  organization  is  David  Starr  Jordan. 

The  advent  of  this  organization  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  German 
propagandists,  and  wide  publicity  was  given  to  it  in  the  German  organs,  such 
as  Issues  and  Events,  The  Fatherland,  etc. 

The  object,  of  course,  was  to  discourage  the  military  activities  of  the 
United  States  and  to  bring  about  peace. 

In  a  telegram  which  was  sent  by  Leila  Faye  Secor  to  President  Wilson  they 
stated  that  their  membership  is  1,800,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Evidently  these  organizations  were  all  in  opposition  to 
Gen.  Pershing's  organization  over  in  France? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  certainly  the  impression  that  one  might  get. 
Senator. 

This  telegram  to  President  Wilson  states : 

"  The  organizing  committee  of  the  People's  Council  of  America,  now  repre- 
senting 1,800,000  consltuents,  believe  that  a  combination  of  world  events  makes 
it  imperative  that  Congress  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms  on  the  question  of 
peace  and  war." 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  date  of  that  telegram? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  This  was  in  August,  1917. 
Senator  Nelson.  After  we  entered  the  war? 
Senator  Wolcott.  After  Congress  had  spoken. 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  we  spoke  in  April,  did  we  not? 
Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 
Mr.  SfteVENsoN  (continuing  reading)  : 

"  The  eminent  position  of  our  country  among  the  Allies  and  the  democratic 
members  of  our  Government,  and  the  lives  anfl  the  future  happiness  of  the 
young  manhood  of  our  Nation  all  demand  that  Congress  should  no  longer  re- 
main silent  and  inactive  on  what  is  now  the  supreme  interest  of  mankind, 
how  to  bring  a  just  and  lasting  peace  into  the  world.     ♦     *     * 

'*The  Russian  people  are  united  for  peace,  based  on  the  formula  which  is 
gaining  acceptance  everywhere:  No  forcible  anfiexatlons,  no  punitive  indem- 
nities, and  free  development  for  all  nationalities.     ♦     *     ♦  " 

Senator   Wolcott.  They    might    also    have   added:  "And    victory    for   Ger- 
many"? 
Mr.  Stevenson  (continuing  reading)  : 

"  Thus  we  have  the  representative  assemblies  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land debating  peace  terms  while  only  the  American  Congress  remains  silent 
in  this  fateful  war. 

"  Forward-looking  men  and  women  throughout  the  world  are  looking  expect- 
antly to  Congress.    Democracy  is  shamed  by  your  silence." 

That  was  a  telegram  addressed  by  this  organization  to  President  Wilson 
personally.  This  organization  is  still  in  operation,  and  they  held  a  dinner  last 
Monday  evening  in  New  York  City,  at  which  Scott  Nearing  presided,  and  they 
determined  to  flood  the  country  with  handbill  propaganda,  because  their  litera- 
ture has  been  denied  the  use  of  the  malls. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  have  they  in  mind  now?  What  is  the  nature  of 
their  propaganda  now? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  are  taking  up  the  league  of  nations.  They  are  seeking 
the  amnesty  of  all  political  prisoners.  They  do  not  want  any  military  estal^ 
lishment  here.  It  is  a  very  mixed  type  of  propaganda.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  are  doing. 

Senator  King.  It  is  practically  the  overthrow  of  our  republican  form  of 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  a 

Senator  Nelson.  Bolshevik  government? 
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Senator  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  There  are  a  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  this 
organization  that  sympathize  with  the  Bolshevik  and  Soviet  form  of  govern- 
ment 

Senator  King.  Class  government  is  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  we  see  their  propaganda 
before  we  know  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There's  no  telling  what  they  are  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  outgrowth  of  this  People's  Council  was  the  Liberty  Defense  Union,  with 
offices  at  138  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  in  which  there  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  intelligentsia  and  anarchists,  radical  socialists  and 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  men  by  "intelligentsia" — Intellectuals? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Intellectuals. 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator,  it  means  those  anarchists  who  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  brain  storms  and  not  to  physical  force. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Among  the  members  of  this  organization  were  the  Hev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes ;  Scott  Nearlng ;  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flinn,  who  is  well  known  as 
an  I.  W.  W. ;  Max  Eastman ;  Kate  Richards  O'Hare — and,  by  the  way,  there  Is 
an  extremely  interesting  connection.  Kate  Richards  O'Hare  Is  now  serving  a 
sentence  for  violation  of  the  espionage  act,  but  she  was  an  associate  of  Nicho- 
las Lenine  In  the  International  Bureau,  the  People's  House,  In  Brussels  before 
the  war,  in  1014. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  question  has  been  running  through  my  mind,  Mr. 
Stevenson :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  people,  after  all  their  efforts  and  agitation 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  emotional  energy,  after  all 
did  not  make  any  kind  of  an  Impression  at  all  on  the  plain,  common-sense  Amer- 
ican people — speaking  by  and  large,  I  mean ;  they  did  not  make  any  dents,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  If  you  really  mean  the  American  people,  I  should 
say  no,  Senator. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  mean  the  ordinary  American 
citizen. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 

Senator  Wolcott.  Of  course,  they  can  make  some  trouble  here  and  there  In 
spots;  but,  taking  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  were  they  not  too 
level  headed  to  be  Influenced  by  this  outfit? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  must  remember.  Senator,  that  the  American  people — 
and  by  that  I  mean  really  American  people — are  not  present  In  very  large  num- 
bers In  our  industrial  centers.  They  have  made  a  very  great  Impression  on  the 
foreign  element,  which  we  will  develop  in  the  progress  of  the  radical  movement. 

I  have  brought  in  this  pacifist  movement  In  this  way  because  of  its  direct 
connection  with  the  subsequent  radical  movement,  which  Is  the  thing  which  is 
of  most  importance  before  the  country  to-day. 

In  connection  with  this  Liberty  Defense  Union,  Amos  Plnchot  was  also  a 
member ;  Eugene  V.  Debs ;  Henry  Wadsworth  Dana,  a  late  professor  of  Colum- 
bia University;  David  Starr  Jordan;  Abram  Shlplacoff,  a  Socialist  assembly- 
man in  New  York ;  James  H.  Maurer,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor ; 
and  a  large  number  of  other  persons  of  similar  character. 

The  result  of  the  Ford  peace  mission  was  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional committee  of  women  for  permanent  peace,  which  was  organized  at  The 
Hague  in  1015.  They  organized  a  si)eclal  branch  for  the  United  States  and  that 
branch  had  a  subsidiary  in  New  York  City,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Women'a 
International  League. 

It  Is  rather  Interesting  to  note  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  28th  of  November 
In  New  York  City  by  this  league,  among  the  other  literature  which  was  dis- 
seminated was  a  pamphlet  by  a  man  known  as  Louis  T.  Fralna,  entitled  *'  Bol- 
shevism Conquers,"  and  the  meeting  resulted  In  a  riot  by  some  unattached  sol- 
diers that  did  not. like  the  general  tenor  of  the  meeting. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  broke  It  up? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mrs.  Henry  VI Hard,  the  mother  of  Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard,. 
was  the  honorary  chairman;  Crystal  Eastman  was  the  chairman;  and  Prof. 
Emily  Greene  Balch  was  also  a  member  of  that  organization. 

*  «  *  4F  «  *  « 

Before  going  Into  the  radical  movement,  I  think  it  might  be  wise  to  define  the 
thr^  principal  kinds  of  radical  thought  which  go  to  make  up  the  radical  move- 
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ment  and  which  are  merging  in  the  development  of  Bolshevism.  If  you  would 
care  for  me  to  give  a  brief  theoretical  analysis,  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  but  be  brief. 

Senator  Kino.  Yes;  I  was  Just  asking  a  member  of  the  committee  here 
whether  that  would  be  relevant  to  the  issues  which  we  were  to  investigate. 
Would  the  radical  movement  now  have  anything  to  do  with  the  German  propa- 
ganda or  the  investigation  of  the  activities  of  the  brewers? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  so.  I  think  they  are  still  carrying  on  that  propa- 
ganda now. 

Senator  King.  If  that  is  traceable,  of  course,  to  the  German  propaganda,  or 
is  a  part  of  the  German  propaganda,  I  think  that  would  be  relevant  Other- 
wise, I  do  not  see  Its  relevancy. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Is  it  your  contention  that  this  is  a  part  of 
the  German  propaganda? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  it  Is  a  result  of  the  German*  propaganda.  I  call  your 
attention  to  these  numbers  of  Issues  and  Events,  which  Is  a  propaganda  maga- 
zine. They  begin  to  give  publicity  to  Leon  Trotsky  here.  [Indicating.]  There 
is  a  history  of  Leon  Trotsky  in  this  magazine. 


(From  teatimoDy  taken  on  Wednesday,  January  22,  1919,  pages  2729,  2737,  2738,  2739, 

and  2740:] 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  corollary  of  the  propaganda  which  was  mentioned  this 
morning,  and  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  pacifist 
organizations  have  taken  part  and  now  take  part.  Is  what  may  be  generally 
classified  as  the  radical  movement,,  which  is  'leveloping  s>nipathj'  for  the  Bol- 
shevlkl  movement,  and  which  in  many  quarters  constitutes  a  revolutionary 
movement  among  the  radical  element  in  this  country. 

Senator  King.  Yoifr  contention  Is  that  this  is  the  result  of  German  propa- 
ganda, had  its  origin  in  Germany,  and  therefore  would  be  properly  investigated 
under  the  resolution  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  The  Bolsheviki  movement  is  a  branch  of  the  revolu- 
tionary socialism  of  Genua ny.  It  had  Its  origin  In  the  philosophy  of  Marx 
and  its  leaders  were  Germans. 

Senator  Kino.  And  is  this  German  socialism  of  this  country  and  Bolshevism 
of  this  country  the  product  of  or  taught  by  these  organizations  to  which  yuu 
referred  this  morning,  in  part? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  membership  of  those  organizations  was  in  large  part 
made  up  of  persons  either  members  of  the  Socialist  Party  or  in  sympathy 
with  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  that  the  German  socialism  was  imported  into 
this  country  by  these  men? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  By  some  of  these  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Here  Is  an  exhibit  that  you  put  in,  Mr.  Stevenson,  called 
the  California  Defense  Bulletin,  the  Issue  of  December  2, 1918.    It  says : 


<« 
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"Great  things  are  about  to  happen.  In  fact  something  has  happened  that 
has  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  heart  of  every  true  internationalist. 

**  Germany  has  followed  the  example  set  by  Russia ;  the  Kaiser  and  his  mili- 
tarist gang  have  been  pulled  down  from  their  high  horses,  and  the  workmen 
and  soldiers  have  taken  over  the  reins  of  the  government. 

"The  inspiring  news  was  flashed  through  the  world  that  the  soldiers  and 
8ailors  had  Joined*  the  revolution,  thus  avoiding  a  bloody  and  long-drawn  civil 
war.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  had  carried  on  an  agitation 
among  the  German  soldiers  as  well  as  among  the  civilian  |K)pu1atlon,  and  the 
results  are  such  that  we  feel  inclined  to  tip  our  hats  to  the  Bolsheviki  and 
^clilm:  *  Well  done,  brave  soldiers  of  the  class  war.* 

"^ntjlBMitoBMMn  ii  contagious.    It  Is  now  reported  that  a  revolution  is  brew- 

Ther«  have  been  strikes  and  riots  In  Switzerland,  and  in 

Lrk.    In  Sweden  there  has  been  a  manifesto  issued  calling 

Lers  to  unite  and  organise  along  the  same  line  as  in  Russia. 
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"The  writer  Is  acquainted  with  conditions,  and  is  aware  of  the  sentiment 
among  those  opposing  the  Swedish  Army,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
transformation,  or  rather  the  revolution  will  be  accomplished  without  much 
bloodshed.  Our  Swedish  fellow  workers  have  for  years  carried  on  a*  systematic 
agitation  against  militarism,  and  have  gone  into  the  barracks  and  training 
camps  distributing  literature — and  that  they  have  been  successful  nobody  who 
knows  the  real  state  of  affairs  can  deny.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
it  may  be  nearer  than  we  can  realize  when  the  Swedes  will  straighten  up  and 
throw  the  profiteers  and  militarists  off  their  backs.  They  are  slow  in  starting, 
but  when  they  set  out  to  do  anything,  they  usually  do  a  perfect  job. 

'*  Let  thf  *  patriotic  profiteers*  howl  and  shout  themselves  hoarse.  Let  them 
summon  all  their  stony-faced  judges  and  their  hypocritic  pulpiteers — it  will  be 
to  no  avail.  They  can  not  stop  the  onward  march  of  labor.  The  day  of  indus- 
trial freedom  is  drawing  near.    Get  ready  and  do  your  part  to  speed  the  day." 

Does  that  indicate,  taken  in  connection  with  what  you  have  referred  to  in 
these  other  publications,  that  there  .is  an  organization  in  this  country,  now,  to 
bring  about  a  Bolsheviki  revolution? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  believe  that  is  the  desire  of  a  number  of  the  leaders.  I 
would  not  want  to  say  it  as  definitely  proved. 

Senator  Overman.  These  papers  indicate  that  that  is  going  on  now? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  All  of  these  papers  seem  to  indicate  that. 

The  other  publications  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  are  the  following  news- 
papers: Arbetaren  (Swedish),  Volksfreund  und  Arbeiter-Zeltung  (German), 
Proletareets  (Lettish),  A  Munkas  (Hungarian),  Radnucka  Borba  (South 
Slavonian). 

I  believe  they  are  also  planning  to  have  a  Jewish  paper. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  carrying  on  this  propaganda? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  So  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  nearly  world-wide — this  so- 
cialism and  Bolshevism  and  syndicalism.  This  appears  to  show  that  this  propa- 
ganda is  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  world,  advocating  a  revolution  in 
every  country  in  the  world — even  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

The  prosecution  of  the  I.  W.  W.  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America.  This  was  shown  by  an  interesting  leaflet  printed  in 
Yiddish,  which  was  picked  up  in  the  I.  W.  W.  hall.  74  St.  Mark's  Place,  New 
York,  in  the  middle  of  December  last  year.    The  translation  of  it  is  as  follows : 

"  Socialists  attention : 

"  The  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party  not  long  ago  de- 
clared at  a  .session  that  the  socialist  party  repeat  the  declaration  of  support  of 
all  the  economic  organizations  of  the  working  class  and  declares  that  listings, 
deportations  and  persecutions  of  the  I.  W.  W.  constitute  an  attack  upon  every 
American  working  man. 

"And  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  charges  against  the  I.  W.  W.  on 
the  ground  that  they  burnt  crops  and  forests  and  destroyed  a  lot  of  property 
having  been  submitted  to  a  legal  test  turned  out  to  be  all  lies. 

"The  socialist  party  has  always  lent  its  material  and  moral  support  to  or- 
ganized labor  everywhere,  and  whenever  attacked  by  the  capitalistic  class, 
wliatever  was  the  character  of  the  organizations.  We  therefore  pledge  our- 
selves to  support  the  I.  W.  W.'s  who  are  to  be  tried  at  Chicago  and  other  places, 
asking  for  a  fair  trial  and  without  prejudice,  and  we  ask  our  members  to  do 
everj^thing  in  their  power  to  help  the  I.  W.  W.  by  informing  the  public  of  the 
true  facts,  and  also  to  refute  the  falsehoods  and  misinformation  wherewith  the 
capitalist  press  poisons  and  prejudices  public  sentiment  against  these  workers 
who  are  chosen  for  destruction  Just  as  other  workmen  and  leaders  have  been 
repeatedly  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  same  capitalists. 

"  Socialists  collect  funds  and  send  to  the  I.  W.  W. 

"  Bring  the  matter  up  in  your  local  organizations  and  branch  meetings  and 
ask  them  to  send  two  delegates  to  the  I.  W.  W.  Defense  Committee  that  meets 
every  Sunday  at  3  p.  m.  74  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York. 

"All  contributions  are  sent  by  the  above  mentioned  address  to  the  general 
office  at  Chica&ro 

"  I.  W.  W.  Defense  Committee,  1001  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

"All  checks  to  be  made  payable  to  W.  D.  Haywood,  general  secretary 
tre&suref 

•'  Greetings  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Defense  Committee  of  New  York." 


r.  I 
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That  centers  attention  on  the  Socialist  Party  in  America  and  on  socialism  in 
general. 

^  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  socialism  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
principal  kinds,  one  of  which  Is  the  conservative  evolutionary  branch,  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  opportunist  or  posslbillst,  which  desires  to  bring  about 
its  purposp  through  parliamentary  action  and  tlie  power  of  the  ballot  The 
second  branch,  which  is  the  revolutionary  socialism,  otherwise  called  impossi- 
billst,  Is  the  official  German  socialism,  and  Is  the  father  of  the  Bolshevlki  move- 
ment in  Russia,  and  consequently  the  radical  movement  which  we  have  In  this 
country  to-day  has  Its  origin  in  Germany. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  a  part  of  their  kultur? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  was  one  of  the  manifestations  of  their  kultur,  I  believe. 

Senator  Overman.  You  used  the  word  "  impossibllist."  Why  do  they  call  it 
that? 

Mr.  Ste\'enson.  Because  they  found  it  Impossible  to  cooperate  with  existing 
forms  of  government. 

Senator  Overman.  And  they  wanted  to  tear  down  the  existing  form  of  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

The  capture  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  America  in  April,  1917,  by  the  revolu- 
tionary socialist  element  is  of  particular  Interest  because  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  brought  In  the  majority  report,  the  committee  on  war  and 
militarism  of  that  convention,  had  for  its  leader  Kate  Richards  O'Hare,  and 
Mr.  Victor  Berger  was  a  member  of  that  committee.  Both  of  these  persons 
were  delegates  from  the  United  States  to  the  International  Socialist  Bureau 
at  Brussels,  which  carried  out  its  world-wide  propaganda  from  the  People's 
House  in  Brussels.  Representatives  from  other  countries  were  Nicholas  Lenlne, 
the  leader  of  Russian  Bolshevism,  and  Rosa  Luxemburg. 

Senator  Nelson.  Lately  deceased? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Lately  deceased ;  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  German 
Bolshevist  element  known  as  the  Spartacus  group,  and  Karl  Liebknecht. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  also  deceased? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  he  is  also  deceased. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  Berger  in  the  same  convention  with  Liebknecht  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes ;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  same  bureau,  and  represented 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  he  belonged  to  the  same  group. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  he  did ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  attended 
the  convention  over  there  with  them. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  adoption  of  the  majority  report  of  the  committee  on 
war  and  militarism  at  that  convention  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  from  the 
party  of  the  conservative  element,  or  the  evolutionary  socialists,  such  as 
Charles  Edward  Russell  and  John  Spargo,  who  have  since  done  valuable  service 
to  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  was  that  convention  held? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  At  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Overman.  When? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  April  7  to  14,  1917. 

Senator  Overman.  Messrs.  Russell  and  Spargo  quit  when  they  adopted  those 
resolutions? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  did  valuable  service  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

At  this  convention  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"  Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  socialist  party  being  the  political 
arm  of  the  working  class  in  its  fight  for  industrial  freedom,  and  its  power  rest- 
ing mainly  in  Its  clear-cut,  specific  declaration  of  political  and  economic  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  in  the  number  of  votes  passed  for  party  candidates,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  socialist  movement  being  the  emancipation  of  the  working  class 
from  economic  servitude,  rather  than -the  election  to  office  of  candidates,  it  is, 
therefore,  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  all  state  organiza- 
tions facing  the  solution  of  this  question  be  urged  to  remember  that  to  fuse 
or  to  compromise  is  to  be  swallowed  up  and  utterly  destroyed;  that  they  be 
urged  to  maintain  the  revolutionary  position  of  the  socialist  party  and  main- 
tain iq  the  utmost  possible  vigor  the  propaganda  of  socialism,  unadulterated  by 
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association  of  otflce  seekers,  to  the  end  that  the  solidarity  of  the  working  class, 
the  principles  of  international  socialism  may  continue  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  the  social  revolution. 

*'  The  social  revolution,  not  political  office,  Is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  socialist 
parly.    No  compromise,  no  iwlitical  trading.'' 

*  *  *  .  *  *  4t  * 

[From  testimony  taken  on  Thursday,  January  28,  1919,  pages  2751,  2752,  2758-2772. 

and  2776-2779:] 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Stevenson,  will  you  now  resume,  please,  where  you  left  off 
last  night? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  was  just  giving  an  illustration  of 
the  socialist  expressions  from  the  Radical  Review  of  .Tnly,  1918. 

Senator  Ovebma^t.  Where  is  that  magazine  published? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  published  in  New  York,  Senator,  by  the  Radical  Review 
Publishing  Association,  202  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Senator  Overman.  Has  it  a  large  circulation? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  circulation  of  it  is.  It  is  gotten  up 
in  very  good  style  and  has  no  advertisements.  It  Is  circulated  at  all  of  the 
radical  meetings.  At  any  of  the  meetings  you  attend  you  will  pick  up  a  copy 
of  this  magazine. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  who  is  financing  all  of  these  associations  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  the  Socialists,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  was  coming  to  that  with  regard  to  the  Bolsheviki,  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right ;  do  not  let  me  anticipate,  then.    Just  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Stevenson  (reading) : 

"  True  to  the  dictate  of  necessity,  it  flies  the  red  flag  of  international  social- 
ism "— 

This  is  referring  to  the  Socialist  Party — 

'*  proclaiming  the  identity  of  the  workers'  interests  the  world  over,  recognizing 
only  one  enemy,  the  international  bourgeoisie,  and  substituting  the  national 
particularism  of  an  obsolete  competitive  capitalism  with  the  international  soli- 
darity of  socialism." 

Senator  Overman.  It  seems  that  they  have  a  common  flag,  and  that  Is  the  red 
flag.    That  Is  the  I.  VV.  W.  and  the  socialists;  have  they  all  a  common  flag? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  have. 

Senator  Overman.  And  that  Is  the  red  flag? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  Is  the  red  flag. 

Senator  Overman.  Each  one  of  these  organizations  carries  the  red  flag? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  All  of  them. 

And  here  Is  the  epitome  of  the  whole  thing : 

"  The  red  flag  of  the  Industrial  Republic  Is  expressive  of  all  the  slumbering 
and  vital  forces  In  society  making  for  progress  and  true  civilization;  it  is  a 
banner  proclaiming  and  symbolizing  the  noble  ideal  of  social  fraternity  and 
industrial  equality.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  proletarian  armies  fighting 
under  the  red  flag,  therefore,  marks  the  dawn  of  the  universal  brotherhood  and 
of  the  cooperative  commonwealth.' 


ft 


Mr.  St1':\'en8on.  The  Anarchist  elomeut  in  this  country  has  always  been  a 
small  one,  but  a  very  active  and  violent  group. 

They  came  into  prominence  again  with  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  and  participated  In  the  pacifist  movement. 

They  organized  the  No  Conscription  League,  with  headquarters  at  20  East 
Otoe  hundred  and  twenty -flfrh  Street.  New  York  City,  and  from  that  league 
they  Lssued  the  most  violent  propflganda  opposed  to  conscription.  I  should  like 
to  submit  one  or  two  of  their  leaflets  In  the  record. 

A  large  number  of  anonymous  leaflets  were  distributed,  which  were  signed 
"Anarchist,"  and  by  the  underground  pass.  Among  the  assist nnts  of  Emma 
Goldman  and  Berkman  were  M.  Ellnore  Fitzgerald,  Carl  Newhinder,  Walter 
Merchant,  and  W.  P.  Bales. 

I  might  say  that  the  official  publication  of  the  Anarchist  was  Mother  Earth. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  was  that  published?  ' 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  New  York  City. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  title  of  that — Mother  Earth? 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  Mother  Earth. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Who  is  the  editor  of  that  magazine? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Emma  Goldman.  It  is  still  being  published,  although  it  is 
not  coming  out  now  in  regular  issues.  She  is  confined  In  prison  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  espionage  act,  I  believe. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Was  she  tried  under  the  espionage  act  after  she  was  tried 
under  the  conspiracy  act? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  anarchists  have  organized  a  school  known  as  the  Ferrer  Modern  School* 
with  headquarters  at  Stelton,  N.  J.,  but  they  have  branches  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  this  school,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  organization  of  a 
school  for  children  now  being  conducted.  The  head  of  this  movement  is  Mr. 
Leonard  D.  Abbott. 

On  the  trial  of  Emma  Goldman  and  Berkman,  Mr.  Abbott  was  called  to 
testify  as  to  the  character  of  Emma  Goldman  and  Berkman,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  examination  he  was  asked : 

"  Q.  Does  the  Ferrer  School  teach  children  to  disobey  the  laws  of  the 
country?" 

To  which  he  replied: 

"It  teaches  them  to  criticize  all  laws,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  free 
society. 

"  Q.  When  you  speak  of  criticizing  laws,  do  you  include  the  laws  of  this  gov- 
ernment? 

"A.  Yes." 

Senator  Ovebman.  What  is  the  extent  of  those  schools? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  are  carrying  on  these  schools  in  a  great  many  centers. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Are  they  night  schools? 

Mr.  Ste\ten8on.  No;  (hat  particular  schodl  is  a  colony,  to  which  these 
children  go. 

Senator  Ovebman.  I  understand  they  have  other  schools? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  have  courses  of  lectures. 

One  New  York  branch  of  the  Ferrer  School  has  Its  headquarters  at  Pythian 
Hall,  1914  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  they  have  night  schools  for  adults? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  the  school  is  a  regular  school  for  teaching  anarchy  to 
children  as  well  as  adults. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean,  they  have  night  schools  for  adults  in  that  line? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Ferrer  School  has.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  can  not  enlighten  you  on  that  point,  but  they  give  a  series  of 
lectures. 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  titles : 

On  November  17,  1918,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn  lectures  on  "  Economic  recon- 
struction."   She  is  an  I.  W.  W.,  as  well  as  a  sympathizer  of  the  "Anarchist." 

On  Sunday,  November  24,  "The  spirit  of  the  mob,  a  factor  in  revolution." 
by  J.  EdAvard  Morgan. 

December  1,  "The  anarchist's  relation  to  the  law,"  by  Lola  Ridge;  and 
similar  lectures  are  carried  on  in  New  York. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Are  any  of  these  people  educated  people? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  One  of  the  lecturers  here  is  Hutchins  Hapgood,  who  is  a 
brother  of  Norman  Hapgood. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  one  of  their  lecturers? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

The  Interesting  feature  of  the  anarchist  movement  is  that  it  was  originally 
associated  with  Karl  Marx  in  the  First  International;  that  was  the  Interna- 
tional Workhig  Men's  Association,  which  was  the  first  attempt  to  gather  the 
radicals  of  all  countries  into  one  party  which  would  direct  the  movement  In 
foreign  nations  and  which  would  attempt  to  bring  about  the  results  sought. 

The  anarchists  were  admitted  to  that  movement.  As  time  went  on.  however, 
the  socialists  rather  got  away  from  the  radical  thought  of  the  German  official 
socialism,  and  finally  the  anarchists  were  expel le<l,  In  1872. 

An  interesting  feature  ^f  the^  International,  however,  at  the  present  tinie» 
Is  that  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  the  International  Working  Men's 
Association  broke  up,  bwausc^  a  nun^ber  of  the  socialist  groups  in  their  respec- 
tive countries  supported  their  governments,  notably  the  German  socialists; 
and.  for  a  time,  it  appeared  that  the  socialist  movement  had  received  Its  death 
blow.  -  But  the  length  of  the  war,  the  extraordinary  sacrifices  of  the  peoples,  anil 
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the  economic  burdens  that  have  been  imiK>sed,  have  revived  socialist  movements, 
and  consequently  we  find  the  Bolshevik!  ut  Russia  setting  for  tliemselves  the 
task  of  reconstructing  the  International. 

The  Bolshevlkl  are  simply  the  modern  nmnif ^station  of  official  German 
socialism,  to  which  has  been  added  some  of  the  principles  and  tactics  of 
syndicalism. 

Senator  Overman.  And  they  carry  the  red  flag? 

3Ir.  Stevenson.  And  they  carry  the  red  flag. 

The  interest  of  Kussif^  to  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  they  have  deter- 
mined to  revive  the  International,  and  that  means  that  they  are  sending  their 
missionaries  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  through  their  influence  that  the  Grerman  Spartacus  group,  headed  by 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  got  their  start. 

Their  activities  in  Argentine  have  been  prominent  in  the  daily  papers. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  a  very  large  area  in  Mexico 
is  now  in  control  of  the  Bolsheviki — a  matter  which,  I  think,  has  not  been  gen- 
erally known — and  that  the  propaganda  of  the  Industrial  Union  of  North  and 
South  America,  which  it  is  called,  is  being  circulated  in  New  York  City  and  in 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  printed  in  Russian  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rus- 
sian immigrants  and  Russian  Jewish  immigrants  to  this  country. 

I  have  a  translation  of  this.  It  is  written  by  John  Sennzott.  It  sounds  rather 
German  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes ;  it  sounds  German  rather  than  Russian. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  parts  of  Mexico  do  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Stevenson? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yucatan  and  the  adjoining  States. 

Just  to  illustrate  what  they  are  telling  these  people  in  this  country,  I  quote : 

"  When  a  man  wants  a  house,  he  goes  to  the  Building  Committee.  Possibly 
he  is  told  there  is  an  empty  house  at  such  and  such  a  place.  If  he  does  not 
like  it,  he  is  registered,  and  when  his  turn  comes,  he  is  built  a  house  according 
to  his  wishes.'* 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  use  any  money,  and  everything  is  done  on  a  co- 
operatlye  basis. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  By  the  Soviet  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  Bolsheviki  movement  is  that 
every  one  of  these  currents  that  we  have  spoken  of  is  now  cooperating  with  the 
Bolsheviki  emissaries.  We  have  several  avowed  agents  of  the  Bolsheviki  gov- 
emment  here — avowed  propagandists. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  this  country ;  operating  here? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  this  country ;  operating  to-day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  them? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  Two  of  them  are  American  citizens.  One  is  John  Reed, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Universlly. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  don't  say? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  And,  by  the  way,  he  is  a  descendant  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  is 
now  under  indictment,  but  has  not  yet  been  tried,  for  violation  of  the  espion- 
age act 

I  will  read  from  some  of  his  speeches  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  type 
of  propaganda  which  he  is  spreading. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  these  people  financed  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  might  say  that  we  have  found  money  coming  into  this  coun- 
try from  Russia.  Money  has  come  into  this  country  to  the  head  of  the  Finnish 
branch  of  Bolsheviki  movement  in  this  country,  Sanitori  Nourotava ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  money  has  come  in  from  other  sources.  Some  of  these 
matters  are  now  being  investigated,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  the  names 
of  the  people  or  the  matter  public. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  there  were  two  Americans;  one  is  Reed,  who  is 
the  other? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  One  is  Reed  and  the  other  is  Albert  Rhys  Williams. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  he  from? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  He  is  from  New  York,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  where  he  came 
from;  he  is  an  American  citizen,  I  know.  He  was  a  newspaper  man.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  a  correspondent  In  Russia  before  we  entered  the  war.  I  offer,  as 
an  illustration,  a  book  or  pamphlet  published  by  The  Rand  School  of  Social 
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Science,  by  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  entitled  "  The  Bolsheviks  and  the  Soviets." 
That  is  an  exposition  of  the  spendid  conditions  In  Russia  under  the  Soviet  form 
of  government. 

The  Russian  Bolsheviki  have  flooded  America  with  propaganda  literature,  of 
which  an  example  is  "A  letter  to  American  working  men  from  the  Socialist 
Soviet  Republic  of  Russia,  by  Nikolai  Lenin,"  published  by  The  Socialist  Publi- 
cation Society,  431  Pulaski  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1918.  It  is 
an  appeal  to  the  American  working  men  to  straighten  up  and  throw  off  the 
Incubus  of  capital  and  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Soviet'  government.  The  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science  has  published — and  these  are  in  English — ^articles  by 
Nikolai  Lenin,  entitled  "  The  Soviets  at  Work."  They  are  very  extremely  inter- 
esting documents  and  very  appealing. 

A  large  number  of  documents  are  printed  in  Russian,  Yiddish,  Finnish,  and 
the  various  other  languages  which  are  spoken  by  large  groups  of  our  foreign  Im- 
migrants in  this  country ;  and  besides  all  this,  we  find  that  the  Socialist  papers* 
almost  without  exception,  encourage  and  support  this  movement 

Senator  Ovebman.  Would  It  be  dlfl[icalt  for  us  to  get  a  list  of  all  such  papers 
and  pamphlets  published,  and  have  it  put  In  the  record? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  would  be  quite  a  difficult  task.  In  the  first  place,  the 
means  of  the  Oovemment  for  collecting  these  papers,  books,  pamphlets,  etc., 
are  rather  limited  at  the  present  time.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  any  of  this  propaganda  going  through  the  South? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Why,  not  so  much;  at  least,  not  so  much  has  come  to  our 
attention.  I  might  call  attention  to  the  New  England  leader,  published  in 
Boston  and  FItchburg,  Mass.,  for  November  23,  1918,  which  has  an  interesting 
article  on  the  first  page,  entitled  "  Capitalism  fast  tottering  to  fall — Smug  capi- 
talists of  this  Nation  will  lose  their  crowns  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  the  prole- 
tariat of  Germany  is  contracted  by  the  American  workers,"  and  the  heading  is 
•*  The  people's  hour  has  arrived." 

Senator  Overman,  ^here  is  that  from? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  from  Boston  and  FItchburg,  Mass.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
can  not  call  your  attention  to  all  the  Interesting  articles  in  these  yarlous  papers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  any  Finnish  paper  there? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  have.    Here  is  a  Finnish  paper  [exhibiting]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  it  published? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Published  in  Astoria,  Oreg.  It  is  a  very  prosperous-looking 
pai)en  published  In  three  sections,  and  the  name  is  Toveri.  It  has  In  BngUsh 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  "  The  circulation  of  the  Toveri  is  greater  than 
the  combined  circulation  of  all  other  newspapers  printed  In  Astoria."  It  is  a 
very  substantial  sheet. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  It  printed  in  English? 

Mr.  Ste\'enson.  No;  that  is  Finnish.  I  submit  now  copies  of  various 
Socialistic  newspapers  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  You  might  be  inter- 
ested to  look  some  of  those  over.  Now,  here  Is  a  paper  in  English,  entitled 
International  Weekly,  with  a  subheading  "  Organ  of  the  social  revolution." 
That  is  published  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Another  one  is  entitled  "  Seattle  Dally 
Call.    To  carry  truth  to  the  people." 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  in  English? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  that  is  in  English.  I  am  only  bringing  these  to  your 
attention  as  scattered  Illustrations  of  the  type  of  publications  printed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  j'ou  give  us  any  information  about  the  activities  of 
these  extreme  radicals  in  this  country;  where  they  have  operated,  and  what 
they  have  done,  or  undertaken  to  do? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  actual  proof  is  concerned, 
their  activities  are  largely  propaganda,  the  holding  of  large  numbers  of  meet- 
ings, and  the  distribution  of  radical  literature. 

Senator  Overman.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Pamphlets,  newspapers,  books,  and  hand  bills.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  methods  was  to  print  a  leaflet  calculated  to  disturb  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  whidi  was  put  into  the  mail  boxes  of  a  very  large  number  of 
tenement  houses — stuffed  in  the  various  mail  boxes — entitled  "  Why  you  should 
be  a  .socialist,"  by  Theresa  S.  Malkiel,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  member  of 
several  of  the  pacifist  societies  that  we  spoke  of  yesterday. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  was  a  tremendous  out- 
cropping of  this  propaganda.  The  number  of  meetings  doubled,  and  one  of 
the  first  meetings  of  interest  was  held  on  November  15,  1918,  by  the  YorkvlUe 
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agitation  committee  (Yorkville  being  a  part  of  New  York  City).  Comrade 
Patrick  Qninlan,  who  is  known  for  his  connection  with  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  who 
has  served  a  sentence  for  his  activities  with  the  I.  \V.  W.  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
made  a  speech  that  night,  in  which  he  said : 

•*  Do  not  allow  the  capitalists  to  keep  the  Army  in  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  dowTi  your  fellow  laboring  men  in  Germany  and  Russia.  Do  not 
trust  Lloyd  George  any  more  than  you  trust  the  Professor.  The  red  flag  is 
flying  over  nearly  all  of  Europe;  it  will  so(»n  fly  in  France,  and  spread  acrosa 
the  English  Channel,  an.,  exei.tually  will  fly  over  this  city  and  the  White  House* 
when  the  Republic  of  L:  i  or  «  f  the  AVorld  is  proclaimed." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  January  10,  191i),  at  the  Labor  Lyceum,  949  Willoughby 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  John  Reed,  who  is  the 

Senator  Overman.  The  Harvard  graduate? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  the  Harvard  graduate,  and  who  is  in  this  country  as 
the  consul  general  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  stated,  among  other  things 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  not;  recognized,  though? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  not  recognized.    He  says: 

"  My  family  came  to  this  country,  both  branches,  in  1007 ;  one  of  my  ancestors 
was  Patrick  Henry,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  another  of  my 
ancestors  was  a  general  under  George  Washington ;  and  another  a  colonel  on  the 
northern  side  in  the  Civil  War.  I  have  a  brother,  a  major  In  the  Avl,ation 
Corx)s.  now  in  France,  and  I  am  a  voter  and  a  citizen  of  the  irnited  States';  and 
I  claim  the  right  to  criticise  the  govenunent  as  much  as  I  please.  I  criticise  the 
form  of  It  because  I  claim  that  it  is  not  a  democratic  encmgh  government  for  me, 
I  want  a  more  dem<xTatlc  government.  I  consider  the  Soviet  government  In 
Russia  a  more  democratic  government  at  the  present  time  than  our  own  gov- 
ernment." 

He  goes  on  In  a  very  long  si)eech,  the  tenor  of  which  Is  to  Justify  the  position 
and  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  government,  ami  expressing  the  highest  {iraise 
for  it    He  goes  on  further  to  say : 

**Now,  this  war,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  flnished  up  now,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conflict  between  two  ideas — democracy  and  autocracy.  Well,  the 
war  is  finished,  comrades,  and  where  in  Hell  Is  the  democracy?  Now,  In  New 
York  City  free  speech  is  suppressed ;  Socialists  are  not  allowed  to  meet ;  the 
red  flag  is  banned ;  periodicals  are  barred  from  the  mails,  and  all  the  evidences 
of  Prussianism  appear." 

I  might  point  out  another  dangerous  feature  of  this  thing. 

Maj.  Humes.  It  would  suggest  that  the  whole  speech  be  put  into  the  record. 
I  have  glanced  over  it  myself.  It  has  only  been  referred  to,  but  I  believe  it 
is  an  interesting  outline  of  the  whole  plan  of  their  activities. 

Senator  Overmani  Let  it  go  in. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  thing  that  I  was  going  to  mention  is  that  a  lot  of  edu- 
cated people,  particularly  a  number  of  educated  and  cultured  women,  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  what  is  known  as  **  liberal  ideas,"  have,  as  a  form 
of  entertainment,  the  Inviting  of  John  Reed  and  others  to  come  and  address 
them  on  afternoons. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  man  who  made  this  speech? 

Mr.  Ste%'EN80X.  Yes. 

(The  speech  I'ef erred  to  Is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Comrades  and  friends:  I  am  just  told  that  there  is  an  order  from  the  police 
that  we  are  not  to  criticise  at  this  meeting  the  United  States  Government  or  the 
Allies.  Now  I  was  arrested  an<l  Indicted  some  two  months  ago  for  criticizing 
the  intervention  of  the  Allies  in  Russia.  Since  that  time  not  socialist  papers 
but  bourgeois  papers,  the  Nation,  the  Dial,  the  Public,  and  the  New  Republic, 
the  Evening  Post,  Jane  Addams,  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  Senator  Borah,  and 
other  members  of  Congress  have  said  a  damned  sight  worse  things  than  I 
have,  and  nobody  dared  either  arrest  or  indict  them.  I  am  obliged  to  conclude 
from  that  that  these  persecutions  arc  directed  against  socialism.  Now  it 
evidently  has  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  that  request 
from  the  police  that  according  to  my  Informaticm  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  ruled  that  criticism  of  the  allies  does  not  come  under  the 
Espionage  Act,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  no  treaties  of  alliance  with 
any  European  power  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  foreign  nations,  we  can 
criticise  them  all  we  please. 

Now,  I  am  an  American,  and  my  family  has  been  here  a  good  deal  longer 
than  the  families  of  any  police.  My  family  came  to  this  country,  both  branches. 
In  1607.    One  of  my  ancesters  was  Patrick  Henry,  who  8lBne<l  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence.  Another  of  my  ancestors  was  a  General  under  George  Wash- 
ington, and  another  a  Colonel  on  the  Northern  side  in  the  CIyII  War,  now  in 
France,  and  I  am  a  voter  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  I  claim  the 
right  to  criticise  the  government  as  much  as  I  please. 

I  criticise  the  form  of  it.  I  criticise  the  form  of  It  because  I  claim  that  it 
is  not  a  democratic  enough  government  for  me.  I  want  n  more  democratic 
government.  I  consider  the  Soviet  Government  of  lUissia  a  more  democratic 
government  at  the  present  time  than  our  own  government,  and  Col.  William 
Royce  Thompson,  who  is  a  millionaire,  said  the  same  thing  three  months  ago, 
and  nobody  dared  touch  him.  Now  I  charge  agencies  of  our  government  with 
keeping  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  truth  about  Russia,  and 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  said  the  same  thing  the  other  day  in  Congress.  We 
have  also  agencies  of  our  government  which  have  not  only  kept  the  truth  from 
our  people,  but  they  have  given  out  Information  about  Russia  which  is  not 
true,  and  I  refer  here  to  the  Sisson  documents  particularly,  proving  that  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  received  German  gold,  and  I  tell  the  people  in  this  hall  assembled, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that 
proof  will  be  offered  in  Congress  within  ten  days,  and  it  is  there  now,  that  proof 
will  be  offered  that  the  Sisson  documents  are  largely  forgeries.  I  claim  that 
the  statement  of  our  government,  which  was  given  by  Chairman  Hitchcock  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  our  troops  were  welcomed  by  the 
X)eople  at  Archangel  and  Madlvostok  is  false,  and  the  agents  of  our  government 
know  that  it  Is  false.  We  were  not  welcome  in  either  Archangel  or  Vladivostok 
and  I  don't  mean  only  our  own  troops  but  all  the  Allies,  and  I  say  here  that  the 
Allied  troops,  British,  French,  and  Japanese,  when  they  landed  at  Vladivostok 
they  shot  in  the  streets  hundreds  of  Soviet  troops,  blew  down  buildings,  put  the 
Soviet  government  in  jail;  that  when  it  was  over  a  funeral  procession  of  the 
working  people,  20,000  strong,  went  through  the  stre<»ts  carrying  the  coffins  con- 
taining their  dead,  which  they  laid  down  In  front  of  the  Brijtish  Consalate, 
from  which  machine  guns  had  played  on  the  people.  They  made  speeches  say- 
ing they  would  never  forget  their  dead,  and  there,  surrounded  by  machine  guns 
and  artillery,  they  were  about  to  leave. 

There  were  American  cruisers  in  the  harbor.  It  was  the  4th  of  July,  and 
the  American  cruisers  flew  the*  American  flag.  One  of  the  speakers  said  to  the 
people:  "See;  to-day  America  celebrates  the  anniversary-  of  her  independence. 
Let  us  go  and  appeal  to  America  so  that  the  Americans  on  this,  their  day  of 
Independence,  will  recognize  that  we  are  struggling  for  freedom."  And  they 
carried  those  coffins  up  the  hill  and  laid  them  down  on  the  sidewnlk  in  front 
of  the  American  Consulate,  and  asked  that  we  say  a  word  for  them.  And  five 
days  later  the  United  States  Marines  landed  and  three  weeks  later  they  were 
shooting  down  Russians  without  a  Declaration  of  War. 

I  want  to  point  out  another  thing,  and  charge,  as  Johnstm  has  chargetl  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — as  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  has  charged  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — and  the  Dial,  the  Nation,  the  Public,  the  New 
Republic,  and  the  Evening  Post  have  charged  the  same  thing,  that  our  govern- 
ment in  sending  troops  to  Russia  without  a  declaration  of  war  has  violated  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  has  committed  an  illegal  act,  and  I 
charge  that  same  thing  here  tonight. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  what  is  being  done  in  the  Baltic  provinces  bj 
the  Allies,  particularly  by  the  English.  The  English  have  taken  under  their 
protection  the  so-called  governments  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Those  govern- 
ments which  were  set  up  by  who?  By  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Provinces?  No. 
By  the  officials  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm;  and  those  are  the  governments  that  the 
British  government  is  taking  under  its  protection. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  despatches  which  have  been  coming 
through  and  which  have  not  been  denied,  that  the  British  authorities  have 
told  the  Germans  to  resist  the  onward  march  of  the  Bolshevik!,  the  Lettish, 
the  Esthonian,  and  the  Lithuanian  people  who  are  trj-ing  to  win  back  their  own 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  German  barons  who  have  terrorized  the  Baltic 
provinces  for  centuries.  There  Is  a  very  Important  thing  for  you  to  remember, 
and  that  is  that  what  the  Allies  are  doing  at  the  prest»nt  time  in  the  BalUO 
provinces — ^and  I  don't  say  our  own  government,  because  our  government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this— but  what  the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  French  are 
doing  is  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Lltovsk  which  the 
Germans  ^imposed  upon  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces — a  treaty  at  which  the 
whole  allied  world,  including  us  here  in  America,  threw  up  its  hands  in  horror, 
such  were  the  conditions  Imposed  upon  the  Baltic  provinces.     And  now  the 
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allies;  ^ithoat  any  fartber  delay  at  all,  are  imposing  tliese  same  conditions,  or 
trying  to  Impose  them,  upon  tbe  Baltic  provinces,  and  the  only  reason  they  can- 
not do  so  is  that  there  is  an  international  red  army  of  Esthonians,  Letts, 
Lithuanians,  and  Russians,  who  are  resisting  them  to  Uie  last. 

Now  this  war,  which  is  supposed  to  have  be^i  finished  by  now,  was  sup- 
posed to  lie  a  conflict  between  two  ideals,  democracy  and  autocracy.  Well,  the 
war  is  finished,  comrades,  and  where  in  hell  is  the  democracy?  Now  in  New 
York  City  free  speech  is  suppressed.  Socialists  are  not  allowed  to  meet,  the 
red  fiag  is  banned,  periodicals  are  barred  from  the  mails,  and  all  the  evidences 
of  Prussianism  appear.  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  know  anything  about  imperial 
Germany,  if  you  had  ever  been  to  a  meeting  in  Germany,  a  political  meeting? 
Absolutely  the  same  phenomenon  is  here.  The  Chief  of  Police  comes  to  tell  you 
you  can*t  talk  about  so-and-so,  and  100  cops  in  the  hall !    Is  that  so? 

Now  the  war  is  «ided,  but  a  new  war  is  begun,  and  this  time  it  IS  a  war 
between  two  ideas  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Those  two  ideas  are  these: 
There  are  two  parties.  On  one  side  is  private  property  and  nationalism,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  property  for  the  people  and  internationalism.  Now  the  system 
of  civilization,  comrades,  under  \^ch  we  live,  is  bankrupt  at  the  present  time. 
It  hasn*t  got  a  leg  to  stand  on.  It  doesn't  dare  to  permit  democracy,  because 
If  it  did  it  would  be  voted  out  of  existence.  It  rests,  of  course  upon  words 
which  do  no  mean  what  they  say,  and  upon  force. 

Now  in  this  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of 
Nicholai  Lenine*s,  which  he  spoke  In  the  third  congress  of  Soviets,  after  the 
disposal  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  when  the  other  members  were  accusing  the 
Bolshevik!  of  using  force.  Lenlne  stood  on  the  platform  and  said,  "  We  are 
accused  of  u^ng  force.  We  admit  it  All  government  is  merely  organized  force 
in  the  hands  of  one  class  against  another ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
this  organized  force  is  being  used  by  the  working  class  against  the  capitalist 
class." 

On  the  night  of  second  Congress  of  Soviets  In  Petrograd,  when  tlie  Bolshevik! 
insurrection  broke  out  and  the  Provisional  Government  fell,  the  Bolshevikl 
were  in  session  in  a  great  hall  like  this  one,  the  Smolny  Institute.  Throui^li 
the  windows  came  the  sound  of  cannon  fire,  and  as  the  evening  wore  and  the 
success  of  the  Bolshevikl  insurrection  became  apparent,  all  the  other  political 
parties  in  that  convention  began  to  w^alk  out.  One  after  another  the  leaders 
walked  out  and  their  delegates  followed  the  leaders.  And  Trotzky,  who 
noticed  that  among  the  Bolshevikl  delegates  who  were  in  the  great  majority, 
there  were  a  number  of  delegates  who  seemed  uneasy  and  uncertain  to  see  all 
the  other  parties  leaving,  went  to  the  front  platform  and  said.  "  Let  the  com- 
promisers go;  they  are  just  so  much  garbage  which  will  be  swept  into  the 
mbbish-heap  of  history." 

But  what  I  want  to  tell  you  most  of  all  Is  this,  that  when  these  compromising 
parties  walked  out  of  the  Congress  of  the  Soviets  and  left  the  balance,  the 
Bolshevikl,  greatly  reduced,  here  and  there  a  man  would  stand  up.  One  said, 
**  I  am  for  the  Estbonian  Social  Democracy ;  I  demand  a  place  on  that  platform." 
Another  said,  '*  I  am  from  the  Lettish  Social  Democracy* ;  I  demand  a  place  on 
that  platform."  A  third  said,  **  I  am  from  the  Lithuanian  Social  Democracy ;  I 
demand  a  place  on  that  platform."  And  so  it  finally  came  to  pass  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  working  class  from  all  over  Russia  came  and  joined  hands  with 
them,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of-  the  Russian  international,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  third  international  of  the  world^s  workers. 

I  was  in  the  Lettish  country  Just  after  the  fall  of  Rega.  I  was  at  the  fnmt 
and  saw  the  Lettish  soldiers,  who  alone  of  all  the  12th  Army  stood  against  the 
Germans,  and  stood  against  the  (xerumu.s  until  they  were  cut  down,  one  regi- 
ment 3000  to  18,  and  the  reason  they  stood  against  the  Germans  was  not  because 
they  didn't  like  the  Germans,  but  because  they  were  revolutionists,  and  they 
saw  immediately  that  the  Germans  were  the  representatives  of  a  militant  capi- 
talism advancing  on  Russia.  The  reason  I  know  that  was  why  they  stood 
against  the  Germans  is  that  when  the  Allies  landed  at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok 
the  Corps  of  the  two  revolutionary  armies  sent  against  the  Allies  was  composed 
of  Letts,  which  race  had  already  sacrificed  their  lives  so  bravely. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  Bolshevikl  controlled  the  City  of  Petrograd, 
Their  headquai'ters  was  in  Smolny  Institute,  and  they  were  organizing  the 
defence  of  the  City  against  Kerensky's  cossack  army  which  was  coming  up 
from  the  South.  They  were  cut  oH  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  reactionary  central  committee  of  the  postal  telegraph  union, 
the  telephone  workers,  and  the  railroad  workers  had  declared  against  them 
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and  the  Bolsheviki  iu  the  Smolny  Institute  were  cut  off  from  all  coiumuuication 
with  the  rest  of  Russia  and  the  world.  They  didn't  know  how  the  army  would 
go.  Of  course  they  knew  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  army.  They  knew  they 
had  the  masses  of  Russian  people  with  them,  hut  dldn*t  know  how  the  thing  was 
actually  working  out,  and  couldn't  get  any  Information. 

In  the  Duma — on  the  Nevsky  Prospect  the  Duma  w.as  forming  what  they 
called  a  Committee  for  the  Salvation  of  Country  and  Revolution.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  antl-Bolshevlk  forces  and  included  the  compromising  socialist 
party.  This  Committee  for  Salvation  was  in  communication  with  Kerensky 
and  with  the  rest  of  Russia  and  was  trying  to  rouse  it  against  the  Bolsheviki. 
I  was  in  the  Duma  that  afternoon.  I  left  the  Smolny  about  noon.  There  one 
man  was  doing  the  work  of  ten,  and  people  were  falling  down  from  fatigue, 
sleeping  three  or  four  hours,  getting  up  again  and  working,  and  everyone  was 
gloomy  and  depressed.  When  I  got  to  the  Duma  everybody  was  feeling  fine; 
they  thought  the  Bolsheviki  would  only  last  about  three  hours.  We  sat  there 
for  a  while  and  suddenly  I  looked  out  the  window  down  the  Nevsky  Prospect, 
and  saw  coming  up  a  double  file  of  soldiers'  on  bicycles,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Here  is  the  army,  the  loyal  regiments  coming  in  to  crush  the  Bolsheviki,"  and 
I  went  down.  All  the  town  had  come  out.  The  soldiers  stopped  and  lined  up 
for  a  moment's  rest  Jn  front  of  the  Duma,  and  after  a  while  people  began  to 
ask  questions,  "What  are  you?"  "Oh,  we  are  the  Lettish  shari>shooter8." 
"Where  do  you  come  from?"  "We  come  from  the  front."  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  here,  capture  the  Smolny  Institute  and  kick  out  the  Bolsheviki  ?  " 
One  Lett  said,  "  Hell,  no,  we  are  here  to  support  the  Soviet ;  you  go  back  to  the 
Duma  if  you  want  to." 

Mr.  Stevenson.  An  extremely  interesting  bit  of  propaganda,  and  one  which 
has  been  used  by  all  of  the  Bolsheviki  newspapers,  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
President  Wilson  from  the  Russian  Soviet  Government,  and  signed  by  the 
"People's  Commissary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tchlctherin,"  which  was  delivered 
through  the  Norwegian  Embassy  to  President  Wilson  October  24,  1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  It  a  long  letter? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  Is  a  very  long  thing,  but  it  Is  a  matter  of  great  interest. 
It  is  an  extremely  well-written  document,  and  extremely  Insidious,  and  for  that 
reason  it  has  been  used  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  this  country.  It  was  designed, 
when  sent,  to  be  used  as  propaganda,  and  It  is  interesting  that  the  first  lOnglish 
publication  of  it  was  in  the  Nation,  which  is  owned  and  edited  by  Oswald 
Garrison  Vlllard.  It  was  not  given  out  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  have  that  go  into  the  record 
or  not. 

Maj.  Humes.  It  Is  a  matter  which  I  think  should  go  into  the  record.  It  gives 
their  view  of  our  form  of  government,  and  outlines  what  they  concede  to  be 
their  plan  of  government 

Senator  Overman.  Contrasting  theirs  with  ours? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Put  it  In  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  North  Americay  Mr,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  President  :  In  your  message  of  January  8th  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  In  the  sixth  point,  you  spoke  of  your  profound  sym- 
pathy for  Russia,  which  was  then  ecmductlng,  single  handed,  negotiations  with 
the  mighty  German  imperialism.  Your  program,  you  declared  demands  the 
evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  a  settlement  of  all  questions 
affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  cooperation  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  unhampered  and  unembarrassed 
opportunity  for  the  independent  determination  of  her  political  development  and 
national  policy,  and  assure  her  a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free 
nations  under  institutions  of  her  own  choosing;  and,  &iore  than  a  welcome, 
assistance  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself  desire.  And  you 
added  that  "  the  treatment  accorded  to  her  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months 
to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good-will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her 
needs  as  distinguished  from  their  ow^n  interests,  of  their  intelligent  and  un- 
selfish sympathy." 

The  desperate  struggle  which  we  were  waging  at  Brest-Lltovsk  against  Ger- 
man imperialism  apparently  only  intensified  your  sympathy  for  Soviet  Russia, 
for  you  sent  greetings  to  the  Congress  of  the  Soviets,  which  under  the  threat  of 
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a  German  oifensive  ratified  the  Brest  peace  of  violence — ^{^reetings  and  assur- 
ances that  Soviet  Russia  might  count  upon  American  help. 

Six  months  have  passed  si%ce  thep,  and  tlie  Russian  pe<»ple  have  had  suffi* 
cient  time  to  get  actual  tests  of  your  Government's  and  your  Allies*  good-will, 
of  their  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  Russian  people,  of  their  intelligent 
unselfish  sympathy.  This  attitude  of  your  Government  and  of  your  Allies  was 
shown  first  of  all  in  the  conspiracy  which  was  organised  on  Russian  territory 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  your  French  Allies  and  with  the  diplomatic 
c(M>peration  of  your  Government  as  well — the  conspiracy  of  the  C^echo-Slovaks 
to  whom  your  Government  is  furnishing  every  kind  of  assistance. 

For  some  time  attempts  had  been  made  to  create  a  pretext  for  a  war  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  of  North  America  by  spreading  false  stories  to 
the  effect  that  German  war  prisoners  had  seized  the  Siberian  railway,  but  your 
own  officers  and  after  them  Colonel  Robbins,  the  head  of  your  Re<l  Cross 
Mission,  had  been  convinced  that  these  allegations  were  absolutely  false.  The 
Czecho-Slovak  conspiracy  was  organized  under  the  slogan  that  unless  these 
misled  unfortunate  people  be  protected,  they  would  be  surrendered  to  Germany 
and  Austria ;  but  you  may  find  out,  among  other  sources,  from  the  open  letter 
of  Captain. Sadoul,  of  the  French  Military  Mission,  how  unfounded  this  charge 
is.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  would  have  left  Russia  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
had  the  French  Government  provided  ships  for  them.  For  several  months  we 
have  waited  in  vain  that  your  Allies  should  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  to  leave.  Evidently  these  Governments  have  very  much  pre- 
ferred the  presence  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  In  Russia — the  results  show  for  what 
object — to  their  departure  for  France  and  their  participation  in  the  fighting 
on  the  French  frontier.  The  best  proof  of  the  real  object  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
rebellion  is  the  fact  that  although  in  control  of  the  Siberian  railway,  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  to  leave  Russia,  but  by  the 
order  of  the  Entente  Governments,  whose  directions  tliey  follow,  have  re- 
mained in  Russia  to  become  the  mainstay  of  the  Russian  counter-revolution. 
Their  counter-revolutionary  mutiny  which  made  impossible  the  transportation 
of  grain  and  petroleum  on  the  Volga,  which  cut  off  the  Russian  workers  and 
peasants  from  the  Siberian  stores  of  grain  and  other  materials  and  condemned 
them  to  starvation — ^this  was  the  first  experience  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
of  Russia  with  your  Government  and  with  your  Allies  after  your  promises  of 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  And  then  came  another  experience:  an  attack  on 
North  Russia  by  Allied  troops,  Including  American  troops,  their  invasion  of 
Russian  territory  without  any  cause  and  without  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
occupation  of  Russian  cities  and  villages,  executions  of  Soviet  officials  and 
other  acts  of  violence  against  the  peaceful  population  of  Russia. 

You  have  promised,  Mr.  President,  to  co-operate  with  Russia  in  order  to 
obtain  for  her  an  unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  inde- 
pendent determination  of  her  political  development  and  her  national  policy. 
Actually  this  co-operation  took  the  form  of  an  attempt  of  the  (.'zecho-Slovak 
troops  and  later,  In  Archangel,  Murmansk  and  the  Far  East,  of  your  own  and 
your  Allies'  troops,  to  force  the  Russian  people  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
oppressing  and  exploiting  classes,  whose  dominion  was  overthrown  by  the 
workers  and  iieasants  of  Russia  in  October,  1917.  The  revival  of  the  Russian 
counter-revolution  which  has  already  become  a  corpse,  attempts  to  Restore  by 
force  its  bloody  domination  over  the  Russian  people — such  was  the  experience 
of  the  Russian  people,  instead  of  co-operation  for  the  unembarrassed  expres- 
sion of  their  will  which  you  promised  them,  Mr.  President,  in  your  declara- 
tions. 

You  have  also,  Mr.  President,  promised  to  the  Russian  people  to  assist  them 
in  their  struggle  for  independence.  Actually  this  is  what  has  occurred :  while 
the  Russian  people  were  fighting  on  the  Southern  front  against  the  counter- 
revolution, which  has  betrayed  them  to  German  imi)erialism  and  was  threaten- 
ing their  indei>endence,  while  they  were  using  all  their  energy  to  organize  the 
defense  of  their  territory  against  Germany  at  their  Western  frontiers,  they 
were  forced  to  move  their  troops  to  the  East  to  oppose  the  (^zecho  Slovaks  who 
were  bringing  them  slavery  and  oppression,  and  to  the  North — against  your 
allies  and  your  own  troops  which  had  Invaded  their  territory,  and  against 
the  counter-revolutions  organized  by  these  troops. 

Mr.  President,  the  add  test  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  gave  quite  different  results  from  those  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  your  message  to  the  Congress.  But  we  have  reason  not  to  be  altogether 
diSBatisfied  with  even  these  results,  since  the  outrages  of  the  counter-revolution 
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in  the  East  and  North  have  shown  the  workers  and  peasants  of  Russia  the 
aims  of  the  Russian  counter-revolution,  and  of  its  foreign  supporters,  thereby 
creating  among  the  Russian  people  an  iron  wil#to  defend  their  liberty  and 
the  conquests  of  the  revolution  to  defend  the  land  that  it  has  given  to  the 
peasants  and  the  factories  that  it  has  given  to  the  worliers.  The  fall  of  Kazan, 
Symbyrsk,  Syzran,  and  Samara  should  make  it  clear  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
what  were  the  consequence  for  us  of  the  actions  which  followed  your  promises 
of  January  8th.  Our  trials  helped  to  create  a  strongly  united  and  disciplined 
Red  Army,  which  is  dally  growing  stronger  and  more  powerful  and  which  is 
learning  to  defend  the  revolution.  The  attitude  toward  us,  which  was  actually 
displayed  by  your  Government  and  by  your  Allies  could  not  destroy  us ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  now  stnmger  than  we  were  a  few  months  ago.  and  your 
present  proposal  of  international  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  finds  us  alive 
and  strong  and  in  a  position  to  give  in  the  name  of  Russia  our  consent  to  Join 
the  negotiations.  In  your  note  to  Germany  you  demand  the  evacuation  of 
occupied  territories  as  a  condition  which  must  precede  the  armistice  during 
which  peace  negotiations  shall  begin.  We  are  ready,  Mr.  President,  to  conclude 
an  armistice  on  these  conditions,  and  we  ask  you  to  notify  us  when  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  your  Allies  Intend  to  remove  troops  from  Murmansk,  Archangel 
and  Siberia.  You  refuse  to  conclude  an  armistice,  unless  Germany  will  stop 
the  outrages,  pillaging,  etc.,  during  the  evacuation  of  occupied  territories.  We 
allow  ourselves  therefore  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  you  and  your  allies  will 
order  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to  return  the  part  of  our  gold  reserve  fund  which 
they  seized  in  Kazan,  that  you  will  forbid  them  to  continue  as  heretofore  their 
acts  of  pillaging  and  outrage  against  the  workers  and  peasants  during  their 
forced  departure  (for  we  will  encourage  their  speedy  departure,  without  waiting 
for  your  order). 

With  regard  to  other  peace  terms,  namely,  that  the  Governments  which 
would  conclude  peace  must  express  the  will  of  their  people,  you  are  aware  that 
our  Government  fully  satisfies  this  condition,  our  Government  expresses  the 
will  of  the  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Peasants'  and  Red  Array  Deputies,  represent- 
ing at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Russian  people.  This  cannot,  Mr.  President, 
be  said  about  your  Government.  But  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  peace  we 
do  not  demand  as  a  prerequisite  of  general  peace  negotiations  that  all  nations 
participating  in  the  negotiations  shall  be  represented  by  Councils  of  People's 
Commissaries  elected  at  a  Congress  of  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Peasants'  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies.  .  \ye  know  that  this  form  of  Government  will  soon  be  the 
general  form,  and  that  precisely  a  general  peace,  when  nations  will  no  more 
be  threatened  with  defeat,  will  leave  them  free  to  put  an  end  to  the  system 
and  the  clique  that  forced  upon  mankind  this  universal  slaughter,  and  which 
will,  In  spite  of  themselves,  surely  lead  the  tortured  peoples  to  create  Soviet 
Governments,  which  give  exact  expression  to  tlieir  will. 

Agreeing  to  participate  at  present  in  negotiations  with  even  such  Govern- 
ments as  do  not  yet  express  the  will  of  the  iieople,  we  would  like  on  our  part 
to  find  out  from  you,  Mr.  President,  in  detail  what  is  your  conception  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  you  propose  as  the  crowning  work  of  peace.  You  de- 
mand the  independence  of  Poland,  Serbia,  Belgium  and  freedom  for  the  peoples 
of  Austria-Hungary.  You  probably  mean  by  this  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
must  everywhere  first  become  the  masters  of  their  own  fate  In  order  to  unite 
afterwards  in  a  league  of  free  nations.  But  strangely  enough,  we  do  not  find 
among  your  demands  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  Egypt,  or  India,  nor  even  the 
liberation  of  the  Philippines,  and  we  would  be  very  sorry  to  lesirn  that  these 
p(H)ple  should  be  denied  the  opi>ortunity  to  participate  together  with  us,  through 
their  freely  elected  representatives,  in  the  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  would  also,  Mr.  President,  verj*  much  like  to  know,  before  the  negotia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  have  begun,  what 
is  your  conception  of  the  solution  of  many  economic  questions  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the  cause  of  future  peace.  You  do  not  mention  the  war  expenditures — 
this  unbearable  burden,  which  the  masses  would  have  to  carry,  unless  the  league 
of  nations  should  renounce  payments  on  the  loans  to  the  capitalists  of  all  coun- 
tries. You  know  as  well  as  we,  Mr.  President,  that  this  war  is  the  outcome  of 
the  policies  of  all  capitalistic  nations,  that  the  governments  of  all  countries 
were  continually  piling  up  armaments,  that  the  ruling  groups  of  all  civilized 
nations  pursued  a  policy  of  annexations,  and  that  It  would,  therefore,  be  ex- 
tremely unjust  if  the  masses,  having  paid  for  these  policies  with  millions  of 
lives  and  with  economic  ruin,  should  yet  pay  to  those  who  are  really  responsible 
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for  the  war  a  tribute  for  their  policies  which  resulted  in  all  these  countleas 
miseries. 

We  propose  therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  annulment  of  the  war  loans  as  the 
Imsis  of  the  League  of  Nations.  As  to  the  restoration  of  the  countries  that 
were  laid  waste  by  the  war,  we  believe  it  is  only  just  that  all  nations,  should 
aid  for  this  purpose,  the  unfortunate  IMgium,  Poland,  and  Servia,  and  however 
poor  and  ruined  Russia  seems  to  be,  she  is  ready  on  her  part  to  do  everything 
she  can  to  help  these  victims  of  the  war,  and  she  expects  that  American  capital, 
which  has  no^  at  all  sulfered  from  this  war  and  has  even  made  many  billions  in 
profits  out  of  it,  will  do  Its  part  to  help  these  peoples. 

But  the  League  of  Nations  should  not  only  liquidate  the  present  war,  but  also 
make  impossible  any  wars  in  the  future.  You  must  be  aware,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  capitalists  of  your  country  are  planning  to  apply  In  the  future  the  same 
policies  of  encroachment  and  of  super  profits  in  China  and  in  Siberia,  and  that, 
fearing  competition  from  Japanese  capitalists,  they  are  preparing  a  military 
force  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  they  may  meet  from  Japan.  You  are  no 
doubt  aware  of  similar  plans  of  the  capitalists  ruling  circles  of  other  countries 
with  regard  to  other  territories  and  other  peoples.  Knowing  this,  you  will 
have  to  agree  with  us  that  the  factories,  mines  and  banks  must  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons,  who  have  always  made  use  of  the  vast  means  of 
production  created  by  the  masses  of  the  people  to  export  products  and  capital  to 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  reap  super  profits  in  return  for  the  benefits  forced 
on  them,  their  struggle  for  spoils  resulting  In  imperialistic  wars.  We  propose, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  the  League  of  Nations  be  based  on  the  expro- 
priation of  the  capitalists  of  all  countries.  In  your  country,  Mr.  President, 
the  banks  and  the  industries  are  in  the  hands  of  such  a  small  group  of  capi- 
talists that,  as  your  personal  friend,  Colonel  Kobbins,  assured  us,  the  arrest  of 
twenty  heads  of  capitalistic  cliques  and  the  transfer  of  the  control,  which  by 
characteristic  capitalistic  methods  they  have  come  to  possess.  Into  the  hands  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  is  all  that  would  be  required  to  destroy  the  principal 
source  of  new  wars. 

If  you  will  agree  to  this,  Mr.  President — if  the  source  of  future -wars  will 
thus  be  destroyed,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  remove 
all  economic  barriers  and  that  all  peoples,  controlling  their  means  of  produc- 
tion, will  be  vitally  interestetl  in  exchanging  the  things  they  do  not  need  for 
the  things  they  need.  It  will  then  be  a  question  of  an  exchange  of  products 
between  nations,  each  of  which  produces  what  it  can  best  produce,  and  the 
League  of  Nations  >vill  be  a  league  of  mutual  aid  of  the  tolling  masses.  It 
will  then  be  easy  to  reduce  the  anned  forces  to  the  limit  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  safety. . 

We  know  very  well  that  the  selfish  capitalist  class  will  attempt  to  create 
this  internal  menace,  Just  as  the  Rus.sian  landlords  and  capitalists  are  now 
attempting  with  the  aid  of  American,  English,  and  French  armed  forces  to  take 
the  factories  from  the  workers  and  the  land  from  the  peasants.  But,  if  the 
American  workers,  Inspired  by  your  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  will  crush 
the  resistance  of  the  American  capitalists  as  we  have  crushed  the  resistance 
of  the  Russian  capitalists,  then  neither  the  German  nor  any  other  capitalists 
will  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  victorious  working  class,  and  it  will  then  suf- 
fice, if  every  member  of  the  commonwealth,  working  six  hours  In  the  factory, 
spends  two  hours  daily  for  several  months  in  learning  the  use  of  arms,  so  that 
the  whole  people  will  know  how  to  overcome  the  internal  menace. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  though  we  have  had  experience  with  your  promises, 
we  nevertheless,  accept  as  a  basis  your  proposals  about  peace  and  about  a 
League  of  Nations.  We  have  tried  to  develop  them  in  order  to  avoid  results 
which  would  contradict  your  promises,  as  was  the  case  with  your  promise  of 
assistance  to  Russia.  We  have  tried  to  formulate  with  precision  your  pro- 
posals on  the  League  of  Nations  in  order  that  the  League  of  Nations  should 
not  turn  out  to  be  a  league  of  capitalists  against  the  nations.  Should  you  not 
agree  with  us,  we  have  no  objection  to  an  "  open  discussion  of  your  peace 
terms/'  as  your  first  point  of  your  peace  program  demands.  If  you  will  accept 
our  proposals  as  a  basis,  we  will  easily  agree  on  the  details. 

But  there  is  another  possibility.  We  have  had  dealings  with  the  President 
of  the  Archangel  attack  and  the  Siberian  invasion  and  we  have  also  had  deal- 
ings with  the  President  of  the  League  of  Nations  Peace  Program.  Is  not  the 
flrat  of  these — the  real  President  actually  directing  the  policies  of  the  American 
capitalist  government?    Is  not  the  American  Government  rather  a  Government 
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of  the  American  corporations,  of  the  American  industrial,  commercial  and  rail- 
road trusts,  of  the  American  hanks — in  short,  a  Government  of  the  American 
capitalists?  And  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  proposals  of  this  Government  about 
the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  will  result  in  new  chains  for  the  peoples, 
in  the  organization  of  an  International  trust  for  the  exploitation  of  the  workers 
and  the  suppression  of  weak  nations?  In  this  latter  case,  Mr.  President,  you 
will  not  be  in  a  i)ositlon  to  reply  to  our  questions,  and  we  will  say  to  the 
workers  of  all  countries:  Beware!  Millions  of  your  brothers,  thrown  at  each 
others  throats  by  the  bourgeoisie  of  all  countries  are  still  perishing  on  the 
battletields  and  the  capitalists  leaders  are  already  trying  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  with  united  forces  those  that  remain 
alive,  when  they  call  to  account  the  criminals  who  caused  the  war ! 

However,  Mr.  President,  since  we  do  not  at  all  desire  to  wage  war  against  the 
United  States,  even  though  your  Government  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  a 
Council  of  Peoi)le's  Commissaries  and  your  post  is  not  yet  taken  by  Eugene 
Debs,  whom  you  have  imprisoned ;  since  we  do  not  at  all  desire  to  wage  war 
against  England,  even  though  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  a  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  with  MacLean  at  its 
head ;  since  we  have  no  desire  to  wage  war  against  France,  even  though  the 
capitalist  Government  of  Clemenceau  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  a  workmen's 
Government  of  Merheim,  Just  as  we  have  concluded  peace  with  the  Imperialist 
government  of  Germany,  with  Emperor  Wilhelm  at  its  head,  whom  you,  Mr. 
President,  hold  in  no  greater  esteem  than  we,  the  Workmen's  and  Peasant's 
Uevolutionary  Government  hold  you,  we  finally  propose  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  you  take  up  with  your  Allies  the  following  questions  and  give  us  precise 
«nd  busineas-like  replies:  Do  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  England 
and  France  Intend  to  cease  demanding  the  blood  of  the  Russian  people  and 
lives  of  Russian  citizens,  if  the  Russian  people  will  agree  to  pay  them  a  ransom, 
such  as  a  man  who  has  been  suddenly  attacked  pays  to  the  one  who  attacked 
him?  If  so.  just  what  tribute  do  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  Eng* 
land  nnd  France  demnnd  of  the  Russian  people?  Do  they  demand  ctmcesslons, 
that  the  railways,  mines,  gold  deposits,  etc.,  shall  be  handed  over  to  them  on 
certain  conditions,  or  do  they  demand  territorial  concessions,  some  part  of 
Siberia  or  C^aucasin,  or  perhaps  the  Murmansk  coas^t? 

We  expect  from  you,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  definitely  state  what  you 
and  your  Allies  demand,  and  also  whether  the  allowance  between  your  govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  the  other  entente  powers  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  combination  which  could  be  compared  with  a  corporation  for  drawing  divi- 
dends from  Russia,  or  does  your  government  and  the  other  governments  of  the 
entante  powers  have  each  separate  and  special  demands,  and  what  are  they? 
Particularly  are  we  Interested  to  know  the  demands  of  your  French  Allies 
with  regard  to  the  three  billions  of  rubles  which  the  Paris  bankers  loaned  to 
the  (Jovernment  of  the  Czar — the  oi)pres8or  of  Russia  and  the  enemy  of  his 
own  people?  And  you,  Mr.  President,  as  well  as  your  French  Allies  surely 
know  that  even  if  you  and  your  allies  should  succeed  in  enslaving  and  covering 
with  blood  the  whole  territory  of  R\issia — which  will  not  be  allowed  by  our 
heroi(!  revolutionary  Re<l  Army — that  even  In  that  case  the  Russian  people, 
worn  out  by  the  war  and  not  having  sufficient  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Soviet  rule  to  elevate  their  national  economy,  will  be  unable  to 
pay  to  the  French  bankers  the  full  tribute  for  the  billions  that  were  used  by 
the  (government  of  the  Czar,  for  purposes  Injurious  to  the  people.  Do  your 
French  allies  demand  that  a  part  of  this  tribute  be  paid  in  Installments,  and 
If  so.  what  part,  and  do  they  anticipate  that  their  claims  will  result  In  similar 
claims  by  other  creditors  of  the  infamous  Government  of  the  Czar  which  has 
been  overthrown  by  the  Russian  people?  We  can  hardly  think  that  your  Gov- 
eernment  and  your  allies  are  without  a  ready  answer,  when  your  and  their 
troops  are  trying  to  advance  on  our  territory  with  the  evident  object  of  seizing 
and  enslaving  our  country. 

The  Russian  people  through  the  People's  Red  Army,  aVe  guarding  their 
territory  and  are  bravely  fighting  against  your  invasion  and  against  the  attack 
of  y<mr  Allies.  But  your  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  other  powers 
of  the  Entente  undoubtedly  have  well  prepared  plans,  for  the  sake  of  which  you 
are  shedding  the  blood  of  your  soldiers.  We  expect  that  you  will  state  your 
demands  very  clearly  and  definitely.  Should  we,  however,  be  disappointed, 
should  you  fail  to  reply  to  our  quite  'leflnlte  and  precise  questions,  we  will 
draw  the  only  possible  conclusion — tLiiT  we  arc  Justified  in  the  assumption 
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Ihat  your  Government  and  the  Governments  of  your  Allies  desire  to  get  from 
the  Russian  people  a  tribute  both  in  money  and  in  natural  resources  of  Russia, 
and  territorial  concessions  as  well.  We  will  tell  this  to  the  Russian  people  as 
well  as  to  the  toiling  masses  of  other  countries,  and  the  absence  of  a  reply 
froin  you  will  serve  for  us  as  a  silent  reply.  The  Russian  people  will  then 
understand  that  the  demands  of  your  Government  and  of  the  Governments 
otyour  Allies  are  so  severe  and  vast  that  you  do  not  even  want  to  communi- 
cate them  to  the  Russian  Government. 

People's  Commissaby  of  Fobeion  Affaibs, 
tchitchebin. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  principal  publications  of  the  Bolshevikl  in  New  York 
City  are  the  Novy  Mir 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  language  is  that? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Russian.    The  Workman  and  Peasant. 

Senator  Ovebman.  What  does  "Novy  Mir"  mean? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  New  Era  or  New  Life.  These  are  the  accredited  official 
organs  in  this  country  of  the  Bolshevikl  government. 

The  Bolshevikl  have  organized  in  this  country*  Soviets.  Each  industrial  cen- 
ter in  the  United  States  now  has  its  soviet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  And,  of  course,  the  plan  of  the  propagandists  is  to  extend 
their  influence  until  they  can  take  on  the  functions  of  government. 

Senator  Nei^on.  What  is  their  system  of  organization  in  each  case? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  merely  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  central  committee. 
That  is  what  the  soviet  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  not  local  organizations?  Have  they  not  a  local 
government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  central  committee  is  the  governing  committee;  it  acts 
as  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Consisting  of  delegates  from  these  various  points? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Ovebman.  The  idea,  then,  is  to  form  a  government  within  this*  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Precisely. 

Senator  Ovebman.  And  to  overthrow  this  Government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Precisely.  I  think  that  the  record  should  contain  a  copy 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  heads  of  this 
ftovi^t  government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  this  country? 

Senator  Ovebman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Those  are  largely  foreigners.  They  are  largely  Russians 
over  here  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  cjnstitution  ought  to  go  in,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Let  me  see  that. 

Mr.  Stevenson  (handing  paper  to  the  chairman).  You  will  find  some  extraor- 
dinarily  Interesting  matter  there.  The  disfranchisement  of  all  persons  who 
employ  anybody  or  pay  anyone  any  wages ;  anyone  who  does  that  can  not  vote 
in  the  Soviet  government  You  will  find  some  very  interesting  political  ideas 
fbere. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Yes;  this  will  go  in. 

(The  constitution  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

[Outside  of  front  cover.] 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  BUS8IAN  SOCIALIST  FEDEBATED  SOVIET  BEPUBLIC. 

Since  Intelligent  judgment  on  the  complex  problems  of  Russia  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  Soviet  Government  (which  is  one 
of  those  rare  things — a  new  event  in  history),  we  believe  that  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  study  critically  an  English  translation 
(taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune)  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Soviets.  It  has  been  generally  recognized  in  America  that  so  much  progress 
bas  been  made  in  Russia  in  working  out  this  new  conception  of  the  state  and 
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its  government  Even  if  the  present  Soviet  Government  should  fall,  or  should 
learn  by  experience  to  modify  some  of  its  methods,  the  ideas  embodied  in  this 
document  are  from  henceforth  a  mighty  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  world ; 
and  the  document  itself  may  well  come  to  rank  with  the  great  declarations  ol 
history.    1918.  . 

[Inside  of  front  coyer.]  * 

Read  the  following  books: 

The  Soviets  at  Work,  by  Nicolai  Lenin. 

Political  Parties  in  Russia,  Nicolai  Lenin. 

Our  Revolution,  Leon  Trotzky. 

On  Behalf  of  Russia,  Arthur  Ransom. 

The  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  by  M.  Olgln. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  RUSSIAN  SOCIALIST  FEDERATED 

SOVIET  REPUBLIC* 

The  Soviet  Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Dtttdss. 

I. 

declabation  of  bights  and  duties  of  iabosinq  httkanity. 

[Approved  by  the  Commission  of  the  Central  Committee  for  Drafting  the  Constitntlon  of 

the  Soviets.] 

We,  the  laboring  people  of  Russia,  workmen,  peasants,  cossacks,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  united  in  the  councils  of  the  Workmen's,  Soldiers*,  Peasants*  and  Cos- 
sacks' delegates,  declare  in  the  persons  of  our  plenipotentiary  representatives, 
who  have  assembled  at  the  Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  the  following  rights 
and  duties  of  the  working  and  despoiled  people: 

The  economic  subjection  of  the  laboring  classes  by  the  possessors  of  the 
means  and  instruments  of  production,  of  the  soil,  machines,  factories,  railways, 
and  raw  materials — ^those  basic  sources  of  life — ^appears  as  the  cause  of  all  sorts 
of  political  oppression,  economic  spoliation,  intellectual  and  moral  enslavement 
of  the  laboring  masses. 

The  economic  liberation  of  the  working  classes  from  the  yoke  of  capitalism 
represents,  therefore,  the  greatest  task  of  our  time,  and  must  be  accomplished 
at  all  costs. 

The  liberation  of  the  working  claKse^  must  and  can  be  the  work  of  those 
classes  themselves,  who  must  unite  for  that  purpose  in  the  Soviets  of  the  Work* 
men's,  Soldiers',  Peasants',  and  Cossacks*  delegates. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  every  111  that  oppresses  humanity  and  in  order  to 
secure  to  labor  all  the  rights  belonging  to  it,  we  recognize  that  it  is  necessary 
to  destroy  the  existing  social  structure,  which  rests  upon  private  property  in 
the  soil  and  the  means  of  production,  in  the  spoliation  and  oppression  of  the 
laboring  masses,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  Socialist  structure.  Then  the  whole 
earth,  Its  surface  and  its  depth,  and  all  the  means  and  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, created  by  the  toil  of  the  laboring  classes,  will  belong  by  right  of  conunon 
property  to  the  whole  people,  who  are  united  in  a  fraternal  association  of 
laborers. 

Only  by  giving  society  a  Socialist  structure  can  the  division  of  it  into  hostile 
classes  be  destroyed,  only  so  can  we  put  an  end  to  the  spoliation  and  oppression 
of  men  by  men,  of  class  by  class;  and  all  men — placed  upon  an  equality  as  to 
rights  and  duties — ^will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society  according  to  their 
strength  and  capacities,  and  will  receive  from  society  according  to  their  require- 
ments. 

The  complete  liberation  of  the  laboring  classes  from  spoliation  and  oppres- 
sion appears  as  a  problem,  not  locally  or  nationally  limited,  but  as  a  world 


^  NOTB  BT  MikjOB  Humes  at  time  or  submitting  this  bxcebpt  fob  inclusion  in 
BBCOBD  OF  "  Bolshevik  Pbopaganda." — **  The  above  form  of  constitution  is  apparently  a 
preliminary  draft  of  that  instrument.  The  final  draft  was  adopted  on  July  10,  191S. 
and  appears  in  the  present  volume  immediately  preceding  the  Appendix  at  the  end. 
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problem  and  it  can  be  carried  out  to  its  end  only  through  the  united  exertions 
of  workingmen  of  all  lands.  Therefore,  the  sacred  duty  rests  upon  the  working 
class  of  every  country  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  tiie  workingmen  of  other 
countries  who  have  risen  against  the  capitalistic  structure  of  society. 

A  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat. 

The  working  class  of  Russia,  true  t6  the  legacy  of  the  Internationale,  over- 
threw their  bourgeoisie  in  October,  1917,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  poorest 
peasantry,  seized  the  powers  of  government.  In  establishing  a  dictatoi^ip  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  poorest  peasantry,  the  working  dass  resolved  to  wrest 
capital  from  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie,  to  unite  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Socialist  state  and  thus  to  Increase  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  mass  of  productive  forces. 

The  first  st^s  in  that  direction  were: 

Al>olition  of  property  in  land,  declaration  of  the  entire  soil  to  be  national 
property,  and  the  distribution  of  it  to  the  workmen  without  purchase  money, 
upon  the  principle  of  equality  in  utilizing  it 

Declaration  as  national  property  of  all  forests,  treasures  of  the  earth  and 
waters  of  general  public  utility,  and  all  the  belongings,  whether  animals  or 
things,  of  the  model  farms  and  agricultural  undertakings. 

Introduction  of  a  law  for  the  control  of  workmen  and  for  the  nationalization 
of  a  number  of  branches  of  industry. 

Nationalization  of  the  banks,  which  heretofore  were  one  of  the  mightiest  in^ 
struments  for  the  spoliation  of  society  by  capital. 

Repudiation  of  the  loans  which  were  contracted  by  the  czar's  government 
upon  the  account  of  the  Russian  people. 

Arming  of  the  laborers  and  peasants  and  disarming  of  the  propertied  classes. 

Besides  all  this,. the  introduction  of  a  universal  obligation  to  work,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  parasitic  strata  of  society,  is  planned. 

As  soon  as  production  shall  have  been  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ing masses,  united  in  a  gigantic  association,  in  which  the  development  of  every 
single  individual  will  appear  as  the  condition  for  the  development  of  all 
men;  as  soon  as  the  old  bourgeois  state  with  its  classes  and  class  hatred,  is 
definitely  superseded  by  a  firmly  established  Socialist  society  which  rests  upon 
universal  labor,  upon  the  application  and  distribution  of  all  productive  forcei 
according  to  plan,  and  upon  the  solidarity  of  all  its  members,  then,  along  with 
the  disappearance  of  class  diiferences,  will  disappear  also  the  necessity  for  the 
dictatorship  of  the  working  classes  and  for  state  power  as  the  instrument  of 
(Aass  domination. 

These  are  the  immediate  internal  problems  of  the  Soviet  republic. 

The  International  Policies  of  the  SoiHet  Republic. 

In  its  relation  to  other  nations  the  Soviet  republic  stands  upon  the  principles 
of  the  first  Internationale,  which  recognized  truth,  justice  and  morality  as  the 
foundation  of  its  relations  to  all  humanity,  independent  of  race,  religion,  or 
nationality. 

The  Socialist  Soviet  republic  recognizes  that  wherever  one  member  of  the 
family  of  humanity  is  oppressed  all  humanity  is  oppressed,  and  for  that  reason 
It  proclaims  and  defends  to  the  utmost  the  right  of  all  nations  to  serf 
determination  and  thereby  to  the  free  choice  of  their  destiny. 

It  accords  that  right  to  all  nations  without  exception,  even  to  the  hundred 
of  millions  of  laborers  in  Asia,  Africa,  in  all  colonies  and  the  small  countrlPS 
who,  down  to  the  present  day,  have  been  oppressed  and  despoiled  without  pif/ 
by  the  ruling  classes,  by  the  so-called  civilized  nations.  . 

The  Soviet  republic  has  transformed  into  deeds  the  principles  proclatmeJ 
before  its  existence.    The  right  of   Poland  to  self-determination   having   1)^1 
recognized  in  the  first  days  of   the  March  revolution,  after   the   overturn  J/i 
October  the  Soviet  republic  proclaimed  the  full  Independence  of  Finland  m 
the  right  of  the  Ukraine,  of  Armenia,  of  all  the  people  populating  the  territory 
of  the  former  Russian  empire,  to  their  full  self-determination. 

In  its  efforts  to  create  a  league — free  and  voluntary,  and  for  that  reason 
the  more  complete  and  secure — of  the  working  classes  of  all  the  peoph 
Russia,  the  Soviet  republic  declared  itself  a  federal  republic  and  offered  to 
laborers  and  peasants  of  every  nation  the  opportunity  to  enter  as  members 
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equal  rights  into  tlie  fraternal  family  of  the  Republic  of  Soviets  (through  action 
taken)  independently  In  the  plenipotentiary  sessions  of  their  Soviets,  to  any 
extent  and  in  whatever  form  they  might  wish. 

The  Soviet  RepuhH&s  Basis  of  Peace. 

The  Soviet  republic  has  declared  war  upon  war,  not  only  in  words,  but  also 
in  deeds;  and  in  doing  so  it  formally,  and  in  the  name  of  the  working  masses 
of  Russia,  announced  its  complete  renunciation  of  all  efforts  at  conquest  and 
annexation,  as  well  as  all  thought  of  oppressing  small  nations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Soviet  republic,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  purposes,  broke  openly 
with  the  policy  of  secret  diplomacy  and  secret  treaties,  and  it  proposed  to  all 
belligerent  nations  to  conclude  a  general  democratic  peace  without  annexations 
or  indemnities,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  self-determination  pf  peoples.  That 
standpoint  is  still  firmly  adhered  to  be  the  Soviet  republic. 

Compelled  by  the  policy  of  violence  practised  by  the  imperialisms  of  all  the 
world,  the  Soviet  republic  is  marshalling  its  forces  for  resistance  against  the 
growing  demands  of  the  robber  packs  of  international  capital,  and  it  looks  to 
the  inevitable  rebellion  of  the  working  classes  for  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  how  the  nations  can  live  peacefully  together.  The  international  Socialist 
rebellion  alone,  in  which  the  laboring  people  of  each  state  overthrow  their  own 
imperialists,  puts  an  end  to  war  once  for  all,  and  creates  the  conditions  for  the 
fan  realization  of  the  solidarity  of  the  working  i)eople  of  the  entire  world. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Workers. 

Taking  its  stand  upon  the  principles  of  the  Internationale,  the  Soviet  republic 
recognizes  that  there  can  be  no  rights  without  duties,  and  no  duties  without 
rights,  and,  therefore,  proclaims  at  the  same  time,  with  the  rights  of  the  working 
classes  In  a  rejuvenated  society,  the  following  outline  of  their  duties : 

To  fight  everywhere  and  without  sparing  their  strength  for  the  complete 
power  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  stamp  out  all  attempts  to  restore  the 
dominion  of  the  despoilers  and  oppressors. 

To  assist  with  all  their  strength  in  overcoming  the  depression  caused  by  the 
war  and  the  opposition  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  to  cooperate  In  bringing  about 
as  speedy  a  recovery  as  possible  of  production  In  all  branches  of  economy. 

To  subordinate  their  personal  and  group  interests  to  the  Interests  of  all  the 
working  people  of  Uussin  an<l  the  whule  world. 

To  defend  the  republic  of  the  Soviets,  the  only  Socialist  bulwark  in  the 
capitalistic  world,  from  the  attacks  of  International  imperialism  without  spar- 
ing their  own  strength  and  even  their  own  lives. 

To  keep  In  mind  always  and  everywhere  the  sacred  duty  of  liberating  labor 
from  the  domination  of  capital,  and  to  strive  for  the  establlshm^it  of  a  world- 
embracing  fraternal  league  of  working  people. 

In  proclaiming  these  rights  and  duties  the  Russian  Socialist  Republic  of  the 
Soviets  calls  upon  the  working  classes  of  the  entire  world  to  accomplish  their 
^sk  to  the  very  end,  and  in  the  faith  that  the  Socialist  ideal  will  soon  be 
Chieved  to  write  upon  their  flags  the  old  battle  cry  of  the  working  people. 

Proletarians  of  all  lands  unite 
Long  live  the  Socialist  world  revolution ! 

IL 

General  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Russian  socialist  federal 

XEFTTBLIC. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
^<7«blic  involves,  in  view  of  the  present  transition  period,  the  establishment 
of=*  dictatorship  of  the  urban  and  rural  proletariat  and  the  poorest  peasantry, 
power  of  the  pan-Russian  Soviet  authority,  the  crushing  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
r^^bolition  of  the  spoliation  of  men  by  men  and  the  Introduction  of  Socialism 
U/  hich  there  will  be  neither  a  division  Into  classes  nor  a  state  authority. 
•^^1^  Russian  republic  Is  the  free  Socialist  society  of  all  the  working  people 

Russia,  united  in  the  urban  and  rural  Soviets. 

Tif^ie  Soviets  of  those  regions  which  differentiate  themselves  by  a  special  form 

citlstence  and  national  character  will  be  united  into  autonomous  regional 
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associations  mled  by  tlie  sessions  of  tlie  Soviets  of  those  regions  and  their  own 
executive  organs. 

The  Soviet  associations  of  the  regions  participate  in  the  RussiaB  Socialist 
republic  upon  the  basis  of  federation,  at  the  head  of  whch  stands  the  pan- 
Russian  session  of  the  Soviets  and,  in  periods  between  the  sessions,  the  pan- 
Russian  central  executive  committee. 

III. 

CONCERNING  THE  BUSSIAN    SOVIETS. 

The  right  to  vote  and  to  be  elected  to  the  Soviets  is  enjoyed  by  the  following 
citizens  of  the  Russian  Socialists  Soviet  republic  of  both  sexes  who  shall  have 
completed  their  eighteenth  year  by  the  day  of  election : 

All  who  have  acquired  the  means  of  living  through  labor  that  is  productive 
and  useful  to  society  and  are  members  of  the  trades  associations,  namely : 

(a)  Laborers  and  employees  of  classes  who  are  employed  in  industry,  trade 
and  agriculture. 

(b)  Peasants  and  Ck>ssack  agricultural  laborers  who  hire  no  labor. 

(c)  Employees  and  laborers  in  the  offices  of  the  Soviet  goyemment. 

(d)  Soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Soviets. 

(e)  Citizens  of  the  two  previous  categories  who  have  to  any  degree  lost 
their  capacity  to  work. 

The  following  persons  enjoy  neither  the  right  to  vote  nor  to  be  voted  for, 
even  though  they  belong  to  one  of  the  categories  enumerated  above,  namely : 

Persons  who  employ  liIrM  labor  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  an  increase  of 
profits ; 

Persons  who  have  an  income  without  doing  any  work,  such  as  interest  from 
capital,  receipts  from  property,  and  so  on. 

Private  merchants,  trade  and  commercial  agents ; 

Employes  of  communities  for  religious  worship ; 

Employes  and  agents  of  the  former  police,  the  gendarmterle  corps  and  the 
Ochrana ;  also  members  of  the  dynasty  that  formerly  ruled  R\;ssia ; 

Persons  who  have  in  legal  form  been  declared  demented  or  mentally  deficient 
and  also  deaf  and  dumb  persons; 

Persons  who  have  been  punished  for  selfish  or  dishonorable  misdemeanors. 

IV-VII. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  STATE. 

The  government  is  based  upon  the  smallest  settlements  (villages  aiid  ham- 
lets), the  inhabitants  of  which  may  elect  one  representative  to  each  100 
persons. 

The  rural  Soviets  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Soviets  of  the  Wolosts  (dis- 
tricts), and  these  latter  under  the  Soviets  of  the  Ujesd  (larger  regions). 

The  urban  and  Ujesd  Soviets  elect  delegates  to  sessions  of  the  government 
of  Oblast  Soviets.  Each  of  these  bodies  chooses  independently  its  own  execu- 
tive committee. 

VI  n. 

CONCKRNING  THK  PAN-RUSSIAN  CONGRFJ3S  OF  THE  SOVIETS. 

The  Pan-Uusslan  Congress  of  Soviets  consists  of  representatives  of  the  urban 
Soviets  (one  delegate  for  each  25,000  voters)  and  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment congresses  (one  delegate  for  each  125,000  voters). 

The  Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  will  be  called  together  by  the  Pan- 
Russian  central  executive  committee  at  least  twice  a  year. 

The  extraordinary  Pan-Russian  Congress  will  be  called  together  by  the  Pan- 
Ruasian  central  executive  committee  upon  Its  own  Initiative  or  upon  the  demand 
of  the  Soviets  of  districts  embracing  at  least  one-third  of  the'  entire  population 
of  the  republic. 

The  Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  elects  the  central  executive  committee 
of  not  more  than  200  members,         . 

The  Pan-Russian  executive  committee  is  responsible  tp  the  Pan-Russ.ian 
Congress  of  Soviets. 
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The  Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  is  tbe  highest  power  in  the  republic. 
In.  the  period  between  its  sessions  that  power  is  represented  by  the  Pan-Russian 
central  executive  committee. 

Eleven  Administrative  Departments. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  central  executive  committee  shall  be  divided 
Into  11  colleges  for  administrative  functions.    There  are : 

Foreign  policies. 

Defense  of  the  country  (army  and  navy). 

Social  order  and  security  (militia),  census  of  the  people,  registration  of  so- 
cieties and  associations,  fire  department,  Insurance,  organization  of  the  Soviets. 

Justice. 

Public  economy  (with  subsections  for  agriculture,  Industry,  and  trade, 
finances,  railways,  food  supply,  state  property  and  construction). 

Labor  and  social  welfare. 

Education  and  enlightenment  of  the  people. 

Public  health. 

Post,  telegraph  and  telephone. 

Federal  and  national  affairs. 

Control  and  auditing. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  One  could  continue  to  give  illustrations  of  the  speeches  made, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  propaganda;  but  I  hardly  think  It 
will  be  necessary  to  cumber  the  record  with  repetition. 

Senator  Nei.son.  So  far,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases,  they  are  all 
confined  to  foreigners,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Ste^tcnson.  Except  that  the  Socialists  approve  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment In  a  great  many  Instances. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  And  express  sympathy  for  it  In  their  publications,  and  are 
cooperating  with  the  Bolshevlld.  A  casual  glance  at  some  of  the  Socialist 
papers  will  satisfy  anyone  that  that  is  the  case. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  Is  a  community  of  interest? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Distinctly.  I  think  that  the  Interesting  point  about  the 
Bolshevlkl,  which  might  be  brought  out,  is  that  prior  to  their  propaganda  we 
had  these  different  branches  of  radical  thought,  having  somewhat  conflicting 
principles  so  that  they  could  not  cooperate. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  instead  of  having  all  these  organ- 
izations of  various  kinds  that  we  have  had  in  this  country,  the  Bolshevik!  In 
Russia  have  succeeded  in  concentrating  all  the  lye,  one  might  say.  Into  one 
system? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Precisely,  and  for  this  reason,  that  all  of  the  radical  people 
believe  that  everyone  should  belong  to  the  proletariat 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  Bolshevlkl  say  "Everything  should  belong  to  the  prole- 
tariat ;  the  proletariat  should  take  control  now,  and  we  will  work  out  our  theory 
afterwards.'*  That  makes  a  common  platform  for  all  of  these  radical  groups 
to  stand  on,  because  the  anarchist  feels  that  If  the  proletariat  gets  control  he 
can  effect  his  theory,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  various  other  groups  of 
radical  thinkers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  they  have  really  rendered  a  service  to  the  various 
classes  of  reformers  and  progressives  that  we  have  here  in  this  country,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Apparently. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  concentrating  their  doctrines  Into  one  formula? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  have. 
«  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  •  • 

MaJ.  Humes.  You  have  outlined  In  a  general  way  the  activities  of  the  radical 
groups  in  this  country,  and  from  your  study  of  the  cause  advocated  by  the 
radioed  groups  In  this  country  that  you  have  referred  to  and  what  they  are 
contending  for,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  government  in  Russia  and  the 
activities  In  Russia,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  elements  that  yon  have 
referred  to  in  this  country  are  the  same  elements  that  are  now  at  war  with  and 
fighting  in  the  field  against  American  soldiers  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Stevknson.  They  are  the  same  element 
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Senator  Nelson.  They  are  not  exactly  the  same  crowd,  but  they  have  the 
same  gospel? 

Mr.  Ste\'en80n.  They  are  even  the  same  crowd.  Senator,  because  John  Reed 
is  the  accredited  r^resentative  of  that  government 

Senator  Nelson.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  this  country ;  and  Albert  Rhys  Williams  admits  that  he 
is  a  propagandist  for  that  government  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  Reed  the  official  representative  here? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  ^e  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Ste>-er80n.  I  believe  that  he  tried  to.  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  that  among 
his  effects,  however,  he  had  the  official  forms  supplied  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment for  Soviet  marriages  and  divorces,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

MaJ.  Humes.  What  are  the  forms  and  the  requirements  for  marriages  and 
divorces  under  the  Soviet  govemmoit  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Simply  a  statement  before  the  proper  commissary  that  they^ 
want  to  be  married  or  that  they  want  to  be  divorced. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  they  have  as  many  wives  as  they  want? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  rotation. 

MaJ.  Humes.  Polygamy  is  recognized,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  know  about  polygamy.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
study  of  their  social  order  quite  as  fully  as  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  a  man  can  marry  and  then  get  a  divorce  when  he 
gets  tired,  and  get  another  wife? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Precisely. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  keep  up  the  operation? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Tes. 

Scoiator  Overman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  teach  free  love? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  do. 

Maj.  Humes.  Can  a  divorce  be  secured  upon  the  application  of  one  party  to 
the  marriage,  or  has  it  to  be  by  agreement? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  by  one  party. 

MaJ.  Humes.  By  either  party? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  By  either  party. 

MaJ.  Humes.  They  can  renounce  the  marital  bond  at  will? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Precisely. 

MaJ.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  element  that  is  active  in  this 
country  is  advocating  the  same  thing  here  in  their  public  speeches,  or  their 
literature? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  considerable  of  the  literature  some  of  the  element  has 
done  so.    I  will  not  say  that  all  have. 

MaJ.  Humes.  The  committee  asked  you  yesterday  to  rearrange  the  *' Who's 
Who.**  Has  that  woric,been  completed  so  that  it  can  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  has  been  practically  completed,  Major. 

MaJ.  Humes.  You  have  not  fully  completed  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  will  have  it  completed  very  shortly.  It  is  more  of  a  task 
than  I  realized  at  first 

MaJ.  Humes.  But  it  will  be  completed  for  submission  for  the  record  later  in 
the  day? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

MaJ.  Humes.  I  think  that;  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  unless  the  committee  has 
something  further. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  this  movement  is  growing  constantly  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Overman.  Rapidly  or  slowly? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  it  is  growing  rather  rapidly,  if  we  can  gauge  it  by  the 
amount  of  literature  that  is  distributed  and  the  number  of  meetings  held.  It  is 
a  very  indefinite  sort  of  thing.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  state  how  effective 
these  sheets  are. 

Senator  Overman.  Yon  have  not  discovered  that  it  is  growing  among  the 
American  population;  it  is  more  among  the  foreigners,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Well,  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science  publishes  all  of  these 
works,  like  the  Letters  from  Leoin,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  is  made  up 
very  largely  of  American  citizens,  such  as  Charles  Andrew  Beard,  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Dana,  Algernon  Lee,  and  Scott  Nearing. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  repird  this  propaganda  as  a  menace  to  our  country? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Decidedly.  I  conceive*  it  to  be  the  gravest  menace  to  the 
country  to-day. 

Senator  Overman.  Your  idea  Is  that  these  people  are  conducting  In  this  coun- 
try an  organization  within  this  country  for  the  overthrow  of  Its  Government, 
carrying  the  red  flag,  and  with  the  cry  "  Down  with  capitalists  "  as  the  prin- 
cipal teaching? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  given  us  a  good  diagnosis.  Now,  can  you  give  us 
any  remedy  or  suggest  any  remedy  for  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  strilfes  me,  Senator,  that  there  are  several  things  which 
might  be  done. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  foreign  agitators  diould  be  deported.  I 
think  the  bars  should  be  put  up  to  exclude  seditious  literature  from  the  country. 
There  is  practically  no  way  now  to  stop  this  material  from  coming  In. 

I  think  that  American  citizens  who  advocate  revolution  should  be  punished 
under  a  law  drawn  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  you  will  hear  somebody  In  the  Senate  talking  about 
freedom  of  speech,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  but  revolution  is  somewhat  different  from  freedom  of 
speech. 

I  think,  however,  that  that  would  not  be  sufficient.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
things  that  must  be  carried  on  Is  a  counter-propaganda  campaign. 

Senator  Nelson.  An  educational  campaign? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  A  campaign  of  education.  I  think  that  you  must  employ  the 
same  weapons  that  they  employ. 

The  thing  that  has  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else  is  that  you  see  all 
of  these  papers,  all  of  these  documents,  and  you  hear  of  all  of  those  speeches 
and  meetings,  and  you  do  not  see  a  scratch  of  the  pen  that  reaches  these  people, 
hardly,  to  disprove  the  arguments  which  are  put  forth  by  these  papers. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  do  you  find  much  in  our  public  press,  the  daily  press, 
the  weekly  press,  or  our  monthlies,  that  calls  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  these  things  and  points  out  the  danger  of  them? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  until  very  recently.  Senator.  We  have  seen  this  move- 
ment grow  up  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  In  the  foreign-language  press,  and 
now  it  has  extended  to  all  these  other  papers.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  should  be  trained  to  combat  this  thing;  and  still  further, 
I  think  if  you  go  back  into  history  you  will  find  a  very  Interesting  parallel  In 
the  United  States  to  the  condition  which  we  find  here  now.  You  will  remember 
that  In  about  1791  or  1792  or  1793,  somewhere  along  there,  we  had  the  great 
whisky  rebellion  In  western  Pennsylvania.  That  whisky  retielllon  was  brought 
about  through  the  agitation  of  civil  liberties  bureaus,  which  were  the  reflex  of 
the  Jacobean  clubs  In  France,  and  In  the  Life  of  Washington  by  John  Marshall, 
he  makes  a  very  Interesting  observation  on  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  Robesplere 
was  guillotined  in  France,  and  the  Jacobean  clubs  lost  their  power,  iramedlntely 
in  the  United  States  there  came  the  dissolution  of  these  democratic  societies. 
And  it  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  a  lesson  for  us  to-day  In  that :  That  so  long 
as  the  Bolshevlkl  control  and  dominate  the  millions  of  Europe,  so  long  that  is 
going  to  be  a  constant  menace  and  encouragement  to  the  radical  and  dissatisfied 
elements  In  this  country. 

******* 

Thereupon  the  siibconiinittoe  proiTcdecl  to  take  testimony. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  CHAFIN  HUNTINGTON. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Maj.  Humes.  Doctor,  where  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  Huntington.  With  my  parents  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Maj.  Humes.  Are  you  connected  with  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Huntington.  With  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Senator  WoLCOTT.  May  I  interrupt  ?    Doctor,  what  is  your  deprree? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Doctor  of  engineering. 
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Maj.  HuM£8.  From  what  institution'^ 

Mr.   HuNiiNGTON.  From   thB   Royal   Technical   College,   Aix   la 
Chappelle,  in  Bhenish  Prussia. 

Ma].  Humes.  Have  you  a  degree  from  any  institution  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  From  the  Columbia  University;  mechanical 
engineer. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Your  degree  from  the  foreign  institution  was  a 
postgraduate  degree? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  a  postgraduate  degree. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  your  degree  from  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Mechanical  engineer. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  your  foreign  iJegree  is  doctor  of  engineer- 
ing? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Engineering. 

Maj.  Humes.  Were  you  attached  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Pet- 
rograd  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  was  designated  to  the  embassy  as  the  commer- 
cial attach^  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Maj.  Humes.  During  what  period  of  time  were  you  serving  in 
that  capacity? 

Mr.  Huntington.  From  June,  1916,  until  September,  1918. 

Maj.  Humes.  Were  you  in  Bussia  during  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Huntington.  During  the  entire  period. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  parts  of  Russia  were  you  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  began  my  work  in  Petrograd.  subsequently, 
following  instructions  of  my  department,  I  traveled  over,  in  the 
summer  of  1916,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  European  Russia,  that  is 
from  Archangel  as  iPar  south  as  Tiflis  in  the  Caucasus,  and  as  far 
west  as  Finland,  and  down  the  Volga. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  in  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Huntinoton.  At  that  period,  yes,  sir;  in  1916. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  in  Little  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington,  Tes,  that  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  in  Great  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  Great  Russia,  yes.  That  is  the  part  which 
contains  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

Senator  Ovi»man.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Following  that  trip  about  Russia,  which  con- 
sumed something  over  two  months  at  that  time,  I  remained  in  Petro- 
grad, only  visiting  Moscow  for  a  period  of  time ;  and  then  in  February 
of  1918,  when  the  allied  embassies  all  left  Petrograd,  I  was  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Francis,  the  American  ambassador,  to  Siferia.  So  that  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  1918, 1  lived  in  Siberia. 

I  returned  again,  on  instructions  of  the  ambassador,  from  Siberia 
to  Moscow,  arriving  there  about  the  1st  of  May,  1918,  and  remained 
in  Moscow  until  the  26th  of  August,  when  the  American  consulate 
general,  the  Italian  consulate  general,  the  military  mission,  with 
certain  exceptions,  one  man  in  each  case,  and  the  Belgians,  repre- 
sented, as  it  finally  happened,  by  one  man,  their  consul  general,  were 
permitted  to  leave,  with  the  American  civilians,  the  confines  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  did  you  go  in  Siberia? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  Primarily  to  Irkutsk,  which  is  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  on  the  west 
side  of  Lake  Baikal? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Irkutsk,  yes.  I  have  also  been  around  the  lake 
once,  and  I  also  went  to  Verkhne  Udinsk. 

Senator  Neuson.  Were  you  at  Kiakhata? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  down  the  river  at  all? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Although  I  have  been  on  the  river  on  a  boat,  I 
have  never  been  on  it  to  go  for  any  distance. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  down  as  far  as  the  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Usuri  River? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  gir. 

Mai.  Humes.  Will  you  state  what  the  conditions  were  as  you  ob- 
served and  found  them  during  your  stay  in  Russia,  and  especially 
outline  and  give  the  committee  any  facts  that  you  have  in  reference 
to  the  actual  application  of  the  Soviet  government  after  the  revolu- 
tion. Outline  the  conditions  just  as  you  found  them  from  time  to 
time  at  the  various  points  you  are  familiar  with. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Before  you  proceed  to  answer  that  question: 
You  say  that  you  left  Moscow  along  with  members  of  the  Italian 
consulate  and  others? 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  was  a  special  train  made  up  on  that  occa- 
sion, composed  of  the  staff  of  the  American  consulate  general,  of 
American  citizens  who  comprised  chiefly,  but  not  all,  the  employees 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  of  the  employees  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
which  had  a  considerable  staff,  and  a  few  others;  the  Italian  repre- 
sentatives, chiefly  the  Italian  military  mission,  with  their  wives,  and 
the  Belgians. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  Bel^an^  the  consul  general,  came. 
They  had  not  a  very  lar^e  representation  m  the  country  at  that  time. 
They  were  the  three  nationauties  to  go  on  that  train. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  used  the  expression  that  you  were  permit- 
ted to  leave.  Were  these  various  officials  required  to  leave,  in  any 
wise?  Were  they  requested  to  leave,  or  was  the  desire  on  their  part 
to  leave,  and  was  it  that  they  got  the  permission  to  get  this  train 
and  thus  get  out? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  the  last  is  the  case.  They  had  arrived  at 
a  sort  of  impasse  where  they  were  no  longer  able  to  perform  their 
functions;  so  they  requested,  through  the  neutral  powers — ^that  is, 
each  one  of  the  allied  Governments  was  at  that  time  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  neutral  power,  and  they  requested — ^permission  to  leave 
the  country.  I  say  "  finally  allowed  to  leave,"  because  there  were 
some  negotiations  on  the  subject,  and  the  leaving  was  made  con- 
tingent upon  certain  counter  concessions  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Bolsheviki  government  in  other  countries.  This  is  a  chapter  of 
the  political  history  which,  unless  you  care  to  have  me,  I  will  not  go 
into. 

Senator  King.  The  fact  is  that  they  murdered — ^the  Bolsheviki 
murdered — ^the  British  representative,  and  they  made  the  lives  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other  nations,  including  our  own  ambassa- 
dor, so  intolerable,  and  there  was  such  a  constant  menace  over  them. 
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that  they  were  compelled  to  leave?  Is  not  that  a  fact,  that  they  mur- 
dered the  British  officer?  I  will  ask  you  that  first.  I  had  several 
questions  in  one. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Rather  than  to  answer  that  directly,  I  should 
say  that  a  party  of  the  Bolsheviki  Bed  Ouard,  under  a  commissar, 
came  to  the  British  Embassy  and  came  into  the  embassy,  which  of 
course  is  always  recognized  as  the  groimd,  in  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  of  the  power  at  home — ^that  is,  the  British  Embassy  or 
the  American  Embassrjr  is  a  piece  of  British  soil  or  of  America,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  foreign  country — ^they  came  in  with  arms, 
intent  on  making  a  raid  on  the  embassy,  whereupon  the  British  naval 
officer  in  question,  who  was  there,  warned  them  to  leave.  They  came 
on  and  he  opened  fire  on  them,  defending  his  own  embassy. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  there,  and  did  you  see  that? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir.  At  that  time  I  was  some  miles  from 
Petrograd,  a  very  short  distance  away,  in  a  border  town  at  the  Fin- 
nish border,  the  name  of  which  in  English  is  White  Island.  It  is 
about  a  half  an  hour  distant  from  Petrograd.  The  news  was  brought 
to  us  at  that  point. 

Senator  King.  The  officer  was  killed? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  You  did  not  state  that  fact 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  of  course  he  was  killed. 

Senator  King.  Our  ambassador  is  not  there,  in  Petrograd  or  in 
Moscow? 

Mr.  Huntington.  At  this  moment? 

Senator  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Oh,  no  sir. 

Senator  King.  He  and  others  were  driven  out,  or  conditions  were 
so  intolerable  that  they  left,  many,  many  months  a^  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  the  conditions  were  made  such  that  they 
could  not  remain. 

Senator  King.  And  one  of  our  representatives  now  is  in  jail,  or 
imprisoned  by  the  Soviet,  or  by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  underhand  that  the  former  United  States 
consul  in  Petrograd  is  in  prison  in  Turkestan. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Minnesota,  who  was 
attached  to  the  service  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  Ambassador  Francis  in  Bussia  still? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir;  he  has  been  in  London,  and  was  called, 
so  the  newspapers  stated,  to  Paris  for  a  conference  with  our  repre- 
sentatives there.  Whether  he  has  returned  to  London  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. I  know  no  more  of  his  movements  there  than  what  the  news- 
papers have  told  us. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  remained  there  some  time  after  the  other 
legations  had  left? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  Kussia? 

Senator  Sterling.  In  Bussia;  not  at  Petrograd,  but  in  Bussia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  should  explain  that,  sir,  by  saying  that  the 
allied  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  council  had  agreed  at  one  time 
to  leave  Petrograd,  and  had  about  agreed  to  leave  the  country ;  that 
some  of  them  took  steps  to  do  so;  that  Ambassador  Francis  finally 
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decided  not  to  leave  Russian  soil,  but  transferred  his  embassv  to  a 
town  about  350  or  860  miles  east  of  Petrograd,  called  Vologcia. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  at  the  railroad  junction  on  the  route  from 
Archangel  to  East  Siberia? 

Mr.  HuNTiNQTON.  Yes,  it  is  at  the  junction  between  the  north  and 
south  route  to  Archangel  and  the  east  and  west  route  to  Siberia. 
There  he  was  joined  by  the  other  allied  representatives. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  east  of  Petrograd  is  that  point? 

Mr.  Huntington.  My  memory  tells  me  it  is  360  miles.  I  think 
I  am  nearly  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  and  it  is  about  due  south  from  Archangel? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Very  nearly  due  south. 

Senator  Neuson.  What  is  the  distance  from  Archangel  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same ;  perhaps  a  little  more. 
The  total  distance  to  Archangel  is  760  miles,  so  that  I  should  say  it 
was  about  400  miles  from  Archangel  to  Vologda. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  other  repre- 
sentatives were  intercepted  in  their  attempts  to  get  out  of  the  country, 
or  delayed  by  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  February,  do  you  mean,  or  do  you  mean  later 
on  in  the  last  time ;  in  the  last  oi  August,  when  I  described  the  de- 
parture of  the  Americans,  Italians,  and  Belgians? 

Senator  Sterling.  On  either  occasion  were  they  delayed  or  pre- 
vented? 

Mr.  Huntington.  About  the  time  in  February  I  can  not  state  in 
detail,  or  from  direct  personal  knowledge,  since  I  left  on  the  train 
which  took  most  of  the  American  representatives  out  east,  and  was 
sent  subsequently  with  that  train  by  the  ambassador  to  Siberia. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  did  the  American  representatives  leave? 

Mr.  Huntington.  At  that  time,  sir? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes ;  at  any  time.    Why  did  they  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  were  two  situations  existing,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  at  those  times. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Why  did 
they  leave  there?    We  were  at  peace  with  them. 

Mr.  Huntington.  So  far  as  February  was  concerned,  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  leaving  Petrograd  was  the  feared  German  advance  on 
the  town.  The  Qermans  were  very  near  by  in  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
and  the  advices  were  such  as  to  cause  very  great  fear  that  they 
would  come  to  Petrograd.  That  was  shared  more  or  less  by  all,  and 
it  was  the  cause  also  of  the  removal  of  the  Bolshevik  government 
from  Moscow  at  the  same  period. 

Senator  E[ing.  Senator  Overman  wants  to  know  why  our  repre- 
sentatives and  the  representatives  of  other  nations  finally  left  Eussia. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Why  they  left  Petrograd  at  that  time? 

Senator  King.  No  ;  why  did  the  representatives  leave  Russia  at  all  ? 
Why  are  not  the  representatives  of  foreign  Governments  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Simply  because  their  treatment  of  the  foreign 
Governments  is  such  as  to  make  functioning  as  a  Government  repre- 
sentative there  at  this  moment  impossible. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  not  actually  ordered  out  of  the  coun- 
try, finally?  Now,  is  not  this  the  situation,  that  when  they  were 
threatened  with  the  German  advance  to  Petrograd,  the  Bolshevik 
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government  and  the  foreign  representatives  all  retired  to  Moscow 
and  remained  there  for  a  while,  and  finally  the  foreign  representatives 
were  compelled  to  leave  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  HiTNTiNQTON.  Not  quite  so,  Senator.  In  February,  when  the 
German  advance  was  expected,  the  American  Embassy  aivided  into 
two  parts,  a  larger  part  and  a  smaller  P&rt,  the  smaller  part  con- 
taining the  ambassador  and  one  or  two  officers  who  stayed  with  him, 
and  the  larger  part,  containing  some  of  the  citizens — the  conditions 
in  Russia  having  become  very  anarchical  at  that  time,  so  that  it  was 
thought  very  dangerous  for  the  average  person  who  had  not  official 
business  there  to  remain — we  sent  east  in  trains  that  passed  out  finally 
through  Siberia.  The  remaining,  smaller  section  of  the  embassy 
staff,  composed  of  the  ambassador  and  two  or  three  of  his  secretaries, 
proceeded  after  a  day  or  two — those  dates  could  be  supplied — ^to  the 
town  of  Vologda  and  remained  there  until,  I  should  say — ^I  should 
wish  to  check  this  date  absolutely ;  it  will  be  on  file  here  in  the  appro- 
priate department — I  think  until  July,  when  the  ambassador  and  the 
allied  embassies  and  legations  left  Vologda  for  Archangel. 

Senator  Nelson.  Vologda  is  northeast  of  Moscow,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  About  how  far? 

Mr.  Huntington.  About  250  miles. 

Senator  Nemon.  So  that  our  people  retired  fi'om  Moscow  up  to 
that  railroad  junction? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir;  our  embassjr  at  that  time  did  not  go  to 
Moscow.  Our  embassy,  what  was  left  of  it,  was  directed  to  Vologda. 
The  representatives  that  we  had  in  Moscow  were  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  general  always  stationed  at  that  place  and  who  did  not 
change  their  station. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Leonard  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Mr.  Leonard  was  a  vice  consul  on  the  staff  of 
the  American  consul  general. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Summers  died? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Mr.  Summers  died  while  I  was  en  route  to  join 
him.  I  learned  of  his  death  while  passing  through  Vologda,  on  the 
way  to  Moscow. 

Senator  E[ing.  Would  you  prefer,  Doctor,  to  proceed  in  your  own 
way,  giving  a  narrative  and  your  testimony  chronologically,  or  to 
submit  to  these  rather  irregular  interruptions,  which  must  disturb 
the  chronological  sequence  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  had  thought,  if  it  was  aneeable  to  you,  to 
make  a  brief  chronological  record  and  then  submit  to  any  cross- 
examination. 

Senator  Ring.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  go  on  in  that  way. 

Senator  Overman.  Proceed  in  that  way;  Mr.  Huntington. 

Mr.  Huntington.  As  I  understand  it,  what  I  am  asked  to  appear 
here  and  do  is  to  tell  as  honestly  and  truthfully  as  I  may  what  I  Imow 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  so-called  Bolsheviki  government  in 
Russia. 

I  was  sent  to  Russia  in  1916  as  a  commercial  attach^  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  accredited  to  the  American  Embassy.  That 
means  that  I  was  sent  there  as  a  Government  employee.  I  had  been 
previously  for  two  years  in  the  Government  employ  in  similar  work. 
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I  was  sent  to  Russia  to  do  my  part  in  developing  Russian- American 
trade  relations. 

I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  American  Embassy,  where  my  office 
was  situated,  and  was  in  constant  touch  with  the  ambassador  and  the 
embassy's  staff,  so  that  I  had  rather  unusual  opportunities  to  observe 
and  study. 

I  spent  eight  months  under  the  so-called  regime — ^that  is,  under 
the  regime  of  the  Czar  Nicolas,  from  June,  1916,  to  March,  1917.  On 
the  Russian  New  Year's  Day?  1917,  I  was  presented,  with  the  other 
members  of  the  staff,  to  the  Emperor. 

In  March  the  same  Emperor  had  abdicated,  and  a  very  nearly 
bloodless  revolution  took  place,  after  which,  first,  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  was  formed.  I  then  lived  under  this  government 
and  its  successors  from  March  until  November  of  1917. 

In  November  of  1917  came,  after  lon^  preparation,  the  coup  d'etat 
of  the  so-called  Bolshevik  party,  and  this  coup  d'etat  was  successful ; 
and  I  then  lived  under  the  Bolshevik  regime  from  November  of  1917 
until  September  1,  to  be  accurate,  of  1918. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Was  it  not  the  Kerensky  government  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Czar's  government  in  March,  until  November  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  is  most  often  called  the  Kerensky  government 
because  of  the  fact  that  Kerensky's  name  was  the  outstanding  name. 
Kerensky  was  not  the  premier  of  the  first  provisional  government, 
but  sat  in  it  as  the  minister  of  justice,  and  his  star  was  a  rising  one. 
His  influence  grew,  or  the  influence  which  was  attributed  to  him,  so 
that  in  the  succeeding  combinations 

Senator  Neuson.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  only  my  under- 
standing is,  and  I  want  to  bring  that  before  you,  that  the  real 
Bolshevik  government  did  not  succeed  until  in  the  fall  of  1917. 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  very  clear,  sir.  They  did  not  come  in — 
were  not  able  to  gain  the  power — until  eight  months  after  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  in  March,  1917. 

Beginning  with  June  of  1916,  and  from  that  time  onward,  I  had, 
first,  upwards  of  two  months  in  Petrograd,  and  then  over  two  months 
traveling.  The  country  was  at  war.  At  that  period  we  were  not,  so 
that  the  contrast  was  especially  sharp  to  me  who  had  come  from  a 
peace  country. 

The  transportation  system  was  hopelessly  overloaded.  Russia  is 
weakly  economically  developed  for  her  size,  anyhow,  being  chiefly  a 
peasant  country,  a  rarmin^  country,  althou^  some  phases  of  indus- 
try are  strongly  developed.  But  in  general  the  economic  and  busi- 
ness apparatus  is  a  weak  one. 

The  transportation  was  overloaded,  which  caused  food  difficulty. 

In  manufacturing,  munition  manufacturing  was  going  on  as  best 
they  could,  but  still  not  enough.  There  was  profiteering;  there  was 
corruption ;  there  were  reports  widely  circulated  of  Grerman  intrigue 
in  high  circles.  The  country  at  large  was  hard  at  work  at  war.  Or- 
dinary society  as  we  know  it  was  very  much  disturbed,  mothers  and 
daughters  of  families  being  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  fathers  and 
sons  being  at  the  front. 

The  losses  were  very  great,  and  there  were  all  the  attendant  conse- 
quences of  war. 
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Senator  Wolcjott.  May  I  interject  a  question  here?  Frbm  your 
observation  do  you  think  vou  are  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  wholeheartedness  of  the  Kussian  people  who  came  under  your 
observation,  in  support  of  the  war  at  that  tune  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  in  the 
towns,  yes.  The  Bussian  peasant  with  whom  I  had  contact  as  time 
went  on  was,  as  the  Russian  peasant  is,  as  a  man,  a  local  man,  a  man 
with  a  very  narrow  vision,  a  man  who  has  never  had  any  oppor- 
tunity, and  as  far  as  that  permitted  he  was  interested  in  the  war.  It 
was  always  pointed  out,  universally,  that  the  war  as  compared  to 
the  very  disastrous  Japanese  war,  was  a  popular  war,  a  people's  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  that  you  think  the  statement  that  before  the 
Czar  abdicated  the  Kussian  people  were  as  enthusiastic  in  favor  of 
the  war  as  could  be,  to  be  a  just  statement,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Proceed  witfi  your  story. 

Mr.  Huntington.  At  that  time  I  traveled  throughout  Russia,  and 
in  soing  through  the  provincial  towns  was  able  to  go  into  many  shops 
and  stores  as  a  commercial  traveler,  so  to  speak,  and  to  see  the  absence 
of  goods;  was  able  to  see  the  building  operations  held  up,  large 
buildings  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  in  the  large  towns,  with  scaffold- 
ing about  them,  that  could  not  go  on  for  lack  of  material  and  labor; 
was  able  to  see  how  overloaded  the  railroads  were;  was  able  to  see  the 
graft  which  was  used  to  get  shipments  made;  was  able  to  see  the  work 
which  the  Zemstvo  organizations  were  doing,  and  without  which  the 
war  would  not  have  gone  on — they  and  the  war  industry  committees 
were  in  helping  the  Government ;  was  able  to  see  how  hard  hit,  under 
the  surface,  Russia  was,  as  a  weakly  organized  economic  and  manu- 
facturing country,  having  to  put  into  the  field  the  millions  of  soldiers 
which  she  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  speak  and  understand  the  Russian  language? 

Mr.  Huntington.  For  ordinary  conversational  purposes,  and  for 
reading  the  newspapers,  yes.  For  reading  economic  books,  yes.  To 
gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  several  years  would  be 
required,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Senator  Steeling.  I  would  like  to  have  you  at  some  time — ^you  may 
have  it  in  mind  to  do  so  later — describe  the  Zemstvo  and  the  authority 
of  the  Zemstvo,  and  how  it  is  constituted. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  that  could  be  brought  out  later.  1 
should  prefer,  myself,  to  have  documents  to  explain  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Very  well.  . 

Senator  Overman.  Go  on  with  your  story: 

Mr.  Huntington.  This  situation  which  I  have  described,  the  bad 
transportation,  and  the  heavy  load  of  the  war,  failure  on  the  front 
due  to  the  lack  of  materiel,  the  soldiers  not  being  provided  with  arms 
and  elementary  things  which  they  needed,  went  on.  As  the  winter 
drew  on,  the  effect  of  this  grew  every  day.  I  lived  in  an  apartment, 
and  was  able,  through  my  servants,  who  taught  me  my  first  Russian, 
to  find  out  what  difficulties  they  had  in  getting  food  in  the  shops. 

Finally,  in  February  and  March  the  situation  got  to  a  head.  A 
general  strike  broke  out  of  the  workmen. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  was  in  1917? 
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Mr.  HuKTiNGTON.  1917.  They  could  not  quell  it.  The  food  ques- 
tion was  too  acute.  There  was  a  universal  feeling  amongst  the  masses 
that  there  was  corruption ;  that  nothing  was  being  done.  I  had  that 
at  that  time  from  the  servants,  from  the  common  people  of  the  em- 
bassy and  my  house,  with  whom  I  had  come  in  contact.  It  was 
talked  about  in  stores  and  shops,  and  on  the  streets,  that  there  was 
corruption,  and  that  the  Germans  were  keeping  food  from  the 
people,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There  were  parades  in  these  strikes^ 
,  and  Cossack  soldiers  were  ordered  out  to  stop  those  parades.  For- 
merly, in  years  gone  by,  they  would  have  drawn  their  weapons  and 
would  have  fired,  if  necessary.  At  this  time  they  did  neither.  They 
rode  up  onto  the  sidewalks  very  gently  and  pushed  people  off  without 
hurting  anybody.  If  they  gathered  too  much  they  grinned.  They 
did  not  hurt  anyone.  It  was  freely  stated  to  me  by  the  people,  by  my 
servants,  that  thev  would  not  fire,  jand  it  was  known  that  they  would 
not  fire;  and  before  any  of  us  who  had  not  been  through  similar 
things  before,  knew  it,  there  was  mutiny  in  the  regiments  at  Petro- 
grad  followed  bv  soine  street  fighting.  Then  came  the  fighting  with 
the  police,  the  old  police,  which  was  the  hardest  fighting  of  all,  with 
machine  guns.    They  fought  from  the  housetops. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  all  over,  and  the  first  provisional  govermnent 
was  formed  from  a  committee  of  the  Duma,  which  was  the  only  rep- 
resentative organization  that  they  had. 

Alongside  of  this  provisional  government  there  was  immediately 
formed  the  organization  of  the  Soviets,  so-called — '^  soviet "  being  the 
Russian  word  for  "  council " — of  workmen  and  soldiers,  on  the  model 
and  pattern  of  the  Soviets  of  1905.  These  were  primarily  a  move- 
ment of  the  so-called  social  democrats,  primarily  socialistic  and  not 
Bolshevistic,  at  that  time.  They  aspired  to  put  through  policies  and 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  government.  They  did  not  aspire,  at  that 
period,  to  have  members  in  the  government,  so  far  as  I  know,  except- 
ing their  member,  Kerensky,  who  served  as  a  link  between  them  and 
the  provisional  government,  sitting  in  both  organizations. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  the  Soviets  were.  You  have  not 
done  that  yet. 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  word  soviet  is  merely  the  Russian  word  for 
council.  The  Soviets  were  a  form  of  groxip  organizations  which  camo 
about  first  in  the  revolution  of  1905,  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War,  and  which  was  not  successful. 

In  the  revolution  of  1917  the  Soviets  were  by  men  who  were  inter- 
ested in  this  movement,  formed,  and  immediately  put  one  of  their 
number,  Kerensky,  into  the  provisional  government  which  was 
formed  at  the  same  time.  They  were  not  themselves  the  govern- 
ment, nor  did  they  at  that  time  aspire  to  be,  but  they  aspired,  as  a 
political  outer  organization,  to  influence  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  description,  right  here, 
is  a  little  wrong.  The  situation  is  this,  that  the  Russian  peasants 
settled  in  villages  and  communities,  called  mirs,  and  those  Soviets  are 
organizations  of  those  local  communities.  They  constitute  the  Soviets. 
Those  organizations  of  these  local  communities  constitute  the  soviet, 
and  these  local  communities  send  the  representatives  to  the  general 
soviet  at  the  headquarters.    Now,  is  not  that  the  case  ? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  that  grew  to  be  somewhat  the  case  except 
that,  if  only  because  of  the  very  hugeness  of  the  country  anil  the 
ignorance  of  the  peasants,  it  was  never  possible  to  organize  them 
well,  in  fact. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  your  explanation  did  not  cover  that. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  did  not  intend,  primarily,  Senator,  to  go  into 
this,  because  I  did  not  care  to  specialize  on  this  point,  because  I 
wanted  to  speak  more  on  the  economic  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  soviet  organizations  began  in  the  great 
cities;  began  chiefly  in  Petrograd,  which  is  the  political  center.  They 
subsequently  extended  throughout  the  country.  The  trained  leaders 
of  the  movement  were  in  the  towns,  not  in  the  country. 

The  movement  at  first  did  not  even  include  the  peasants ;  not  even 
in  its  title.  It  was  called  "  The  Soviet  of  the  Workmen  and  Soldiers.'' 
Of  course,  very  many  soldiers  were  peasants.  Subsequently  the  titles 
of  many  local  Soviets  were  changed  to  include  the  word  "  peasants." 

Presently  the  word  "  Cossack  "  was  ieilso  used,  but  at  that  time  in 
Petrograd  the  organization  was  not  as  developed  as  it  subsequently 
became.    There  had  not  been  time  to  extend  it. 

Now,  the  new  provisional  government  which  came  into  power  at 
that  time  found  itself  faced  by  the  conditions  which  I  have  recited 
to  you  as  having  been  seen  by  me  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  1916, 
conditions  of  economic  breakdown,  breakdown  of  transportation  and 
business  and  manufacturing,  in  a  country  weakly  economically  devel- 
oped, and  at  that  time  carrying  on  the  greatest  war  in  its  history, 
with  millions  of  men  in  the  field,  and  unable  to  back  those  men  up 
with  arms,  railway  cars,  and  equipment.  There  was  also  the  further 
difficulty  of  the  so-called  dual  authority,  that  is  of  a  government,  but 
at  the  same  time,  along  beside  that  government,  the  organization  of 
the  Soviets  which  aspired  to  control  it  and  had  their  central  executive 
committee  in  Petrograd,  their  local  Soviets,  as  you  say,  in  the  prov- 
inces ;  that  was  a  political  conflict  which  went  on  and  which  resulted 
in  the  changes  from  one  government  to  the  next  which  I  would  pre- 
fer not  to  discuss,  since  there  are  political  students  who  can  do  that 
better  than  I,  and  resulted  in  the  changing  of  the  composition  of  the 
first  government,  resulted  in  their  resignation  and  their  replacement 
by  other  men,  and  resulted  in  the  prominence,  for  a  time,  of  Keren- 
sk>%  and  finally  resulted  in  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat  of  November. 

In  Julv  of  1917  the  situation  had  alreadv,  with  the  economic  con- 
ditions  growing  constantly  wonse,  become  so  tense  that  the  Bolshe- 
viks, as  the  slang  phrase  goes,  tried  their  movement  on,  and  there 
was  for  several  days,  in  Petrograd,  anarchy.  That  is,  the  government 
went  into  hiding,  could  not  be  found  during  that  period,  and  troops, 
the  local  garrison,  marched  in  the  streets,  groups  of  irresponsible 
men  went  around  in  motor  trucks  with  machine  guns,  men  were 
up  in  the  top  floors  of  houses,  shooting  out  of  the  windows,  etc. 

The  only  result  of  that  was  16  dead  horses:  which  I  counted  in  the 
so-called  Liteiny  Prospect,  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  a  Cos- 
sack funeral,  the  Cossacks  having  been  sent  out  to  bring  about  order. 

The  Bolshevik  group  was  active  always  in  the  soviet  organization. 
The  soviet,  as  I  explained  to  you,  was  a  movement  primarily  of 
workmen  of  the  cities,  later  expanded  to  the  peasants,  and  it  was 
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predominantly  Menshevik — ^that  is,  the  opposite  of  Bolshevik.  The 
Bolsheviki  were  represented  in  the  soviet,  took  part  in  the  debates, 
stood  for  certain  principles,  were  outvoted  and  were  a  minority  party 
in  the  soviet. 

Senator  King.  There  were  some  bourgeois  in  the  original  soviet? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  original  Soviets  there  were  very  few.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  so-called  bourgeois  except  for  some  intellectuals 
like  Kerensky,  if  you  like,  and  men  of  that  type. 

I  should  qualify  that,  and  say  if  you  mean  by  bourgeois,  the  edu- 
cated men  who  have  had  greater  opportunities  in  life,  yes;  ther« 
were  several  of  those. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
broke  out  in  November,  1917?     Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that! 

Mr.  Huntington,  les,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  was  present  the  entire 
time. 

After  the  "  tiy-on  "  in  July,  which  failed  because  the  spirit  was  not 
worked  up  sufiiciently,  yet,  to  make  it  win,  they  were  quiet  for  a 
time,  and  we  went  through  further  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
nominal  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  that,  you  mean  the  provisional  government! 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  mean  the  provisional  government  headed  by 
Kerensky. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  have  skipped  an  interregnum  there, 
my  friend.  Under  the  Kerensky  governn^ent  they  continued  to  make 
further  war  on  Germany  and  to  Keep  on,  until  finally  the  army  of 
soldiers  refused  to  fight  and  became  demoralized.  That  was  before 
the  revolution  of  November,  1917.     Now,  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  fact.  The  changes  in  Petro- 
grad,  the  changes  in  the  central  government,  had  not  been  without 
influence  on  the  army,  very  naturally,  since  war  was  the  chief  prob- 
lem before  the  government  at  that  time,  aside  from  being  fed,  and 
the  change  from  the  old  regime,  the  change  of  discipline,  the  taking 
away  of  the  former  command,  and  the  introduction  into  the  army,  by 
idealists  like  Kerensky,  of  untried  principles  of  discipline,  all  con- 
spired to  bring  about  disintegration  and  lack  of  interest.  That  was 
backed  up  constantly  by  the  Bolshevik  propaganda.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  were  working  in  the  city  of  Petrograd  pnncipally,  which  was, 
of  course,  also  the  political  head  of  Kussia,  and  at  the  front,  to 
break  down  the  spirit  of  war,  the  spirit  of  carrying  on  the  war,  with 
Germany. 

Senator  King.  Pardon  me,  rigkt  there.  Kerensky,  Rodzianko, 
and  Prince  Lvoff,  those  who  were  controlling  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, were  strong  allies  of  France  and  England,  and  the  op- 
ponents of  the  central  powers,  and  anxious  for  Russia  to  do  her  part 
in  the  great  struggle  for  the  defeat  of  the  central  powers? 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  King.  And  Germany  had  spies  and  agents  in  Russia,  and 
they  conspired  with  traitors  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  disorganiz- 
ing the  army,  undermining  the  morale  of  the  Russian  people  and 
finally  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  participation  in 
the  war? 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
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Senator  King.  And  the  Bolsheviks  were  there  leading  the  treason 
against  their  own  government  and  against  the  allies  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  Bolsheviks  are  internationalists,  and  they 
were  not  interested  in  the  particular  national  ideals  of  Kussia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  propaganda? 
Can  you  tell  us  what  that  was? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Sending  agitators,  so  called,  and  pamphlets, 
to  the  troops  in  the  army  throughout  the  campaign,  telling  them  if 
they  were  to  keep  on  fighting,  they  were  fighting  for  imperialistic 
and  selfish  aims  of  world  power  by  the  allies,  who  were  practically 
just  as  selfish  in  their  aims  as  Germany  was  in  hers.  Also  advising 
peasant  soldiers  to  go  home  so  as  not  to  lose  their  share  of  the  land 
which,  they  said,  was  being  divided  up. 

Senator  King.  Including  the  Unitwi  States? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Including  the  United  States. 

Senator  King.  They  made  as  bitter  an  attack  upon  our  Goveriiment 
as  they  did  upon  England  and  France? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  And  their  object  was  to  destroy  us  as  it  was  to  de- 
stroy the  other  allied  Governments? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  O^'erman.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  their  pamphlets 
and  speeches? 

Senator  King.  Just  one  question. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Their  aim  was  to  commit  treason  against  the 
cause  of  the  allied  Governments,  and  in  favor  of  Germany  and 
Austria :  that  is,  to  help  Germany  and  Austria  win  the  fight. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Tnat  would  have  to  be  stated  differently,  Sena- 
tor. Their  aim  was  an  aim  of  a  group  of  fanatics  who  have  their 
own  game  to  play.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  aid  from 
Germany  in  playing  that  game.  Germany  had  at  all  times  had  Russia 
honeycombed  with  spies.  Germany  knew  Bussia  better  than  any 
other  coimtry.  Germany  had  more  people  within  her  borders  and 
out  who  spoke  Russian,  and  had  studied  Russia  and  had  been  in 
business  in  Russia,  than  any  other  countrj'. 

The  Bolsheviks  were  a  party  who  believed  in  so-called  interna- 
tionalism, who  believed  in  the  abolishment  of  war,  who  believed  in 
the  immediate  establishment,  in  the  bringing  about,  of  the  socialistic 
state,  and  were  against  this  war  because,  as  they  say,  they  believed  it 
to  be  a  war  of  capitalists.  They  expected  German  money  to  win 
their  cause,  which  was  to  stop  the  war.  Germany  used  them  as  a 
military  instrument  to  break  down  the  military  power  in  the  east, 
and  when  she  had  broken  it  down,  promptly  threw  her  soldiers  over 
to  the  west  against  us. 

Senator  King.  The  Bolsheviks,  then,  were  really  allies  of  Germany 
and  Austria? 

Mr.  Huntington.  They  were,  for  practical  purposes;  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  practically  our  point  of  view. 

Senator  King.  The  Bolsheviks  got  the  Russians  to  commit  treason 
against  their  own  Government  and  against  the  cause  of  the  allies? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  because  they  did  not  believe  in  the  cause. 

Senator  King.  Yesw 
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Mr.  Huntington  .  Neither  did  they  wish  the  German  cause  to  win, 
as  such,  because  Germany  to  tliem  is  an  imperialistic  government,  or 
was,  and  they  were  quite  as  anxious  to  destroy  that  government  as  to 
destroy  ours.  They  are  a  third  party  in  the  triangle  of  opinion,  if 
you  like,  but  as  they  themselves  admit,  they  are  quite  unscrupulous 
in  the  means  they  take  to  gain  their  end ;  so  they  were  willing  to  take 
the  German  money  and  to  use  it  for  their  own  principles. 

Germany  is  a  crook,  who,  as  we  have  proven,  is  perfectly  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  use  of  any  means  that  offer,  to  gain  her  end ;  and  they,  as 
equally  good  crooks,  or  I  think  a  little  bit  better,  were  using  Ger- 
many to  gain  their  end;  so  that  we  have  the  spectacle  of  these  two 
using  each  other  to  gain  their  ends. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  their  statement  about  our  country? 
What  is  their  objection  to  our  Government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  What  is  their  objection  to  the  Government? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Their  objection  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
we  had  joined  in  the  war,  and  they  were  against  the  war. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  not  a  socialistic  Government,  and  they 
do  not  approve  of  us  for  fhat  reason. 

Senator  King.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Trotsky  and  a  number  of  other 
men  who  were  in  this  coimtry,  undesirables,  bad  in  every  way,  went 
back  to  Russia  and  did  all  thev  could  to  prejudice  the  Russian  people 
against  our  country;  that  tney  denounced  our  country — ^Trotsky 
and  others — as  an  imperialistic  Government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  they  did. 

Senator  King.  And  they  are  just  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the  United 
States,  to  oiir  representative  form  of  government,  and  would  destroy 
it  iust  as  quicklv  as  thev  would  destrov  that  of  anv  other  country 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Exactly. 

Senator  King.  And  their  purpose  now  is  our  destruction,  as  it  is 
the  destruction  of  all  orderly  governments  through  the  world? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  .not  this  a  fact — I  want  to  bring  it  to  your 
attention — that  after  the  Kerensky  government — ^I  call  it  that  for 
short — came  into  power  temporarily  they  issued  a  general  pardon  for 
all  offenders,  especially  those  that  had  been  sent  to  Siberia,  and  that 
Lenine  was  one  of  the  men  that  was  pardoned,  and  that  he  came 
back  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  was  given  a  passport  by  the  German 
authorities  to  come  back  to  Russia  ?  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that,  or  have  you  heard  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard,  and  I  remember  per- 
fectly well  when  Mr.  Lenine  first  began  to  come  into  Petrograd 
and  speak  on  the  streets. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  men 
pardoned  who  was  in  Siberia,  and  that  he  came  back  by  way  of 
Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  believe  Lenine  was  at  this  period  in 
Siberia.    He  returned  to  Russia  from  Switzerland. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  got  a  passport  from  the  German  authorities? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  he  came  mto  Petrograd.    I  can  not  remem 
ber  the  time  when  he  began  to  come.     He  met,  of  course,  at  that  time 
with  grp.at  resistan<*e. 
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Senator  Nblson.  Did  you  ever  see  him? 

Mr,  Huntington.  Yes;  for  once,  in    the    constituent    assembly 
which  tried  to  meet  and  was  dismissed. 
Senator  Nelson.  By  him  and  Trotsky? 

Mr.  HuNTiNOTON.  Yes ;  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  I  sat  at  that  time 
in  the  press  gallery  and  loosed  down  on  him,  not  farther  from  him 
than  you  are  this  moment  from  me. 

Senator  Neubon.  Those  two  are  the  ringleaders  of  the  Bolshevik 
movement,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  they  are  the  brains  of  the  movement. 
Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Lenine  in  going  from  Switzer- 
land to  Bussia  went  through  Germany? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  He  was  permitted  to  travel  through  Germany  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  Russia? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  on  the  street? 
Mr.  Huntington.  No;  1  have  never  heard  Lenine  speak.    I  have 
heard  Trotsky  speak,  on  the  street  and  in  meetings  of  the  Soviet. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Doctor,  would  this  be  a  correct  statement  or 
way  of  summing  up  the  purposes  of  this  Bolshevik  group  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  jyou  have  just  been  speaking  of,  namely,  that  they 
were  the  enemies  ox  all  governments  organized  along  lines  other  thaA 
those  that  met  with  their  own  fantastic  notions ;  and  therefore  they 
were  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, and  of  Germany^ — enemies,  I  mean,  to  those  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  found  in  their  own  country  a  people  who  were  sym- 
pathetic with  the  allies,  and  in  order  to  break  that  sympathy  they 
accepted  money  from  (Jermany,  whose  form  of  government  they 
did  not  like,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Russian  people  in  line 
with  their  socialistic  notions;  that  they  hoped  to  break  down  the 
allied  sympathies  in  Russia,  and  then  weld  the  Russians  together  into 
a  Bolshevik  government,  expressing  the  Bolshevik  idea,  in  the  hope 
that  then  they  would  have  such  strength  as  to  carry  their  principles 
throughout  the  world  and  overthrow  all  established  governments? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  I  would  like,  if  I  could  here, 
to  read  some  statements  of  the  Bolshevik  government  from  this  [in- 
dicating paper]. 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me; 
instead  of  getting  this  by  piecemeal,  if  you  can  tell  us — we  can  not 
stay  here  always — ^what  the  doctrines,  and  creed,  and  principles  of 
government  of  the  Bolshevik  government  are,  that  is  what  we  would 
like  to  know,  not  these  mere  scattering  quotations. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  can  do  that,  sir.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
read  to  you  exactly  what  they  say  their  own  doctrines  are. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  better  than  the  doctor's 
interpretation  of  them. 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  circular  here  which 
I  read  at  the  time  it  came,  which  is  an  open  circular.    There  is  noth- 
ing secret  about  it.    It  is  not  diplomatic  correspondence.    It  was 
sent  to  every  embassy  and  legation  in  Petrograd. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Sent  by  whom? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  The  Bolshevik  government  then   located  in 
Petrograd.     The  matter  at  issue  was  the  matter  of  diplomatic 
couriers. 
Senator  Woloott.  What  is  the  date  of  that  f 
Mr.  Huntington.  December  15, 1917.     [Reading:] 

Prom  the  people*8  Gommlf»ariat  of  foreign  affairs.  For  the  information  of 
the  alll^  and  neutral  embassies  and  lexation&  •  •  •  The  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Government  consi€ler8  necessary  diplomatic  relations  not  only  with  the 
governments  hut  oho  %DUh  the  revolutiamuy  BociaiM  parties,  tokieh  ore  Btrir- 
img  for  the  overthrow  of  the  eHetimg  govemmenta,  Is  not  solBcient  ground  for 
Htateroents  to  the  efTec't  that  ^  an  unrecognised  government  **  can  not  have 
diplomatic  courlerw.     •     •     • 

This  is  their  own  statement  in  a  circular  letter. 

Senator  Sterunq.  Who  issued  that  letter? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  commissar  for  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Sterling.  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Bolshevik  rule  or  eovernment  Y 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Stekung.  That  was  during  their  regime? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  within  a  month  of  their  com- 
ing  into  power. 

benator  Sterung.  At  that  time  Trotsky  was  the  commissar  for 
foreign  affairs? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelhon.  The  meat  of  that  circular  is  simply  this,  that  even 
if  they  had  not  been  technically  recognized  as  a  de  jure  government, 
they  were  in  fact  the  goveminent«  and  as  such  their  couriers  ought 
to  l^ave  re(*ognition.    Is  not  that  the  substance  of  it  i 

Mr.  Huntington.  No.  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  think  the  ment 
of  it  is  that  thev  considered  it  nece.ssarv  to  have  relations  and  claimed 
the  right  to  have  relations,  not  only  with  establislied  governments  in 
our  country  and  in  other  countries,  but  with  the  revolutionary  s<»- 
cialisl  parties  seeking  to  overthrow  these  governments. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  did  they  not  put  it  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  a  de  facto  government  i 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  understand  vou,  sir. 

Senator  Nei>h)N.  I)o  you  not  understand  a  little  law  Latin? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  forgotten,  mostly,  what  I  knew. 

Senator  Newon.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  de  fatto 
government  and  a  de  jure  government  i 

Mr.  HiNTiNGTON.  ics.  sir;  but  the  important  thing  for  us  is,  in 
that  statement,  sir 

Senator  Nelhon.  (to  aliead ;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Overman.  Their  pur|K>se,  then,  was  to  overthrow  all  gov- 
ernments? 

Mr.  Huntington.  They  say  so. 

Senator  Wouxrrr.  That  circular  shows  plainly  their  intention  to 
overthrow  all  govemm(*iits, and  they  wante«l  toestablisli  relations  with 
all  revolutionary'  parties  under  these  governments  fnmi  which  they 
were  seeking  vises  for  their  couriers.  Tliat  is  the  purpose  of  that, 
very  clearly,  to  my  mind.  Tliey  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
<*stablishe<i  gr)vemiiients. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Again,  from  a  statement  from  their  own  lips: 
Sometime  ago  there  was  published  in  a  paper  called  One  Year  of  the 
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Revolution,  pnblished  in  this  country,  some  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. I  have  tested  this  diplomatic  correspondence  to  see  whether 
it  took  place*  and  it  did«  and  it  is  correctly  given  here.  In  the  course 
of  the  reply  of  Mr.  Tchitcherin,  of  which  I  have  the  date  here  in 
mv  notes*  lie  said  this  [reading] : 


To  the  neutral  leKaUonn  wh«)  proteKte<1  it  pi  I  tint  the  rruoltl(»f(  of  the  BoUlievik 
rWtne  Mr.  Tchitcherin.  the  commlflBar  for  foreign  affUrs,  says: 

**  We  are  convinced  that  the  maaees  In  all  countries  who  are  writhing  under 
the  oppreaaiou  of  a  xmaU  group  of  explolter«  will  understand  that  In  Russia, 
force  la  being  used  only  in  the  holy  cause  of  the  liberation  of  the  people*  that 
they  will  not  only  understand  U8,  but  will  follow  our  example.** 

Senator  Ovrrman.  What  is  that  document  vou  read  from? 

Mr.  HuNTiNOTDN.  That  is  a  letter  written  oy  Mr.  George  Tchit- 
cherin^  commissar  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Bolshevik  government, 
to  the  neutral  legations  in  Russia  who  protested  against  the  cruel* 
ti(*s  of  the  Bolshevik  regime.  It  is  addressed  in  care  of  the  Swiss 
minister^  dated  September  5.    That  is  only  one  sentence  in  it. 

Senator  ()\tjiman.  But  the  document  itself,  was  that  printed  in 
this  country  I 

Mr.  IIvNTiNGTiiN.  Yes;  it  has  been  printed  in  this  country.  IIow 
it  got  through  here  I  do  not  know,  but  it  has  escaped  the  censor- 
ship and  been  printed  in  this  country,  although  a  diplomatic  docu* 
nient. 

Senator  Ovehmax.  What  is  the  red  flag  on  the  back  of  that 
immphlet  t 

Mr.  HrNTiNOTON.  That  is  the  illustration  on  the  cover. 

Senator  Sterunq.  Have  you  that  passage  marked  there,  which  you 
readt 

Mr.  HiTNTixQTON.  Ycs,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  It  was  just  after  or  about  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  thai  letter  that  all  the  representatives  of  the  neutral  Governments 
were  compelled  to  leave  Russia, 

Mr.  HrxTixoTON.  That  was  September  5  when  that  letter  was 
written.  We  had  just  gone.  The  others  followed  us  within  a  short 
time. 

Senator  (Kermax.  Were  you  compelled  to  leave,  or  did  you  leave 
from  fean  or  were  vou  ordered  to  leave  ? 

Mr.  HuKTiXGTox.  We  left,  sir,  because  we  were  unable  to  perform 
oar  fiinctiona  I  mean  by  that  that  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
oflioers  could  not  longer  treat  with  the  de  facto  government;  that 
they  found  it  im possible  to  protoc*t  American  citizens,  which  was  a 
part  of  their  function ;  that  tnev  could  not  correspond  with  our  Gov- 
ernment because  it  was  forbidden.  We  were  the  onlv  consulate  gen- 
era]  in  Moscow  allowed  to  send  even  a  wireless,  and  we  have  found 
cMJt  since  that  most  of  the  wireless  me$v<ages  we  sent  were  not  al* 
lowed  to  pass  throu^.  We  have  also  found  out  that  most  of  the 
wireless  meeaages  which  were  sent  to  us,  which  are  serially  numbered, 
oarer  reached  ua.  Being  unable  to  communicate  with  our  Govern- 
ments: being  treated  with  discourtesy;  being  unable  to  protect  the 
lires  and  property  of  our  citizens  resident  there,  we  were  scarcely  in 
a  position  to  render  any  service  any  more.  The  danger,  as  such, 
played  no  part  in  the  transaction  at  all.  except  for  those  who  had 
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Mr.  Huntington.  The  Bolshevik  government  then  located  in 
Petrograd.  The  matter  at  issue  was  the  matter  of  diplomatic 
couriers. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Huntington.  December  15, 1917:     [Reading:] 

From  the  people's  commissariat  of  foreign  affairs.  For  the  information  of 
the  allied  and  neutral  embassies  and  legations.  *  *  *  The  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Government  considers  necessary  diplomatic  relations  not  only  with  the 
governments  hut  also  tdih  the  revolutionary  Sodttlist  parties,  which  are  striv- 
ing for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  governments,  is  not  sufficient  ground  for 
statements  to  the*  effect  that  ^  an  unrecognized  government "  can  not  have 
diplomatic  couriers.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

This  is  their  own  statement  in  a  circular  letter. 

Senator  SteriaIng.  Who  issued  that  letter? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  commissar  for  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Sterling.  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Bolshevik  rule  or  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  during  their  regime? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Oh,  yes ;  that  was  within  a  month  of  their  com- 
ing into  power. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  that  time  Trotsky  was  the  commissar  for 
foreign  affairs? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  meat  of  that  circular  is  simply  this,  that  even 
if  they  had  not  been  technically  recognized  as  a  de  jure  government, 
they  were  in  fact  the  government,  and  as  such  their  couriers  ought 
to  have  recognition.    Is  not  that  the  substance  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  think  the  meat 
of  it  is  that  they  considered  it  necessary  to  have  relations.  And  claimed 
the  right  to  have  relations,  not  only  with  established  governments  in 
our  country  and  in  other  countries,  but  with  the  revolutionary  so- 
cialist parties  seeking  to  overthrow  these  governments. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  did  they  not  put  it  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  a  de  facto  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  understand  a  little  law  Latin? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  forgotten,  mostly,  what  I  knew. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  de  facto 
government  and  a  de  jure  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  important  thing  for  us  is,  in 
that  statement,  sir 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  ahead ;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Overman.  Their  purpose,  then,  was  to  overthrow  all  gov- 
ernments? 

Mr.  Huntington.  They  say  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  circular  shows  plainly  their  intention  to 
overthrow  all  governments,  and  they  wanted  to  establish  relations  with 
all  revolutionary  parties  under  these  governments  from  which  they 
were  seeking  vises  for  their  couriers.  That  is  the  purpose  of  that, 
very  clearly,  to  my  mind.  They  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
established  governments. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Again,  from  a  statement  from  their  own  lips : 
Sometime  ago  there  was  published  in  a  paper  called  One  Year  of  the 
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Kevolution,  published  in  this  country,  some  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. I  have  tested  this  diplomatic  correspondence  to  see  whether 
it  took  place,  and  it  did,  and  it  is  correctly  given  here.  In  the  course 
of  the  reply  of  Mr.  Tchitcherin,  of  which  I  have  the  date  here  in 
my  notes,  lie  said  this  [reading]  : 

To  the  neutral  legations  who  protested  against  the  cruelties  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  Mr.  Tchitcherin,  the  commissar  for  foreign  affairs,  says : 

"  We  are  convinced  that  the  masses  in  all  countries  who  are  writhing  under 
the  oppression  of  a  small  group  of  exploiters  will  understand  that  in  Russia, 
force  is  being  used  only  in  the  holy  cause  of  the  liberation  of  the  people,  that 
they  will  not  only  understand  us,  but  will  follow  our  example." 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  that  document  you  read  from? 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  George  Tchit- 
cherin, commissar  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Bolshevik  government, 
to  the  neutral  legations  in  Russia  who  protested  against  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Bolshevik  regime.  It  is  addressed  in  care  of  the  Swiss 
minister,  dated  September  5.    That  is  only  one  sentence  in  it. 

Senator  Oa^erman.  But  the  document  itself,  was  that  printed  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  it  has  been  printed  in  this  country.  How 
it  got  through  here  I  do  not  know,  but  it  has  escaped  the  censor- 
ship and  been  printed  in  this  country,  although  a  diplomatic  docu- 
ment. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  red  flag  on,  the  back  of  that 
pamphlet? 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  the  illustration  on  the  cover. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  that  passage  marked  there,  which  you 
read? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  It  was  just  after  or  about  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  that  letter  that  all  the  representatives  of  the  neutral  Governments 
were  compelled  to  leave  Russia, 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  was  September  5  when  that  letter  was 
written.  We  had  just  gone.  The  others  followed  us  within  a  short 
time. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  compelled  to  leave,  or  did  you  leave 
from  fear,  or  were  you  ordered  to  leave? 

Mr.  Huntington.  We  left,  sir,  because  we  were  unable  to  perform 
our  functions.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  diplomatic- and  consular 
officers  could  not  longer  treat  with  the  de  facto  government;  that 
they  found  it  impossible  to  protect  American  citizens,  which  was  a 
part  of  their  function ;  that  they  could  not  correspond  with  our  Gov- 
ernment because  it  was  forbidden.  We  were  the  only  consulate  gen- 
eral in  Moscow  allowed  to  send  even  a  wireless,  and  we  have  foujid 
out  since  that  most  of  the  wireless  messages  we  sent  were  not  al- 
lowed to  pass  through.  We  have  also  found  out  that  most  of  the 
wireless  messages  which  were  sent  to  us,  which  are  serially  numbered, 
never  reached  us.  Being  unable  to  communicate  with  our  Govern- 
ments; being  treated  with  discourtesy;  being  unable  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  resident  there,  we  were  scarcely  in 
a  position  to  render  any  service  any  more.  The  danger,  as  such, 
played  no  part  in  the  transaction  at  all,  except  for  those  who  had 
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no  work  to  do.    For  us  who  had  work  to  do,  had  we  been  able  to  con- 
tinue that  work,  the  danger  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  not  threatened? 

Mr.  Huntington.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  dangerous,  of  course* 
The  British  Embassy  representatives  were  put  under  arrest.  The 
Americans  were  never,  until  the  time  we  left,  arrested,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man  who  was  arrested  in  the  town  of  Vologda  and 
kept  under  arrest  some  10  days  before  we  knew  of  it.  They  never 
inrormed  us.    We  found  it  out  by  accident. 

The  British  and  French,  however,  including  the  consular  officers, 
were  arrested,  both  civilians  and  officials.  It  was  in  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  doing  any  work,  of  accomplishing  anything,  of  being 
allowed   to   communicate   with   our   Government    at  home,   being 

isolated 

^  Senator  Overman.  Can  you  state  to  us  the  character  of  those  cruel- 
ties and  what  was  going  on  while  you  were  there — ^the  extent  of  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  I  can  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  in  order 
to  make  you  understand  it,  perhaps  I  could  read  again  from  the 
official  proclamations  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  Reading  from 
the  official  newspapers  of  the  Bolshevik  government  under  date  of 
September  2,  there  is  the  following — ^this  was  the  day  after  we  passed 
the  border. 

Senator  Nelson.  September  2  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Huntington.  1918.    [Reading:] 

Murder  of  Volodarskl  and  Urkitskl — 

Urkitski  was  one  of  the  terrorist  commissars  who,  while  our  train 
was  lying  on  the  side  track  in  the  Finland  Station,  was  shot  by  a 
young  student  who  came  into  his  office.    [Continuing  reading:] 

Murder  of  Yolodarski  and  UrkitBki,  attempt  on  Lenin  and  shooting  of  m«Bses 
of  our  comrades  in  Finland,  Ukrania,  the  Don  and  Tshecko-Slovia,  continual 
discovery  of  conspiracies  in  our  rear,  open  acknowledgement  of  right  social 
revolutionists  party  and  other  counter-revolutionary  rascals  of  their  part  in 
these  conspiracies,  together  with  insignificant  extent  of  serious  repressions  and 
shooting  of  masses  of  White  Guard  and  bourgeoisie  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets, 
all  these  things  show  that  notwithstanding  frequent  pronouncements  urging 
mass  terror  agninst  the  social  revolutionists.  White  Guards  and  bourgeoisie,  no 
real  terror  exists. 

Such  a  situation  should  decidedly  be  stopped.  End  should  be  put  to  weakness 
and  softness.  All  right  social  revolutionists  known  to  local  Soviets  should  be 
arrested  immediately.  Numerous  hostages  should,  be  taken  from  the  bourgeois 
and  officer  classes.  At  the  slightest  attempt  to  resist  or  the  slightest  movement 
among  the  White  Guards,  shootings  of  masses  of  hostages  should  be  begun 
without  fail.  Initiative  in  this  matter  rests  especially  witi  the  local  executive 
committees. 

Through  the  militia  and  extraordinary  commissions,  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment must  take  measures  to  seek  out  and  arrest  persons  hiding  under  false 
nan&es  and  shoot  without  fail  anybody  conected  with  the  work  of  the  White 
Guards. 

All  above  measure  should  be  put  immediately  into  execution.  Indecisive 
action  on  the  part  of  local.  Soviets  must  be  immediately  reported  to  peoples 
commissar  for  home  affairs.  Not  the  slightest  hesitation  or  the  slightest 
Indecisiveness  in  using  mass  terror. 

That  is  an  order  from  the  commissar  for  home  affairs  to  the 
Soviets. 

Senator  Overman.  Explain  who  the  White  Guard  are. 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  White  Guard  are  everybody  except  the 
Red  Guard.    The  Red  Guard  are  nominally  the  loyal  army,  gathered 
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around  the  Bolshevik  government  to  fight  the  so-called  class  struggle 
for  the  social  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Red  Guard  are  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
White  Guard  are  everybody  else? 

Mr.  HuNTTNOTON.  Practically  speaking,  that  is  it.  "  If  you  are  not 
with  us,  you  are  against  us." 

Senator  Overman.  Then  that  order  was  to  shoot  down  everybody 
who  was  not  with  thcMii  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  And  to  shoot  hostages  if  anything  happened  to 
any  of  their  people. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  about  10  days  after  our  departure  from 
Russia,  the  following  letter  was  receivea  bv  Maj.  Allen  Ward  well, 
commanding  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Kussia.  Because  of  the 
shooting  of  a  large  nmnber  of  people  in  Petrograd,  Maj.  Wardwell 
had  written  a  letter  as  a  Red  Cross  officer  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, namely  to  the  commissar  for  home  affairs,  Mr.  Tchitcherin, 
protesting  in  the  name  of  humanity  against  the  killings,  which  did 
not  take  place  in  field  fighting,  but  were  shootings  of  people  against 
brick  wails. 

Senator  Wolgott.  Massacres;  murders? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes.    This  letter  is  as  follows: 

[Bepubllque   Russe  FederatiTe  dee  Soviets  CommiBsariat  da   People  pour   Lee  Affaires 

etrangeres  Le  11  Septembre,   1918,   Moscow.] 

Mr.  AlXEN  WABDWElXp 

Major  Commanding  the  American,  Red  Cross. 

Dbab  Sib  :  It  is  only  because  the  body  which  you  represent  Is  not  a  political 
organization  that  I  can  find  It  compatible  with  my  position  not  to '  repudiate 
off  hand  your  intervention  as  a  displaced  immixtion  in  the  affairs  of  a  for- 
eign state,  but  to  enter  in  the  friendly  spirit  corresponding  to  the  character 
of  your  organization  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter  involved.  You  aflElrm 
that  your  organization  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  acts  of  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  our  adversaries.  Where  are  these  utterances  of  condemnation?  When 
and  in  what  form  did  the  American  Red  Cross  protest  when  the  streets 
of  Samars  were  filled  with  corpses  of  young  worlsers  shot  In  batches  by 
America's  allies  or  when  the  prisons  of  Omsk  were  filled  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  flower  of  the  working  class  and  the  best  of  them  executed 
without  trial  or  when  Just  now  in  Novorossiii^  the  troops  of  England's 
mercenary  Alexejeff  murdered  in  cold  blood  seven  thousand  wounded  who  were 
left  behind  by  our  retreating  army,  or  when  the  cossacks  of  the  same  Alexejeff 
murdered  without  distinction  the  young  men  of  their  own  race  in  whom  they 
see  a  revolutionary  vanguard?  I  would  be  very  glad  to  learn  what  the 
American  Red  Gross  has  done  in  order  to  publicly  brand  these  untold  atrocities, 
the  everyday  work  of  our  enemies,  everywhere  practice*!  by  them  upon  our 
friends  when  they  have  the  power  to  do  it.  But  are  these  the  only  atrocities 
around  us? 

In  a  wider  field,  at  the  present  period  when  the  oligarchies  who  are  the 
rulers  of  the  world  drench  the  earth  with  streams  of  blood,  cover  it  with 
heaps  of  corpses  and  whole  armies  of  maimed  and  fill  the  whole  world  with 
unspeakable  sufferings,  why  do  you  turn  your  indication  against  those  who, 
rising  against  this  whole  system  of  violence,  oppression,  and  murder  that 
bears  as  if  for  the  sake  of  mockery  the  name  of  civilization,  those  I  repeat 
who  in  their  desperate  struggle  against  the  ruling  system  of  the  present 
world  are  compelled  by  their  very  position  in  the  furnace  of  a  civil  war  to 
strike  the  class  foes  with  whom  the  life  and  struggle  is  raging?  And  in  a 
still  wider  field  are  not  the  sacrifices  still  greater,  stUl  more  innumerable, 
which  are  exacted  every  day  on  the  battlefield  of  labor  by  the  ruling  system 
of  exploitation  which  grinds  youth  and  life  force  and  happiness  of  the  multi- 
tude for  the  sake  of  the  profits  of  the  few?  How  can  I  characterize  the 
humanity  of  the  American  Red  Gross  which  is  dumb  to  the  system  of  every- 
day murder  and  turns  against  those  who  have  dared  to  rise  against  it  and 
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vurfounded  by  mortal  enemies  from  all  sides  are  compelled  to  strilce? 
Against  these  flgliters  who  have  thrust  themselves  into  the  fire  of  battle  for 
a  whole  new  SQ^stem  of  human  society  you  are  not  even  able  to  be  otherwise 
than  unjust.  Our  adversaries  are  not  executed  as  you  affirm  for  holding 
other  political  views  than  ourselves,  but  for  talking  pflrt  in  the  most  t€»rrible 
of  battles,  in  which  no  weapon  is  left  untouched  against  us»  no  crime  is  left 
aside  and  no  atrocities  are  considered  too  great  when  the  power  belongs  to 
them.  Is  it  not  known  to  you  that  by  the  decree  of  September  3rd  the  death 
sentences  are  applied  only  for  distinct  crimes,  and  besides  Randitism  and 
ordinary  crimes  they  are  to  be  applied  for  participation  in  the  white  guard 
movement,  that  is  the  movement  which  helps  to  surround  us  everywhere 
with  death  snares,  which  unceasingly  attacks  us  with  fire  and  sword  and 
every  possible  misfortune  and  wishes  to  prepare  for  us,  if  only  it  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  complete  extermination? 

You  speak  of  execution  of  500  persons  in  Petrograd  as  of  one  particularly 
striking  instance  of  acts  of  like  character.  As  for  the  number  it  is  the  only  one. 
Among  these  500,  200  were  executed  on  the  ground  of  the  decision  of 'the  local 
organization  to  whom  they  were  very  well  known  as  most  active  and  danger- 
ous counter-revolutionaries  nnd  300  hnd  been  selected  already  sometime  ago  as 
belonging  to  the  vanguard  of  the  counter-revolutionary  movement.  In  the  pas- 
sion of  the  struggle  tearing  our  whole  people,  do  you  not  see  the  sufferings, 
untold  during  generations,  of  all  the  unknown  millions  who  were  dumb  during 
centuries,  and  whose  concentrated  despair  and  rage  have  at  last  burst  into  the 
open,  passionately  longing  for  a  new  life,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  have  the 
whole  existing  fabric  to  remove?  In  the  great  battles  of  mankind  hatred  and 
fury  are  even  so  unavoidable  as  in  every  battle  and  in  every  struggle.  Do  you 
not  see  the  beauties  of  the  heroism  of  the  working  class,  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  everybody  who  were  above  them  until  now,  and  now  rising  in  fury  and  pas- 
sionate devotion  and  enthusiasm  to  re-creute  the  whole  worUl  and  the  whole  life 
of  mankind?  Why  are  you  blind  to  all  this  in  the  same  way  as  you  are  dumb 
to  the  system  of  atrocities  against  which  this  working  class  has  risen?  It  is 
only  natural,  then,  if  you  are  pnjust  against  those  whom  you  light-heartedly  con- 
demn, if  you  distort  even  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  you  see  wanton  vengeance 
against  persons  of  other  views  there,  where  in  reality  there  is  the  most  terrible, 
the  most  passionate,  the  most  furious  battle  of  one  world  against  the  other, 
in  which  our  enemies  with  deadly  weapons  are  lurking  behind  every  street 
corner,  and  )n  which  the  executions  of  which  you  speak,  executions  of  real  and 
deadly  enemies,  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  horrors  which  these 
enemies  try  to  prepare  for  us,  and  in  comparison  with  the  immeasurable  horrors 
of  the  whole  system  with  which  we  are  at  present  at  grips  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle. 

I  remain. 

Tours,  truly, 

(Signed)  G.  Tchitchebin. 

I  think  that  is  probably  as  good  a  statement  as  you  could  have  of 
the  point  of  view  and  the  aims  of  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  observe  any  of  their  cruelties?  Did 
you  see  any  of  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  seen  manv  arrests.  I  have  been  in 
prisons.  I  was  never  personally  arrested.  I  have  not  been  present  at 
shootings.  I  have  known  of  people  being  led  out  to  be  shot.  Very 
few  people  are  present  at  shootings.  Satisfactory  evidence  had  it 
that  most  of  them  were  performed  at  night  and  in  cellars,  and,  it  was 
said,  with  Maxim  silencers  on  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles,  to  muffle  the 
sound.  Friends  of  mine  have  been  in  prisons  and  have  seen  people 
daily  led  out  for  shooting,  who  have  never  come  back.  I  have  seen 
deportations  of  whole  trainloads  of  people,  herded  in  freight  cars, 
taken  away  from  their  homes. 

Senator  Overman.  Women  and  children  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Men,  women,  and  children. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  a  reign  of  terror  there? 
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Mr.  HuNTiNOTON.  Very  decidedly,  sir;  and  there  is  no  denial  of 
it,  but  a  justification  of  it,  in  that  letter  and  in  the  other  letters.  If 
you  will  recall  the  words  which  I  read  from  the  same  Mr.  Tchitcherin 
to  the  neutral  legations,  you  will  recall  that  he  says  that  the  masses 
of  the  world  will  understand  what  they  are  doing  as  violence  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  certain  end,  and  will  not  only  understand  it  but  adopt 
it  themselves  in  their  respective  countries. 

If  you  have  nothing  more,  sir,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  economic 
side. 

Senator  Xei^bon.  I  would  like  to  hear,  if  you  will  tell  us,  what  their 
plan  and  scheme  of  government  is — ^this  Bolshevik  government — and 
what  they  expect  to  accomplish.  That  is  more  important.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  government  they  are  seeking  to  establish 
there,  and  upon  what  principles! 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  the  best  I  know.  I  have 
been  present  there  throughout  the  whole  time,  and  I  am  able  to  read 
the  papers,  and  I  read  them  daily.  There  are  no  other  papers  in 
Russia  now,  and  have  not  been  for  many  months,  but  the  Bolshevik 
papers.  Long  ago  they  suspended  the  papers  of  all  parties  opposed 
to  them,  saying  that  freedom  of  the  press  must  unfortunately  be 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  their  movement. 

Maj.  Humes.  Then  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in  Bussia  under 
the  Bolshevist  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  is  no  pretense  of  freedom  of  the  press,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  constitution  of  tne  soviet 
republic  provides  expressly  for  depriving  people  of  the  rights  of 
free  press  and  free  speech,  and  any  other  rights  that  may  be  exer- 
cised to  the  detriment  of  the  revolutionary  party  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  part  of  the  principle.  In  an- 
swer to  your  question.  Senator,  do  I  make  myself  plain? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  have  not  got  at  it  yet.    [Applause.] 

Senator  Overman.  What  does  that  mean,  tliat  cheering  back  there? 
Bring  an  officer  in  here,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Senator  Neuson.  I  want  to  know,  in  short,  what  their  scheme  and 
plan  of  government  is  that  they  are  inaugurating,  and  propose  to 
inaugurate. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  that,  the  best  I  can. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  methods  they  intend  to  pursue  in  in- 
augurating that  government.    That  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  know. 

5lr.  Huntington.  Briefly,  this:  The  present  state  of  the  world  is  ^ 
unsatisfactory.  We  have  war.  We  have  injustice  to  the  great  masses 
of  the  people,  so  they  say.  These  are  great  evils.  The  present  state 
of  the  constitution  of  society,  which  is  known  as  the  capitalist  state, 
has  outlived  its  usefulness;  has  shown  itself  unable  to  cope  with  these 
great  injustices,  war,  and  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  The  capi- 
talist state  of  society  must,  therefore,  go.  To  get  rid  of  the  capitalist 
state  of  society,  which  is  a  long  habit  with  human  nature,  is  a  very 
difficult  task.  It  is  faced  primarily  by  the  difficulty  that  those  who 
have  property  part  with  it  unwillingly.  Now,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  capitalist  state  of  society  we  are  going  to  have  the  socialist  state 
of  society,  loosely,  because  the  definitions  of  various  people  differ, 
but  in  general,  a  state  of  society  whereby  the  government,  the  state, 
owns  all  the  means  of  production,  factories,  farms,  railroads,  in- 
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dustries,  steamship  lines,  etc.,  whereby  there  is  no  property  ex- 
cept— ^I  do  not  know  about  personal  property;  that  depends  on  the 
views  of  the  individual  persons — ^but  there  is  no  great  property,  no 
industrial  property,  no  farming  property,  in  private  ownership,  but 
only  that  of  the  state ;  that  by  removing  from  the  capitalist  class  the 
temptation  of  money  getting,  by  the  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  ac- 
cumulate wealth  but  become  government  servants,  like  those  of  us 
who  are  to-day  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  by  removing  those 
temptations,  war  and  injustice  are  obviated. 

Senator  Nelson.  One  part  of  their  creed,  then,  is  to  divest  privat* 
ownership  of  all  property  and  property  rights,  and  confer  it  upon 
the  state  or  the  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Very  definitely ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  one  of  the  primary  articles  of  faith. 
Then,  after  they  have  done  that,  after  they  have  taken,  for  instance, 
the  land  from  the  private  owners,  what  do  they  provide  as  to  the 
utilization  of  the  land  after  that? 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  to  come  later.  If  I  may  go  on,  I  would 
like  to  answer  that  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on;  yes. 

Mr.  Huntington.  To  realize  this  is  very  difficult.  They  have 
found,  naturally,  there  is  ^eat  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
own  the  property.  Their  aims,  they  say,  are  the  aims  of  the  socialist 
movement  throughout  the  world  for  many  years,  but  the  socialist 
movement  throughout  the  world,  which  is  opposed  to  them  to-day, 
has  been  unsuccessful  because  it  has  tried  to  work  in  the  parliamen- 
tary manner,  by  convincing  people,  sending  representatives  to  par- 
liament and  voting  their  measures  through.  They  therefore  have  to 
resort  to  compulsion.  To  compel,  they  divest  those  who  have  prop- 
erty of  that  property  by  force.  Should  they  resist,  they  may  even 
kill  them,  as  you  have  seen,  and  justify  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  short,  they  propose  to  divest  the  owners  of 
their  property,  by  violence,  if  need  be? 

Mr.  Huntington.  If  need  be.  . 

Senator  Nelson.  And  without  any  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Without  any  compensation.  In  the  interim 
when  their  new  state  is  being  prepared — an  interim  of  indefinite 
length — they  provide  for  the  so-called  dictatorate  of  the  proletariat ; 
that  is,  to  take  and  arbitrarily  divide  all  mankind  into  so-called 
bourgeois,  that  is  the  capitalisty — and  in  that  they  include  everyone 
from  those  who  own  the  smallest  houses,  right  through  to  a  million- 
aire. They  arbitrarily  divide  all  mankind  into  that  class — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proletariat,  who  have  no  property  holdings.  They 
want  to  push  out  of  the  way  the  upper  class.  They  do  not  con- 
template the  participation  oi  this  class  in  the  government.  They 
contemplate  the  participation  only  of  the  proletariat  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  why,  on  this  question  of  a  dictature  of  the  prole- 
tariat—that is,  when  they  have  finished  their  revolution  in  Russia, 
not  the  original  revolution  but  their  revolution — ^they  intend  to  keep 
the  formerly  propertied  classes  from  voting  in  the  new  government 
which  they  wnl  have  established. 

The  dictature  of  the  proletariat  is  fraught  with  difficulty  because, 
especially  in  a  country  like  Russia,  where  due  to  the  tyranny  and 
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lazineiis  of  the  old  regime,  the  proletariat  had  very  few  chances,  the 
proletariat  are  not  educated,  bo  they  need  leaders,  and  Mr.  Lenine 
and  Mr.  Trotsky  and  their  associates  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
leaders.  The  result  is  that  whereas  there  is  on  paper  a  complete 
system  of  voting,  of  representation,  the  central  executive  committee 
of  all  the  Soviets — which,  as  you  have  rightly  stated,  are  placed 
throughout  the  country  wherever  their  power  extends — is  dommated 
by  a  few  brainy  men,  fanatics  like  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  The  for- 
merly propertied  classes — and  of  course  in  their  division  they  make 
it  arbitrary,  as  they  like — could  not  participate  in  this  council,  nor 
is  it  expected  that  they  will.  At  some  distant  date,  when  this  prelimi- 
nary ground  work  is  carried  out,  it  is  contemplated  to  permit  these 
people  who,  by  that  time,  perhaps  have  had  a  change  of  heart,  or  to 
permit  their  children,  to  participate  in  the  new  social  state  which  has 
then  been  reached.  This  is  an  interregnum  in  which  the  proletariat 
conducts  the  dictature. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  that  term  "proletariat"  you  include  not 
only  workmen  but  others — ^peasants? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  that  term  originally  included  workmen 
only,  but  was  extended  to  peasants ;  but  they  came  from  the  party  of 
workmen  in  the  cities  in  former  times,  and  not  the  peasants. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  has  become  of  the  old  nihilist  element? 
Are  they  mixed  into  this  new  scheme? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  on  that. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  there  not  a  distinction,  in  their  application  of 
their  laws  and  their  administration,  between  peasants  and  what  they 
term  the  "  poor  "  peasants? 

Mr.  Huntington.  On  that  comes  again  the  question.  I  told  you 
that  they  divided  mankind  arbitrarily  into  two  classes;  the  bour- 
geois, as  they  say,  that  is  those  who  have  capital,  and  the  proletariat. 
Of  course,  they  make  the  division,  they  make  the  distinction,  and  they 
put  in  their  divisions  whom  they  like,  because  it  is  an  arbitrary 
matter.  In  Russia  there  are,  in  most  peasant  communities,  peasants 
who  have,  under  the  systems  which  have  been  provided,  bought 
lands  of  their  own.  There  are,  certain  ones  who,  as  it  happens  in 
every  community,  are  better  provided  with  the  good  things  of  life, 
the  hardjer  workers  or  more  energetic,  and  they  are  systematically 
excluded  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  placed  opposite,  in  the  community, 
to  the  so-called  poor  peasants ;  those  who  have  little  property,  who 
in  the  old  vodka  days  had  been  addicted  to  drunkenness,  or  who 
economically  have  made  poor  progress  in  life.  In  the  villages  those 
two  groups  of  men  are  set  against  each  other. 

Senator  Nielson.  Is  not  this  true,  when  you  come  back  to  the 
peasantry  and  all  farmers,  that  the  ownership  of  land  is  in  whet 
they  call  the  mir,  the  village  community;  that  they  are  settled  in 
villages,  in  communities,  and  the  title  of  the  land  is  in  the  mir  or 
in  the  community — in  the  municipality,  as  we  call  it  here — and 
that  they  from  year  to  vear  apportion  parts  of  the  land  to  be  used  * 
by  certain  peasants?  in  other  words,  the  peasants  are  not  com- 
plete owners,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  farmers  are  owners,  bdt 
the  ownership  of  the  land  is  in  the  community,  the  mir,  and  the  mir 
distributes  the  use  of  the  land  among  the  peasants?  Is  not  that 
the  condition! 
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Mr.  HuNTiNOTON.  That  is  true,  Senator,  for  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  remaining  one-fifth,  we  will  say,  of  the 
lands  are  in  private  ownership. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  large  estates  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No;  I  do  not  speak  of  those  now.  I  leave 
those  quite  out  of  account.  I  am  speaking  of  the  peasants,  the 
20  per  cent ;  and  that  varies  according  to  the  portion  oi  the  country. 
Private  peasant  ownership  is  more  in  the  south  and  west  than  in  the 
north.  They  are  not  only  sometimes  the  holders  of  the  mir,  in 
which  thej^  have  a  part,  but  they  own  land  of  their  own,  which  it 
was  permitted  them  to  buy  or. arranged  for  them  to  buy  under  cer- 
tain reforms  introduced  by  the  old  imperial  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  mostly  in  southern  Russia  i 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  majority  of  it  is  southern  Russia  and 
western  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  we  call  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Huntington.    The  Ukraine  is  the  heart  of  South  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  having  got  this  property,  taken  from 
the  people  who  owned  it,  into  the  State,  what  do  they  propose  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Just  the  same  as  the  'ideal  socialists.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  speaking  of  the  fact 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  they  propose  to  accomplish?  What 
is  the  end?  When  they  get  all  *this  property  in  the  State,  what 
do  they  propose  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  is  proposed  that  life  should  go  on  very 
much  as  it  does  now,  except  very  much  better ;  that  we  should  have 
food,  and  clothing,  and  transportation,  and  all  those  things  under 
the  State  instead  of  in  private  ownership;  that  all  of  us  will  be 
employees  of  the  State  and  not  employees  of  private  concerns. 

Senator  Overman.  All  government  oflScei-s? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Everybody  will  be  a  government  officer? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  they  propose  to  handle  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  under  the  new  regime?  How  do  they  propose  to  oper- 
ate them?  Now,  we  will  say  that  iiie  workmen  take  possession  of  a 
big  industrial  plant  under  this  system,  what  do  they  propose  to  do 
aner  they  have  taken  possession,  and  how  do  they  propose  to  operate? 

Mr.  Huntington.  What  happened,  sir,  was  tnis :  In  the  beginning 
of  their  administration  they  immediately  provided  for  the  so-called 
control  of  production  of  the  factories  by  the  workmen,  and  this  went 
into  effect;  and  workmen's  committees  did  actually  take  over  most 
factories. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  they  were  to  be  run  by  the  work- 
men themselves? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  original  legislation,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  the  proprietor  would  be  in  a  manner  engaged  as  an  expert 
assistant.  Indeed,  it  was  first  provided,  I  believe,  that  he  should 
receive  a  rental  for  his  work,  and  he  would  participate  in  the  man- 
agement.   They  would  get  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
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Senator  NsiiSON.  They  went  so  far,  however,  in  their  program  as 
to  reoojgnize  the  fact  that  they  needed  experts  who  belonged  to  the 
capitabst  dass,  who  were  termed  intellectuals,  and  to  say  that  they 
would  employ  some  of  them  in  the  first  instance  to  assist  them  in 
running  the  factories;  was  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HuNTiNQTON.  They  took  over  the  factories  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasnu  but  very  shortly,  in  most  cases,  came  to  grie£  That  is,  a 
variety  of  things  happened;  either  the  grief  remamed  or  in  some 
cases  tactful  employers  made  an  arrangement  with  their  men  whereby 
really  their  brains  were  used  in  the  production,  and  there  was  a 
modus  operandi  worked  out  between  them  and  the  factory  and  the 
factory  was  enabled  to  go  on. 

Where  that  did  not  take  place  the  factory  came  to  grief,  as  most 
of  them  did. 

Even  where  that  did  take  place,  under  the  very  unusual  circum- 
stances the  operation  of  the  factory  was  hardly  an  operation  of  nor- 
mal times,  where  an  income  has  to  be  earned  on  the  investment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course  they  expected  to  operate  all  the  rail- 
roads— this  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  *total  mileage  has 
always  been  operated  by  the  government  in  Kussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  been  operated  by  the  government,  so 
that  the  transition  was  not  so  great? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  what  did  they  propose  to  do 'after  they  had 
seized  the  lands  and  taken  possession  of  them?  How  did  they  pro- 
pose to  utilize  those  lands,  and  what  show  did  they  propose  to  give 
the  neasants? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  first  place,  they  nationalized  the  land. 
It  became  the  property  of  the  state ;  and  whereas  there  has  not  been 
time  in  such  an  enormous  place  as  Russia  to  work  all  these  things 
out,  in  general  they  gave  immediate  order  to  the  peasants  to  take  the 
land  oi  the  contiguous  estates  of  the  landholders.  There  was  not 
much  order  about  that,  and  that  has  resulted  in  difiiculty ;  but  they 
were  going  on  this  simple  plan,  to  take  the  land  and  then  divide  it 
up  amongst  themselves. 

Senator  Nemon.  When  the  peasants  divided  the  land  up,  were  they 
to  get  title  to  their  little  patches  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Oh,  no,  sir;  because  the  land  is  nationalized. 
It  belongs  to  the  state. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  simply  to  cultivate  it  as  a  species  of 
tenants? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  that  connection,  a  paragraph  from  the  Soviet  Re- 
public constitution  might  be  of  interest  as  to  its  provisions  on  that 
subject.     [Reading :] 

For  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  principle  of  the  socialization  of  land,  private 
ownership  in  land  is  abolished  and  the  entire  land  fund  Is  declared  the  property 
of  the  people  and  Is  turned  over  to  the  toilers  without  any  indemnity  upon  the 
principle  of  equaliasation  of  land-allotments. 

And  again: 

All  forests,  mineral  wealth,  water  power  and  waterways  of  public  importance, 
as  well  as  all  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements,  aU  model  landed  estates 
and  agricultural  enterprises  are  declared  national  property. 
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As  a  first  step  to  the  complete  transfer  of  factories,  mills,  mines,  railroads 
and  other  means  of  production  and  transportation  into  property  of  the  Workersf 
and  Peasants'  Soviet  Republic,  the  law  concerning  the  workers'  control  and 
concerning  the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Economy,  which  alms  at  secttrtag 
the  power  of  the  tollers  over  the  exploiters,"  is  hereby  confirmed. 

Senator  Nei^son.  That  is  very  good.  That  ought  to  go  into  the 
record,  if  it  is  not  in  already. 

Maj.  HiTMES.  There  are  just  two  or  three  more  sentences  covering 
that  subject.     [Continuing  reading:] 

The  3r(l  Convention  of  the  Soviets  considers  the  Soviet  law  concerning  the 
annulling  (repudiation)  of  loans  contracted  by  the  governments  of  the  Tzar, 
the  landlords'  and  the  capitalists,  as  the  first  blow  at  International  bankins 
and  financial  capital  and  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  Soviet  governmeat 
will  advance  steadfastly  along  this  path  until  complete  victory  of  the  interna- 
tional workers  against  the  yoke  of  capitalism  is  secured. 

The  principle  of  the  transfer  of  all  banks  to  the  property  of  the  workers*  and 
peasants'  state,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  emancipation  of  the  tolling  masses 
from  the  yoke  of  capital,  is  hereby  reaflElrmed. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  parasitical  elements  in  society  and  of 
organizing  the  economic  affairs  of  the  country,  universal  obligatory  labor 
service  is  established. 

In  order  to  secure  full  power  for  the  toiling  masses  and  to  remove  every 
opportunity  for  reestablishing  the  government  of  the  exploiters,  the  principle 
of  arming  the  toilers,  of  forming  a  Socialist  Bed  Army  of  the  workers  and 
peasants,  and  of  completely  disarming  the  property-holding  classes  is  hereby 
decreed. 

Senator  Overman.  Proceed,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Returning  to  the  Senator's  question  about  the 
factories,  I  would  like  to  complete  that  by  saying  that  whereas  the 
first  phase  was  the  workmen^s  control,  whereby  a  committee  was 
formed  in  each  factory  to  take  charge  of  that  factory,  the  second 
phase  was  later  introduced  by  nationalizing  of  the  factories,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  land  has  been  nationalized.  In  other  words, 
whereas  in  the  first  place  theoretically  the  factory  was  not  imme- 
diately taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  owner,  but  was  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  control  of  his  workmen,  by  the  decree  of  nationalization 
the  factory  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  former  owner  into  tiie 
ownership  of  the  State. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  be  operated  by  the  workmen  ? 
'  Mr.  Huntington.  To  be  operated  under  what  was  called  the  Su- 

Sreme  Council  of  National  Economy.  That  introduced  practical 
iflSculties  again,  since  that  factory  was  then  to  be  operated  theoreti- 
cally as  one  of  a  chain,  one  of  a  system,  and  that  produced  friction 
and  quarrels  between  separate  factories,  practically,  for  the  reason, 
of  course,  that  some  factories  were  better  provided  with  the  raw  ma- 
terials than  others,  and  in  a  system  of  distribution  whereby  each  was 
to  receive  a  fair  part  would  have  to  ^ive  up,  if  they  were  better 
provided,  perhaps,  some  of  the  materials  which  they  had,  which 
would  stop  their  production  earlier.  The  great  fact  in  all  the  in- 
dustry there  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  running  at  the  present  time, 
unless  you  want  to  say  that  a  few  machines,  or  one  isolated  factory, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  is  running;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
running,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  are  no  raw  materials 
present  to  work  on,  neither  iron,  coal,  petroleum,  nor  cotton;  and 
cotton  spinning  and  cotton  weaving  is  the  chief  industry  in  Bussia, 
the  biggest  one  in  Russia  aside  frrm  farming. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  a  matter  that  occurs  to  me.  After  they 
hftye  succeeded  in  nationalizing  all  the  land  and  all  the  industries, 
in  other  words,  taking  it  over  oy  the  Government  and  operating  it 
by  the  Government,  what  is  their  scheme  of  taxation  for  securing 
revenue  to  run  the  Government,  and  who  is  to  pay  the  taxes  t 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  not  clear  to  me  in  theory,  and  in  practice 
tliere  was  no  system  of  taxation  put  through.  The  only  taxation  that 
I  have  seen  was  in  the  matter  of  contributions  levied  on  the  cai>i- 
talist  class.  Take  this  instance.  In  the  newspapers  of  Omsk,  in 
Siberia,  which  I  have  seen,  and  of  which  I  have  copies,  there  ap- 
peared a  list  of  the  men  or  firms  in  the  town  who  were  to  pay  25,000 
or  SOjOCK)  or  100,000  roubles,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  agency  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  when  our  train  passed  through 
Novo-Nikolaevsk  (in  Siberia)  in  March  had  just  been  called  upon  to 

Cy  a  fine,  I  think,  of  35,000  rubles,  and  I  was  asked,  as  an  em- 
ssy  representative,  at  that  time  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  local 
soviet  pointing  out  that  this  was  an  American  concern  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  this  fine. 

Apart  from  the  contributions,  their  revenue  system  is  chiefly  the 
printing  press. 

Senator  Neuson.  You  mean  printing  bills  and  bonds  I 

Mr.  Huntington.  Printing  paper  money,  yes;  and  when  the  ob- 
jection is  raised  to  that  that  tney  have  long  since  passed  any  gold 
reserve,  the  answer  is  simply  that  since  the  land  is  now  nationalized, 
til  of  Russia  belongs  to  the  xlussian  Government,  and  all  of  Russia  is 
eertoinly  worth  all  the  paper  that  has  been  issued  up  to  this  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  but  you  spoke  about  collecting  the  taxes. 
After  they  have  been  divested  of  all  their  property,  and  it  has  all 
been  condemned  and  taken  over  by  the  State,  there  are  no  more 
capitalists.    There  can  not  be  any  more  taxes,  can  there  t 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  will  not  be  now ;  but  there  were  at  that 
time.  At  that  time  they  did  not  take  a  man's  bank  account  from  him. 
They  forbade  him  access  to  his  bank  account,  but  his  account  re- 
mained on  the  books,  supposedly,  of  the  bank.  They  could  force 
him  to  sign  a  check  against  that  account.  They  could  also  force 
people  who  had  no  bank  account  to  dig  up  cash.  I  personally  lived 
in  Siberia,  in  Irkutsk,  with  a  former  merchant  who  had  such  a  con- 
tribution levied  on  him,  and  who  borrowed  the  money  from  his 
friends  to  pay  it.  He  did  so  against  the  advice  of  many  Russians, 
and  against  our  advice,  because  we  thought  that  he  would  be  asked 
for  a  second  contribution — ^that  he  would  be  asked  a  second  time ;  but 
he  actually  went  out  and  borrowed  the  money  from  his  friends  who 
had  it  put  away  in  chimneypieces  and  stockings,  or  under  mattresses — 
who  had  been  able  to  save  it,  in  other  words — in  order  to  avoid 
being  sent  to  prison,  which  was  the  alternative. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  that  in  defense  of  their  printing-press 
money  they  say  that  the  State  owns  the  land  and  that  Russia  is  worth 
as  much  money  as  has  been  issued.    That  is  their  answer  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  one  of  their  answers. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  ever  suggested 
to  them  that  that  is  rather  insecure,  bec^ause  if  the  paper  money  is 
issued  and  is  in  sight  to  be  collected,  the  fellow  that  gets  the  land 
will  have  it  taken  away  from  him  again?  Is  there  any  answer  to 
that,  that  you  have  heard? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  Oh,  they  have  an  answer  for  ahnost  anything. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  would  be  a  curious  one,  to  that. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Most  of  the  answers  are  curious,  from  a  normal 
man's  view.  The  thought  processes  of  those  people  are  not  in  the 
usual  grooves. 

About  conditions,  may  I  speak  as  to  conditions  as  they  exist  there 
now,  as  I  saw  them  before  I  left 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  hear. 

Mr.  Huntington  (continuing).  And  what  they  have  become  since. 
I  beg  permission  to  read  here,  because  I  have  been  so  often  asked 
whether  there  has  been  starvation  in  the  cities  of  Russia,  three  letters 
written  by  a  woman  who  was  formerly  a  clerk,  a  translator  in  the 
American  Embassy,  and  written  to  a  friend  of  her's  in  this  coimtry. 
The  letters  are  dated  September  16, 20,  and  23. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Nineteen  eighteen.  That  is,  they  are  only  a 
few  months  old.  The  first  letter  I  will  quote  from  is  as  follows.  The 
original  is  in  the  hands  of  the  young  man  to  whom  it  was  written. 
It  is  dated  September  16, 1918.    [Reading :] 

I  am  glad  you  are  not  here  Just  now;  Uving  conditions  are  awfuUy  hard. 
Have  you  ever  seen  people  dying  on  the  street?  I  did,  three  times,  twice  it  w^as' 
men,  workmen  apparently,  on'ce  an  old  woman.  One  man  fell  down  in  the 
Furshtadtskaya,  the  other  on  the  Liteiuye,  when  I  walked  home  from  the  office 
last  Sunday.  Maybe  it  was  from  cholera,  maybe  from  starvation.  The  woman 
died  on  the  Ussacheff  Pereoulck.  She  was  sitting  quite  a  while  on  the  paver 
ment,  then  quietly  laid  down.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  her.  Later  on, a 
Red  Cross  car  carried  her  away.  But  horses  are  not  removed,  when  they  die 
on  the  streets  they  just  lie  there  for  weeks,  and  hungry  dogs  tear  their  bodies 
to  pieces. 

I  don't  think  the  people  died  from  cholera,  they  were  not  sick,  just  horribly 
thin  and  pale.  It*s  awfully  hard ;  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't  seen 
it  myself.  These  three  cases  illustrate  to  you  the  conditions  of  Petrograd  better 
than  descriptions.  People  are  dying  quietly,  horribly  quietly,  without  any  groan 
or  curse,  poor  helpless  creatures,  slaves  of  the  terrible  regime  of  to-day.  I 
think  that's  really  the  only  thing  the  Russian  people  can  do  well. 

Altogether  Petrograd  is  a  dead  town  now.  People  are  very,  very  few,  nearly 
no  "eats."  Trams  are  half  empty,  half  of  the  shops  are  closed.  Heaps  of 
offices  opened,  **  Commission  offices  "  as  they  call  themselves,  buying  and  seUing 
furniture,  tableware,  linen,  articles  of  luxury,  etc.,  of  people  who  leave  the 
country  or  who  just  sell  everything  they  possess  so  as  not  to  starve.  Most 
precious,  vulgar,  or  intimate  things  of  housekeeping  are  sold  publicly.  It's 
sometimes  comical,  most  times  most  sad  and  shocking.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  precious  any  more  in  families,  everything  is  to  be  bought. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  is  going  on  in  this  country.  Everything  what  la 
cultured,  wealthy,  accomplished  or  educated  is  being  prosecuted  and  systematic, 
cally  destroyed.  But  you  Imow  it  all  through  papers,  don't  you?  We  all  here 
live  under  a  perpetual  strain  under  fear  of  arrest  and  execution.  Yesterday 
bulletins  appeared  on  comers  of  all  streets  announcing  that  the  allies  and  the 
bourgeoisie  have  spread  cholera  and  hunger  all  over  Russia  and  calling  to  open 
slaughter  of  the  latter. 

Do  you  remember  the  little  market  on  the  Basseinaja  where  they  used  to  sell 
food  stuff?  It  is  now  transferred  into  a  place  where  people  of  society  sell  all 
their  belongings,  overcoats,  furs,  shoes,  kitchenware,  table  and  bed  linen,  etc.; 
they  sell  everything  right  on  the  streets.  The  food  question  is  terribly  acute. 
Petrograd  lives  on  herrings  and  apples.  Yes,  also  on  "vobla."  That  is  fish*, 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  size  of  it  is  about  the  same  as  of  a  small  herring's,  and 
it  smells  horribly.  But  It  can  be  eaten  when  properly  soaked  and  boiled.  We 
always  used  to  know  "  vobla  "  as  a  swearword.  But  now  I  know  that  it  Is  a 
fish,  and  eatable. 

You  know.  Stranger,  people  here  are  starving  in  accordance  with  four  cate- 
gories.   The  first  category  (workmen)  get  i  pound  of  bread  every  two  daysy 
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i.  e^  i  of  a  pound  a  day,  and  two  herrings ;  2  category  workmen  who  do  easy 
work,  get  i  pound  of  bread  every  two  days,  and  two  herrings.  The  third  cate- 
gory, people  who  **  drink  other  people's  blood  and  exploit  other  people's  work," 
I.  e.,  people  who  live  on  mental  work,i  (sic!)  get  two  herrings  every  two  days, 
and  no  bread,  and  the  fourth  category  (not  mentioned  on  the  inclosed  slip) 
also  people  who  "  drink,  etc."  get  nothing  at  all,  sometimes  two  herrings.  I  in- 
close a  slip  from  our  official  paper,  which  mentions  these  four  categories.  The 
paper  is  called  "  Severanajfi  Communa"(The  Northern  Commune).  People 
may,  of  course  buy  food  besides  the  food  they  get  from  cooperative  stores, 
mentioned  above,  and  which  Is  at  a  reasonable  price  (if  a  herring  a  day  and 
tV  lb.  of  bread  can  bo  called  food)  but  the  prices  are  enormous.  One  lb.  of 
black  bread  costs  Rs.  15. 

I  should  say  we  get  more  rubles  for  a  dollar  in  Russia  than  you 
can  get  in  New  York.  We  paid  10  cents  for  a  ruble  up  to  the  time 
of  leaving,  which  was  therefore  10  rubles  to  the  dollar,  and  I  shall 
divide  the  ruble  prices  and  give  you  the  prices  immediately  in  gold. 
[Continuing  reading:] 

One  lb.  of  black  bread  costs  $1.50,  1  lb.  of  white  flour  Rs.  17  to  20,  black 
flour  $1.10  to  $1.20.  Potatoes  cost  32  to  38  cents  a  lb.,  butter  $2,  and  so  on 
Do  you  remember  the  big  store  on  the  corner  of  Snamenskaja  and  Kirochnaja, 
where  soldiers  used  to  live  and  where  there  were  once  on  the  windows  heaps  ol 
rotten  potatoes?  The  shop  Is  now  occupied  by  a  commissioner's  office,  who 
sells  everything  in  the  world,  and  on  the  corner  there  is  quite  a  little  market, 
consisting  of  ladles  and  children  of  society,  who  sell  lumps  of  sugar  at  Rs.  1.20 
apiece  and  thin  slices  of  black  bread,  I  don't  know  at  what  price. 

I,  myself,  have  seen  this,  on  August  28,  1918.  [Continuing  read- 
ing:] 

And  this  year  Russia  has  unusually  good  crops!  People  who  have  a  little 
bit  of  money  left,  run  away  from  Russia.  They  sell  everything  they  possess 
and  just  run.  They  go  mainly  to  the  Baltic  provinces  and  to  Ukrainia.  And 
you  know,  its  the  German  consulate  there  who  helps  them  to  get  permits  and 
tickets.  I  don*t  know  how  the  Germans  manage  to  do  it,  but  I  know  for  sure 
that  they  do.  They  do  it  also  very  willingly  if  people  get  them  good  money 
in  exchange  of  their  Kerenki,  which  they  have  heaps. 

That  is,  the  money  of  the  old  regime,  of  the  Czar,  in  exchange  for 
the  kerenki.  Kerenki  is  the  little  money  that  was  brought  out  at 
the  time  of  the  Kerensky  government,  in  denominations  of  20  and  40 
rubles,  and  which  is  alx)ut  the  size  of  my  finger,  and  which  is  not 
pretty,  and  which  is  often  looked  down  upon  by  the  people ;  and  they 
prefer  the  fine  looking  bills  of  the  former  day. 

Here  is  another  letter.     [Reading:] 

We  have  four  new  decrees  now.  The  first  concerns  the  loding  question;  the 
second,  forced  hard  labor  for  the  bourgeoisie;  the  third,  requisition  of  warm 
clothes  for  the  Red  Army,  and  the  fourth  concerns  distribution  of  food. 

First  about  lodgings.  Ck)mrade  Zinovieff,  little  Jew  Apfelbaum,  on  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  deputies  said,  that  *'the  bourgeoisie  has 
not  been  enough  *  reduced  to  beggary '  yet ;  that  tliey  still  have  to  give  back 
what  they  have  acquired  by  way  of  exploiting  of  oppressions,  by  way  of  blood 
and  sweat  of  the  workman.  They  have  now  to  give  their  comfortable  lodgings 
and  furniture.  The  war  has  temporarily  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Soviet 
power  from  this  point,  which  can  as  well  be  pressed  on  the  bourgeoisie.  They 
still  have  much.  The  best  houses,  the  best  apartments  and  shops  belong  to 
them.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  workmen,  in  spite  of  the  decree,  still 
show  fear,  indecisiveness.  Socialism  is  not  carried  through  in  this  way. 
Further,  the  speaker  refers  to  Engles  and  other  Socialists  and  Paris  com- 
mnneers  who  discussed  the  lodging  question.  "The  workmen  must  come  up 
from  their  caves  into  the  upper  floors.  Half  measures  must  not  be  tolerated. 
The  workmen  must  take  the  initiative  themselves,  they  must  abandon  their 
psychology  of  slaves,  that  in  rich  houses,  not  filled  up  by  workmen  they  wiU 
feel  uncomfortable.    We  do  not  want  Nevsky,  this  street  of  prostitutes,  we  want 
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Kamenoostrovsky,  Yassily,  Ostroff,  etc.  Workmen  had  enough  courage  to  go  on 
the  barricades,  to  stand  against  imperialistic  bayonets,  to  break  down  the  Im- 
perialistic power,  but  to  put  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families  In 
better  conditions  they  are  afraid.  If  they  will  need  money  or  means  of 
transportation  they  will  get  them.  If  a  milliard  will  be  needed — the  Soviet 
will  give  it.  The  lack  of  courage  still  proves  that  a  little  of  a  counterrevolu- 
tioneer  still  sticks  in  our  souls  and  shows  resistance.  Workmen  still  consider 
themselves  the  fourth  class,  while  they  are  the  first  now  since  a  long  time.  And 
soon  the  time  will  come  now,  that  they  will  be  the  first  in  the  whole  world.** 

Referring  to  reasons  why  workmen  themselves  hesitate  to  socialize  the 
lodgings.  Comrade  Zinovieff  gives  one  of  them  as  fear  of  workmen  families 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  old  lodgings  by  the  "  White  Guard,**  i.  e.,  allies,  bour- 
geoisie, etc.  "But  the  proletariat  should  be  quiet  in  this  respect,"  he  says, 
"  if  the  White  Guard  comes.  They  will  send  away  hundreds  of  thousands,  a 
whole  million,  maybe,  but  not  to  their  former  lodgings,  but  to  the  other  world. 
But  this  will  never  be.  Their  hands  are  too  short.  It  is  nearly  a  whole  year 
now  since  the  proletariat  holds  the  power  in  its  hands,  and  this  power  grows ; 
gets  more  and  more  strong.  The  women  of  the  working  class  must  know  that 
during  the  French  revolution  laundry  women  understood  that  they  had  the 
right  to  travel  in  royal  carriages.  They  took  them  and  traveled.  The  diffi- 
culties are  now  behind  us.  We  are  the  ruling  class.  We  will  show  the  bour- 
geoisie that  the  revolution  has  been  carried  through  for  the  sake  of  realistic 
advantages,  and  everything  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  oppressors 
will  now  be  taken  by  the  people." 

He  further  refers  to  the  example  given  by  the  Red  Guard.  They  showed 
that  they  knew  how  to  treat  the  belongings  of  the  tyrants  and  oppressors. 
"After  Nikolai  RomanoiF  has  been  executed,'*  he  Qontinues,  "  about  600  suits  of 
linen  have  been  taken  by  the  Red  Guard.  And  they  proved  that  they  could 
wear  them  not  any  worse  than  their  former  owner." 

Maj.  Hu^iBS.  Doctor,  you  have  had  attention  called  in  that  letter 
to  people  dying  in  the  streets  of  Petrograd.  What,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  do  you  know  about  the  actual  conditions,  the  living  condi- 
tions and  the  terrorism  in  Russia,  and  the  means  that  are  used  by 
the  Government  to  maintain  itself? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  the  conditions 
in  Moscow  during  the  last  few  months,  where  I  lived  in  the  consulate 
general,  and  I  not  only  had  my  own  observation,  but  was  at  the 
center,  where  all  the  representatives  of  the  consulates  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  sent  their  reports. 

I  have  been  on  two  visits  to  Petrograd,  one  in  June  and  another 
when  we  passed  out  in  August.  I  have  been  over  the  entire  trans- 
Siberian  line  from  Petrograd  to  Irkutsk,  east.  I  have  lived  in 
Irkutsk  for  two  months,  and  participated  in  the  life  of  the  town  as 
much  as  anyone  would  who  came  into  the  town.  I  have  dealt  with  and 
seen  people  in  the  town,  school-teachers,  merchants;  dealt  with  the 
sovietis  in  business  matters,  on  cases  of  American  goods;  have  been 
at  the  railway  stations  and  have  seen  the  Austro-Hungarian  armed 

Suards,  who  were  armed  to  fight  also  for  the  social  revolution,  and 
ad  been  made  citizens  of  this  soviet  republic ;  I  have  talked  to  rail- 
road men,  to  station  masters,  to  self-made  men,  to  farmers,  to  peas- 
ants; I  have  been  in  the 

Maj.  Humes.  A\Tiat  have  you  seen  in  all  this  experience  with 
reference  to  terrorism  and  the  conduct  and  practical  application  of 
the  policies  of  the  Bolshevist  regime? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  seen  the  complete  overturn  of  all  we 
know  in  our  present  life,  and  absolute  chaos  in  all  human  relations. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  is  the  control  maintained?  Is  it  maintained 
because  the  people  are  with  the  Bolshevist  government*  or  is  it  main- 
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tained  through  terrorizing  the  people,  or  in  what  manner  do  they 
maintain  themselves? 
Mr.  HuNTiKGTON.  It  is  maintained  absolutely  by  terror.     They 

fained  that  power  by  a  sudden  coup  d'etat  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 
y  promises  to  a  people  who  had  been  duly  prepared  by  eight  months 
of  propaganda,  for  which  Germany  had  contributed  large  sums. 
They  were  able  to  produce  the  coup  d'etat  by  the  use  of  soldiers  in 
the  capital,  and  by  promising  to  the  crowds  peace,  land,  and  bread. 
They  maintain  their  power  by  owning  the  machine,  guns  and  the 
arms,  and  getting  control  of  those  which  they  did  not  have  in  the 
beginning;  by  the  use  of  terror:  by  the  use  of  taking  hostages;  by 
tlie  use  of  any  unscrupulous  methods  which,  as  you  have  seen  by  what 
I  have  read,  they  do  not  deny,  but  justify,  and  by  the  help  of  mer- 
cenaries like  the  Letts  from  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  Chinese 
soldiers,  such  as  they  embrace  out  in  Siberia,  and  out  in  Siberia  in 
one  case  where  they  interested  Austro-Hungarian  soldiers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  trainload  armed,  which  I  saw,  and  which  were  being  sent 
out  to  fight. 

Their  present  armj-  to-day  consists  of  a  corps  of  Lettish  merce- 
naries and  Chinese  mercenaries,  to  which  they  have  added,  by 
threats — ^threats  personally  as  to  themselves  and  as  to  their  wives  and 
children — citizens  who  no  doubt  serve  only  because  of  fear  of  what 
will  be  done  by  the  Bolshevik  government  to  their  families,  and  also 
because  by  serving  they  secure  food  and  clothing. 

Their  present  armies  are  formed  in  this  way.  They  are  not  formed 
of  enthusiastic  people  fighting  for  a  great  cause,  but  they  are  formed 
of  desperate  people  who  hope  by  service  in  the  army  to  be  clothed 
and  fed. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  have  referred  to  this  government  as  a  social- 
istic state.  Are  we  to  understand  from  that  that  the  Government,  as 
now  constituted,  represents  the  socialist  movement  of  the  socialist 
elements  of  Kussia,  or  does  it  simply  represent  one  party  or  one  ele- 
ment of  the  socialist  movement  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  represents  only  one  group  of  the  socialists 
of  Eussia ;  and  to  show  that,  I  need  only  say  that  in  the  constituent 
assembly  which  was  finally  held  in  Petrograd  and  sat — -at  least  pre- 
pared one  day  and  sat  for  a  second  day — and  where  I  w^s  present, 
by  having  been  allowed  in  there  by  sailor  guards  who  were  posted  at 
the  street  comers,  in  that  assembly  they  had  a  large  majority  against 
them,  and  they  disbanded  the  assembly  because  of  that  fact,  and  the 
large  majority  of  that  whole  gathering  were  socialists,  socialists 
by  conviction,  chiefly  of  the  so-called  social  revolutionary  party,  the 
party  of  the  peasant  socialists.  I  think  that  that  constituent  as- 
sembly, which  so  far  as  I  know  is  the  last  really  democratic  meeting 
that  has  been  held  in  Eussia,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  question. 

I  can  also  cite,  however,  the  treatment  of  such  great  groups  of 
socialists — although  these  are  not  political  groups — as  the  coopera- 
tive societies  who  are  formed  chiefly  of  socialists.  These  societies 
fiiid  themselves  in  strong  oppostion  to  the  Bolshevik  power,  but  are 
forced  to  go  on  with  it.  For  a  long  time  the  Bolshevik  power  feared 
to  touch  their  organization,  because  it  was  democratic,  and  reaches 
the  hearts  and  pocketbooks  of  the  people  pretty  closely;  but  lately 
they  have  gained  courage  in  that  regard,  and  they  have  put  a  com- 
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missar  in  the  organization  of  the  largest  cooperative  in  central  Rus- 
sia and  they  have  also  taken  over  the  bank  of  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties— ^the  stockholders  of  which  are  peasants — and  have  their  mem- 
bers among  the  directors  of  that  bank. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  any  idea  what  portion  of  the  socialist 
movement  in  Eussia  i^  represented  in  the  present  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  When  the  Bolshevik  movement  began,  because 
of  the  economic  disintegration,  because  of  the  anarchy  of  mind  of 
a  people  held  in  political  oppression,  and  with  no  education,  because 
01  the  sins  of  the  old  regime,  they  had  a  considerable  vogue,  without 
question,  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  extended  a  sort  of  power — 
not  perfect  power,  but  a  sort  of  power— even  out  into  Siberia.  I  have 
seen  that.  But  as  time  went  on  and  they  did  not  fulfill  their  prom- 
ises, they  did  not  get  peace  and  did  not  get  bread,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  only  caused  trouble  and  friction  among  the  peasants.  I 
have  seen  late  advices  from  the  land,  not  from  the  state  owners,  that 
peasants  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  are  now  wishing  to  pay  for 
the  land,  and  hesitating  to  plow  the  land  which  they  took,  because 
they  feel  they  would  like  to  pay  for  it,  because  they  have  lots  of 
paper  money  and  would  like  to  pay  for  it  and  clear  the  title. 

When  they  promised  peace,  land  and  bread,,  and  did  not  get 
any  of  them,  they  began  to  lose  adherents;  and  they  lost,  first,  the 
peasants,  because  the  peasants  in  Eussia,  who  form  85  per  cent  of 
that  great  population,  who  are  not  nationally  minded,  whose  education 
and  form  of  environment  have  been  very  local,  and  who  did  not 
take  a  lively  interest  as  a  mass  in  any  movement  whose  chief  motive 
was  to  get  land — ^when  those  peasants  had  got  the  land,  as  they 
thought,  they  were  out  of  the  game. 

They  were  further  driven  out  of  the  game  by  the  requisitions  of 
food  by  the  Bolsheviks.  When  our  train  was  lying  at  one  point  in 
eastern  Eussia  in  February,  1918,  where  we  lay  for  several  days,  the 
Eed  Guards  arrived  with  machine  guns  and  sent  telegrams  through 
the  telegraph  office  in  the  station,  and  I  was  able  to  read  these  tete- 
grams.  Through  these  telegrams  the  leader  of  these  Eed  Guards 
reported  that  he  had  sent  his  command  out  into  the  country  among 
the  peasants  and  that  he  had  been  defeated,  and  he  asked  in  one  of 
his  telegrains  for  reinforcements.  Further,  while  certain  of  our  party 
were  drinking  tea  in  the  house  of  a  prosperous  peasant,  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  Eed  Guards  composed  of  the  riffraff  of  the  village.  It 
is  this  "peasant  poor "  that  Tjenine  incited  to  civil  war  against  their 
better-off  brother  peasants. 

I  cite  that  merely  as  a  case  in  point,  showing  how  they  have  sent 
s<}uads  into  the  country  demanding  food,  and  the  peasants  ask  them  to 
give  in  exchange  for  the  food  manufactured  articles  instead  of  money, 
of  which  they  have  plenty,  and  which  is  useless  to  them;  they  ask 
for  shoes  and  cloth  and  other  articles,  and  the  Bolsheviks  refuse  to 
give  these  articles  to  the  peasants,  and  when  the  peasants  refuse  to 
sell  them  food  they  take  it  bv  force,  and  that  only  causes  the  peasants 
to  hide  what  they  have,  and  in  certain  cases,  where  they  have  arms, 
to  fight.  They  have  lost,  therefore,  the  confidence  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  peasants  form  86  per  cent  of  the  Eussian  people.  Tneref ore, 
I  can  not  see  how  they  can  claim  to-day  politically  to  control  the 
peasants. 
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Now,  as  to  the  workmen,  we  have  the  best  of  advice  now  that  they 
have  lost  most  of  them.  The  workmen  of  Russia  are  about  7  per 
cent,  or  perhaps  it  is  8 — about  7  or  8  per  cent,  I  think — ^in  the  CTeat 
cities,  chiefly.  Thesa  men  have  neither  food  nor  peace.  Thev 
are  having  ahnost  continuous  warfare  ever  3ince  the  peace  with 
Grermany,  and  they  are  not  satisfied,  either;  and  they  are  not  to» 
be  reckoned  to-day  as  adherents  of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  although 
that  regime  claims  them  most  vociferously,  and  in  order  to  secure 
their  support  has  taken  from  the  factories  certain  of  the  elite  or 
pick  of  the  workmen  and  made  them  commisars.  That  has  not,, 
however,  been  enough  under  the  conditions,. under  their  economic 
failure,  to  realize  the  paradise  which  they  promised,  and  hold  the 
workmen.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  if  the  peasants  are  85  per  cent  and 
the  workmen  are  7  per  cent,  that  makes  92  per  cent,  and  if  they 
can  not  be  said  to  have  those  two — ^not  to  speak  of  the  higher  classes, 
which  I  do  not  mention  in  this  connection  at  all — I  can  not  feel  that 
thev  have  to-day  a  very  large  following  in  Eussia. 

(At  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIHOirY  OF  HR.  WIIUAH  CHAPIN  HTJNTDrOTON— Eesumed. 

Maj.  Humes.  Doctor,  this  morning  you  gave  us  some  idea  of  the 
comparative  strength  and  following  of  the  various  parties  in  Eussia, 
which  indicated  that  the  present  Government  represented  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  people.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  how  do  they  main- 
tain their  power  or  maintain  the  de  facto  government? 
,  Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  the  machine  guns. 
Thev  have  got  the  arms. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  do  they  use  the  machine  guns?  Where  have 
they  got  them  and  how  do  they  use  them,  and  what  do  they  use 
them  for? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  machine  gun  is  the  weapon,  par  excellence, 
for  use  in  towns,  on  the  roads,  and  for  use  in  the  country  villages 
if  there  is  a  peasant  uprising;  and  also  for  obtaining  grain;  and 
they  have  not  only  the  machine  guns,  but  the  transport.  It  was  due 
also  to  the  presence  of  German  omcers  that  they  have  more  than  once 
won. 

They  also  have  the  press,  because  for  several  months  now  there 
has  been  no  liberty  for  the  press  in  Russia.  They  do  not  permit  any 
of  the  so-called  bourgeois  papers,  which  were  formerly  published,  to 
come  out. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  they  permit  any  socialist  papers  of  other  groups 
than  their  own  groups  to  publish  papers? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No;  there  are  none  except  the  official  organs 
of  the  so-called  Soviet  Government  j^ublished  at  this  time  in  bol- 
shevik Russia.  Having  the  press,  having  the  arms,  and  then  having 
the  railway  lines,  although  the  railway  men  themselves,  particularly 
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the  higher  classes,  the  locomotive  engineers,  the  conductors,  and  fire- 
men and  station  masters,  are  not  for  them,  they  are  able  to  control 
the  country  pretty  well.    They  have,  of  course,  the  telegraph. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  hostages  figure  at  all  in  their  control? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  hostage  system  which  they  use  is  the  same 
as  the  German  system.  They  take  hostages  for  the  actions  of  some 
one  whom  they  wish  to  control.  The  father  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
my  secretary,  an  Englishman  who  had  lived  in  Russia  for  many 
years,  was  walking  one  night,  smoking  a  cigrar,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour.  He  was  arrested,  with  every  one  else  in  the 
garden,  and  taken  off.  They  found  out  about  it  by  chance;  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  known.  The  girls  went  to  the  Kremlin^ 
where  they,  found  out  that  he  had  been  taken,  and  asked  for  what 
he  had  been  arrested,  and  were  jeered  at,  and  told  that  he  had 
already  been  executed.  They  proceeded  and  saw  the  second  highest 
man,  and  he  told  them  that  there  was  not  anything  to  be  done  about 
it;  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  their  father,  and  his  case 
would  come  up  when  the  time  came.  The  other  men  in  the  office 
told  them  that  their  father  had  been  killed. 

They  were  then  told  that  one  of  the  Red  Cross  representatives  was 
the  only  one  that  would  be  allowed  to  find  out  anything  about  him, 
and  see  him,  so  that  one  of  the  Red  Cross  representatives  went,  at 
my  request,  to  find  out  about  this  unfortunate  man,  against  whom 
there  is  no  accusation  whatever,  or  any  charge  brought,  and  he 
spoke  to  the  assistant  to  Peters,  who  received  him  kindly  and  said. 
"  Yes;  I  will  do  the  best  I  cfin,  and  I  will  make  a  note  of  it,  but  I 
do  not  know  just  what  I  can  do.  I  have  to  put  so  many  people  to 
death  every  day  that  I  am  tired  at  night."  That  is  one  of  the  meth- 
ods which  is  used. 

Another  method  is  the  brandishing  of  force  before  one.  In 
Irkutsk,  in  Siberia,  where  I  lived,  there  was  daily  machine-gun 
practice,  so  called,  in  a  little  yard  on  one  of  the  main  streets,  so 
that  as  the  passers-by  passed  down  the  street  they  might  hear  the 
noise  and  rattle  of  the  machine  guns;  which  for  people  who  had 
just  been  through  the  social  revolution  as  they  had,  was,  of  course, 
a  little  bit  annoying,  and  tended  to  keep  people  on  edge.  The 
Peter  and  Paul  Prison  in  Petrograd  was  filled  with  hostages  of 
this  kind.  The  system  was  quite  universal.  That  was  another  part 
of  the  terror.  They  never  have  denied  the  terror.  You  heard  this 
morning  the  official  proclamation  read,  in  which  they  are  instructed 
to  do  this  very  thing,  and  they  do  not  deny  these  methods.  They 
justify  them. 

Maj.  Humes.  T^Tiat  is  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  as  it  is  con- 
stituted, toward  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  attitude  in  practice  is  very  hostile.  In 
theory  it  is  neutral.  In  theory,  the  church  is  a  cult,  recognized  as  a 
cult  of  people  who  have  the  right  of  congregation  like  any  sect  or 
cult,  and  this  sect  or  cult  occupies  a  church  building  nationalized  by 
the  Government — ^because  of  course  the  church  properties  are  na- 
tionalized, as  is  other  property — and  they  can  meet  in  this  church,  and 
I  believe,  are  supposed  to  pay  rent.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  rent 
has  been  paid  or  not.  That  is  the  theoretical  status.  Theoreticallv,  I 
think,  any  religion,  any  cult,  is  tolerated.    In  practice  the  attitude  is 
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ixoe  of  extrane  ho6tilitT«  if  only  for  the  re«isan  that  the  leaders  of  the 
moTement  are,  of  course^  very  much  opposed  to  orthodox  Chri^ 
tianity. 

Seniator  Woixorr.  Are  they  in  favor  of  any  particular  reli|;ion) 
Mr.  HuxTiSGrox.  Xot  the  leaders  of  this  movement  themselves; 
no.  sir.  The  leaders  of  the  movement,  I  should  say,  are  about  twt>- 
thirds  Bussian  Jews  and  perhaps  one-sixth  or  more  of  ^me  of  the 
other  nationalities,  like  the  Letts  or  the  Armenians.  The  assistant  in 
the  foreign  office  was  an  Armenian.  Then  there  are  the  Georsriaus; 
that  is,  the  so-called  Gruzinians  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  ivmaining 
number  Slavs.  The  superiority  of  the  Jews  is  due  to  their  intel- 
lectual superiority,  because  the  average  Jew  is  so  much  better  eiiu- 
cated  than  the  average  Russian;  and  also,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  people  have  suffered  so  in  the  past  in  Kussia  that  it  has 
inevitably  resulted  in  their  cherishing  a  grudge  which  has  been 
worked  out  bv  the  movement. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  thaf  the  best  of  the  Hebrew  neople 
in  Kussia,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  finest  in  the  worlu,  and 
the  greatest  strugglers  for  human  liberty  in  the  world,  have  dis- 
approved of  this  thing  and  have  always  disappi^oved  it^  and  fear 
its  consequences  for  their  own  people. 

Senator  O^^ermak.  Wliat  was  the  established  religion  there? 
Mr.  Huntington.  The  so-called  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  which 
came  from  the  church  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century.    Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  from  Constantinople  who  converted  Kussia, 
and  it  has  gone  on  ever  since. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Commonly  called  the  Greek  Chui^ch  ? 
Mr.   Huntington.  Commonly  called  the  Greek  Church,  which 
separated  from  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  of  the  schism,  and 
it  has  gone  on  its  own  way  ever  since. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  want  to  read  this  from  paragraph  13,  page  32,  of 
the  Soviet  constitution : 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  tollers  i-eal  frtMHloni  of  oonso!e«(v»  the 
church  is  separated  from  the  state,  and  the  school  from  the  oluirch,  nnfl  the 
freedom  of  religious  and  antireligious  propaganda  Is  seonrod  for  nil  cltlxens. 

What  became  of  the  church  property  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Theoretically,  the  status  of  the  property  is  that 
of  nationalization.  Practically,  where  it  was  needed  as  they'thonght 
for  any  purpose  that  they  might  have,  it  was  taken  over,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  pious  was,  of  course,  desecration. 

In  Irkutsk  the  theological  seminary  was  taken  over,  and  they 
could  not  rest  with  taking  the  ordinarj'  rooms,  but  they  dovsocratod 
the  chapel. 

In  the  Kremlin  there  was  an  old  monastery  very  nuich  revered 
among  Russians,  an  ancient  citadel,  and  from  that  the  monks  were 
expelled. 

Priests  have  often  been  arrested.  Sometimes  they  have  been  put 
to  death. 

The  persecution  is  constant.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  having  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  church,  which  from  being  a  spoiled  creature 
of  the  state  in  former  times  is  now,  under  suffering,  reforming  and 
being  cleansed;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  church- 
goers are  very  great.    In  the  end  the  church  will  be  strengthened. 
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Maj.  Humes.  What  was  done  with  the  personal  property  of  the 
church,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  or  anything  of  value,  of  a  per- 
sonal nature? 

Mr.  Huntington.  You  probably  refer  to  the  altar,  the  sanctuary 
ornaments,  I  imagine.    There  there  were  cases  of  looting,  but  how 

feneral  I  do  not  know.    I  know  of  specific  cases  which  have  come  up 
efore  us,  but  I  do  not  know  how  general  that  looting  has  been. 

Maj.  Humes.  There  has  been,  you  say,  in  particular  instances  that 
you  know  of? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  stated  this  morning  that  you  had  attended 
meetings  of  the  Soviets  in  the  constituent  assembly.  How  was  the 
constituent  assembly  conducted?  Was  it  a  representative  body  that 
controlled  its  own  deliberations  or  was  it  controlled  by  some  one  else? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  constituent  assembly  was  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion in  Eussia  for  a  lon^  time.  Sometimes  the  Bolsheviks  claimed  to 
want  it  very  much,  and  other  times  they  did  not.  The  constituent 
assembly,  or  course,  as  you  all  know,  is  supposed  to  be  representative 
of  the  entire  nation,  and  was  to  decide  the  constitution  of  the  future 
Bussia.  It  was  elected  in  a  time  of  stress.  It  was  elected  even  at  a 
time  when  there  was  great  Bolshevik  influence.  But  in  spite  of  that 
it  turned  a  large  majority  against  the  Bolsheviks.  When  it  was 
finally  allowed  to  meet,  about  which  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion, it  had  the  majority  against  the  Bolsheviks,  and  it  lasted  two 
days.  On  the  second  day  the  sailors  appeared  in  the  gallery  with 
machine  guns  and  told  the  deputies  to  go  home,  and  they  went  home. 
I  speak  from  knowledgjB,  having  been  in  the  assembly. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  sailors  side  with  the  Bolsheviks,  do  they? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  the  sailors  were  Bolsheviks,  and  they 
were  very  often  used  by  the  Bolsheviks  because  they  were  better 
educated  than  the  ordinary  soldiers,  and  they  were  very  fierce  at  that 
time.  They  were  amongst  some  of  the  hardest  of  such  people  that  I 
have  ever  known. 

Senator  Overman.  How  are  the  Cossacks?  How  are  their  feel- 
ings? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  Cossacks  were  the  former  frontiersmen  of 
Bussia,  and  they  had  special  charters  under  old  Bussia,  and  lands 
would  be  granted  to  them,  and  that  has  affected  somewhat  their  atti- 
tude toward  Bolshevism,  because  they  did  not  want  to  have  their 
lands  taken  away  from  them.  The  Bolsheviks  have  sometimes  made 
concessions  or  made  it  appear  that  they  did  not  want  to  take  the  Cos- 
sacks' lands;  that  is,  they  were  making  a  special  case  of  them.  They 
did  at  the  time  win  some  of  the  Cossacks,  but  the  main  body  of  them, 
so  far  as  we  could  see,  they  have  never  won.  There  are  people  in 
Cossack  Bussia,  however,  wno  have  been  in  the  Bolshevik  movement. 

The  sailors  have  been  complained  of  so  much  that  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say,  in  speaking  of  their  ferocity,  which  is  not  sentimental 
or  joking  6ut  a  fact,  that  I  stood  one  day  on  the  quay,  the  bank 
of  the  river  Neva,  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  looked  out  of  the  office  and  had  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
manager  of  the  bank  a  spot  on  the  street  in  front,  which  was  red — 
a  dried-up  pool — and  he  told  me  that  it  was  blood,  and  that  he  and 
his  assistant  had  stood  in  the  window  of  the  bank  that  morning  and 
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a  squad  of  sailors  had  marched  along  the  streets  ^hich  nuis  aloi^ 
the  river  front,  and  walking  along  on  the  walk  had  been  a  man  in 
an  officer*s  coat,  who  was  walking  along  by  himself^  empty  handed^ 
and  that  before  they  came  opposite  to  this  man  <me  of  them  raised 
his  musket  and  shot  the  officer  on  the  ^pot.  and  he  was  left  there, 
and  the  march  of  the  men  was  not.  even  stopped  to  see  whether  the 
job  had  been  done  or  not.    Afterwards  he  was  nicked  up. 

Senator  Woloott.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy! 

Mr.  HuxTxxoiON.  Xo,  sir;  an  army  officer* 

Senator  Woloott.  An  army  officer! 

Mr.  HmdXNOiON.  Of  what  grade  I  do  not  know.  They  were  not 
wearing  epaulettes  then,  and  you  could  not  tell  from  the  coat;  only 
from  the  cap  you  oould  tell  that  he  was  an  officer* 

Maj.  HuMBB.  You  have  cited  one  instance  of  the  father  of  a  clerk 
of  yours  who  was  arrested  and  executed.  Are  you  familiar  with  any 
other  instances  of  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  government 
authorities} 

Mr.  HuNTLNGTON.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  given  the  impression  that 
I  said  he  was  executed.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  yet  been 
executed  or  not.  He  was  in  prison  up  to  the  latest  advices  which  we 
had,  up  to  a  month  or  so  ago. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  man  told  the 
daughters  that  he  had  been  killed. 

]k&.  HuNTiNGTDN.  They  told  them  that,  presumably  to  terrorize 
and  scare  those  girls. 

Senator  Woloott.  And  the  daughters  learned  afterwards  that  he 
had  not  been  killed! 

Mr.  HuiiTiNGTON.  So  far  as  we  could  find  out.  No  one  ever  got 
inside  to  see.  They  admitted  no  one.  In  tiiis  case  they  did  not  even 
admit  the  Red  Cross  to  see  this  man,  although  they  said  they  would. 
They  did  admit  the  Bed  Cross  to  some  prisons.  People  were  con- 
fined in  there  whom  nobody  knew  about,  who  people  thought  had  fled 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  Moscow,  as  was  the  case  with  our 
own  associate  Mr.  Simmons,  who  was  in  prison  for  8  or  10  days, 
although  he  wrote  letters  and  sent  telegrams,  which  went  to  the  com- 
mission, who  refused  to  forward  those  letters  of  a  supposedly  friendly 
consulate. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  tribunal  imposes  the  death  penalty  and  causes 
the  execution  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  so-called  extraordinary  committee  for 
combatting  the  counter-revolution.  That  is  headed  in  Moscow  by 
a  man  who  has  become  famous  as  Peters,  a  Lett  from  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  who  speaks  English  and  is  an  educated  man,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  fanatic  men  connected  with  the  entire  move- 
ment. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  does  this  committee  consist  of?  Does  it  consist 
of  one  man  or  more  than  one  man  ?    How  is  it  organized  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  can  not  tell  what  the  system  is  of  selecting 
the  people  who  sit  on  it. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  they  pretend  to  try  persons  who  are  accused,  or 
is  it  a  summary  proceeding? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  there  is  a  pretense  of  trial,  but  nobody 
knows  anything  about  it,  and  they  do  not  have  to  show  any  record 
or  any  reason  U>  the  outside  world. 
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Maj.  Humes.  The  trials  are  not  public,  then,  if  there  are  trials? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  those  trials  being  pub- 
lic. There  have  been  trials  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal  which 
have  been  public,  but  that  was  in  an  earlier  day,  such  as  the  trial  of 
the  woman  who  was  the  minister  of  public  welfare  under  the  Keren- 
sky  government.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the  extraordinary 
commission,  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  trial.  Thei*e  are  replicas  of 
this  extraordinary  commission  in  other  places.  There  is  one  in  Petro- 
grad.  They  are  made  up,  usually,  from  amongst  the  most  fanatical 
and  fiercest  of  the  local  terrorists. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  how  many  serve  on  this  commission? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you.^ 

Maj.  Humes.  I  think  this  morning  you  were  just  getting  ready  to 
take  up  the  economic  situation  in  Kussia.  Will  you  go  ahead  and 
state  to  the  committee  the  economic  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  situation  has  two  aspects,  as  it  seems  to  me* 
It  has  the  moral  aspect  and  the  economic  aspect.  I  mean  moral  in 
the  broad  sense,  of  all  morality;  not  sex  morality,  of  course,  which 
is  the  frequent  narrow  use  of  the  word  here. 

The  moral  aspect  has  rather  been  touched  upon  by  the  description 
of  the  terror — oj  the  actual  cases,  many  of  which  can  b^  cited.  I  never 
have  personally  had  any  great  interest  in  telling  thrilling  stories  to 
make  people's  nerves  tingle.  There  are  plenty  of  stories,  and  you 
may  hear  others,  and  I  think  the  case  is  sufficiently  put  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  in  which  they  do  not  deny  the 
use  of  terror,  but  justify  it.    The  moral  side  is  one  side. 

The  other  side  is  the  economic  side.  In  other  words,  has  the  move- 
ment succeeded  in  bringing  about  any  kind  of  an  economic  prosper- 
ity ?  I  do  not  mean  a  paradise,  or  anything  like  it.  To  that  I  can  only 
answer  most  decidedly  no;  that  there  is  a  complete  chaos  in  Russia; 
that  there  is  as  near  to  anarchy  as  there  could  be  and  anything  go  on 
at  all ;  that  the  center  of  the  whole  thing  is  really  the  railroad  system, 
which  is  conducted  out  of  previous  habits  of  good  order,  and  because 
there  is  the  need  of  living  by  the  railroad  men  themselves,  who,  I 
might  say,  deserve  great  credit  for  this,  in  my  opinion.  That  serves 
to  connect  the  various  parts  and  keeps,  to  a  certain  degree,  things 
going.  The  railroad  transportation  is  slowly  declining,  day  by  day. 
When  we  passed  out  through  Siberia  and  passed  back  again  the  side- 
tracks at  the  stations  were  filled  with  locomotives,  some  of  them 
American,  all  rusty,  with  parts  missing,  with  perhaps  a  connecting 
rod  off,  or  a  throttle  taken  off,  or  a  cab  boarded  up,  every  one  of  them 
lacking  this  or  that  or  the  other  part.  Engines  had  broken  down,  and 
they  had  taken  this  or  that  or  the  other  part  off  of  one  of  these  en- 
gines to  make  repairs.  The  rolling  stock  wears  out  day  by  day,  and 
there  is  no  repair  shop,  and  the  repairs  can  not  be  executed  for  lack 
of  material  and  because  the  labor  conditions  are  so  unfortunate. 

The  production  in  any  factories  that  have  material  has  dropped  off 
very  greatly,  in  enormous  percentages,  anywhere  from  500  to  1,000 
per  cent.  There  is  lack  of  discipline  in  the  factories  and  there  is  lack 
of  food. 

Senator  Wolcjott.  What  do  you  mean  by  1,000  per  cent? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  mean  10  times,  sir;  10  times  100  per  cent. 
There  is  lack  of  food. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Just  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  HxTNTiNGTOK.  I  mean  that  a  factory,  for  instance,  that  might 
make  formerly  10  locomotives  a  month  now  makes  1;  such  as  the 
Kolomensky  works.  The  cotton  factories  are  closed  down.  There 
was  next  to  no  cotton  raised  in  Turkestan  this  last  year  on  account  of 
the  disturbances. 

Senator  Overman.  Heretofore  they  have  been  spinning  all  their 
own  yam  and  not  importing  it.  The  cotton  they  use  comes  from 
where? 

Mr.  HuKTiKOTON.  Oh,  about  one-half  of  it  from  outside,  from 
Egypt  and  from  us — ^it  did  come — and  about  one-half  from  them- 
selves, as  I  remember  it.  They  produced  a  great  part,  the  principal 
part,  of  their  own  needs  in  cotton  goods,  and  they  have  some  very, 
ver}'  large  factories  for  this  purpose,  founded  by  Englishmen.  A 
German  oegan  the  movement,  but  brought  over  English  foremen  and 
superintendents,  and  their  successors  remain  there  still,  to  this  day — 
or  did. 

There  is  in  the  factories  not  only  the  lack  of  discipline  and  chaos 
in  the  administration,  except  where  there  has  been  effected  ii  sort  of 
agreement  between  the  men  and  the  foreman-proprietor,  who  gives 
his  brains  to  the  running  of  the  factory,  which  has  sometimes  oc- 
curred, but  there  is  hun^r.  A  factory  inspector  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  who  visited  practically  every  fac- 
tory in  Moscow,  and  whose  report  I  have  read,  says  that  in  many 
cases  there  was  lack  of  work  because  there  was  lack  of  food,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  causes. 

There  is  no  banking,  in  t!ie  accepted  senj>e.  It  is  impossible  to 
transfer  money  from  one  town  to  another  town.  If  there  is  any  pay- 
ment to  be  made,  it  is  paid  in  cash.  If  you  want  to  make  a  payment, 
you  send  a  man.  preferably,  with  a  suitcase  with  the  money  in  it.  The 
banks,  formerly  private  banks,  are  now  called  departments  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  of  the  I^eople's  Bank  of  the  Federated  Socialist  Republic  of 
the  Soviet.  So  that  you  have  perliaps  the  Siberian  bank  of  Petrograd 
being  called  department  No.  1,  and  the  international  bank,  depart- 
ment No.  2,  etc.  They  carry  on  no  banking  business,  ordinarily  so- 
called,  except  the  passing  out  of  paper  mone^  which  is  paid  out  to 
factory  organizations,  those  who  are  still  running  at  all,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  workmen. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  abolish  liquor  while  you  were  thei^e — 

vodka  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  was  done  before  I  arrived. 

Senator  0\'erman.  Did  they  really  abolisli  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  was  very  efficacious,  and  for  the  masses  there 

was  no  liouor  when  I  arrived  in  Russia.    Tliere  was  liquor  for  people 

who  could  get  it  by  corrupt  methods  which  have  always  pi*evailed  in 

Russia,  and  have  never  prevailed  there  to  the  extent  to  which  they 

prevail  to-day.    When  we  left  Russia,  passing  out,  although  we  hail 

the  vise  of  the  authorities  of  Moscow,  as  soon  as  we  got  to  jPctrogi'ad 

we  were  held  bv  a  commissar,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  while  we 

were  there,  and  he  finally  let  us  go.    He  said  he  would  not  recognize 

the  authority  of  the  men  of  the  foreign  office  in  Moscow.    I  mention 

^his  at  this  point  to  show  you  that  whereas  they  have  a  sort  of 

authority,  the  authority  of  their  vso-called  government  is  not  verA' 
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firm,  and  when  it  comes  to  issuing  a  constructive  or  definite  restrain- 
ing order  they  can  not  do  it.  An  order  to  loot  or  to  take  they  can  get 
obeyed,. but  many  times  they  can  not  get  obeyed  the  other  orders 
they  issue. 

We  were  held  up,  although  we  had  our  passports  in  order.  When 
we  got  to  the  border  we  had  to  pay  tribute  to  get  out  of  the  country, 
and  did  pay  tribute  to  the  Red  Guard,  who  were  at  the  border  and 
who  hustled  the  baggage,  and  also  to  the  official  at  the  border  who 
conducted  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  the  Russian  naturally  a  cruel  man? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not.  He  is  naturally  a 
kind  man,  a  very  easy-going  man. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  they  hospitable  people? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Very,  under  normal  circumstances. 

Senator  Overman.  Under  present  conditions,  under  this  Bolshevik 
movement,  the  very  contrary  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Huntington.  A  peasant,  for  instance,  who  has  been  taught 
that  his  landlord  is  his  enemy — although  that  may  not  have  been  the 
case,  because  many  landowners  were  kind  to  the  peasants — a  work- 
man who  has  been  taught  the  creed  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  which  is 
the  class  warfare,  and  which  says  distinctly  that  your  employer  is 
vour  natural  enemy,  naturally,  when  he  has  been  so  taught,  and  he  is 
hungry,  will  strike  the  employer,  and  he  may  reffret  it  a  week  after- 
wards. On  the  walls  of  the  stairway  in  the  Metropole  Hotel  in 
Moscow  when* I  went  in  there  the  last  time  in  August  with  two  others, 
in  perfectly  good  English,  undoubtedly  written  by  Mr.  Tchitcherin, 
there  was  a  copy  of  a  poster  which  they  were  planning  to  launch  up 
on  the  Murman  coast,  for  the  British  and  American  soldiers.  This 
piece  was  well  written,  and  very  logical,  and  the  only  trouble  was 
with  the  first  statement.  T  can  not  quote  it  exactly,  but  it  started  in 
this  way:  "Comrades,  workmen  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  why 
do  you  come  to  our  shores  of  this  workmen's  republic?  You  have 
notninff  in  common  with  your  employer.  He  is  your  enemy.  Turn 
around  and  go  home  and  fight  him,  and  you  will  achieve  happiness." 
That  is  the  creed,  and  when  it  is  taught  to  simple  people  who  are 
hungry,  it  produces  that  effect.  The  people  are,  apart  from  that, 
very  kind,  and  easily  led,  easily  to  be  had  for  any  idea. 

Senator  Overman.  What  proportion  of  the  people  are  educated  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  estimates  vary  about  that.  The  best  esti- 
mate I  have  ever  seen  for  the  army  which  I  thought  was  trustworthy 
was  50  per  cent  for  the  army.  I  have  seen  others  higher,  but  I  can 
not,  from  personal  experience  and  contact  with  these  men,  believe 
them.  If  we  accepted  60  per  cent  for  the  army,  then  you  would  have 
to  figure  that  the  army  is  only  a  portion  of  the  population  and  does 
not  include  the  women,  and  the  women  have  had  much  less  oppor*^ 
tunity  than  the  men,  and  our  percentage  of  literacy  in  the  country 
would  seem  to  me,  even  with  a  very  broad  definition,  certainly  to  be 
low;  would  certainly  not  be  much  more  than  a  quarter,  on  a  very 
broad  definition  of  literacy — I  mean,  not  asking  that  a  man  know  too 
much,  but  that  he  be  able 

Senator  Overman.  Do  women  take  part  in  these  mobs,  these  Ivnch- 
ings  and  murders? 
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Mr.  HuimxGTOK.  In  mobs  there  have  been  women  present  In 
many  murd^,  no,  sir.  I  have  seen  the  victims  of  murders  after 
they  were  killed,  but  I  have  not  been  present.  As^  for  instance,  one 
morning  in  the  embassy  news  was  brought  of  the  killing  of  the  liberal 
minister  of  finance  in  the  Kerensky  government,  Mr.  Shingaryov, 
who  had  been  a  little  doctor  in  soutli  Russia  and  had  come  up  to'  the 
Duma  had  learned  state  finances  and  had  been  one  of  those  who 
fought  officials  of  tlie  old  regime  in  putting  their  schemes  tiirough  of 
getting  money  for  the  Czar's  favorites.  This  man  was  arrested  and 
was  lyin^  in  me  prison  of  Peter  and  Paul  with  another  of  the  Keren- 
sky ministers,  Kokoshkin,  who  was  ill,  and  they  allowed  him  and 
another  man  to  go  to  the  hospital  of  the  Liteinv  Prospect.  Into 
that  hospital  one  night  at  11  o'clock  armed  men  got1t>y  the  guards  and 
got  up  to  the  room  of  these  men  and  shot  them  in  their  beds  as  they 
lay  there. 

That  story  came  to  the  embassy  on  Sunday  morning  and  was  not 
believed,  and  so  I  went,  at  the  special  recyiest  of  the  ambassador,  to 
the  hospital  on  the  Liteiny  and  personallv  passed  tlirough  the  crowd 
and  into  the  morgue  and*  passed  along  by  the  marble^labs  in  the 
morgue  and  stopped  before  the  slab  on  which  lay  the  bodv  of  Mr. 
Shingaryov,  and  next  to  him  this  other  man,  and,  knowing  him  per- 
sonaUy,  I  readily  identified  his  body  and  went  back  and  repoited. 
Such  things  I  have  no  desire,  as  I  say,  to  tell.  I  have  no  desire  to 
teU  thrilling  stories,  but  of  such  incidents  I  can  call  to  mind  a  good 
many. 

Mai.  Humes.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  atrocities  of  the  kind  com- 
mittea  against  women?  Did  you  come  m  contact  with  anything  of 
that  kind  ?  , 

Mr.  Huntington.  No.  Personally,  the  only  atrocities  that  I  know 
of,  the  only  mistreatment  that  I  know  of  on  tne  violent  scale,  I  know 
from  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  from  the  actions  of  the  guards  on  entering 
certain  houses  there  to  loot,  and  who  pretty  roughly  handled  the 
women,  but  did  not  kill  them.  I  believe  there  are  undoubtedly  such 
cases,  but  I,  personally,  have  not  seen  them. 

Maj.  Humes.  Proceed  with  the  economic  matters. 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  keynote  is  entire  absence  of  production. 
That  is  why  I  am  mystified,  sometimes,  when  I  read  accounts  that 
I>roduction  is  goin^  on  well.  There  must  be  entire  lack  of  produc- 
tion, because  there  is  not  only  lack  of  discipline  but  lack  of  material. 
The  government  is  foimded  on  demagogy,  and  therefore  has  not  been 
able  to  work  constructively.  We  have  tried  to  work  with  them  con- 
structively on  a  number  ox  occasions.  We  tried,  for  instance,  to  feed 
the  city  of  Moscow  from  the  Volga,  and  had  practically  a  plan  for 
doing  that  under  the  International  Red  Cross  when  Trotsky  blocked 
that,  because,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own,  he  feared  it  would  react 
unfavorably  upon  his  regime.  Besides  the  lack  of  real  administra- 
tive ability  amongst  these  men,  there  is  also  the  constant  additional 
difficulty  that  they  are  not  interested  in  building,  but  they  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  propagating. 

Propagation  of  their  ooctrines  is  the  prime  idea.  The  prime  idea 
is  to  get  these  doctrines  propagated,  to  get  the  social  revolution,  as 
they  see  it,  throughout  the  world,  and  then  do  your  constructing.  Such 
constructing  as  they  have  conducted  to-day  at  home  has  been  only 
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such  as  was  forced  on  them  or  such  as  they  wanted  to  do  for  the 
effect  on  the  outside  world.  Now  they  are  constantly  trying  to  evince 
that  their  construction  is  a  success.  They  are  not,  from  a  normal 
man's  standpoint,  capable  of  constructive  work.  What  constructive 
work  is  done,  is  done  by  neutral  people  whom  they  employ  on  occa- 
sion; as,  for  instance,  an  engineer  friend  of  mine  in  the  ministry 
of  railways,  whom  they  appointed  director  of  transportation.  He 
found  it  mipossible  to  keep  on  with  them,  because  when  he  issued 
any  orders  tnat  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  workmen  they  were  not 
obeyed.  And  when  he  went  to  the  soviet,  which  guaranteed  him  aid 
and  protection — even  going  so  far  as  to  say  they  would  shoot  people 
who  did  not  obey,  because  they  were  bound  to  put  the  country  in 
shape  and  Mr.  Lenine  said  that  production  was  what  was  needed— 
when  he  went  to  them  they  were  afraid  of  the  people  in  his  offices, 
and  these  people  appealed  to  demagogy  and  said  that  they  would 
not  stand  to  have  this  or  that  measure  put  through,  and  the  Soviets, 
of  course,  gave  in.  Haviujg  founded  their  power  on  demagogy,  they 
could  not  do  otherwise.  They  would  glaaly  have  made  use  of  us 
and  of  other  foreigners. 

The  foreigner,  as  a  rule,  has  had  a  better  chance  than  a  Kussian. 
Among  the  foreignei*s  there  were  clever  men  and  trained.  Some  of 
them  in  Russia  are  some  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  world.  The 
Bolsheviks  made  offers  of  "  cooperation  "  to  the  American  Embassy, 
and  wanted  men  for  constructive  work.  This  was  in  December,  a 
month  after  they  had  been  in  power,  and  they  would  promise  any-v 
thing.  They  wanted  to  get  experts  from  America.  They  knew 
that  the  people  were  very  badly  disciplined,  and  they  thought  if  we 
would  send  special  men  to  help  them  build  up  their  new  socialistic 
state,  they  would  punish  worlanen  or  peasants  who  would  not  obey 
them.  They  were  bound  to  have  discipline  tod  were  bound  to  have 
the  work  done.  Unfortunately,  like  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  does  not  get 
beyond  words  and  the  paper  that  it  is  printed  on. 

Senator  Wolcott.  According  to  their  progi'am,  if  people  do  not 
do  like  they  want,  shoot  them;  if  they  will  not  work,  shoot  them; 
if  they  will  not  work  to  suit  them,  shoot  them? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  but  that  is  all,  of  course,  because  a  great 
good  is  coming  out  of  all  this;  and  the  fact  that  a  few  hundred  people 
are  killed,  in  tneir  minds  does  not  mean  anything. 

Senator  Woloott.  Yes;  of  course,  the  worst  tyrants  that  ever 
lived  always  appealed  to  the  ultimate  good  in  their  behalf. 
Maj.  Humes.  What  about  the  production  of  raw  materials? 
Mr.  Huntington.  As  to  the  basic  raw  materials  like  coal,  for  in- 
stance, European  Russia  is  not  well  provided  with  coal,  to  begin 
with.  Coal  has  been  in  the  Ukraine,  and  they  have  juggled  with  the 
transportation  and  juggled  the  situation  with  the  Ukraine  so  that 
there  is  none  coming  from  there. 

The  petroleum  came  from  the  Caucasus,  but  they  brought  about 
a  political  situation  and  an  industrial  situation  in  Baku  by  which  no 
more  petroleum  is  produced,  and  petroleum  no  longer  comes  up  the 
Volga. 

As  for  cotton,  on  account  of  the  conditions  in  Turkestan,  where  the 
social  war  has  been  going  on.  and  especially  on  account  of  the  local 
religions  and  tribes  there,  cotton  production  has  been  very  low,  so 
that  they  have  not  cotton. 
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Food  there  is  considerable  of,  in  various  points.  There  was  food 
in  the  south  of  Russia.  There  is  food  in  the  north  of  Caucasus. 
There  is  food  in  Siberia.  But  the  political  situation  which  they  have 
brought  about  and  the  breakdown  of  transportation  have  made  it 
impossible  to  tap  that  food ;  and  more  than  that,  there  is  food  in  the 
hands  of  peasants,  and  would  be  more — ^that  is  the  chief  difficulty — 
but  their  treatment  of  the  peasants  has  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  get  any  food  into  the  towns.  The  peasants  will  not  give  up  the 
food,  in  the  first  place,  because  no  gooas  are  exchanged,  nothing  but 
money,  and  money  is  valueless.  In  the  second  place,  they  will  not 
give  it  up  at  the  fixed  prices,  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  other 
things  which  they  have  to  buy. 

In  Siberia,  where  there  was  much  food,  but  under  the  Bolshevik 
regime  I  have  been  in  towns  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
yet  close  outside  of  those  towns  there  was  plenty  of  food,  but  the 
peasants  did  not  bring  it  in.  We  had  meat  brought  to  our  house  in 
Irkutsk  by  a  peasant  girl  who  had  raised  the  calf  and  killed  it  and 
brought  it  in  to  sell.  She  was  stopped  by  a  Ked  Guard,  who  took  the 
calf  away  from  her.  She  said  that  she  was  a  peasant  girl,  and  she 
said,  "  I  am  going  to  take  this  calf  in  and  sell  this  meat."  She  said, 
**  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  I  am  going  to  sell  this  meat."  The  Red  Guard 
said, "  You  will  have  to  sell  it  to  me  and  you  will  have  to  sell  it  at  the 
normal,  set  price  for  meat."  She  refused  to  do  this,  and  the  result 
was  a  battle  of  words  between  her  brother,  who  happened  to  be  fairly 
good  sized,  and  herself,  and  this  man ;  so  that  finally  the  calf,  in  that 
instance,  was  given  up,  and  we  ate  it. 

Maj.  Humes.  Go  on  with  any  other  phase  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion that  you  have  in  mind  and  are  familiar  with. 

Mr.  HtTNTiNGTON.  Evidently  here  it  is  very  difficult  for  people 
living  under  normal  circumstances,  as  we  do,  to  make  any  picture  of 
life  there.  In  the  towns  like  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  as  soon  as  you 
come  into  them  you  immediately  mark  a  strangeness.  In  Petrograd, 
in  September,  the  town  in  the  first  place  was  very  empty.  As  many 
people  had  gone  away  as  could.  The  streets,  which  are  very  wide 
and  fine,  were  almost  empty.  A  sorrowful  asi)ect  over  the  whole 
place  was  very  terrible.  When  I  arrived  there  I  fortunately  had 
food  with  me,  as  every  one  else  had.  Everyone  brought  his  food. 
An  old  servant  of  the  house  where  I  lived  oiffered  to  share  her  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  black  bread  with  me.  so  that  I  had  a  chance  to 
see  how  big  that  portion  was. 

As  far  as  the  theaters  are  concerned,  it  is  often  urged  that  the 
theater  is  an  amusement  place,  and  as  the  theaters  are  running,  life 
there  must  be  normal.  I  can  only  say  that  some  of  my  principal 
lessons  in  the  Russian  language  were  taken  from  one  of  the  best  actors 
there — one  of  the  second-rate  actors,  I  mean,  who  never  played  the 
first  role — of  the  Alexander  Theater  of  Petrograd,  and  that  he  was 
heart-broken  over  the  whole  matter,  and  recounted  to  me  the  reaction 
of  all  his  actor  friends  to  it,  and  I  was  able  in  the  theater  afterwards 
to  see  the  reaction  on  the  performance  of  these  people.  These  theaters, 
like  the  Art  Theater  of  Moscow,  which  is  perhaps  the  cleverest  in  the 
World,  seen  in  1918  and  seen  in  1917  were  two  different  pictures ;  and 
<ioubtless  the  people  act  in  order  to  get  bread,  but  there  is  no  heart 
in  it 
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Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  normal  size  of  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Petrograd  and  Moscow  are  nearjy  the  same 
size — 2,000,000  apiece.  Population  in  war  time  swelled  by  the  influx 
of  refugees. 

Senator  Overman.  When  you  left  there,  how  jmany  people  were 
left  in  Petrograd? 

Mr.  HuNTiNoaoN.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  and  heard  esti- 
mates, but  I  have  no  way  to  tell  except  by  the  general  aspect  of  the 
town  and  the  lack  of  people  on  the  streets;,  no  more  movement,  no 
life,  no  " go  "  about  it;  the  shops,  many  of  them,  boarded  up. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  the  people  leave  the  city  on  account  of  the 
terror? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Terror  and  lack  of  food. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  so  in  Moscow  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Moscow  was  a  little  better  placed,  because  Mos- 
cow is  nearer  the  center  of  the  country  and  it  has  more  railroad 
lines  running  into  it,  and  is  nearer  the  food-producing  area.  When  I 
speak  of  the  better  class  of  people  I  do  not  refer  to  the  old  court, 
necessarily,  at  all.  The  favorite  comparison  is  made  now  as  if  Russia 
was  only  m  two  parts,  the  old  court  and  the  new  Bolsheviks,  and  as  if 
the  Bolsheviks  had  made  the  Russian  revolution,  which  they  did  not; 
but  it  was  made  by  those  people,  liberal  people  of  all  kinds,  people 
who  have  been  fighters  apW  the  old  r6g^e  in  by^ne  days. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  did  those  better  people  go;  where  did 
the  merchants  and  bankers  and  men  of  substance  go  when  they  left 
the  city  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Most  of  them  ran  to  Scandinavia.  Some  of 
them  went  to  the  Ukraine,  some  of  them  into  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
which  at  that  time  were  better  places.  Some  ran  to  Finland,  but  that 
got  difficult  because  the  Finns  did  not  want  more  people  over  there. 
Thev  had  too  little  food  themselves. 

The  better  class,  the  richer  class,  including  some  of  the  wealthiest 
class,  whom  Lenine  thought  he  had  broken,  are  to-day  to  be  found 
in  Copenhagen,  London,  Paris,  living  along  quite  all  right,  while 
some  of  the  finest  of  the  old  Liberals  and  strugglers  are  living  in 
Moscow  in  apartments,  like  some  friends  of  mine  there,  not  knowing 
when  they  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  apartment;  having  people 
thrust  on  them ;  being  peremptorily  told  that  this  and  that  man  will 
come  and  live  with  them  to-morrow ;  and  on  their  saying,  "  We  have 
not  any  room ;  everv  room  is  occiipied,"  being  told,  "  T^U,  vou  will 
have  to  double  up."  They  may  never  have  seen  this  man,  but  that 
makes  no  difference.  One  has  no  personal  liberty.  And  then,  as 
they  have  grown  more  desperate  the  terror  has  increased,  and  there 
comes  the  constant  risk  that  one's  life  may  be  taken. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  those  people  came 
to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  comparatively  few  came  to  this  coun- 
try, because  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  pa^orts,  very  difficult  to 
get  out — ^to  get  out  through  the  west  gate.    To  get  out  through  the 

?:ate  running  from  Petrograd  to  Stockholm  you  had  to  get  a  passport 
rom  the  Swedes  before  you  could  leave  Russia,  because  Sweden  nad 
a  rationing  of  food  and  did  not  want  to  take  refugees,  and  if  you 
could  get  your  passport  froln  J.merica,  then  you  took  it  to  the 
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Swedish  and  Xorwegian  antiioritie&  and  then  with  those  and  a 
Bolshevik  pasrooit  you  could  presomably  leave  and  get  away  if  you 
could  pass  the  Gennan  blocka<k  on  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  way  across. 

It  is  rather  interesting^  since  the  international  point  of  view  of 
these  pec^le  does  not  seem  to  be  comprehended  here^  and  the  fact 
that  thev  worked  for  an  international  movement,  to  recoimt  the  story 
of  how  Mr.  Ransome  went  to  Stockholm.  He  is  an  English  writer 
of  very  considerable  brilliance  and  he  was  in  very  close  relation  with 
the  Boldievik  government.  I  have  not  seen  hini  doing  so,  but  scuue 
of  our  Americans  reported  to  me  seeing  him  in  the  Bolshevik  foreign 
office  chatting  and  taking  hands  witn  the  German  representatives. 
That,  of  course,  was  perfectly  in  line  with  his  creed,  which  he  never 
denied,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  being  an  internationalist  and  not  recog- 
nizing the  German  as  his  enemy. 

He  came  to  the  Swedish  consul  general  one  dav  in  Moscow  and 
asked  the  consul  general  for  a  passpK>rt — to  vis6  his  Bolshevik  pass- 
port; not  his  usual  passport,  but  his  Bolshevik  courier's  passport; 
that  is,  the  passport  of  a  courier  carrying  documents,  which  covers 
the  courier  and  tbe  documents  in  a  sealed  ba^,  which  he  carries.  He 
did  not  show  his  Britii^  passport.  He  had  a  Bolshevik  passport 
He  asked  for  a  \is6  on  this.  The  Swedish  consul  general  looked  at 
him  and  said,  "Why,  you  are  an  Englishman.'^  He  said,  **  Yes.** 
He  said,  "There  is  no  use  my  vising  vour  j>a$sport.  You  will  get 
on  that  boat  and  they  (the  Germans)  will  put  you  off  at  Helsingfors,^' 
which  was  the  prominent  point  where  their  boats  stopped.  "  They 
will  take  you  off  the  boat  there."  He  said,  "No;  they  will  not" 
The  consul  general  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself 
and  vise  your  passport."  Ransome  came  again  and  was  refused  in 
the  same  way.  The  consul  general  said  there  was  no  use  to  talk 
about  it.  He  said, "  You  will  oe  arrested.  I  do  not  care  to  be  foolish 
about  it" 

Finally  he  came  a  third  time,  and  he  had  with  him  Mr.  Karl  Radek, 
who  was  the  representative  of  the  Bolshevik  foreisfn  commissariat 
in  charge  of  western  European  affairs,  whose  name  has  prominently 
figured  in  the  Bolshevik  group  in  Germany  recently  as  directing 
their  operations  or  advising  witn  them.  Mr.  Itadek  told  the  Swedish 
consul  general  that  they  wanted  Mr.  Kansome's  passport  vis^d.  He 
was  told  by  the  consul  general,  "  It  is  useless  for  me  to  do  that.  The 
Grermans  will  take  him  off,  with  a  passport  vis6d.  They  know  he 
is  an  Englishman."  Mr.  Itadek  said,  "  You  leave  that  to  us.  Mr. 
Ransome  is  going  out  to  the  outside,  to  tell  the  truth  about  our 
work."  This  is  rather  interesting,  at  a  time,  of  course,  when  no 
messages  for  any  of  the  allied  countries  could  pass  out,  nor  could 
the  newspaper  correspondents  pass  out  except  at  great  risk,  through 
underground  channels;  yet  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  movement 
Mr.  Ransome  was  being  sent  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  on  his  voya^ 
to  Sweden  guaranteed  against  capture  by  the  Germans,  to  do  this 
work. 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  a  sequel  to  that,  did  Mr.  Ransome — ^I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  man,  but  did  he  get  out  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  he  cot  out  into  Stockholm.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  is  now.    In  Stockholm,  I  suppose  he  is. 
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.  Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  writing  any  arti- 
cles for  the  papers  for  publication  ? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Any  that  are  being  published  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  he  is  a  very  interesting  writer. 

Senator  Wolcott.  From  what  you  say,  we  are  entitled  to  say  tliat 

anything  Mr.  Ransome  puts  out  in  this  country  over  his  name  is 

the  expression  of  an  agent  of  this  Bolshevik  bunch  of  people  in 

Russia  ? 

'  Mr.  Huntington.  It  is  certainly  the  expression  of  a  man  whom 
they  regard  as  a. good  propagandist,  or  interpreter  of  their  spirit 
and  work;  yes. 

Senator    Wolcott.  Have   you   seen   any    of   his    articles    in   this 
country  ? 
!  .Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

.  Senator  Overman.  Have  you  observed  in  this  country,  since  your 
return,  any  Bolshevik  propaganda  going  on — any  appearance  of  it 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  been  here  a  short  time,  and  I  have  made 
very  little  study  of  the  matter  up  to  this  time,  since  I  have  been 
piostly  engaged  with  the  organization  of  my  own  work,  which  is 
Russian- American  trade  relations,  preparing  for  the  future.  It 
seems  to  me,  though,  that  this  is  not  a  case  for  fine-drawn  distinc- 
tions. If  it  be  urged  that  th«  Bolshevik  Government  is  honest 
and  fair. jvnd  true,  if  it  be  urged  by  speakers  here  that  it  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with,  when  you  had  read  to  you  this  morn- 
ing that  \t$  object  is  to  upset  every  government  in  the  world — ^to 
^rge  people  to  have  such  friendly  relations  with  it  is  tantamount  to 
urging  them  to  have  relations  with  an  agency  which  contemplates 
th^ir  uHiniate  destruction.  Unless  it  has  repealed  and  taken  back 
these  principles  which  it  has,  all  along,  been  enunciating  (of  which 
I  do  not  know),  by  actual  design  or  favorable  consideration  and  the 
condoning  of  the  terror  it  seems  to  me  one  makes  it  easier  for  these 
same  people  to  then  spread  the  doctrines  which  thev  preach,  and 
which  there  is  no  hypocrisy  about,  it  being  a  matter  of  public  record 
in  our  country  and  other  countries. 

.  Senator  Overman.  Did  you  notice,  when  you  were  over  there,  any 
effort  to  make  propaganda  of  these  and  other  doctrines  in  other 
countries? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Constantly.  That  is  the  chief  thing  they  have 
tried  to  do — the  chief  thing  they  have  done  up  to  this  time. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  going  to  some  other  subject  now, 
Major  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  was  going  to  take  that  right  up. 

Are  you  familiar  with  any  particular  instances  where  the  agencies 
of  the  Bolsheviki  regime  went  into  neutral  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  their  propaganda,  financed  from  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  When  I  was  in  Sweden  in  September,  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  Socialist  friend,  who  arrived  on  a  boat 
from  Petrogi'ad,  that  the  former  commissar  of  finance,  Mr.  Gukovsky, 
had  come  on  that  boat  with  a  young  lady,  and  Mr.  Gukovsky  had 
18  trunks  and  the  young  lady  was  reported  to  have  had  three, 
and  the  chief  contents  of  the  trunks,  or  one  of  the  chief  articles 
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contained  in  the  trunks,  was  said  to  be  upward  of  60,000,000  rubles  of 
old  currency,  or  at  least  currency  printed  on  the  dies  of  the  old 
regime — the  fine  old  bills.  Those  bills  were  worth  in  Stockholm  at 
that  time,  where  there  was  a  considerable  market,  about  62/100  of  a 
Swedish  crown,  depending  upon  the  market,  whereas  the  new  so- 
called  Kerensky  money,  printed  from  the  new  designs,  was  only 
41/100  of  a  crown.  The  small  shin  plaster  "  kerenki,"  in  denomina- 
tions of  20  and  40  rubles,  brought  about  30/100  of  a  Swedish  crown. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  is  the  money  of  the  Bolsheviki  regime  worth, 
then? 

Mr.  Huntington.  At  that  rate,  that  quantity  of  money  would  rep- 
resent something  like  30,000,000  Swedish  crowns,  or  by  the  exchange 
of  that  day,  about  10,000,000  American  dollars,  tor  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

Senator  Overman.  For  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  For  propaganda  purposes.  For  propaganda 
purposes  in  Sweden  they  had  a  legation.  1  did  not  go  into  it,  but 
of  course  many  people  have  been  m  it.  They  had  there  a  score  of 
people. 

In  Copenhagen  they  had  another  such  legation.  In  Bergen  they 
had  their  agent ;  but  chiefly  in  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  Siey  had 
large  legations  that  were  steadily  at  work  all  the  time  putting  out 
propaganda  into  the  Swedish  and  Danish  nations,  with  the  idea  of 
catching  the  workmen  in  those  countries. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  made  very  little  study  of  it,  sir;  but  there 
lire  appearing  lately,  apparently  in  the  last  few  days,  journals  which 
I  have  seen,  which  certamly  advocate  a  very  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  Bolshevik,  in  which  certain  articles,  written  by  them,  appeared. 
As,  for  instance,  a  journal  called  "  The  Liberator,"  in  which  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Lenine  appeared;  and  others  like  that,  advocating  their 
system,  have  appeared. . 

Senator  Overman.  It  seems  from  what  you  say  that  they  have  a 
large  fund  outside  of  Russia  for  this  propaganda  work  in  order  to 
overturn  all  the  governments  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  think  they  go  into  England  and  Ger 
many  also,  with  their  propaganda? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  know  that  they  have  been  in  Germany,  work 
ing  as  hard  as  they  can.    In  England  they  are  working,  yes,  too. 

Senator  Overman.  And  in  France? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  oh,  yes. 

Senator  Wolcoti.  Coming  back  to  this  man  Ransome — what  is  his 
full  name? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  his  first  name  \b  Arthur.  I  do  not  know 
any  other  name. 

Senator  Wolcoti.  It  runs  in  my  mind,  in  a  rather  hazy  way,  that 
I  have  seen  some  articles  in  newspapers  in  this  country  by  that  man. 

Mr.  Huntington.  He  wrote  for  the  New  York  Times,  for  a  serv- 
ice in  which  they  were  partakers,  and  for  a  long  time,  I  was  told  by 
one  of  their  editors,  they  printed  hi^  articles  because  they  thought 
they  were  interesting  and  because  it  gave  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
They  said  they  used  to  print  them  and  put  a  headline  over  them 
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explaining  who  he  was.      I  have  never  seen  that.    I  was  not  here  at 
that  period. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  came  out  of  Russia  when  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  could  get  the  exact  date,  perhaps,  out  of  a 
diary  or  a  notebook.    I  should  think  it  was  in  Jidy. 

Senator  WoiiCorr.  In  1918? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  maybe  in  August. 

Senator  Woloott.  Apparently  the  Russian  Bolshevik  official  who 
induced  the  Swedish  consul  to  vis6  his  passport  had  some  connection 
with  the  German  authorities  which  was  of  such  nature  that  this 
man  Ransome  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  his  destination,  showing 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  some- 
body in  Germany.  Were  the  Spartacans  at  that  particular  time  in 
the  ascendancy  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No;  the  change  in  Germany  had  not  tiaken 
place.  Their  relations  were  founded  upon  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
comity. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Oh^  yes;  that  was  in  July,  1918.  Of  course, 
that  was  before  the  armistice? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes.  That  treaty  was  with  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Kaiser  was  still  on  the  throne? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  They  carried  the  red  ffag.  That  is  what  it 
means,  "  the  Reds  "?     Is  that  what  these  Bolsheviks  carry? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  flag  is,  of  course,  simply  of  the  socialist 
revolution. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  simply  revolutionary? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  the  socialists  carry 'it,  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  0\terman.  And  do  the  I.  W.  W.  carry  it,  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  The  I.  W.  W.  have  a  red  flag,  the  Bolsheviks 
have  a  red  flag,  and  the  socialists  have  a  red  flag.  What  does  that 
all  mean — the  red  flag?     Is  it  just  an  emblem  of  revolution? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  means  not  always  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Overman.  On  the  railroads  something  like  that  means 
danger  ahead.    On  automobiles,  in  the  rear,  it  means  danger. 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  case  of  the  Bolsheviks  it  means  interna- 
tionalism without  regarding  nationality,  and  the  spirit  of  the  social 
revolution  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Overman.  What  does  it  mean  with  the  socialists  ? 
XMr.  Huntington.  In  the  case  of  the  socialists,  in  the  case  of  the 
honest  socialists,  as  far  as  I  imderstand  it — of  course  I  am  defining 
it  as  an  outsider — ^it  means  a  symbol  of  the  emancipation  of  society 
which  they  hope  to  achieve  by  honest  methods. 

Senator  Overman.  What  does  it  mean  in  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know  about  the  I.  W.  W.  I  have  not 
been  in  contact  with  that  organization. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  not  very  significant  that  all  these  asso- 
ciations have  the  same  flag,  the  red  flag? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  That  has  occurred  to  me,  but  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed it 

Senator  Overman.  That  they  all  should  adopt  one  flag,  is  not  that 
si^iificant? 

Maj.  Humes.  At  the  time  of  the  Ransome  incident,  is  it  not  truer 
that  the  Bolshevik  government  had  an  ambassador  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Oh,  yes:  they  had 

Maj.  Humes.  That  was  arter  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  they  were 
officially  represented  in  Grermany  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  they  were  in  friendly  relations  with  Ger- 
many. There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not  have 
relations  with  Germany  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
them. 

Maj.  Humes.  So  that  they  were  at  that  time  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  German  Government  and  in  touch  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment through  their  diplomatic  service? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  flag  the  nihilists 
have  ?    Is  that  a  red  flag  also  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Overman.  And  how  about  the  anarchists? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  anarchists  have  a  black  flag. 

Senator  Wolcotf.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
speakers  or  writers  in  this  country  who  are  acting  in  the  interests  of 
this  world-wide  Bolshevik  movement? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  can  tell  anything  at  all 
by  reading  the  speeches  and  contributions  of  people  in  the  press,  and 
where  they  appear  to  be  not  only  friendly  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, but  to  desire  that  it  be  aiied  and  helped-  and  either  tney  do 
this  in  ignorance  or  they  do  it  hoping  that  the  ideals  of  the  so-called 
soviet  government  will  be  realized  in  this  country  or  other  coun- 
tries where  they  may  be  working. 

Senator  Wolcott.  At  all  events,  you  do  see  in  the  public  prints  in 
this  country,  at  one  time  and  another,  things  that  are  entirely  in 
harmony  with  these  Bolshevik  expressions? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  go  to'  this  meeting  at  Poll's  Theater 
that  people  have  been  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  OvER3fAN.  Was  that  speaking  there  in  line  with  that? 

Mr.  Huntington.  What  was  done  there  was  very  definite.  There 
were  two  speakers,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  who  each  one  in  his 
own  way  handled  this  question,  and  who  spoke  from  experience  in 
Bussia,  and  who  praised  the  movement  there,  and  who  justified  its 
activities  there. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  they  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  had  just  come  from  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know  how  lately.  I  do  not  know  th& 
exact  date  of  their  arrival  here ;  within  a  few  months,  I  think. 

Senator  Wolcott.  My  recollection  is  that  that  meeting  was  a 
meAtin«  that  was  called  for  the  purnose  of  telling  the  people  lierf^ 
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in  the  Capital  the  truth  about  Russia.  Was  not  that  the  express 
purpose  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  was  the  caption  in  the  newspaper  adver- 
tisement. 

Senator  Woloott.  They  used  the  same  phrases  exactly  as  were 
employed  bv  the  Bolshevik  man  over  in  Russia  when  he  was  inducing; 
the  Swedish  consul  to  vis6  the  passport  of  Mr.  Ransome,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bolsheviki,  was  going  out  into  the  world  to  tell  the 
truth  about  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Huntington,  in  Washington,  here? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj..  Humes.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  statements  made  by  those 
persons  being  the  truth  about  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Well,  I  took  careful  note  of  many  of  them,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  light  of  my  own  knowledge,  they  were 
not  true,  at  all.  What  this  was  founded  on,  whether  on  poor  obser- 
vation or  ignorance  of  the  subject  or  willful  misrepresentation,  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  audience  heard  the  truth 
about  Russia. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know,  as  a  fact,  that  the  man 
who  spoke  on  that  occasion  came  to  this  country  purporting  to  offi- 
cially represent  the  Bolshevist  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  that,  but  I  do  not 
knov;  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge  of  an  at- 
tempt made,  while  you  were  in  Russia,  by  an  emissary  of  the  Bol- 
shevist government  to  present  credentials  of  the  Bolshevist  gov- 
ernment in  this  country? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  know  of  it  simply  because  of  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  American  Embassy,  that  there  was  a  request  made  by 
the  Bolshevik  commisar  of  foreign  affairs,  the  date  of  which  I  do  not 
recall,  since  it  was  not  my  business — it  was  told  to  me  as  a  matter  of 
interest  only  by  another  whose  business  it  was — ^to  accredit  Mr.  John 
Reed  as  consul  general  of  the  people's  soviet  government  in  New 
York. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  the  man  that  is  interned  now? 

Maj.  Humes.  No;  he  has  been  indicted. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  it  his  wife  that  was  at  this  meeting,  speak- 
ing? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  she  call  herself  Mrs.  Reed? 

Maj.  Humes.  No;  Louise  Bryant  was  the  name  she  went  by  here. 

Senator  Wolcott,  She  is  the  wife,  then,  of  an  aspirant  to  the 
office  of  consul  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Senator  Overman.  Did  she  speak  here? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  name  of  Louise  Bryant. 

Senator  Overman.  I  noticed  a  communication  in  that  document 
you  had,  from  John  Reed  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  there  is  one  from  Lenine. 
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Maj.  Humes.  Can  you  point  out  some  of  the  erroneous  statements 
that  were  made  by  these  two  speakers  at  the  meeting  in  question  ?  I 
do  not  want  to  go  over  their  addresses  in  detail,  but  just  as  you  think 
of  them,  just  the  high  spots. 

Mr.  Huntington.  If  that  would  be  of  value,  I  have  notes,  but  not 
with  me,  on  that.  I  could  take  those  up  if  it  should  be  thought  de- 
sirable to  do  so. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  would  care  to 
take  that  up  in  detail  or  not. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  it  is  rather  long. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  he  has  told  generally  about  it — ^that 
it  is  the  Bolshevik  doctrine  that  they  are  preaching  there,  and  it  is 
not  true. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  Bolsheviki 
were  represented  in  Germany  by  an  ambassador.  What  other  coun- 
try received  ambassadors  or  ministers? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Thev  had  relations  with  the  neutral  Scandi- 
navian  countries,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  they  also  had 
relations  witli  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Holland's  minister  has 
left,  and  the  Swedish  minister  and  all  the  consular  officers  have  been 
recalled,  and  I  understand  the  Norwegian  also,  and  it  has  since  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  that  the  Danish  minister  appeared  in  Paris  at 
the  peace  conference.  The  papers  also  stated  that  the  Swiss  minister 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  away.  I  can  not  say  whether  he  has 
finally  left  or  not. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  Bolshevik  move- 
ment is  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Denmark? 

Mr.  Huntington.  They  are  all  free  countries,  all  democratic 
countries,  and  from  time  immemorial  Switzerland  has  been  a  country 
in  Europe  where  people  might  say  what  they  liked,  and  take  refuge, 
and  these  people  liave  enjoyed  Switzerland's  hospitality  like  many 
others. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  an  effort  to  infuse  that  doctrine  among 
the  Swiss? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Most  decidedly. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  said  som**tliing  with  reference  to  graft  in 
Russia.  What  do  you  know  about  the  question  of  graft  in  the  pres- 
ent regime? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Well,  I  can  only  repeat  the  words  of  a  business 
man  who  was  trying  to  do  business  there.  When  I  asked  him  that 
question,  he  stated  he  had  never  found  it  so  expensive  to  do  business 
as  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  places  in  tlie  ministry,  or  so-called 
commissariats,  are  filled  by  chance  men,  and  these  men  are  changed 
often,  and  lots  of  times  these  men  are  simply  men  who  have  never  had 
much  opportunity  in  life,  and  therefore  perhaps  have  not  built  up 
strong  characters  or  principles,  and  also  because  they  think  they  may 
need  the  money.  As  a  matter  due  to  the  lack  of  morality,  and  an 
anarchical  condition,  the  use  of  money  for  such  purposes  is  very  fre- 
quent and  usual. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  not  that  so  under  the  old  regime,  that  there 
was  bribery  and  corruption? 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  always  has  been  in  Russia,  which  par- 
takes of  the  Orient  in  that  way,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  now. 
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Senator  Overman.  If  you  wanted  things  done  you  would  have  to 
grease  them? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  but  strangely  enough  under  the  monarchy 
the  bargain  was  observed,  and  if  the  grease  had  been  given,  as  a  rule 
it  was  thoroughly  standardized — if  you  will  overlook  my  apparent 
cynicism — and  the  promise  that  was  given  was  kept,  while  at  present 
people  have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  money  and  turning  on  the 
giver,  which  seems  to  be  a  little  worse  than  the  other,  although 
neither  is  defensible.  The  difficulty  under  the  old  regime  was  the 
oriental  character  of  the  people,  and  was  in  many  places  also  due 
to  the  low  pay  of  the  government  officials,  who  came  to  regard  these 
fees  which  they  received  as  a  part  of  their  income.  An  official  in  the 
ministry  of  commerce,  we  will  say,  through  whose  hands  certain 
applications  and  papers  passed,  and  who  by  signing  a  paper  quickly 
could  forward  it  and  get  a  matter  through,  instead  of  the  slow  prog- 
ress it  usually  made,  would  accept  a  fee  for  it,  salving  his  con- 
science by  saying  that  he  ought  to  receive  it  from  the  government, 
and  since  they  did  not  pay  it  he  would  take  it  from  these  men. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Coming  back  to  this  Washington  meeting  for  a 
moment.  You  say  you  were  down  there  and  took  notes.  While 
there  was  praise  of  the  soviet  government  of  Russia,  was  there  or 
not  any  criticism  or  denunciation  of  our  form  of  government  in  this 
countrv  ? 

« 

Mr.  Hfntington.  I  was  at  the  meetincr  from  2  o'clock  until  about 
half  past  4.  That  was  the  period  of  the  two  speeches  and  of  the 
introductions.  There  was  no  more  criticism  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment in  that  time,  as  far  as  the  introducer  or  the  speakers  were 
concerned,  than  would  be  usual  in  a  political  discussion  on  their 
part.  During  the  period  I  was  there  the  criticism  was  only  by 
implication ;  that  is,  they  defended  and  advocated  and  urged  aid  for 
and  consideration  for,  and  justified,  a  government  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  to  overthrow  ours.  They  did  not,  during  the  time 
I  was  there,  say  anything  directly  iibout  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
.ernmont. 

Senator  W()Lcon\  Doctor,  do  you  know  anything  of  an  incident  or 
a  rather  gruesome  thing  that  occurred  in  Russia  that  had  to  do 
with  throwing  some  dukes  or  grand  dukes  down  into  a  well  and 
firing  hand  grenades  in  on  them? 

Vlv.  Hi'ntingtox.  There  was  a  thing  of  that  kind  reported  in  the 
I'ral  Mountains,  in  the  city  of  Ekaterinburg,  which  is  a  sort  of 
capital  in  the  I^rals,  a  city  of  some  size,  and  a  mining  center.  It  was 
in  this  city  that  the  Czar  and  his  family  were  confined.  Also  grand 
dukes  had  been  confined  there,  and  some  others  at  times.  The  letter, 
written  in  November  by  an  American  business  man,  who  was  there, 
states  it  as  a  fact  that  this  was  done,  and  that  the  bodies  were  re- 
covered.   That  is  all  I  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  of  them  were  thrown  in  there? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  it  into  a  well  that  the  letter  stated  they 
were  thrown? 

ifr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  WoLcan\  And  hand  grenades  thrown  on  them? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Thrown  on  them;  yes. 
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Senator  Woux)tt.  And  all  of  them  killed  in  there? 

Mr.  HtWTENGTON.  Yes ;  that  was  the  account. 

Senator  Overman.  How  is  the  treatment  of  women  and  children! 

Mr.  HuNTiNGTOx.  Why,  nothing  special.  The  Bolshevik  theory  of 
government,  which  has  got  all  the  liberal  innovations — ^the  good  with 
the  bad,  all  kinds,  of  course — is  the  equal  rights  of  women. 
The  practice  is  all  right  toward  them  as  far  as  any  attention  is 
paid  at  all  to  the  women  and  children,  except  the  women  and 
children  of  the  former  so-called  upper  classes,  who  are  consid- 
ered as  class  enemies  and  who  may  be  let  alone  or  who  may  be 
arrested.  The  Official  Gazette  of  September  5,  which  I  did  not  read 
this  morning  but  of  which  you  have  a  copy,  said  that  they  arrested 
Kerensky's  wife  and  children  as  hostages.  There  are  reports  that 
the  children  have  been  killed.    I  could  not  state. 

Senator  Overman.  They  regarded  men  and  women  as  equals,  and 
if  they  imposed  cruelties  on  men  they  treated  the  women  the  same 
way,  taking  the  property  away  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Certainly,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Senator  Overman.  They  made  no  difference  with  women,  either 
for  or  against? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No;  except  that  the  women  come  less  in  con- 
tact with  them  from  the  fact  of  having  more  to  do  at  home.  They 
come  under  the  tyranny;  as  friends  of  mine  did  who  were  called 
before  a  commissar  and  were  told  that  they  must  take  men  into 
their  quarters  to  live  there;  and  they  may  be  embarrassed  by  them 
living  in  small  places,  and  not  being  able  to  be  shut  off  from  people 
whom  they  have  never  seen.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  besides  that, 
out  of  my  personal  knowledge.  I  know — not  personally,  but  by 
an  account  given  by  another — that  in  Moscow  many  women  were  im- 
prisoned, and  in  a  particular  instance  a  Russian  lady  in  whose 
house  a  British  diplomatic  representative  lived,  was  in  the  same 
prison  and  described  the  conditions.  That  is  all  1  know  of  any  par- 
ticular case. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  $ny  considerable  number  of  women  in 
the  army  over  there? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir.  There  was  the  so-called  women's  bat- 
talion under  the  government  of  Kerensky,  which  doubtless  repre- 
sented on  their  part,  or  at  least  of  part  of  them,  a  noble  striving,  and 
on  the  part  of  others  a  spirit  of  adventure;  but  it  had  no  material 
weight  m  the  scale  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  There  was  not  any  considerable  number? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman,  ^y  questions.  Major? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  have  no  other  questions  at  this  time. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Huntington.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  I  can  tell  you,  I 
am  at  your  disposal. 

Senator  Overman.  Thank  you.  If  we  need  any  other  testimony, 
we  shall  call  on  you. 

Now,  is  there  any  other  witness  that  you  can  put  on  this  after- 
noon? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Harper. 
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(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Harper,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Harper.  Ohicago. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  business  or  profession  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  during  a  number  of  years  past  given 
special  attention  to  Bussia  and  to  Russian  conditions  and  Russian 
history  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  My  special  topic  of  study  has  been  Russia.  My 
official  title  in  the  university  is  assistant  professor  of  Russian  lan- 
guage and  institutions.  I  tave  devoted  the  major  portion  of  my 
time  during  the  last  15  years  to  the  study  of  Russian  institutions, 
Russian  history,  and  Russian  political  movements. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  much  time  have  you  spent  in  Russia  during 
that  period? 

Mr.  Harper.  An  aggregate,  I  should  say,  of  about  four  years,  but 
it  has  been  spread  out.  i  have  been  able  to  go  to  Russia  frequentlv 
by  arrangements  with  the  university  or  other  institutions  with  which 
I  have  been  connected.  I  have  made  to  Russia  12  visits,  varying  in 
length  from  two  to  six  months. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  were  you  last  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  1917.  I  arrived  in  Russia  the  end  of  June,  1917, 
and  left  the  end  of  September  of  that  same  year,  1917. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  was  during  the  so-called  Kerensky  regime? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes.  I  arrived  when  Prince  Lvoff  was  stiU  prime 
minister  of  the  first  provisional  government. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  during  the  last  few  years  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  any  Russian  work? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  not  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  in 
the  sense  of  being  officially  appointed  as  a  Government  official  or  at- 
tached officially  to  an  embassy,  but  in  my  last  two  visits  to  Russia,  in 
1916  and  1917,  I  offered  my  serviceg  to  the  ambassador,  and  my 
services  were  used  occasionally  as  an  interpreter.  But  I  have  had  no 
official  connection  with  the  Government  in  the  sense  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  definite  task  or  being  paid  for  a  definite  piece  of  worJk. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Professor,  will  you  outline  the  changes  in  the 
Government  of  Russia,  commencing  with  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archical government,  the  different  forms  of  government,  and  the  the- 
ories of  government  of  the  different  regimes? 

Mr.  EuRPER.  The  form  of  government  before  the  revolution  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  in  our  terms. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  you  mean  by  revolution? 

Mr.  Harper.  Before  the  revolution  of  March,  1917.  The  head  of 
the  state  was  an  emperor  so  that  we  call  it  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  fundamental  laws,  what  would  be  our  Constitution, 
spoke  of  him  as  an  autocrat.  There  had  been  instituted  since  1905  a 
representative  elective  assembly,  the  Duma,  elected  not  by  direct  suf- 
frage, but  elected  on  a  system  of  elections  by  which  all  groups  of  the 
population  were  represented,  though  not  in  proportion  to  their 
number.  It  was  in  that  sense  a  representative  body.  It  had  legisla- 
tive functions,  but  it  did  not  have  much  control  over  the  adminis- 
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tration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  legislature  elected,  it 
was  technically  called  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  though 
in  actual  practice  the  parliament  had  very  little  independent  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  It  had  no  control  over  the  administra- 
tion.   It  did  control  le^slation  to  a  certain  extent. 

This  institution  was  introduced  in  1905.  From  the  very  start  there 
was  conflict  between  what  was  called  the  government,  that  is  the 
executive,  and  this  legislative  body.  The  first  Duma  sat  only  two 
months  and  was  dissolved.  The  second  Duma  sat  only  two  months 
and  was  dissolved.  A  change  in  the  election  law  was  introduced  by 
which  a  larger  share  in  the  voting  and  dominant  control  of  the  elec- 
tions was  secured  to  the  landlord  and  manufacturing  classes  in  the 
third  Duma. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  change  in  election  law  was  made  by 
whom? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  was  made  by  the  sovereign,  by  the  Emperor,  and 
this  was  (]uite  distinctly  a  coup  d'etat.  It  was  an  infringement  of  the 
constitution — ^the  fundamental  laws. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  not  made  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
nation  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  No.    It  was  made  by  the  sovereign. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Had  this  Duma  any  real  legislative  power? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  the  fundamental  law  one  clause  read  that  no  meas- 
ure could  become  a  law  without  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  council — 
which  was  an  upper  house,  half  appointed  and  half  elected — and  the 
Imperial  Duma.  Various  devices  were  used  to  get  around  that  pro- 
vision. I  will  cite  just  one.  In  the  fundamental  law  there  was  also 
a  provision  that  in  the  event  of  emergency  the  administration  or 
executive  could  introduce  a  measure,  and  could  apply  that  measure 
immediately,  the  provision  being  made,  however,  that  within  60 
days  after  the  reconvening  of  the  legislature  the  measure  must  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  it  under  the  emergency  provision  that  the 
Czar  proclaimed  the  change  in  this  election  law  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Harper.  No;  he  did  not.  In  the  manifesto  dissolving  the 
second  Duma  and  introducing  the  new  electoral  law,  though  I  do  not 
recall  the  words  exactly,  he  pointed  out  that  this  second  Duma  had 
not  proven  worthy;  that  the  system  of  election  was  faulty;  and  he 
appealed  to  his  historic  right  to  change  the  law.  It  was  frankly  a 
coup  d'etat. 

This  third  Duma  was  elected,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  1907.  It 
went  through  its  full  period  of  five  years,  but  toward  the  end  of 
its  session,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  elected  under  this  new 
law  which  gave  to  the  propertied  classes  the  majority  of  the  seats  in 
the  electoral  colleges  that  elected  the  Duma — it  was  an  indirect 
election — ^the  Duma  developed  an  oppositionary  spirit. 

During  the  elections  for  the  fourth  Duma  in  1912 — ^I  happened  to 
be  in  Eussia  at  the  time — the  administration  was  able,  through 
its  local  ofiicials,  to  exercise  a  very  definite  control  over  the  elections, 
and  the  fourth  Duma  had  even  a  larger  majority  of  the  landlord  and 
manufacturing  classes.  They  were  politically  the  more  conser\'ative 
element  of  the  community,  and  this  election  law  was  a  very  interesting 
law  in  that  it  definitely  provided  for  repre^sentation  of  all  groups  of 
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the  population.  I  avoid  the  word  "class,"  and  call  them  groups — 
economic  groups.  The  Russian  community  had  been  divided  into 
economic  groups  very  rigidly  for  a  gieat  many  generations.  The 
system  of  taxation  was  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  behind  this 
distribution  of  the  population  into  economic  groups.  Roughly,  a  man 
who  was  a  landlord  owning  a  large  estate  would  be  in  the  landlord 
group;  the  manufacturer  would  be  in  the  manufacturers'  grroup. 
There  would  also  be  the  workmen  group  and  the  peasant  group. 
Those  were  the  largest  groups.  The  clergy  were  also  a  group  by 
themselves,  the  basis  not  being  economic  entirely,  although  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  because  the  clergy-  under  the  old  regime  received  not 
only  a  salary  but  were  assigned  a  certain  amount  of  land,  which  the 
village  priest  either  cultivated  himself  or  had  cultivated,  and  that 
was  part  of  his  means  of  subsistence. 

Tliis  electoral  law  provided  for  the  representation  of  each  of  those 
groups,  and  it  provided  that  the  peasants  must  elect  a  peasant 
representative  from  their  own  numoer  to  this  assembly.  Without 
going  into  the  detail  of  that  law,  the  result  was  that  one  found  in 
the  fourth  Duma,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  landlords,  one  found  manu- 
facturers, one  found  peasants — ^that  is  to  say,  men  who  came  from  the 
villages — and  one  found  workmen  who  were  elected  under  this  elec- 
toral system  from  the  factories.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  very  repre- 
sentative body,  in  that  all  groups  had  their  spokesman,  the  basis  of 
the  law  being  that  workmen's  interests  could  be  represented  only  by 
workmen,  and  peasants'  interests  by  peasants. 

Theoretically,  then,  all  groups  were  represented,  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  weight  that  the  electoral  law  gave  to  each  group.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  of  the  450  members  of  the  Duma,  only  13  or  14 
were  workmen,  and  the  peasants  were  about  80,  one  from  each  of 
the  provinces,  and  some  had  slipped  in  in  addition  to  the  peasant 
deputies  that  had  been  elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  from 
each  province.  Then  the  rest  were  professional  men,  men  of  the 
liberal  professions,  landlords  or  manufacturers,  the  landlord  and 
manufacturing  classes  being  given  by  the  law  a  majority  in  the 
assembly. 

The  fourth  Duma  worked  with  the  government  for  the  first 
period  of  its  existence,  but  very  early,  before  the  war,  there  developed 
the  conflict  between  the  Duma,  representing  the  beginning  of  con- 
stitutionalism in  Russia,  and  the  government.  This  conflict  was 
very  bitter  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  The  first  reports  from  Russia 
after  the  declaration  or  outbreak  of  war  in  August,  1914,  spoke  of 
a  session  of  the  Duma  that  was  called.  The  Duma  was  called,  was 
convened  in  extraordinary  session,  and  the  reports  of  the  speeches 
there  showed  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Duma — 
and  there  were  social  democrats  and  reactionaries — were  going  to 
drop  their  political  strife  in  support  of  the  government,  and  the 
Duma  voted  the  war  appropriations  asked  for  by  the  government. 

When  the  war  began  to  go  against  Russia,  and  members  of  the 
Duma  saw  the  inefficiency  with  which  the  war  was  being  conducted, 
they  demanded  a  reconvening  of  the  Duma,  which  took  place  in  the 
early  months  of  1915,  and  at  that  meeting  it  was  clear  that  conflict 
was  again  developing  between  the  Duma  and  the  government, 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  internal  political  questions,  but  on  the 
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basis  of  the  acts  and  methods  of  the  government  in  organizing 
the  machinery  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  conflict  took 
a  sharper  turn  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  war 
after  the  defeats  and  military  disasters  on  the  southwestern  front, 
and  in  Pohmd  particularly,  and  the  Duma  was  convened  but  not 
allowed  to  sit  for  a  very  long  period. 

I  left  Bussia,  on  my  second  visit  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
^^^eptember,  1916,  and  by  that  date  the  conflict  between  the  Duma  and 
the  government  had  become  ver;^  definite,  and  those  of  us  who 
were  following  that  phase  of  the  situation  saw  very  many  evidences 
pointing  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  public,  which  was  repre- 
sented with  the  limitations  that  I  have  indicated  in  this  Duma,  and 
the  government,  or  administration,  the  ruling  group. 

The  history  of  the  revolution,  as  given  by  Dr.  Huntington,  points 
out  that  during  the  period  of  the  revolution  itself,  that  first  week, 
the  Duma  played  a  very  important  role,  and  it  was  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Duma  that  the  first  provisional  government  was  ap- 
pointed, in  collaboration — that  is,  after  consultation — ^with  the  lead- 
ers in  these  other  institutions,  the  Soviets,  that  emerged  from  the  first 
davs  of  the  revolution. 

The  first  government  after  the  revolution  was  the  provisional  gov- 
(rnment.  It  was  called  the  provisional  government,  the  word  "pro- 
\  isional  *'  indicating  that  it  was  not  a  permanent  government,  but 
provisional  until  the  convening  of  a  constituent  assembly  that  would 
tletorinine  the  form  of  government  for  Russia.  This  first  provisional 
government  was  not  in  a  technical  and  political  sense  responsible 
to  anybody.  It  did  not  consider  itself  responsible  to  the  Duma. 
This  Duma  conuiiittee  had  met  during  those  first  days  of  the 
revolution  and  selected  this  govenmient,  and  continued  to  meet 
but  really  as  a  private  gathering.  The  Duma  was  not  abolislied.  It 
was  a  very  moot  ques^^tion  as  to  what  the  status  of  the  parliament  of 
the  old  I'egime  was  after  the  revolution.  The  government  was  not 
responsible  to  these  new  institutions,  the  Soviets,  that  had  grown  up, 
that  had  emerged  with  the  revolution,  institutions  organized  defi- 
nitely on  tlie  class  basis,  coun  ijs  of  workmen  and  soldiers  and  coun- 
cils of  peasants. 

In  the  first  provisional  government  there  was  one  member  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  vice  president  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Petrograd  council  of  workmen  and  soldiers'  deputies,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  councils  to  emerge,  and  that  was  Kerensky,  but  he 
was  not  in  there  as  the  representative  of  the  council,  and  he  was  not 
technically  responsible  to  the  Soviets.  This  first  provisional  govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  as  its  name  indicated,  a  provisional  government 
exercising  a  kind  of  supreme  authority.  One  could  hardly  call  it  a 
tlictatorship,  but  it  was  not  responsible  to  any  legislative  body.  It 
recognized  the  influence  of  the  Soviets  as  shown  by  the  facts  that 
in  the  second  month  of  the  revolution  two  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment resigned  largely  because  of  the  attitude  and  the  criticisms 
of  their  policies  and  of  their  acts  in  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  in- 
stituted themselves  as  the  organization  of  what  was  known  as  the 
revolutionary  democracy  of  the  workmen,  of  the  peasants,  and  of 
the  soldiers.  They  did  not  pretend  during  those  nrst  two  months 
of  the  revolution  to  exercise  politic^al  power  in  the  technical  sense. 
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The  resolution  of  the  soviet  executive  council  said  definitely  that 
they  would  support  the  provisional  government  so  long  as  it  clearly 
by  its  policies  showed  it  was  following  a  democratic  line.  The 
soviet  constituted  itself  as  a  kind  of  watchdog  over  the  provisional 
government. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  two  ministers  of  the  first  provisional 
government,  because  of  the  attitude  toward  them  of  the  Soviets,  the 
question  of  a  frank  coalition  government  in  which  should  be  i^epre- 
sented  members  of  all  parties,  was  taken  up,  and  the  nonsocialists  in- 
sisted on  the  formation  of  what  is  generally  known  as  and  what  was 
specifically  called  in  Bussia  a  coalition  government,  in  which  there 
should  be  representatives  of  all  parties,  socialists,  nonsocialists,  and 
the  socialist  members  who  were  in  this  coalition  government  were 
also  membei'S  of  the  soviet. 

Again,  it  was  not  a  question  of  their  being  selected  by  the  Soviets, 
elected  from  the  soviet  to  represent  the  Soviets  in  the  government. 
They  merely  recognized  their  personal  responsibility  to  the  soviet, 
and  were  constantly  reporting  to  the  soviet  on  their  policies,  appear- 
ing before  the  Soviets,  justiiying  their  measures  before  the  Soviets. 
That  was  the  coalition  form  of  government  that  was  introduced  in 
June.  It  still  called  itself  a  provisional  government,  waiting  for  the 
constituent  assembly  to  determine  the  final  form  of  government  in 
Russia.  There  were  later  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
visional government  at  moments  of  crisis.  At  such  moments  of  crisis 
many  persons  would  resign,  and  there  were  a  whole  series  of  crises 
from  July  on.  Other  nienrbers  would  be  brought  in.  The  coalition 
idea  was  maintained,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Bolsheviki  coup 
d'etat,  there  being  in  the  provisional  government  always  representa- 
tives of  the  two  main  political  gi-oups  or  tendencies,  the  nonsocialists 
and  the  socialists. 

We  could  hardly  speak  of  that  as  a  definite  form  of  government. 
It  was  a  provisional  form  of  government  to  carry  the  country  through 
the  first  months  until  the  constituent  assembly  could  be  convened. 

The  revolution  was  in  March,  1917.  The  date  for  the  convening  of 
the  constituent  assembly  was  fixed  for  September,  1917.  That  date 
was  later  postponed  to  December,  1917,  the  postponement  being  made 
when  Kerensky,  who  was  prime  minister,  saw  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conduct  the  election,  not  because  no  preparations  had  been 
made,  but  because  the  economic  organization  of  the  country,  had  col- 
lapsed, and  the  war  burdens  and  general  disorganization  of  the  coun- 
try, not  produced  by  the  revolution  entirely,  but  inherited  from  the 
old  regime,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  reelections  of  local 
government  bodies  which  were  to  take  place  before  the  general  elec- 
tions for  the  constituent  assembly. 

In  July  and  August  they  started  to  reelect,  under  a  new  law,  the 
local  government  bodies,  the  municipal  councils,  and  what  the  Rus- 
sians call  their  provincial  councils,  somewhat  similar  to  our  county 
councils,  local  government  in  rural  as  opposed  to  urban  com- 
munities. These  elections  took  place  in  July  and  August.  The  sys- 
tem of  election  was  universal  suffrage,  direct  vote,  proportional  repre- 
sentation. These  new  bodies  were  to  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  elec- 
tion lists  that  were  prepared  during  the  registration  of  those  first 
months.    Then,  one  of  tneir  first  tasks  was  to  be  the  verification  of 
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the  registration  or  election  lists,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  these  verified 
election  lists  the  election  for  the  constituent  assembly  could  take  place. 
We  often  hear  the  statement  that  the  provisional  government  delib- 
erately postponed  the  convening  of  the  constituent  assembly,  I  have 
personally  felt  that  that  statement  was  not  a  correct  statement ;  that 
the  reasons  given  for  postponing  were  perfectly  valid.  The  Kei-ensky 
government  stated  definitely,  as  I  recall  it,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  sacrifice  regularity  of  election  in  order  to  have  the  constituent 
assembly  meet  a  little  earlier.  Those  of  us  who  were  there  at  the 
time  saw  the  confusion  of  the  country,  and  know  that  when  there 
had  been  elections  in  Bussia  before  they  had  been  on  a  class  basis, 
the  community  having  been  divided  into  groups:  tluU  tliei'e  never  has 
heen  held  ;i  ^nernl  election ;  this  was  to  have  been  the  first  giMieral 
election  in  a  country  covering  an  enormous  area  and  a  large  popula- 
tion. Taking  those  facts  into  consideration,  1  think  that  those  of  us 
who  were  there  saw  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  have  an 
election  earlier,  always  having  in  mind  the  need  for  taking  every 
precaution  for  the  i-egularity  of  the  electi<ms. 

It  was  just  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  for  the  constituent  asscmhly 
that  the  Bolsheviki  accomplished  their  coup  d'etat.  Tliey  had  pre- 
viously advocated  frankly  in  their  papers  the  overthrow  of  the  nro- 
visional  government  and  the  passing  of  all  power  to  the  Soviets. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  coalition,  of  cooperation  lietween 
the  socialists  and  nonsocialists.  or,  to  use  other  terminology,  he- 
tween  the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeois  elements.  Thi\v  had  op- 
posed the  provisional  govennnent  on  princij)le,  and  they  luul  at- 
tacked it  specifically  for  certain  policies,  and  they  luid  advocated 
that  the  soviets  take  over  all  political  authority. 

In  the  summer,  in  the  time  that  I  was  there,  the  Holsheviki  did  not 
definitely  abandon  the  idea  of  a  constituent  assembly.  It  was  some- 
times rather  difficult  to  reconcile  their  attacks  on  the  (Jovernment  for 
postponing  the  constituent  assembly  with  their  other  statement  that 
all  power  should  pass  to  the  Soviets.  It  would  seem  that  their  idea 
was  to  play  one  against  the  other.  By  November  it  was  evident  that 
they  had  decided  to  play  the  first  point  of  their  program,  the  taking 
over  of  all  power  by  the  soviet,  and  that  was  what  their  coup  d'etat 
implied.  Tne  soviets  were  to  take  over  forcibly  the  government  and 
organize  definitely  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  for  the  period  of 
transition  to  a  new  order  of  society,  what  they  now  call  a  Bocialistic 
federated  soviet  republic. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  devised  that  scheme?  Was  it  Lenine  or 
Trotsky,  or  more  intelligent  men  than  either  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  That  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  two  most  out- 
standing intellectual  forces,  the  two  deepest  thinkers,  the  two  best 
known  because  of  their  records,  are  the  two  men  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
men  who  have  been  known  in  Russian  revolutionary  circles  for  a  good 
many  years. 

Senator  Wouxnr.  Trotsky  also? 

Mr.  Harper.  Trotsky  also.  He  was  known  as  an  active  and  promi- 
nent participant  in  the  revolution  of  1905,  that  was  referred  to  this 
momm^,  and  Lraiine  was  prominent  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 
Both  of  the  men,  because  of  conditions  in  Bussia,  had  lived  abroad* 
Both  of  them  wa«  writers  and  publicists,  had  written  books,  and  had 
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contributed  to — ^I  believe  they  were  even  editors  of — newspapers^ 
organs  representing  the  views  of  the  Russian  socialists. 

The  publications  of  the  Russian  socialists  had  to  be  printed  abroad 
during  the  last  15  or  more  years.  There  had  developed  from  a 
very  early  period  in  Russian  revolutionary  movements,  from  the 
fifties  of  the  last  centun^,  what  is  known  as  the  foreign  press  of 
Russia,  publications  in  Kussian  published  abroad  but  intended  pri- 
marily tor  the  Russian  public,  published  abroad  because  of  censor- 
ship condition?  in  Russia,  smuggled  into  Russia  by  various  methods. 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  prominent  participants  in  this  foreign 
literature,  and  all  of  them  debated  and  carried  on  polemics  in  regard 
to  the  government.  And  in  the  congress  of  Russian  socialist  parties 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  prominent. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Lenine  and  Trotsky  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  did  not  Iniow  Trotsky  personally.  I  of  course 
know  his  writings,  and  I  heard  him  speak  on  several  occasions  last 
summer.  I  did  not  know  Lenine  personally,  although  of  course  I 
had  known  of  Lenine  and  of  his  name  as  far  back  as  1905. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  they  peasants? 

Mr.  Harper.  No  ;  Lenine  came  ii'om  what  is  generally  translated  as 
the  nobility  class.  That  is  hardly  a  correct  translation.  That  is  the 
class  that  includes  the  landlord  class,  but  it  includes  many  who  are 
not  landlords.  Perhaps  I  could  bring  my  point  out  more  clearly  by 
saying  that  a  man  who  gets  a  imiversity  degree  is  bjr  that  very  fact 
put  into  the  nobility  class  though  not  hereditary  nobility.  The  fact 
that  he  was  in  the  nobility  class  did  not  mean  that  Lenine  was  a  land- 
lord or  was  sympathetic  with  that  class.  It  meant  that  he  was  not  a 
peasant.  He  was  not  a  workman  who  had  grown  up  from  the  peas- 
antry, because  a  workman,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  com- 
paratively new  phenomenon  in  Russia.  Russia  had  serfdom  until 
1861,  and  before  that  there  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  free  hired 
labor — wage  earners.  He  was  not  a  workman,  nor  a  merchant  regis- 
tered as  one  of  the  merchant  guild.  He  was  not  an  artisan.  He  was 
in  this  other  category,  the  nobility  class. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  his  occupation  during  all  his 
life  has  been  as  an  agitator?  You  have  told  us  what  he  was  not. 
What  was  he,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Harper.  His  brother  was  involved  in  one  of  the  earlier  revo- 
lutionary movements,  and  I  know  this  simply  from  the  accounts  of 
Lenine's  history.  The  fact  of  his  brother's  past  meant  that  he  was 
watched  particularly  when  he  was  a  student  in  the  university,  and 
was  subjected  to  police  surveillance  and  supervision,  as  a  very  lar^^e 
percentage  of  the  university  students  at  that  time  participated  in 
student  demonstrations  against  tlie  existing  form  of  government: 
sometimes  against  the  very  severe  regulations  with  regard  to  student 
activities  and  student  life.  It  would  seem  that  from  the  very  start  he 
was  not  only  a  socialist,  but  joined  in  the  conspirative  organizations 
that  existed  among  the  radical  element  of  the  Russian  educated 
class — ^among  university  students  particularly.  He  came  to  grief 
because  of  his  publication  work,  his  writings,  and  had  to  leave.  I 
can  not  give  the  details.  I  believe  he  went  to  Siberia.  Because  of 
his  revolutionary  activities  in  1903,  he  was  one  of  the  well-known 
thinkers  and  leaders  of  the  Russian  social  democratic  party.    He  was 
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living  abroad  because  conditions  in  Eussia  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  reside  there. 

Maj.  Humes.  Let  me  ask  the  question  in  another  way.  How  did 
he  make  a  living?    Did  he  have  a  competency? 

Mr.  Hasper.  I  presume  he  made  a  living  as  a  writer. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  his  racial  extraction? 

Mr.  Harper.  He  is  a  Russian ;  a  Slav. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Harper.  A  Russian  Jew — of  Jewish  origin. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  this  man  Tchictherin? 

Mr.  Harper.  Tchitcherin,  the  present  commisar  of  foreign  affairs, 
is  a  Russian  Slav,  also  of  the  nobility  class. 

Senator  Wolcott.  These  three  men  are  all  in  the  nobility  class? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  past  of  Trotsky.  Legally 
they  were  in  the  nobUity  class,  but  that  meant  simply  from  our 
point  of  view  that  they  were  men  of  liberal  education ;  writers. 

Senator  Woixxyrr^  The  nobility  class,  with  respect  to  them,  simply 
meant  that  they  were  educated? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 

Senator  Woiioorr.  What  universities  were  they  from? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Woloott.  Russian  universities? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Proceed,  Professor. 

Mr.  Harper.  Shall  I  proceed  on  the  question  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harper.  They  established,  in  November,  this  proletariat  dicta- 
torship under  a  definite  program  and  tactics,  to  carry  through  the 
period  of  transition  for  the  establishment  of  the  socialist  federated 
soviet  republic.  The  theory  of  this  soviet  government — the  soviet 
form  of  government,  has  already  been  outlined  by  Dr.  Huntington. 
For  the  period  of  transition,  the  bourgeois  class  was  to  have  no  right 
to  vote  m  the  election  of  Soviets,  or  to  be  elected  to  Soviets.  Only 
those  who  labored  were  to  have  a  vote.  That  did  not  exclude  intel- 
lectual thinkers,  men  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  soviet  idea,  who 
were  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  idea  and  lend  to  the  soviet  their 
intellectual  abilities.  They  were  considered  workers,  but  the  consti- 
tution provided  definitely  that  those  who  derived  income  from  the 
exploitation  of  the  labor  of  others,  or  from  rents  and  profits,  or  in- 
terest, were  to  be  excluded  from  participation  in  the  elections,  and 
were  to  be  excluded  also,  it  was  definitely  stated,  from  being  elected. 

Now,  these  Soviets  were  to  be  local  and  central.  The  country  was 
to  be  covered  with  a  network  of  Soviets  built  up  from  the  smaller 
units.  The  villages  were  to  elect  Soviets  and  delegates  to  the  dis- 
trict Soviets,  which  were  in  turn  to  send  delegates  to  the  Soviets  of 
the  larger  administration  district,  which  was  to  send  delegates  to  the 
all-Kussian  congress  of  Soviets,  which  was  to  meet  at  certain  inter- 
vals. The  constitution  provides  that  it  was  to  meet  at  least  twice  a 
year.  I  believe  since  November,  1917,  there  have  been  six  all-Russian 
congresses  which  have  been  convened  more  frequently  because  of  the 
many  problems  during  the  transition  period.    These  all-Russian  con- 
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gresses  of  Soviets  were  to  sit  for  as  long  as  necessary  to  determine  the 
broader  lines  of  policy  of  legislation  on  the  more  important  sides  of 
public  life,  political,  and  economical,  but  they  were  not  to  be  a  per- 
manent assembly.  They  were  only  to  be,  perhaps,  periodically 
convened  policy-making  bodies,  constitution-making  bodies.  They 
were  to  elect  an  executive  committee  which  was  to  sit  permanently 
and  act  as  a  kind  of  permanent  parliament,  which  was  in  constant 
session. 

The  executive  committee  wa3  responsible  to  the  all-Eussian  con- 
gress, which  as  I  have  said  was  to  meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  and 
has,  in  fact,  met  more  frequently.  The  executive  committee  is  to 
elect  the  commissars,  or  people's  commis3ars,  who  correspond  to  the 
heads  of  the  government  departments,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
councils  of  the  people's  commissars,  who  would  in  our  western  par- 
lance be  called  the  prime  minister  of  the  government. 

The  local  Soviets  were  to  l)e  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the 
administration  of  local  affairs,  but  they  were  to  follow  in  their  local 
administration  the  principles  established  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
all-Bussian  congress  of  Soviets. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  form  a  constitution? 

Mr.  Harper.  The  third  congress  drew  up  certain  general  resolu- 
tions for  their  organizations,  and  the  fifth  congreas  definitely  voted 
a  constitution.  I  have  not  seen  that  in  the  original,  but  I  have  3een 
translations  of  that  constitution  which  have  been  published  in 
America  in  English. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  soviet  government.  The  champions  of 
that  theory  point  out  that  it  provides  for  participation  in  local 
and  centra!  affairs  of  the  wcrkers,  the  peasantry,  the  workmen,  and 
those  who  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  working  class. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  the  soviet  part  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 
Is  it  one  and  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  point  out  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  simply  a  political 
party  as  opposed  to  the  institution  of  the  Soviets,  and  that  at  the 
present  moment  they  merely  have  the  majority  in  the  local  Soviets 
and  in  the  central  Soviets.  The  parallel  is  often  ^rawn  that  the  Soviets 
are  like  a  parliament  of  a  western  country,  while  the  Bolsheviki  are 
simply  the  majority  party  in  that  parliament.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
idea  of  turning  over  to  the  Soviets  all  power  of  organizing  the  coun- 
try on  this  soviet  basis  is  the  Bolshevik  idea,  opposing  the  idea  of 
the  other  socialists'  parties,  and,  of  course,  of  the  bourgeois  parties. 
In  actual  fact  I  do  not  see  what  distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Soviets.  In  July  of  last  year,  or  June,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  we  had  in  our  American  newspapers  a  report  that 
the  Bolsheviki  had  definitely  by  decree  expelled  from  the  Soviets, 
from  the  central  soviet  or  executive  committee,  and  had  issued  an 
order  of  expulsion  from  the  local  Soviets,  of  all  the  social  democratic 
Mensheviki  and  the  right  social  revolutionaries.  I  have  not  seen  a 
Russian  paper  describing  this  fact  in  detail,  though  I  have  seen  in 
one  of  the  Russian  papers  published  in  this  country  a  summary  of 
the  account  of  the  meeting  at  which  that  decision  was  made,  and  I 
accepted  the  statements  of  those  persons  that  have  come  out  and  tlie 
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statements  in  this  paper,  as  supporting  the  cable  news  that  we  had 
on  that  point. 

I  state  again  that  the  Bolsheviki  definitely  expelled  from  the  soviet, 
from  the  executive  committee  of  the  soviet,  and  ordered  the  expulsion 
from  their  local  Soviets,  of  the  right  social  revolutionaries  and  of 
the  Mensheviki  social  democrats,  the  pretext  for  the  expulsion  being 
that  the  two  groups  were  counter-revolutionists  and  were  working 
against  the  Soviets,  and  their  presence  therefore  could  not  be  toler- 
ated. In  fact,  they  were  counter  to  a  revolution  of  the  Bolshevist 
brand,  not  the  revolution  of  March,  1917.  One  of  the  general  facts 
that  we  can  accept  is  that  the  right  social  revolutionaries  and  the 
Mensheviki  have  refused  to  go  in  with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  have 
opposed  them,  and  in  view  of  flie  expulsion  of  these  members,  because 
of  their  opposition  to  the  program  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  use  that 
the  Bolsheviki  have  made  of  the  Soviets,  or  the  way  in  which  they 
have  worked  out  the  soviet  form  of  government,  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  can  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

Maj.  Humes.  Well,  doctorj  can  you  outline  from  your  study  of  the 
situation  an  authoritative  opmion  on  the  effect  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  Bolshevik  government  to  the  life  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  left  Russia,  as  I  said,  in  September,  1917,  before 
the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power.  Inasmuch  as  Russian  political  in- 
stitutions is  my  subject,  I  have  followed  with  the  greatest  care  the 
reports  that  have  come  out,  either  in  our  daily  press,  in  the  cable 
reports,  or  in  articles  contributed  to  our  press  by  men  who  have  come 
out  from  Russia.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  talk  with  a  great  many  of 
our  Americans  who  have  come  out  of  Russia  or  neutrals  who  have 
come  from  Russia,  and  with  Russians  who  have  come  out. 

There  have  been  two  definite  sets  of  statements  with  regard  to  what 
one  mi^ht  call  the  fruits  of  Bolshevism.  I  tried  to  study  as  carefully 
as  possible  those  reports  and,  as  I  say,  check  up  one  statement  against 
the  other.  There  are  the.se  two  sets  of  statements.  In  a  general  way 
one  group  says  that  the  experiment  is  a  great  success ;  a  success  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  the  support  of  tlie  workmen  and  peasants;  a  success 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  solving  the  economic  problems  of  the  country. 
Those  that  make  these  statements  admit  the  great  difiiculty  of  the  first 
months  when  there  was  the  disorder,  disorganization;  a  great  deal 
of  it  not  made  by  the  Bolsheviki,  but  the  accumulation  of  a  great 
many  decades  of  shortsighted  policy  of  the  old  regime ;  a  good  deal 
of  it  a  result  of  the  war  burdens ;  a  good  deal  of  it  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  revolution  of  March,  1917. 

As  I  say,  the  champions  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  admit 
these  difficulties,  but  insist  that  the  Bolsheviki,  largely  through  the 
support  of  the  workmen  and  peasants,  are  solving  these  problems 
and  are  going  to  be  able  to  start  in,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
on  constructive  work. 

The  other  set  of  statements  gives  a  quite  different  picture.  It 
points  out  the  increase  in  the  economic  disruption  of  the  country, 
and  points  out  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  trie  Bolsheviki  leaders 
to  introduce  constructive  policies.  The  other  set  of  statements  points 
out  the  beginning  of  the  definite  disillusionment  of  the  masses  of 
workmen  and  peasants  with  this  program  that  was  to  bring  them 
to  the  promised  land,  peace,  and  bread. 

85723—19 7 
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As  I  say,  naturally,  I  have  been  confused  by  these  two  conflicting 
reports,  and  have  had  to  weigh  the  one  against  the  other,  taking  into 
account  the  number  that  brought  out  one  set  of  statements  and  the 
number  that  brought  out  the  other. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  have  taken  into 
account,  the  number? 

Mr.  Harper.  Because  of  the  wider  field  of  observation. 

Senator  Wolcott,  And  the  character  of  the  witness? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  took  into  account  the  bias.  If  it  was  a  business 
man,  I  took  that  into  account.  If  it  was  a  man  who  had  been  in- 
terested in  radical  movements,  I  recognized  clearly  that  there  was 
a  spiritual  background  to  the  revolution  and  a  very  definite  back- 
ground to  the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  that  appealed  not  only  to 
the  radical  but  appealed  to  the  liberal. 

So  I  took  into  account  that,  and  took  into  accoimt  of  course  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  earlier  conditions  of  Bussia  and  what  I  had 
seen  up  to  September,  1917;  and  without  hesitation,  as  a  student, 
I  have  come  to  accept  the  statements  that,  first,  the  economic  con- 
ditions in  Russia  have  become  insuperably  worse ;  that  the  workmen 
and  peasants  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  further  economic  disrupn 
tion  of  the  country;  that  it  is  not  simply  the  bourgeois  that  have 
paid  the  cost  of  what  I  have  consideredv  an  experiment,  but  that  it 
is  the  workmen  and  peasants  that  are  paying  that  cost,  and  that  they 
are  beginning  to  see  that,  though  this  Bolshevik  program  sounded 
good,  it  has  not  proven  good,  and  they  are  becoming  disillusioned  as 
to  the  soviet  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Overman.  What  proportion  of  the  Russian  population  do 
you  think  is  behind  this  Bolshevik  movement? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  percentages  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  for  the 
total  population.  Now  that  the  peasants  have  received  more  land, 
I  do  not  think  they  are  back  of  the  Bolshevik  movement,  the 
political  program,  because  it  has  not  brought  order  or  economic  de- 
velopment. I  have  had  from  a  great  many  people  the  statement  that 
the  peasants  have  definitely  in  certain  districts  kicked  out  the 
Soviets,  even  the  peasants  in  those  districts  that  are  in  the  area 
controlled  from  a  military  point  of  view  by  the  Bolshevik  or  cen- 
tral Soviet;  that  they  have  kicked  out  t^ie  soviet  because  they  did 
not  like  the  way  it  ran  things.  There  was  too  much  graft.  And  the 
peasants  have  gone  back  to  their  former  system  of  an  elected  elder. 
The  resentment  of  the  peasants  toward  the  Bolsheviki  is  of  a  more 
definite  character  in  those  districts  where  the  red  guards  have  gone 
to  the  peasant  villages  to  seize  the  grain.  I  should  say,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  that  has  come  to  me,  which  I  have  gone  over  very 
carefully,  that  the  larger  percentage  of  the  peasantry  has  gone 
against  the  Bolsheviki.  The  Bolsheviki  recognized  that  the  peasants 
were  intercvsted  first  of  all  in  land,  and  in  their  previous  discussions 
of  how  they  would  act  if  an  opportune  moment  came,  they  definitely 
stated  that  th^re  would  be  this  peasant  antagonism  toward  their  pro- 
letarian dictatorship,  but  they  defiriitelv  said  that  that  antagonism 
would  be  allayed  by  the  turning  over  oi  the  land,  and  they  also  had 
the  definite  idea  of  stirring  up  in  each  village  a  class  war  between 
the  more  prosperous  elements  of  the  village  and  the  poorer  elements 
of  the  village.     In  the  first  decrees  of  the  Bolshevik  government  they 
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never  ll^ed  tlie  words  **  Goveriuuent  of  the  workmen."  They  tised  the 
expression,  **The  workmen  and  the  jKK)r  peasants."  They  made  a 
distinction  between  the  more  pi'ospeix)Us  peasants  of  the  rommmiity 
and  the  poorer  peasants,  men  who  perhaps  have  no  land  of  their  own 
because  the^^  had  been  unfortimate  and  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  scale  in  thatparticular  commimity. 

Senator  Overman.  We  ai-e  trying  to  get  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Bolslievism  in  this  country — ^any 
movement  in  this  country  for  Bolshevism  i 

Mr.  Harper.  Mav  I  define  Bolshevism  for  myself? 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  for  myself. 

Mr.  Harper.  As  I  have  read  the  accounts  with  regJird  to  Russia,  and 
talked  with  those  who  have  come  out*  and  lieard  spwches  in  rt^ffard 
to  Russia  bv  those  who  have  come  out,  or  it»ad  the  discussion  of  the 
Russian  problem,  this  word  **  Bolshevism ''  has  l)een  useil,  in  my  be- 
lief, to  represent  two  distinct  things.  It  has  been  used  fi'equently  to 
mean  a  state  of  mind.  I  know  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power 
in  Russia,  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  agitating  in  September,  1917,  I 
often  heard  the  expression  "  The  country  is  going  Bolshevist.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  Bolshevism  in  this  country.^' 

Senator  WoLCorr.  Speaking  of '  this  country  i 

Mr.  Harper.  No;  Russia.  There  was  confusion  of  mind  as  to 
how  to  solve  the  many  problems.  And  I  now  read  in  our  j)ni)ers 
with  regard  to  America,  about  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  m  the 
United  States.  As  I  have  discussed  such  a  point  where  it  has  l>een 
made,  I  find  thixt  they  speak  simply  of  confusion  of  mind  as  to 
ju^t  how  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problems  before  us,  problems  of 
our  own,  problen  s  Avith  regard  to  the  reconstruction,  problems  with 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  war.  In  that  sense  I  believe  there  is 
a  gi-eat  deal  of  Bolshevism  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  say  that  I  never  heard  it  used  in 
that  sense,  simply  to  express  the  idea  th^t  we  do  not  clearly  see  our 
future  and  how  we  shall  solve  the  problems  of  the  country. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  not  look  at  it  from  the  way  we  have  been 
treating  it,  the  idea  of  overthrow  of  all  the  governments  of  the. 
world;  not  only  the  United  States  but  other  governments  of  the 
world;  chaos? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  not  he^rd,  myself,  any  preaching  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  in  Amer- 
ica, as  I  heard  it  frankly  preached  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  the 
press  in  Russia.  I  have  read  in  their  papers  that  the  ex|)eriment  in 
Russia  has  been  very  successful  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  .the  greatest  value. 

Senator  0^'ERMAN.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Senator  WoLCorr.  About  the  success  of  the  experiment? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  consider  that  it  has  been  a  failure  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  peasant  and  the  workman;  that  it  has  not  brought 

Senator  Woixott.  It  has  also  been  a  failure  from  the.  point  of 
view  of  national  obligation — performing  a  national  duty — has  it  n(U  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  meant,  of  course,  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from 
the  war,  because  it  was  clear  to  such  leaders  as  Kerensky  that  one 
could  not  carry  on  the  foreign  war  and  an  internal  class  war  at  th« 
same  time.     That  was  why  Kerensky,  for  example,  stood  for  the 
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principle  of  coalition  government  on  principle;  not  simply  be- 
cause of  the  existing  conditions,  but  on  the  principle  of  cooperation 
of  the  groups  of  the  population.  Now,  the  declaring  of  a  class  war 
and  the  putting  into  practice  of  the  principle  of  class  warfare  in- 
evitably would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  participation 
in  the  war  in  which  Russia  was  then  a  participant. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  we  have  what  we  call  nihilists,  anar- 
chists, I.  W.  W.'s,  socialists,  and  Bolsheviki  in  this  country.  You 
have  heard  of  those  things.  As  a  student  and  as  a  thinker,  do  you 
see  any  relation  between  those  five  organizations? 

Mr.  Harper.  Nihilists  is  a  name  that  has  been  used  in  a  very  loose 
way  to  apply  to  all  Russian  revolutionists.  There  were  in  Russia 
in  the  sixties,  the  last  century,  a  group  that  were  called  by  another 
pei"son,  by  a  writ<;r,  nihilists.  They  never  accepted  the  name,  but 
they  were  called  by  their  opponents  nihilists. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  not  the  Bolshevists  come  from  the  nihil- 
ists? 

Mr.  Harper.  There  is  the  element  of  nihilism  in  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  nihilists  about  1860  were  the  people  that  had  gone  through  the 
most  oppressive  regime  in  recent  times,  the  police  regime  of  Nicholas 
I,  which  had  created  in  the  younger  generation  the  spirit  of  pro- 
test. The  Russian  writer,  Turgenev,  i^poke  of  them  as  "the  Nihil- 
ists." They  represented  this  protest  against  the  conditions  of  the 
previous  regime,  of  the  previous  reign.  It  was  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  protests,  but  it  was  in  its  first  stage  an  intellectual  move- 
ment, a  mental  protest.  It  was  only  later  that  it  developed  into  a 
political  movement,  and  many  of  those  who  were  in  the  student  or- 
ganizations which  were  called  by  Turgenev  "  nihilists  "  later  became 
member's  of  frankly  revolutionary  political  organizations,  such  as  the 
land  and  liberty.  There  was  a  series  of  political  parties,  revolution- 
aiy  parties,  with  different  programs,  from  1860  on. 

Senator  Over3Ian.  Is  not  that  all  developed  in  the*  Bolsheviki,  the 
protest  and  this  fight  for  the  majority,  a  fight  against  those  that  have, 
to  give  to  those  that  have  not? 

Mr.  Harper.  There  is  this  element  of  protest  in  Bolshevism;  a 
protest  against  the  existing  order,  the  injustice  of  the  existing  order. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  not  that  so  with  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 

KSenator  Overman.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  socialists? 

Mr.  Harper.  A  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  existing  order. 

Senator  Overman.  So,  tiien,  there  is  a  relationship  between  all  five 
of  them,  and  most  of  them  have  the  same  flag? 

Mr.  Harper.  They  have  the  same  red  flag,  but  they  differ  as  to 
program  and  as  to  tactics. 

Senator  Overman.  They  differ  as  to  many  things,  but  in  basic 
principles  are  they  not  the  same? 

Mr.  Harper.  They  represent  a  protest  against  what  they  consider 

!  the  injustices  of  the  present  organization  of  society.    Some  of  them 

go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  present  form  of  the  organization  of  so- 

.  ciety  can  not  be  corrected,  and  must  be  overthrown  and  replaced  by 

another. 

•    Senator  Overman.  The  uniting  of  those  five  great  organizations 
;  Sunder  the  red  flag  in  this  country — do  you  consider  it  a  menace  ? 
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Mr.  Hakfer.  I  think  the  fact  that  they  use  the  red  flag  does  not 
imply  any  actual  unity.  Many  men  are  sixrialists  who  are  not  Bol- 
sheviki.  The  Bolsheviki  say  that  a  great  many  socialists  are  not  true 
socialists^ 

Senator  Otebmjlx.  You  are  a  student  and  a  thinker.  What  is  the 
reason  that  they  all  have  this  red  flag^ 

Mr.  Hakpes.  The  first  of  the  protests  of  this  general  character 
came  in  the  early  half  of  the  last  century.  They  used  the  red  flag.  I 
think  it  is  little  more  than  a  tradition,  and  I  have  always  looked  upon 
the  red  flag  as  not  the  emblem  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  emblem  of  the 
socialists,  the  emblem  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  as  representing  this  men- 
tal protest. 

Senator  Overma:n.  Does  it  not  all  at  last  come  down  to  the  idea  of 
revolution  ? 

Mr.  Habpes.  The  word  •*  revolution ''^  is  used  with  a  great  many 
qualifying  adjectives,  which  are  sometimes  used  to  expi^ss  ideas 
which  it  usually  fails  verv  carefully  to  express.  We  have  industrial 
revolutions,  political  revolutions,  and  mental  revolutions. 

Senator  Overman.  Eevolution  against  the  Goveniment ;  of  course 
that  would  mean  industrial  revolution. 

3£r.  Habper.  Bevolution  in  the  sense  of  overthrow  of  the  existing 
form  of  government  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  said.  Many  men  call  them- 
selves socialists  and  recognize  the  red  Hag  as  the  flag  of  stx*ialism, 
which  will  represent  an  effort  to  bring  about  changes  of  an  economic 
and  sometimes  purely  political  character  within  the  existing  political 
order. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  I.  W.  W.  ?    What  is  their  idea  i 

Mr.  Harper.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  program  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  to 
attempt  by  direct  action  to  brin^  pressure  upon  the  existing  authori- 
ties for  changes,  but  within  the  existing  political  system.  I  have  not 
read  I.  W.  W.  literature  definitely  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  political  order. 

Senator  Overman.  So  that  vou  think  that  there  is  no  coiineotion 
wtween  them  bv  reason  of  the  fact  tliat  thov  have  tliis  red  flasr,  which 
actually  means  a  menace;  no  connection  because  they  use  a  common 
flag. 

Mr.  Harper.  I  think  there  is  no  connection.  W^ith  regard  to  Rus- 
sia I  can  say  quite  definitely  that  there  are  definite  differences  of 
program  and  tactics. 

Senator  O^terman.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  nuicli  harm  being 
(lone  by  the  Bolshevists  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  think  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  harm 
being  done  in  Russia.  But  I  consider  that  that  experiment,  this 
venture  tried  on  Russia,  exhausted  by  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war,  has  cost  the  Russian  people  in  wealth,  in  property,  in  values^ 
I  should  say,  and  in  lives,  enormously. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  been  over  there  to  observe  the  condi- 
tions of  the  prosperous? 

Mr.  Harper.  Ihave  not  been  in  Russia  since  September,  1917. 

Maj.  Humes.  Doctor,  are  you  familiar  with  any  of  the  representa- 
tions that  are  being  made  in  this  country  by  the  Bolsheviki,  as  tc^ 
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whether  or  not  they  are  true?  In  other  words,  is  there  a  tendency 
or  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  agitator.>>  to  misrepresent  the  real 
facts,  in  their  literature  or  in  their  publications  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  general  statement  without  any 
backgiound,  without  any  filling  in  of  detailed  facts,  that  the  Bolshe- 
vik'experiment  has  been  a  successful  experiment,  or  if  not  entirely 
successful,  is  a  hopeful  experiment,  is  not  a  true  picture  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Russia  since  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power.  One 
gets  that  very  general  statement  that  it  is  a  hopeful  experiment,  and 
one  gets  the  more  specific  statement  that  it  has  been  a  sucjessf ul  ex- 
periment, developing  that  general  idea  by  describing  the  election  of 
the  Soviets,  and  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  statements  that  have 
been  published  by  Americans  who  have  come  out,  by  neutrals  who 
have  come  out,  by  Russians,  as  to  the  methods  used  by  the  Bolsheviki 
to  control  the  elections. 

Senator  Wou.oit.  And  you  say  you  do  not  agree  with  those  state- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  not  agi'ee  with  those  statements  on  that  basis. 
In  other  words,  I  accept  tiie  other  set  of  statements.  It  has  been 
very  diificult  to  decide  between  those  two  sets  of  statements.  As  I 
have  said,  it  was  my  special  study,  and  I  have  devoted  my  time  and 
what  intelligence  I  have  to  the  verification  back  and  forth.  I  give 
it  as  my  personal  opinion,  based  on  a  careful  study,  that  the  set  of 
statements  with  regard  to  the  Bolshevik  experiment,  the  set  of  state- 
ments that  describe  it  as  having  cost  the  countiy  enormously  in 
values,  in  lives,  the  set  of  statements  that  state  that  at  last  the 
workmen  and  peasants  have  become  disillusioned,  and  are  opposed 
to  the  soviet  regime  and  the  Bolshevik  regime,  that  set  of  facts  is  the 
one  that  I  liave  accepted.  Of  course,  we  have  had  misstatements  back 
and  forth.  We  have  had  a  good  many  exaggerated  statements  from 
Russia,  f  arried  on  our  cables  to  the  newspapers.  We  have  had  exag- 
gerated statements  or  misstatements  from  both  sides — from  both 
groups. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  think  we  are  getting  the  truth 
al)oul  Russia? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  in  view  of  the  chaos,  to  get 
all  the  facts.  .  . 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  there  not  one  fact  upon  which  they  all  agree, 
that  the  Bolshevists  have  seized  and  confiscated  property  of  indi- 
viduals and  have  taken  it  over  from  the  people,  and  run  on  a  career 
of  theft  and  robbery  ?  . 

Mr.  Harper.  According  to  our  conceptions  here  in  this  country,  on 
that  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  .difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  terrorism. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then,  can  there  be  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
that  thing  is  an  abominable  failure,  that  it  is  a  program  of  con- 
fiscation. 

Mr.  Harper.  When  I  speak  of  it  as  a  failure,  I  qualify  it  to  this 
extent :  That  it  has  proven  itself  a  failure  for  the  Russian  workmen 
and  the  Russian  peasants. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  teachings  of  Lenine 
and  Trotsky,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  not. 
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Maj.  Humes.  Professor,  you  are  familiar  somewhat  with  politioil 
parties  and  groups  in  Eussia.  What  proportion  of  the  Kussian 
socialist  movement  do  the  Bolshevists  represent? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  June  of  1917,  in  the  first  all-Russian  congress,  the 
Bolsheviki  were  polling  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  on  certain  occasions : 
on  other  occasions,  less.  That  was  in  the  all-Russian  congi-ess  of 
Soviets.  In  the  Petrograd  soviet,  which  was  composed  of  the  work- 
v\en  of  Petrograd  and  tlie  garrison  soldiers  of  Petrograd,  the  Bol- 
sheviki had  a  majority.  In  Moscow  the  Bolsheviki  were  strong — 
in  the  Moscow  soviet.  We  have,  then,  certain  votes  on  which  to  base 
an  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  Bolsheviki  as  a  party.  The  elec- 
tion returns  of  the  constituent  assembly  as  a  result  of  the  elections 
held  durin'g  November,  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  power,  would 
i!idicate  that  the  majority  were  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Professor,  we  hear  of  persons  who  are  ad5x>- 
cating  Bolshevism  in  this  country,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist government  in  this  country,  insisting  upon  even  a  greater  free- 
dom of  press  and  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country  than  we  now 
have.  Do  they,  in  their  form  of  government,  recognize  the  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  is  it  their  policy  to 
deprive  individuals  of  any  of  their  rights  that  may  be  used  to  inter- 
fere with  their  particular  form  of  government  and  its  activities? 

Mr.  Harper.  Thev  definitelv  state  in  their  constitution  that  during 
the  p)eriod  of  transition  they  must  protect  themselves  against  those 
whom  thev  have  thrown  out,  and  that  thev  can  not  allow  the  use  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  During  the  first  weeks  after  the  Bolshevik  coup 
d  etat  a  great  many  bourgeois  papers  continued  to  come  out — a  great 
many  non-Bolshevik  and  nonsocialist  papers  continued  to  come  out. 
I  was  able  to  get  hold  of  many  copies  of  papers  published  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  in  which  the  non-Bolshevist  socialists  attacked  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  spoke  of  them  as  adventurers  and  as  traitors,  so  that 
(luring  these  fii'st  months  the  non -Bolsheviki  could  express  their 
opinion.  But  my  interpretation  of  that  fact  was  that  during  those 
fir?t  months  the  Bolsheviki  did  not  have  time  or  did  not  feel  secure 
enough  to  suppress  freedom  of  the  press.  But  now  in  no  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  do  they  allow  the  publication  of  non-Bolshevik 
articles. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  thev  were  justified  in  that,  do  vou 
not  ( 

Mr.  Harper.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Then  they  are  advocating  free  speech  and  free  press 
in  this  country,  but  are  not  permitting  it  in  their  own  country.  That 
is  the  first  proposition  that  we  can  accept,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Harper.  They  complain  that  they  are  not  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  facts  of  the  situation  to  the  American  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  complain  more  than  that.  I  read  an  arti- 
cle in  one  of  the  Washington  papers  the  other  night,  in  which  a  man 
was  complaining  that  the  criticism  of  this  meeting  that  was  held  in 
Poli's  Theater  Sunday  night,  I  believe  a  week  ago,  was  a  suppres- 
sion of  free  speech;  that  the  very  fact  that  they  were  criticized  for 
expressing  their  views  constituted  a  suppression  of  their  constitu- 
tional ri^t. 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  not  follow  the  reasoning. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  follow  the  reasoning,  either.  I  think 
it  is  nonsense.  I  am  telling  you  what  they  daun.  They  daim  more 
than  you  stated  a  moment  ago.  If  there  is  anybody  on  earth  who 
ought  to  stand  abuse  and  criticism,  it  is  that  crowd. 

Mr.  Harper.  The  complaint  that  I  have  read  is,  first  that  the  capi- 
talistic press  does  not  publish  certain  facts,  certain  statements  in 
regard  to  what  is  going  on  in  Russia,  that  come  into  their  hands,  and 
that  they  publish  without  proper  discrimination  all  sorts  of  reports 
coming  from  all  sorts  of  sources  which  are  gross  exaggerations,  as 
proven  by  later  developments. 

I  think  perhaps  that  there  is  no  question  that  we  have  had  in  the 
American  press  a  good  many  misstatements  with  re^rd  to  Russia. 
Just  for  an  illustration  that  came  to  my  attention,  it  waS  called  to 
my  attention  recently  that  a  well  -  known  Russian  revolutionary 
leader,  Catherine  Breshkovskaya,  called,  popularly,  "The  Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution,"  was  reported  either  killed  or  as 
having  died  in  prison  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 

I  The  other  side  also  reported  with  regard  to  Catherine  Breshkovskaya, 

insisting  that  we  were  not  getting  the  truth  about  Russia.    They 

I  insisted  that  the  press  was  simply  sending  these  reports  that  Cath- 

erine Breshkovskaya  had  been  killed,  in  order  to  stir  up  antagonism 
to  the  Bolsheviki.  In  an  article  written  in  a  publication  called  "  One 
Year  of  Revolution,"  printed  in  November,  1918,  this  other  state- 
ment is  ^ven,  what  the  writer,  Mr.  Nuoiteva,  claims  is  the  true  state- 
ment with  regard  to  Catherine  Breshkovskaya.     [Reading:] 

Catherine  Breshkovskaya  has  never  been  imprisoned  by  the  Soviets.    When 
i  she  died, — not  of  privation,  but  of  old  age, — the  soviet  government,  although 

she  was  its  opponent  on  many  questions  of  tactics  and  principles,  gave  her  a 
public  funeral  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Moscow  workers,  members  of  the 
soviet,  turned  out  to  pay  their  respects  to  "The  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution." 

Senator  Wolcott.  Neither  one  of  them  is  right. 

Mr,  Harper.  I  believe  Catherine  Breshkovskaya  is  coming  to 
Washington.  I  had  several  hours'  talk  with  her  in  Chicago  the 
other  day. 

Senator  Wolcott.  One  said  that  she  was  killed,  and  the  other  said 
she  was  given  a  respectable  funeral  b\'  the  Soviets,  and  both  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Harper.  But  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  terrorism,  and  on 
the  question  of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  bourgeois, 
there  is  no  difference.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  these 
two  groups. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No  ;  that  is  fundamental,  of  course. 

Mr*  Harper.  One  group  will  say  that  it  is  not  against  the  taking 
over  of  property,  and  admit  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  ir- 
regularity which  we  can  characterize  as  looting;  and  the  other  set  of 
statements,  in  covering  this  question  of  the  confiscation  of  propertj', 
says  that  it  was  irregular,  mere  seizure,  mere  legalized  loot,  and  that 
in  many  cases  it  was  the  bribe  that  gained  temporary  support  for  the 
bolshevist  program  by  workmen  groups,  peasant  groups,  and  some 
soldier  groups. 

Maj.  Humes.  To  summarize  for  a  minute,  professor,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  your  outline  of  the  present  regime,  we  can  gather  this 
conclusion :  That  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  they  are  conducting 
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a  rei^rn  of  terrorism*  beeping  people  in  fear;  secondly,  they  are  de* 
priving  people  of  the  ri^t  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  free  speech, 
and  prevoiting  them  from  getting  information  as  to  what  is  ac- 
tually going  on:  thirdly,  they  provide  for  a  compulsory  military 
service  for  their  purposes;  thev  provide  force  for  the  disarmament  of 
everyone  that  is  not  m  sympathy  with  their  cause  and  does  not  belong 
to  the  particular  element  with  which  they  are  affiliated,,  and  of  which 
they  are  a  part  Then  to  establish  their  control  further  in  elections, 
they  have  limited  the  right  of  suffrage  as  to  the  pet*sons  who  have 
been  grouped,  so  as  to  prevent  their  overthrow  in  a  popular  election, 
bv  wav  of  disfranchisment,  have  thev  noti 

Mr.  Harpkk.  Up  to  the  last  statement,  the  last  point,  ever^*  point  is 
supported  by  their  own  decrees  or  b}'  provisions  in  their  constitution. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  last  statement  is  that  they  have<,  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  to  control  elections,  disfranchised  a  considerable  element 
of  the  population. 

Mr.  Hi^KK.  Bv  law  thev  ha^e  disfranchised,  of  course,  the  hour- 
geoisie. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  that  all?  I  call  your  attejition  to  this  provision  of 
their  constitution;  if  this  is  not  disfranchisement  I  would  like  to 
know  what  it  is : 

"  The  following  persons,  even  If  they  should  belong  to  any  of  the  nbove-men* 
tioned  eat^ories.  may  neither  elect  nor  be  elected : 
"  a.  Persons  asing  hired  labor  for  the  sake  of  profit." 

Tliat  would  include  anyone  that  had  anyone  in  their  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  business,  as  a  merchant  who  had  a  clerk  in 
his  employ. 

Mr.  Habper.  He  would  be  a  bourgeois. 

Maj.  Humes.  And  the  person  who  had  a  domestic  would  also  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  under  that  provision. 

Mr.  Harper.  He  is  getting  profit  from  the  work  of  that  individual. 

Maj.  Humes.  Wherever  help  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  business,  it 
contributes  to  the  profit,  does  it  not  ?    And  those  people  are 

Mr.  Harper.  Those  would  be  the  bourgeois  classes. 

Maj.  Humes  (reading) : 

**  Persons  living  od  unearned  increments  such  as :  interest  on  capital,  income 
from  industrial  enterprises  and  property.*' 

Now,  everyone  that  has  an  unearned  income  is  disfranchised? 
Mr.  Harper.  Yes ;  that  is  what  they  call  the  bourgeois  class. 
Maj.  Humes  (reading)  : 

**  l*rivate  traders,  trading:  and  connnercial  agents ;  *' 

Wlioin  does  that  include?  That  would  inchule  all  pei*sons  engaged 
in  any  undertakings  as  the  representatives  of  individual  concen'ns^ 
would  it  not?  The  salesmen  class  would  be  included  in  that,  wonld 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Would  not  merchants  be  included? 

Mr.  Harper.  Certainly. 

Maj.  Humes.  All  merchants  are  traders? 

Mr.  Harper.  That  is  directed  against  them. 

Maj.  Humes  (reading) : 

"  Monks  and  ecclesiastical  servants  of  churches  and  religious  caUp.'' 
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Mr.  Harper.  Yes;  it  is  directed  against  them. 

Maj.  Humes.  Well,  then,  the  disfranchised  include  that  element 
of  the  population.  It  also  includes  the  disfranchisement  of  clergy- 
men afid  persons  in  the  service  of  the  church,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  It  includes  clergymen.    Why? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do' not  know  just  why  they  do. 

Maj.  Humes.  Thev  would  not  be  comprised  in  the  term  "ser- 
vants"? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  their  statements  with  regard 
to  the  clergy  except  that  clause  which  you  have  read,  in  the  accounts 
with  regard  to  Russia,  and  I  do  not  know  what  reasons  they  give  for 
that. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  do  not  care  about  the  reasons.  We  are  talking 
about  the  application  of  this  thing  and  just  what  they  are  doing. 
That  includes  the  clergymen  and  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  That  would  include  even  the  janitor,  under  that  class  that 
the  constitution  here  disfranchises,  would  it  not  ?  We  have  all  that 
class  eliminated  from  the.  Government  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  As  to  the  question  of  the  janitor,  if  the  house  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  State,  or  by  the  local  soviet,  then  the  janitor  be- 
comes an  employee  of  the  State. 

Maj.  HuMEvS.  We  will  disregard  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  the  janitor  vote. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes;  we  will  let  him  vote. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  about  the  only  man  that  can  vote,  so  far. 

Maj.  Humes  (reading)  : 

'•  Employees  and  agents  of  the  former  police,  of  the  special  corps  of  gen- 
darmes and  of  branches  of  secret  police  departments,  and  also  members  of  the 
former  reigning  house  of  Russia." 

Of  course  that  relates  to  those  that  were  connected  with  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  says  "  members  of  the  secret  police  and  of  the 
ruling  house."  That  would  not  exclude  necessarily,  on  tliat  ground, 
the  landlord. 

Maj.  Humes.  But  as  the  landlord  was  receiving  an  income  from 
property,  that  would  exclude  liim.  Then,  Mr.  Harper,  it  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not,  that  under  the  Soviet  Republic,  instead  of  giving  universal 
suffrage  as  is  proclaimed  from  the  platform  by  many  advocates 
of  bolshevism,  and  by  many  newspapers  that  are  supporting  bol- 
shevism,  instead  of  creating  universal  suffrage,  instead  of  according 
universal  suffrage  to  persons  over  18  years  of  age,  men  and  women 
alike,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  disfranchised, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Harper,  They  do  not,  in  the  first  'place 

Maj.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Harper.  A  very  large  percentage. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  should  say  that  theoretically,  according  to  this 
law 

Maj.  Humes.  It  is  not  theoretical,  it  is  practical.  It  is  the  consti- 
tution. 
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Mr.  Harpek.  That  would  exclude  at  least  10  per  cent.  It  would 
not  exclude — ^the  difficulty  in  answering  that  question  is  because  of 
the  status  of  the  peasants  after  this  nationalization  of  the  land.  If 
a  peasant,  as  was  said  this  morning,  had  bought  and  owned  land 

Maj.  Humes.  How  many  peasants  can  operate  any  quantity  of 
land  without  having  hired  help? 

Mr.  Harper.  Very  few. 

Maj.  Humes.  Then  if  they  have  hired  help  they  are  excluded 
bet*ause  of  that  fact,  so  that  would  exclude  all  the  peasants  that  had 
any  considerable  amount  of  land  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Harper.  That  would  exclude  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, but  it  would  not  exclude  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. That  is  to  say,  after  this  exclusion,  80  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion would  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Senator  Overman.  What  class  would  be  allowed  to  vote? 

Mr.  Harper.  The  peasants.ihe  workmen,  and  those  of  the  edu- 
cated class  who  were  not  tillers  of  the  soil  or  workmen  in  the  fac- 
tories but  who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  workmen  and  the 
peasants. 

Maj.  Humes.  But  how  could  a  man  in  that  class  live  unless  he 
had  some  income  from  interests  or  investments,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  soon  as  he  gets  in  that  class  he  is  disfran- 
chised. In  other  words,  is  a  man  disfranchised  who  accumulates 
enough  property  to  get  an  education  for  himself;  is  he  at  once  dis- 
franchised by  virtue  of  the  other  clauses  of  the  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  Of  course,  thev  have  contended 

t. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  not  that  the  practical  application  of  it  ? 
ilr.  Harper.  Thev  contend  that  as  thov  work  out  the  svstem- 


Senator  Wolcoit.  I  am  not  asking  what  they  contend.  I  am  ask- 
ing what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Harper.  They  have  given  up  their  property  and  have  become 
^\  orkers,  and  are  therefore  eligible  to  vote  and  eligible  to  election. 

Senator  OvER^rAX.  It  is  a  pretty  good  constitution,  you  think,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Harper.  No. 

Senator  Woixott.  Now  that  industries  are  paralyzed,  where  are 
those  people  working?  There  is  no  work,  and  where  are  they  work- 
ing? 

Mr.  Harper.  That  question  I  have  often  asked  myself  and  have 
put  to  a  great  many  men  with  whom  I  have  talked.  How  does  the 
country  go  on?  You  know  that  the  industries  are  not  working,  that 
the  means  of  transportation  are  breaking  down.  The  answer  was 
that  there  are  accumulated  goods,  shelter  and  food  on  which  the 
industrial  and  urban  populations  still  manage  to  exist.  The  peasants 
have  sufficient  food  of  certain  kinds.  The  peasants  before  the  indus- 
trial changes  in  Eussia  often  supplied  many  of  their  needs,  and  manu- 
factured articles  through  their  household  industries,  and  those  in- 
dustries are  being  developed  so  that  the  peasant  does  manage  some 
way  or  another  to  get  enough  cloth,  and  to  hammer  out  enough  iron 
to  put  ends  on  his  wooden  plows,  and  the  country  is  continuing  to 
exist,  it  is  my  opinion,  on  the  accumulated  goods,  manufactured 
goods,  and  on  the  food  and  shelter  that  is  accumulated. 
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Senator  Overman.  It  is  a  great  country  over  there. 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  had  statements  from  several  men  who  left 
there  as  late  as  October  who  said  that  in  view  of  the  conditions  that 
they  saw  in  the  cities,  they  do  not  believe  that  those  urban  centers 
will  be  able  to  avoid  literal  famines  and  epidemics  during  these  win- 
ter months.  Now,  as  to  the  extent  of  these  famines  and  epidemics 
in  the  last  months  we  do  not  know,  because  our  reports  from  Rus- 
sia, particularly  in  the  last  month,  have  been  very  inadec^uate. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  February  12,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

(The  following  was  subsequently  ordered  inserted  here  in  this 
record,  having  been  handed  in  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  hearings 
under  Senate,  resolution  307:) 

Mayor  Thompson's  Pledge  to  United  Societies. 

expression  of  views  by  candidate  for  public  office  to  the  t'nited  societies 

FOR  local  self-government. 

The  undersigneil  respectfully  represents  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Mayor  on  the  Republican  Ticket  of  the  City  of  Chicago  at  the  election  to  be 
held,  Tuesday  April  6th,  A.  D.  1915. 

That  he  favors  and  will  promote  In  every  way  the  objects  for  which  tlie 
United  Societies  for  Local  Self-Government  \^'ere  organized ;  namely :  Personal 
Liberty,  Home  Ilule,  and  Equal  Taxation. 

That  he  believes  every  citizen  should  be  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  him  by  the  Oonstitiition  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

And,  that  if  elected  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  he  will  use  all  honorable 
means  to  promote  such  objects: 

1 :  That  he  will  oppose  all  laws  known  as  "  Blue  Laws  "  and  that  he  espe- 
cially declares  that  he  is  opposed  to  a  closed  Sunday,  believing  that  the  State 
Law  referring  to  Sunday  closing  is  obsolete  and  should  not  be  enforced  by  the 
City  Administrntion.  And  that  he  is  opposed  to  all  ordinances  tending  to  cur- 
tail the  citizens  of  (^hicago  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  on  the  weekly 
day  of  rest 

2 :  That  he  is  in  favor  of  "  Special  Bar  Permits  "  until  three  o'clock  A.  M., 
being  issued  by  the  City  of  Chicago  to  reputable  societies  or  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  such  societies  to  hold  their  customary  entertainments. 

3 :  That  as  mayor  he  will  use  his  veto  power  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  any* 
ordinance  which  aims  at  the  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  or  is 
intended  to  repeal  any  liberal  ordinance  now  enacted,  (^sp^»cially  one  reiiealing 
or  amending  the  "  Special  Bar  Permit "  ordinance  now  in  force. 

4:  That  he  will  oppose  the  further  extension  of  the  Prohibition  Territory 
within  the  City  Limits,  unless  such  extension  is  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the 
residents  in  a  district  in  which,  at  least,  two-thirds  of  the  building  lots  are 
Improved  with  dwelling  houses. 

5 :  That  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  having  the  Anti-Saloon  Territory  Law 
extended  to  the  City  of  Chicago. 

6:  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  have  not  signed  the  pledge  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
lieague,  any  other  so-called  "  Reform-Organization  "  and  have  not  given  any 
pledsce  to  any  newspapi^r. 

(Miicngo,  March  —  A.  D.  1915. 

(Name)     Wm.  Hale  Thompson, 

(Address)     3200  Sheridan  Rd. 

Received  and  placed  on  file,  March  20th,  1915. 

Aman  Bbennan, 
Secretary  of  the  United  Societies  for  Local 

Self-Government  afid  the  Liberty  League, 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBBUABT  IS,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourimient,  at  10.45  o'clock 
a.  m.  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman).  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  Maj.  Humes,  whom  do  you  desire  the  commit- 
tee to  hear  this  morning  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  We  would  like  the  committee  to  hear  Mr.  Simons. 

TESTIMONY  OF  REVEEEND  ME.  GEORGE  A.  SIMONS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Doctor,  where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Simons.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  parsonage  of  the  Washing- 
ton Square  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  121  West  Fortieth  Street, 
Xow  York  City,  of  which  church  I  am  pastor. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  did  you  return  from  Russia? 

Mr.  Simons.  On  October  6,  1918. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  work  were  you  engaged  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Petrograd,  Russia. 

Maj.  Humes.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  had  you  been  in 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Since  the  fall  of  1907. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Doctor,  this  committee  desires  to  secure  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  conditions  in  Russia  and  the  practical  op- 
eration of  the  existing  government  in  Russia.  If  you  would  prefer 
in  your  own  way  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  statement  of  those  facts,  you 
may  proceed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  you  better  ask  me  some  of  the  main  questions 
in  vour  mind,  and  then,  as  I  find  that  there  are  things  necessary  to  be 
elaborated,  I  will  give  you  whatever  data  I  have  at  my  disposal. 

Maj.  Humes.  Well,  Doctor,  were  you  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  of 
the  March  revolution? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  was. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  revolution?  Was  it  a 
socialistic  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  You  are  referring  to  the 

Maj.  Humes.  The.so-called  Kerensky  revolution. 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is,  of  the  winter  of  1917  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Simons.  I  received  the  impression  that  it  was  partly  socialistic. 
It  started  with  large  parades  of  workingmen  clamoring  for  bread 
when  most  of  them  were  getting  not  only  sufficient  bread  but  more 
than  enough,  and  the  object  of  all  that,  so  most  of  us  imderstood,  was 
to  bring  on  a  revolution.  Of  course,  Rasputin  had  been  already  put 
out  of  the  way. 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  the  way,  he  was  a  monk,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes ;  a  very  illiterate  man ;  uncouth ;  rough. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  ne  supposed  to  be  a  German  agent? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  statements  about  Rasputin 
having  been  a  pro-German,  and  the  Czarina  being  pro-German.  I 
have  no  direct  evidence,  but  the  people  that  claimed  that  both  the 
Czarina  and  Rasputin  were  pro-German  are  well  qualified  to  stand 
as  truth-loving  persons.  Some  of  them  are  well-known  editors ;  and 
some  of  the  finest  people  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  in  Rus- 
sia maintained  that  the  Czarina  and  Rasputin  both  were  pro-German. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  then  at  Petrograd  when  he  was  killed? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand  it,  he  was  inveigled  to  the  house 
of  a  certain  member  of  the  royal  family,  a  prince  somebody — I  can 
not  think  of  his  name — and  there  he  was  killed. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  certain  members  of  the  Russian  nobility  ussassi- 
nated  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  man  to  whose  house  he  w^as  inveigled  and 
killed  was  connected  either  by  blood  or  marriage  with  the  royal 
family,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Well,  Doctor,  after  this  revolution  was  successful, 
what  was  the  condition  in  Russia  up  to  the  time  of  the  November 
revolution  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Under  the  provisional  government  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  different  political  groups  were  working  with  might 
and  main  to  get  the  upper  hand,  and  they  had,  roughly  speaking* 
over  20  different  political  groups.  I  have  a  document  which  came 
out  at  the  time  of  the  Bolsheviki  revolution,  showing  the  program 
of  the  various  parties.  I  had  it  translated  and  copies  of  the  transla- 
tion given  to  our  embaSvSy  in  Petrograd,  and  also  our  consulate,  and 
one  copy  was  sent,  I  think,  to  the  Department  of  State  in  Washing- 
ton, as  I  recollect.  Very  near  the  end  of  this  list  of  groups  we  found 
the  Bolsheviki,  as  they  call  them.  I  have  the  thing  here,  and  have 
gone  through  it,  and  it  simply  bears  out  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  in  many  books  on  Russia  and  the  Russians,  that  when 
vou  have  a  thousand  Russians  the  chances  are  that  you  will  have  at 
least  one  hundred  different  groups  among  these  Russians. 

I  have  spoken  with  people  who  have  traveled  widely  in  Russia, 
even  in  religious  circles,  and  they  say  it  is  very  amusing  that  in  one 
village  of  a  thousand  people,  Baptists  Sectanti,  they  have  not  less 
than  twelve  different  Baptist  groups.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Russian  mind  and  psychology,  and  it  is  my  contention  that  if  there 
had  not  been  such  a  large  number  of  political  parties  Kerensky  might 
have  won  the  day  with  a  provisional  government. 

Soon  after  we  noticed  a  pro-German  current  quite  marked 

Senator  Wolcott.  Soon  after  when? 
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]Mr.  SiMoxs-  After  the  ^rreat  revolution  of  the  winter  of  1917, 

Senator  WotxxnT.  In  March? 

ilr.  Simons,  Let  us  say  it  made  itcself  felt  within  two  mouths.  I 
can  not  tell  you  just  when  Trotsky  and  Lenine  came  in.  I  hare  no 
data  here. 

Senator  Woixorr.  You  speak  of  the  revolution  of  the  winter  of 
1917.  We  had  it  referred  to  yesterday  as  of  ilarch,  1917.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  by  the  winter  of  1917«  along  about  March  i 

yir.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Wcax-orr.  I  did  not  want  any  confusion  in  the  time. 

Mr.  Simons.  Thev  had  the  old  calendar  svstem  thei^,  which  is  13 
dav>  behind  ours^ 

^nator  Xelsox.  It  culminated  in  March? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes:  the  new  style,  I  should  say.  We  then  siX)n 
noticed  that  whereas  at  the  be^nning  of  the  so-called  new  rejii^iiQe 
there  was  a  disposition  to  orlorify  the  allies  and  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  what  the  French  Revolution  had  stood  for:  within  from  six  to 
flight  weeks  there  wa^  an  undeix!un*ent  just  the  opposite,  and  things 
began  to  loom  up  in  a  pro-German  way. 

I  could  not  bring  any  of  my  papei*s  that  we  had  collected  over 
there  along,  because  everything  was  examined  as  we  passed  the 
border — the  Russian-Finland  border — last  October,  but  in  our  church 
archlTes  we  have  all  these  papers,  and  we  have  saved  everv  scrap; 
and  I  think  at  lea3t  50  of  my  friends  have  collected  data  for  us. 

Senator  Xelson.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  Was  it  not 
one  of  the  fii-st  acts  of  what  we  call  the  Kerenskv  government  to  issue 
a  general  pardon  to  offenders  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  did  not  that  re^^ult  in  bringing  back  Lenine 
from  Siberia? 

Mr.  Simons.  Lenine,  as  you  recall,  did  not  come  from  Siberia, 
but  came  from  another  part  of  Europe,  passing  through  (lermany. 

Senator  Xelson.  But  he  had  been  ^ent  to  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  had  been  sent  to  Siberia  either  as  a  convict, 
or  had  been  deported,  and  he  came  back  by  way  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany. 

Mr.  Simons.  Well 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  knew  that  he  came  from  Switzerland. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  German  passports? 

Mr.  Simons.  With  German  passports,  and  the  Grermans  expe- 
dited his  transit,  and  the  exit  of  those  who  came  into  Russia  at  the 
time  when  this  movement  had  already  been  imder  way. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Which  movement  had  been  under  way? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  movement  which  became  known  as  the  Bol- 
shevik movement. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  you  do  not  mean  that  he  came  in  after 
this  pro-German  undercurrent  had  developed?  Did  he  come  after 
the  appearance  of  that  pro-Germanism,  or  before? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  came  while  that  thing  was  growing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And,  of  course,  he  did  not  try  to  stop  it  any^ 
did  he? 
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Mr.  Simons.  Kerensky  was  3pending  a  good  deal  of  his  time  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  front,  trying  to  hearten  the  Russian  soldiers 
in  their  warfare,  and  he  was  generally  accredited  with  being  a  fime 
orator  and  doing  splendid  work,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  he 
did  manage  to  keep  the  men  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
stayed  in,  but  we  were  told  there  were  hundreds  of  agitators  who 
had  followed  in  the  trail  of  Trotsky-Bronstein,  these  men  having 
come  over  from  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  scores  of  such  men  walking  up  and  down  Nevsky. 
Some  of  them,  when  they  learned  that  I  was  the  American  pastor 
in  Petrograd,  stepped  up  to  me  and  seemed  very  miich  pleaded  that 
there  was  somebody  who  could  speak  English,  and  their  broken  Eng- 
lish showed  that  they  had  not  qualified  as  being  real  Americans; 
and  a  number  of  these  men  called  on  me,  and  a  number  of  us  were 
impressed  with  the  strong  Yiddish  element  in  this  thing  right  from 
the  start,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  more  than  half  of  the  agi- 
tators in  the  so-called  Bolshevik  movement  were  Yiddish. 

Senator  Nelson.  Hebrews? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  were  Hebrews,  apostate  Jews.  I  do  not  want 
to  say  anything  against  the  Jews,  as  such.  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  anti-Semitic  movement,  never  have  been,  and  do  not  ever 
expect  to  be.  I  am  against  it.  I  abhor  all  pogroms  of  whatever 
kind.  But  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  this  thing  is  Yiddish,  and 
that  one  of  its  bases  is  found  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  Trotsky  came  over  from  New  York  during  that 
summer,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  did. 

Senator  Oaterman.  You  think  he  brought  these  people  with  him? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  he  brought  them  with  him. 
I  think  that  most  of  them  came  after  him,  but  that  he  was  responsible 
for  their  coming. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  (xermans  furnished 
them  any  money  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  was  generally  understood  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
had  been  financed  by  the  German  Imperial  Government.  Docu- 
ments were  afterwards  issued  showing  that  these  leaders  of  the 
Bolshevik  movement  had  received  German  funds.  Mr.  Nicholas  A. 
Zorin,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  so- 
called  society  for  promoting  mutual  friendly  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  America,  worked  out  a  treatise,  as  he  called  it,  showing  that 
the  German  Imperial  Government  was  backing  this  thing,  and  he 
had  gotten  hold  of  certain  documents,  and  he  issued  this  thing 
privately,  and  scores  of  copies  were  sent  to  us  for  distribution. 
These  were  mimeograph  copies.  I  could  not  bring  one  over  wuth  me, 
but  I  suppose  the  contents  of  his  treatise  are  known  to  the  State 
Department,  because  1  handed  copies  to  our  embassy  and  our 
consulate. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  copies  yourself,  at  home? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  I  did  not  dare  to  bring  that  across  the  border, 
because  it  might  incriminate  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  ought  to  get  that  document  and  put  it  in 
the  record. 
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Mr.  Simons.  I  think  you  will  find  a  copy  in  the  Russian  division 
of  the  State  Department.    I  ani  pretty  sure  tliey  have  one. 

Senator  O^^ermak.  It  would  he  a  very  remarkable  thing  if  the 
Bolshevik  movement  started  in  this  country,  financed  by  Germans, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SiMOxs.  I  do  not  think  the  Bolshevik  movement  in  Russia 
would  have  been  a  success  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  support  it  got 
from  certain  elements  in  Xew  York,  the  so-called  East  bide, 

Maj.  Humes.  Doctor,  you  have  referred  to  Lenine  coming  fix>m 
>^iberia  through  Switzerland.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Lenine  went  from 
Siberia  to  Switzerland  about  the  time  or  sliortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war  in  1914,  and  was  in  Switzerland  from 
that  time  up  until  the  time  he  returned  to  Russia  J 

Mr.  Simons.'  I  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  that  phase  of 
Lenine's  career.  I  only  laiow  he  was  given  the  privilege  by  the 
German  Imperial  Government  to  have  a  hasty  transit  through  Grer- 
many,  and  that  they  evidently  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  him 
as  quickly  as  possible  over  to  Russia. 

May  I  state  at  this  juncture  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war — 
that  is,  before  Russia  entered  into  the  war — we  were  apprised,  and 
it  is  a  fact,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rubles  had  been  put  at  the 
disposal  of  certain  labor  leaders  in  S^t.  Petersburg,  as  it  was  then 
known,  to  create  a  strike  in  the  factories.  A  large  number  of  fac- 
tories in  Petrograd,  as  well  as  in  Moscow  and  other  parts  of  Russia 
near  these  large  centers,  have  been  contix>lled  by  British  and  Ger- 
man capital.  It  was  apparent  at  that  time  that  (jermany  was  trying 
to  cripple  Russia  economically  by  getting  her  into  the  throes  of  an 
awful  strike.  I  have  spoken  with  men  who  were  liigh  up  in  official 
life  in  Petrograd,  and  they  said  they  had  proofs.  The  thing  after- 
wards came  out  in  the  Russian  press,  ana,  of  course,  there  was  a 
very  strong  anti-German  feeling  there  as  tlie  result  of  that.  Well, 
that  strike  did  not  prove  successful  because  the  old  regime  had  so 
much  power  that  it  succeeded  in  squelching  it. 

I  have  noticed  again  and  again  in  Russia  that  there  is  a  strong 
German  element  there.  I  gave  a  copy  to  our  ambassador,  Gov. 
Francis,  of  a  so-called  German  yearbook  which  was  suppressed,  as 
well  as  a  German  daily  newspaper,  the  oldest  newspaper,  so  they 
claim,  in  all  Russia,  which  was  suppressed  soon  after  Russia's  en- 
trance into  the  war,  and  when  the  iBolsheviki  came  into  power  all 
these  things  were  started  up  again.  German  papers  were  not  only 
published,  and  everything  that  was  German  and  pro-German  fos- 
tered, but  we  also  knew  that  at  the  outbreak  or  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  October,  1918,  there  were  several  Ger- 
man officers  in  the  seat  of  the  Smolny  government,  so  called. 

There  were  two  institutes  that  had  that  name,  and  one  of  the 
buildings  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  their  forces  took  even  while 
Kerensky  and  the  provisional  government  were  governing,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  teachers  in  the  Smolny  Institute  had  occasion  to 
come  over  to  the  building  where  the  Bolsheviki  now  had  their 
guns,  doing  their  work  of  propagandizing  the  Russian  proletariat. 
She  is  a  lad^  over  50  years  ox  age,  and  ha4  been  teaching  in  the 
Smolny  Institute,  I  presume,  over  20  years,  and  has  been  attending 
our  church  for  about  10  years,  and  is  related  to  som^  of  the  most 
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distinguished  Bussians.  She  came  to  see  me  and  said,  '^  I  have  had 
an  opportunity,  because  of  being  a  teacher  in  the  Smolny  Insti- 
tute, to  visit  certain  rooms  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  so- 
called  Bolshevik  government.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  Ger- 
man officers  sitting  at  the  long  table  around  which  sat  the  leaders 
of  the  Bolshevik  movement.  I  have  heard  German  spoken  there. 
Because  they  believed  in  me  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  certain  rooms,  having  to  take  certain  things  over  for  our 
teachers  and  our  pupils,  and  what  not,  and  several  times  I  have 
noticed  German  documents  on  the  table,  with  the  German  stamp  " ; 
and  one  time  she  told  me  that  she  had  become  impressed  by  one  thing 
in  the  Smolny  Institute,  that  more  German  was  being  used  there 
than  Russian.  It  may  be  she  heard  Yiddish,  because  Yiddish  is 
partly  German.  It  seems  strange  to  me,  but  when  you  talk  with  the 
average  man  from  the  lower  East  Side  he  is  not  going  to  speak 
English  or  Bussian,  but  he  is  going  to  speak  Yiddish.  It  may  be 
that  she  heard  Yiddish  and  thought  that  she  heard  German;  but 
anyway,  that  was  her  testimony. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Yiddish  language  is  distinct  from  the  He-, 
brew? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  is  German.    It  is  a  mixtum  compositum. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  German,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  are  some  Slavic  terms,  some  Bussian,  and  some 
Polish  in  it,  and  it  may  have  some  English,  too.  The  Yiddish  that 
is  spoken  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  has  ever  so  much  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  it,  and  the  Yiddish  that  is  spoken  in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  War- 
saw, and  Odessa,  would  have  quite  a  lot  of  Bussian  in  it. 

Senator  Overman.  This  institute  was  the  nest,  the  beginning,  of 
this  government,  was  it  not  ?    That  was  where  it  started,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  made  one  statement  here  which  to  me 
is  very  interesting,  largely  because  it  may  be  intensely  significant. 
Some  time  back  m  your  testimony  you  said  that  it  was  your  con- 
tention that  if  it  were  not  for  these  elements  that  had  come  from 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  the  Bolsheviki  movement  would 
have  been  a  failure.  That  to  me  is  very  interesting,  because  if  it  is 
true  it  is  very  significant.  There  are  many  people  in  this  country,  I 
think — ^I  am  sure  there  are  many  people — who  rather  look  upon  this 
Bolsheviki  movement  as  just  a  passing  fad,  and  of  no  deep  signifi- 
cance; but,  of  course,  if  the  success  of  this  monstrous  thing  in  Bussia 
is  due  to  the  men  who  came  out  of  New  York  City,  then  this  country 
has  not  anything  to  deal  with  that  is  trifling,  at  all. 

Now,  because  of  the  very  significance  of  that,  can  you  tell  us  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  detail  that  leads  you  to  the  conviction  that  the 
presence  of  these  East  Side  people  in  JRussia  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Bolsheviki  movement? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  latest  startling  information,  given  me  by  some 
one  who  says  that  there  is  good  authority  for  it — and  I  am  to  be 
given  the  exact  figures  later  on  and  have  them  checked  up  properlj* 
by  the  proper  authorities — is  this,  that  in  December,  1918,  in  the 
northern  community  of  Petrop'ad,  so-called — ^that  is  what  they  call 
that  section  of  the  Soviet  regime  under  the  presidency  of  the  man 
known  as  Mr.  Apfelbaum— out  of  388  members,  only  16  happened  to 


be  real  Bossiaiis,  and  mil  the  rest  Jews«  with  the  except  ion  ixissiblY 
of  one  mmiu  who  is  a  negro  fnuu  America^  who  calls  iiin^f  Prou 
Gord<Mi,  and  265  of  the  members  of  this  nortliem  coumuine  j^iveru- 
moit,  that  is  sitting  in  the  old  Smolnv  Institute^  caiue  from  tlie  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York— 265  of  them*  If  that  is  true^  aiul  thev  aro 
going  to  check  it  up  for  me— certain  Russians  in  New  York  who*l\Hve 
been  there  and  investigated  the  facts — I  think  that  that  tits  into  what 
Tou  are  diiTins  at.  In  fact^  I  am  rerr  much  imprdsstMl  with  this,  that 
inoving  aroimd  here  I  find  that  certain  Bolsheviki  propagandists  are 
nearly  all  Jews — apostate  Jews.  I  have  l>een  in  the  si>>calkHi  IV^ple's. 
House,  at  7  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York«  which  calls  itself  also 
the  Band  School  of  Social  Science,  and  I  have  yisitevl  that  at  leju^t 
six  times  during  the  last  eleven  weeks  or  so«  buying  their  litenituiVy 
and  some  of  the  most,  seditious  stuff  I  have  ex^r  lound  against  our 
own  Government,  and  19  out  of  every  20  pei>ple  I  have  soon  theiv  luivo 
been  Jews. 

And  as  I  move  ai*ound  to  give  uiy  lectures,  usually  I  itui  pui^NUinl  by 
•Bolsheviki  propagandists,  and  in  one  big  church  in  Now  York  I  was 
interrupted,  on  the  east  side  of  the  church — it  so  happeuiHl  that  they 
were  sitting  on  the  east  side  of  the  chuivh — by  two  Bolslveviki  agita- 
tors. I  suppose  they  were  agitators  heiniuso  they  tried  to  agUatt* 
while  I  was  giving  uiy  lecture  on  Russia,  and  they  grumhUHl  and 
growled,  and  the  assistant  pastor  stepped  i\\}  to  (hem  and  tried  to 
calm  them,  and  they  instantly  remarked  to  l\im — 1  hate  to  ivpoat  it^ 
but  if  3'ou  want  to  know  I  will  tell  yo\i — ^**  Everything  that  man  sa\s 
is  a  damn  lie."  \Mien  the  pastor  assuivd  them  that  that  language 
was  not  quite  proper  in  the  church,  and  so  on,  and  asked  them  to 
speak  with  the  speaker  himself  afterwards,  they  said  it  was  no  uso 
speaking  with  him,  "He  knows  nothing.  But  this  book  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  thing,  and  give  yon  the  truth,"  and  they  handed  hiiu 
this  book  by  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  "  76  Questions  and  Answeis  on 
the  Bolsheviki  and  Soviets,'-  and  he  turned  it  over  to  me. 

On  several  other  occasions  men  have  tried  to  disturb  our  meetings, 
using  this  pamphlet  of  Williams. 

I  have  analyzed  certain  questions  and  answers,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  this  paragi*aph  on  religion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  predominant  element  in  this  Bolsheviki  movement  in  Anun*i(*ii 
is,  vou  may  call  it,  the  Yiddish  of  the  East  Side. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  said  that  you  met  many  of  these  New  York 
East  Siders  on  the  streets  in  Petrograd,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  met  a  number  of  them  on  the  Nevsky  Prospt'ct  in 
Petrograd,  yes;  and  spoke  with  them,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
visited  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  how  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  was,  I  should  say,  well,  along  in,  I  think,  Juno 
and  July.  I  have  all  these  things  checked  up  over  in  IVtrognul,  Imt 
they  are  put  away  in  a  trunk  just  now  in  the  embassy,  so,  of  course^ 
if  I  do  not  strike  a  date  right 

Senator  Wolcott.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  should  say  it  was  just  before  they  nuule  their  fii-st. 
attempt  in  July,  1917,  to  oust  Kerensky,  but  he  had  enough  strength 
to  put  them  down. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  app(»iir- 
ance  of  these  East  Side  >iew  Yorkers,  these  agitatoi's,  was  a  sudden 
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appearance  there ;  did  they  seem  to  come  all  at  once,  a  flock  of  them, 
so  to  speak,  or  had  they  been  around,  but  just  started  to  talk? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  was  impressed  with  this,  Senator,  that  shortly  after 
the  great  revolution  of  the  winter  of  1917  there  were  scores  of  Jews 
standing  on  the  benches  and  soap  boxes,  and  what  not,  talking  until 
their  mouths  frothed,  and  I  often  remarked  to  my  sister,  "  Well,  what 
are  wo  coming  fo,  anyway  ?  This  all  looks  so  Yiddish."  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  very  few  Jews,  because  there  was,  as  vou  may  know,  a 
i-estriction  against  having  Jews  in  Petrograd ;  but  after  the  revohition 
they  swarmed  in  there,  and  most  of  the  agitators  happened  to  be 
Jews.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  them,  but  I  usually  know  a  Jew 
when  I  see  one. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  they  are  apostate  Jews? 

Mr.  Simons.  Apostate  Jews;  yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  Christianized  Jews? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  apostate  "  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  An  apostate  Jew  is  one  who  has  given  up  the  faith  of 
his  fathers  or  forefathers. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  he  has  not  accepted  any  other? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  has  not  accepted  any  other,  except  the  Bolshevik 
faith  or  anarchistic  faith,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Senator  0^'erman.  Were  any  of  these  men  you  met  over  there 
afterwards  promoted  by  Trotsky  or  his  people  in  the  cabinet? 

Mr.  Simons.  Some  weeks  before  I  left  Petrograd  I  became  quite 
well  acquainted  with  one  member  of  the  Soviet  government,  who  was 
the  commissar  of  the  post  and  telegraph,  Sergius  Zorin,  and  I  tried 
to  get  a  dictum  from  him  as  to  what  would  happen  to  me  if  I  stayed 
there,  inasmuch  as  a  decree  had  been  issued  by  the  Soviet  government 
that  all  subjects  of  allied  countries  remaining  in  Russia,  from  18  to 
45  years  of  age,  would  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Our  em- 
bassy had  urged  all  Americans  residing  in  Russia,  in  the  fall  of 
1917  and  the  winter  of  1918,  to  leave  that  territory.  Finallv,  Consul 
Poole,  who  was  in  Moscow  up  to  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  wrote  a  letter  to  me  stating  that  the  American  Government 
demanded  that  all  American  citizens  should  leave  Russia  immedi- 
ately, and  that  I  should  use  whatever  influence  I  had  with  the  other 
Americans  in  Petrograd  to  have  them  leave  also. 

I  then  and  there  decided  that  I  ought  to  find  out  just  what  would 
liappen  in  case  I  could  not  get  out^ — what  would  happen  to  me  and 
my  sister.  I  was  not  quite  45,  but  was  wuthin  six  montns  of  my  foity- 
fifth  birthday,  and  I  wanted  to  get  from  some  of  these  commissars 
what  they  would  do  to  me.  The  president  of  the  northern  commune 
section  would  not  receive  me.  They  told  me  he  was  not  receiving 
anybody,  that  he  was  strongly  guarded,  and  never  slept  in  the  same 
room  twice. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Simons.  Apfelbaum.  That  is  his  real  name,  but  his  assiuned 
Russian  name,  like  many  of  them,  is  Zinovyeff.  His  real  name  is 
Apfelbaum. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  means  apple  tree,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  But  his  second  or  third  secretary — ^they  were 
all  Jews  thereT—i'ef  erred  me  in  a  rather  vague  way  to  any  other  com- 
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missar  that  I  might  see.  There  had  been  threats  made  to  kill  not 
onlT  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  but  Apfelbauni,  and  just  prior  to  that 
another  man.  who,  as  was  said,  held  the  lives  of  all  of  us  in  his  hands^ 
and  who  was  Iee^pcHlsible  for  the  killing  of  so  manv  people  without 
even  a  trial  pren  them,  was  assas&^inated  by  a  Jew*  There  was 
an  awful  terroristic  atmosphere  in  Petrograd,  and  we  were  expect- 
ing ^till  worse  things  to  happen  every  day.  With  a  view  to  finding 
out  what  my  real  status  quo  was  in  Soviet  territory,  and  not  having 
had  any  success  with  Mr.  Apfelbauni,  1  went  to  the  cH>inmissar  of 
the  post  and  telegraph,  Sergius  Zorin.  I  had  learned  that  he  had 
come  from  Xew  York,  where  he  had  spent  eight  years. 

Senator  Xei^sox.  What  was  his  real  nainel 

Mr.  SiMOxs.  I  never  asked  him,  but  when  I  calleii  on  him — I  will 
get  up  to  that  point  presently — ^he  told  me  that  so  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can troops  did  not  taxe  the  offensive  on  Kussian  territory,  we  Ameri- 
cans residing  in  Russia  would  not  be  considered  prisonei's  of  war. 
I  cabled  that  iiimiediately  to  our  authorities  in  New  York,  thn^ngh 
the  Norwegian  Legation,  who  had  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
and  interests  in  Russia  at  that  time. 

Senator  Xelsox.  Did  he  speak  to  you  in  English,  this  man  i 

Mr.  SiMoxs.  He  spoke  in  English.     His  English  was  (|nite  fair. 

Senator  Xelsox.  He  had  come  from  this  country? 

Mr.  SiMoxs.  He  had  been  in  this  country. 

Senator  Xeusox.  From  the  East  Side? 

Mr.  SiMoxs.  I  imagine  so. 

Senator  Woi^cott.  How  do  you  spell  his  name  ? 

Mr.  SiMOXs.  Sergius  Zorin,  the  commissar  of  tlie  post  and  tele- 
graph. Commissar  Zorin  was  very  gracious,  not  only  to  me  b»it 
also  to  Capt.  Webster,  with  whom  he  soon  after  became  acquaintetl^ 
who  was  the  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  misvsion  to  Russia. 
While  discussing  different  things  Zorin  told  mo  that  he  was  anxious 
to  hear  from  his  brother,  a  certain  Alexander  (Jumberg,  who  he 
said  was  the  secretary  of  Col.  Raymond  Robins. 

Senator  Xelsox.  Where  was  he  ? 

Mr.  SiMoxs.  He  had  left  Russia,  and  Zorin  was  anxious  to  hear 
something  from  him.  He  said  he  had  not  heard  from  liim  for  a 
long  time,  so  he  asked  me  if  I,  getting  any  papers  from  the  outside 
or  any  mail,  could  get  any  word  out  to  his  brother.  I  said  I  wouhl 
be  glad  to  do  tliat  for  him,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect  to 
Col.  Robins,  which  I  believe  he  has  never  received.  When  lust 
I  met  him  he  said  he  had  not  received  it. 

Senator  Xelsox.  Who  is  this  Col.  Robins? 

Mr.  Simons.  Col.  Ravmond  Robins  was  identified  with  tlu^  Anu»ri- 
can  Red  Cross  mission  to  Russia. 

Senator  Xelsox.  Was  he  theie  in  Russia,  or  here  ? 

Mr.  SiMOxs.  At  the  time  I  was  speaking  with  Mr.  Zorin  he  va* 
here  in  America,  and  Mr.  Zorin  spoke  of  him  highly  and  said  that 
he  was  the  greatest  American  of  all,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would 
be  ambassador  to  Russia. 

Senator  Overmax.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Progressive  Party, 
is  he  not,  Raymond  Robins? 

Mr.  SiMoxs.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  him,  except  what  I 
have  seen  in  Who's  Who.     I  ha^  always  thought  highly  of  hint 
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until  he  came  over  to  Russia  and  embarrassed  our  embassy  in  many 
ways  and  got  into  the  press,  and  our  ambassador  was  obliged  to 
come  out  again  and  again  with  certain  statements,  and  finally  the 
unpleasant  controversy,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Francis  that  he  and  Col. 
Robins  were  friends,  and  he  did  not  know  who  was  trying  to  cause 
enmity  between  them,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  he  hoped  now 
that  this  thing  would  be  put  at  an  end. 

I  read  all  those  things  in  the  Russian  press,  and  we  felt  very  much 
distressed  over  it,  because  we  thought  that  our  ambassador,  who  was 
doing  such  magnificent  work  over  there,  ought  to  have  the  support 
of  every  last  American.  There  was  no  reason  why  anybody  snould 
pose  even  as  a  candidate,  so  called,  for  the  ambassadorship  to  the 
ooviet  government.  * 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  controversy  that 
you  speak  of  between  the  ambassador  and  Mr.  Robins,  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not  the  papers  here.  I  think  Prof.  Harper 
is  i)robab]y  in  possession  of  those  papers,  or  they  must  have  them  in 
the  Russian  division  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Can  you  not  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  it 
was? 

Mr.  Si^roNS.  As  I  recall  the  whole  tiling,  the  Soviet  government 
was  feeling  very  strongly  about  the  attitude  which  the  allies  and 
America,  for  that  matter,  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  Lenine-TrotskA^ 
regime  in  not  recognizing  them,  and  withdrawing  their  representa- 
tive>-,  their  ambassadors,  and  so  on,  and  Gov.  Francis  issued,  several 
tinio>,  messages  in  the  Russian  press  to  the  Russian  people  assuring 
them  of  the  good  will  of  America,  and  so  on,  and  coming  out  very 
plainly  with  this  statement,  that  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  would  not 
be  recognized  at  the  peace  conference,  and  in  our  Thanksgiving 
service  in  the  American  church  in  Petrograd  in  November,  1917,  the 
ambassador  said  a  similar  thing.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  speech. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  Russians  present,  and 
that  speech  of  his  irritated  the  Bolsheviki  very  much. 

Then,  his  Fourth  of  July  message,  which  was  given  in  Vologda, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1918,  distressed  them  very  much,  too.  That  was 
afterwards  printed  in  thousands  of  copies  in  Russian  and  widely 
circulated,  and  Gov.  Francis  in  that  message,  of  course,  even  more 
stronfflv  than  ever  stated  that  the  Brest-Litovsk  treatv  would  not  he 
recognized  at  the  peace  conference,  but  that  America  would  stand 
hy  tiie  Russian  nation  and  had  a  real  affection  for  the  Russian  nation. 
1  am  only  quoting  in  a  general  way,  because  I  have  not  the  data  here 
before  me. 

Col.  Robins  was  quoted  again  and  again  as  being  the  typical 
American,  having  been  a  worWngman  himself,  having  oeen  down  in 
the  mines,  and  whatnot,  and  he  knew  the  needs  of  the  laboring  people, 
the  laboring  element,  and  so  on;  and  then  our  Ambassador  Francis 
was  placed  as  being  a  typical  capitalist,  and  they  rang  off  a  good  deal 
of  that,  and  he  was  persona  non  grata  with  the  Bolsheviki  officials 
for  that  reason.  The  criticisms  against  the  Root  mission  were  Just 
along  that  same  line. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  all  that  accompanied  by  the  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Robins  ought  to  be  ambassador  ? 
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^Ir.  SmoNs.  That  came  out  again  and  a^in,  that  he  really  was 
^iii^  to  be,  and  he  ought  to  be^  the  American  ambassador  to  the 
soviet  goremment. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  that  what  Mr.  Apfelbaum  wanted,  too? 

]Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not  spoken  with  Mr.  Apfelbaum. 

Senator  WoiiCorr.  I  mean  the  other  fellow. 

Mr.  Simons.  Mr.  Zorin? 

Senator  Woixxxtt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simons.  Zorin  was  very  enthusiastic  about  that  proposition. 
Then  he  asked  me  if  I  could  get  in  touch  with  his  brother,  Alexander 
Gumberg.  who  was  supposed  to  be  with  Col.  Kobins  somewhere  in 
America ;  but  when  I  came  here  I  did  not  find  him.  I  was  told  that 
he  had  gone  back  to  Europe,  and  possibly  was  going  to  Kussia. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  Kobins  make  any  statements  over  there, 
showing  he  was  ambitious  for  this  place  and  wiis  siding  with  the 
Soviet  government  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  was  reported  as  having  said  certain  things,  but  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  he  really  made  those  statements.  I 
only  know  this  much :  There  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
real  Bussian  element  against  this  thing.  It  became  very  nauseating 
to  the  people  who  reaUy  had  admiration  for  America,  and  for  our 
own  American  representative,  Gov.  Francis,  whom  I  esteem  most 
highly,  as  also  his  staff.  I  think  we  were  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing those  men  over  there.  I  do  not  know  any  finer  set  that  we  ever 
had.  • 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  to  bring  you  back  to  the  chronological  order 
of  events,  after  Kerensky  got  in  charge  of  the  government,  he  at- 
tempted to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Germans,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Kerensky,  I  believe,  was  sincere  in  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  carried  that  on  for  a  while,  and  was  success- 
ful, until  finally  the  Russian  Army  got  demoralized  and  insisted  on 
controlling  their  officers  and  everything  else,  and  refused  to  fight, 
isnot  that  true? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Neubon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  that  movement 
demoralizing  the  army  was  inspired ;  by  what  element  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  heard  from  somebody  recently,  and  I  could 
check  it  up  within  a  few  days,  that  there  was  one  Ajnerican  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  a.  that  actually  saw  German  money  being  passed  over  from 
the  Grerman  front  to  the  Eussians. 

Senator  Neubon.  Among  the  Russian  soldiers? 

Mr.  Simons.  And  to  the  men  who  were  authorized  to  receive  the 
money  for  propagandist  purposes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Among  the  Russian  Army  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  and  1  do  happen  to  know  that  soon  after  the 
great  revolution  of  the  winter  of  1917  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
the  communist  manifesto,  in  Russian,  were  circulated  among  the 
Russian  soldiers.  It  contained  the  official  program  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
That  is  the  communist  manifesto,  and  this  is  the  thing  that  made  the 
Lenine-Trotsky  propaganda  successful  over  there.  This  is  an  Eng* 
lish  translation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  Army,  and 
the  demoralizing  of  that  army,  by  which  the  soldiers  refused  to 
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fight,  and  even  went  over  to  the  enemy,  one  of  the  means  of  helping 
Trotsky  and  Lenine  to  get  control  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Simons.  Most  assuredly. 

Senator  Overman.  And  did  these  Yiddish  from  the  East  Side,  who 
were  there  assisting  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  discuss  this  question  of 
Bolshevism  with  you,  or  how  did  they  impress  you  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  were  very  guarded,  because  they  knew  that  as 
a  100  per  cent  American,  and  as  a  Christian  clergyman,  I  would  not 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  and  spirit,  and  the  means  which  they 
were  thinlnng  of  employing;  but  when  I  spoke  with  these  men  I 
always  told  them  that  our  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
in  the  general  conference  of  1916,  had  passed  very  fine  resolutions 
with  regard  to  labor  reform,  and  what  not,  and  that  ours  was  really 
the  people's  church.  I  had  said  that,  and  said  also  that  I  was  a 
Christian  Socialist,  of  course  reserving  for  myself  the  definition.  I 
am  a  Christian  Socialist  in  the  sense  that  every  Christian  who  takes 
the  New  Testament  as  his  ideal  would  be,  standing  very  much  where 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Morris  stood,  believing  not  in  revolutionary 
socialism,  but  evolutionary  socialism,  taking  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
of  Christ,  and  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  as  the 
ideal,  believing  that  not  by  force  but  by  moral  persuasion  shall  we 
really  succeed  in  making  a  brotherhood  out  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Senator  King.  You  recognized  that  a  brotherhood  was  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  orderly  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  King.  And  vour  ideal  of  Christianitv  did  not  mean  the 
subversion  of  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  First,  last,  and  all  the  time  I  stood  for  what  we  con- 
sider the  most  ideal  government  the  world  has  ever  had,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  I  had  no  sympathy  at 
all  with  the  red  flag  propagandists. 

Senator  Kino.  You  believed  in  a  government  that  recognized  the 
right  of  contract,  the  right  of  acquisition  and  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty, and  all  those  personal  rights  which  we  enjoy  under  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  King.  You  believe  in  this  form  of  government  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  King.  You  do  not  believe  in  any  socialism  which  has  for 
its  object  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  absolutely  repudiate  all  that. 

Senator  King.  So  your  classifying  yourself  as  a  Christian  So- 
cialist does  not  mean  an  opposition  to  our  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  When  I  say  Christian  Socialist  I  mean  that  I  take 
that  term  and  I  put  it  as  high  as  it  ever  could  be  put,  taking  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  standing  by  what  Christ 
taught,  the  very  best  kind  of  socialism  the  world  could  ever  hope 
for.  That  is  where  Kingsley  and  Morris  stood.  That  is  where  I 
think  everv  real  man  would  stand  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  New  Testament.  If,  of  course,  they  had  known  what  I  had  back 
in  my  mind,  they  would  not  have  recognized  me  even  as  a  tenth- 
rate  Socialist. 
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Xelsox.  Too  were  there  when  the  treatv  of  Brest-Litorsk 
was  enteretl  into? 

ilr.  SmoNSw  I  wasw 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  tou  tell  us  anvthins  which  actuated  the  Bol- 
sheviki  in  entering  into  such  a  treatv*  Bv  that  tieatv  thev  re- 
linquished  the  Ukraine,  they  relinquished  Finland,  they  relinquished 
Courland  and  the  Baltic  coast*  all,  to  the  Germans.  At  all  events, 
they  gave  up  all,  so  that  they  left  Russia  with  no  access  to  the  sea 
except  at  Petrograd:  and  they  also  sot  considerable  gold  from  the 
Busman  Government  or  from  the  BoTshe^^ki. 

Senator  Krxc.  You  ou^t  to  add  to  that.  Senator,  the  Aland 
Islands,  which  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  so  it  made  the  harbor  of 
Petrograd  valueless. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Aland  Islands  are  southwest  of  the  Finnish 
coast* 

Senator  King.  But  thev  are  reallv  a  protection,  as  a  naval  base, 
very  lately,  to  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  that  goes  in  to  Petn>grad — 
that  arm  of  the  sea  that  extends  into  Russia. 

Senator  Neusox.  Now,  what  information  can  vou  give  us  about 
that.  Doctor  i 

Mr.  Simons.  I  am  not  a  military  expert,  sis  you  know.  I  read  the 
papers  and  I  heard  the  accoimt  of  their  proceedinp?  at  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  meeting,  and  so  on,  with  scores  of  otliei*s  who  wei^e  in  the 
British,  American,  and  French  colonies  in  Petrogi-ad  and  Moscow, 
and  Russians  who  were  well  qualified  to  pass  jud^nent  on  the  thing. 
I  also  had  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Brest-Litovsk  performance 
was  largely  a  German  thing,  and  that  for  the  simple  I'eason  that 
while  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  their  helpei's  were  saymg  all  kinds  of 
bitter  things  about  the  allies,  I  hardlv  ever,  up  to  that  time,  caught 
them  saying  anything  very  bitter  against  Germany,  I  had  seen  their 
proclamations,  and  only  last  summer,  in  July  and  August.  One 
particularly  I  have  in  mind,  which  was  addi'essed  to  the  whole 
civilized  world  and  posted  up  all  over  Petrogi'ad,  and  that  I'eforred  in 
no  delicate  language  to  the  allies  as  being  flesh-eating  and  blood- 
drinking  allies. 

Senator  King.  That  included  the  Ignited  States,  of  course,  in  that 
category. 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  then  they  went  on  to  speak  of  England  and 
France.  As  I  recall,  I  do  not  think  they  mentioned  us,  but  in  a 
number  of  conversations  that  I  had  with  officials  in  the  Soviet 
regime  I  discovered  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  remain,  if  povssible, 
friendly  with  America,  which  was  interpreted  by  men  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  allied  countries  as  being  an  attempt,  if  possible, 
to  separate  America  from  her  allies.  And  then  again,  when  the 
Bolsheviki  regime  would  fall  to  pieces  there  might  be  an  asylum  to 
which  the  Bolsheviki  demons  might  escape.  Excuse  me  for  calling 
them  demons,  but  I  have  seen  so  much  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  better  word  to  characterize  them. 

Senator  Ov'erman.  Do  you  know  this  man  Gordon  that  you  spoke 
of — this  negro  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  I  knew  him.  He  came  over  to  me  to  get  married 
to  a  so-called  Russian  lady,  who  was  an  Esthonian.  He  lived  with 
her  only  a  short  time. 
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Senator  Overman.  Where  did  he  come  from,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  came  from  America.  He  was  a  pugilist,  and 
issued  cards  as  being  a  professor  of  physical  culture,  boxing,  and 
what  not,  and  for  a  certain  t^nie  he  was  the  doorkeeper  in  our 
American  Embassy  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Overman.  You  spoke  of  him  as  being  mixed  up  with  this 
Bolshevik  crowd  in  the  institute. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  that  is  the  same  Gordon — ^Prof.  Gordon. 

Senator  0\T:R3fAN.  You  spoke  of  his  being  in  with  these  Bol- 
sheviks. 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  the  last  statement  that  we  had. 

Senator  Oi'erman.  That  he  was  with  them? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  was  the  last  statement. 

Senator  Xeljson.  Do  you  not  think  the  Gennans  absolutely  con- 
trolled the  situation  at  the  time  that  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was 
entered  into,  and  that  they  practically  had  their  own  way? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  believe  that  Trotsky  and  Lenine  were 
really  in  the  toils  of  Germany  and  willing  to  do  what  Germany 
wanted  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  most  of  the  men  in  the . 
Bolsheviki  service,  who  are  real  Bolshevists — ^there  are  some  who  are 
not — most  of  them  are  avowedly  antially,  and  have  a  strong  hatred 
toward  England,  and  an  affection  for  Germany.    That  has  come  out 
again  and  again. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  there  when  the  revolution  of  Lenine 
and  Trotsky,  as  distinguished  from  the  former  revolution,  took  place, 
in  November,  1917? 

Mr.  Simons.  T  was  present. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  took  place  then? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  is  a  long  story.    To  give  you  a  graphic  picture  of 

it  would  take  hours.    I  can  only  say  this 

•     Senator  Nelson.  Give  us  an  outline. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  the  air  was  pregnant  with  the 
most  hellish  terrorism  that  any  fine  grained  person  could  ever  expe- 
rience. I  dressed  up  again  and  again  as  a  Russian  workman  and 
put  on  a  Russian  shirt  that  hangs  down  almost  to  the  knees,  and  I  put 
on  an  old  slouch  hat  and  nickel  spectacles  so  that  my  sister  said  I 
really  looked  like  a  Bolshevist,  and  I  went  out  and  moved  among  those 
fellows  and  I  heard  their  talk.  I  moved  into  the  barracks.  I  wanted 
to  get  inside  information  inasmuch  as  I  was  preparing  a  book.  I 
felt  that  history  was  being  made,  and  I  believed  in  Russia,  I  loved 
Russia,  but  I  did  not  believe  in  this  thing,  and  I  wanted  to  see  just 
what  it  would  do  to  the  Russia  that  I  expected  to  live,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  first-hand  information,  and  as  I  moved  among  the  hoi  poUoi, 
I  found  that  the  average  man  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
his  elbows  and  his  knees.  These  agitators  would  come  and  speak  for 
Lenine  and  Trotsky,  and  they  would  say,  "  That  is  entirely  correct, 
entirely  correct"  And  then,  after  those  agitators  had  left  with  their 
truck  auto,  another  auto  would  come  along,  and  there  would  be  some 
other  agitators. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  those  agitators?  Were  they  workmen 
or  soldiers,  or  of  what  class  or  conimunity? 
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Mr.  Simons.  They  were  made  up  of  professioiial  agitators,  and 
some  of  them  had  on  the  Russian  uniform^  and  some  of  them  were 
simply  clad  as  workmen,  with  the  black  robosa  or  workman's  shirt. 

Senator  KrxG.  Had  any  of  them  been  in  the  United  States,  and 
^ne  back! 

ilr.  Simons.  Some  of  them  had- 

Senator  King.  From  the  East  Side  i 

Mr.  Simons.  From  the  East  Side,  as  I  happen  to  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Tliis  man  Apfelbauni  was  not  from  the  East 
Side  i 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  been  informed  as  to  his 
antecedents,  and  so  on.  I  have  a  paper  here  which  was  circulated 
when  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  asserting  themselves,  in  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  of  1917,  giving  a  list  of  about  20  names,  showing 
the  Jewish  in  one  column,  and  then  the  assumed  Russian  name  in  the 
other.  That  thing  was  considered  a  very  dangerous  document,  but  it 
was  being  i  irculated  everywhere,  and  one  copy  came  to  me.  In  that 
document  I  found  Apfelbaimi*s  name,  and  his  assumed  name.  Be- 
yond that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Apfelbaum. 

Senator  Kino.  I  interrupted  you  when  you  were  answering  Senator 
Xelson's  question. 

Senator  Xeuson.  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  on  further  and  tell  us. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  could  not  escape  this  observation,  that 'the  suc- 
cess of  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  having 
employed  terrorism. 

i^enator  Overman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  terrorism  i 

Mr.  Simons.  They  had  practically  all  their  men  armed.  The  work- 
ingTiian  there  got  so  inspired  with  the  holy  zeal  of  the  great  cause, 
which  was  to  kill  off  the  capitalist  and  enthrone  the  proletariat,  that 
he  felt  he  was  in  a  holv  crusade  for  humanitv's  sacred  cause.  That 
is  the  way  those  men  talked:  and  these  men  were  given  arms,  I  have 
one  paper  here  which  shows  that  they  used  it  as  a  slogan.  It  reads 
something  like  this,  "  The  surety  of  the  proletarian  cause  lies  in  put- 
ting the  gun  into  the  hand  of  the  workman."'  It  was  that  thing  that 
made  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  a  succ  ess.  Without  having  the  so- 
called  proletarian  element  anned,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  suc- 
<  eeded. 

Senator  Xeubon.  The  masses  of  their  people,  then,  were  armed, 
and  paraded  the  streets  in  armed  bodies,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Many  of  them ;  ves. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  parading  of  these  armed  men  bred  this 
spirit  of  terrorism? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  then  took  opportunity  to  oppose  all  political 
parties  that  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Bolsheviki  program.  The  differ- 
ent parties  were  defined,  and  they  were  still  hoping  that  they  might 
succeed  in  having  their  constituent  assembly,  but  soon  after  the 
Bolshevist  revolution  had  succeeded,  even  those  banners  were  torn 
down,  and  it  was  considered  the  most  dangerous  thing  to  even  speak 
in  favor  of  a  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  King.  A  constituent  assembly  representing  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Simons.  All  of  the  parties. 

Senator  Kjng.  Which  gave  them  all  a  chance  to  participate? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 
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Senator  King.  The  peasants,  the  workingmen,  the  laboring  men: 
proletariat  and  capitalistic  classes? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  A  sort  of  general  democratic  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  there  any  threats  manifest  at  that  time  to 
kill  those  who  had  j^roperty  or  were  intellectual  people? 

Mr.  Simons.  After  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  one  paper 
after  another  that  stood  out  against  them  was  suppressed,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  we  had  only  one  kind  of  press  there,  and  that 
was  the  Bolshevistic  or  anarchistic.  I  have  a  few  copies  here,  and 
in  these  papers  they  employ  the  harshest  terms  that  I  have  ever  found, 
in  regard  to  putting  out  of  the  way  all  groups  or  institutions  that 
were  not  in  sympathy  or  in  accord  with  the  Bolshevik  ideal,  spirit, 
and  program. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  mean  assassination  and  murder  to  accom- 
plish that  end? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  became  quite  evident  that  they  had  that  as  their — 
what  shall  I  say? — ^trump  card,  and  many  of  their  proclamations 
breathed  not  only  an  intense  diabolical  class  hatred,  but  also  murder, 
and  for  weeks  and  weeks  they  were  fine-tooth  combing  the  dif- 
rent  sections  of  Petrograd — and  Moscow,  for  that  matter — trying  to 
get  hold  of  the  officers  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  holding  out 
against  them.  Many  of  them  had  already  made  their  escape  and 
gone  over  to  the  allies. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  the  army  officers? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  army  officers.  And  they  were  rushing  from  one 
home  to  another.  Some  of  them  even  came  to  us  and  asked  whether 
they  could  not  spend  the  night  with  us.  They  said,  "  It  will  be  only 
for  one  night";  out  we  never  did  that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
did  not  want  to  be  found  guilty  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Scores  of 
these  officers — and  some  of  them  who  were  high  up  in  the  Russian 
Army  under  the  old  Government  and  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment— called  on  me  when  the  embassy  was  no  longer  there,  and  asked 
me  to  give  them  either  a  card  or  a  letter  to  our  embassy  in  Vologda, 
which  I  did.  These  men  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  information,  too.  I 
have  madfe  memoranda  of  some  of  these  conversations,  but  all  that 
lies  in  the  trunk  over  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Petrograd,  await- 
ing the  day  when  I  can  go  there  and  use  it  for  later  publication. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  vou  tell  us  of  the  acts  of  barbarism  and  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  that  took  place  there?  Can  you 
tell  us  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  spoken  of  the  terrorism  they  engen- 
dered by  being  armed.    Can  you  tell  us  what  they  did  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Here  are  a  few  things  that  came  under  my  own  im- 
mediate observation :  It  was  a  short  time  before  Ambassador  Francis 
left  Petrograd  that  we  invited  him  to  have  dinner  with  us.  It  must 
have  been  either  in  December  or  Januarv — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  must  have  been  in  January  or  February,  1918 — 
but  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  came,  accompanied  by  two  of 
his  secretaries,  one  of  the  most  horrible  things  I  have  ever  witnessed 
happened  right  in  front  of  our  American  property  there.    I  was  in 
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niy  oflSce  at  the  time,  speaking  with  our  head  deaconess,  and  I  heard 
shots  and  groans,  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  right  in  front 
of  our  property  there  was  a  crowd  of  people,  all  exrited,  shouting, 
and  two  Russian  soldiers  running,  with  several  Reil  (luards — Hol- 
.^^heviks — right  after  them,  and  I  witnessed  them  shoot  eiich  of  those 
men  as  they  were  falling,  three  or  four  times  in  tlie  head. 

Our  own  household  became  «omewhat  alarmed.  We  did  not  know 
just  what  the  nature  of  this  was.  Possibly  it  was  something  that 
would  involve  us.  I  at  once  called  for  the  sexton  or  janitor — in  this 
case  he  was  both — of  our  church,  and  asked  him  to  investigate.  Ho 
then  learned  that  these  men  had  been  in  a  tea-drinking  room  down  the 
street,  and  had  been  charged  with  having  tried  to  steal,  but  whether 
or  no  they  were  guilty  never  came  out.  But  the  Bolshevik  Red  (iuards 
never  stopped  to  ask  whether  a  man  was  guilty  or  not :  they  would 
>hoot  on  the  spot.  I  have  seen  that  again  and  agiiin.  I  had  an  in- 
stance of  that  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  case  of  two  brothers, 
where  the  one  they  wanted  was  not  there,  and  they  shot  the  other 
man  by  mistake,  and  the  other  one  went  free. 

In  tKis  particular  instance  we  felt  queer,  because  in  a  minute  the 
ambassador  might  come  to  see  us,  and  it  did  not  look  quite  palatable 
to  have  a  pool  of  blood  with  two  dead  bodies,  like  that,  in  front  of 
one's  house,  when  a  distinguished  man  like  Gov.  Francis  was  to 
come  to  dinner.  But  he  came,  and  it  was  then  already  dark,  for- 
tunately, and  he  did  not  see  any  of  that.  I  told  him  about  it,  and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  I  mean  he  was  keen  on  hearing  any  of  these 
thing^.  He  was  a  brave  soul,  and  referred  to  his  own  fearlessness, 
and  incidentally  always  having  a  good  little  friend  in  his  back 
pocket — a  Browning.  This  did  not  unnerve  the  ambassador  in  the 
least.  He  then  told  me  a  number  of  things  that  showed  that  he  had 
experienced  possibly  more  than  we  had. 

On  another  occasion  the  Bolshevik  Red  Guards,  of  a  morning, 
about  half  past  2,  tried  to  break  into  our  house.  They  were  climb- 
ing up  the  emergency  ladder,  and  our  janitor,  like  most  other  people 
in  l^etrograd,  who  were  only  getting  dried  fish  to  live  on — there  was 
hardly  any  bread  to  be  had — was  afflicted  with  the  same  malady  that 
others  were  suffering  with,  and  he  was  up  that  night,  fortunately, 
and  he  looked  around  and  saw  two  men  climbing  up  the  emergency 
ladder,  trying  to  get  into  our  house  and  to  break  into  the  garret. 
A  few  days  before  that  time  the  door  leading  to  the  garret  had  been 
tampered  with,  and  I  suspected  that  somethmg  was  being  done,  and 
I  had  the  old  lock  taken  off  and  a  new  one  put  on,  and  then  a  second 
door  properly  fixed  up  with  a  padlock,  so  they  would  have  a  kind  of 
a  hard  time  getting  into  our  premises.  At  all  events,  he  approached 
them  and  he  said,  "  Comrades,  what  are  you  desiring?  What  do  you 
wish  ?  "  They  said  to  him,  "  You  hold  your  mouth  shut,  and  you 
will  get  5,000  rubles,"  and  quick  as  a  flash  he  answered  and  said, 
'*  You  think  *I  am  a  Jew  ?  "  And  then  they  remarked  to  each  other, 
"•'  Let  us  go,"  and  they  ran  as  fast  as  their  feet  could  carry  them 
through  the  yard  and  over  the  fence. 

I  investigated  that  thing  afterwards  and  found  there  was  a  plan 
to  ^t  me  to  pay  money.  I  was  looked  upon  by  certain  Bolshevik 
officials  as  being  a  capitalist.  I  was  the  trustee  of  our  property,  be- 
cause it  was  found  up  to  a  certain  time  that  we  could  not  very  well 
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have  our  legalizing  papers,  but  we  took  counsel  with  our  lawyer,, 
who  was  also  the  lawyer  for  the  ambassador,  and  he  said  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  keep  your  property  for  the  time  being,  until  things 
became  normal  and  Russia  had  a  new  law,  in  your  own  name.  I  was, 
because  of  being  known  as  a  property  owner,  put  in  the  fourth  cate- 
gory, which,  of  course,  was  to  be  starved  out  and  in  due  time  ex- 
pedited. 

I  happen  to  know  that  some  of  the  Americans  who  had  property 
over  there  were  blackmailed;  one  man  in  particular,  Mr.  Hervey* 
with  whom  I  had  had  long  talks  up  to  the  time  I  left.  They  had 
arrested  him,  and  he  was  to  pay  a  fine.  He  had  a  factory  over  there, 
and  he  had  invested  something  like  $100,000,  so  he  told  me,  and  the 
reason  he  stayed  there  was  to  protect  his  property.  For  some  viola- 
tion of  a  decret,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine.  They  were  getting  out  new 
decrets  every  week,,  and  a  man  did  not  know  what  he  could  do  and 
what  he  could  not  do,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  decrets. 

Senator  Kino.  They  were  the  basis  of  confiscation,  were  they  not  ?    « 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  They  were  working  out,  if  you  please,  a  new 
scheme  of  government,  which  touched  every  conceivable  thing  in  a 
man's  social  and  economic  existence.  We  at  times  felt  so  nervous 
that  we  did  not  know  what  next  to  expect.  Where  we  used  to  have 
to  pay  3  rubles  a  year  as  a  dog  tax — we  had  two  English  fox  ter- 
riers who  did  excellent  police,  duty  for  us — under  the  Bolsheviks  we 
had  to  pay  50  rubles  for  each  dog.  The  telephone  bill  used  to  be 
something  like,  as  I  recall  it,  85  rubles.  Under  the  Bolsheviks  it 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  rubles — ^that  is,  for  our  class.  For  a 
business  man  it  would  be,  I  suppose,  from  500  to  600  rubles.  And  so 
all  along.  If  you  had  a  bathtub,  or  if  you  had  more  windows  than 
ordinarilv  a  man  ought  to  have,  or  if  you  had  a  piano,  or  an  organ — 
and  the  last  thing,  that  distressed  us  very  much  was  that  all  type- 
writers were  to  be  registered.  I  tried  to  cet  our  new  American  type- 
writer put  in  the  embassy,  and  the  old  Russian  one  as  well.  Those 
were  never  registered.  I  was  advised  by  the  secretary,  who  is  still 
there,  to  do  as  others  had  been  doing. 

Senator  Overman.  They  had  the  idea  of  fixing  a  tax  on  type- 
writers? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  had  the  idea  of  laying  their  hands  on  every- 
thing. They  could  not  get  away  from  that,  because  they  simply 
had  a  diabolical  zest  for  grabbing;  and  they  were  putting  it  really 
through  in  such  a  cruel  way;  they  came  in  with  such  a  diabolical 
glee  and  they  would  be  so  offensive  in  their  language.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  with  some  of  these  men,  who  were  usually  Jews, 
and  I  would  never  mince  matters  with  them.  I  would  say,  "  Do  you 
know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  have  done  for  Russia?"  and  so  on. 
"Why  do  you  proceed  in  this  way?"  Usually  when  I  got  through 
they  would  be  ready  to  kiss  my  feet,  which  was  not  necessary ;  and  I 
have  this  impression,  that  there  is  a  large  criminal  element  in  the 
Bolsheviki  regime.  Anybody  that  knows  anything  about  Eussia 
knows  this,  that  when  the  great  revolution  of  the  winter  of  1917 
came,  all  the  courts  with  their  documents  were  destroyed.  For  days 
and  days  we  saw  tons  of  old  documents  smoldering  "on  the  streets. 
They  threw  those  things  out  of  the  buildings  and  set  fire  to  them,  and 
what  not.    The  same  thing  happened  to  the  police  buildings.    We  had 
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a  police  precinct,  so  called,  diagonally  opposite  our  property,  and  I 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  captain,  so  caUed,  of  that  precinct.  He 
was  a  fine  gentleman*  I  knew  the  other  men  in  the  office  very  well. 
That  is  only  on  the  side.  Out  of  the  prisons  which  were  destroyed 
by  fire — they  placed  machine  guns  on  them — out  of  the  prisons,  out 
of  the  houses  of  detention,  out  of  the  other  institutions  where 
certain  people  had  been  kept  by  order  of  the  court,  came  thousands 
of  the  worst  type  of  criminals.  Kerensky  and  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment tried  to  rearrest  some  of  those.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
some  of  them  back  under  cover.  But  when  this  Bolsheviki,  anar- 
chistic movement  effervesced,  in  the  summer  of  1917,  there  were 
groups  that  would  swarm  around  certain  of  these  places  to  get  their 
comrades  out,  and  so  by  the  time  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  was  pretty 
weU  under  swing  there  were  practically  no  criminals  in  a  place  where 
they  ou^t  to  be  kept,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
worst  characters  have  been  holding  positions  under  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  King.  And  those  that  were  not  elevated  to  such  posi- 
tions  

Mr.  Simons.  Were  engaged  as  agitators. 

Senator  Krso.  And  manv  of  them  were  armed  and  constituted  a 
part  of  the  Bolsheviki  armies? 

Mr.  SrMONS.  And  afterwards,  because  of  their  relation  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki regime,  and  having  their  protection,  went  out  and  raided 
houses ;  and  when  the  banks  were  to  be  confiscated,  socialized,  and  na- 
tionalized— ^those  were  the  three  terms  we  were  hearing  there  all  the 
time  for  their  damnable  robberv — ^there  were  men  who  were  known 
to  be  criminals  going  into  these  banks  and  helping  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  That  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  you  can  get  the  names  over 
there. 

Senator  Nelsox.  Did  not  the  Bolsheviki  also  absorb  and  take  into 
their  fold  in  one  form  or  another  the  old  nihilists? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  would  take  anybody  in.  They  would  even  take 
a  monarchist  in,  provided  the  monarchist  would  say,  "I  will  help 
you  to  run  this  department." 

Senator  Nelson.  Doctor,  will  you  go  on  and  tell  us  what  you  saw 
in  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  proletariat  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  capitalists? 

Senator  King.  If  I  may  be  pardoned,  you  asked  hiiri  a  question  a 
few  moments  ago,  in  answer  to  which  the  doctor  gave  one  or  two 
instances  of  cruelty  that  came  under  his  own  observation.  Generally 
speaking,  without  going  into  details,  what  can  you  say  as  to  there 
being  a  reign  of  terror  involving  murder,  assassination,  and  the 
driving  of  people  from  their  homes,  and  the  starving  of  men.  women, 
and  children,  particularly  those  who  did  not  belong  to  what  might 
be  denominated  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  could  speak  for  hours  on  that  and  prove  that  the 
thing  is  diabolically  terroristic,  and  that  they  have  a  strong  animus 
against  everybody  who  is  not  in  their  class,  which  they  call  the 
Black  Workmen's  Class.  As  a  property  owner  there  and  the  head 
of  our  church  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  them  administratively. 
We  were  sought  by  the  hour  to  write  out  all  kinds  of  documents, 
according  to  their  scheme,  and  we  were  having  to  run  to  and  fro. 
They  were  nearly  all  Jewish  persons  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  they 
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were  all  nasty  in  their  way  of  speaking  of  the  people  of  the  other 
class,  offensively  so,  and  they  would  sometimes  come  into  the  house 
and  begin  to  stamp  around,  until  they  were  given  to  understand  they 
were  not  dealing  with  a  Eussian  citizen  but  with  an  American 
citizen. 

A  dozen  armed  men  came  in  there  and  surrounded  my  sister  and 
abused  her. 

Two  of  them  came  in  there  armed  one  night,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  suspected  I  w^as  anti-Bolshevik,  and,  consequejitly,  I 
must  be  an  anarchist.  They  banged  away  at  our  back  door,  and  my 
two  fox  terriers  ran  after  me,  and  I  had  to  throw  them  first  into  the 
kitchen.  I  was  losing  time,  and  in  the  meantime  these  men  were  get- 
ting impatient,  and  they  were  just  about  to  break  through  the  door 
when  I  opened  it.  I  had  to  lose  some  time  there  because  we  had  a 
Yale  lock,  and  a  bolt,  and  then  an  old-fashioned  Russian  lock  on  the 
aoor,  and  I  had  to  turn  the  key  in  that  Russian  lock  twice,  but  when  I 
got  it  open  they  ran  right  up  to  me  and  held  out  two  revolvers  against 
my  chest  and  threatened  to  shoot  me,  charging  me  with  being  an 
anarchist.  I  smiled  and  called  them  "Comrades,"  and  told  them 
there  must  be  a  mistake;  that  I  was  not  a  Russian,  to  begin  with, 
but  that  I  was  an  American,  and  was  a  bom  democrat  and  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  any  monarchistic  ideas  at  all,  and  that  I 
was  for  a  republic  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  long  before  they 
were  born. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  I  presume  you  told  them  you  were  a  Chris- 
tian Socialist? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  afterwards  that  came  out;  but  they  stormed 
around  there  for  a  while.  But  when  they  saw  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take they  asked  whether  we  had  a  telephone. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  talk  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  speak  English? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  spoke  Russian.  Those  two  Red  Guards  were  not 
Russians;  they  were  Letts.  The  way  they  spoke  Russian  I  could 
tell  they  were  not  real  Russians,  but  were  Letts,  and  the  Letts,  by  the 
way,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  cruel  element  that  we  had  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  1905  and  the  revolutions  of  1917  and  1918. 

Senator  King.  The  Letts  constituted  about  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
Bolshevik  army,  as  it  was  constituted  about  six  months  ago,  and 
the  Chinese  about  from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  the  criminals  about 
100,000,  with  a  few  Russians,  a'  number  of  Germans,  and  a  few 
Austrians  scattered  among  them.  Is  not  that  about  the  situation  as 
it  was  about  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  you  are  quite  correct,  generally  speaking. 
I  have  learned  that  there  are  thousands  of  German  prisoners  of  war, 
and  Austrian  prisoners  of.  war,  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  who  be- 
came infected  with  the  Bolshevist  idea  while  they  were  in  prison 
camps  in  Siberia.  I  have  met  a  few  men  who  were  Russians,  and 
had  been  out  there  and  investigated  the  thing,  and  they  told  me  that 
even  last  August  those  men  said,  "We  do  not  care  one  way  or  the 
other  about  the  Bolsheviki  government.  What  we  care  about  is 
having  plenty  to  eat  and  good  clothes  and  " — I  beg  pardon  for  say- 
ing this — '^  ail  the  women  we  want."    There  has  been  a  strong  appeal 
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to  that  thing.  The  immoral  dement  is  so  ever  present  that  I  hate 
to  say  it  in  this  promiscuous  company,  but  I  am  a  Christian  clei^- 
man  and  I  know  you  want  testimony.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
ladies  being  here,  but  the  thing  is  so  unmoral  that  it  distresses  me, 
especially  when  ladies  are  around. 

Senator  Xei^ox.  Who  are  the  Letts,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  Bnssians? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Letts  are  from  that  section  in  and  around  Riga 
and  they  constitute  a  yery  large  part  of  the  population  of  Biga. 
When  the  Germans  came  in  there  and  suppressed  the  reyolution 
of  the  Bolsheyiki  proletariat  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  these  Letts, 
who  had  done  yery  good  fighting  imder  the  old  regime  and  were 
considered  the  best  fighters  in  the  Bussian  Army,  were  forced  out, 
and  they  came  from  what  they  considered  their  own  fatherland 
down  into  Bussia  proper,  and  were,  if  you  please,  without  their 
bearings,  and  Lenine  and  Trotsky  made  use  oi  them,  offering  them 
large  ^um5>  of  mon^ :  and  although  these  Letts  are  known  to  have 
never  had  any  affection  for  the  Germans,  especially  for  the  Baltic 
Germans,  and  very  little  affection  for  the  Bussians,  here  came  the 
question  of  having  plenty  of  food,  good  shelter,  and  warm  attire, 
and — ^I  repeat  what  they  have  said  themselve^s — ^the  privilege  of  doing 
whatever  they  wished  in  the  cities  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  both  havj&  said,  and  they  have  borne  it  out  in 
their  actions,  that  they  would  not  rely  on  Bussians  to  protect  them, 
but  they  would  rely  on  the  Letts;  and  the  Bussians,  on  the  whole, 
have  no  affection  for  the  Letts.  I  believe  the  average  Bussian  thinks 
less  of  a  Lett  than  he  does  of  any  other  nationality  or  race. 

.Senator  Xklson.  The  Letts  ai-e  an  offshoot  of  the  Finnish  race, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Xo:  the  Esthonians  are  an  offshoot. 

Senator  King.  The  Letts  are  Slavs,  and  the  Finnish  are 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Finnish  are  related  to  them,  and  they  understand 
each  other  quite  well.  If  a  Finn  is  speaking,  an  Esthonian  will  catch 
everything  he  says,  and  vice  versa. 

Senator  King.  The  Chinese  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Bed  Guards,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Chinese  coolies,  quite  a  number  of  them,  were  up 
in  Finland  at  that  time,  doing  work  under  the  old  regime  in  Bus- 
sia, chopping  down  trees,  and  doing  other  manual  labor  there,  and 
when  the  Bed  movement  in  Finland  was  suppressed  thousands  of 
these  Chinese,  who  were  also  called  coolies,  came  into  Bussia  proper. 
We  i»aw  quite  a  number  of  them  in  Petrograd ;  and  we  had  quite  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox,  which  was  due  to  these  people. 

Senator  King.  Were  they  not  employed  in  building  that  road  up 
on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  and  the  harbor  there  on  the  Murman  coast? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  did  not  have  occasion  to  go  up  there,  so  I  can  not 
say. 

Senator  King.  But  those  Chinese  were  employed  on  building  that 
road.  Doctor,  of  your  own  knowledge,  would  you  say  that  the 
Chinese  and  the  German  and  Austrian  soldiers  who  claimed  no  citi- 
zenship anywhere,  men  who  had  been  prisoners  in  Bussia,  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  Bolshevist  military  establishment? 
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Mr.  Simons.  I  will  go  this  far  in  saying  that  but  for  this  element 
there  never  would  have  been  a  nucleus  to  the  Red  army. 

Senator  Kino.  So,  then,  these  former  German  prisoners  and 
former  Austrian  prisoners,  and  the  Chinese  coolies  and  the  Letts, 
with  some  Russians,  constituted  the  major  part  of  the  army? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  and,  of  course,  they  were  getting  thousands  of 
Russian  workmen.  That  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes,  that  they  no 
longer  could  get  any  work,  because  nearly  all  their  factories  were 
put  out  of  business;  and  there  is  a  long  story  connected  with  that 
which  involves  German  agents,  and  much  machinery  was  destroyed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that,  as  we  knew,  Russia  was  to  be  crippled 
economically  and  made  dependent  upon  Germany  for  various  prod- 
ucts; and  we  also  knew — ^and  this  I  state  emphatically — that  at  the 
time  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  thousands  of  commercial  men  from 
Germany  were  already  walking  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
and  other  large  centers,  taking  orders. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  German  goods? 

Mr.  Simons.  For  German  wares;  and  it  looked  very  much  as 
though  Germany  had  it  in  her  mind  to  cripple  Russia  economically, 
and  the  Bolshevik  regime  had 

Senator  Nelson.  Winked  at  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Helped  it  very  much.  Whether  they  did  that  know- 
ingly or  not  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  going  to  say;  but  it  looked 
.  rather  suspicious  to  many  of  us  who  were  eyewitnesses.  I  knew 
men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  work  at  the  factories,  and  they  said, 
"Just  to  think  of  it !  These  workmen  came  in  here  and  they  stormed 
around,  and  they  pulled  the  finest  machinery  to  pieces,  and  when 
we  tried  to  prevail  with  them  not  to  do  this,  that  it  was  bread  and  but- 
ter, they  said, '  Ha,  our  bread  and  butter !  We  are  now  demolishing 
capitalism.' "  That  was  put  into  their  heads,  "  We  are  now  abolish- 
ing capitalism;"  but  they  were  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg.  They  did  not  quite  see  the  connection  between  having  a  fac- 
tory that  was  kept  intact  and  the  possibility  of  having  a  livelihood. 
The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  most  of  those  people  were  illiterates,  and 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  many  of  these  things  could  not  be 
otherwise. 

Senator  Nelson.  Doctor,  will  you  go  on  and 'describe  to  us  the 
soviet  plan  of  government,  their  scheme  of  government,  and  the  way 
they  propose  to  put  it  into  practice  ? 

Senator  King.  Before  that,  if  you  will  permit  me,  right  there  in 
sequence :  You  spoke  about  their  cruelties  and  atrocities.  What  did 
it  result  in  with  respect  to  the  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  resulted  in  this,  that  thousands  of  the  best  people 
of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  other  parts  had  been  losing  all  their 
property,  and  in  manv  cases  were  having  members  of  their  own 
households  arrested,  fiver  so  many  of  these  things  came  under  my 
personal  observation.  They  had  only  one  wish,  and  that  was  to  get 
out  of  Russia.  But  the  Bolsheviki  were  not  letting  people  get  out  of 
Russia.  It  was  the  hardest  thing  to  get  permission  from  them  if 
you  wanted  to  leave  Russia.  But  they  were  making  their  escape  by 
all  kinds  of  methods.  I  will  not  go  into  that.  Many  of  them  suc- 
ceeded, and  we  succeeded  in  getting  some  very  distinguished  people 
out  of  Russia  ourselves  by  hook  and  crook,  because  some  of  them  said : 
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^  If  ire  do  not  get  out  we  know  we  are  going  to  be  murdered,  because 
our  names  are  on  the  lists  of  the  thousands  who  are  held  as  bour- 
geois hostages.** 

Senator  Overman.  Hostages?  What  does  that  meant  It  is  not 
used  in  the  ordinary  sense,  I  understand. 

Mr.  SiMoxs.  To  state  it  popularly,  their  idea  was  to  hold  certain 
people  of  the  bourgeois  class,  whose  names  thev  had  down  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  perhaps  put  out  of  the  way  if  anything  befell  the  Bolshe- 
vik government;  for  instance,  like  the  attempt  to  kill  I^enine,  or  the 
successful  assassination  of  I>itzky,  commissar  in  Petrograd,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fellow  Jew ;  and  these  people  were  held  as  nostages. 

Senator  King.  To  illustrate,  they  are  holding  now  as  hostage  the 
wives  and  the  families  of  some  of  the  Bussian  officers  whom  they 
have  forced  into  their  army? 

Mr.  SiMoxs.  They  are. 

Senator  King.  And  if  they  do  not  run  the  army  as  they  think 
they  ought  to,  they  threaten  to  kill  their  families? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  come  out  with  this 
statement,  but  scores  of  them  have  come  to  me  nnd  said  that  it  was 
breaking  their  hearts.  They  say,  "  We  have  to  do  this,  b\it  wo  think 
you  and  others  ought  to  know,  and  hope  you  will  square  us  with  the 
allies.''  Some  of  the  finest  men  I  have  known  have  said,  **  If  we  do 
not  go  in  they  will  shoot  us  right  down."  Some  were  shot;  some 
made  their  escape;  some  were  in  hiding  for  months  and  months,  never 
sleeping  in  the  same  place  two  nights  in  succession.  Some  of  those 
horrible  things  were  being  enacted  for  weeks  and  weeks  right  in  our 
own  section,  and  some  Americans  were  arrested  and  then  aft  or  wan  Is 
released. 

You  asked  me  about  their  terroristic  methods.  I  was  an  American 
and  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of  Russia,  and  a  friend  of  the  working 
people,  and  yet  in  our  open  meetings  it  became  so  apparent  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Christian  religion,  against  every- 
thing that  was  Christian,  especially  against  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Young  Women  s  Christian  Associati<m  and 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  all  Christian  bodies,  that  threats  wore 
made  like  this:  A  group  of  ill-clad  workmen  stood  in  front  of  our 
house  at  the  close  of  an  open-air  meeting  which  I  Imd  ccmductod 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  whicn  we  have  been  doing  ever  since  the  great 
winter  of  1917.  One  of  our  members  overheard  one  of  them  say, 
"  Before  sundown  we  are  going  to  stick  out  tlie  eyes  of  that  man  with 
the  spectacles."   They  never  got  as  far  as  the  spectacles. 

Another  case  was  this,  where  an  intoxicated  self-confessed  Bolshe- 
viki  was  moving  around  the  pulpit.  We  had  to  take  our  pulpit  and 
put  it  on  the  stone  stoop  that  we  had  on  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
then  we  would  have  hundreds  of  people  facing  us,  and  ho  would  move 
around  that  pulpit  and  I  would  talk  kindly  with  him,  and  I  told  him 
that  it  was  evident  that  he  was  tired,  and  so  on,  and  wouldn't  ho  take 
one  of  those  chairs.  We  had  a  few  chairs  out  there  for  some  of  our 
elderly  people.  He  refused  to  be  seated,  and  he  came  back  to  the 
pulpit  again.  One  of  our  oldest  members  talked  with  him  and  he 
saicf,  "  I  am  going  to  put  that  man  out  of  business,"  and  he  lingered 
around  our  property  lor  a  couple  of  hours.  After  the  meeting  was 
over  this  one  member  felt  very  nervous  about  it.    He  had  been  im- 
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bibing,  so  this  friend  of  ours,  a  meinl>er  of  our  church,  took  him  all 
around  those  streets  near  the  garden,  as  they  call  it,  or  Haven  of 
Petrograd — so  that  he  finally,  \\^en  it  gi*ew  dark,  did  not  know  where 
he  was — and  then  left  him,  and  we  never  Saw  him  again. 

I  could  relate  a  few  other  things — how  they  tried  to  break  into  our 
house  early  in  the  morning,  and  one  of  the  men  was  promptly  killed 
by  a  Eed  Guard. 

Senator  King.  Doctor,  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  the  extent  of 
tlie  terror  and  the  effect  on  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  mass  of  the 
higher  classes;  whether  they  are  forced  to  starve  to  death  or  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  We  saw  them  as  walking  shadows  in  the  streets 
of  Petrograd.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  people  dropping  dead. 
First,  before  they  pass  away  over  there,  their  faces  bloat  up;  and  we 
had  at  one  time,  when  we  were  not  getting  bread,  an  average  of  60 
horses  dropping  dead  on  the  street. 

Senator  King.  Per  day  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Sixty  horses  per  day.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  my- 
self lying  there.  A  Mohammedan  and  a  Jew  came  up,  and  they 
would  dicker  with  each  other  before  the  horse  had  gone  to  the  place 
of  his  fathers,  and  they  would  say,  "  If  we  could  keep  him  alive  a 
few  hours  more,  he  would  be  worth  more."  They  would  sell  horse- 
flesh. I  have  sc»en  people  standing  there — I  recollect  in  one  instance  a 
man  in  a  goucral's  unifoi  m.  a  man  with  a  white  beard,  stood  on  Bol- 
«hoi  Prospect  with  tears  on  his  cheeks,  asking,  "  For  (lod's  sake,  give 
me  a  few  kopecks."  None  of  the  workmen  would  give  him  any.  He 
stood  there.  I  almost  collapsed  myself,  because  I  had  suffered  my- 
self and  seen  so  much  of  this  diabolical  business,  this  antihumani- 
tariiin  regime;  yet  I  wanted  to  see  that.  I  thought  that  would  be 
effective  in  my  book.  And  some  people  of  the  second  and  third  and 
fourth  categories,  who  had  a  few  spare  stamps — we  had  no  coins  any 
more — would  give  him  liO  or  30  kopecks.  1  have  been  in  homes  where 
they  had  not  had  any  bread  for  weeks,  and  I  recall  one  case  now 

Senator  King.  Would  these  be  the  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  But  they  were  also  putting  the  screws  on  people 
who  were  not  bourgeois,  but  who  were — I  presume  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  call  them  the  middle  class — people  that  believed  in  the 
use  of  a  clean  handkerchief  once  in  a  while,  having  perhaps  a  gold 
rinff ;  but  that  immediately  would  put  them  under  the  ccmdemnation 
of  being  bourgeois.  I  had  occasion  to  speak  with  people  who  were 
working  and  people  who  were  not  bourgeois,  I  interviewed  hundreds, 
and  I  asked  them,  '^  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  thing?"  "  Well, 
we  know  that  it  is  first  oi  all  (jerman,  and  second,  we  know  that  it  is 
Jewish.  It  is  not  a  Russian  proposition  at  all.  That  became  so 
popular  that  as  you  moved  through  the  streets  in  Petrograd  in  July 
and  August  and  September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  openly 
they  would  tell  vou  this,  "  This  is  not  a  Russian  Government :  this  is 
a  German  and  Hebrew  Government."  And  then  others  would  come 
out  and  say,  ''And  very  soon  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  pogrom." 
As  a  result  of  that,  hundreds  of  Bolshevik  officials  who  happened  to 
be  Jews  were  sending  their  wives  and  their  children  out  of  Petrograd 
und  Moscow,  afraid  that  the  pogrom  would  really  come.  I  cabled 
something  of  that  in  a  quiet  way  to  our  authorities,  and  it  came  to 
them  through  the  State  Department. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I  gather  from  what  you  say.  Doctor,  that  this 
whole  regime  over  there  is  sustained  by  a  small  minority  of  these 
elements  that  are  entirely  out  of  sjmipathy  with  the  great  Bussian 
people,  and  that  they  are  imposing  their  will  upon  that  nation  by 
force  and  terror.    Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Absolutely  correct,  and  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
how  they  have  been  marching  hundreds  of  people  down  the  Bolshoi 
Prospect,  on  which  our  property  was  situated,  and  I  have  seen  them 
marching  hundreds  of  them  down  to  the  garden  or  haven,  and  from 
there  they  were  taken  down  to  Kronstadt  and  put  in  the  fortress 
there;  and  then  through  members  of  the  Norwegian  legation,  the 
Danish  legation,  and  the  Swedish  legation,  we  would  learn  that 
scores  of  them  were  being  killed. 

Senator  King.  Was  that  a  constant  occurrence? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  was.  Senator,  after  the  assassination  of  Comniis- 
sar  Uritzky. 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  had  any  occasion  to 
make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  murders  committed  by  this 
Bolshevik  regime  from  the  time  they  got  in  the  ascendancy  in  No- 
vember, 1917,  until  the  time  you  left? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  statistics  on  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Not  even  approximate  ? 

Mr.  Simons.'  I  would  not  dare  even  to  guess. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  the  hundreds  or  thousands? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  should  say  that  if  what  they  have  said  in  their 
speeches,  in  their  proclamations,  and  in  their  Bolshevik  press,  would 
be  any  indication,  already  thousands  of  the  bourgeois  class  have  been 
killea ;  because  they  came  out  openly  and  said,  "  For  every  one  of 
the  proletariat  that  is  killed  we  shall  kill  a  thousand  of  the  bourgeois 
class." 

Senator  King.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  starvation,  the  extent  of 
it  among  the  bourgeois  and  the  better  classes? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  had  a  system  which  divided  the  population  into 
four  classes.  The  first  category — ^they  used  the  term  "category " — 
was  made  up  of  the  black  workmen's  class.  They  were  to  have  any 
food  that  might  be  available. 

Senator  Kino.  The  soldiers  came  first,  did  thev  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  And  the  Red  armv ;  ves. 

Senator  King.  Then  the  black  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  I  am  speaking  now  of  this  particular  thing 
they  were  sending  around  to  us.  I  have  a  copy  with  me  here,  and 
I  could  show  you  that  in  translation.  The  first  category  was  the 
black  workmen's  class.  That  constituted,  if  you  please,  the  nobility 
of  the  proletariat.  Then  came  the  second  category,  of  men  who  were 
working  in  the  stores  and  offices.  If  anything  was  left  aftor  the  first 
category  got  theirs,  they  came  in.  Then  came  the  third  category^ 
which  included  the  professional  people,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,. 
clergymen,  artists,  singers,  and  so  on.  I  belonged  to  that  category,. 
as  a  pastor.  Then  came  the  fourth  category,  made  up  of  the  property 
owners  and  the  capitalists. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  classes,  they  said  openly  in  their  Bol- 
shevik press  and  proclamations  and  speeches,  were  to  be  starved  out^ 
Lf  I  have  heard  it  and  read  it  once,  I  have  come  across  that  state- 
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meiit  scores  of  times,  and  they  even  had  cartoons  showing  how  the 
people  of  culture  and  refinement  were  being  treated  like  dogs  who  are 
watching  for  a  crumb  that  falla  from  the  table.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  most  inhumane  pictures  in  the  month  of  August,  1918.  As  a 
member  of  a  category  I  was  entitled  for  the  whole  month  to  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  my  sister  likewise.  Our  head 
deaconess  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  We  were  doing  charitable 
work,  too,  but  all  that  had  no  influence;  and  the  fact  that  we  were 
trying  to  get  food  into  Eussia,  and  they  knew  that  we  were  cabling, 
and  all  that,  did  not  weigh  with  them  at  all.  We  were  simply  put 
in  the  same  category.    We  ought  to  be  starved  out. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  ask  you :  Suppose  a  workingman  living 
in  Petrograd  had,  by  his  hard  labor,  saved  enough  to  buy  himself  a 
little  home,  and  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  in  his  home,  which 
he  had  been  able  to  buy  by  hard  labor  and  saving  all  his  life,  what 
class  would  he  have  fallen  in? 

Mr.  Simons.  If  he  had  worked  in  a  factory  and  was  a  member  of 
the  factory  unit  in  the  so-called  workmen's  Dook,  with  his  portrait 
in  it,  that  came  in  under  the  Bolshevik  regime  as  a  substitute  for  the 
passport;  he  would  usually  be  considered  as  a  workman,  and  under 
the  present  Bolsheviki  would  not  be  molested  because  of  owning 
property. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Suppose  he  was  not  working  any  longer? 

Mr.  Simons.  If  they  had  suspicions  that  he  had  a  bourgeois  spirit 
and  ideals  and  wanted  to  wear  a  white  shirt  and  to  use  certain  things 
that  we  people  of  refinement  are  accustomed  to,  he  might  fall  into 
disgrace  with  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  would  be  marked  for  starvation,  would  he? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  now,  that  is  hypothetical.  Judging  from  what 
I  have  seen  there,  I  would  say  that  they  would  mark  him.    I  think  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  a  man  is  marked  for  starvation,  are  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  same  category  with  him,  under  their  way  of 
reforming  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  You  are  speaking  in  a  general  way.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions over  there.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  even  people  of 
the  third  and  fourth  categories,  by  properly  manipulating  the  subway 
resources,  have  been  able  to  get  almost  everything  they  wanted. 
The  Bolsheviki  oflScial  is  just  as  weak  to  accept  bribes  as  the  officials 
were  under  the  old  regime,  and  if  you  have  enough  money  j'ou  can 
have  almost  anything  you  please ;  and  if  you  find  that  you  are  listed 
to  be  arrested  and  killed,  if  you  have  enough  money  your  life  will 
be  spared.  I  have  had  such  cases  under  my  observation.  Money 
talks,  over  there. 

Senator  King.  By  confiscating  property  have  they  been  able  to 
get  money  to  pay  their  men  and  soldiers  and  officials  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  how  much  real  money  they 
got  into  their  hands.  I  understood  that  when  they  rifled  ever  so 
many  safe-deposit  vaults  there  was  a  great  disappointment.  They 
did  not  find  all  the  gold  they  expected  to  get. 

Senator  King.  They  are  using  paper  money  almost  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes ;  but  they  were  alter  gold. 

Senator  King.  Has  the  population  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  been 
largely  reduced  by  reason  of  the  terrorism  and  starvation? 
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Mr.  Simons..  The  last  I  heard  was  that  Petrograd,  which  used  to 
have — ^I  am  speaking  now  of  the  period  under  the  great  war — a 
population  of  over  2,000,000,  and  it  got  up  to  about  2j300,000,  as  I 
recall,  has  dropped  down,  so  we  are  told,  to  600,000  or  800,000. 

Senator  King.  Up  to  the  time  you  left  i 

Mr.  Simons.  Up  to  the  time  I  left. 

Senator  King.  Could  you  witness  a  great  reduction  in  the  popu- 
lation f 

Mr.  Simons.  Why,  I  noticed  this,  that  we  had  very  few  of  the 
middle  class  left,  and  of  the  so-called  aristocracy  hardly  any.  At 
that  time  they  were  making  arrangements  to  have  the  working  class 
enter  the  palaces  and  mansions  and  the  fine  homes  and  apartments. 
The  president  of  the  northern  union  came  out  with  a  very  red-hot 
proclamation — ^I  think  it  was  in  July  or  August,  1918 — ^in  which  he 
began  by  saying,  "  The  English  have  a  saying,  '  My  house  is  my 
castle.' "  That  was  his  theme.  Then  he  used  a  good  deal  of  inflam- 
matory language,  and  upheld  to  the  hoi  poUoi;  the  proletariat  of 
Sussia,  to  take  what  belonged  rightfully  to  them.  All  property 
belonged  to  the  proletariat.  It  was  the  blood  of  their  forefathers 
and  fathers  and  brothers  and  themselves  that  had  paid  the  price  for 
it,  and  now  they  should  take  what  belonged  to  them ;  and  he  closed 
his  proclamation — I  am  only  giving  you  this  as  I  have  it  in  my  mem- 
ory— ^by  saying,  "  Yes;  my  house  is  my  castle,  and  the  Bussian  work- 
ingman  is  going  to  defend  it  with  a  gun." 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  Lenine  and  Trotsky  Yiddish? 

Mr.  Simons.  Lenine  is  from  a  very  fine  old  Russian  family,  so  we 
are  told,  and  is  intellectually  a  very  able  man.  A  fanatic,  he  was 
called  the  brains  of  this  movement.  Trotsky  is  a  Jew.  His  real 
name  is  Leon  Bronstein. 

Senator  King.  Why  are  they  so  bitter  toward  religion,  especially 
the  Christian  religion? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  in  America  who  last  night 
called  on  me.  Dr.  Harris  A.  Houghton,  I  think  is  his  full  name.  I 
knew  him  out  in  Bay  Side  when  I  was  the  pastor  of  that  church.  He 
called  on  me  last  night.  He  is  a  captain  in  the- United  States  Army. 
1  had  not  seen  him  for  six  years.  He  asked  me  whether  I  knew  any- 
thing about  the  anti-Christian  element  in  the  Bolshevik  regime.  I 
said,  "  Indeed,  I  do.  I  do  know  all  about  it."  He  said,  "  Did  you 
ever  come  across  the  so-called  Jewish  protocols?"  I  said,  "  Yes;  I 
have  had  them."  ''  I  have  a  memorandum,"  he  said,  ^^  and  last  win- 
ter after  much  trouble  I  came  into  possession  of  a  book  which  was 
called  '  Bedusti,  anti-Christ.' "  Now,  Dr.  Houghton  in  the  mean- 
time had  investigated  this.  He  had  come  into  possession  of  this 
book,  which  is  quite  rare  now,  because  it  was  said  that  when  the 
edition  came  out  it  was  immediately  bought  up  by  the  Jews  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow.  That  book  reflects  a  real  organization. 
That  book  is  of  some  consequence.  But  the  average  person  in  official 
life  here  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  is  afraid  to  handle  it. 
Houghton  says  that  even  in  his  intelligence  bureau  they  were  afraid 
of  it. 

Senator  King.  Tell  us  about  the  book.  What  is  so  bad  about  it? 
Is  it  anti-Christian  ? 
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Mr.  Simons.  It  is  anti-Christian,  and  it  shows  what  this  secret 
Jewish  society  has  been  doing  in  order  to  make  a  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  the  Christian  forces  as  ineffective  as  possible,, 
and  finally  to  have  the  whole  world,  if  you  please,  in  their  grip; 
and  now  in  that  book  ever  so  many  things  are  said  with  regard  to 
their  program  and  their  methods,  which  dovetail  into  the  Bolshe^^k 
regime.    It  just  looks  as  if  that  is  connected  in  some  way. 

Now,  I  have  no  animus  against  the  Jews,  but  I  have  a  great  pas- 
sion for  truth.  If  there  is  anything  in  it,  I  think  we  ought  to  know. 
The  man  who  wrote  it  is  considered  a  truth-loving  man,  a  man  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  authorities  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

Senator  King.  Of  course,  that  book  or  any  teachings  in  that  book 
would  not  appeal  to  the  Letts  or  the  Chinese  coolies  or  the  German 
soldiers,  or  to  some  who  are  controlling  these  Bolshevik  movements. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  for  my  information,  why  Bolshevism 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  all  sorts  of  religion  or  sacraments  of  the  church — 
Christianity;  because  I  suppose  they  recognize  that  Christianity  is 
the  basi^  of  law  and  order  and  of  orderly  government.  I  was  won- 
dering if  you  had  discovered  why  they  were  so  bitter  against  Chris- 
tianity, and  if  you  found  that  all  the  Bolsheviks  were  atheistic  ot 
rationalistic  or  anti-Christian  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  My  experience  over  there  under  the  Bolsheviki 
regime  has  led  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bolsheviki 
religion  is  not  only  absolutely  antireligious,  atheistic,  but  has  it  in 
mind  to  make  all  real  religious  work  impossible  as  soon  as  they  can 
achieve  that  end  t^hich  they  are  pressing.  There  was  a  meeting — ^I  can 
not  give  you  the  date  offhand ;  it  must  have  been  in  August,  1918— 
held  in  a  large  hall  that  had  once  been  used  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  Petrograd  for  their  work  among  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers.  The  Bolsheviki  confiscated  it;  put  out  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
In  that  large  hall  there  was  a  meeting  held  which  was  to  be  a  sort 
of  religious  dispute.  Lunacharsky,  the  commissar  of  people's  en- 
lightenment, as  he  was  called,  and  Mr.  Spitzberg,  who  was  the  com- 
missar of  propaganda  for  Bolshevism,  were  the  two  main  speakers. 
Both  of  those  men  spoke  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  Emma  Gold- 
man has  been  speaking.  I  have  been  getting  some  of  her  literature, 
and  recently  I  have  been  very  much  amazed  at  the  same  line  of  argu- 
mentation with  regard  to  the  attack  on  religion  and  Christianity 
and  so-called  religious  organizations. 

Senator  King.  She  is  the  Bolshevik  who  has  been  in  jail  in  this 
country  and  who  will  be  deported  as  soon  as  her  sentence  is  over? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know  as  she  will  be  deported. 

Senator  King.  I  think  she  will  be. 

Mr.  Simons.  She  ought  to  be  put  somewhere  where  she  can  not 
issue  any  more  of  that  literature.  Lunacharsky  and  Spitzberg  came 
out  with  pretty  much  the  same  things  that  she  has  been  saying  and 
printing.  This  is  one  of  these  theses :  "All  that  is  bad  in  the  world, 
misery  and  suffering  that  we  have  had,  is  largely  due  to  the  supersti- 
tion that  there  is  a  God." 

Senator  KiKe«  I  noticed  in  yesterday's  paper  that  in  their  schools 
the  childraa  are^bflisig  taught,  wherever  they  have  schools  at  all^ 
positiva.  -dlpiwiHttn  y ou  verify  thatt 
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Mr.  Simons.  Lunacharstnr,  as  the  official  head  of  the  department 
of  education,  commissar  of  the  people's  enlightenment,  said,  "  We 
now  propose  to  enlighten  our  boys  and  our  girls  and  we  are  using  as  a 
textbook  a  catechism  of  atheism  which  will  be  used  in  our  public 
schools."  Yet  he  had  the  audacity  to  sajr :  "  We  are  going  to  give  all 
churches  the  same  chance."  And  a  priest  replied  to  him,  saying: 
"Then  you  ought  not  to  put  your  catechism  of  atheism  into  the 
schools.'* 

Senator  Kino.  Did  you  find,  then,  that  atheism  permeates  the 
ranks  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.    And  the  anti-Christ  spirit  as  well. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  this  book  that  you  refer  to  is  there  anything 
that  goes  to  show  that  this  Bolshevik  government  of  Russia  are  sup- 
porting, directly  or  indirectly,  this  book  of  protocols? 

Mr.  Simons.  Before  answering  that  question  I  should  like  to  see 
that  translation,  because  I  do  not  know  how  this  thing  has  been  done. 

(A  pamphlet  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  seen  the  original  book? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  Some  very  finely  educated  Russian  generals  of 
note  have  told  me  that  they  considered  this  as  an  authentic  thing, 
and  they  say  the  marvelous  part  of  it  is  that  nearly  all  of  that  is 
being  executed  under  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  EIing.  Before  you  leave  that,  one  other  question :  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  translations — ^have  seen  the  Russian  and  the  trans- 
lations of  what  purported  to  be  decrees  or  orders  of  some  of  the 
so-called  Soviets,  in  effect  abolishing  marriage  and  establishing  what 
has  been  called  **  free  love."   Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  Their  program  you  will  find  in  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo of  Marx  and  Engel.  Since  we  left  Petrograd  they  have,  if  the 
newspaper  reports  are  to  be  relied  upon,  already  instituted  a  very 
definite  program  with  regard  to  the  so-called  socialization  of  women, 
each  woman  from  18  to  46  being  obliged  to  appear  before  the  com- 
missariat and  be  given,  nolens  volens,  a  man  with  whom  she  shall 
Uve. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  marriage  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  You  can  call  it  marriage  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  people  over  there  under  the  bol- 
shevistic modus  operandi.  One  was  an  American.  He  married  a 
Russian  girl.  He  was  married  in  the  commissariat  and  had  to  an- 
swer a  few  questions  and  sign  his  name,  and  she  signed  her  name, 
and  among  other  questions  that  they  asked  were  these :  "  How  do 
you  propose  to  be  married  ? "  "  How  many  children  do  you 
propose  to  have?  "  And  things  of  that  kind.  And  then  later  he 
came  to  our  headquarters  and  we  married  the  couple  there  in  Rus- 
sian and  English ;  and  other  cases  have  come  under  my  observation. 
But  what  they  are  doing  now  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  authorita- 
tively, except  what  has  been  in  the  papers. 

Senator  King.  Doctor,  you  have  read  and  heard  of  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  I.  W.  W.'s  of  this  country,  and  their  destructive  creed, 
their  advocacy  of  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government.    I  will 
ask  you  whether  or  not,  from  your  observations  of  the  Bolsheviki   / 
and  the  I.  W.  W.,  you  see  any  difference?  ' 
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ql  Mr.  Simons.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  this,  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki  and  the  I.  W.  W.  movements  are  identical.  Zorin  told  me,  the 
commissar  of  the  post  and  telegraph 

Senator  Overman.  He  had  been  an  American? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  had  been  eight  years  in  New  York,  and  knew 
some  of  our  leaders  here  in  our  own  Methodist  Church. 

Maj.  Humbs.  Had  he  been  naturalized  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  had  not :  no.  But  he  said  he  had  been  eight  years 
in  New  York,  and  had  been  in  religious  disputes  with  some  or  our 
own  leaders.  Zorin  said  to  me,  "We  have  now  made  our  greatest 
acquisition,  Maxim  Gorky,  who  used  to  be  against  us,  has  come  over 
to  our  side.  He  is  now  with  us  and  has  taken  charge  of  our  literarj- 
work.  You  know  we  have  conquered  Russia.  We  next  propose  to 
conquer  Germany  and  then  America." 

Senator  Nelson.  A  big  job. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  sent  out  their 
representatives  in  the  surrounding  countries  of  Europe,  giving  them 
money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  of  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  had  heard  again  and  again  that  they  had  been 
sending  out  sums  of  money  into  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  when 
nobody  except  people  of  the  diplomatic  class  were  permitted  to  send 
out  anything  at  all  they  were  sending,  day  in  and  day  out,  from 
Petrograd  over  to  Stockholm,  and  over  to  Copenhagen,  large  bags. 
Now,  what  those  bags  contained  we  can  not  say  with  aiw  surety, 
but  it  is  suspected  that  those  bags  contained  very  likely  Bolshevik 
literature,  and  perhaps  money,  and  perhaps  also  valuables  which 
were  being  confiscated,  because  many  of  the  rare  old  jewels  and 
historic  things  which  have  been  kept  intact  for  decades  in  the  past, 
and  so  on,  have  disappeared  and  no  one  knows  where  they  are. 

Senator  King.  One  other  question :  Did  you  see  any  coordination, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  between  the  German  troops,  after  Germany 
sent  troops  into  Russia,  and  the  Bolshevik  troops,  in  the  Bolshevik 
government  ?    That  is  to  say,  did  you  find  that  they  worked  together  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  follow  that  up,  but  I  have 
heard  that  it  is  true.  I  have  heard  that  from  Russian  ofiicers  and 
members  of  the  military  mission;  and  they  used  the  same  kind  of 
literature  in  both  camps. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  learn  whether  or  not  the  Bolsheviki  aided 
the  Gennans  as  against  the  allies,  surrendered  them  their  guns  and 
munitions,  and  some  of  which  they  had  been  accumulating  in  the 
Russian  Army  to  be  used  against  the  allies,  including  the  United 
States  ?  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  did  any  of  the  munitions 
that  the  Russian  Army  possessed  when,  through  the  action  of  the 
Bolshevists,  the  armies  were  disintegiated  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gertnans? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  statement  has  been  made.  I  do  happen  to  know 
this,  that  came  out  while  I  was  passing  from  Stockholm.  A  man 
who  had  been  in  the  military  mission  at  one  time  and  was  at  last 
working  with  the  war  council  at  Petrograd,  told  me  what  they  had 
discovered  on  a  Russian  battleship  in  the  Neva ;  that  the  ship  had  the 
archives,  so  called,  of  the  Russian  Navy,  showing  where  tlie  forts  and 
fortresses  were,  where  the  mines  were  laid,  and  the  whole  naval  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  Russia ;  and  that  there  was  found  a  letter  which 
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had  been  signed  by  Trotsky  to  the  effect  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  archives  of  the  Russian  Navy  would  be  turned  over  to 
certain  German  officers. 

Senator  King.  Well,  Doctor,  I  did  not  care  for  liearsay.  What  I 
had  in  mind  was  what  you  knew  personally. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  knew  that  they  were  preparing  millions  of  rubles 
for  propaganda  purposes  in  China,  for  instance,  in  India,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Senator  King.  South  America? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  appeared  in  their  daily  press.  That  was  well 
known.    They  made  no  secret  of  that. 

Senator  King.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  other  govern- 
ments and  bringing  them  under  Bolshevism  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir;  and  putting  all  other  institutions  out  of 
commission  that  stood,  if  you  please,  for  the  class  that  they  wanted 
to  destroy.  Lunacharsky  and  Spitzberg  said  in  that  meeting,  and 
they  sent  it  out  in  their  proclamations,  "  The  greatest  enemy  to  our 
}>roletarian  cause  is  religion.  The  so-called  church  is  simply  a 
camouflage  of  capitalistic  control  and  they  are  hiding  behind  it,  and 
in  order  to  have  success  in  our  movement  we  must  get  rid  of  tht* 
church."  Now,  a  frank  statement  like  that  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
their  antireligious  and  anti-Christian  animus. 

Senator  King.  Then,  would  this  be  a  fair  statement,  from  vour 
knowledge  of  Bolshevism,  that  any  persons  in  this  country,  mis- 
guided or  sinister,  who  get  up  in  theaters  or  other  places  on  the  lec- 
ture platform  and  advocate  Bolshevism  or  defend  it  or  apologize  for 
it,  are  first  approving  the  course  of  the  Bolshevists  in  disintegrating 
the  armies,  to  that  extent  making  the  cause  of  our  Government  and 
of  the  allies  in  defeating  the  central  powers  more  difficult  ?  It  would 
have  that  effect.  The  effect  of  their  conduct  would  be  an  indorse- 
ment of  their  course?  Secondly,  an  indorsement  or  approval  would  |  Q 
be  the  indorsement  or  approval  of  a  course  of  a  party  that  stands  for 
the  grossest  kind  of  materialism  and  atheism,  and  is  against  marriage, 
against  the  right  of  property,  against  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, such  as  that  which  we  have,  and  against  the  civilization 
which  has  been  builded  up  under  our  form  of  government  ?  * 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  Bolshevism  stands  for  all  those  things?    Its  apolo-  I  d 
gists  are  our  enemies,  enemies  to  our  country  and  to  our  form  of  I 
Government  and  to  civilization  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Whether  they  know  that  they  are  enemies,  or  they      / 
have  no  clear  notion  as  to  what  the  American  spirit  means,  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  mush-headed  and  muddle-headed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Albert  Rys  Williams, 
who  has  issued  that  pamphlet? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  know  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  met  him  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  met  him  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  about  his  activities  and  whom  he 
associated  with  there? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  say 
what  I  did  see.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  an  American  citizen.  I 
should  first  like  to  know  whether  he  is  an  American  citizen.    A  gen- 
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tleman  came  up  to  me  when  I  spoke  before  the  preachers'  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  and  said  that  he  had  learned  that  Williams  was  not  an 
American.    If  he  is  not,  then  I  am  free  to  speak. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  may  tell  you  that  he  was  born  in  this  country.  Un- 
less he  has  renounced  his  citizenship  he  is  an  American  citizen. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  distributing  these  pamphlets  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  where  Bolshevism  has  been  nourished? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  were  approached  by  this  Yiddish 
f ello\^  with  this  catechism  in  his  hand  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  I  only  wish  to  say  this,  that  if  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  I  should  like  to  show  him  the  courtesy  due  one  of  my  com- 
patriots, and  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  in  your  presence  until 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  speak  for  himself. 

Senator  0\'erman.  He  may  be  able  to  speak  for  himself. 

Senator  Kino.  Was  he  associating  with  the  Soviets  over  there,  and 
making  speeches  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  Iniew  at  that  time  that  he  was  not  only  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Bolsheviki,  but  he  was  helping  them  in  many  ways. 
We  know  that;  and  he  was  embarrassing  our  own  embassy  and  con- 
sulate in  a  very  effective  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  Perhaps  we  had  not  better  go  into  it  further  now, 
but  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  later  on  this  subject. 

Senator  King.  Just  one  other  question.  I  will  ask  you  whether 
or  not  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  personnel  of  the  soviet  after 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  got  control;  that  is  to  say,  when  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  came  into  power  the  Soviets  existed,  and  as  I  understand  it, 
many  of  the  Soviets  were  elected  by  the  people  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviets  were  fair  representatives  of  the  people.  Now, 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  after  Lenine  and  Trotsky  came  in, 
whether  or  not  the  personnel  of  the  Soviets  changed.  My  informa- 
tion is,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  that  they 
would  frequently  send  out  from  Petrograd  and  Moscow  their  tools, 
and  they  would  supersede  the  Soviets  in  various  administrations  and 
put  in  men  who  shared  the  views  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  was  a  well-known  fact.  That  came  under 
our  observation  again  and  again. 

Senator  King.  So,  then,  whereas  the  soviet  in  the  beginning  might 
be  called  a  fair  representative  of  the  people,  now  it  is  merely  a  tool 
of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  the  Bolshevik  administration? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  correct.  I  happen  to  know  that  shortly  be- 
fore T  left  Russia  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  peasants  were  anti-Bolshe- 
vik, and  it  was  said  by  people  qualified  to  judge  of  the  situation  over 
there  that  fully  three-rourths  of  the  workmen  were  anti-Bolshevik, 
and  they  were  noping  that  Bolshevism  would  soon  be  defeated. 

Senator  Wolcott.  T  want  to  ask  you,  Doctor,  if  during  the  noon 
hour  you  will  refresh  your  recollection  and  be  prepared  when  we 
meet  again  to  give  us  a  list  of  all  the  commissars  that  you  know  or 
did  know,  with  their  correct  names  and  their  assumed  names  and  the 
nationality  of  each  indicated  ?  Make  up  such  a  list,  in  so  far  as  your 
memory  can  carry  you. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  the  name^s  of  those  that  I 
really  know. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  None  outside  of  those? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  were  minor  officials. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  you  can  add  to  them  any  others  you  may 
remember,  as  you  think  over  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess,  and  at  2.40  o'clock  proceeded  with  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Simons. 

TESTIMGNT  OF  BEVEBEND  MR.  GEOBQE  A.  SIMONS— Besumed. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  be- 
longed to  the  Northern  Methodist  Church  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North. 

Senator  0\terman.  As  contradistinguished  from  the  South  ?  And 
vou  were  head  not  only  of  your  mission  over  there  but  vou  were  the 
head  of  an  educational  institution,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  name  of  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  called  it  the  English  School  of  the  American 
Church.  That  was  one  name,  and  we  also  had  a  theological  seminary 
located  there. 

Senator  Ovterman.  You  had  a  regular  curriculum  and  faculty  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Oh,  yes. 

I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  misunderstood  with  regard  to  the  facts 
that  came  out  in  my  testimony  concerning  the  Jewish  element  in  this 
Bolshevik  movement.  I  am  not  anti-Semitic  and  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  movement  of  that  kind,  and  some  of  my  best  friends  in  Rus- 
sia and  America  are  Jews,  and  as  I  have  been  moving  around  making 
the  matter  clear  before  large  audiences  in  churches  and  factories, 
many  Jews  have  come  up  and  have  thanked  me  for  having  said  what 
they  regarded  as  true,  and  they  assured  me  that  the  better  class  of 
Jews — ^and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  America — 
would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Christians  in  fighting  the 
red  flag. 

Senator  Overman.  I  understood  that  all  the  time  you  were  speak- 
ing of  what  is  known  as  the 

Mr.  Simons.  The  apostate  Jews.  I  only  wish  to  be  properly 
quoted,  because  I  should  not  like  to  offend  those  fine  American  citi- 
zens who  happen  to  be  Jews,  for  they  are  just  as  good  morally  every 
way  as  we  Christians  are. 

Senator  Overman,  I  think  our  newspaper  reporters  will  make  that 
understood  in  their  reports,  that  you  are  not  speaking  of  anybody  but 
the  apostates. 

Mr.  Simons.  There  are  hundreds  of  rabbis  who  will  help  us  in 
this  matter.    I  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  clear  that  up. 

Senator  Wouxyrr.  Do  you  have  any  names  to  add  to  the  list  I  asked 
you  for? 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  a  lady  here  who  has  a  complete  list  of 
all  those  names. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  And  giving  their  nationality,  and  where  they 
are  from? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Woi/Corr.  All  right;  we  will  get  it  from  some  other  wit- 
ness. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  this  list  of  names  that  Mrs.  Sum- 
mers handed  in  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  seen  at  least  four  different  lists,  and  the  first 
that  came  out  I  have  in  my  possession  here.  This  came  out  about 
August,  1917,  and  was  widely  circulated  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
[reading]  : 


Real  name. 

1.  Chernoff Von  Gutmann. 

2.  Trotsky Bronstein. 

8.  Martoff Zederbaum. 

4.  Kamkoff Katz. 

5.  Meshkolf Goldenberg. 

6.  Zagorsky Krochmal. 

7.  Suchanoff Glmmer. 

8.  Dan Gurvitch. 

9.  Parvuss Geldfand. 

10.  Kradek Sabelson. 


Real  name. 

11.  Zlnovyeff A.pfelbauin, 

12.  Stekloff Nachamkes. 

13.  Larin Lurye. 

14.  Ryazanoff Goldenbach. 

15.  BogdanofiP Josse. 

16.  Goryeff Goldmann. 

17.  Zwezdin Wanstein. 

18.  Lleber Goldmann. 

19.  Ganezky Furstenberg. 

20.  Roshal Solomon. 


And  then  the  last  one  did  not  change  his  name.  That  is  the  first 
list  that  we  had. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  came  from 
America? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not.    I  have  not  investigated,. 

Senator  Wolcjott.  That  is  the  list  of  men  who  were  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  When  this  statement  came  out  it  was  suggested  that 
"  These  are  the  men  who  are  now  working  against  the  provisional 
Government  with  might  and  main  and  to  bring  in  the  Bolshevik 
rule."    Other  lists  followed. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  wanted  to  change 
their  names? 

Mr.  Simons.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  wore  many 
people  in  llussia  who  had  German  names  and  who  had  them  changed 
to  Russian  names,  because  there  was  a  strong  anti-German  move- 
ment, and  they  were  very  much  disc*riminated  against,  and  to  have  a 
German  name  was  in  fact  to  be  insulted  almost  anywhere.  It  took 
some  time  before,  on  the  whole,  that  feeling  subsided.  When  the 
Russian  revolution  came  along  there  was  none  of  that  to  be  seen  any 
more,  and  some  of  these  people  took  their  names  back,  changed  them 
back  from  the  last  form  to  the  old  German  form ;  but  when  the  Bol- 
shevik movement  came  on  we  noticed  that  there  were  ever  so  many 
people  who  were  Jews  and  had  real  Jewish  names,  who  were  not 
using  them.  They  had  assumed  Russian  names.  Now,  there  may  be 
two  or  three  explanations  given  for  that.  One  that  has  been  offered 
now  and  then  is  as  follows:  Some  of  these  men  had  two  or  three 
passports.  You  could  get  a  passport  if  you  needed  it,  from  certain 
agents  in  Russia,  and  we  were  told  that  even  in  New  York  City  there 
were  certain  people  who  were  dealing  in  Russian  passports.  We 
knew  that  there  were  such  people  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  es- 
pecially near  the  German-Russian  border,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian- 
Russian  border,  who  made  a  regular  business  of  selling  or  loan- 
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ing  out  Russian  passports.  A  man  would  take  a  passport  like  that, 
and  then  he  would  use  that  particular  name. 

Now,  that  is  one  explanation.  Another  explanation  given  is  that 
among  the  real  Russians  there  would  be  an  antipathy  against  the 
Jew,  and  a  man  having  a  real  Jewish  name  would  be  discriminated 
against.  * 

Then  there  is  another  reason  given  by  some  of  our  friends  who  are 
always  up  in  the  literary  world  in  Kussia — and  one  is  a  famous 
editor.  These  have  said  that  perhaps  the  pqrchology  of  it  could  be 
stated  thus :  We  want  to  make  this  thing  appear  as  a  purely  Russian 
thing,  and  if  our  real  names,  which  are  nearly  all  Jewish  names,  ap- 
pear, it  will  militate  against  the  success  of  our  experiment  in  social- 
ism and  government.  People — ^millions  of  real  Kussians — will  say 
"  That  thm^  is  not  Russian.    The  names  all  show  that." 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  did  not  know  him.  I  have  been  quoted  in  the  papers 
as  having  had  conversations  with  Trotsky  and  Lenine,  and  having 
shown  them  our  discipline.  I  do  not  know  how  that  story  ever  be- 
came current,  because  I  never  said  such  a  thing,  never  wrote  it,  and 
never  dreamed  it,  but  the  newspaper  men  will  sometimes  imagine 
things. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  hear  him  speak? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Overman.  He  did  not  change  his  name? 

Mr.  Simons.  His  name  is  Bronstein. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  Yiddish? 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  one  of  these  Yiddish  Jews?  You  call 
them  Yiddish  instead  of  Jews,  and  I  want  to  distin^ish. 

Mr.  Simons.  When  we  speak  of  the  lower  East  Side,  we  are  think- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  speaking  and  read- 
ing several  other  languages  as  well  as  Yiddish. 

I  might  mention  this,  that  when  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power, 
all  over  Petrograd  we  at  once  had  a  predominancy  of  Yiddish  procla- 
mations, big  posters,  and  everything  in  Yiddish.  It  became  very 
evident  that  now  that  was  to  be  one  of  the  great  languages  of  Rus- 
sia :  and  the  real  Russians,  of  course,  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  describe  the 
Bolshevik  plan  and  svstem  of  government,  their  scheme  and  plan  of 
government,  and  as  thev  proclaimed  it  and  outlined  it  to  the  people. 
This  is  the  second  time  1  have  asked  it. 

Senator  King.  I  want  to  ask,  for  my  own  information,  do  you 
mean  as  thev  idealize  it  or  as  they  apply  it? 

Senator  IJTelson.  Both.  I  want  it  so  far  as  the  written  documents 
are  concerned,  and  as  they  apply  it,  both. 

Mr.  Simons.  So  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  their  government 
is  concerned,  I  think  they  have  been  quite  consistent  in  carrying  out 
that  end ;  and  as  far  as  their  proclamations  have  been  concerned,  we 
regret  to  say  that  they  not  only  consistently  carir  most  of  them  out 
but  put  in  a  lot  more  than  was  bargained  for,  if  you  please,  and  to 
that  extent  that  all  kinds  of  atrocities  and  cruelties  were  committed 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  that  decree  or  proclamation. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  I  mean  is,  what  is  the  plan  and  scheme 
of  government  that  they  offer  to  the  people?  Outline  their  constitu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Simons.  It  is,  as  you  have  seen  in  most  of  the  papers  here,  a 
government  that  is  to  be,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  predominantly 
a  government  of  the  industrial  workers.  It  is  to  be  a  government 
of  the  so-called  "workmen's  councils,"  and  it  is  a  government  of 
the  proletariat.  Many  of  their  phrases  they  have  taken  from  the 
communist  manifesto  6i  March,  and  one  in  particular,  "  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat."  A  Bolshevik  official  would  be  asked, "  Well, 
how  about  liberty?"  The  chances  are  that  he  would  answer  as 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  did  on  several  occasions,  "  We  do  not  believe  in 
liberty.  We  believe  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  Now, 
when  I  have  mentioned  that,  Senator,  I  have  given  you,  if  you  please, 
the  heart  of  their  government  scheme,  and  everything  moves  around 
that. 

The  other  part  is  quite,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  of  little  conse- 
quence— ^the  machinery.  They  have  what  they  call  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, built  up  on  the  lines  of  a  social  democratic  representation, 
excluding,  of  course,  everybody  that  is  not  Bolshevik.  Or  if  he  is  not 
Bolshevik,  if  he  consents  to  work  with  them  and  to  just  submerge  his 
own  political  opinions,  well  and  good.  He  can  hold  office.  In  fact,  we 
know  tliat  right  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  there  were  hundreds  of 
men,  scores  of  them,  like  myself,  who  were  not  Bolsheviks,  that  had 
been  in  certain  ministries  under  the  old  regime,  and  they  had  con- 
tinned  under  the  provisional  government,  and  in  order  to  save  their 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families  and  to  have  food  and  com- 
fort and  what  not,  and  be  protected,  they  remained  in  office,  although 
for  a  time  some  of  them  had  held  out  in  what  was  called  sabotage. 
I  knew  some  of  these  men  and  some  of  the  things  that  we  were  able 
to  do.  Favors  that  were  shown  us  as  an  American  institution  were 
made  possible  through  men  who  were  anti-Bolshevik,  but  were  in 
the  Bolshevik  government;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  off 
on  a  tangent — it  has  come  to  my  mind  while  I  am  speaking  at 
random — some  of  these  men  have  told  me,  "We  are  staying  in 
office  in  the  hopes  t)iat  one  of  these  days  Bolshevism  will  weaken  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  play  the  Trojan  horse  trick.  They  still  had  the 
hope  that  something  like  that  would  happen — either  the  allies  would 
<;ome  in  and  do  something  or  something  else  would  happen — and  then 
they  would  be  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Kussia,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do — he  was  formerly 
an  editor  of  the  journal  that  was  considered  semiofficial — ^told  me 
shortly  before  I  left,  "  Strange  to  say,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  to 
Kiev  all  these  weeks,  and  I  have  had  to  go  through  more  red  tape 
than  under  the  old  regime,  and  in  their  so-called  department  for  in- 
vestigating the  character  of  the  applicant,  I  found  the  same  officials 
seated  at  the  desks  as  under  the  old  regime.  I  recognized  them  and 
they  recognized  me  and  they  smiled." 

Inow,  they  were  not  Bolsheviks  at  all.  I  knew  it.  I  had  occasion 
to  get  a  certain  permission  prior  to  leaving  Russia,  and  it  was  after 
the  regular  hours  and  I  rushed  into  that  one  ministry  and,  lo  and 
behold,  I  found  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  anti-BolsHeviks  holding 
a  prominent  position  there,  and  he  said,  "Why,  I  will  get  that 
through  for  you,"  and  he  did.  He  said,  "  You  know  I  am  not  Bol- 
shevik. I  have  been  trying  all  these  months  to  get  out  of  Russia." 
So  there  are  himdreds  of  them. 
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Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  money  they  issue 
there? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  have  now  been  issuing  largely  small  currency, 
which  is  stamps.  That  [indicating]  is  a  1-kopeck  stamp.  On  the 
other  side  it  says,  "  To  be  used  on  a  par  with  metal  money."'  Then 
they  have  what  they  call  "  kerenki,"  little  bits  of  paper"  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  2  inches  square,  without  any  registration  num- 
ber, simply  ''20,"  and  then  a  little  statement  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  to  be  honored  as  legal  tender,  and  then  the  other  denomination  is 
"  40  " — stamped  20  rubles  and  40  rubles  kerenki.  It  became  almost 
valueless  and  the  people  would  not  accept  them  any  more. 

Perhaps,  Senator  Overman,  the  committee  would  like  to  Imow 
what  happened  to  us  as  we  tried  to  get  over  the  border,  with  regard 
to  our  money.  The  ruling  of  the  Bolshevik  government  was  that 
no  one  leaving  Russia,  even  though  he  were  a  foreigner,  had  a  right 
to  take  more  than  1,000  rubles  with  him.  The  old  money  had  largely 
disappeared,  but  still  could  be  bought  at  a  premium  of  10  rubles  on 
a  hundred.  So  a  couple  of  weeks  before  we  left  1,000  rubles  of  tlie 
old  monev  would  cost  1,100  rubles. 

Senator  Kino.  That  is  the  other  way,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Xo;  wait  a  second;  it  was  20  rubles  on  a  hundred. 
So  I  bought  1,000  rubles  of  old  Russian  money,  Catherine  bills, 
those  famous  old  bills  with  Catherine's  portrait  invisible — you  would 
have  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  then  you  could  see  it ;  they  are 
verA'  rare  now,  but  by  paying  a  premium  of  20  rubles  you  could  get 
them — ^I  bought  1,000  rubles'  worth  and  paid  1,200  rubles  in  kerenki. 
Also  for  my  sister  I  tried  to  get  the  same  amount.     When  we  reached 
the  Russian-Finnish  border,  we  were  held  up  by  a  Bolshevik  official, 
who  took  out  his  ow^n  pocketbook,  opened  it,  and  began  to  count 
out  in  kerenki  2,000  rubles.    They  made  a  very  thorough  search  of  my 
sister  and  myself,  such  as  had  never  been  made  under  the  provisional 
government,  or  even  under  the  old  regime,  and  they  discovered  that 
we  had  this  amount.    They  wanted  me  to  sign  up  on  certain  blanks, 
and  what  not,  and  when  they  discovered  that  we  had  2,000  rubles  of 
good  old  Russian  money  the  officer  began  to  count  out  the  kerenki 
and  said  to  us,  "  You  can  not  take  out  that  old  money.     That  is 
against   the  law.""     I  said  to  him,  "  Is  not  that  regular  Russian 
money  ?  "    "  Yes,  it  is ;  but  we  can  not  let  you  take  it  out,  and  here 
you  have  2,000  in  kerenki.'"     I  looked  at  him — he  w  as  a.  voung  man 
about  20  or  21,  and  looked  like  a  rogue — and  I  said,  "  Voung  man, 
I  have  been  told  by  Zorin,  the  Commissar  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph, 
that  if  any  disagreeable  things  happened  to  me  on  the  border,  I  might 
telephone  or  telegraph  him  and  he  would  straighten  things  out.""     He 
then  grew  pale,  and  telei)honed  to  a  gentleman  higher  up,  who  was 
on  the  next  floor,  and  said  that  he  had  a  difficult  case  here,  and 
this  was  an  American  clergyman  who  had  2,000  rubles  in  Russian 
money,  which  he  said  he  could  not  take  out,  but  then  this  clergA- 
man  had  said  that  Zorin  was  going  to  come  to  his  assistance  if  there 
was  any  trouble;  and  quick  as  a  flash  he  took  back  his  kerenki  and 
he  says,  "  You  can  have  your  money." 

Senator  Ovtcrman.  How  much  in  our  money  is  this  stamp  ? 
Mr.  Simons.  The  Russian  ruble  when  la^t  we  weie  there  was  worth 
10  cents.     We  could  get  10  rubles  for  $1. 
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Senator  Xelson.  In  normal  times  how  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  A  ruble  was  about  51  cents,  so  we  roughl}'  speak  of  a 
half  a  cent  for  a  kopeck. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  100  kopecks  in  a  ruble? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  ruble  is  in  round  numbers  a  half  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.     It  is  now  worth  about  10  cents  or  less. 

Senator  Overman.  How  much  is  that  in  our  money,  that  kopeck'^ 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  that  would  be  about  one-twentieth  of  a  cent. 

Senator  Kino.  The  Bolshevik  government  has  issued  a  large 
amount  of  paper  money,  has  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  very  much. 

Senator  King.  Going  into  the  billions  of  rubles  ?    . 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  a  misdemeanor  or  felonv  not  to  take  that 

ft* 

money?     Suppose  a  man  declines  to  take  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  they  have  decrees,  I  understand,  to  that  effect. 
The  peasants  got  so  disgusted  with  them  that  they  would  not  take 
them  any  more.  But  it  was  no  use ;  they  were  obliged  to,  and  that  of 
course  put  up  the  prices  of  commodities  very  much,  a  pound  of  but- 
ter selling  for  a  hundred  rubles. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  by  the  leaders  of 
this  Bolshevik  movement  to  spread  in  a  systematized  way  these 
immoral  ideas  to  which  you  referred  this  morning? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  came  under  my  observation  that  often  in  an 
avowed  way,  quite  a  self-evident  way,  immoral  forces  were  being 
encouraged.  I  will  try  to  be  guarded  in  my  remarks,  knowing  that 
there  are  ladies  here. 

Senator  O^'erman.  Had  we  not  better  take  that  question  up  later 
and  ask  the  ladies  to  retire  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  doctor  knows  what  he  wants  to  say  and 
he  can  say  it. 

Mr.  Simons.  Let  me  use  a  concrete  case.  I  will  try  to  say  the 
thing  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  offensive  to  anybody.  A  few  days 
before  I  left,  the  president  of  our  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  a  scholarly 
woman  who  has  been  a  teacher  for  more  than  25  years  in  one  of  the 
famous  imperial  institutions,  called  on  me.  I  will  not  give  you  the 
name  of  the  institute  because  I  would  like  to  reserve  that  for  some 
other  occasion,  as  I  do  not  want  this  to  get  into  the  press  and  back  to 
Eussia.  She  said,  bursting  into  sobs,  "You  know  what  a  fine  big 
building  we  have.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  women  of  America  this," 
she  said  with  much  emotion,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"  I  am  sorrj'  I  lived  to  witness  all  this."  I  said,  "  This  is  so  distress- 
ing to  you  that  you  had  better  not  try  to  tell  me.  Write  it  out  and 
send  it  to  me  some  time."  But  she  said,  "No;  I  must  tell  you,"  She 
said,  "  On  the  first  floor  of  our  spacious  institute,  which  used  to  be 
a  palace,  you  know  those  large  rooms  that  we  have  on  the  first  floor. 
These  Bolshevik  officials  have  put  hundreds  of  red  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  of  the  red  army  and  the  red  navy  and  given  orders  that 
in  the  other  half  of  the  same  floor  the  girls  of  our  institute  should 
remain,  girls  who  are  from  12  to  16  years."  This  affected  her  so 
much  that  she  burst  out  into  tears.  "  I  wish  I  had  died  before  I 
witnessed  all  this.    But  I  want  you  to  tell  the  women  of  America." 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Just  a  moment.  That  was  not  the  doin^  of 
just  an  irresponsible  crowd  of  soldiers,  or  of  a  soldier  mob?  That 
was  the  arrangement,  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  of  the  Bolshevik 
officials  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  came  under  their  administration. 

Senator  King.  Of  course,  that  meant  that  these  poor  girls  were 
left  to  the  brutal  lust  of  the  red  guards? 

Mr.  Simons.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Senator  Kino.  Was  there  any  doubt  about  that,  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it  that  I  would  have  to  say 
yes  to  what  vou  ask. 

Senator  E!ing.  Is  there  anv  doubt  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  am  a  little  distressed  here 
because  of  the  presence  of  ladies. 

Senator  Kino.  You  are  stating  it  in  a  proper  way.  There  is  noth- 
ing improper  in  stating  that  you  have  observed  brutality  and 
bestiality. 

Mr.  Simons.  They  are  the  dirtiest  dogs  I  have  ever  come  across  in 
my  45  years.  They  are  so  nasty  that  I  can  not  find  words  to  express 
my  feelings.  Some  people  have  asked  me  if  I  was  not  exaggerating, 
and  I  tell  them  no,  to  go  over  there  and  see  with  their  own  eyes. 
Some  of  our  own  people  are  there  as  witnesses. 

Well,  she  then  went  on  and  said,  "  But  that  is  not  all.  The  other 
day  the  assistant  of  Lunacharsky,  who  was  the  Commissar  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Enlightenment,  happened  to  be  with  a  group  of  our  girls  from 
our  institute  in  a  movie  on  the  Nevski  Prospect,  and  he  turned 
around  to  those  little  girls  of  12  and  15  and  16  years  and  said, '  Lit- 
tle girls,  where  are  your  bridegrooms? '  And  they  flushed  and  said, 
'  We  have  no  bridegrooms.'  '  Why  don't  you  go  on  the  Nevski  Pros- 
pect and  do  as  the  prostitutes  are  doing  and  get  yourself  one? ' " 

Excuse  me  for  repeating  these  words. 

Senator  Kino.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that  individual 
acts  would  be  nfaterial  only  as  they  reflect  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
organization.  I  would  not  want  to  blame  the  Bolsheviki  for  the 
misdeeds  of  anv  individuals.  If  thev  are  the  acts  of  the  individuals 
it  would  not  be  right  to  blame  the  Bolsheviki  for  that,  but  if  those 
acts  are  the  acts  of  the  entire  organization,  or  supported  by  the 
organization,  that  would  be  relevant.    Do  you  get  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  All  right.  I  can  only  give  you  concrete  examples. 
The  tenor  of  the  whole  regime,  of  course,  has  been  quite  immoral. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  that. 

Senator  King.  Well,  to  be  frank,  do  the  Bolshevik  guards  and  the 
Bolshevists,  the  males,  rape  and  ravish  and  despoil  women  at  will  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  certainly  do.  We  happen  to  know  that  the 
Lett  regiment  which  Trotsky  has  been  courting  assiduously  for 
months  refused  to  ^  to  the  front,  and  remained  near  the  Tsarskoe 
Selo  Vogzal,  or  railroad  station,  and  were  there  living  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  and  the  sanitar  for  that  regiment — ^I  will  not  mention 
his  name  as  he  was  a  personal  friend  oi  mine  and  I  must  not  get 
him  into  trouble — ^reported  these  things  to  me,  and  he  said  that  when 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  bread  in  town — ^many  of  us  liad  not  had 
bread  for  weeks — ^they  were  having  2  pounds  a  day,  three  days  before 
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Trotsky  came,  and  they  were  toltl,  "  You  will  also  have  pancakes, 
2  pounds  of  bread  a  day,  and  extra. flour;  and  then  when  Trotsky 
comes  there  is  going  to  be  an  extra  celebration,''  and  they  did  have  it. 
And  then  he  said  '"  Everything  in  Petrograd  belongs  to  you."  I  hate 
to  say  it,  but  their  boast  was  that  they  could  have  all  the  women  they 
wanted,  and  they  could  break  into  the  houses  with  impunity. 

Senator  King.  Did  they  pay  the  soldiers  large  sums  of  money  to 
keep  them  in  the  army  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  reds  w^ere  being  given  an  extra  wage,  I  under- 
stand, and  were  shown  extra  favors. 

Senator  King.  Senator  Wolcott  asked  you  about  their  propaganda. 
Do  you  know  what  efforts  they  made  to  extend  their  propaganda 
into  other  countries? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  statement  was  made  again  and  again  and  vouched 
for  by  people  of  high  standing  in  Russia  and  over  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  to  the  effect  that  down  in  Leipzig  they  were  printing 
Russian  money  for  the  Bolshevik  government.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  substantiation  for  that.  But  I  got  this  from  a  man  who 
was  in  the  military  mission  of  one  of  the  allies,  and  he  said  that 
10,000,000  rubles  had  been  printed  in  Leipzig  by  order  of  the 
Bolshevik  government,  for  progapanda  purposes. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  of  people  who  were  in  Russia  going 
into  other  countries  and  engaging  in  Bolshevik  progapanda?  For 
instance,  John  Reed ;  do  you  know  of  his  having  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  whether  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  engaged  in  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not  investigated  that. 

Senator  King.  Did  he  come  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  came  to  the  United  States;  yes. 

Senator  King.  Do  vou  know  a  woman  who  calls  herself  Miss 
Bryant?    She  was  his  wife? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  know  of  her. 

Senator  King.  Was  she  in  Russia,  and  did  she  and  Mr.  Reed  asso- 
ciate with  the  Bolshevists? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  were  reported  to  be  very  close  to  them,  and 
were  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Smolny  Institute. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  know  that? 

Mr.. Simons.  That  was  generally  known  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  King.  How  long  did  you  know  of  their  being  there? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  could  not  answer  that  off-hand,  because  I  did  not 
have  any  particular  interest  in  following  them  up,  and  did  not  know 
that  they  WQuld  figure  in  this  thing. 

Senator  King.  Is  she  the  woman  who  spoke  in  Poll's  Theater  under 
the  name  of  Miss  Bryant  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  understand  she  is  the  same  woman. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Reed  is  still  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  SikoNS.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  King.  Major,  he  is  under  indictment,  is  he  not! 

Maj.  Httmrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  He  was  there  connected  with  the  Bolsheviki? 
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Mr.  Simons.  He  was  persona  grata  with  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  they  wanted  to  make  him  their  representative 

here  in  New  York.  .  ---t  ~>  X 

Senator  King.  By  th^  genuine  Americans  who  were  there,  was  he  \ 
regarded  as  an  American^or^as  a  Bolshevik  ?  / 

Mr.  Simons.  As  a  Bolshevik.  We  had  a  number  of  those  Bolshe- 
vik sympathizers  there,  and  we  thought  of  them  as — ^let  me  use  the 
proper  expression — ^mush-headed  and  muddle-headed. 

Senator  O^^erman.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  Bolsheviki  for  propaganda  purposes? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  no  direct  proof. 

Maj.  Hu3fE8.  Doctor,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  anjr  of  these 
Americans  were  exercising  the  rights  of  Eussian  citizenship  and  are 
exercising  the  rights  of  Kussian  citizenship  under  the  constitution 
of  Russia? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  can  not  speak  as  an  official  investigator,  but  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  some  of  those  men  who  were  over 
there  had  Kussian  passports  and  also  American  passports. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion  

Senator  King.  You  mean  the  Bolshevik  constitution  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  The  Bolshevik  constitution.    [Reading :] 

Basing  its  actions  upon  the  idea  of  solidarity  of  tlie  toilers  of  all  nations,  the 
R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  grants  all  political  rights  of  Russian  citizenship  to  foreigners,  who 
Hve  upon  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Republic,  are  engaged  in  productive  occu- 
pations and  who  belong  either  to  the  working  class  or  to  the  peasant  class  that 
do  not  exploit  the  labor  of  others. 

Is  tliat  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that  makes  it  possible  for 
American  citizens  to  go  over  there  and  participate  in  the  Eussian 
(xovermnent  as  Russian  citizens  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship ? 

Mr.  SraoNS.  I  should  say  so,  without  being  unfair  to  any  of  my 
compatriots.  One  case  was"  brought' to  my  attention  within  the  last 
six  months,  when  an  American  was  seriously  thinking  .of  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  so-called  Bolshevik  Russia.  I  do  not  want  to  mention 
his  name,  though. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Of 
course,  if  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  would  be  glad  to  tell 
his  name,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Simons.  If  it  is  desired,  I  could  tell  you  in  executive  session 
who  he  was. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  I  knew  that  there  was  such  a  man  who  was 
desiring  to  acquire  citizenship  with  that  outfit,  I  should  be  glad  to 
tell  it.    If  you  are  only  informed  of  it,  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  will  tell  you  in  executive  session  who  it  was. 

Senator  King.  Then,  it  we  determine  it  is  proper  for  the  record, 
it  will  go  in. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  pretty  good  proof  that  there  was  some  con- 
nection. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  there  any  formality  required  in  order  to  acquire 
Russian  citizenship?  The  constitution  automatically,  apparently, 
forces  it  on  residents  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not  seen  the  operation  of  that,  at  all.  an  1  do 
not  know  the  modus  operandi  in  actual  operation. 
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Senator  King.  You  knew  Mr.  Albert  Rhvs  Williams  there,  who 
.  spoke  with  Mrs.  John  Reed  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  participating  in  any 
meeting  with  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  he  was;  he  was  taking  part  in  their  meetings 
there.    He  was  reported  first  in  the  papers  as  having  taken  part. 

Senator  King.  Was  he  making  speeches  in  favor  of  Bolshevism,  in 
their  meetings,  or  combating  their  views? 

Mr.  Simons.  Certainly  not  combating.  He  was  heart  and  soul  with 
them.  I  met  him  a  number  of  times  in  our  embassy  and  also  in  our 
consulate.  When  I  happened  to  express  myself  in  a  very  strong  way 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  he  was  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  King.  Defending  them?    . 

Mr.  Simons.  Speaking  in  very  tender  terms  of  them. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  associated  with  them 
there  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  he  was  associated  with  them  almost  from  the 
incipiency  of  that  movement. 

Senator  King.  Did  he  pretend  to  be  a  Red  Cross  representative? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  he  was  a  journalist.  But  there  was  another  Wil- 
liams who  represented  the  Christian  Herald.  I  should  not  like  to 
have  him  taken  for  this  one.  He  spoke  in  our  church  once.  He  is  a 
fine  Christian  gentleman,  100  per  cent  American.  *  I  hope  no  one  will 
confuse  the  two. 

Senator  King.  Did  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams  tell  you  that  when 
he  left  there  he  was  coming  back  to  the  United  States,  or  did  you  learn 
from  him  in  any  way  that  he  was  to  return  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  last  time  I  met  him  was  in  the  embassy,  and 
things  were  then  topsy  turvy.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  going 
back  to  the  front  to  investigate  things.    That  is  as  I  recall. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  when  he  left? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  about  his  landing  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Simons,  I  do  not. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  literature  that  he 
brought  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  understood  that  he  brought  some  literature  over 
which  was  partly  in  Russian,  partly  in  English,  and  it  was  Bolshevik 
literature,  supporting  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  Raymond  Robins  participate  in  any  of 
these  Bolshevik  meetings? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know.  He  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  the 
Bolshevik  leaders. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  liked  him,  did  they? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  judging  from  some  of  the  things  said  concern- 
ing him,  he  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  American  of  all. 

Senator  King.  Give  the  names  of  some  other  Americans  over  there 
that  you  know  of  who  affiliated  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  answer  the 
question  offhand,  because  of  that  expression  "  affiliated." 

Senator  Kino.  I  will  withdraw  that  question.  I  would  not  want 
to  do  any  injustice  to  anybody.    Do  you  know  of  any  Americans  over 
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there  now,  or  those  that  may  not  be  Americans  but  who  are  now  in 
here  apologizing  for  or  speaking  for  or  carrying  on  any  propaganda 
for  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  SiMoxs.  I  reserve  my  answer  to  that  for  executive  session,  for 
1  should  not  like  to  be  quoted  as  having 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  had  some  trouble  about  giving  names. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  reserve  it  for  an  executive  session. 

Senator  Kino.  I  want  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  these 
hearings  shall  be  absolutely  public,  and  whatever  you  tell  us,  I  would 
feel  that  it  ought  to  be  made  public  after  you  have  verified  it,  because 
everybody  ought  to  know  just  what  this  committee  does.  But  I  am 
speaking  for  myself.    I  withdraw  the  question  now. 

Maj.  Humes.  With  reference  to  the  treaty  between  the  Bolshevik 
government  and  the  German  Government,  was  that  treaty  ever 
published  in  full  in  the  Bolshevik  papers,  so  that  the  people  of 
Itussia  could  know  all  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  that  treatv  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  statement  was  made  again  and  again  by  well- 
informed  people  in  Russia  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  fully  pub- 
lished, and  that  the  Russian  translation  which  came  out  was  a  very 
poor  piece  of  work.  And  then  it  was  said  that  another  translation 
would  be  made.  But  even  then  it  was  an  open  question  whether  or 
no  the  full  treaty  had  been  made  public.  It  always  came  out  that 
Jjenine  and  Trotzky  had  kept  certain  things  secret.  What  those 
things  were  we  never  learned. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  the  capacity  in  which  Albert  Rhys 
Williams  came  to  this  country  from  the  Bolshevik  government? 
What  is  his  capacity  to-day  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  could  not  add  any  word  from  personal  informa- 
tion, but  from  what  I  have  found  in  the  press  and  what  I  have  heard 
from  certain  people  who  claim  to  know — I  have  been  investigating 
this  thing — he  is  a  self-confessed  representative  of  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  in  this  country. 

Maj.  Humes.  And  came  over  to  organize  a  representative  informa- 
tion bureau  in  this  country,  did  he  not,  in  behalf  of  the  Bolshevik 
government? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  understood  that  he  had  work  of  that  nature  to  do. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  the  man  who  spoke  here? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson  asked  you  a  few  moments  ago  with  reference  to 
the  form  of  government,  in  regard  to  the  representation.  Is  the 
representation  in  their  Soviets  and  their  several  bodies  proportioned 
uniformly  over  the  country,  or  do  they  discriminate  in  different 
districts? 

Senator  Nelson.  He  has  not  answered  my  question,  yet. 

Maj.  Humes.  No;  I  realize  that.  Senator. 

Mr.  Simons.  Why,  it  came  out  again  and  again  that  they  w^ere 
putting  in  dunmiy  delegates  and  controlling  certain  places  by  send- 
ing down  their  own  Bolshevik  agitators,  and  what  not,  and  thus 
suppressing  an  anti-Bolshevik  movement,  which  seemed  quite  immi- 
nent in  certain  parts  of  the  so-called  Bolshevik  country.  We  hap- 
gen  to  know  that  there  were  villages  in  and  around  Petrograd  and 
[oscow — I  have  talked  with  a  lot  of  people  who  had  instant  infor- 
mation on  this — where  the  people  were  anti-Bolshevik,  but  that  the 
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Bolshevik  authorities  had  a  way  of  manipulating  things  so  that 
everything  would  look,  at  least  on  paper,  as  if  the  Bolsheviki  were 
ruling  everything  in  sight.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
scores  of  villages  which  would  not  even  let  a  Bolshevik  official  come 
into  the  precincts  of  the  village.  They  had  machine  guns  on  either 
end  of  the  main  road  which  would  go  through  the  viflage.  Now,  I 
have  spoken  with  people  who  came  from  the  villages.  We  had 
churches  in  some.  They  said  that  they  had  guards  watehing  day  and 
night,  and  the  moment  a  Bolshevik  hove  iit  sight  they  would 
kill  him.  And  they  had  a  regular  system  by  which  they  were  keep- 
ing the  Bolsheviki  away. 

Senator  King.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  present  moment  the 
Bolshevik  government  is  merely  a  military  dictatorship  under  the 
rule  of  Lenine  and  Trotskv  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  And  they  are  using  their  dictatorship  to  put 
the  proletariat  in  harmon}'  with  the  communist  manifesto  m  order 
to  please  the  hoi  polloi. 

Maj.  Hu3iES.  The  point  that  I  was  raising  is,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  representation  in  the  old  Russian  soviet  was  based  on  1  to 
each  125,000  people  in  the  cities,  while  the  representation  is  1  to 
25,000  people  in  the  provincial  districts  and  the  less  thickly  popu- 
lated districts? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not  gone  into  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  the  Russian  farmers  are  settled  in  villages, 
mostly  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes ;  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  their  village  communities,  or  mirs,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  call  them. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  own  the  land,  do  they  not;  the  mir 
owns  the  land? 

Mr.  Si3f ONS.  Yes ;  and  it  is  parceled  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  Parceled  out  for  use  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  each  of  those  mirs  is  supposed  to  have  its 
own  soviet  system  of  government,  to  elect  a  local  soviet  council,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  the  scheme. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  part  of  the  scheme.  And  the  same  thing 
takes  place  in  cities  or  wards  or  sections  of  cities,  in  proportion  to 
lK)pulation?    They  have  also  local  Soviets? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  these  local  Soviets  send  representatives  to 
the  general  soviet  assembly. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  constitutes  the  soviet  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  good  share  of  the  farmers  or  the  peasants,  we 
might  call  them,  are  not  in  this  soviet  government;  that  is,  I  mean, 
the  Bolshevik  soviet  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  percentage  of  the  villages  are 
not  taking  part  in  that  Bolshevik  government,  in  the  Bolshevik 
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territorv.  But  it  is  generally  stated  by  people  who  know  something 
about  the  Russian  situation,  and  nearly  all  of  us  Americans  who 
came  out  about  the  same  time  are  a  unit  in  saying,  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  peasants  are  anti-Bolshevik.  From  that  you  would  con- 
clude that  they  would  not  taTce  part  in  the  Bolshevik  government. 
And  another  statement  made — I  think  1  made  it  this  morning — is  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  are  anti-Bolshevik. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  have  not  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces — and 
in  that  I  include  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  the  sound  Russians,  and  the 
English,  and  French,  and  the  Japanese — have  the}^  not  practical 
control  of  the  Siberian  railroad  as  far  west  as  Perm — west  to  Omsk  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  I  am  not  qualified  to  tell  you  how  things  stand 
there  to-day.  I  am  not  omniscient.  But  from  what  I  have  learned 
all  these  months,  I  judge  that  they  do  hold  control  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  visited  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
the  Ukrainian  country? 

Mr.  Simons.  Not  recently.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  down 
there  without  having  influence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik 
government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  control  of  things  in  the  Ukraine  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  You  had  to  get  special  permission  to  go  down  there. 
There  were  distinguished  people  who  sat  there  for  months  and 
months  waiting  for  permissiopn. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  heart  of  the  Russian  population 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Dneiper  and  the  Don,  and  their  tributaries ; 
is  not  the  heart  of  the  Russian  population  connned  to  those  regions — 
and  the  Volga — ^take  the  western  rivers,  the  Dneiper,  and  then  Kiev, 
the  capital  of  Ukrainia,  which  is  situated  on  the  Dneiper? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  it  might  be  roughly  stated  so,  yes.  Some  of 
them  claim  that  the  heart  of  the  Russian  nation  is  found  in  the  Rus- 
sian church ;  that  is  where  the  soul  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  spiritual  heart.  But  I  mean  the  rural  heart. 
Is  not  that  in  the  Black  Belt? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  should  hate  to  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  because 
in  normal  times  we  have  in  Moscow  1,000,000  people,  and  in  Petro- 
grad  2,000,000,  and  there,  of  course,  you  find  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  real  Russians  who  represent,  if  you  please,  in  a  very  real 
way  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  most  of  them  at  some  time  or  another 
came  from  a  village. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  never  carried  on  your  operations  in 
southern  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  Kiev  or  Odessa  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No.  I  have  been  down  among  the  Molokanes,  or 
milk  drinkers:  I  have  been  familiar  with  that  section  of  the  countrv. 
You  could  hardly  call  that  the  heart  of  Russia,  although  they  are 
patriotic  Russians.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Stundists, 
or  Molokanes,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  so-called  German  colonists, 
but  I  would  not  like  to  speak  of  the  heart  of  Russia  as  being  confined 
to  an}'  particular  territory. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  Little  Russia  was  the  center  of  the  Slav  race 
at  one  time,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  They  started  from  there,  and  that  is  the  center 
of  it.    The  capital  was  Kiev,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  the  old  historic  capital. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  ever  been  at  Nijni  Novgorod? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  not  a  great  ways  from  Moscow,  on  the 
upper  Volga. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  had  to  put  off  many  of  these  things  because  of  extra 
duties  connected  with  our  church  during  the  great  war.  For  almost 
six  years  I  even  have  not  been  in  America,  and  our  bishop  has  not 
been  over  since  the  summer  of  1913,  so,  of  course,  all  those  duties 
devolved  upon  me  and  I  could  not  very  well  travel  around. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  how  all  of  that  big 
southern  part  of  Russia  stands  on  this  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Except  from  certain  reports.  I  happened  to  have  some 
of  my  men  down  there  and  they  wrote  up  and  told  me,  and  I  might 
tell  what  came  up  from  that  section ;  but  tnere  have  been  such  kaleido- 
scopic changes  taking  place  that  what  would  hold  true  of  September 
and  October  would  not  hold  true  of  November  and  December,  and 
might  not  hold  true  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Simons.  But  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Bolshevik  area 
does  not  take  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  real  Russia.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  it  take  in  anything  of  Russian  Poland? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  I  think  it  does;  I  thmk  it  takes  all  of  that 
section  there.  I  have  not  a  map  here,  so  of  course,  I  can  not  go  into 
details. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
on  with  their  propaganda  in  England. and  Germany  and  France? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  nave  heard  from  men  who  are  investigating  that, 
with  whom  I  have  had  long  conferences  in  Stockholm  and  Chris- 
tiania,  that  very  active  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  in  England. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Leonard  over  there  ?  He  was 
connected  with  the  consular  service? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  was  in  Russia  as  one  of  the  several  secretaries  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  Dr.  Mott's  supervision,  and  when  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  came  on,  he  and  another  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  by 
the  name  of  Berry,  I  think,  both  went  into  the  consular  service. 
They  were  later  arrested,  and  the  reports  we  got  were  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  imprisoned  for  almost  three  months,  and  recently 
they  have  been  released  and  have  returned  to  America. 

Maj.  Humes.  Senator,  for  your  information — ^you  were  asking 
about  the  propaganda — ^here  is  a  translation  of  one  of  the  orders 
of  the  Bolshevik  government  on  the  question  of  propaganda.  This 
is  the  official  order  published  December  13,  1917  [readmg]  : 

Order  for  the  appropriation  of  2,000,000  rubles  for  the  requirements  of 
the  revolutionary  internationalist  movement. 

Whereas  the  soviet  authority  stands  on  the  ground  of  the  principles  of 
the  international  solidarity  of  the  proletariat  and  the  brotherhood  of  the 
worliers  of  all  countries,  and  whereas  the  struggle  against  the  war  and  im- 
perialism can  lend  to  complete  victory  only  if  conducted  on  an  international 
scale, 
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The  Council  of  Peoples  Commissaries  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  every  possible  means  including  expenditure  of  money,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  left  internationalist  wing  of  the  workingman  movement  of  all  countries 
'Whether  these  countries  are  at  war  or  in  alliance  with  Russia  or  are  maintain- 
ing a  neutral  position. 

To  this  end  the  Council  of  the  Peoples  Commissaries  orders  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  requirements  of  the  revolutionary  internationalist  movement  to 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  ten  million  rubles. 

(Signed)  Lenine. 

Tbotsky. 

Senator  Overman.  It  would  seem  from  that  order  that  they  were 
using  propaganda  for  the  entire  world. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  say  you  have  any  other  lists  besides  the 
one  that  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No  ;  not  with  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  Could  you  supply  that  other  list? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  will  look  over  my  papers  and  see  if  I  can  find  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  can  send  it  in  to  the  chairman,  if  you 
can  find  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  if  any  official  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  is  Bolshevik?  Or  would  you  rather  not  answer  as 
to  that  except  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  no  proof.  I  think  in  executive  session  I  might 
give  you  some  information  which  would  be  helpful,  at  least  in  a  way. 
If  you  could  find  out  whether  any  men  are  out  and  out  against  the 
red  flag,  and  if  they  are  not,  why  you  can  form  your  own  conclusions. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  out  and  out  for  the  red  flag? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  put  it  in  the  negative  way.  You  can  find  out  if  they 
are  really  against  the  red  flag,  and  if  they  are  not,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  I.  W.  W.'s  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  understand  that  quite  a  number  of  those  men  who 
came  over  to  Petrograd  soon  after  Trotsky  arrived  had  been  identi- 
fied with  the  I.  W.  W.  here  in  America,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  literature  which  I  have  seen  among  the  Bolsheviki 
in  Russia  is  like  the  I.  W.  W.  literature  that  I  find  here  in  English, 
and  their  tactics  are  pretty  much  the  same.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
I.  W.  W.  song,  To  Fan  the  Flames  of  Discontent,  and  so  on.  Take 
this  red-flag  hymn — possibly  you  are  familiar  with  it — also  The  In- 
ternationale, as  they  call  it;  have  practically  all  of  that  in  Rus- 
sian, too.  And  I  find  that  there  is  quite  a  similarity  between  the 
Bolshevik  movement  and  the  I.  W.  W. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  verses  are  there  in  that  red-flag 
song? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Red  Flag?    Shall  I  read  it? 

Senator  Overman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Simons.  It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  Maryland,  My  Maryland,  ar- 
ranged by  Finstenberg.   The  words  are  by  James  Connell.    [Keading :] 
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The  Red  Flac. 
By  James  Cox  sell. 

The  workers'  flag  is  deepest  red. 
It  shrouded  oft  our  martyred  dead : 
And  ere  their  limbs  grew  stiff  and  cold 
Their  life-»)](»r»d  dyed  its  every  fold. 

CHORUS. 

Tlien  raise  the  scarlet  standard  high ; 
Beneath  its  folds  we'll  live  and  die, 
Though  cowards  flinch  and  traitors  sneer, 
We'll  keep  the  red  flag  flying  here. 

Look  'round,  the  Frenchman  loves  its  blaze. 
The  sturdy  (Tcrman  chants  its  praise; 
In  Moscow's  vaults  its  hynms  are  sung. 
Chicago  swells  its  surging  song. 

It  waved  above  our  infant,  might 
When  all  ahead  5>eemed  dark  as  night; 
It  witnesse<l  nuuiy  a  deed  and  vow, 
We  will  n4>t  change  its  color  now. 

It  suits  to-day  the  meek  and  base. 
Whose  minds  are  flxed  (m  pelf  and  pla<'e ; 
To  cringe  beneath  the  rich  man's  frown. 
And  haul  tliat  sacred  emblem  down. 

With  heads  uncovered,  swear  we  all, 
To  bear  it  onward  till  we  fall ; 
Come  dungeons  dark,  or  gallows  grim. 
This  song  shall  be  our  parting  hymn ! 


Maj.  Humes.  Doctor,  have  you  any  information  as  to  any  attempt 
or  attempts  being  made  in  this  country  to  form  so-called  Soviets? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  in  this  country? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Simons.  Only  as  I  have  found  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and 
have  gotten  hold  of  some  of  their  literature.  You  will  find  quite  a  lot 
of  literature  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rand  School  of  So- 
cial Science  in  New  York  and  kindred  organizations,  in  English  and 
Kussian  both.  The  Communist  Manifesto,  which  is  the  official  pro- 
gram of  the  Bolsheviki,  is  being  sold  in  Russian  and  English  both. 
They  have  a  little  article  here  on  the  Old  Red  Flag,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  the  flag  of  the  early  Christians  was  a  red  flag,  and  what 
not,  and  then  they  have  a  Russian  scene  back  here,  pretty  much  the 
same  kind  of  a  scene  that  they  have  been  sending  over  in  Russia 
among  the  Bolshevikis,  and  this,  1  undei-stand,  is  being  used  for 
propagandist  purposes  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian  work- 
men in  America.'  Then  they  have  some  pamphlets  by  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  in  Russian. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  published,  you  say,  by  this  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science,  put  out  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  are  sold  there  and  some  are  published  there. 
Others  are  published  by  the  Socialist  Literature  Co.,  15  Spruce  Street, 
New  York,  and  by  a  Russian  newspapei  in  New  York. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  is  the  paper  that  Trotsky  was  formerl}-  con- 
nected with  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  Simons.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kino.  And  he  is  a  Bolshevist  now  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes ;  and  a  ^ood  deal  of  this  literature  is  gotten  out 
by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  oi  Chicago. 

Senator  King.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  to  find  out  who 
is  paying  for  them? 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  just  had  that.  They  have  appropriated 
2,000,000  rubles  for  this  international  propaganda.  He  just  read 
here,  while  you  were  out  of  the  room,  that  they  had  appropriated 
2,000,000  rubles  for  international  propaganda. 

Senator  Overman.  They  must  have  some  agent  who  is  getting  out 
those  pamphlets  here,  who  represents  that  Government. 

Mr.  Simons.  They  were  prmting,  at  the  time  of  the  early  period 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  pamphlets  on  Bolshevism  and  the  Soviet 
Government  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky^  in  English,  in  Petrograd.  That 
was  in  the  winter  of  1918.    I  have  seen  copies  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  had  a  copy  of  it  myself,  sent  to  me  almost  a  year 
ago.  I  think. 

Mr.  Simons.  And  I  understand  from  what  they  told  me — I  do  not 
know  how  true  it  is — ^that  John  Reed  and  Albert  Williams  helped 
to  put  these  things  into  proper  English. 

Senator  King.  Is  Albert  Williams  this  man  you  have  already 
spoken  of? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  I  can  not  vouch  for  that.  I  only  have  heard 
that. 

Maj.  Humes.  This  mominff  you  testified  with  reference  to  the 
terrorism  as  against  the  so-called  bourgeois.  Does  not  that  terrorism 
apply  to  the  peasant  and  working  classes  as  well  as  to  the  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  some  instance ;  yes.  Instances  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  where  there  were  groups  of  workmen  who  were  anti- 
Bolshevik,  and  who  were  hoping  to  create  a  movement  to  overthrow 
the  Bolshevik  regime.  They  were  promptly  arrested,  and  what  their 
punishment  was  we  do  not  know,  but  there  were  at  least  two  factions 
whi(»h  figured  in  this  thing  again  and  again  in  Petrograd,  even  last 
summer,  and  it  was  hoped' by  certain  people  in  Petrograd  that  they 
would  succeed,  and  that  other  groups  of  workmen  would  join  them; 
and  then  came,  aS  the  result  of  that,  very  drastic  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  and  cases  were  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion where  often  in  homes  of  peasants  that  could  be  reached,  and 
homes  of  workmen,  they  had  to  pay  dearly. 

Senator  King.  You  mean  in  suffering? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  You  do  not  mean  in  money  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  had  to  pay  dearly  in  suffering,  in  being  ar- 
rested, and  so  on. 

Senator  King.  Were  some  of  them  killed  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  have  been  instances  on  record  where  certain 
workpjen  and  members  of  their  families  have  been  killed,  but  when 
these  things  were  investigated,  often  we  heard  this  kind  of  excuse 
given,  "That  man  was  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  his  party,  and  that  is 
why  he  was  treated  the  way  he  was." 

Mai.  Humes.  In  other  words,  thev  believed  in  the  execution  of 
so-called  political  offenders? 
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Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  they  decidedly  did. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  courts  left,  there,  to  administer 
any  laws? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  they  had  courts.  I  appeared  before  the  court  a 
number  of  times,  when  we  could  not  get  tne  workmen  to  shovel  our 
snow  away.  We  had  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow,  some  of  the  old  resi- 
dents of  i*etrograd  said,  that  had  ever  been  on  record,  so  the  officials 
in  the  local  commissariat  came  around  and  said  that  if  we  did  not 
have  the  snow  shoveled  away — we  had  a  very  big  property  there, 
and  being  on  the  corner,  of  course,  we  had  twice  as  much  as  any 
other  property  would  have  on  the  block  to  shovel  away — that  if  we 
did  not  have  that  snow  shoveled  away  by  a  certain  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  we  would  be  fined,  let  us  say,  500  rubles,  and  before  they 
had  their  proclamation  out  and  what  not,  I  was  cited  to  court. 

The  court  was  made  up  of  a  very  silly  looking  workman  and  an 
insipid  looking  Red  Guard,  and  the  other  man  was  as  shy  as  a  maiden 
of  16  who  had  just  been  kissed.  I  was  brought  before  them,  and 
they  hardly  knew  how  to  ask  any  questions,  but  they  at  once  said  to 
me,  "  We  do  not  want  to  hear  your  testimony.  You  are  a  bourgeois. 
We  want  to  hear  what  your  dvomik  says.  So  our  dvornik  had  to 
tell  the  story,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  testimony  was  that 
we  had  not  been  doing  anything  wrong,  but  the  authorities  had  not 
been  taking  care  of  a  certain  gas  light  which,  according  to  the  Rus- 
sian system,  had  to  be  pumped  out  every  day  or  water  accumulated^ 
and  they  had  not  taken  the  proper  care  of  it,  so  there  got  to  be  quite 
a  lot  of  ice  around  there,  and  they  were  going  to  hold  me  guilty  for 
that,  but  the  testimony  we  brought  in  showed  they  had  not  "been 
doing  their  work  properly,  and  then  they  felt  shamefaced ;  but  they 
ordered  him  into  another  room  to  see  whether  he  would  not  give  some 
testimony  against  that  capitalist,  but  he  stood  his  ffround  firmly,  and 
came  out  and  afterwards  told  me  how  they  had  subjected  him  to  all 
kinds  of  questions,  trying  to  get  him  to  say  something  which  would 
be  unfair  to  me.  He  had  received  only  kindness  at  my  hands,  and 
so,  being  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  individual,  he  spoke  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Then,  when  he  came  out  they  again  sat  in 
session  and  told  me  that  they  would  give  me  another  chance  to  clean 
that  snow  away. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  a  soviet  court. 

Mr.  Simons.  A  soviet  court.  I  have  been  in  other  courts  under 
the  old  regime,  and  thev  were  very  fine,  scholarly  men. 

Senator  King.  You  stick  to  the  facts.  Doctor. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  the  practice  of  these  courts  not  to  receive 
tlie  testimony  of  the  so-called  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  are  very  much  discriminated  against.  I  have 
lieard  that  from  a  good  many  sources. 

Maj.  Humes.  Even  in  court  their  testimony  is  not  received  as  the 
testimony  of  others? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  is  quite  true.  I  have  talked  with  a  number 
of  men  of  our  own  American  colony  who  have  been  brought  to  court, 
and  one  happened  to  have  a  diamond  ring,  and  that  led  to  his 
being  fined,  as  I  remember,  10.000  rubles.  Tf  he  had  not  had  that 
ring,  ho  says  the  chancos  jire  tliey  would  not  have  fined  him.  Pardon 
me,  Senator,  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  all  these  details,  but  you  are  put- 
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tinp  questions  to  me  that  bring  up  all  kinds  of  things,  and  perhaps 
the  things  I  cite  may  add  a  little  light. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  very  glad  to  havp  you  tell  it  in  your  own 
way,  and  you  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject.  Doc- 
tor, and  we  are  verj'  much  obfiged  to  you. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  away  from  one  thing,  that 
there  is  being  fanned  constantly  an  antibourgeois  feeling.  You  feel 
it  as  you  go  along  the  street.  The  saddest  thing  I  have  to  relate  is 
this.  Mv  sister  was  a  rheumatic  for  almost  four  years.  Soon  after 
the  Bolsneviki  came  into  power  she  was  trying  to  get  from  our  place 
down  to  the  next  line,  where  there  was  a  car  line  that  would  bring 
her  to  a  certain  part  of  the  city,  and  the  snow  was  about  that  deep 
[indicating]  and  she  slipped  and  fell,  and  there  were  Eussian  girls 
from  the  factory  who  came  by  and  looked  at  her  and  used  abusive 
language,  and  called  her  a  bourgeois,  and  what  not,  and  said,  "  Let  her 
lie  there,"  and  what  not,  and  my  sister  burst  out  into  tears.  She 
struggled  again  and  again  to  get  onto  her  feet.  She  said,  as  she  came 
home,  that  she  had  alwavs  felt  that  the  Russian  women  were  verv 
sympathetic,  but  they  were  now  so  cruel,  simply  because  she  was 
dressed  like  a  lady,  and  she  struggled  there  for  at  least  10  minutes 
before  she  got  out  of  that  position.  She  came  back  and  said  it  just 
distressed  her  so  that  they  let  her  suffer.  That  is  their  temper,  and 
in  their  press  and  in  their  proclamation  it  is  the  same  old  diabolical 
thing,  class  war,  not  only  for  Russia,  but  for  the  whole  world,  and  be 
just  as  mean  as  you  can  to  your  fellow  man,  especially  if  he  is  dressed 
like  a  gentleman  or  lady.  Now,  if  anybody  has  different  testimony 
on  those  people,  I  submit  they  have  not  seen  them  in  actual  operation. 

Senator  King.  Would  you  say  that  that  feeling  permeated  the- 
peasants  generally  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  average  peasant  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  men 
you  can  meet  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have^ 
not  found  a  better  type  of  man  or  woman  than  in  the  Russian  vil- 
lages, and  even  among  the  workmen,  of  whom  I  knew  thou^nds, 
and  I  always  felt  pretty  safe  with  them  until  these  Bolsheviki  came 
in  power. 

Senator  Kino.  Have  they  been  able  to  eradicate  that  feeling  of,  I 
might  call  it  unsophistication,  and  in  a  religious  way  mysticism,  that 
predominates  so  much  in  the  peasant's  mind  or  life? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  they  appealed,  if  you  please,  to  the  lower  pas- 
sions and  instincts,  and  they  made  promises  to  those  people  such  as 
these.  They  would  say,  "  Now,  all  the  land  is  to  be  yours."  For  in- 
stance, there  was  timber  on  the  estates  of  some  of  the  titled  people 
that  we  knew  in  the  villages  or  near  the  villages  outside  of  Petrograd, 
and  they  would  say, "  You  can  help  yourself.  You  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  it.  You  can  have  anything  and  everything  you  want.  It  is  all 
yours  now ;  it  belongs  to  the  people."  That  appealed  to  many  of  these 
people;  but  then  afterwards  they  came  out  with  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony, as  did  hundreds  of  workmen  who  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
factories  without  raw  material  or  any  money,  and  with  the  machinery 
broken,  "  We  own  everything,  but  we  can  not  use  it.  We  are  worse 
off  now  than  we  were  under  the  old  system." 

Senator  Kino.  To  what  extent  did  the  peasants  commit  atrocities 
upon  the  landowners  in  their  immediate  vicinities,  and  deprive  owners 
of  their  homes  and  property  ? 
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Mr.  Si3fox8.  There  have  been  ever  so  many  cases  rei^orted,  and 
Hoiae  of  them  by  people  of  my  own  acquaintance,  who  have  had  large 
estates,  and  after  they  had  told  me  all  these  things,  of  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  these  infuriated  peasants  who  had  been  indoc- 
trinated by  Bolshevism,  they  said,  "  We  know  those  peasants  are 
going  to  become  sober  minded  against  Socialism,  because  two  or 
three  have  come  back  and  said,  'We  repent  of  all  we  have  done. 
^Vliat  can  we  do  to  show  you  that  we  still  love  you  V  " 

Senator  King.  To  what  extent  have  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastics 
influenced  or  lost  influence  over  the  peasants! 

Mr.  Si3iox8.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  average  Russian  priest 
never  had  the  respect  or  even  the  affection  of  the  people  at  large. 
There  was  a  sort  of  feeling  against  them.  I  hope  I  am  not  saying 
anything  that  will  be  used  by  people  who  are  against  the  Bussian 
church.  I  am  very  friendly  toward  that  institution.  Her  dignita- 
ries have  sent  greetings  to  us  and  our  bishops,  and  we  have  sustained 
ideal  fraternal  relations  with  that  church.  As  you  know,  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  bring  about  ^me  kind  of  a  union  between  the 
Kussian  orthodox  church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and  while  I  preface  my  remarks  with  all  that, 
\et  the  fact  is  this,  that  the  priests  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  church 
on  the  whole  have  not  been  respected,  and  in  many  cases  have  been 
maligned  and  abused,  and  especially  since  the  Bolsheviki  have  come 
into  power.  They  have  found  that  they  could  take  this  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people  and  use  it  as  a  weapon  against  the 
Russian  orthodox  church,  which  was  suspected  of  being  monarchistic, 
and  that  has  come  out  again  and  again  in  the  Bolshevik  attacks  on 
the  church.     They  look  upon  the  church  as  a  reactionary  institution. 

Senator  King.  That  is.  the  Bolsheviks? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Bolsheviks ;  yes. 

Senator  King.  Has  there  been  a  confiscation  of  church  property 
and  buildings? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  quite  a  number  of  instances  monas- 
teries, with  their  wealth,  have  been  taken,  and  all  kinds  of  indecent 
things  have  been  done  by  certain  Bolshevik  officials. 

I  nave  some  data  showing  that  they  have  turned  certain  churches 
and  monasteries  into  dancing  halls,  and  one  instance  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  where  a  certain  Bolshevik  official  went  into  a  chinch 
while  the  people  were  there  waiting  for  the  sacrament,  and  threw 
the  priest  out,  so  I  am  told,  and  himself  put  on  the  clerical  garb, 
and  then  went  on  the  altar  and  made  a  comedy  of  the  ritual,  which 
stirred  uj)  the  religious  sense  of  the  peoj)le  to  that  extent  that  they 
threatened — of  course,  among  themselves — that  they  would  yet  kill 
that  man.  He  happened  to  be  an  ai)ostate  Jew.  Other  liorrible 
things  have  been  done.  I  dx)  not  charge  all  those  things  to  the 
Bolslievik  government,  but  they  were  happening  under  their  auspices, 
as  it  seems.  I  have  seen  priests  march  down  the  street  in  front  of 
our  house  with  a  little  bag  hanging  over  their  shoulders,  for  no  other 
I'cason  than  that  they  were  suspected  of  being  anti-Bolshevik  and  reac- 
tionary. There  are  records  over  there  showing  that  certain  innx^cent 
priests  were  killed  without  a  trial,  and  some  of  them  killed  in  Kron- 
stadt.    All  those  facts  can  he  gotten  through  the  Norwegian  Legation. 

Senator  Kino.  What  became  of  those  that  you  saw  march  by  your 
place?    Were  they  imprisoned? 
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Mr.  Simons.  What  is  that? 

Senator  King.  I  iinders^tood  you  to  say  you  had  seen  priests  march 
by  your  phice  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  them  again  and  again  marched  down 
the  prospect,  and  put  on  a  barge  of  some  kind  and  taken  down  to 
Kronstadt  and  kept  there.  One  gentleman  of  the  Norwegian  Le- 
gation, told  me  several  times  that  he  had  proof  showing  that  some 
of  these  men  had  been  killed,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  officers. 
He  himself  one  Sundav  afternoon  was  a  witness.  This  was  after  an 
awful  storm,  one  of  the  worst  storms  we  ever  had  over  theie.  It 
was  Sunday  afternoon.  On  the  shore  of  tlie  gulf,  just  opposite 
Kronstadt,  bodies  had  been  washed  ashore.  There  were,  as  I  recall 
liis  statement,  either  two  or  three  Russian  officers  tied  together. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  at  that  time  when  they  threw  many 
of  them — that  is,  as  the  report  came  out,  hundreds  of  them — over- 
board. I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but  I  thought  it 
was.  These  men  had  been  washed  ashore.  They  were  Russian 
officers,  two  or  three  of  them  tied  together. 

Senator  King.  In  the  })ress  that  was  recognized  by  them — the 
Bolshevist  official  press — were  there  accounts  of  homicides  based  upon 
the  ground  that  the  killing  was  justified  because  those  who  were 
killed  were  anti-Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Simons.  Senator,  their  press  was  largely  made  up  of  deceits,  \ 
and  threats  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  not  only  to  the  Bourgeois    1 
class,  but  also  to  the  capitalists  all  over  the  world,  and  we  did  not  get/ 
hardly  any  news  at  all.     Xow^  and  then  there  would  be  telegrams 
which  were  supposed  to  have  come  from  America,  stating  that  all 
England  was  on  strike,  and  all  America,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
single  railroad  in  the  United  States  that  was  running,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  and  everything  was  looking  very  bright  for  Bolshevism 
abroad.    That  was  the  tenor  of  their  press.    Things  that  were  actually 
taking  place  would  rarely  be  reported,  as  you  and  I  would  expect. 

Senator  King.  In  your  contact  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders  there 
did  they  conceal  their  purpose  to  use  force  to  destroy  the  classes  there 
that  were  above  the  proletariet;  that  is,  the  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Simons.  Did  they  conceal  it? 

Senator  King.  Did  they  conceal  then*  purpose  to  destroy,  by  force 
and  by  starvation  or  otherwise,  the  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  never  concealed  it;  no.  Thev  came  right  out 
with  it  boldly;  and  if  you  will  take  the  Commimist  Manifesto  you 
will  find  that  in  about  the  last  paragraph  is  where  they  have  their 
inspiration.  I  do  npt  know  whether  you  recall  that.  The  last  word 
is  their  motto,  which  appears  on  all  their  papers  in  the  left-hand 
comer  of  the  first  page,  "Proletarians  of  all  countries  and  nations 
unite."  And  "finally  they  labor  everywhere" — that  is,  the  prole- 
tarians or  communists;  the  Bolsheviks  call  themselves  communists 
also — "  finally  they  labor  everywhere  for  union  and  agreement  of  the 
democratic  parties  of  all  countries.  The  communists  disdain  to  con- 
ceal their  aims.  They  openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  attained 
only  by  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions." 
By  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions !  "  Let  the 
ruling  classes  tremble  at  a  communistic  revolution.  The  proletarians 
have  nothing  to  lose,  but  they  have  a  world  to  win.    Proletarians  of 
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all  nations  unite  I ''    Here  thev  use  the  words  "  workincr  men,"  but 
it  is  "  proletarians  "  in  the  original. 

Senator  King.  Have  you  discovered  a  number  of  Russians  over 
here  in  this  country  who  were  engaged  in  Bolshevik  propaganda? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  know  of  them. 

Senator  King.  On  the  East  Side,  are  most  of  the  Russians  there 
Jews? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  understand  that  most  of  the  so-called  Russians  on 
the  East  Side  are  divided  into  two  camps,  the  Russian  Jew  camp 
and  the  so-called  real  Russian  camp,  which  takes  in  people  who  are 
Slovak,  who  still  adhere  to  the  Russian  orthodox  religion. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  you  spoke  of  meeting  these  apostate 
Jews  in  Petrograd.  In  talking  to  them,  did  they  tell  you  what 
they  were  doing  in  Russia  and  what  their  purpose  was  in  going 
there?  You  say  they  came  and  spoke  to  you  because  they  knew 
you. 

Mr.  Simons.  The  burden  of  their  conversation  with  me  was  sim- 
ply this,  that  I  should  use  whatever  influence  I  had  with  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  to  have  it  stand  by  the  soviet.  That  was  the  burden 
of  their  talk,  but  I  never  felt  that  I  had  any  mission  to  perform 
in  that  capacity. 

Senator  King.  Did  any  of  them  announce  the  object  they  had  in 
Russia,  what  part  they  were  playing  in  the  revolution? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir ;  not  to  me. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  any  considerable  number  of  them? 

Mr.  Simons.  Who  came  to  see  me? 

Senator  Overman.  That  you  saw  there? 

Mr.  Simons.  Or  whom  I  met?  I  imagine  that  we  encountered 
at  least  a  couple  of  dozen  of  them.  Some  of  them  were  speaking 
English.  I  will  tell  you  this,  that  one  of  them  afterwards  came 
to  me  and  had  supper  in  our  home,  and  he  told  me  among  other 
things,  "  You  know  we  have  had  the  best  training  in  the  world, 
and  that  enables  us  to  out-Jesuit  the  Jesuits."  I  am  not  speaking 
against  the  Jews,  but  I  am  only  telling  you  how  some  of  these 
felloes  felt,  that  they  had  the  most  superior  training ;  and  this  man 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  There  is  no  more  superior  training  that  any- 
body can  get  in  the  world  than  we  have  been  getting." 

(At  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  went  into  executive  session. 
At  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  close  of  the  executive  session,  the  subcom- 
mittee adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow,  February  13,  1919,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THtTBSDAY,  FEBBtTABY  13,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman).  King,  Wolcott,  and 
Nelson. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram,  which  I  think  I  will  put  in  the  record. 
[Reading:] 

New  York,  February  12,  1919. 
Senator  Onihiman, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C: 

1  emphatically  protest  aj?ainst  the  suggestion  in  the  testimony  before  the 
propaganda  Investigating  committee  that  Jews  form  the  life  of  Bolshevism  in 
Iliissia.  The  list  iff  names  submitted  to  your  committee  contains  at  least  a 
half  dozen  people  who  are  violently  opposed  to  Bolshevism  and  are  fighting  it 
tooth  and  nail.  The  **  Bund."  the  biggest  .Jewish  socialist  pjirty  in  Russia,  is  lead- 
ing the  fight  on  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  It  is  unjust  to  indict  a  whole  people  by 
insidious  suggestion.  By  doing  so  the  testimony  submitted  before  your  com- 
mittee is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Black  Hundreds  who  are  only  waiting 
for  the  downfall  of  Bolshevism  to  massacre  Jews  in  Russia.  1  knt)w  whereof 
I  speak  for  I  have  recently  returned  from  Russia,  where  I  represented  the 
United  Press  Associations.  Bolshevism  is  tyrrany  and  despotism  and  the 
greatest  insanity  the  modern  world  has  known,  but  in  the  name  of  justice  do 
not  blame  the  Jewish  people  for  it.  Blame  the  centuries  of  Czarism  which 
kept  the  Russian  people  in  ignorance  and  made  Bolshevism  Inevitable. 

Joseph  Shaplen, 
415  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  say,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Simons's  testimony  here,  that  he 
made  no  insidious  charges  against  the  Jews,  but  only  against  the 
apostate  Jews.  He  tried  to  emphasize  that  several  times.  So  that  his 
remarks  were  favorable  to  the  real  Jews  rather  than  against  them. 
Xow,  Maj.  Humes,  proceed. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  B.  B.  DENNIS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Where  do  you  reside,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Den>jis.  Evanston,  111. 

Maj.  HtrMES.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Teacher  in  Xorthwestern  I"^niversity. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  j^ou  recentlv  been  in  Russia  I 
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Mr.  Dexxis.  I  left  Russia  September  2,  last  year. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  long  had  you  been  there? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  Since  Xoveniber  1. 

Maj.  Humes.  1917? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  I  went  to  Russia  for  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  what  did  you  then  take  up? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  I  changed  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the  Consular  Serv- 
ice on  April  1.  as  T  remember  the  date. 

Maj.  Humes.  Where  did  you  first  go  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  I  entered  at  Vladivostok  and  went  across  to  Moscow — 
went  south  to  the  Caucasus — to  Rostov-on-the-Don  and  Xovo  Tcher- 
kask.  Then  we  came  back  to  the  Ukraine,  to  Kharkov,  and  from 
there  to  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 

Senator  Xei^sox.  Were  you  at  Kiev? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  The  Germans  were  there. 

Senator  Ovekmax.  Do  you  speak  the  Russian  language? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  I  can  splash  about  in  it  now.  I  can  understand  it 
reasonably  well,  or  could  w*hen  I  left  there. 

I  lived  for  about  two  and  a  half  months  at  Rostov,  a  month  in 
the  city  of  Petrograd,  three  months  in  Nijni  Novgorod. 

Maj.  Humes.  If  you  arrived  there  in  November,  1917,  was  that 
before  the  November  revolution? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  That  took  place  while  we  were  on  the  trans-Siberian. 
We  arrived  in  Moscow  immediately  following  that. 

Maj.  Hu:vrp:s.  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  tell  us  the 
conditions  as  you  found  them,  and  about  the  conditions  as  they  de- 
veloped from  time  to  time,  the  character  of  the  government,  the  way 
the  government  was  maintaining  itself  and  perpetuating  itself  at 
the  different  points  where  you  were  residing? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  You  give  me  a  wide-open  question  like  that  and  I 
am  liable  to  talk  vou  to  death,  because  I  can  make  a  long  answer  to 
that. 

Maj.  Hi'MEs.  That  is  what  we  want.  We  want  a  detailed  answer 
of  just  the  situation  as  you  found  it. 

Mr.  Dexxis.  I  had  a  good  chance  to  see  how  it  worked  in  the  city 
of  Rostov,  because  in  that  district  Kaladines  and  Korniloff  made 
their  attempt. 

Senator  Nelsox.  That  is  in  the  X^kraine.  is  it? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  That  is  in  the  Don  Cossack  basin,  a  little  farther 
east. 

Senator  Nelsox.  Is  it  on  the  Dcm? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  On  the  Don;  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
Rivei'  where  it  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azov.  I  was  there  when  Kala- 
dines committed  suicide,  and  I  was  there  when  Korniloff  made  his 
final  defense  of  that  city  and  it  was  taken  by  the  Red  Guard. 

Senator  Nelsox.  You  call  the  Bolshevist  government  troops  the 
Red(}uard? 

Mr.  Dexxis.  Yes:  the  reds  are  Bolshevik  and  the  whites  are  to 
the  contrary.  I  think  the  experience  there  was  not  nnich  different 
frohi  elsewhere.    Thev  tc.ok  tin*  town,  after  a  while.    Korniloff  knew 
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that  he  was  going  to  be  defeated,  and  made  a  rear  guard  defense  of 
the  city,  and  the  Red  army,  officered  by  Germans,  took  the  city. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  place  is  Rostov? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Three  hundred  thousand. 

Senator  Nelson,  (to  on. 

Mr.  Dennis.  For  four  days  they  cleaned  the  thing  up  scientifically. 

Senator  Nelson.  How? 

Mr.  Dennis.  With  armored  cars  and  nuichine  guns  and  soldiers. 
At  4r  o'clock  every  afternoon  the  thing  was  tuned  up  and  it  was  best 
to  be  inside,  because  armored  cars  with  "  Death  to  the  rich  " — that  is, 
death  to  the  ''  boorzhooie " — would  go  around  town  and  stop  at  a 
street  corner  and  send  a  spurt  of  machine-gun  fire  up  and  down  the 
side  street  and  then  go  on  to  the  next  corner  and  do  the  same  thing. 
They  had  a  few  mortars  and  cannon,  and  with  them  a  few  buildings 
were  destroved.  In  the  home  of  one  wealthv  man  whom  I  had  known 
very  casually  they  dropped  a  shell  right  in  the  middle  of  his  dining- 
room  table. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  they  were  firing  in  the  streets  in  that  way, 
at  the  crossroads,  were  there  people  on  the  streets  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes:  I  saw  a  mnnber  of  them  killed. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  they  did  not  take  any  pains  to  avoid 
killing  people? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  saw  a  number  of  men  killed  bv  the  machine  guns. 
On  the  fourth  dav  they  started  sometlung  which  I  think  was  rather 
typical.  They  said  that  there  were  people  in  the  buildings  firing  at 
these  red  soldiers  out  of  the  windows,  and  then  it  turned  loose,  and 
everywhere  it  was  '*  pop,  pop,  pop.''  1  was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a 
building,  whore  the  angle  was  rather  hisrh,  and  they  could  only 
shoot  through  the  upper  sash,  but  you  could  see  those  soldiers  down 
in  the  street  taking  a  pot  shot  at  anyone  in  the  windows  of  the  build- 
ings. I  saw  two  soldiers  cash  in  because  while  they  were  in  the 
street,  shooting,  along  came  one  of  these  machine  guns  and  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  and  turned  loose. 

Senator  Nei^^on.  And  killed  them,  too? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Two  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  Guard  got  it,  them- 
selves. Every  day  and  every  moment,  you  never  knew ;  it  would  be 
"  bang,  bang  "  on  the  door,  and  in  would  come  four  or  five  soldiers 
who  would  search  the  place,  looking  primarily  for  gims,  revolvers, 
etc.  We  had  five  Englishmen  and  Americans  and  four  Englishwomen 
there,  and  we  had  a  sign  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  "  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government " ;  but  much  good  it  did !  They 
searched  us  four  times  that  night  up  to  12  o'clock.  They  accused 
us  of  shooting  out  of  the  windows.  Two  boys  came  in,  about  16 
years  old,  and  they  placed  revolvers  under  our  noses  and  asked  for 
immediate  results. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  people  they  killed 
there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  do  not  think  anybody  knew. 
There  had  been  a  number  of  young  boys — what  we  would  call  high- 
school  boys — there,  who  had  joined  this  volunteer  army,  and  some  of 
them  foolishly,  instead  of  getting  out  of  town,  went  home,  thinking 
thev  could  hide  out,  and  a  number  of  them  weie  caught  and  killed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  volunteer  armv  ? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Komiloff's. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  one  of  the  old  Russian  generals? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir.  You  heard  his  name  first  in  connection  with 
Kerensky,  in  that  affair  at  Petrograd. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  you  sa}'  this  Red  Guard  was  commanded  by 
German  officers,  do  you  mean  by  that  only  the  higher  ranking 
officers,  or  were  the  officers  generally  German? 

Mr.  Dennis.  German  omcers  did  not  appear  before  the  public. 
All  the  men  who  appeared  before  the  public  in  Rostov  were  Rus- 
sians of  one  kind  or  another.  One  or  two  were  Letts.  The  head 
man  was  a  Lett.  The  Letts  have  been  in  the  Russian  armies  in 
numbers.  But  in  the  hotel  in  which  I  lived  there  were  13  German 
officers.  The  son  of  the  proprietor,  whom  I  had  gotten  to  know 
very  well  because  he  had  lived  in  America  for  a  number  of  years, 
told  me  that  there  were  six  of  those  men  who  could  not  talk 
Russian.  I  used  to  hear  their  stein  songs,  and  there  was  around 
there  a  very  pleasant  German  atmosphere.  The  soldiers  knew  they 
were  German  officers.  The  beggars  in  the  street  spoke  German. 
They  spoke  to  me  in  German.  I  had  on  a  semimilitary  uniform,  and 
they  took  me  for  a  German,  and  spoke  to  me  in  German — ^the  first 
ana  only  time  it  happened  to  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  they  would  instigate  stories  that  the 
civilians  had  fired  from  the  windows  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  a  purely  fictitious  story? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  had  the  feeling  that  that  was 
told  to  turn  loose  this  terrorism,  because  the  Red  soldiers  believed 
it.    Many  of  them  went  mad. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  these  soldiers  composed  of,  Letts  and 
Russians  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  all  kinds. 

Senator  Neuson.  All  kinds? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  a  conglomeration  of  everv  discontented 
sort  of  man  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  very  interesting  in  Rostov.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  in  Russia  this  propaganda  to  take  the  industries  and  the  land 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  poor  people  who  were  in  bad  shape 
due  to  the  economic  conditions  of  Russia.  That  was  at  the  begin- 
ning. But  within  two  weeks  public  sentiment  in  Rostov  had  quite 
chftnged.  With  the  coming  of  the  Red  Guard  the  wealthy  people 
left  their  homes  in  large  numbers,  put  on  their  oldest  clothes  and 
sought  refuge  with  people  of  less  importance  and  with  less  pretentious 
homes.  I  knew  a  number  who  did  that,  and  very  wisely,  I  think. 
Within  two  weeks  the  feelings  of  the  proletariat  had  changed,  be- 
cause they  had  been  promised  cheap  bread,  but  the  price  of  bread 
went  up,  and  discontent  and  talk  began  to  grow.  That  discontent 
has  grown  constantly  all  over  Russia  since  that. 
*  Senator  Nelson.  You  were  in  Rostov  in  November,  1917  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  stayed  there  until  February. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  conditions  change  while  yon  were  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No.  After  I  left  there.  I  have  only  the  letters  which 
I  received  from  people  living  in  the  city,  describing  the  situation, 
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and  that  is  my  only  evidence  as  to  what  has  happened  in  Rostov  since 
I  left  there.  These  letters  state  that  some  600  sailors  took  the  town 
and  looted  it  for  a  week,  held  it  for  a  week,  and  finally  the  Bol- 
sheviks overthrew  them,  and  then  the  Germans  took  control  of  the 
town.  I  left  there  a  month  or  two  before  the  Germans  took  control 
of  the  town. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  in  control  now  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  When  I  left  Russia  they  were  in  control.  What  they 
have  done  since  the  armistice  I  do  not  know. 

While  this  could  not  happen  every  day,  it  was  rather  typical  of 
conditions  in  Russia.  I  lert  Rostov  with  two  other  Americans  on 
the  private  car  of  a  man  who  was  an  adjutant  of  some  kind  for 
Antonoff,  who  was  one  of  the  big  men  in  the  Government. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  one  of  the  big  men  in  the  Bolshevik 
government  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  This  young  fellow — it  was  like  being  with 
Capt.  Kidd,  except  that  you  worked  on  land  instead  of  sea — ^this 
fellow  had  an  engine  and  a  private  car  at  his  disposal,  which  took 
him  wherever  he  wanted  to  go.  He  was  going  back  from  Rostov  to 
Kharkov.  We  were  glad  to  go  with  him.  Trains  were  not  running, 
and  the  conditions  were  terrible.  For  three  days  we  went  down 
every  day  and  sat  on  the  platform  of  his  car  waiting  for  him  to 
come  down,  because  he  said  that  he  was  going,  and  then  we  went 
back  home  every  evening.  On  the  last  day  we  went  to  the  sta- 
tion and  were  waiting  for  him.  The  station  at  Rostov,  like  all 
stations  in  Russia,  was  jammed  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people.  That  station  platform  must  be  at  least  1,500  feet  long. 
When  this  fellow  came  down  to  his  car  he  made  his  driver  drive  down 
the  entire  length  of  that  platform,  right  through  the  crowd,  a  thing 
that  would  not  have  happened  even  in  the  days  of  the  old  regime 
except  with  some  drunken  individual.  Then  he  got  out  and  went 
and  got  on  his  car.  He  was  showing  off  his  authority.  He  wore  two 
guns,  a  sword,  and  a  dirk,  and  was  dressed  in  an  aviator's  leather 
uniform.  That  seemed  to  be  very  popular  with  those  fellows.  It 
made  them  more  smart  than  anything  else  they  could  wear. 

This  chap  had  with  him  a  woman  and  two  children,  and  they  had 
in  that  car  all  kinds  of  loot.  They  had  gone  through  the  stores  of 
Rostov  and  taken  what  they  wanted — requisitioned  it.  He  showed 
it  to  us  with  considerable  pride,  and  the  270,000  rubles  that  he  had. 

Instead  of  getting  to  Kharkov  in  15  hours,  we  were  five  days  with 
this  gentleman  on  his  car.  Finally  we  went  through  a  little  town  in 
the  Ukraine  where  he  lived,  and  he  took  the  loot  on  this  car  and  took 
it  home  and  cached  it  in  his  cellar.  He  stayed  a  day  there,  and  they 
had  a  great  celebration.    We  did  not  celebrate  much. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  we  arrived  in  Kharkov.  On  the  second  day 
after  we  arrived  there  I  saw  this  same  chap  with  his  woman  and 
three  cabs  loaded  to  the  guards  with  stuff  that  he  had  taken  out  of 
the  stores  of  Kharkov.  He  waved  his  hand  to  us  gaily,  and  went 
down  to  his  car.   We  bade  him  farewell,  and  we  were  through. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  he  in  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  He  was  some  sort  of  an  adjutant  for  Antonoff,  ac- 
cording to  his  story. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wliat  was  Antonoff's  position? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  He  is  one  of  the  big  men.  I  can  not  remember  his 
portfolio.    Perhaps  one  of  these  other  gentlemen  here  can  tell  you. 

A  Bystander.  He  was  military  conmiander.  Antonoff  commanded 
the  army  which  fought  in  Rostov.  He  is  a  civilian,  but  he  was  in 
command  of  the  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  destroy  much  property  in  Rostov? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Not  while  I  was  there.  Not  a  great  many  shells  fell 
in  the  town.  There  was  no  such  destruction  as  there  was  in  Moscow, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Red  Guard  made  its  defense  outside  of  the 
city,  and  the  shooting  in  the  city  was  mostly  done  by  machine  guns 
and  rifles,  which  do  nothing  more  than  break  windows. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  direction  did  Korniloff  retreat  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  South,  into  the  Caucasus;  and  later,  up  with  the 
Kuban  Cossacks,  according  to  report. 

Senator  Nelson.  Down  on  the  lower  Volga? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No;  it  is  considerably  west  of  the  Volga. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  were  in  command  of  these  people;  were 
they  German  officers? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  commanded  the  military  end  of  it.  They  did 
not  appear  before  the  public. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  these  Red  Guards  drilled?  Had  they 
been  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  all  had  been  soldiers;  wore  soldiers'  uniforms. 
I  remember  I  was  going  home  one  day,  and  I  saw  a  boy  not  older 
than  14  or  15,  a  little  shrimp  of  a  lad,  hammering  on  the  front  door 
of  a  wealthy  man's  house  there,  and  threatening  to  shoot  everybody 
in  the  house  unless  they  opened  on  the  instant.  That  was  rather 
typical  of  the  attitude  to  the  bourgeois.  But  this  was  done  for  in- 
timidation. They  levied  a  tax  of  12,000,000  rubles  upon  Rostov. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  levy  a  tax  of  1'2,000,000  rubles  on  the 
city.    That  was  later  added  to  by  10,000.000  rubles  more. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  paid? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  it  was.  I  knew  the  managers  of  a  large 
cigarette  factory  there,  and  they  paid  something  over  900,000  rubles 
in  cash.  They  doubled  the  price  of  cigarettes  every  time  they  were 
taxed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  vou  know  where  that  tax  monev  went? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  doubt  if  anybody  does.  There  were  two 
wealthy  men  in  the  town  who  were  taxed  for  1,000,000  rubles  apiece. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  to  other  storm  centei^s  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  was  the  only  real  fighting  on  any  scale  that  I 
saw  in  Russia.  I  went  back  to  Kharkov,  and  then  to  Moscow  and 
Petrograd.  Next  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  I  presume  that  Kharkov 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  of  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  Moscow  when  they  had  the  revolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  just  missed  that.  The  buildings  were  still  burning 
when  I  got  there,  in  a  few  cases. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  officials  of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  who  were  acting  in 
what  I  might  call  a  civil  capacity  rather  than  in  any  military  en- 
gagement, for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  and  intimidating  the  popu- 
lation ? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  At  Novo  Tcherkask,  in  that  city,  a  small  Kussian 
town,  Kaledines  had  his  headquarters.  That  is  a  really  important 
part  of  the  Don  Cossack  region.  When  they  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  give  up  the  city  of  Rostov,  the  volunteer  army  got  together 
a  hospital  train  and  took  some  300  officers,  went  into  the  hospitals 
and  rushed  these  wounded  men  into  this  hospital  train,  and  ran  them 
to  Novo  Tcherkask.  They  got  tliem  out  of  Rostov  just  about  two 
days  before  the  town  fell.  They  thought  at  that  time  that  Novo 
Tcherkask  would  not  be  taken.  It  was  then,  and  the  officers  who 
were  so  badly  wounded  that  they  could  not  be  removed  from  Novo 
Tcherkask — they  could  not  get  out  by  the  railroad  because  the  rail- 
roads were  cut  off,  and  any  men  who  were  so  badly  w^ounded  that 
they  could  not  be  gotten  out  any  other  way  and  who  remained  there 
in  ihe  "hospitals  and  private  homes — those  officers  were  all  killed, 
and  their  bodies  were  left  in  the  streets  of  Novo  Tcherkask  for  four 
days  before  anyone  dared  to  touch  them. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  horrible.    How  manv  were  there? 

Mr.  Dej>'nis.  Between  140  and  150.  That  was  a  matter  engendered 
by  the  hatred  between  soldiers  and  officers. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  they  Cossack  officers? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No;  only  a  few  of  the  men  who  joined  Tforniloff's 
army  were  Cossacks ;  a  very  few. 

Senator  Nelson.  t)id  the  Cossacks,  as  a  rule,  join  the  Red  Army? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  heard  of  Cossacks  w^ho  had  been  at  the  front  who 
w^ent  Bolshevik.  At  Christmas  time  they  sent  them  all  home  for 
Christmas  vacation,  hoping  that  tlie  old  people  could  straighten  them 
out,  because  they  were  against  the  movement. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  old  Cossacks  were  opposed  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  They  owned  land  and  had  no  desire  to  give  it 
up.  The  peasants  who  owned  land  in  Russia  were  I  do  not  know 
what  percentage,  but  a  small  percentage,  of  the  peasants  of  Russia ; 
and,  of  course,  the  Cossacks  who  owned  their  land  were  against  this 
movement,  naturally. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  settled  Cossacks  owned  their  land  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes:  by  the  Government  grant. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  hetman  of  the  Cossacks  did  not  join  the  Red 
Guard  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  this  as  I  do  about  Kaledines, 
but  the  man  who  took  his  place  as  hetman  was  later  killed.  The 
storj'  runs  that  he  attempted  to  escape  and  was  shot.  We  question 
it  very  much ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  facts. 

Senator  Oxtirman.  Did  they  attempt  to  divide  the  land  up 
amongst  the  people  while  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  that  was  done  in  many  cases. 

Senator  Overman.  And  they  took  the  land  away  from  the  land- 
owners? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  they  divide  it;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  there  was  no  special  way  of  doing  this  thing. 
It  varied,  I  think,  with  every  community  or  every  village.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  these  peasants,  I  should  say — although  the  figures  vary — 
do  not  own  their  own  land,  but  they  own  it  as  a  community,  and  in 
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many  cases  it  got  to  be  a  quarrel  between  one  village  and  the  next 
adjacent  as  to  which  one  was  to  get  this  estate  which  lay  in-between. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  all  settled  in  villages,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  live  under  an  old  "  Bible-time "  communist 
system. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  settled  in  villages  and  communes,  and 
the  land  is  owned  by  the  village  or  commune? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  call  them  mirs,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  mirs  own  the  lands  and  they  simply  appor- 
tion them  out  to  the  peasants;  each  man  has  his  particular  parcel 
to  cultivate? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  the  lands  are  allotted. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  they  allotted  to  the  individuals  or  allotted 
to  the  county  or  town? 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  are  talking  about  the  old  allotments? 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  talking  about  the  old  allotments. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  that  is  right;  to  the  individual.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  many  cases  as  to  which  village  was  to  get  this  interven- 
ing land.  While  these  people  generally  get  along  in  peace,  oftentimes 
there  is  a  good  deal  oi  jealousy  between  two  villages.  Here  is  one 
of  15,000  people  and  here  is  one  of  5,000,  and  the  question  arises  as 
to  who  shall  get  this  land  in  between,  and  in  that  event  the  village 
of  15,000  is  likely  to  get  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  Bolsheviki  attempt  to  disturb  the  old 
system  of  mir  allotments?  Did  they  attempt  to  break  up  the  sys- 
tem of  allotments  that  prevailed  there  where  the  mirs  owned  the 
land  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  believe  not,  though  it  may  be;  but  in  any  investiga- 
tion of  that  kind,  because  the  condition  of  things  was  so  kaleidoscopic, 
almost  anything  you  want  to  state  about  it  is  true,  whether  it  is 
typical  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  the  operations  under  the  Bolsheviki 
were  confined  to  the  confiscation  of  land  from  the  big  landowners? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  but  they  also  started  that  same  class  hatred 
between  the  peasants  who  lived  upon  their  own  land  and  those  who 
lived  under  the  commune  system.  A  number  of  years  ago  they  en- 
deavored to  get  the  peasants  to  live  upon  their  own  lands,  because 
this  system  they  have  is  like  the  case  of  a  one-year  tenacy  in  this 
country,  where  nothing  is  put  back  on  the  land :  and  in  the  Volga 
Valley,  which  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  the  land  had  been  farmed 
for  thousands  of  years,  with  nothing  being  put  back  on  the  land. 
Lenine  started  a  class  war  between  those  who  owned  their  lands  that 
way  and  those  living  in  the  communes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  this  town  where  you  saw  this  big  riot  that 
you  have  described  in  what  they  call  the  black  belt  of  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  rich  agricultural  prairie  country? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  term  "  steppe "  there  is  about  the  same  as 
"prairie"  here? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir;  prairie. 
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Senator  Overman.  What  did  they  do  with  the  big  merchants  and 
stores  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  had  on  paper  a  plan  for  the  taking  over  of 
this  land  and  the  taking  over  of  industry,  and  how  it  should  be 
organized  and  run,  but  that  is  not  so  simple  when  you  turn  loose 
100,000,000  people  with  hate  in  their  hearts.  It  did  not  go  according 
to  the  plan.  They  took  over  a  lot  of  factories,  and  in  most  cases  a 
lot  of  different  things  happened.  Every  group,  every  community, 
was  a  law  unto  itself. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  loot  the  stores  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  called  looting.  It  is  called  requi- 
sitioning.    ' 

Senator  Overman.  The  soldiers  had  the  right  to  requisition  what 
they  wanted? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  did,  seemingly.  In  Nijni  Novgorod  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  took  over  all  the  shoe  stores  and  clothing  stores  and 
hardware  stores. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  Nijni  Novgorod? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  lived  there  three  months.  These  officials  took  over 
all  those  shops  without  compensation. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  big  city  of  600,000  people  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  doubt  if  it  is  that  large.  It  is  a  city  of  some  size; 
between  250,000  and  350,000.    No  one  ever  knows  in  Bussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  where  they  hold  that  great  fair? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  hold  it  yet? 

Mr.  Dennis.  According  to  the  soviet  newspapers  of  Russia,  they 
had  a  magnificent  fair  there  last  summer.  There  was  no  more  fair 
there  than  there  is  on  this  table. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  side  of  the  Volga  is  it  on? 

Mr.  Dennis.  On  the  low  side.  The  town  is  divided  into  the  high 
town  and  the  low  town,  on  the  east  side  which  lies  right  along  the 
river.  The  soviet  newspapers,  however,  had  out  reports  that  this 
fair  was  running  very  successfully. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  the  Bolsheviki  or  Reds  gotten  control  of  the 
town  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  in  possession? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  the  government  undertake  to  run  them, 
when  they  took  over  these  stores  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  took  over  these  supplies  and  then  peddled  them 
out.  You  had  to  go  to  a  certain  commissar  and  ^et  a  permit  to  buy  a 
certain  pair  of  shoes,  and  then  go  and  stand  in  Ime.  I  was  told  there 
were  not  more  than  2,000  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  city. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  men  who  finally  got  the  shoes,  did  they 
have  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  bought  them  from  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  government  confiscated  them  and  then  sold 
them? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  a  way,  in  addition  to  taxation,  in  which 
the  government  gets  money? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  It  helps.  There  was  no  thought  of  compensation. 
Of  course,  it  was  specificalh'  understood,  when  they  took  over  all 
of  the  land,  that  there  was  to  be  no  compensation. 

Senator  Xklson.  How  did  they  operate  when  the  Soviets  took  over 
the  manufacturing  industries  i 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  just  took  them,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  ownei's.  The  owners  did  various  things.  I  question  if  you  could 
find  any  specific  case  that  was  typical  of  all  the  owners  here  and 
tliere. 

Senator  Xelson.  They  took  possession,  but  when  they  took  posses- 
sion did  they  undertake  to  operate  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  manner? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Under  a  committee  of  workmen,  and  under  the  eco- 
nomic committee,  which,  besides  workmen,  may  be  made  up  of  college 
professors,  or  whoever  happens  to  be  in  it.  But  I  fail  to  understand,, 
and  it  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehension,  how  the  other  men  who 
have  returned  from  Russia  state  that  the  industry  of  Russia  is  run- 
ning, because  it  is  not.  My  basis  for  the  statement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  I  saw  factories  in  tluee  cities  closed.  In  Nijni  Novgorod,  a 
large  manufacturing  town,  when  I  left  there  there  was  only  one  small 
factory  running. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  place  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Nijni  Novgorod — one  small  factory. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  town  of  half  a  million  people? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Three  hundred  thousand,  I  think,  would  be  nearer 
the  facts.  They  had  a  factory  there  that  luid  run  at  its  height  with 
25,000  men.  When  I  first  came  there  they  were  running  with  from 
12,000  to  14,000.  Statistics  are  hard  to  get  in  Russia.  Nobody  knows 
anything  accurately.  The  factory  was  closed.  That  factory,  to  my 
mind,  is  a  good  example  of  the  Bolshevik  methods  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  that  factory  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  had  manufactured  locomotives,  and  they  changed 
it  to  munitions  and  back  to  locomotives.  The  week  I  got  there  they 
demanded  of  their  soviet  a  new  election,  as  you  are  supposed  to  do 
under  the  constitution.  As  I  understand  it,  any  time  that  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  your  representative  of  the  soviet,  you  can  call  a 
meeting  and  elect  a  new  representative.  They  demanded  that  elec- 
ti(m.  They  could  not  get  it,  so  they  went  on  a  strike  for  a  week,  and 
finally  got  it,  and  they  elected  07  per  cent  of  the  new  representatives 
from  anti-Bolshevik  parties.  But  that  is  not  according  to  the  way 
they  play  the  game  in  Russia,  so  that  election  was  declared  null  and 
void,  and  the  old  representatives  of  the  Bolsheviki  held  over. 

Across  Volga  River  there  is  a  pontoon  bridge  which  they  use  in 
summer  time  and  take  up  in  winter,  as  they  use  the  ice  in  winter. 
That  bridge  was  not  laid  for  a  month  and  a  half  later  than  usual 
because  they  were  afraid  the  workmen  in  this  factorv  would  come 
across  the  river  and  take  the  town.  I  have  tried  to  go  to  that  town 
and  have  run  into  a  line  of  Red  (luards  hiding  around  in  the  grass 
with  nuichine  guns,  who  had  this  town  surrounded,  watching  it, 
because  thev  were  afraid  these  workmen  were  ccmiing  over. 

Senator  Wouo'it.  T  gather  that  the  workmen  \u  this  town  you 
spenk  of  had  become  disgusted  with  the  Bolshevik  crowd  J 
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Mr.  Dennis.  I  sliould  say  that  is  exactly  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  workmen  and  the  peasants  at  the  present  time  in 
Hussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  there  seem  to  be  any  head  or  system  to  their 
city  government  there  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  So  far  as  I  could  get  information  on  such  things,  in 
tallring  with  other  men  from  other  cities,  I  think  they  had  about 
as  efficient  a  local  soviet  in  Nijni  Novgorod  as  any  place.  They  had 
three  men  who  did  some  things  with  executive  ability.  Two  of  these 
men  were  men  of  some  education.  One  of  them  had  been  to  a  Rus- 
sian university.  But  in  the  last  month  I  was  there  they  fired  the  two 
top  men  in  the  soviet.  One  of  them,  who  was  what  they  call  the  state 
commissar,  said  that  they  fired  those  two  men  and  put  in  men  who 
were  of  more  radical  beliefs,  who  were  of  a  more  radical  state  of 
mind,  because  those  men  were  too  conservative;  and  that  tendency,  I 
think,  can  be  found  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  that  three-fourths  are  against  the 
Bolsheviki.  Why  do  they  not  rise  up  and  overthrow  the  Bolshevik 
government  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  One  answer  is  to  shrug  your  shoulders  and  say  "  That 
is  Russia ;  that  is  the  Russian  character."  The  Russians,  while  thev 
know  how  to  cooperate  in  business  and  in  cooperative  societies  (and 
they  did  organize  long  before  the  war  and  during  the  war  in  a  busi- 
ness way),  when  it  comes  to  politics  are  absolutely  hopeless.  They 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  compromise."  If  you  were 
to  gather  around  this  table  representatives  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
])al  Church,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  of  all  the  other  sects  that  we  have 
in  this  country,  and  ask  them  to  form  one  church,  you  would  have 
the  same  situation  you  would  have  in  Russia  if  you  were  to  ask 
these  political  parties  to  get  together. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  peasants — ^tliat  is,  the  real  Russian  peasants — 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  do  not  call  it  the  Greek  Church,  but  the  Rus- 
sian Church. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  Russian  Church. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  suppose  that  some  great  patriotic  leader 
like  Nicholas,  or  a  great  general  in  the  army,  could  organize  these 
people  into  an  army  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  very  much  have  my  doubts.  I  like  the  Russian 
people  very  much — the  ones  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  I  like 
personally  very  much — ^but  if  you  try  to  do  anything  with  them,  to 
organize  them,  you  can  not  do  it,  because  they  will  not  get  together. 
There  is  a  saying  in  Russia  which  very  plainly  describes  the  Russian 
characteristics,  and  which  is  true,  that  any  time  you  get  three  Rus- 
sians together  you  have  five  opinions,  and  I  think  that  any  man  who 
has  tried  to  do  things  with  them  will  agree  to  that  statement. 

Senator  Woucovr.  Then  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  vigorously  \ 
pursued  their  terrorism  served  to  restrain  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
people  from  asserting  their  wish  in  overthrowing  the  Bolsheviki  ?    ^ ' 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  very  thoroughly  intimidatecl  them  by  standing^ 
them  up  against  a  wall  and  shooting  them,  and  by  imprisonment,  and 
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by  a  general  lack  of  safety,  and  the  requisitioning  and  taking  over 
of  houses  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They  had  them  very  thoroughly 
intimidated.  The  Bussian  peasant  has  fought  again  and  again  and 
is  fighting  against  the  Red  Guard.  Why  ?  On  account  of  fixed  prices 
for  food  and  fixed  prices  on  grain,  at  which  he  must  sell,  and  because 
on  the  things  that  he  needs  to  buy,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  he  can 
not  get  because  there  is  very  little  of  them,  there  are  no  fixed  prices. 
The  sky  is  the  limit.  I  have  seen  at  the  bazaar  in  the  city  of  Nijni 
Novgorod  the  Red  Guard  go  down  there  and  just  take  the  food  away 
from  the  peasants  at  the  fixed  price,  which  is  far  below  the  market 
price.  They  feel  about  this  the  same  as  the  American  farmer  would 
if  you  put  a  price  of  22  cents  on  his  wheat  to-morrow,  instead  of  $2 — 
or  whatever  it  is.  When  the  soldiers  came  out  to  take  the  food  there 
were  many  fights,  because  the  peasant  had  been  told  to  take  his  gun 
home,  and  he  did,  and  in  some  cases  he  took  a  machine  gun,  and  he 
had  been  told  to  use  it,  and  had  been  told  he  was  a  free  man;  and  the 
peasants  fought,  and  the  Red  Guards  many  times  got  the  worst  of  it. 
Of  course,  wnile  it  is  not  written  in  Russia,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would  agree  with  this  at  all,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  only  one 
rule  under  which  the  Bolsheviki  work  in  Russia,  and  that  is  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means. 

Senator  Overman.  The  whole  population  is  a  mob?  It  is  just 
anarchy? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  if  you  are  not  a  Bolshevik,  "  Get  out.  We 
will  not  feed  you.  And  if  you  work  against  us,  we  will  kill  you."  I 
can  not  imagine  that  it  was  any  more  dangerous  under  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible for  a  man  to  speak  openly  against  the  government  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  give  us,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  their 
scheme  of  government,  of  the  national  Bolshevik  government ;  what 
their  plan  is? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  leaders  of  this  government  were  advanced  social- 
ists of  the  radical  type  and  believed  in*  going  the  full  length  of  social- 
ism, and  going  it  by  the  most  radical  methods,  by  force.  Other 
precepts  they  have;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  capital,  or 
private  property,  and  that  everything  must  belong  to  the  state,  all 
land  and  all  sources  of  production ;  and  they  have  had  it  specifically 
nominated  in  the  bond  that  there  shall  be  no  discussion  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  done.  They  take  these  things  by  force,  without  compensation 
for  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  do  they  follow  it  up  and  say  how  the  state 
is  to  utilize  this  property  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  that  on  paper  they  had  a  pretty  good  scheme, 
from  their  viewpoint;  but  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
organize,  with  a  vast  country  and  a  terribly  disorganized  people  who 
are  amazingly  unintelligent,  so  far  as  reading  and  writing  are  con- 
cerned. They  cut  themselves  out  a  big  piece  of  work,  and  they  started 
something  they  could  not  control.  When  they  got  re^dy  to  give  a 
man  orders,  they  found  they  could  not  give  him  orders. 

Senator  Nelson.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  land.  Their 
scheme  was  that  all  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  state,  was  it  not,  and 
the  use  of  it  f^hoiild  be  distributed  among  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  when  you  come  to  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, their  scheme  was  to  take  possession  of  them  and  have  them 
operated  by  the  government? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Tney  belonged  to  the  people,  through  the  government. 
They  say  everything  belongs  to  the  people,  because  that  is  a  more 
popular  way  of  puttmg  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  about  the  banks? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Ditto. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  to  be  taken  over  by  the — — 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  were  taken  over. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  to  be  run  by  the  Bolshevik  men  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  people.  Private  property  goes  out 
of  the  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  no  longer  any  private  property? 

Mr.  Dennis.  From  which  you  receive  an  income — no.  I  had  a  very 
interesting  conversation  with  the  bank  commissar  in  Nijni  Novgo- 
rod. I  think  I  could  bust  any  good  bank  there  is  in  this  city  in  about 
a  week,  if  they  would  let  me  run  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  a 
bank.  *This  chap  had  very  interesting  ideas  about  it.  Inasmuch  as 
we  know  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  this  chap's  idea,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  to  me,  was  to  get  rid  of  money.  He  said,  "  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  a  chicken  will  cost  5,000  rubles,  and  that  will  mean 
that  money  will  have  no  value,  and  we  will  get  rid  of  it.  We  will  not 
need  any  money." 

Senator  Nelson.  He  would  go  back  to  the  system  of  barter  and  ex- 
change that  prevailed  before  we  got  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  think  he  thought  much  beyond  the  point  of 
getting  rid  of  money ;  it  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  tear  it  up,  and  that 
kind  of  idea.  That  was  from  a  man  who  had  charge  of  all  the  banks 
in  his  district. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  money  they  have  in  circulation  now  is  all 
paper  money,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Irredeemable  paper  money,  which  they  are  print- 
incr  and  issuing  almost  without  limit  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  have  they  done  with  the  gold  that  was  in 
the  banks? 

Mr.  Dennis.  There  were  several  gold  centers.  At  Nijni  Novgorod 
they  had  a  lot  of  gold.  I  at  one  time  knew  the  amount  of  gold  in 
Nijni  Novgorod. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  not,  as  a  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  take  over  about  $200,000,000  of  gold  of  the  towns  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  some  talk  about  it,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  facts.  I  know  they  brought  to  Nijni  Novgorod  from 
Biga  a  large  amount  of  gold,  stocks,  bonds,  and  collateral  of  all 
kinds,  brought  with  the  German  bankers  who  had  run  those  banks. 
Those  Germans  I  knew  personally  in  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  they  were 
sitting  around  hoping  and  praying  they  could  get  their  hands  on  this 
gold. 

Senator  Overman.  When  you  got  your  check  from  the  United 
States  for  your  salary,  how  did  you  get  the  money  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  always  got  the  money  directly.  But  it  was  possible 
to  go  out  and  sell  it,  because  many  wealthy  people  who  had  money 
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hidden,  who  saw  this  thing  coming  and  got  their  money  out  of 
the  banks  in  cash,  were  getting  nervous  because  all  the  time  they 
were  having  searches  and  it  was  possible  that  this  money  would  be 
discovered  and  be  confiscated,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  exchange 
money  for  a  draft  on  America,  because  it  was  easier  to  hide  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  gentleman  who  had  these  interesting  finan- 
cial views  you  speak  of,  the  commisar  of  the  banks,  I  am  curious  to 
laiow  whether  he  was  in  a  position  of  large  responsibility.  How 
much  territory  did  he  have  under  his  jurisdiction  where  he  was  going 
to  put  into  effect  these  ideas? 

Mr.  Dennis.  He  was  running  the  banks  of  Xijni  Novgorod . 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  how  large  a  place? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Three  hundred  thousand,  with  a  lot  of  big  banks 
there,  with  big  supplies  of  money. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  he  stay  in  that  office  as  long  as  you  were  in 
the  country? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  vou  in  southern  Russia,  on  the  border  of 
the  Black  Sea,  at  Odessa,  and  in  the  Crimea  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson,  Were  you  on  the  Siberian  Railroad? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  we  went  across  by  the  trans-Siberian,  going  in 
by  Vhidivostok  to  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  time  did  vou  ffo  in  ? 

Mr.  D?:nnis.  The  1st  of  November,  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand,  now,  and  I  want  to  know  if  it  is 
not  your  information,  that  what  I  call  the  anti-Red  Guard,  the  anti- 
Bolsheviki,  control  the  railroads  as  far  west  as  Omsk,  and  perhaps 
as  far  west  as  Perm ;  is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  only  newspaper  reports  on  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  your  understanding,  too? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes ;  from  what  I  read. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  not  control  that  whole  line  from  Vladi- 
vostok out  as  far  as  Perm,  which  is  the  largest  town  west  of  the 
Ural  Mountains? 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  might  be  true  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be  not 
true,  because  my  experience  with  the  railroads  in  Russia  was  that  you 
never  knew.  You  got  on  a  train,  and  perhaps  you  got  there  and  per- 
haps you  did  not. 

Senator  Overman.  You  did  not  know  Lenine  and  Trotsky  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Personally,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  they  men  of  ability,  brains,  and  educa- 
tion, by  reputation? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir:  I  should  sav  thev  were  verv  able  men  and 

•  •  • 

thoroughly  believed  that  this  was  the  way  to  bring  about  heaven  on 
earth,  and  to  end  the  ills  of  societv. 

* 

Senator  Wolcott.  Their  route  to  heaven,  though,  seems  to  have 
been  first  through  hell? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  route  was  circuitous.  However,  as  you  know 
from  reading  the  Liberator,  the  American  magazine,  Mr.  Lenine 
answers  any  criticism  which  I  might  make,  or  any  other  man  testify- 
ing here,  and  says:  "Of  course  this  happened  and  that  happened; 
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of  course  it  did.  We  have  made  mistakes,  but  what  can  you  expect  ? 
Look  where  we  are  going  and  what  we  are  aiming  at — what  we  want 
to  do !"  He  meets  almost  all  those  criticisms  in  that  article  in  the 
Liberator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Their  aim,  theoretically  at  least,  is  a  pure 
socialistic  government,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  With  one  class  only. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  one  class  oiily,  and  that  is  what  they  call  the 
proletariat? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  includes  the  peasants  and  the  working  men, 
I  suppose? 

]yjr.  Dennis.  In  Russia  they  would  say  it  was  rather  simpler  than 
in  any  other  country  because  they  have  more  of  the  proletariat.  The 
proletariat  are  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  people,  and  the  so-called 
upper  classes  are  a  smaller  per  cent,  and  the  scheme  was  to  have 
only  one  class  when  they  got  through. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  did  not  make  any  provision  for  what  we 
call  in  this  country  the  large  body  of  consumers,  did  they?  They 
did  not  have  anv  idea  on  that,  did  thev? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  look  upon  everybody  as  a  producer  and  con- 
sumer and,  according  to  the  plan,  everybody  has  plenty.  There  is 
no  difference  in  class,  no  difference  in  caste. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  any  attempt  made  toward  education? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes ;  they  have  very  fine  plans  on  paper. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  the  country  invaded  a  good  deal  by 
German  business  men? 

Mr.  Dennis.  German  business  men  and  commissions  were  in 
Nijni  Novgorod.  I  hardly  ever  went  out  of  the  house  except  some- 
body, paid  by  a  German,  followed  me  around. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Germans  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand 
among  the  Reds? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Very  much  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  affiliation  and  com- 
bination between  the  Bolsheviki,  the  Red  people,  and  the  German 
people  who  were  there  in  Russia  ?  . 

Mr.  Dennis.  An  affiliation  to  this  extent.  This  is  purely  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  as  is  all  of  it,  from  my  observation.  There  was  an 
affiliation  to  this  extent,  that  each  group  was  trying  to  use  the  other 
group.  It  was  not  that  they  had  any  great  sympathy  with  Germany 
at  all,  but  if  they  could  use  Germany,  well  and  good ;  and  Germany 
was  trying  to  use  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  But,  I  mean  there  were  a  good  many  German 
missions  there,  business  men  and  spies  and  others  that  were  con- 
stantly operating  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  very  well  aware  of  it  in  Nijni 
Novgorod.  They  had  large  commissions  there,  and  ostensibly  these 
men  were  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  Central  Empire  prisoners. 
That  is  whv  they  were  there,  on  the  surface.  They  were  there  when 
I  left. 

Senator  Nelson.  Carrying  on  the  business  of  propaganda  in 
Bussia? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  They  were.  I  knew  of  two  cases  where  they  had 
bought  stock,  and  they  carried  the  ^mble  through  to  the  last  minute, 
buying  stock  in  industries,  and  buying  estates. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  seem  to  be  well  posted.  If  there  is  any- 
thing else  you  have  not  told  us  about  this  matter  that  you  think 
we  ought  to  know,  or  the  American  people  ought  to  know,  I  wish 
you  would  tell  us. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  belongs  in  this  hearing 
or  not,  but  a  thing  that  interested  me*  very  much  was  to  discover 
a  number  of  men  in  positions  of  power,  commissars  in  the  cities 
here  aud  there  in  Bussia,  who  had  lived  in  America. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  had  been  graduated  here? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  had  they  lived  mostly,  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Dennis.  In  the  industrial  centers.  I  met  a  number  of  them, 
and  I  sat  around  and  listened  to  attacks  upon  America  Uiat  I  would 
not  take  from  any  man  in  this  country ;  but  I  took  it  over  there  be- 
cause I  was  asking  favors,  and  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  get  into  an 
altercation,  as  I  did  not  want  to  get  in  jail. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  the  men  who  had  lived  for  years  in  this 
country,  and  had  gone  back  there,  occupying  prominent  positions  in 
this  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Woloott.  In  the  main,  of  what  nationality  were  they? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Hebrew. 

Senator  Wolcott.  German  Hebrews? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Russian  Hebrews.  The  men  that  I  met  there  had 
lived  in  America,  according  to  their  stories,  anywhere  from  3  to  12 
years. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know,  years  ago  they  colonized  a  lot  of  Ger- 
mans over  there  in  southern  Bussia.    We  call  them  Mennonites. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes ;  we  call  them  that  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  what  their  attitude  was? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  what  their  prejudice  was,  but  I  judge 
that  they  had  a  prejudice,  from  the  information  I  got  that  they  at 
the  end  were  pretty  badly  treated  by  the  Russian  Government.  They 
were  deported  and  sent  into  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  They,  were  settled  there  originally  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  war.  They  were  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Russia, 
and  were  given  land,  and  given  immunity  from  military  service ;  but 
that  military  immunity  was  afterwards  revoked.  Now,  were  they 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  or  were  they  with  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  could  only  say 
that  these  men  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  some  of  them  before, 
in  large  numbers,  were  dispossessed  and  sent  into  Siberia  and  put 
in  the  internment  camps,  because  of  supposedly  pro-German  senti- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  occupied  that  territory  around  the  lower 
Don,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes ;  there  were  numbers  of  them  there,  and  then  they 
were  pretty  well  scattered. 

SAHQf/^r  Nelson.  In  the  black  belt,  on  the  verge  of  the  arid  country. 
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Senator  0\'erman.  Are  these  people  over  there,  who  have  lived  in 
the  United  States,  taking  part  in  this  Bolshevik  movement? 

Mr.  Dennis.  This  is  a  thing  that,  in  my  opinion,  backed  up  by 
the  opinions  of  other  Americans,  Englishmen,  and  Frenchmen  with 
whom  I  talked  when  we  got  into  Moscow,  and  were  waiting  there 
three  weeks  before  we  got  out,  and  comparing  notes,  seems  more  in- 
teresting than  the  fact  that  they  are  there  in  positions  of  power,  that 
these  men  were  the  most  bitter  and  implacable  men  in  Russia  on  the 
program  of  the  extermination,  if  necessary,  of  the  bourgeois  class. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  constitute  the  Ked  element,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  In  many  cases. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  most  cases? 

Mr.  Dennis.  In  many  cases.    I  would  not  say  in  most,  but  in  many. 

Senator  Nelson.  Trotsky  himself  came  from  thig  country,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes ;  he  had  lived  in  this  country. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  they  are  in  favor  of  the  extermination 
of  the  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir.  I  never  met  a  more  implacable  individual 
than  a  man  that  they  called  the  war  commissar  m  Nijni  Novgorod. 
He  had  been  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  Hebrews  that  had  been  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Dennis.  These  men  are;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  they  are  making  to 
carnr  that  propaganda  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  can  not  go  into  court  and  prove  it,  but  I  have 
some  very  definite  suspicions,  and  some  facts  which  would  indicate 
considerable;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Give  us  what  you  have. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  believe  the  information  on  that  score  that  I  have  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  through  other  sources; 
but,  going  to  their  meetings  as  I  have  done  in  the  city  X)f  Chicago, 
there  is  no  question  at  all  about  their  approval  of  the  Eussian 
system  and  of  their  desire  to  bring  it  to  pass  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  many  of  that  class  of  people  in  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  first  meeting  I  went  to  was  in  the  Chicago  Coli- 
seum, which  was  packed.  Indeed,  they  had  overflow  meetings,  and 
all  the  speakers  had  to  go  out  and  double  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  AncTthat  was  a  socialist  meeting? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Publishing  Russian  propaganda? 

Mr.  Dennis.  A  red-flag  meeting. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  anv  affiliation  between  them  and  the 
I.  W.  W.  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  As  to  any  affiliation  in  fact  or  in  organization  I  do 
not  know ;  but  they  are  absolutely  affiliated,  I  should  say,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  both  going  to  the  same  place. 

Senator  Overman.  As  they  both  tend  to  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  both  want  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  aiming  for  the  same  end  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  By  the  same  methods? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  see  no  difference  between  them  at  all;  but  as  to 
whether  they  have  any  affiliation  in  organization  I  do  not  know. 
That  is  bound  to  come,  I  think.  If  the  movement  goes  on  they  will 
get  together,  of  course. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  circulating  much  Bolshevik  literature 
out  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Have  you  seen  copies  of  the  American  Bolshevik, 
published  in  Minneapolis? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  and  I  had  something  from  that  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  is  a  fair  example  of  it.  I  have  here  some  of  the 
handbills  they  were  distributing,  which  call  for  immediate  action. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  that  great  handbill  that  they 
were  sending  all  over  the  country  and  posting  up,  "  The  War  is  over, 
now  for  revolution  "  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  not  seen  that ;  no,  sir.  But  nothing  of  that 
kind  would  surprise  me,  after  what  I  have  learned  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Coliseum? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know.  Several  times  I  asked  what  it  was, 
but  I  could  not  get  definite  figures  on  it.  I  think  it  runs  from  six  to 
ten  thousand. 

St^nator  Wolcott.  At  this  large  meeting  which  you  attended,  at 
which  they  had  to  have  overflow  meetings,  did  the  meeting  seem  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  expressed,  or  was  it  ni^de  up  largely 
of  people  who  were  there  just  to  look  on? 

Mr,  Dennis.  There  were  there  a  number  of  observers  like  myself, 
and  a  good  many  Government  observers  were  there,  but  with  the  first 
mention  of  the  names  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  the  crowd  arose  to  its 
feet  and  applauded  for  five  minutes.  They  had  on  the  wall,  I  re- 
member, a  long  strip  of  paper  containing  a  list  of  the  soviet  repub- 
lics of  the  worlcl.  This  list  was  a  little  premature,  I  think.  Xeveithe- 
less  it  was  there.  It  began  with  Russia,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  went  on  down  through  the  list,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  large 
question  mark,  "Which  is  next?"  And  every  speaker,  not  by  actual 
words,  but  by  inference,  said  that  America  would  be  the  next  one; 
and  every  time  that  was  done  there  was  sure  to  be  applause. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  observe  the  character  of  the  people  there, 
or  their  nationality? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  a  very  well-dressed,  intelligent-looking  crowd; 
Hot  starving  people  by  any  means.  Indeed,  I  have  always  maintained 
that  Bolshevism  is  not  a  cry  or  demand  for  bread;  it  is  a  state  of 
mind,  and  it  must  be  met  as  such.  They  were  a  pretty  well-dressed, 
intelligent  crowd. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  as  to  their  nationality.  Were  they  native- 
born  Americans,  or  were  they  foreigners? 

Mr.  Dennis.  One  could  only  tell  by  the  applause  when  the 
speeches  were  made  in  the  different  languages,  as  to  the  predominant 
number  of  people  there.  We  had  speeches  in  Polish,  i  iddish,  and 
German,  but  when  the  Russian  delegate  got  up  and  said,  "Com- 
rades," whicli  is  a  great  word  in  Russia,  I  should  say  at  least  70  per 
cent  of  that  audience  got  to  their  feet. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Which  tongue  seemed  to  rank  next  to  the  Kus- 
sian  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  say  Yiddish.  There  was  an  American  work- 
man, about  50  years  old,  who  sat  immediately  to  my  right,  with  whom 
I  talked  a  good  deal;  a  well-dressed,  first-class  looKing  workman.  It 
was  really  my  first  contact  with  that  type  of  man,  and  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  would  just  as  willingly  try  to  drive  a  tenpenny  nail  into  a 
cement  block  as  to  try  to  get  an  idea  into  that  man's  head.  I  never 
found  any  greater  hatred  than  that  man  had  for  the  capitalistic  class, 
as  he  called  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  he  was  of  American  nationality  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  what  you  have  seen  since  yoii  came  back, 
there  at  Chicago,  you  would  think  there  is  propaganda  going  on  here 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Very  definitely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understood  you  awhile  ago,  you  found  some 
of  the  very  prominent  men  in  the  Bolshevik  government  over  there 
that  were  men  who  had  lived  in  this  country  and  gone  back  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  interesting  thing  about  it  was  not  their  promi- 
nence but  thqir  bitterness. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  most  bitter? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  recognize  any  speakers  of  prominence 
at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  beg  pardon? 

Senator  Overman.  Were  any  of  these  speakers  men  of  prominence 
in  Chicago  or  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Oh,  yes;  all  the  men  who  have  been  on  trial  before 
Judge  Landis  spoke  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  these  speakers  at 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Steadman,  Victor  Berger,  and  what  is  the  man's  name 
that  begins  with  Er?  He  is  a  Norwegian.  All  the  men  who  have 
been  on  trial  before  Judge  Landis  spoke  at  that  meeting,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others. 

Senator  0^^:RMAN.  There  has  been  more  than  one  meeting? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  I  have  gone  to  some  smaller  meetings. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  small  ward  meetings,  do  they  not,  in 
the  localities  where  they  live? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  have  local  speakers  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  at  it  continually,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  this  can  be  proved.  There  are  now  some  paid 
traveling  speakers.    The  organization  has  a  paid  staff. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  come  across  any  of  these  men  who 
have  been  in  Russia  and  have  come  back  here  and  are  carrying  on 
propaganda  here? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  Mr.  Williams? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Williams  or  Mr.  Reed.    I  have 

read  their  stuff,  and  John  Williams's  wife's  book. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  did  not  come  across  them  in  Bussia  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Both  of  these  men  had  left  Soviet  Bussia  before  I 
got  in  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  find  many  native-bom  Americans  work- 
ing in  this  propaganda  here? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  know  the  men 
and  their  history  well  enough  to  say,  sir. 

Senator  0\terman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "soviet"? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  nearest  translation  would  be  "committee,"  or 
"  conference."  "  Conference,"  I  think,  would  perhaps  be  the  nearest 
English  equivalent. 

Senator  Overman.  What  percentage  of  the  people  of  Russia  are 
educated  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  figures  vary.  The  figures  as  to  illiteracy  run 
anywhere  from  70  to  85  per  cent.  It  depends  upon  what  man  you 
happen  to  be  reading.  I  do  not  think  they  know  anything  about 
accurate  statistics  in  Russia. 

Senator  OverMxXN.  Under  the  old  regime,  did  they  have  any  pub- 
lic schools? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  about  5  per  cent  of  the  people,  under  the  old 
regime,  were  permitted  a  real  education,  according  to. the  best  au- 
thority that  I  can  get.  There  are  some  figures  on  that,  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  are  accurate  enough,  as  to  education,  schools,  and  so 
fortli,  and  how  many  children  actually  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school 
in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Russian  peasants,  as  a  rule,  are  illiterate? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  knows  the 
situation  thoroughly,  who  talkg  about  the  situation  in  Russia  as  a 
deniorracy.  I  have  heard  many  people  talk  about  it  as  a  great  de- 
mocracy. To  my  mind  that  is  an  absolute  misnomer,  arid  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  printed  and  spoken  statements  of  Lenine  and 
otheiN,  who  ought  to  know  what  kind  of  a  show  they  are  running 
over  there.  They  do  not  call  it  that.  They  specifically  state  that  it 
is  not  a  democracy. 

Senator  Overman.  Not  a  democracy? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No;  and  it  is  not  supposed  to  be.  It  is  an  autocracy 
of  the  proletariat. 

Senator  Overman.  They  do  not  want  liberty? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  they  would  say  they  did.  They  would  not 
agree  with  that.  But  they  want  it  in  a  way  that  is  peculiar,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thev  have  in  these  different  mirs  or  villaffes.  and 
in  the  wards  or  portions  of  cities  themselves,  their  local  Soviets,  or 
local  councils? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  send  representatives  to  the  national 
(Soviet  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  head  soviet. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  constitutes  their  government,  really! 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course,  the  general  soviet  has  to  have  admin- 
istrative officers? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  would  be  democratic  if  the  people  away  back  in  the 
villages  and  in  the  factories  could  elect  and  send  up  anybody  they 
wanted  to,  but  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  date  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to.    They  have  to  send  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  they  will  not  be  received? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  If  they  elect  one  of  their  own  men  who  is  an 
anti-Bolshevik,  what  is  the  result?    They  just  do  not  receive  him? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  that  case  I  spoke  of  in  the  factory  at  Novgorod 
would  be  typical.  They  declared  the  election  null  and  void  and  held 
over  the  old  representatives  to  the  soviet.  In  some  cases  they  told  the 
people,  "  You  must  elect  Bolsheviks  and  Bolsheviks  only."  Indeed, 
there  is  going  to  be  just  one  class,  and  one  party  in  this  class. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  the  territory  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  control,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  forming  these  local  Soviets  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  other  part  of  Russia  that  is  in  the  control 
of  the  white  guard,  or  the  anti-Bolsheviki,  they  have  not  adopted 
that  system? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know,  because  all  the  time  I  was  there  after 
I  got  in  I  was  in  soviet  Russia,  and  I  have  no  information  about  the 
outside  other  than  this  information. 

Senator  Overman.  That  general  congress  or  assembly  representing 
the  ffovemment  is  not  called  the  Duma  now,  under  the  new  system? 

Mr,  Dennis.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  they  call  it? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  called  the  central  soviet. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  have  abolished  the  legislative  duma,  have 
they  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  these  Soviets  all  the 
way  around  will  not  take  orders  from  anybody  unless  thev  want  to. 
If  it  fits  in  with  their  plan,  well  and  good.  If  it  does  not,  tney  do  not 
obey.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  committee.  If  they  do  not  do  the 
right  thing,  they  fire  them  and  get  another  that  will,  and  they  get 
quick  action. 

Senator  Overman.  Will  they  have  a  general  law  for  the  general 
so\det  itself? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  if  it  happens  to  tally  with  what  they  want  to  do. 
Of  course,  there  has  been  a  flood  of  "  decrets."  Every  man  in  a 
town  that  has  any  power  issues  a  decret,  and  sometimes  they  are 
wise  decrets  and  looking  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  but  at 
other  times  they  are  the  most  idealistic  things  you  ever  saw,  and  at 
other  times  they  are  perfectly  wild  and  harebrained ;  but  nevertheless 
thev  are  issued  and  plasterea  up  on  the  walls  of  the  town. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  cohesive  principle 
there  is  in  their  government  at  present  is  the  reign  of  terror  they 
carry  on  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  should  say  that  in  the  beginning  its  power  was  de- 
rived from  machine  guns. 
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Senator  Overman.  Are  thev  manufacturing  munitions? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  know  of  only  one  plant  that  ran  for  a  short  time, 
but  they  had  enough  out  of  the  supplies  of  old  Russia  to  keep  them 
goin^  for  their  military  operations.  Of  course,  with  this  new  array 
which  they  are  getting  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do.  They  had 
called  five  years  to  the  colors  when  I  left,  and  they  were  very  much 
afraid  of  that  army.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  whether 
to  arm'  it  or  not  to  arm  it.  Of  course,  they  keep  the  army  up  now. 
because  if  a  factory  closes  down  and  the  workmen  are  thrown  out  oi 
a  job  and  have  nothing  to  do,  they  put  them  in  the  army  and  pay 
them  a  certain  amount  each  month.  It  was  400  rubles  when  I  was  in 
Nijni  Novgorod.  I  think  it  is  higher  now.  They  supported  the  men 
and  their  families.  That  is  the  kind  of  coercion  that  keeps  the  red 
army  together. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  the  Bolsheviki  got  woman  suffrage?  Do 
the  women  take  part  in  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  never  saw  very  many  of  them  in  these  meetings, 
but  they  have  it  on  paper;  yes,  sir. 

Mai.  Humes.  The  money  they  pay  to  the  soldiers  simply  comes 
from  the  printing  press.  They  make  money  on  the  printing  press 
as  they  need  it  to  pay  these  solaiers,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sii\  I  had  at  one  time  the  figures,  put  out  by  the 
head  man  of  the  government,  of  the  deficit  on  the  railroad — ^the  esti- 
mated deficit — amounting  to  I  forget  how  many  hundred  millions  of 
rubles,  and  the  amount  of  the  factory  and  industry  deficit,  and  so  on. 

On  the  Volga  River  all  the  traffic  had  stopped  and  there  were  at 
least  200  boats,  some  of  them  passenger  boats,  the  finest  I  ever  saw  on 
any  river,  standing  idle,  and  the  workmen  with  their  families  were 
living  on  them  and  being  paid  by  the  government  from  time  to  time 
as  they  could  get  the  money  down  to  them. 

Senator  Overman.  The  commerce  on  the  river  then,  had  practi- 
cally ceased  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Virtually  so.  It  was  down  at  the  lowest  ebb,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  coal  or  oil.  The  thing  was  petering  out  be- 
cause of  no  fuel. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  normal  times  there  was  an  immense  water 
commerce  on  the  Volga? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  it  is  a  great  center,  with  vessels  of  all  kinds 
there.  The  flour  mills  there  were  closed,  and  all  the  factories  were 
closed  except  one  when  I  left. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  any  schedule  on  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  the  railroad  organization 
has  kept  going.  The  railroad  guild,  perhaps  you  might  call  it,  has 
kept  going  against  tremendous  odds,  and  they  have  maintained  a 
passenger  service.    The  freight  service  is  badly  disorganized. 

In  all  Russia,  in  about  10  months  while  I  was  there,  I  rtever  but 
once  in  any  state  anywhere  in  Russia  saw  carpenters  or  masons 
working.  Never  but  once  did  I  see  men  with  hammers  and  nails  and 
saws  in  their  hands. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  not  any  building  going  on? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Absolutely  nothing.  The  whole  thing  was  going  to 
destruction.  I  saw  a  band  stand  being  built.  That  was  the  only 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  process  of  construction  in  Russia. 
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Senator  Overman.  What  are  the  houses  of  the  peasants  con- 
structed of? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Logs,  where  they  can  get  them.  They  are  fine  log 
houses. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  thatched  roofs? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Sometimes;  but  log  houses,  well  built. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  the  schools  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Not  during  the  summer,  and  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion in  Nijni  Novgorod  as  to  whether  they  would  open  this  fall 
or  not.  on  account  of  financial  difficulties. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  the  farms  in  operation,  or  had  many  of 
them  left  the  farms? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  read  an  article  not  long  ago  in  some  American 
magazine,  by  an  American  whom  I  knew'  over  there,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  acreage  this  year  was  about  10  per  cent.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  not  anywhere  near  the  fact  in  thie  case.  In  the  districts 
which  I  knew  from  my  personal  knowledge  and  from  information 
which  I  got  in  Nijni  Novgorod  and  from  information  which  we  got 
from  people  from  the  other  sections  who  came  into  the  consulate  in 
Moscow,  75  would  be  very  much  nearer  the  truth. 

Senator  Nelson.  Seventy-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  Others  even  put  it  higher  than  that.  But  in  my 
opinion,  the  crops  were  very  good.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  but  if  they 
had  the  brains  for  organization  and  could  get  their  traffic  organized 
so  that  thev  could  distribute  it,  I  believe  there  i^  enough  stuff  in 
soviet  Russia  to  feed  the  Russians;  not  well,  but  to  keep  them  from 
starvation. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  their  wheat?  Is  it  spring  wheat  or  win- 
ter wheat? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Both,  I  believe.  We  could  go  from  Nidjni  Novgorod 
down  the  Volga  River  and  up  the  Kama  River  to  Perm,  and  buy 
white  flour  pretty  reasonably.  A  friend  of  mine  went,  and  got  flour 
for  12  rubles  a  pood,  or  36  English  pounds. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  these  peasants  most  hospitable  in  their 
nature? 

Mr.  Dennis.  As  individuals;  yes,  sir,  they  are.  You  could  buy 
flour  for  10  rubles  a  pood,  but  they  would  not  allow  you  to  take  it 
out  of  the  city,  or  into  a  different  State.  You  could  not  take  it 
across  the  line.  My  man  got  back  because  he  was  working  for  an 
American,  and  my  English  friend  got  back  because  he  had  a  British 
passport,  but  a  man  who  lived  within  two  blocks  of  me  in  Nijni 
Novgorod  had  the  flour  taken  away  from  him. 

Maj.  Humes.  He  was  a  Russian? 

Mr.  Dennis.  He  was  a  Russian.  It  was  possible  for  a  German  to 
go  there  and  buy  flour  by  the  thousand  poods  and  take  it  out 
without  any  difficulty.  He  got  it  out  of  that  State,  but  it  did  not 
go  into  Germany.  There  was  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  Germany  getting  stuff  out  of  Russia,  and  trains  of  cars 
had  a  way  of  being  sidetracked  and  turning  up  somewhere  else. 

Senator  Overman.  I  should  think  that  after  this  war  and  so  many 
people  being  killed,  they  would  have  a  great  antipathy  to  the  Ger- 
mans. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  bourgeois  class  could 
be  summed  up  by  what  a  man  whom  I  knew  pretty  well  said  to  me. 
He  said:  "I  know  it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  want  the  Germans  to 
come  in  here.  I  know  in  the  end  we  will  regret  it,  and  we  would 
much  rather  have  somebody  else  come,  but  nobody  else  will  come, 
and  it  is  '  any  port  in  a  storm.'  If  the  Germans  come,  my  life  and  my 
property  will  be  safe."  I  do  not  blame  them  at  all  for  feeling  that 
way  about  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  there  any  breakdown  of  the  moral  standards 
in  this  Bolshevik  regime? 

Mr.  Dennis.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  it,  and  about  these 
proclamations  which  have  appeared  in  American  newspapers,  and 
those  proclamations  in  two  cases  I  know  of  were  actually  put  up; 
but  whether  they  were  put  up  by  the  government  or  not  is  a  very 
large  question  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  they  purport  to  be  official  proclamations? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  were  put  up  in  the  city  of  Samara,  signed  by 
the  anarchists,  and  about  two  days  later,  as  quick  as  they  could  get 
out  an  answer  to  it,  the  anarchists  came  out  with  another  proclama- 
tion which  they  pasted  up  over  the  town,  saying  that  the  first  one 
had  not  been  sent  out  by  them,  but  had  been  sent  out  by  the  enemies 
of  the  anarchists  to  discredit  that  group.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  story.    It  was  about  the  nationalization  of  women. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  opposed  to  religion,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  Bolsheviks? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  advocate  a  sort  of  what  in  this  country 
we  call  "  free  love,"  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  never  seen  any  official  statement  of  that  kind. 
Tliey  are  opposed  to  religion,  and  were  very  much  opposed  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  here  and  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  their  grievance  against  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  A  tool  of  capitalism. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  thev  feel  toward  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  the  Salvation  Army  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  never  saw  it — ^yes,  I  did.    I  saw  two  of  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  ever  notice  any  outcry  against  the 
Salvation  Army  people  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  know  nothing  about  tliat.  The  two  that  I  saw  were 
taking  care  of  an  orphan  asyhun  where  there  were  a  lot  of  little  chil- 
dren. I  imagine  they  were  very  glad  to  have  them  do  it.  The  organi- 
zation, or  lack  of  organization,  was  so  very  bad  in  Petrograd  that 
during  the  last  week  in  April,  when  they  dumped  into  Petrograd 
the  fii-st  1,500  prisoners  who  came  back  from  Germany — Russians 
released  from  the  German  prisons;  they  dumped  these  men  into 
the  gi^eat  station  in  Petrograd,  all  of  them  sicK,  and  very  few  of 
them  able  to  walk,  and  there  was  no  organization  in  that  great  city 
to  look  after  those  men — ^that  was  the  most  terrible  thing  that  I  saw 
in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  looked  starved  and  emaciated? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Terrible.     You  could  not  overpaint  that  picture. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  were  terribly  broken? 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  could  not  overpaint  the  picture  of  those  men. 
The  few  who  were  able  to  go  out  came  down  the  Nevski  Prospect. 
Petrograd  is  a  pretty  blas6  city  by  this  time,  it  has  been  through 
a  good  deal,  and  it  takes  something  to  stir  them  up,  but  these  men 
in  knots  of  two  and  three  would  stand  on  the  street  there  and  beg, 
and  they  poured  money  into  their  caps — the  people  on  the  streets — 
but  there  was  no  organization  to  take  care  of  them  at  all.  If  there 
ever  was  anybody  who  needed  a  Eed  Cross  outfit,  and  needed  an 
efficient  one,  with  nurses,  it  was  that  crowd  of  1,500  men.  After 
that  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tried  to  do  something.  I  think 
certain  Russian  representatives  wanted  the  Americans  to  be  allowed 
to  endeavor  to  go  on  and  accomplish  something ;  but  what  they  have 
done  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  OvERaiAN.  How  is  the  ordinary  peasant  as  a  family  man? 
Does  he  love  his  family  and  love  his  children  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
general  I  liked  them  very  much.  I  do  not  know  of  any  foreigner 
who  has  lived  in  Russia  for  anjr  length  of  time  who  does  not  love  the 
Russian  people  and  their  qualities.  They  are  what  we  call,  out  in  the 
country  that  I  come  from,  home  folks,  neighborly;  but,  of  course, 
under  these  conditions,  naturally,  with  a  mob  spirit  turned  loose 
in  a  crowd,  they  are  a  very  different  people.  I  presume  that  is  true 
of  any  primitive  people.  Besides,  up  until  August  3,  when  they 
arrested  all  foreigners  with  the  exception  of  Americans,  up  to  that 
time,  outside  of  talking  with  men  who  had  lived  in  America,  I 
never  received  anything  but  reasonably  courteous  treatment,  and 
mostlv  absolutelv  courteous  treatment — ^warm,  courteous  treatment — 
from  any  Russian  to  whom  I  said  merely,  "  I  am  an  American."  I 
did  not  have  to  tell  him  what  my  business  was  or  anything  about  it. 

Senatoi*  Overman.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  any  feelmg,  much, 
against  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Ever;^  Russian  peasant,  even  though  he  does  not 
know  what  America  is  or  where  it  is,  perhaps,  has  a  warm  asso- 
ciation of  feeling  about  America — that  it  is  a  free  country. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  of  these  people  who  had  come  from 
America  and  were  in  office  under  the  Bolshevik  government  would 
you  estimate  that  you  saw,  speaking  in  proportion? 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  I  personally  saw  and  talked  with  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Or  that  you  know  of,  either  by  your  own 
observation  or  from  those  in  whom  you  have  confidence? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Our  general  opinion  in  Moscow  was  that  anywhere 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  commissars  in  Soviet  Russia  had  lived 
in  America. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  in 
office  in  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  were  not  all  from  New  York  City,  I  take 
it,  from  what  you  said  a  while  ago,  but  they  were  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States — congested  centers? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Alwavs  from  industrial  centers. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  that  have  been  natu- 
ralized in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  No.  At  least,  not  one  of  them  would  say  he  had  been^ 
I  asked  two,  I  recall,  and  they  said  they  had  not.  One  had  lived  here 
13  years,  according  to  his  story,  and  talked  English  very  well. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  find  them  to  be  from  Chicago,  usually? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  found  them  to  be  from  industrial  centers  near  Chi- 
cago. One  man  when  I  bade  him  good-by  said,  "  Good-by.  I  will  see 
you  in  about  10  years.  We  are  coming  over  to  America  to  pull  off 
this  same  show."    I  told  him  I  would  be  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  These  men  who  were  from  America  who  were 
in  office  there  were  of  what  nationality? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  beg  pardon? 

Senator  Wolcott.  These  men  who  had  been  in  America,  and  were 
in  office  over  there,  ^vere  of  what  nationality  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  With  only  one  exception,  of  my  personal  knowledge,. 
Hebrew. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  nationality  was  that  one  exception  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Russian. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  were  convinced 
in  your  own  mind  that  there  is  organized  propaganda  in  this  country 
to  spread  this  Bolsheviki  thing  to  America.  In  substantiation  of 
that  statement  you  cited  this  Chicago  meeting  where  you  heard  the- 
doctrine  preached  and  well  received.  Have  you  any  other  substantial 
facts  that  point  to  the  theory  that  there  is  an  organized  propaganda 
here,  financed  here,  to  spread  this  soviet  government  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Nothing  that  I  think  is  not  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government ;  nothing  new. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  made  any  report  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  Dennis.  When  I  returned  to  America  I  came  here  to  Washing- 
ton and  reported  to  the  consular  staff. 

Senator  Overman.  To  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Dennis.  To  the  State  Department.  I  was  then  interviewed  by 
a  number  of  men  in  various  departments,  the  Russian  war  board,, 
and  one  or  two  others.    Maj.  Miles,  I  believe,  was  one. 

Senator  Overman.  Will  you  send  us  a  copy  of  that  report? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  made  no  report  at  that  time.  I  have  just  returned 
to  America,  and  came  directlv  here  from  New^  York,  about  Noveni- 
ber  1. 

Senator  Overman.  You  made  no  report  about  this  organization 
over  here? 

Mr.  Dennis. No,  sir;  I  knew  nothing  about  it  at  that  time.  Amer- 
ica had  been  a  closed  book  to  me  for  one  year. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  the  information  that  this  propaganda 
is  afoot  in  this  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir;  such  information  as  I  have. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  the  information  you  refer  to  now  as  being 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government  information  that  you  yourself 
gave  or  discovered  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Only  in  part.  Some  of  it  I  ran  across,  and  some  of 
it  I  got  from  those  who  were  investigating  the  situation. 

Senator  Overman.  Maj.  Humes,  have  you  investigated  that  matter 
with  the  department  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  all  of  the  departments. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  We  will  eventually  get  that  information,  will 
we? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  think  we  should  have  it,  because  that  is  the 
main  thing  we  are  after. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  what  we  are  investigating,  principally — 
the  basis  of  this  investigation.  Speaking  from  your  own  knowledge 
and  from  general  information,  what  do  you  think  is  the  extent  of 
this  propaganda  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  there  are  undoubtedly  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  spreading  this  propaganda,  who  have  a  pretty  fair  organi- 
zation that  extends  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  They  have 
divided  this  country  up  into  sections  and  put  it  out  under  various 
leaders  to  handle. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know,  from  what  you  have  heard, 
whether  it  is  growing? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Xo;  I  do  not.  I  should  say  the  growth  of  it  would 
depend  in  large  part  upon  the  industrial  conditions  during  the  com- 
ing months — employment  or  unemployment. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  come  across  Col.  Thompson  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  He  had  left  before  I  got  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  vcu  come  across  Mr.  Ravmond  Robins  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  met  him  a  couple  of  times  in  Moscow. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  what  capacity  was  he  acting  at  the  time 
when  you  met  him? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  only  one  that  he  had — as  the  head  of  the  Red 
Cross.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  only  official  position  he  had 
at  any  time. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  have  any  opportunity  to  observe  his 
relations  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Very  little.  I  talked  with  him  at  length  one  day 
concerning  the  Bolsheviki  there,  because  he  had  been  in  Moscow- 
longer  than  I  had.  I  got  there  after  the  revolution.  I  missed  that, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  more  about  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  his  attitude  one  of  sympathy  with  it  or 
otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  As  I  understood  him  at  that  time,  his  attitude  was 
that  of — well,  sympathy  is  not  exactly  the  word — ^recognition  of 
them,  because  they  were  the  people  who  were  in  control ;  not  because 
of  what  they  stood  for  or  their  methods,  but  because  they  were  the 
people  in  control.  I* remember  specifically  that  he  used  the  phrase, 
''They  are  the  people  with  the  guts." 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  ought  to  be  recognized,  because  they 
were  in  control.    Was  that  his  theory? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes ;  they  were  the  only  people  who  seemed  to  have  an 
organization  and  the  ability  to  run  the  show. 

Senator  Nelson.  And,  therefore,  he  was  for  them? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Therefore,  as  I  understood  it,  he  was  in  favor  of 
dealing  with  them  as  representing  Russia.  He  knew  them  all  and 
was  on  speaking  terms  with  them  and  kept  in  touch  with  them — the 
leaders  of  the  movement.    He  was  in  Moscow  at  that  time. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Trotsky? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  never  met  him  personally.  I  heard  him 
talk  once. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  did  you  hear  him  talk,  at  Petrograd  or 
Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Moscow.  As  I  judge  the  situation,  Trotzky  was  the 
firebrand  of  this  group,  taking  the  three  of  them,  Lenine,  Tchitcherin, 
and  Trotsky. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  the  firebrand? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Trotsl^.    He  is  a  highly  emotional  chap. 

Senator  Overman.  I)oes  he  make  a  good  speech? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  he  makes  a  very  fine,  fiery  speech,  and  he  is  a 
chap  who  believes,  as  we  understood  the  situation,  in  carrying  thi& 
thing  through  according  to  plan  with  absolute  implacability  toward 
the  boiirgeoise  group.  From  what  I  know  of  the  situation,  this  story 
that  appeared  in  the  American  newspaper  a  while  ago,  that  there  had 
been  a  break  between  Trotsky  and  Lenine,  sounded  quite  reasonable, 
because  it  was  Trotsky  who,  when  they  arrested  all  the  English, 
French,  and  other  allies,  Americans  excepted,  wanted  to  hold  them 
as  hostages. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  want  the  Americans  arrested,  too? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  never  knew.  I  never  could  find  out  why  they  were 
not  arrested. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  the  Americans  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Individuals  were  in  outlying  cities,  like  Mr.  Roger 
Simmons,  at  Vologda,  Mr.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Berry,  at  Tsaritzin,  and 
there  may  have  been  others. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave? 

Mr.  Dennis.  On  September  2. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  did  you  leave? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  getting  a  bit  warm.  All  the  allied  powers  had 
withdrawn  from  Russia,  and  there  was  no  place  to  go. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  way  did  you  come  out? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  was  with  Dr.  Huntington,  who  testified  here,  I 
believe.    We  were  all  on  the  same  train. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  all  came  together? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nei^son.  Did  you  have  to  go  around  by  Sweden? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir.  We  wanted  to  go  to  Archangel,  but  you 
con  Id  not  get  across  the  Volga.  There  were  some  tentative  advances 
made  to  the  German  Government  to  issue  us  a  safe  conduct  across  the 
Baltic  to  Stockholm. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Germans  were  in  possession  of  Finland  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  We  asked  them  to  guarantee  us  a  safe  conduct, 
and  we  waited  for  some  time,  and  finally  the  Diet  of  Finland  guar- 
:uitoeil  ns  a  safe  conduct  through  Finland. 

Dr.  Huntington  must  have  told  you  of  our  experience  in  Petro- 
grad; how  they  nearly  refused  to  let  us  go,  and  refused  to  respect 
the  orders  of  Tchitcherin,  Lenine,  and  Trotsky. 

Srnator  Ovt^rman.  That  man  Tchitcherin  is  a  Russian,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman,  Where  is  he  from? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  He  is  a  man  of  some  rank ;  a  nobleman  by  birth,  I  have 
forgotten  what;  a  well-educated  man,  and  a  man  of  wealth  at  one 
time;  a  very  able  gentleman. 

Senator  !nelson.  The  last  legation  to  get  out  of  there  was  the 
Norwegian  Legation,  and  I  was  reading  an  account  last  night  in  the 
newspaper  of  how  long  it  took  them  to  get  out  of  Petrograd  over  to 
Finland.  They  were  held  up  time  and  again  on  the  journey.  Evi- 
dently they  wanted  to  bleed  them  and  get  money  from  them. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  how  successful  they  were  with  them* 
We  were  bled. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thev  were  not  bled,  but  they  were  delayed. 

Mr.  Dennis.  We  paidf  and  got  out. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  ever  come  across  Dr.  Harold  Williams 
over  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Dr.  Harold  Williams  ?  No,  sir.  The  only  Williams  I 
knew  was  not  a  doctor,  but  was  a  banker  from  Waterloo,  Iowa ;  the 
only  man  by  the  name  of  Williams  I  ever  met  in  Bussia. 

Senator  rfELSON.  Were  there  many  Americans  in  business  over  in 
Eussia  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  heard  much  of  other  nationalities.  I  should  think 
there  were  a  few.  The  Germans  were  in  business  very  largely,  but 
there  were  very  few  Americans  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  notice  the  agricultural  implements  that 
they  had  on  the  farms  there?  Were  they  American  implements  or 
were  they  German  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  has  beeu  in  Russia  for  a  long  time,  and  has  a  ffreat 

plant  and  has  a  big  business  there.    Mr. over  here  can  tell  you 

more  about  that  company's  establishment  than  I  can. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  shut  up  their  shop  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  running  when  Mr.  left.    He  can  tell 

you  more  about  what  happened  than  I  can,  because  it  was  his  busi-^ 
ness  to  run  that  factory. 

Senator  Overman.  Maj.  Humes,  have  you  any  more  questions? 

Maj.  HijMEs.  You  have  spoken  about  the  terrorism  toward  the 
bourgeoisie.  Was  that  terrorism  confined  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  so- 
called  upper  classes,  or  was  it  directed  against  some  groups  of  the 
proletariat  as  well? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  at  times  directed  against  the  proletariat  when 
they  did  not  follow  orders,  when  they  went  out  to  take  food  at  fixed 
prices.  There  have  been  some  very  good  sized  fights  between  the 
peasants  and  the  red  guard  over  that  food  question,  because  the 
peasant  was  not  to  pay  taxes;  and  personally  1  am  quite  convinced 
that  when  the  peasant  got  land,  the  man  who  actually  got  the  land 
was  through  with  the  revolution  right  then  and  there,  and  if  they 
had  let  him  alone  he  would  have  been  all  right.  But  what  can  he 
buy?  What  can  he  do  with  his  money  when  he  does  get  money? 
And  they  come  out  and  take  the  food  supplies  away  from  him  at 
fixed  prices  away  below  the  market  price.  He  is  very  bitter  against 
it.  I  have  had  a  number  of  them  tell  me  themselves  what  they  thought 
about  it,  and  that  the  old  days  were  better. 

Senator  Overman.  This  red  flag,  is  that  on  their  public  buildings, 
and  on  the  streets,  everywhere? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Just  a  pure  red  flag;  nothing  on  it? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Sometimes  it  had  mottoes  on  it,  but  they  varied.  I 
do  not  know  this,  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  does,  but  I  felt  quite 
sure  that  if  the  Rusisan  people,  supposing  that  the  peasants  are  80 
to  85  per  cent  of  the  population,  were  let  alone  to  organize  their 
form  of  government,  it  would  be  an  advanced  socialistic  govern- 
ment, because  of  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  them  have  lived  all 
their  lives  in  this  communistic  form  of  government.  But  thej^  would 
do  it  by  peaceful  means.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Mensheviki,  as  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  to  establish  a  socialistic  form  of  government,  but 
the  one  wants  to  do  it  by  the  most  drastic  revolutionary  methods, 
and  the  other  by  evolution.  Of  course,  in  industry,  the  fact  that 
all  industry  has  gone  to  pot  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes;  lack  of 
ability  to  get  raw  materials,  first,  and  secondly,  lack  of  trained  brains. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  disinclination  of  the  men  to  work,  too? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  The  Russian  people  very  much  love  to  talk, 
and  this  gives  them  a  free  opportunity. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  the  system  will  break  down  from  three 
causes,  lack  of  raw  materials,  lack  of  competent  men  to  run  it,  and 
disinclination  of  workingmen  to  take  hold  and  work? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  and  lack  of  ability  of  the  right  man,  when  they 
find  him,  to  give  orders  to  anybody  and  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
obeyed.  1  have  known  n  case  whore  the  trained  men  have  gone  hack, 
at  the  request  of  the  government,  and  endeavored  to  do  this  and 
that  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  factories,  and  they  would  put  in  a 
certnin  reform  and  want  to  change  a  certain  thing.  It  did  not  pleasi* 
the  workman.  All  right,  that  settled  it.  The  government  has  not 
the  authority  to  go  down  there  and  do  it,  unless  it  is  with  the  machine 
gun.    Every  man  is  a  law  unto  himself,  in  this  dispensation. 

Maj.  Humes.  Under  the  constitution,  all  agricultural  implements 
become  the  property  of  the  state.  What  has  been  done  in  carrying 
that  provision  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Dknnis.  I  do  not  knew,  hut  I  would  sav  nothing  had  been  done. 
There  is  an  amazing  number  of  things  on  paper  that  have  never  been 
can  led  into  effect,  })ecanse  they  have  no  authority  or  organization. 
Kushia  is  more  like  a  kaleidoscope  than  anything  else.  It  switches  all 
the  time,  and  it  is  a  wise  man  who  can  plot  the  thing,  and  make  a 
blue  print  of  it. 
\  Maj.  Humes.  You  say  that  the  Russian  people  like  to  talk? 

>•         Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Maj.  HuMRS.  Does  the  soviet  government  permit,  either  in  the 
public  press  or  in  public  meetings,  free  expression  of  sentiments 
other  than  in  support  of  their  own  activities  and  government  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  public  press  except 
the  soviet  press.  There  are  only  Bolshevist  newspapers  at  the  present 
time. 

Maj.  Humes.  And  they  will  not  allow  the  publication  of  anything 
else  but  Bolshevik  newspapers? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir.    There  is  nothing  else. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  do  not  know  anything  about  freedom  of 
the  press,  then? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Oh,  no ;  oh,  no. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  free  speech? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  I  can  not  imagine  that  any  discerning — ^ — 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  anything  but  Bolshevik  speech  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  can  not  imagine  that  any  Russian  would  attempt 
to  speak  in  public  attacking  the  Bolsheviki.  His  shrift  would  be 
verv  short. 

senator  Nelson.  It  is  strange  that  when  they  come  over  here  they 
advocate  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  complain  against 
our  Government,  and  they  will  not  apply  that  paregoric  over  there. 

Mr.  Dennis..  They  will  undoubtedly  have  free  speech  when  all 
their  people  are  one  class,  and  all  are  Bolshevik.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  have  heard  this  story,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
it  to  you  and  see  if  you  know  of  any  similar  occurrence,  and  see  if 
you  think  it  tie^s  in  with  the  general  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik masses  over  there.  At  an  election  I  understand  they  vote  by 
holding  up  a  hand,  and  on  one  occasion  an  election  was  held  and 
the  Red  Guard  was  on  hand  and  the  people  were  asked,  "All  in  favor 
of  such  and  such  a  thing,  hold  up  their  hands."  Of  course,  most  of 
them  put  up  their  hands.  Then  the  question  was  put,  "All  who  are 
opposed,  put  up  their  hands,"  and  three  or  four  very  unwise  crea- 
tures put  up  their  hands  in  opposition  to  the  Bolshevik  side  of  this 
election,  whereupon  they  were  hauled  out  by  the  Red  Guard  and  shot. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  such  occurrence  as 
that? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  no  evidence  of  that.  Oh,  that  is  quite  pos- 
sible.   Why  not? 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  think  it  would  not  be  a  surprising  thing  if 
that  is  done  under  this  regime  over  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Why,  no.  I  know  of  things  which  are  quite  equal  to 
that — actually  know  of  them ;  but  not  exactly  like  that. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  instances  do  you  know  of,  similar  to  that? 

Mr.  Dennis.  For  example,  they  have  in  Russia  an  extraordinary 
commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  counter-revolution,  sabotage, 
and — what  else  is  it? — speculation,  which  can  do  anything  it  pleases; 
which  has  absolute  authority.  They  arrest  people,  try  them,  convict 
them,  execute  them,  and  do  not  have  to  say  a  word  to  anybody  about 
that.  You  take  a  country  overturned  like  that,  and  turn  loose  a  lot 
of  men,  some  of  them  honest,  some  of  them  dishonest,  some  of  them 
able  to  see  things  clearly,  and  others  fanatics  of  the  wildest  type,  and 
put  them  in  there  with  that  power,  and  what  will  happen?  It  is 
bound  to  happen. 

Mr.  Leonard,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you  interesting  things  about  that 
extraordinary  commission  and  their  doin^. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Leonard? 

Mr.  Dennis.*  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Leonard  is  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  just  happened  to  hear  his  voice  oVer  here,  so  that 
I  knew  that  he  was  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  anything  else.  Major,  with  this 
witness  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  believe  not.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  EOBEET  F.  LEONAED. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  Where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Leonard.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  is  it  since  you  returned  from  Russia! 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  left  Petrograd  on  the  16th  of  November,  and 
returned  here  on  the  3d  of  December. 

Senator  Overman.  You  came  out  wnth  this  colony? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  were  you  doing  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  went  over  there  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  work 
with  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  then  was  with  the  Russian  soldiers 
at  the  front,  and  then  acted  as  vice  consul. 

Senator  Overman.  You  worked  on  the  front  with  the  soldiers, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir ;  for  quite  a  time  after  the  revolution,  from 
August  until  November,  1917. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  observe  in  their  army  this  Bolshevik 
propaganda  going  around  among  the  soldiers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  One  could  not  nelp  noticing  it.  The  soldiers  were 
selling  all  their  thin^  to  the  Germans.  They  were  selling  machine 
guns  for  5  rubles.  They  would  sell  a  6-inch  gun  for  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  then  start  for  home. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  they  selling  any  American-made  anmiuni- 
tion  to  the  Germans? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  American-made  guns? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  and  you  would  see  a  lot  of  Winchester  am- 
munition over  there — ^U.  M.  C. 

Senator  Wol(X)tt.  That  is,  munitions  and  guns  that  we,  in  America, 
had  made  and  sent  to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  was  practically  all,  though,  munitions  that  had 
been  bought  before  we  entered  the  war.  That  is,  it  was  bought  on 
contracts  between  American  manufacturers  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  was  not  furnished  by  our  Government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  their  property? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  was  their  property. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  not  the  property  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  have  any  speakers  or  preachers  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  We  had  them  at  the  Kiev  front.  They  sent  400 
men  through  the  lines  who  could  speak  the  Russian  language,  and 
who  wore  to  conduct  propaganda.  Most  of  the  propaganda  came 
from  behind  the  lines,  though.  There  were,  of  course,  many  who 
were  fraternizing  on  the  front,  but  the  most  deadly  propaganaa  was 
that  carried  on  behind  the  lines. 

Senator  Neuson.  Amonc  the  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Among  the  soldiers;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  the  men  who  were  carrying  that  on? 

Mr,  Leonard.  Members  of  the  Bolshevik  party. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  any  men  who  had  been  in  this  coun- 
try? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Maj.  HrrMES.  Do  you  know  who  they  are,  so  that  you  can  hand 
the  committee  the  names  of  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  know  that;  and  when  I  say 
that,  it  is  not  of  my  personal  knowledge.  I  talked  with  some  soldiers 
who  told  me  that  some  of  these  agents  had  been  in  New  York  for 
a  year  or  two. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  when  the  Kerensky  government 
came  into  being? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  out  in  Siberia  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  in  Siberia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  go  into  Russia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  went  into  Russia  in  August  of  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  shortly  before  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment of  Trotzky  and  Lenine  came  in? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  came  in  in  November? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  stationed  then? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  down  with  some  of  the  troops  not  far  from 
Kiev. 

Senator  Nelson.  Near  Kiev? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  Russian  troops  engaged  in  fighting  the 
Germans  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir.  They  had  practically  laid  down.  A  very, 
very  small  detachment  had  remained  on  the  front,  but  there  was  no 
fighting. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  soldiers  had  quit  fighting? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  organized  themselves  to  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  and  run  the  whole  thing?     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  refused  to  fight? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  was  not  that  one  of  the  main  causes  that 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Kerensky  government  and  the  advance  of  the 
Lenine-Trotzkv  government? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Russians  now  state  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  fall  of  the  Kerensky  government  was  that  advance  that  they  at- 
tempted in  June. 

Senator  Neuson.  They  made  a  successful  advance  at  first? 

Mr.  Leonard.  For  about  a  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  But  that  advance  was  made  by  a  very  few.  The 
only  forces  that  charged  were  made  up  of  volunteer  officers  who  took 
rifles,  and  then  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops.  The  others  refused  to  ad- 
vance with  them.  In  many  cases  they  retreated,  so  that  the  officers 
who  advanced,  and  the  Czecho-Slovafes,  were  very  badly  cut  up. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  when  the  acute  portion  of  the 
revolution  broke  out,  in  November? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  down  near  Kiev,  18  hours  from  Kiev,  with 
some  troops. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  general  violence  or  anarchy  took  place 
there  that  you  observed? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  took  place  right  there.  These  troops  were 
half-wajr  loyal,  and  so  they  remained  quiet;  but  in  Kiev  there  were 
two  distinct  fights,  one  occurring  some  time  in  November,  and  the 
other,  I  think,  was  in  February. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  Kiev  is  in  the  Ukraine  country — ^the 
capital  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  on  the  Dneiper  River. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  in  possession  of  Kiev  at  that  time, 
the  Russian  forces? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Russian  forces  were  in  possession ;  and  then  the 
first  fight  was  when  the  Bolsheviki  took  the  power,  and  the  later 
fights  were  between — there  were  all  sorts  of  fights,  the  Ukrainian 
parties  wanting  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Bolsheviki 
opposing,  and  it  was  a  very  complicated  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  the  Bolsheviki  stir  up  and  help  to 
organize  the  so-called  Ukrainian  Republic? 

Air.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  first  Ukrainian  party  was  a  party 
-iesiring  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine,  and  was  more  of  the 
bourgeois  class. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Ukrainian  movement  had  been  fostered  for  the 
last  10  or  15  years  in  the  Austrian  part  of  the  Ukraine,  in  Galicia, 
and  after  the  government  was  crushed,  the  Bolsheviki  sent  their 
agents  in  there,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  Bolsheviki  party  in  the 
Ukraine. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  vou  recollect  that  at  the  time  the  treatv  of 
Brest-Litovsk  was  formed  that  the  Ukraine  had  representatives  there, 
and  by  the  permission  of  Trotsky  they  were  permitted  to  sign  that 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Ye^,  sir.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Bolsheviki  did 
not  desire  their  presence  there,  and  wanted  to  carry  out  the  whole 
tiling  themselves.  However,  the  Ukrainians  sent  their  delegation  and 
forced — ^I  do  not  know  in  what  way,  but  they  forced — ^their  recogni- 
tion there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  when  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
was  entered  into? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Also  down  near  Kiev. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  still  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Kiev? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  left  Kiev  the  1st  of  December, 
and  then 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  the  Russians  then  in  possession  of  Kiev? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nemon.  The  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Bolsheviki  had  gained  possession? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Neuson,  Was  there  any  bloodshed  or  riot  when  they  took 
possession? 

Mr.  Leonard.  There  were  two  fights  in  Kiev^  both  of  which  I 
missed;  very  heavy  fighting.  I  think  the  heaviest  street  fighting 
occurred  in  Kiev ;  as  heavy  as  that  which  occurred  in  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Between  what  parties,  between  the  Beds  and  the 
Wliites? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes ;  between  the  Beds  and  the  Whites. 

Senator  Nelson.    That  is,  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  anti-Bolsheviki  1 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Bolsheviki  were  finally  successful,  were 
they  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  got  possession  of  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  very  much  destruction  of  life  and 
property?    Will  you  tell  us  what  went  on  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  city  was  bombarded,  and  of  course  there  was 
great  destruction  of  the  buildings  and  many  people  were  killed.  I 
do  not  think  that  many  were  killed  after  the  second  day.  They  did 
not  have  anything  organized  there,  and  after  they  got  organized 
there  was  no  more  indiscriminate  shooting.  They  would  not  shoot  a 
man  unless  they  knew  who  he  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  the  Bolsheviki  do  after  they  got  con- 
trol of  the  city?  Did  they  loot  property — confiscate  property — 
commandeer  it? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  think  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  levy  a  con- 
tribution of  10,000,000  rubles  on  the  city. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  that  was  the  first  thing? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  else  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  put  in  their  agents  and  took  control  of  the 
industries ;  put  their  commissars  m  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  those  commissars? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No;  all  I  have  is  what  I  got  in  just  passing  through 
Kiev  several  times.    It  was  never  my  headquarters. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  any  men  who  had  graduated  in 
America,  over  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  would  not  know  them  in  Kiev.  I  had  no  official 
comnumication  with  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  May  I  interrupt  there,  for  a  question? 

Senator  Nelson.  Certainlv. 

Senator  WoLcarr.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  purely  English 
word  that  is  the  equivalent  of  "  commissar  "  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  There  is  none.  It  is  a  term  that  at  first  was  very 
loosely  applied  to  any  man  bearing  a  commission  from  the  Soviet 
grovernment.  If  you  are  given  any  job  to-day  you  are  called  a  com- 
missar. Now,  they  have  tried  to  limit  that  word  to  a  few  people^ 
corresponding  with  these  highest  coftncils.  That  is,  in  the  govern- 
ment they  would  have  their  council  and  commj^ars — a  few  commis- 
sai*s.  But  that  has  been  without  any  success.  Everybody  who  has. 
a  commission  from  the  government  in  anything  is  a  commissar. 
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Senator  Nelson.  It  practically  means  the  same  as  the  English 
word  '"commissioner,"  m  a  general  way?  We  speak  of  such  and 
such  a  man  as  a  commissioner,  and  they  call  him  a  commissar.  That 
is  it? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  guess  so.  They  have  adopted  the  terminology  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  in  some  cases  thev  have  followed  it  cor- 
rectly,  but  in  other  cases  they  have  not.  For  instance,  any  officer  in 
control  of  a  station  we  would  call  a  station  master;  but  they  would 
have  two  men  there,  a  station  master  who  is  a  railroad  man,  a 
technical  man,  and  then  they  would  have  a  commissar,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  a  member  of  the  Bolshevik  Party,  who  would  be 
there  to  control  him  and  see  that  he  did  not  do  anything  against 
the  party — to  control  his  actions.  And  so  in  any  little  place  they 
would  have  commissars. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  town  is  Kiev?  How  many  people  has 
it,  about? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  Its  population  is  over  a 
million,  but  it  has  such  a  large  refugee  population,  varying  from 
tim?  to  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  a  manufacturing  town? 

Mr.  Leonard.  A  manufacturing  town  to  some  extent;  yes,  sir.  It 
is  a  great  conmiercial  town.    It  is  the  center  of  the  sugar  trade. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  the  Bolsheviki  do,  when  they  got  con- 
trol of  the  town,  about  carrying  on  the  industries  or  operating;  or 
wiiat  did  they  do  in  the  way  of  commandeering  and  taking  property 
over? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know.  As  I  said,  I  just  passed  through 
jrir^y  t:overal  times.    I  was  always  going  through. 

Sonutor  Nelson.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  Kiev  after  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  went  to  Moscow,  and  then  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary I  took  a  trip  through  tlie  southern  and  eastern  part  of  Russia, 
trying  to  find  out  if  there  was  an  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  vou  go  down  the  Vallev  of  the  Don? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir.    I  went  down  through  Kazan. 

Senator  Nelson.  Down  the  Volga  River? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  I  crossed  the  Volga  and  then  went  to  Ufa  and 
down  to  Orenberg,  and  then  back. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  up  the  Kama  River? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  down  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga? 

Mr.  Leonard.  At  a  later  time,  but  not  at  this  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Down  at  Astrakhan? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  stationed  at  Astrakhan  several  months  later. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  are  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  Astrakhan? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  town  has  suffered  a  good  deal.  There  was  fight- 
ing there  in  'February,  and  so  the  center  part  of  the  town  is  pretty 
well  burned  down.  The  Bolsheviki  are  in  control,  and  there  is  some 
industry  there.  Of  course,  the  t^ity  is  the  center  of  the  fish  trade, 
and  the  trouble  is  that  they  can  not  ship  the  fish  away.  The  trans- 
portation and  delivery  has  practically  stopped,  so  that  the  town  is  in 
bad  straits. 
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Senator  Nelson.  '  The  country  you  mention,  is  not  that  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  lower  Volga. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  the  west? 

Mr.  Leon  AM).  Yes;  and  immediately  on  either  side  of  the  river 
there  is  the  desert.    Some  nomad  tribes  are  there  with  their  stock. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  town  is  that,  again?  How  many 
people  has  it,  about  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  should  say  about  70,000—100,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Bolsheviki  are  in  possession  of  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  were  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  other  places  up  north  and  west  of  that 
were  you  at? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  in  Samara,  Saratov,  Tsaritzin. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  those  towns  in  control  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.    Also  I  was  at  Ekaterinodar. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  as  far  north  as  the  railroad  jimction 
at  Viatka  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  between  Perm  and  Vologda? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  except  when  I  came  through  from  Siberia 
and  passed  through  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  you  saw  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bolshevik  influence,  and  how  they  carried  on  things  there. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  think  the  first  thing  is  that  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment is  a  government  principally  on  paper.  In  Petrog|rad  and  Mos- 
cow, where  they  have  the  most  able  men  in  the  Bolshevik  party,  they 
are  able  to  some  extent  to  make  things  go,  but  in  the  provinces  or  in 
any  other  state  aside  from  those  two  it  is  pure  chance.  They  pay  no 
attention  to  tlie  orders  from  the  center. 

I  was  down  at  Ekaterinodar. 

(At  this  point  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  recess. 

•(The  subcommittee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pui'suant  to  the  taking 
of  recess.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  EOBERT  F.  LEONABD— Eesumed. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  one  witness  stated 
had  been  imprisoned? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  imprisoned  you?  And  where  were  you 
imprisoned  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  At  Tsaritzin. 

Senator  Overman.  What  size  town  is  that? 

Mr.  Ltf»NARD.  About  70,000. 

Senator  Neuson.  Which  way  is  it  from  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Southeast  on  the  Volga  River. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  on  and  tell  why  they  put  you  in  jail,  how 
long  they  kept  you  there,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know  why  we  were  arrested. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  there  others  besides  you  i 

Mr.  LEONARD.  There  was  another  American  vice  counsul,  an  inter- 
preter. We  had  received  orders  to  leave  the  country.  The  consuls 
were  leaving  from  Moscow,  and  they  sent  us  word  to  leave.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  to  Moscow  because  the  river  communication  had 
been  cut,  and  the  Cossacks  had  control  of  the  river  up  above,  and 
90  we  started  south.  About  12  hours  after  we  left  they  sent  a  boat 
for  us  and  brought  us  back.  There  was  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Bol- 
shevik government  in  the  town,  which  wajs  to  have  taken  effect  that 
night,  SIX  hours  after  we  left.  They  discovered  this  plot  and  also 
found  about  10,000,000  rubles  buried  in  the  ground,  and  I  ffuess 
they  thought  that  money  had  belonged  to  us.  So  they  took  us  back. 
We  denied  any  connection  with  the  government  or  with  the  neutral 
government,  or  with  the  local  soviet.  We  were  arrested  by  this  ex- 
traordinary commission  whose  purpose  was  the  combating  of  coun- 
ter revolution,  speculation,  and  sabotage.  We  were  kept  in  that 
place  about  six  weeks. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  arrested  by  soldiers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  By  a  commissar  with  an  armed  guard. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  that  commissar?  Do  you  know  his 
name  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  a  Russian? 

Mr.  Leonard.  A  Kussian;  yes,  sir.  There  were  two.  One  was  a 
Russian  and  the  other  was  a  Jew.  About  three  weeks  later  this  Jew 
commissar  was  himself  arrested.  He  haid  tried  to  steal  2,000  rubles 
from  the  government. 

We  were  kept  there  for  six  weeks,  and  it  was  only  because  a  Bel- 
gian who  was  living  in  that  town  saw  us  through  the  window  that 
they  got  any  word  in  Moscow.  He  took  word  up  to  Moscow  that  we 
were  there,  and  as  soon  as  our  consul,  Mr.  Poole,  knew  it,  he  took 
the  matter  up  with  Tchitcherin,  their  foreign  minister,  who,  to  our 
knowledge,  sent  down  at  least  two  telegrams  to  this  extraordinary 
conmiission. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Belgian  sent  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Belgian  took  the  word  up  to  Moscow  that  we 
wei'e  in  prison,  and  then  Consul  General  Poole  went  to  see  the  foreign 
minister  about  our  case,  and  Tchitcherin  sent  two  telegrams,  to  our 
knowledge — he  may  have  sent  more — ordering  them  to  release  us  un- 
lc*ss  they  had  incriminating  evidence  against  us,  in  which  case  order- 
ing that  we  be  sent  up  to  Moscow.  They  kept  those  telegrams  in 
Tsaritzin,  and  it  was  only  when  a  Danish  vice  consul  came  down  to 
take  out  the  French  colony — there  was  a  French  colony  of  50  people 
there,  and  the  French  vice  consul  had  been  notified,  and  he  came 
down  to  get  them  out — ^that  he  threw  a  bluff  and  said  that  we  were 
under  his  protection,  and  took  us  up  to  Moscow.  We  were  in  Moscow 
about  another  three  weeks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  under  arrest  in  Moscow? 

Mr.  Leonard.  We  were  in  solitary  confinement. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  Moscow? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  kind  of  a  prison  ? 
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Mr.  Leonaqd.  The  best  one  I  have  ever  been  m. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Also  the  worst? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  we  were  in  four  different  ones  over  there. 

Senator  Nelsox.  You  have  not  told  us  about  the  prison  where  you 
were  first  kept  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Leonard.  We  were  in  a  big  building  that  had  been  comman- 
deered for  the  use  of  this  extraordinarjr  commission.  I  think  the  only 
way  you  can  understand  this  extraordinary  commission  is  to  compare 
it  with  the  inquisition.  It  has  full  powers,  and  in  order  to  pass  the 
farce  along  quickly,  it  combines  the  functions  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  judge,  and  thi^  building  was  ujsed  as  their  guard  room 
and  barracks  for  their  guards,  and  the  prison. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  where  you  were  kept? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  14  of  us  in  three  little  rooms  were  there  for 
three  weeks.    Then  they  took  us  over  to  the  city  jail. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  sort  of  a  place  was  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  put  us  in. a  cell  that  the  old  rfigime  meant  for 
one  person,  6  by  13  feet. 

Senator  rf elson.  How  many  were  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Five.  We  were  there  three  weeks,  until  they  took  us 
CO  Moscow. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  have  any  bed  to  sleep  on? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  floor. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  it  cold  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  it  was  in  the  early  autumn  they  arrested  us,  the 
middle  of  August. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  were  you  supplied  with  food  ?  Did  you  get 
enough  food  to  eat? 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  the  first  prison,  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  black  bread 
and  soup,  meat,  and  potatoes  once  a  day.    In  the  other  place  they  gave 
us  a  half  a  pound  of  black  bread  in  the  morning  and  a  dish  of  soup 
at  noon  and  some  hot  water- 
Senator  Nelson.  And  what  in  the  eveninff  ? 

Mr.  Lboxard.  Hot  water.  Then  they  took  us  up  to  Moscow  and 
kept  us  there  three  weeks. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  kind  of  a  prison  did  they  keep  you  in 
there  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Very  ffood.  The  rooms  were  clean  and  dry,  and  they 
had  a  straw  mattress  for  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  plenty  to  eat  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Red  Cross — the  International  Red  Cross — sent 
us  in  food  that  had  been  given  out  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Other  than  that,  we  got  very  little. 

Senator  OvER3rAN.  Were  you  under  guard  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  While  we  were  in  the  first  prison,  they  had 
^ards  stationed  in  the  halls.  Then  when  we  went  down  into  the  city 
]ail  the  doors  were  locked,  of  course,  and  we  were  supposed  to  be 
taken  out  for  a  walk  every  day — a  half -hour  walk — but  the  place  was 
so  crowded  that  we  got  a  walk  the  first  day  we  were  there  and  the  last 
day.    The  rest  of  the  time  we  were  locked  in  the  cell. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  you  were  in  solitary  confinement? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  They  gave  you  a  cell  in  solitary  confinement,  kept 
you  alone,  and  you  were  not  supposed  to  talk  with  anybody. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  that  you  were  with  three  or  four 
other  prisoners. 

Mr.  Leonard,  ^^^len  we  were  first  in  Tsaritzin  we  were  all  to- 
gether, but  when  we  were  brought  to  Moscow  we  were  placed  in 
solitarv  confinement. 

Senator  Nelson.  Each  man  by  himself  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  0\t5Rman.  How  did  you  finally  get  out? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Norwegian  legation  was  exerting  pressure  all 
the  time.  But,  for  one  thing,  the  Bolshevik  government  wantexl  us 
to  get  out.  There  was  a  fight  all  these  months  between  the  Bolshe- 
vik government  and  tlie  extraordinary  commission.  The  extraordi- 
nary commission  had  been  created  by  the  central  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, and  it  had  tried  to  assume  all  the  power  to  itself,  and 
declared  that  it  was  imder  no  control;  that  it  was  not  responsible 
to  anybody.  They  fought  for  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  as  to 
that  question,  as  to  whether  it  was  to  be  independent  or  not.  The 
ministry  of  the  interior  maintained  that  the  extraordinary  commis- 
sion was  responsible  to  it,  and  that  if  the  commission  refused  to  do 
what  it  was  directed  to  do  it  would  be  made  a  separate  commissariat 
and  have  its  own  people's  commissar.  This  extraordinars'^  commis- 
sion refused  that. 

The  local  Soviets  were  opposed  tp  this  extraordinaiy  commission 
because  it  had  its  headquarters  in  Moscow,  and  then  its  branches  in 
everv  city,  and  commissioners  would  come  to  a  city  where  they  did 
not  know  the  situation,  did  not  know  the  people,  did  not  know  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  would  start  to  make  investigations,  arresting  whom- 
soever they  pleased.  The  Soviets  claimed  that  this  extraordinary 
commission  should  be  placed  under  the  ccmtrol  of  the  Soviets;  and 
they  also  put  forth  this  demand,  that  before  executing  a  man,  the 
extraordinary  conunission  should  rei)ort  to  the  soviet,  and  the  soviet 
could  then  look  into  the  matter,  and,  upon  application,  could  demand 
a  stay  of  execution  for  24  hours  for  further  consideration,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  24  hours  the  extraordinary  commission  wanted  to  shoot 
him,  they  could  do  so.  But  the  commission  refused  to  entertain  that 
idea,  and  as  I  said,  when  we  were  in  prison  at  Tsaritzin  the  Bolshevik 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Tchitcherin,  telegraphed  down  demand- 
ing our  release,  and  they  ignored  it. 

At  the  same  time  in  this  jail  there  was  a  Bolshevik  commission 
that  had  been  sent  down  to  see  about  bringing  out  oil  from  the  Cau- 
casus, as  there  was  an  oil  famine  in  Russia.  At  the  head  of  it  there 
was  a  man  who  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  oil  in  Russia. 
The  oil  industry  had  been  nationalized,  and  he  was  in  charge,  and 
his  associate  was  a  man  detailed  from  the  commissariat  of  ways  and 
communications  as  an  expert  adviser.  In  Tsaritzin  these  members 
of  this  oil  commission  were  all  arrested.  There  was  some  bad  feeling 
between  the  big  Bolsheviki  in  town  and  the  head  of  this  oil  commis- 
sion, Makrovsky,  I  guess,  and  they  arrested  them.  About  two  days 
after  they  arrested  them  they  shot  Alexieff,  who  was  the  railroad 
adviser,  and  his  two  sons,  and  about  three  days  after  that  they  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Lenine — signed  "Trofeky  by  Lenine" — de- 
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manding  that  Makrovsky  and  Alexieff  be  sent  to  Moscow  imme- 
diately; that  he  knew  them  and  would  answer  for  them,  and  de- 
manded that  they  be  released.  They  had  already  shot  Alexieff,  and 
they  kept  MakroVsky  there  for  at  least  another  three  or  four  weeks, 
just  ignoring  this  order  from  Lenine.  So  there  was  this  fight  be- 
tween the  government  and  this  extraordinary  commission.  Finally 
the  government  won  out,  and  when  the  government  won  out  we  were 
released. 

Senator  Xelson.  At  Moscow. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  where  did  you  go  from  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Then  we  went  up  to  Petrograd  and  remained  there 
for  approximately  two  weeks,  as  the  border  was  closed  at  that  time, 
and  we  left  Petrograd  on  the  16th  of  November. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  occurred  while  you  were  at  Petrograd? 
What  did  you  see  of  the  Bolshevik  government  and  their  operations? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  had  their  big  celebration,  their  anniversary  of 
their  coming  into  power.  A  very  interesting  thing  happened.  In 
the  first  days  of  November  the  Bolsheviki  became  very  nervous  and 
panic-stricken.  The  situation  on  the  west  front  before  the  armistice 
was  signed  was  such  that  they  knew  that  the  allies  were  winning,  and 
they  were  afraid  that  Germany  would  be  used  by  the  allies,  that  the 
allies  would  join  with  (lermany  and  march  into  Russia  and  over- 
throw the  entir^  Bolshevik  movement,  and  there  were  rumors  in 
IVtrograd  that  the  Germans  were  nuirching  on  Petrograd,  and  were 
already  coming.  They  were  just  panic-stricken,  and  the  head  of 
the  extraordinary  commission  in  Petrograd  asked  protection  of 
the  head  of  the  International  Red  Cross.  That  was  a  very  small  or- 
ganization, a  new  organization  which  had  been  established  when  the 
American,  British,  and  French  Red  Cross  I'ft.  Thev  had  formed 
this  International  Red  Cross  composed  of  the  Scandanavian,  Dutch, 
and  Swiss,  and  gave  the  supplies  over  to  them  for  the  relief  of  for- 
eign citizens  in  Russia,  and  they  came  and  asked  permission  to  carry 
on  their  work;  and  this  man  was  panic-stricken  and  excited  and  he 
said  that  he  would  give  this  permission  if  they  would  in  return  give 
him  safe  conduct.  So  he  was  und^'r  the  protection  of  this  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  which  indicates  how  panic-stricken  they  were. 
Yet  the  same  people  a  few  days  before  had  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Lenine. 

Then  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Germany,  they  were  con- 
fident that  the  Bolshevik  revolution  had  come  in  Germany,  and 
they  were  going  out  to  lick  the  world.  So  they  came  from  this 
one  day  when  they  were  absolutely  panic-stricken,  to  two  days  after- 
wards when  they  were  very  cocky,  and  then  they  learned  that  it  was 
not  a  Bolshevik  revolution  and  they  set  about  to  make  it  a  Bolshe- 
vik revolution  and  telegraphed  to  Liebknecht  that  they  were  sending 
a  trainload  of  flour  to  the  Bolsheviki  in  Berlin,  and  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  had  daily  long-distance  communication  with  the  Bolsheviki 
in  Berlin ;  and  then  they  sent  a  commission  of  the  ablest  agents,  the 
best  speakers  and  best  propagandists,  into  Germany  with  Bolshevik 
monev. 

Maj.'  Humes.  Mr.  Leonard,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you 
saw  during  the  time  that  you  were  confined  in  thfese  jails  with  refer- 
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ence  to  jthe  operations  of  the  extraordinary  commission,  as  to  the  way 
they  were  handling  prisoners — that  is,  disposing  of  them. 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  went  on  the  theory  that  any  man  against  whom 
there  was  any  accusation  was  guilty  until  he  was  proved  innocent  and 
they  would  receive  anonymous  letters  charging,  or  some  one  would 
send  warning,  that  a  certain  man  was  engaged  in  counter-revolution- 
ary activity,  and  upon  that  they  would  arrest  him  and  hold  him  for 
months,  maybe,  beiore  his  case  would  be  brought  up ;  and  if  they  had 
nothing  against  him  they  would  dismiss  him  without  any  explana- 
tion. He  was  guilty  until  proved  innocent.  They  were  very  prim- 
itive in  their  methods.  I  know  the  first  room  we  were  in  when 
arrested  we  shared  with  an  Italian,  who  was  guilty,  all  right,  but 
they  tried  to  press  the  inquiry,  and  they  would  take  him  out  about 
midnight  or  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  take  him  and  beat 
him  up  with  their  revolvers.  He  would  tell  us  about  it  afterwards 
and  show  the  scars.  They  were  shooting  men  against  whom  they  had 
some  proof,  some  of  whom  undoubtedly  were  guilty  and  others  were 
not.  They  would  come  in  there  and  say  that  they  were  going  to  call 
the  roll,  and  that  these  men  were  going  to  be  sent  off  to  prison — ^that 
they  had  been  tried  and  were  to  be  sentenced  to  two,  three,  or  four 
years  in  prison — and  the  next  morning  the  head  of  the  guard,  who 
was  quite  a  friend  of  ours,  would  tell  us  where  the  bullet  went  in. 
Instead  of  taking  them  to  prison  they  would  line  them  up  against 
the  ditch. 

They  brought  in  one  workman  who  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
social  revolutionary  party,  one  of  the  original  socialist  parties  of 
Russia,  and  told  him  to  sit  down  and  write  all  he  knew,  for  he  was 
to  be  shot  that  night.    They  waited  until  the  next  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  shoot  him  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  have  a  trial  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  that  we  knew  of. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  any  trial  at  which  he  was  present? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  that  I  know  of.  He  may  have  had  something 
in  the  last  hour  or  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  tried  men  without  their  being  present? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

This  Makrovsky,  this  big,  very  prominent  Bolshevik,  told  me  this, 
and  he  and  I  shared  a  cell  for  a  time.  He  was  fighting  with  the  head 
of  this  extraordinary  commission. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Makrovsky. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  other  name? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  was  his  original  name. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  not  have  any  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  that  I  knew  about. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Some  people  were  asked  if  they  knew  this  man  JMak- 
rovskv.  A  whole  line  of  people  were  asked,  "  Do  you  know  this 
mnn  ?  "  Thev  all  said,  "  No."  He  turned  around  in  a  curious  wav 
and  said,  "  I  know  none  of  these  people."  And  then  he  asked  me, 
"  Suppose  one  of  them  had  said  that  he  knew  me,  and  the  others  had 
all  denied  it?  "  I  said,  "  What  would  have  happened  if  one  had  said 
lew  you ?  "    "I  would  have  been  shot." 
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Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  charge  against  this  man  with 
whom  you  shared  this  cell  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  accused  of  participating  in  this  coimter- 
revolutionary  plot.  He  made  this  statement.  He  said  that  the  heads 
of  this  commission  were  degenerates ;  that  they  were  not  typical  Rus- 
sians. I  remember  that  he  said  the  head  of  this  commission  was 
nothing  but  a  degenerate,  and  that  if  he  ever  got  to  Moscow  and  he 
«aw  him  there  he  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  and  nobody  would  say 
liuything  to  him  about  it.  This  man  also  said  that  the  people  in  the 
center  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  provinces:  that  they 
had  no  idea  wh^t  this  commission  and  people  were  doing  in  the 
various  cities  and  provinces.  He  said,  "Why,  if  Lenine  knew  this 
he  would  shoot  them  all." 

Senator  Sterling.  What  did  he  mean  by  that;  namely,  that  in  the 
various  provinces  and  cities  they  were  not  revolutionists? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  meant  this,  that  these  people  who  belonged  to  the 
Bolshevik  party,  who  held  the  Bolshevik  offices,  and  who  were  doing 
exactly  as  they  pleased,  were  not  obeying  the  orders  or  the  instruc- 
tions or  the  spirit  of  the  central  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  central  government  as  represented  by  Len- 
ine and  Trotzkv  ? 

^Ir.  Leonard.  Yes ;  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  This  man  Makrovsky 
had  a  revolver  when  he  came  down  there  and  had  a  permit  simed  by 
the  head  of  the  all-Russian  extraordinary  commission  for  combat,  etc. 
The  local  committee  took  this  revolver  away  from  him.  He  said, 
*'  I  have  a  permit  here  signed  by  Peters,  the  head  of  this  commission," 
and  thev  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  no  power  here?" 

Mai.  tli'MEs.  Did  vou  ever  know  Peters?     Did  vou  ever  come  into 
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contact  with  him ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  he  formerly 
w\*is  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  never  heard  that  he  was  in  London.  I  know  his 
wife  still  is  in  London.    He  speaks  English  very  well. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  he  a  Russian? 

Mr.  Leonard.  A  Lett.  Most  of  the  extraordinarv  commission  in 
Petrograd  are  Letts.  I  could  speak  better  Russian  than  most  of  the 
extraordinarv  commission  in  Petrograd,  and  that  is  poor  enough. 
They  could  not  write.  They  got  a  list  of  prisoners  there,  and  when 
they  came  in  to  take  them  out,  they  could  not  read  the  names,  and  one 
of  the  prisoners  would  have  to  stand  beside  them  and  read  the  names. 

Senator  Overman.  They  did  not  give  you  any  trial? 

^Ir.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  many  constitute  that  extraordinary  commis- 
sion? 

Mi\  Leonard.  I  do  not  know.  The  all-Russian  commission  in 
Moscow  is  a  very  elastic  structure,  and  this  man  Al  Peters  is  the 
actual  head.  There  was  another  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
head,  but  Al  Peters  does  all  the  chair  work.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
commission  for  the  government  of  the  state.  There  are  no  require- 
ments— no  specifications. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Leonard,  during  your  travels  through 
Russia  did  you  come  in  contact  with  actual  examples  of  terrorism 
and  brutality? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  I  had  been  in  Astrakhan.  I  had  been  sick.  Just 
before  I  was  arrested  I  came  up  to  Tsaritzin,  hoping  to  get  better. 
During  the  first  days  after  we  were  arrested  occurred  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Lenine,  and  just  before  that  two  or  three  of  the  prominent 
Bolsheviki  had  been  shot  and  attempts  had  been  made  to  kill  others^ 
so  the  Bolsheviki  were  getting  nervous.  There  was  also  a  plot  in 
Astrakhan  to  overthrow  the  government.  They  had  some  fighting 
there,  and  it  was  while  we  were  in  jail  that  they  received  u  message 
from  Astrakhan  and  published  it  in  the  official  bulletin,  that  the  mili- 
tary commissar  there,  a  man  whom  I  had  known  and  had  dealings 
with,  telephoned  up  and  said  they  had  shot  300  offiieers  as  retaliation 
for  tlie  counter-revolution  plot,  and  as  a  retaliation  for  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Lenine. 

Maj.  Humes.  Those  were  officers  of  the  former  Russian  Army? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  That  is  almost  a  caste,  now.  The  Bolsheviki 
just  say  "  an  officer  "  and  that  classifies  him  as  belonging  to  that  caste. 

Then  in  July,  down  in  Tsaritzin,  they  were  taking  out  men  who 
were  distinctlv  of  the  proletariat  but  who  belonged  to  this  other 
partyj  the  social  revolutionary  party,  as  we  could  see  from  our  cell. 
We  did  not  Imow  how  many  they  were  shooting,  but  the  ditch  there 
in  which  tliey  were  buried  grew  evei-y  night.  They  were  shooting  all 
the  time. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  looting;  did  you  come 
in  contact  with  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  You  can  not  stop  it.  When  they  come  in  to  take  a 
town  they  just  take  things. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  did  they  do  with  reference  to  looting  houses 
and  going  through  houses  after  they  had  taken  a  town  ? 

Mr.  Leonard,  xhey  do  not  loot.  They  say  they  own  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation,  that  it  is  all  public  property,  and  they  just  take- 
what  thev  want. 

Maj.  Humes.  All  the  personal  propertv  is  the  common  property 
of  each  individual  in  theu nation? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  and  then  they  go  in  and  help  themselves.  I 
got  acquainted  with  a  Jew  who  had  been  in  New  York  who  was  a 
couunissar  down  there:  I  do  not  know  just  what  kind.  His  first  act 
on  taking  office  was  to  distribute  all  the  silk  stockin<r^  they  found 
there  to  all  the  peasant  women  and  working  women — to  all  those  who 
belonged  to  labor  unions  or  whose  husbands  did.  The  Jew  was  very 
scared  at  this  time  because  the  Cossacks  were  coming,  and  he  was 
going  to  use  his  American  library  card  as  an  American  passport  to 
get  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  can  not  remember. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  many  of  these  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago Bolshevik  sympathizers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  in  the  provinces  all  the  time.  People  who 
came  over  had  an  opportunity  to  get  the  good  jobs,  and  ther  were 
in  the  center. 

Senator  Overman.  They  were  in  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  vou  talk  to  anv  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  I  talked  with  just  this  man.  That  is  the  only  case 
I  knew. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  had  he  lived  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  East  Side? 

Mr.  Dbonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  His  idea  in  going  over  there,  Mr.  Leonard, 
was  tliat  he  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  good  time,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  good  time.  He 
boasted  that  he  had  never  done  a  day's  work  in  his  life. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  Hebrew? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  had  never  done  a  day's  work  in  his  life? 

Mr.  Leonard.  And  did  not  intend  to. 

Senator  Overman.  And  he  wanted  to  come  over  to  this  country 
and  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Leonard.  No ;  he  was  worried  about  his  life,  and  he  was  going 
to  come  over  here  where  he  would  be  safe. . 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Lenine?    Did  you  ever  see  him? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Or  Trotzky? 

^Ir.  Leonarp.  No,  sir.  It  might  be  interesting  to  quote  this  man 
Makrovsky,  a  man  who  ought  to  know,  as  he  was  in  the  people's 
council  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who? 

Ml*.  Leonard.  Tliis  man  with  whom  I  was  in  jail,  this  oil  conunis- 
sion  num.  He  said  that  everybody  trusted  Lenine — ^that  is,  of  the 
I^olslievik  party — that  everybody  trusted  and  respected  and  admired 
Lenine.  Thev  admired  Trotzkv.  He  is  their  best  orator,  the  most 
brilliant  orator  in  Russia  to-day,  but  they  have  not  the  same  faith  in 
him  that  they  have  in  Lenine.  Lenine,  they  think,  is  absolutely 
honest — he  is  an  idealist,  a  fanatic,  but  he  is  honest — whereas  Trotzky 
is  capable  and  brilliant,  but  they  think  he  has  personal  ambitions,  and 
very  many  of  them  think  that  he  is  getting  an  army — ^you  see  he  is  the 
minister  of  the  army  and  minister  of  the  navy — and  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  make  this  army  loyal  to  him  as  an  individual  rather  than  to 
the  government,  and  that  he  is  seeking  an  opportunity  to  rise.  I 
just  hand  that  out  as  the  opinion  of  a  very  intelligent,  educated,  and 
an  ideal  Bolshevik. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  a  man  of  property  and  yet  a  Bolshevik  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  has  no  propertv.  He  is  a  man  of  education. 
He  had  been  a  revolutionist  all  his  lire,  and  had  been  wounded  in  the 
revolution  of  1905;  was  a  student,  I  think,  in  Italy  and  a  student 
elsewhere,  but  a  man  of  no  property. 

Senator  Nelson.  Trotzky  lived  in  this  country  for  a  while,  did  he 
not?  , 

Mr.  Leonard.  Trotzky  has  been  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  refer  to  Lenine? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  referring  fo  this  man  who  gave  me  these  data. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  Makrovsky  tell  you  what  they  propose  to 
do — what  the  plans  are  of  these  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  he  told  about  their  ideals,  and  all  of  that.  As 
near  as  I  could  compare  them,  it  was  to  bring  into  operation  the 
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Golden  Rule ;  they  had  fine  ideals.  But  it  was  very  interesting  to  see 
that  he  changed  absolutely  there  in  prison.  It  was  not  for  fear  of 
personal  danger,  though  there  was  that — he  was  not  afraid  of  his 
fife — but  he  had  sacrificed  everything  for  the  revolution,  that  had 
been  his  religion,  and  now  the  revolution  had  come  and  as  long  as  he 
was  in  Moscow  he  was  fairly  well  satisfied,  because  something  was 
happening  there,  but  the  minute  he  got  oflF  in  the  provinces  and  saw 
what  was  taking  place,  it  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  him.  His  faith 
was  broken,  and  although  he  came  to  prison  a  Bolshevik,  when  he 
left  he  was  a  Menshevik,  absolutely.  He  said,  "  The  time  is  not  ripe. 
We  can  not  put  the  thing  through.  It  must  come  by  evolution  and 
not  by  revolution." 

Maj.  Humes.  Can  you  think  of  any  occurrences  that  you  have  not 
related  along  the  line  of  the  activities  of  the  Bolshevik  government  ? 
If  so,  just  proceed  and  relate  them. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  will  try  to  emphasize  this,  that  Bolshevism  is  a 
rule  of  a  minority.  The  Bolsheviki  gained  their  power  in  November. 
They  promised  peace  and  bread,  and  to  the  peasants  land;  peace, 
bread,  and  land — peace,  bread,  and  freedom.  By  freedom  they 
meant  giving  the  workman  a  chance  to  nationalize  industry,  to  social- 
ize industry,  to  take  complete  control,  and  with  those  three  slogans 
they  captured  the  Russian  Army,  and  everybodv  was  a  good  Bolshe- 
vik as  long  as  it  meant  getting  his  land  or  getting  his  factory. 

Then  when  the  government  tried  to  take  his  wheat  from  the  peasant 
at  a  fixed  price — a  much  lower  price  than  he  could  get  in  the  open 
market — and  when  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  was  rising 
every  day,  the  peasant  said  it  was  unjust  and  that  this  was  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  factory  men.  They  said,  "  The  first  thing  they  do  is 
to  form  their  committees  and  lessen  their  hours  of  labor,  and  then 
they  raise  their  wages  and  make  them  retroactive,  so  that  they  get 
this  increase  of  wages  for  a  year  or  more  back,  and  the  result  of  it  is 
that  the  prices  of  goods  must  rise,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
lowering  the  price  of  wheat ;  so  we  are  getting  it  both  ways."  That 
caused  the  great  split  between  the  peasants — the  farmers — and  the 
workmen. 

Then  there  was  a  plan  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow  to  arm  these 
men  and  send  them  down  into  the  provinces  to  take  the  wheat  by 
force,  which,  of  course,  did  not  appeal  to  the  peasants. 

The  peasant  is  conservative,  more  conservative  than  the  industrial 
worker  in  Russia,  and  in  a  local  soviet  of  peasants  sometimes  they 
would  not  elect  a  Bolshevik  soviet,  but  would  elect  a  social  revolu- 
tionary soviet,  belonging  to  the  social  revolutionary  partj\  Then  the 
Bolsheviki  would  send  down  and  by  force  of  arms  would  expel  that 
soviet  and  either  restore  the  Bolshevik  soviet  or  create  a  new  Bolshe- 
vik soviet. 

But  still  the  conditions  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  so  this  last  fall 
Lenine  put  in  the  program  of  these  committees  of  the  poor.  These 
are  committees  made  up  of  the  riffraff  of  the  peasants,  those  people 
who  have  not  any  land  or  have  not  any  property,  people  that  drank 
up  all  the  money  they  ever  made,  people  without  any  ambition.  He 
put  them  in  control  of  the  Soviets,  or  to  control  the  action  of  the 
Soviets ;  and  so  thev  have  a  combined  function,  thev  are  executive  and 
istrative;  and,  of  course,  that  does  not  appeal  to  the  peasant. 
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The  peasant  wants  to  elect  his  committee  and  have  his  soviet  have  the 
power.  Then  here  come  these  people,  the  riffraff,  and  try  to  take 
what  they  want.  I  know  in  some  villages  they  could  not  elect  any 
committees  of  the  poor  because  they  did  not  have  any  poor  peasants. 
Then  they  would  import  them  from  some  place. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  the  officers  take  any  part  in  this  Bolshevik 
movement  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Not  what  you  would  call  regular  officers.  Some  of 
the  students  who  had  always  been  revolutionary,  and  who  since  the 
war  had  come  through  quick  training  camps,  came  back  in  the  low 
grades  as  commissioned  officers,  and  also  some  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  some  men  who  saw  a  chance  to  make  a  career  for  them- 
selves, took  part  in  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  was  tlie  German  army  while  all  this  was 
going  on  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Germans  were  transferring  their  ai'my  from  the 
eastern  front  to  the  western  front.  During  all  this  time  there  was 
hardly  any  fighting.  After  that  advance  of  June,  1918,  came  a  re- 
treat, and  then  fighting  practically  stopped.  There  was  desultory 
fighting. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  German  troops  were  sent  to  the  western 
front. 

•  Senator  Overman.  Did  they  fraternize  with  the  Germans  at  all, 
while  you  were  there?  , 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  The  Germans  were  encouraging  the  Bolshevik 
movement  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Very  much  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  see  any  of  these  Bolshevik  tixK)ps? 

ilr.  Leonard.  Yes,  gir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  troops  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Of  the  Bolshevik  army  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  German  officers  among  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  that  I  ever  saw,  except  in  this,  that  they  had 
what  they  called  international  battalions  of  the  red  army,  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  there  were  very  few 
officers  among  them.  There  were  noncommissioned  officers,  but  very 
few  commissioned  officers. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  mean  German  noncommissioned  officers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  this  international  battalion  com- 
pased  of  Gei'mans,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and  Chinese. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  any  sailors  there — Russian  sailors  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  in  the  Bolshevik  army? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  were  at  first.  But  they  are  not  idealists,  by 
any  means.  They  are  not  fighting  for  any  i(^eals.  The  sailors  are 
the  roughnecks  of  Russia.  They  terrorize.  For  instance,  30  sailors 
came  to  Suma  and  held  uj)  the  town,  held  it  for  two  days,  and  ari'ested 
all  the  government  officials.  They  went  into  the  port  towns  of 
Novoi'ssiisk  and  otlier  towns,  and  they  told  me  that  when  they  came 
to  Odessa  none  of  the  sailors  had  less  than  40,000  rubles.    They  had 
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,  looted  the  banks.  A  crowd  of  20  to  40  would  come  into  a  town  and 
take  the  hotel  and  insist  they  were  going  to  live  there.  In  one  town 
one  of  the  government  officials  tried  to  get  me  a  room  in  the  hotel 
.  and  he  could  not  do  it.    TKey  did  not  dare  throw  the  sailors  but. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  were  Black  Sea  sailors? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  all  the  same,  Baltic  or  Black 
Sea. 

Senator  Nelson,  Are  the  Baltic  sailors  bad  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  more  of  the  regular  sailor  type. 
Most  of  the  regular  army  of  Russia  was  killed,  but  the  nav\^,  of 
course,  did  not  suffer,  so  they  have  the  old  men,  still,  men  who  are 
not  afraid,  and  who  have  been  harshly  treated  and  are  out  for  re- 
venge and  a  wild  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  your  experience  in  getting  out  from 
Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Wliy,  there  was  no  experience,  except  that  when 
the  way  was  open  they  gave  us  permission  and  we  went  to  a  Finnish 
port. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  to  buy  your  way  across  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  We  had  to  buy  our  baggage  through  the  customs 
and  have  it  carted  down,  and  we  went  out  with  a  Norwegian  courier. 
Between  us  we  had  a  good  deal  of  baggage,  enough  to  fill  a  little 
handcart,  and  they  carried  our  baggage  through  the  customs,  abouC 
four  minutes'  walK,  and  charged  us  a  thousand  rubles,  which  went 
to  the  government  employees  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr,  Leonard,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  little  more 
particularly  about  soviet  government  in  Russia.  Can  you  say  about 
now  many  of  the  soviet  governments  there  are  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  left  there  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  thei-e 
have  been  so  many  changes,  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  soviet  government  is  an  old  institution  in 
Russia,  is  it  not?  Even  before  the  revolution,  and  for  a  long  time, 
they  had  soviet  governments,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  attempted  in  the  revo- 
hition  of  1905  to  establish  the  Soviets  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  work- 
men. When  the  revolution  was  overthrown  in  1905  of  course  those 
Soviets  were  abolished — destroyed — ^but  since  then  it  has  been  an  idea 
of  their  own  that  if  they  ever  had  the  power  they  would  establish 
this  government  of  the  councils. 

Senator  Sterling.  Coincident  with  the  revolution  itself  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Czar,  a  number  of  these  soviet  governments  were 
established  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  These  Soviets,  these  councils,  were  established,  but 
took  no  part  in  the  government  aside  from  criticizing:.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  dual  government  under  Kerenskv— or  rather,  the  first  pro- 
visional government — and  th^t  was  really  the  Petrograd  soviet.  The 
Petrograd  soviet  wanted  to  fiave  things  done  its  own  way  but  re- 
fused to  take  the  power  itself. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  these 
soviet  councils  or  governments?    Do  they  have  one  for  the  city? 

Mr.  Leonard.  On  the  top  they  have  this  all-Russian  soviet  which 
meets  in  Moscow.    Then  there  will  be  a  district  of  several  states 
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which  has  a  district  soviet,  and  then  each  state  will  have  a  state 
soviet,  and  each  city  will  have  a  soviet. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  call  a  state  now,  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  One  of  the  old  provinces  we  would  call  a  state.  It 
is  a  geo^aphical  division.  They  will  have  a  soviet  for  a  statue,  and 
then  a  city  will  have  its  soviet,  and  then  a  ward  will  have  its  soviet; 
but  they  are  all  tied  up  together. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  have  the  federal  supreme  soviet,  then  the 
district  Soviets,  then  the  state  Soviets,  and  then  the  city  and  village 
Soviets? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  and  then  the  agriculturalists  will  have  the 
county  Soviets. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  the  establishment  of  those  Soviets  were  they 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  the  Bolsheviki  succeed  in  capturing  them 
later? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Bolsheviki  captured  them  by  propaganda,  and 
the  Soviets  as  first  established  were  more  radical  than  the  first  pro- 
visional government;  but  at  that  time  they  were  not  Bolshevik,  and 
it  was  only  about  in  July  that  the  Bolshevik  movement  got  to  be  seri- 
ous in  Petrograd.  Then  they  were  electing  their  members  into  these 
Soviets,  so  gradually  by  absorption  most  of  the  Soviets  became  Bol- 
shevik, and  it  was  only  when  they  found  that  they  had  the  Soviets  in 
this  manner  that  they  attempted  to  overthrow  the  government.  The 
Soviets   were  not  captured   by   force;   it  was   by   absorption. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  soviet 
governments  or  councils  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Leonard.  At  the  present  time  I  would  say  none  whatsoever 
in  bolshevik  Bussia,  because  such  do  not  exist. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  understand  by  bolshevik  Russia? 
I  want  to  know  what  part  of  Russia,  if  any,  is  not  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Bolshevik  movement? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Ukraine,  part  of  it,  is  not  under  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment. But  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Bolshevists  are  advancing 
into  the  Ukraine. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  that  territory  captured  by  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Little  Russian  armies  in  Vologda  for  200 
miles  along  the  Volga  River?     Is  that  under  Bolshevik  rule? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  think  it  is,  now.  It  has  been  recaptured.  They 
drove  the  Czecho-Slovaks  out  of  Samara  in  September,  I  should 
say,  but  for  a  time  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  control  of  the  Volga  River. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Would  it  be  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the 
Bolsheviki  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia  now? 

Ml*.  Leoxapd.  Without  a  man  it  wouk1  bo  hnrd  to  sn'^,  brt  I  should 
say  it  would  be  a  little  more  than  a  half.  Finland  is  out,  part  of 
Poland,  and  part  of  Ukraine.  The  Caucasus  is  in,  and  then  the 
Don  Cossacks;  so  that  it  leaves  Big  Russia,  what  they  call  Big  Russia, 
in  their  hands.  So  I  should  sav  it  would  be  pretty  evenly  distributed; 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  half. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  the  government  in  northern  Russia, 
around  Archangel? 
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ilr.  Lkonard.  Of  course,  that  is  not  Bolshevik. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  they  have  there  the  soviet  councils,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  really  do  not  know — ^I  have  never  been  there — ^but  I 
do  not  think  so.    I  think  they  have  some  other  form  of  government. 

Senator  Xelson.  That  northern  part  of  Russia,  north  of  the  Si- 
berian Railroad,  around  the  White  Sea  and  Archangel,  and  up  in 
that  country,  is  very  thinly  settled? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Very  sparsely  settled. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  country  of  vast  swamps  and  heavy  timber? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  there  are  few  people  there,  comparatively? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  settlement  in  Russia  is  south  of  what  3'ou 
call  the  Siberian  Railroad? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  North  of  that  it  is  practically  what  we  would 
call  largely  a  nonsettled  country,  is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  in  the  northern  part  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not.  I  gained  this  information  from 
a  British  major  who  was  in  jail  in  Moscow  with  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  not  some  European  capitalists  built  a  road 
up  to  the  Kola  Peninsula,  on  the  Murman  coast? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  600  or  700  miles  long? 

Mr.  Leonard.  About  that  distance. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  there  is  an  older  road  from  Vologda  up 
to  Archangel? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  road  connected  with  Viatka,  east  of  that, 
a  station  west  of  Perm? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  passed  through  there  in  July. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  you  go  out? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  went  by  the  railroad  through  Irlcutsk. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  far  east  from  the  European  Russian 
boundary  is  Irkutsk? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  just  about  half  way  across  Siberia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where,  from  Lake  Baikal? 

Mr.  Leonard.  About  40  miles  west  of  Lake  Baikal. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  that  region  in  there,  is  that  imder 
Bolslievik  rule,  along  the  trans-Siberian  road  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  can  not  say  now,  because  it  is  changing  so  often. 
Mr.  Storey  came  from  there  after  I  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  the  country  from  Vladivostok  up  as  far 
we>t  as  Omsk  in  western  Siberia,  and  perhaps  across  as  far  as  Perm, 
is  ])raetically  under  the  control  of  the  anti-Bolsheviki,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Czec'ho-Slavs,  the  Japanese,  the  French,  and  the  English. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  think  that  for  a  time  the  eastern  part,  near  Vladi- 
vostok, and  then  the  Urals,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  anti-Bol- 
shoviki,  whereas  around  Irkutsk  they  were  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nei-son.  But  tljey  have  been  cleaned  out  of  there.  Irkutsk 
is  near  Lake  Baikal  and  is  tlie  capital  of  eastern  Siberia? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stebuno.  What  has  become  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army 
that  was  fighting  there  and  holding  for  a  time  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Thev  have  had  to  retreat  becaiise  thev  had  no  sup- 
port  at  all.  It  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  Siberian  gov- 
ernment, but  instead  of  having  one  government  they  had  over  a  hun- 
dred there.  The  army  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  underfed  and  un- 
derclothed  and  had  tremendous  losses,  out  of  440,000  troops  their 
casualties  were  40  per  cent,  and  when  no  support  came  they  had  to 
withdraw  to  save  themselves. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  meet  Col.  Lebedeff  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No ;  I  did  not  meet  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  heard  of  him?  He  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  and  helped  in  the  raising  of 
a  loval  Russian  Army. 

'^iv.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know  whether — ^he  was  across  the  line,  evi- 
dently. We  got  very  little  news  there.  We  got  news  from  across  the 
line  only  once  in  a  while. 

Senator  Nelson.  Part  of  the  Ukraine  is  now  held  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  is  it? 

Mr.  Leonard.  If  you  can  believe  the  newspapers,  they  have  taken 
almost  as  far  as  Kiev. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  in  the  northeastern  part.  The  Ukraine  runs 
like  that  [indicating],  and  it  is  in  the  northeastern  part. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  claim  clear  from  the  boundary? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  line  runs  like  that  [indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  is  it  with  the  Cossacks  on  the  steppes  back  of 
the  lower  Volga?    Do  not  the  Don  Cossacks  hold  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  that  is  not  under  control  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  When  I  left  it  was  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  country  up  around  the  Dvina  Eiver,  is  that 
in  control  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  that  was  in  control  of  the  anti-Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  the  center  of  the  Bolshevik  power  there 
is  in  what  they  call  Greater  Russia,  and  a  part  of  Little  Eus^sia,  and 
a  part  of  Ukraine.    That  is  about  it? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  Its  big  center  is  in  Moscow.  It  is  an 
industrial  movement.  It  is  a  movement  of  the  armed  minority  of  the 
industrial  classes — the  factory  workmen. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that,  roughly  speaking,  they  have  got  about 
half  of  Russia  proper  under  their  control? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  would  show  approximately  a  half,  I  would  guess. 
I  would  make  no  definite  statement  without  a  map. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  have  practically  lost  control  of  Siberia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  A  question  has  been  raised  here  about 
food.  I  would  say  that  there  is  sufficient  food  in  Russia,  provided 
there  could  be  distribution.  In  the  northern  Caucasus  there  are 
tremendous  supplies  of  wheat.  They  have  not  touched  the  crops  for 
two  or  three  vears  back.    Thev  have  the  crops  stored  there. 
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Senator  Xelsox.  They  have  poor  transportation  facilities? 

Mr«  Leonard.  Very  poor.  During  the  summer  they  can  transport 
by  the  river.  One  railroad  was  absolutely  cut  off  and  the  other 
railroad  was  cut  off  a  good  part  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  only  a  single- 
track  road«  anyway* 

Senator  Xeuson.  Is  that  railroad  from  Baku  cut  off? 

Mr.  Lkoxard.  When  I  was  there  it  was  cut  off  by  the  hill  tribes. 

Senator  Xki^^on.  That  is  in  the  oil  fields  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  Caspian  Sea? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xei^son.  I  believe  you  said  that  the  Bolsheviki  had  control 
of  Astrakhan? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  had  when  I  was  there.  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  the  British  are  supposed  to  have  entered  Astrakhan. 

Senator  Xelsox.  Ajxd  a  British  fleet  is  outside  of  Odessa,  in  the 
Black  Sea  ? 

Mr.  Ltx>NARD.  So  the  papers  say. 

Senator  Xelson.  That  i?  the  principal  town  in  southern  Russia,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xelsox.  It  is  their  greatest  wheat  market? 
•  Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xelsox.  Right  face  to  face  with  what  they  call  the  Black 
Belt  in  Russia? 

Mr,  Leoxard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xelsox.  And  the  country  inunediately  around  Odessa  is 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mi*.  Leonard.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Xelsox.  How  is  it  down  in  the  Crimea? 

Mr.  Leoxard.  When  I  was  in  Russia  nobody  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening down  there.    They  had  different  governments  down  there. 

Senator  Xelsox.  The  Bolsheviki  did  not  have  control  of  them? 

Mr.  Lw)XARD.  That  was  a  part  of  Ukraine,  so  the  Bolsheviki  were 
not  in  control  there  at  that  time. 

Senator  Xelsox.  The  countrv  around  the  north  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  that  is,  where  the  Don  enters  into  it 

Ml*.  Leonard.  That  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

Senator  Xklsox.  And  the  Bolsheviki  have  no  control  there? 

Ml*.  L?:oxARD.  Xo;  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Don  Cossacks  and 
by  the  (iennans. 

Senator  Xelson.  The  Don  Cossacks — that  is,  the  older  element — 
are  not  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Their  loyalty  is  wavering  because  they  have  not 
any  money  or  supplies. 

Senator  Xelsox.  But  if  they  had  money  or  supplies,  they  would 
be  all  rights 

Mr.  Lkoxard.  XTnless  they  are  all  tired.  There  is  that  feeling,  and 
there  was  that  split  between  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  younger  Cos- 
packs,  who  had  been  to  the  front  and  came  back  stronglv  tainted  with 
Bolsliavism.  For  a  time  they  were  widely  split,  and  ttien  they  came 
tojgilllljjli  The  younger  Cossacks  wanted  their  own  land. 

iox.  Do  you  not  have  an  idea,  Mr.  Leonard,  that  the 
[ibe  this,  that  the  Russian  peasants  and  the  Cossacks  and 
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the  remnants  of  the  old  Russian  Army  will  by-and-by  unite  and*  be 
able  to  stamp  out  the  Bolsheviki  ?  . 

Mr.  Leonard.  Provided  they  can  unite.  That  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  That  has  been  the  trouble  over  there.  That  has  been  th^ 
reason  the  Bolshevik  party  has  been  able  to  hold  its  position,  be- 
cause not  of  strength  of  its  own  but  because  of  the  weakness  of  its 
opponents. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  Russian  ad- 
miral who  has  assumed  control  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Admiral  Kolchak. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  seems  to  have  done  pretty  well  lately  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Omsk? 

Mr.  Leonard.  You  get  more  information  about  that  than  I  do,  be- 
cause when  I  was  in  Russia  we  got  absolutely  nothing  over  there,  as 
to  anybody. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  have  kept  track  of  the  papers  since  you 
have  come  here? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  he  has  been  a 
reactionary. 

Senator  Nelson.  Naturally,  the  tendency  of  the  Cossacks  would 
be  toward  the  conservative  side,  as  toward  the  Russian  side — anti- 
Bokhevik — would  it  not? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  The  feeling  of  the  Cossacks  was  that  they 
would  defend  their  own  territory,  but  they  were  opposed  to  invading 
Bolshevik  Russia  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  would  never  submit  to  the  Bolshevik 
government  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Some  of  them  have  done  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  would  not  allow  their  lands  to  be  taken 
awav  from  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Some  of  them  have  done  so.  The  trouble  in  the 
whole  situation  was  that  they  would  not  unite.  They  would  fight 
among  themselves  until  the  Bolshevik  party  came  in,  and  then  when 
they  were  powerless  and  their  arms  had  been  taken  away  they  would 
begin  to  think  about  getting  together;  and  eventually  they  did,  but 
at  tremendous  cost. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  ultimately  there  will 
be  dissension  among  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  and  they  will  break  up 
into  sections  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  probably  will. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  very  probable,  except  for  this,  that  they 
are  pretty  keen  men,  and  they  know  that  their  only  safety  lies  in 
sticking  by  each  other;  that  the  minute  they  start  fighting  among 
themselves,  the  whole  thing  falls. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  many  of  those  Bolshevik  leaders  that 
have  lived  here  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know.  In  the  provinces  where  I  was  most 
of  the  time  there  were  verv  few.  Mv  friends  who  have  been  in  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow  say  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  them  there. 
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The.  foreign  niiDisier  of  the  Petrc^nid  government  is  »  man  who  has 
bwn  in  America. 

Senator  Xei>ios,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr,  Leonabd.  Zorin. 

Senator  Xelson.  What  is  his  real  name  I 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Xklkox.  Is  he  a  German  or  a  Hebrew  ? 

Mr.  Leoxakd.  No;  he  is  a  Bu^ian.  so  far  as  I  conld  say. 

•Senator  Xelron.  He  is  a  real  BiLssiani 

Mr.  Leoxabd.  He  is  neither  a  German  nor  a  Hebrew. 

Senator  Steblixg.  What  is  the  thought,  among  those  opposed  to 
the  federal  movement,  in  regard  to  allied  intervention,  and  the  use 
of  a  sufficient  militarv  forcel 

Mr.  Leoxabd.  At  first  they  said  "  Ail  we  need  is  a  micleus,"  Thev 
said.  "Why.  with  n  regiment  of  American,  or  British,  or  Frenoli 
soldiers  we  could  take  Moscow.  Why  not  send  us  just  a  nuclensT' 
TTiey  could  take  the  town,  but  they  could  not  hold  it.  of  course. 
They  now  no  longer  asked  for  such  help,  but  the  people  I  knew 
wanted  the  allies  to  come  in  and  save  them.  For  instance,  the  Finns 
were  asking  for  help.  But  the  people  I  met  throughout  Russia,  as 
recently  stated,  had  been  through  the  four  years  of  war  and  suffer- 
ing, and  were  apathetic,  and  they  were  exj>ecting  the  allies  to  come 
in  and  save  them. 

Senat<»r  Stebuxc.  With  a  small  allied  force  they  could  at  one  time 
have  taken  Moticow  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  Bolshevik 
government  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  With  all  these  counter- 
revolutionary plots  that  I  saw  it  was  easy  at  any  time  to  take  a  city. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  You  can  not  hold  it.  There  is  one  com- 
nninity  there,  and  all  around  you  are  the  enemy.  You  have  no  way 
of  getting  ammunition,  and  that  is  the  whole  trouble.  But  as  to  put- 
ting a  nucleus  of  n  military  force  there,  it  has  been  tried  in  three 
places  and  has  not  been  a  success  anywhere.  They  gave  them  40.000 
to  fiO,00()  (,'7,echo-Slovaks,  troops  than  whom  there  are  no  better  fight- 
ers in  the  world,  and  tho  army  did  not  materialize.  The  Czecho- 
slovaks for  several  months  fought  against  overwhelming  numbers 
and  finally,  because  of  lack  of  support,  had  to  withdraw. 

They  tried  the  same  thing  down  in  Baku.  They  asked  the  aid  of 
the  Hritisli  to  come  over  from  Ensili,  which  is  about  18  hours  by  boat, 
anil  they  asked  them  lo  send  up  a  small  group  of  British,  with  British 
officers  and  some  armored  cars,  and  some  gims  and  ammunition.  The 
British  responded.  They  sent  up  ainiut  50  officers,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, and  sovernl  himdre<l  men.  and  I  think  wen'  to  have  about  2.000 

iiimi  ,iiif1  «.imo  iirinm-nil  mr-j  in  Rolri].      TheV  COuM  nOt  hold  the  tOWn. 

lem.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
h  they  were  making  Turkish  flags 
ncs,  so  that  they  would  be  i-eady 
side  won.  There  came  up  a  small 
o  weeks  and  then  had  to  go  back, 
vorable  for  trying  out  anything 
t  many  troops  there,  and  it  seems 
fighting  there. 
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Mr.  Leonard.  Archangel.  So  that  at  three  different  places  where 
it  has  been  tried — ^two  places  where  it  has  been  tried  uncier  good  con- 
ditions and  one  place  where  conditions  were  not  so  good — ^the  at- 
tempts have  failed. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  more  than  a  mere  nucleus  of  an  army 
would  be  required  to  maintain  order  and  keep  the  Bolsheviki'in 
check? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xelson.  With  the  port  of  Archangel  and  that  post  on  the 
Murman  coast,  on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  and  with  all  the  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea  under  the  control  of  the  allies,  and  also  the  ports  along  the 
Baltic  under  the  control  of  the  British  and  French  fleets,  those  Bol- 
sheviki  are  cut  off  from  the  sea  in  Petrograd,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xelson.  And  will  not  that  ultimately  lead  to  their  coming 
down  from  the  high  tree  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  may  lead  to  it  ultimately.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  population  85  per  cent  of  whom  are  peasants  who  have  not 
any  very  great  demands,  they  can  exist  on  what  they  have  and  what 
they  can  raise. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  those  industrial  workers  have  got  to  get 
raw  materials. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Neison.  To  carry  on  their  manufacturing ;  and  if  they  do 
not  get  to  work  and  earn  something,  where  will  they  be  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  will  print  more  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  last  that  they  got  printed  was  at  Leipzig,  I 
believe  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  may  have  gotten  some  there,  but  now  they 
print  it  in  every  town.  They  have  commandeered  practically  all  of 
the  lithographing  establishments,  and  are  printing  the  money. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harold 
Kellock? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  in  position  to  say  what  acreage  was 
planted  in  spring  grain  and  in  spring  wheat  in  1918,  as  compared  with 
ordinary  years? 

Mr.  Leokard.  The  men  of  whom  I  asked  that  question  down  in  the 
northern  Caucasus,  which  is  a  very  rich  countrj^  said  that  it  was 
about  75  per  cent  they  thought.  The  big  estates  have  been  taken  and 
diWded  up.  On  that  stretch  southwest  of  Tsaritzin  there  has  been 
very  little  planted  because  of  the  civil  war — fighting  all  the  time. 
Some  was  planted,  but  there  was  no  harvest,  as  there  was  fighting 
all  the  time.  In  Tsaritzin,  they  sent  out  the  women  into  the  fields. 
They  gathered  all  the  women  and  sent  them  out  to  do  what  harvest- 
ing they  could  behind  the  armies.  I  should  say  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  shortage — of  dire  shortage — of  grain  in  Russia,  proyided  they 
can  get  it  to  Moscow  and  Petrograd ;  provided  they  have  the  trans- 
portation necessarv%  or  can  stop  the  fighting  to  let  the  trains  go  by. 

I  was  talking  with  a  man  who  had  been  detailed  from  a  Petrograd 
factory  to  get  some  wheat  to  Petrograd  last  spring.  At  that  time 
the  railroad  was  not  cut;  but  his  preparations  for  getting  that  wheat 
consisted  of  a  special  train,  carrymg  armed  men  with  machine  guns. 
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They  had  all  the  cars  and  orders  to  get  the  grain,  but  they  had  to 
have  that  protection  in  order  to  get  the  grain  through  to  protect  it 
from  the  other  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Here  is  a  statement  which  I  will  read  from  a 
magazine. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  what  are  you  going  to  read  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  is  from  an  article  written  by  Harold  Kel- 
lock  in  the  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  of  February  of  this  year, 
entitled  "Aunt  Emmy  wants  to  know  who  is  a  Bolsheviki,  and  why." 
I  read  as  follows : 

But  in  spite  of  these  terrible  things  the  spring  planting  was  done,  and  a 
bigger  acreage  was  sown  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  The  peasants  were 
working  for  themselves. 

Now,  he  must  have  referred  to  the  spring  of  1918.  What  have 
you  to  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  would  say,  from  my  knowledge,  that  it  is  in- 
accurate. There  are  three  things  opposed  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  civil  war — civil  fighting.  The  men  were 
under  arms  and  could  not  work.  In  other  places  where  it  had  been 
planted  the  harvest  could  not  be  reaped  because  of  the  fighting. 

Around  Samara,  which  is  a  fertile  place^  they  could  not  plant 
because  of  lack  of  seed.  The  seed  was  gathered  up  from  old  estates 
and  distributed,  but  because  of  the  famine  the  peasants  took  the  seed 
grain  and  ate  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  peasant  is  a  hard-headed  fel- 
low. He  is  not  sure  who  is  going  to  reap  the  grain  that  he  plants. 
Under  those  conditions  he  does  not  see  any  good  m  putting  his  money 
into  the  grain  and  the  seed  and  his  time  into  the  cultivation  of  it. 

Still  anotlier  thing  is  that  the  peasants  have  more  paper  money 
tlian  they  want.  They  have  literally  thousands  of  rubles.  Ever 
since  the  war  started,  since  the  prohibition  of  vodka,  the  peasant 
has  been  putting  money  into  the  savings  banks  and  buying  things 
for  his  house  and  buying  phonographs.  Even  in  1916  this  was  true 
out  in  Siberia,  that  a  peasant  who  had  20  acres,  and  before  that  had 
planted  and  cultivated  the  whole  20  acres,  was  able  to  make  a  living 
and  had  been  making  a  lot  more  money  than  he  did  before  would 
say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  planting  20  acres?  I  can  live  just  as  well 
if  I  plant  only  10  acres."  So  that  he  has  been  planting  10  acres  and 
letting  the  other  10  acres  lie.  Now,  the  same  thing  holds  much  more 
when  his  crop  is  taken  from  him  at  a  price  which  he  considers  unfair, 
and  when  at  the  same  time  with  the  money  which  he  is  given  in 
return  he  can  not  buy  anything  that  he  wants.  He  is  paid  for  his 
crop  in  paper  money.  He  does  not  know  who  is  going  to  harvest  that 
crop,  anyway;  so  he  is  going  to  plant  just  enough  to  kee|)  himself. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  spoke  of  one  district,  I  think  you  said  it 
was  down  in  the  Caucasus 

Mr.  Leoxard.  Yes. 

Senatop  Wolcott  (continuing).  Where  there  are  abundant  quan- 
tities of  grain  now,  if  they  could  just  transport  it? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  In  the  spring  of  1918  was  that  district  under 
Bolshevik  control? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  district  was.  The  river  was  in  the  control,  about 
May,  of  the  Czechs.    The  central  part  of  the  Volga  Eiver  was  in  their 
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control.  Both  the  mouth  and  the  source  of  the  Vplga  are  held  in  the 
control  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  the  center  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Czechs,  and  they  could  not  get  anything  past  There  was  a  railroad 
running  from  there  straight  up  to  Moscow,  which  ran  through  the 
Ukraine,  but  that  was  impossible  to  be  used.  There  is  one  other 
road  that  zigzags  up 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  not  concerned  so  much  about  the  trans- 
portation problem.  I  am  trying  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
of  this  article  that  the  author  puts  in  this  Good  Housekeeping  Maga- 
zine.   That  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  said  that  the  statement  I  read  was  inaccu- 
rate? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Confining  the  statement  to  that  portion  of 
Russia  that  the  Bolsheviki  control,  would  you  say  that  it  was  just 
mildly  inaccurate  or  that  it  was  grossly  inaccurate? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  would  say  that  it  was  mildly  inaccurate. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  not  a  gross  misstatement? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  my  estimate  would  be  75  per  cent.  He  says  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No  :  he  does  not  sav  that. 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  says  more  than  ever  was  planted  before. 

Senator  Wolcott.  At  any  time  since  the  war. 

ilr.  Leonard.  My  statement  is  that  75  per  cent  has  been  planted. 
He  says  over  100  per  cent,  whereas  I  hfixe  said  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  noticed  since  you  have  been  home  any 
propaganda  of  this  Bolshevik  business  going  on  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Leonard.  A  week  ago  Sunday  I  went  up  on  the  north  side  of 
>Iinneapolis,  where  they  advertised  a  play  in  Russian  by  the  Russian 
Slavic  Educational  Society — under  the  auspices  of  that  society.  It 
was  a  little  one-act  play  put  on  by  amateurs,  which  was  a  tirade 
against  capitalism  and  the  injustice  of  capitalism;  and  after  that  a 
man  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  soviet  congress  in  New  York 
came  out  and  delivered  a  speech  in  favor  of  Bolshevism,  and 
rather 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  in  Russian? 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  Russian — and  he  rather  sneeringly  spoke  of  the 
United  States  and  its  President ;  but  it  was  an  out-and-out  Bolshevik 
speech,  for  he  said  that  the  Russians  under  the  Bolsheviki  were 
living  far  better  than  they  ever  had  before,  and  he  held  up  the 
Bolshevik  government  as  the  ideal  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Gregorin. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  that  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  that  is  his  last  name.  I  think  his  first  name 
was  Alex.  The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was  that  this  audience 
was  fairlv  well  dressed. 

Senator  Hard  wick.  How  was  he  received  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  received  an  ovation.  The  whole  audience  stood 
in  honor  of  the  fallen  heroes,  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  In  this  article  that  I  read  from  a  moment  ago, 
I  find  two  paragraphs  which  are  calculated  to  leave  the  impression 
on  the  mind  that  the  chief  leaders  in  this  Bolshevik  movement  are  ani- 
mated entirely  by  a  praiseworthy  sentiment  of  love  for  the  nation 
and  desire  to  educate  the  people,  and  that  they  have  no  selfish  pur- 
poses at  all  to  serve.  Now.  I  want  to  read  you  these  two  para- 
graphs and  see  if  your  observations  over  there  were  such  as  to  lead 
you  to  agree  with  the  impression  that  these  two  paragraphs  make 
upon  the  mind.    [Beading:] 

Some  remarkable  personalities  have  been  incliule«l  among  these  commissars. 
They  work  for  workmen's  salaries,  600  rubles  (about  $90)  a  month,  with  an 
extra  allowance  of  100  rubles  for  each  dependent.  Thus  Lenine,  whose  wife  is 
employed  in  the  department  of  education,  frets  600  rubles,  and  Trotsky,  who 
has  a  wife  and  three  children,  gets  900  rubles.  Both  Lenine  and  Tchicherin, 
the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  come  of  old  well-to-do  Russian  families. 
Trotsky  is  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Jewish  merchant.  In  Petrograd  Trotsky 
and  his  family  liveil  in  a  little  garret  room  In  Smolny  Institute,  the  soviet 
headquarters. 

Tchicherin  served  as  a  diplomat  under  the  Czar  before  he  became  a  revolu- 
tionary Socialist.  While  commissar  of  foreign  affairs  in  Petrograd,  he  live<l 
In  a  shabby  little  lodging  house  in  the  working  quarter,  and  members  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  mission  who  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  at  his  office 
would  find  him  transacting  affairs  of  state  clad  in  a  soiled  sweater  and  baggy 
old  trousers.  • 

Now,  that  conveys  to  my  mind  the  impression  that  these  n^en 
were  poor  men,  and,  so  to  speak,  hugged  their  poverty,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  in  places  of  power. 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  both  true  and  untrue.  They  are  very  demo- 
cratic and  do  not  care  how  they  dress,  and  they  do  not  care  in  what 
kind  of  places  they  work.  But  Lenine  in  Moscow  has  good  quar- 
ters. The  Bolsheviki  have  taken  over  the  best  hotel  in  town  and  get 
it  rent  free.  Trotsky  lives  in  the  next  best  hotel.  They  all  have 
Peerless  automobiles,  those  who  have  not  Packards. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  not  living  in  garrets,  then  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  "When  working  they  can  not  keep  a  room  in  order: 
so  that  this  room,  after  two  weeks  under  Bolshevik  rule,  would  look 
like  a  room  in  a  sweat  shop:  and  in  the  next  room,  if  there  was  a 
press  of  work,  Lenine  and  Trotsky  would  live,  night  after  night. 
So  that  is  true.  But  they  \i\Q  pretty  well,  aside  from  that.  As  to 
what  he  says  about  their  being  idealists,  and  all  of  that.  I  think  most 
people  in  Russia  agree  that  Lenine  is  actuated  entirely  by  ideal  mo- 
tives. You  can  not  agree  with  them;  but  some  of  the  leaders — 
most  of  the  leaders — are,  tlie  people  say.  But  most  of  their  workers, 
most  of  their  associates,  are  not  idealists.  This  statement  was  made 
to  me  by  a  man  Avho  had  been  in  Russia,  and  a  man  who  was  sup- 
posed to  know\  lie  says  that  75  per  cent  of  the  leaders  are  honest. 
They  are  fanatics,  and  you  can  not  agree  with  what  they  are  doing; 
but  75  per  cent  of  the  leaders  are  honest.  But  75  per  cent  of  the  men 
are  dishonest. 

Senator  WoLrorr.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  entertain  and  to  express 
a  reliable  opinion,  to  make  a  reliable  statement,  as  to  whether  this 
assertion  that  they  are  working  and  getting  only  600  rubles  or  900 
rubles  a  month  is  true.    Is  that  all  thev  are  given? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  true,  officiallv.  It  has  since  been  raised 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  living.    Lenine  is  now  getting  1,200 
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rubles.  That  was  raised  by  act  of  law.  That  is  what  they  are 
making  officially.  What  some  of  them  get  in  other  ways  is  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.    Others  do  not  take  a  cent  in  that  way. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  well  known  that  they  are  getting  a  lot  on 
the  side? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Some  of  them  are.  Others  are  not.  This  man  who 
was  in  jail  with  me,  Makrofsky,  was  getting  his  1,000  rubles  a 
month,  and  that  was  all,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  graft;  whereas 
ac  old  Jewish  fish  merchant  who  was  down  in  Navorossisk  made 
himself  minister  of  finance,  and  it  was  not  many  weeks  before  he 
sent  his  wife  out  of  the  country  with  millions. 

Senator  Woloott.  He  was  not  an  idealist? 

^Ir.  Leonard.  He  was  not  an  idealist. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  not  restricted  to  his  1,000  rubles  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No. 

•Senator  Wolcott.  Here  is  this  statement  [reading]  : 

For  the  first  time  a  real  school  system  has  been  formed,  and  every  child  In 
Soviet  Russia  goes  to  school. 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  the  best  department  they  have. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  schools  are  running,  are  they? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  are,  in  a  different  fashion.  Everything  is 
State.  They  do  not  allow  the  private  schools  or  private  ^mnasia 
to  function  any  more.  They  are  trying  to  put  on  great  reforms  in 
feeding  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  in  playgrounds,  and  so  forth. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  put  into  the  faculties  of  their  schools  jani- 
tors and  washwomen,  and  let  them  have  a  vote  in  determining  the 
curricula  of  the  institutions.  They  have  done  away  with  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  universities,  because  they  say  that  works 
only  to  the  good  of  the  capitalist  class.  Only  those  who  come  from 
the  capitalist  class  can  comply  with  the  requirements;  so  they  say, 

We  must  admit  anybody  who  comes  to  the  university,  equally." 

They  have  a  big  progrfljn  and  are  doing  things. 

Senator  Woixtott.  I  was  just  going  to  ask,  are  they  doing  things? 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  several  places  they  are. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  other  words,  they  are  teaching  the  three  Rs, 
and  their  educational  program  seems  to  support  their  theory,  very 
largely?  , 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this  here,  the 
thing  that  this  man  said  in  his  speech  in  Minneapolis,  this  Russian, 
was  that  people  accused  the  Russians  of  being  uneducated.  "  But," 
he  said,  "  I  call  that  man  educated  who  has  class  consciousness." 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  at  north  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  on  the  east  or  the  west  side? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  was  on  the  west  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  many  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  About  300. 

Senator  Nelson.  WTiat  was  the  character  of  the  people  who  were 
there?     Were  they  Russians? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  are  all  Russians.  The  whole  thing  was  in  the 
language.  And  that  is  one  thing  they  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
school,  namely,  to  inculcate  class  consciousness. 
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Senator  Overman.  Now,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  this  revolution, 
you  have  told  us  about  one  meeting;  do  you  know  of  any  other 
propaganda  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No;  I  know  of 

Senator  Overman.  In  magazines  and  papers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None ;  except  that  the  New  Republic  print,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  as  one-sided  as  the  stuff  of  the  so-called  tools  of  capitalism 
print. 

Senator  Overman.  This  article  from  which  Senator  Wolcott  has 
read  here,  does  not  that  sound  a  little  bit  like  it  might  be 

Mr.  Leonard.  *It  seems  to  me  too  optimistic.  The  trouble  is  that 
a  good  many  of  these  writers  go  to  Petrogi'ad  and  Moscow  and  me^t 
the  most  intelligent  Bolshevik  leaders,  who  make  themselves  very 
nice  to  them,  and  they  can  make  a  very  good  impression,  because  they 
are  educated.  They  talk  about  this  gi-eat  ideal,  and  nobody  can  op- 
pose them.  Then  those  people  come  home  and  say  that  it  is  a 
fine  program.  I  know  one  magazine  writer  that  came  over  there 
and  was  personally  conducted  through  some  of  the  prisons,  and  came 
out  in  an  article  saying  that  the  prisons  were  better  than  they  had 
been,  and  were  not  bad.  Well,  1  was  never  personally  conducted 
around,  but  the  only  good  things  that  I  saw  were  what  was  left  over 
from  the  old  regime,  m  the  prisons. 

A.nd  this  same  writer  met  Al.  Peters,  "  one  of  the  nicest  men  she 
ever  met."  He  was  assigiied  as  interpreter  for  the  Bolsheviki.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  shooting  people  without  trial  all  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  the  lord  high  executioner? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  the  man  who  told  the  Norwegian  attache 
that  he  was  going  to  shoot  us.  He  said  that  we  were  all  counter- 
revolutionists.  He  said  that  without  looking  at  our  papei'S.  When 
we  got  back  these  papers  had  not  been  touched. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  that  Byron  speaks  of 
in  his  poem  "  The  Corsair,"  of  whom  he  says ; 

He  was  the  mildest-mannered  man  that  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Overman.  Their  government  looks  pretty  good  on  paper, 
but  their  actions  do  not  correspond  with  their  theory.  It  was  testi- 
fied here  this  morning  that  these  fellows  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  do  as  they  please  and  take  what  they  please,  and  do  as  they  please 
generally.    Do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.'  Do  I  believe  in  that? 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  so? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  that  is  their  progi'am. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  come  across  Albert  Rhys  Williams  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  never  met  him? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  I  Icnew  that  he  was  there;  but,  as  I  sav,  I 
was  in  the  provinces  most  of  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  know  anything  of  his  activities? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Nothing;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  lost  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  guess  I  did. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  program  \ 
looking  forward  to  socialization  of  women  ?  /^ 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  in  Samara  at  the  time  that  came-  out  in  the 
papers,  and  I  have  in  my  possession,  som^  place,  their  placards  deny- 
ing that.  They  sav  that  is  not  true.  They  say  that  was  put  up 
by  the  counter-revolutionary  element  in  order  to  discredit  them,  and 
that  it  was  done  by  a  group  of  anarchists  who  have  since  been 
arrested  bv  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  that  placard  was  put  up 
in  their  buildings ;  or  have  you  knowledge  of  that  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject.  It  was  not 
put  up  in  other  places  where  I  had  been. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  the  only  thing  you  saw  over  there  that 
indicated,  or  that  gave  any  justification  for  the  idea,  that  the  so- 
called  program  for  the  socialization  of  women  was  in  their  minds? 
Was  that  the  only  piece  of  evidence  you  saw  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  was  the  only  piece  of  evidence  I  saw.  They 
are  aiming  toward  free  love.  They  are  doing  away  with  the  marriage 
ceremony,  and  they  have,  of  course,  adopted  a  civil  ceremony;  and 
in  some  places  they  have  it  for  a  term  of  years. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  your  opinion  on  that,  because  this  writer 
winds  up  with  an  article  and  says  that  after  all  the  test  of  it  will 
be  this,  "  How  will  it  affect  the  babies  of  young  married  folks,  and 
folks  who  do  not  get  along  very  well  ? "  x  ou  say  this  is  a  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  these  leaders,  that  they  want  to  reform  the  marriage  I 
relation  and  make  terms  of  years  for  the  married  state,  and  inaugu- 
rate free  love? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  that  is  in  their  program. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  you  find  their  morals  there,  among  ' 
the  men  and  women  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  have  a  different  moral  standard  from  what  - 
we  have  in  America. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  they  bad  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Thev  have  more  of  the  oriental  attitude. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  man,  Maxim  Gorky,  I  believe  his  name  is, 
whom  they  have  taken  into  the  fold,  is  about  as  immoral  as  they  can 
make  them. 

Mr.  Leonard.  There  was  great  rejoicing  when  he  came  back  to 
the  fold. 

Senator  Xelson.  He  is  bad  enough  to  leaven  the  whole  Bolshevik 
mass. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  think  they  need  much  leavening. 

Senator  Overman.  But  they  rejoiced  when  he  returned? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  over  here  in  New  York  for  a  while. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  is  his  assistant? 

Mr.  Leonard. . 

Senator  Wolcott.  Commissar  of  education? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  For  a  time  he  withdrew  from  them  and  was 
.  bitterly  opposed  to  them,  and  scattered  editorials  against  them,  and 
/  then  he  came  back. 

Senator  Nelson.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  over  here  in  New 
York  a  while,  and  that  he  left  the  country  in  disgrace,  because  they 
^'  did  not  approve  of  his  having  a  bereft  wife  with  him. 
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Senator  Overman .  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  taking  over 
a  lot  of  young  girls  in  a  seminary  and  putting  the  Bolshevik  soldiers 
in  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Leonard,  I  never  knew  of  that. 

Senator  0\t:rman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Major? 
^     Mr.  Leonard.  I  will  say  that  the  program  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Bolshevik  party  is  directly  opposed  to  refigion  and  to  what  we  know- 
as  the  home. 
/      Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  their  argument  for  declaiming  against 
the  home  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  say  the  home  does  not  give  the  children  a  fair 
'  chance.  They  have  not  had  a  happy  home  experience,  and  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  poorest  quarters  say  it  does  not  give  every- 
body a  fair  chance;  that  everybody  ought  to  start  equal,  and  the 
children  ought  to  be  taken  and  put  in  government  institutions  and 
given  the  same  education.  They  say  this  has  gi'own  up  from  capi- 
talism ;  that  true  love  does  not  enter  into  marriage ;  thac  now  it  is  a 
system  of  barter  for  social  position  and  for  wealth,  and  all  of  that,  so 
they  are  going  to  have  love,  and  provide  for  the  children  in  govern- 
ment institutions. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  to  say,  the  children  will  not  grow  up  in 
home  surroundinffs  ? 
,'     Mr.  Leonard.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  they  carry  out  their  program,  then,  the  future 
men  and  women  will  have  no  recollection  of  home  life  or  of  the  home 
fireside,  with  their  parents  there. 

Mr.  Leonard.  No;  they  are  opposed  to  that. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  theory  is  that  the  children  are  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nei.son.  They  are  to  be  nationalized? 

Mr.  Leonakd.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes;  nationalized  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  do  not  believe  in  marriage,  because  it 
is  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  capitalist  class,  is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  they  in  favor  of  divorce? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  very  easy  to  divorce. 

Senator  0\'erman.  They  do  not  have  to  go  to  Reno?  They  have 
no  Reno? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  have  to  go  into  court  to  get  a  divorce. 
The  man  just  makes  a  declaration  or  writing  to  the  woman  and  says, 
"  I  divorce  you,"  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Has  the  woman  the  same  right  to  say  that  she 
divorces  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  So  the  women  have  got  equal  rights  over  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Leonard,  that  these  prin- 
ciples appeal  to  the  ordinary  Russian  peasant  very  much,  or  is  this 
the  doctrine  of  the  leaders  who  are  i)reaching  it? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  think  that  it  appeals  to  the  Russian  peas- 
ant; but  the  luirest  has  come  from  the  peasants  who  have  been  abroad 
in  the  industrial  cities  in  Russia,  where  they  have  had  poor  surround- 
ings and  have  been  ill  paid,  and  where  the  propaganda  has  been 
going  on  among  them  for  years,  and  they  have  been  taught  that  they 
are  the  degraded  class,  the  exploited  class,  all  of  them.  So  there  is 
where  the  trouble  is  coming  from,  and  from  the  industrial  workmen, 
rather  than  from  the  peasants.  The  peasant  had  one  need.  The 
peasant  really  needed  land,  and  wanted  it,  and  when  he  got  land  h© 
was  satisfied. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  ,have  one  advantage  now,  that  they  do  not 
have  to  go  to  Nevada  or  any  of  these  western  cities  to  get  a  divorce. 
They  can  get  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  about  the  churches?  Do  they  attend 
their  churches? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes ;  the  peasants  still  attend  the  churches.    But  the 
church,  of  course,  has  been  disestablished,  and  the  Bolsheviki  are  ^ , 
carrying  on  an  endless  propaganda  against  the  priesthood,  against    ] 
the  clergA%  and  they  are  playing  up  evei'jthing  they  can  against  the/' 
clergy,  and  they  publish  that  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Overman.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  To  discredit  the  church  because  the  church  has 
been  a  department  of  the  state.  It  has  been  a  very  conservative  in- 
fluence and  has  not  given  the  spiritual  leadership  to  the  people  that 
the  people  needed.  They  call  that  party  opposed  to  the  church  the 
Black  Hundred.         ' 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  suppose  they  recognize  the  psychological  fact 
that  if  they  can  destroy  the  faith  of  any  people  they  get  the  people 
into  a  condition  where  they  can  overthrow  anything  they  want  to 
overthrow  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  and  that  is  just  it.  The  peasant  did  not  know 
what  he  was  fighting  for  in  this  war.  He  was  fighting  for  one 
reason,  because  the  Czar  told  him  his  duty  called  him;  and  the  Czar 
and  the  church  were  verv  closelv  united,  and  when  the  Czar  was  over- 
thrown  most  of  their  faith  fell  away.  If  now  the  Bolsheviki  can 
discredit  the  church,  the  poor  peasant  is  absolutely  helpless.  He  has 
nothing  to  cling  to. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  driftwood,  s^o  to  speak? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  must  move  the  wav  his  leaders  want  to  move 
him  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Absolutelv. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Russian  Churcli  was  the  backbone  of  the  old 
Government,  and  was  the  one  connecting  link  that  kept  the  peasants 
attached  to  the  Government,  was  it  not,  to  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  the  church  lost  the  influence  that  it  had 
in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  has  lost  its  influence  among  the  industrial  classes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  among  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  peasants  still  go  to  church.  Where  their  priest 
has  been  bad,  they  have  gotten  a  new  priest  there,  but  they  have  not 
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turned  against  the  church,  and  even  as  late  as  August  there  was  a 
decree  gotten  out  prohibiting  the  hanging  of  icons  in  any  public 
building  or  any  building  belonging  to  the  state.  Before  the  war 
with  Germany,  in  every  building  there  was  a  little  icon  hanging  up 
in  the  corner.  Down  in  the  department  of  the  Bolshevik  Cossacks 
they  still  had  all  their  icons  hanging  up,  because  they  said  they  were 
called  for.  The  soldier  commissar  tried  to  make  them  put  them  out, 
and  they  said  they  could  not  do  it,  for  if  the  Cossacks  believed  that 
they  were  anti-Christian  they  would  not  have  their  support  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  great  chaos  that  prevailed  after  the  death 
of  the  imbecile  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  there  was  an  interregnum 
of  29  years  in  Eussia,  and  it  was  through  the  church  that  they 
finally  gathered  themselves  together  and  elected  Michael  Romanoff 
as  the  Czar,  supplanting  the  old  line  of  rulers,  and  it  was  through 
the  church  that  they  succeeded  in  rallying  the  new  government 
together.  Xow,  do  you  not  believe  that  in  the  present  emergency  the 
church  will  be  a  great  help 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  have  faith  to  believe 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  In  the  rallying  and  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  Russian  people  against  this  Bolshevik  system? 

Mr.  Leonard.  If  the  church  can  help  itself  and  produce  a  leader 
who  can  unite  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  recollect  that  in  the  French  Revolution  they 
attempted  to  destroy  all  religion,  and  the  church  altogether,  but  they 
failed  in  it ;  and  they  will  fail  here  in  making  war  on  the  Russian 
Churcli.     Do  you  not  think  they  will? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  my  opinion.  * 

^  Senator  Nelson.  The  peasants  and  the  church  and  the  Cossacks 
and  the  conservative  element  will  get  together,  and  inside  of  six 
months  they  will  eliminate  that  Bolsheviki  crowd? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Once  they  can  all  get  together.    That  is  the  question. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Leonard,  how  many  of  this  middle  class — 
the  bourgeoisie,  as  you  call  them — have  fled  Russia  on  acc*ount  of  this 
terrorism? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  could  not  estimate  it,  but  a  great  number.  These 
Scandinavian  countries  are  filled  with  them.  They  have  not  fled 
Russia,  but  fled  Bolshevik  Russia.  Kiev  was  crowded  with  them, 
and  Rostov,  and  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks;  and  then,  to  a 
somewhat  smaller  extent^  the  northern  Caucasus,  after  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  forces  cleared  out  of  the  place. 

Senator  Overman.  When  you  left  there  what  was  the  difference  in 
the  poj)ulation  of  Moscow  from  what  it  was  when  you  first  went 
tho'o  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know  about  Moscow.  I  was  brought  up 
under  guard. 

Senator  Overman.  How  about  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Petrograd  has  a  population  of  about  half  a  million 
now. 

Senator  Overman.  How  much  had  it  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Away  over  a  million. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  it  was  nearly 
2,000.000. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  In  normal  times  it  had  about  2,000,000? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  the  population  was  told  me  by  several  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  Moscow  they  had  about  500,000  or  600,000  in 
normal  times? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say  the  population  was 
larger  than  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  has  become  of  some  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  there — ^the  leaders  in  the  Duma  at  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution — ^like  Miliukoff  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Miliukoff  was  down  in  the  Ukraine,  down  in  Kiev. 
One  was  down  with  the  Don  Cossacks,  with  Gen.  Krostoff.  I  under- 
stand they  have  scattered  around.  Another  remained  in  the  north- 
ern Caucasus. 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  these  great  generals? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Brussiloff  was  wounded,  while  lying  in  bed,  by  street 
fighting.    Alexieff  died  last  August,  and  Demetrius 

Senator  Over^ian.  What  became  of  Brussiloff? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  wounded,  and  I  have  heard  the  rumor  that 
he  has  since  been  killed. 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  Korniloff,? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  killed. 

Senator  O^terman.  Where  is  Kerensky? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  is  over  in  England  some  place,  is  he  not? 

Senator  Overman.  How  about  Nicholas — what  became  of  him? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  down  in  the  Crimea  when  the  Ukraine  was 
taken  by  a  force  of  Germans  and  Austrians.  I  think  he  is  still  in 
the  Crimea — ^still  in  Kiev.  The  Germans  said  they  were  going  to  take 
him  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  he  was  in  the  Crimea  at  that  time.  Since 
that  I  have  heard  nothing. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  Nicholas? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  grand  duke?  He  is  the  man  I  was  just  speak- 
ing of. 

Senator  Overman.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  the  war 
has  produced,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  he  was  a  great  general. 

Senator  O^terman.  What  has  become  of  these  first  revolutionary 
leaders? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  have  gone  down  to  these  other  regions  which  I 
have  named,  where  the  class  is  bourgeois.  Some  have  gone  out 
into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  very  few.  There  are  none  of 
them  in  power.    Many  of  them  are  in  Siberia. 

Senator  Overman.  The  banks  have  all  been  taken  over,  have  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  banks  have  all  been  nationalized,  and  all  the 
private  banks  have  been  reopened  as  branches  of  the  national  bank. 
When  I  left  all  bank  deposits  had  been  arrested :  and  then  for  a  time 
you  could  get  out  100  rubles  a  month  on  check,  which  was  later 
raised  to  about  a  thousand  rubles  a  month  by  check,  and  then  the 
people  objected  to  that.  Of  course  there  were  no  deposits  under  such 
conditions,  and  then  they  put  in  a  condition  that  of  any  money  you 
deposited  after  a  certain  date  you  could  ^^aw  as  much  as  you 
wanted.  Then  people  deposited  money,  but  when  they  tried  to  draw 
it  out  the  banks  said  they  did  not  have  any  money,  which  was  the 
truth. 
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Senator  O^'erman.  I  suppose  everybody  that  had  money  on  de- 
posit took  it  out? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Most  of  them  could  not  get  it.  The  turnover  came 
too  quick. 

Senator  Xelson.  They  commandeered  all  the  money? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  there  about  doing  away 
with  all  money  and  not  having  any  money  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Xo;  but  they  might  as  well  do  something  like  that, 
because  the  present  money  does  not  amount  to  anything.  In  each 
little  district  there  are  a  dozen  making  counterfeit  money.  Some  of  it 
is  made  in  Austria,  some  is  made  in  Germany,  and  a  gi-eat  deal  is 
made  in  Eussia  itself. 

Senator  Nelson.  No  specie  circulates  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Ma j.  Humes.  Gentlemen,  I  have  here  for  the  record — I  do  not  know 
whetlier  you  want  it  all  read  or  not — an  excerpt  from  the  official 
Bolshevik  newspaper  detailing  their  state  budget  for  the  second  half 
of  the  year  1918,  showing  that  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  of 
the  republic  for  1918  is  estimated  at  48.000,000.000  rubles,  or  about 
$23,000,000,000.    Do  you  care  to  have  it  all  read? 

Senator  Overman.  No;  just  put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

THE  STATE  BVDGET  FOR  THE  SECOND  HALF-YEAR   1918. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  drawinjx  up  and  examination  (►f  tlie  buiVuet 
r)f  the  Ilepnhlic  for  the  second  half  of  1918  and  tlie  general  balancing  of  same 
has  been  completed. 

Tlie  total  amount  of  State  expenditures  for  the  current  half-year  is  estimated 
at  29,0()0,0<)(),()00  (17,()0(),000,00(),  or  70  per  cent  above  the  previous  half  year). 
The  total  amount  of  expenditudres  of  the  Uepubllc  for  1918  is  estimated  at 
40.000.000,000  rubles. 

The  first  place,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  expenditures,  Is  occupied  by 
the  military  commissariat,  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditures  of  which 
is  set  at  9,500,000,000  (7,700,000,000  ordinary  expenditures  and  1,700,- 
000.000  extraordinary).  (Comparing  this  with  the  total  for  the  first  half-year 
(5,800,000.000),  the  expenditures  of  the  commissariat  increased  by  3,700,000,000. 
that  is  63  per  cent. 

The  second  place  is  held  by  the  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  economic*  and  trading  conditions  of  the  State  and  the  exploitation  of 
the  State  enterprises.  The  expenditures  are  distributed  among  the  depart- 
ments as  follows:  To  the  commissariat  of  ways  of  communication  and  the 
chief  management  of  waterways  is  apportioned  4.2  billion  rubles;  to  the  com- 
mittee of  tlie  State  constructions — 1  billion;  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  State 
Economics — 1.6  billions;  and  800,0(K),000  for  operating  expenses  and  for  the 
cover  of  excess  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  nationalization  of  enter- 
prises. The  total  amount  of  exi^enditures  of  this  character  entered  in  the 
budget  is  estimated  at  approximately  8,000,000,000  (27  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  expenditures). 

The  following  place  in  the  budget  is  occupied  by  the  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  In  comparison  with  the  first  half-year  the  api>ortioument 
for  the  connnissariat  of  national  education  is  5  times  greater  and  is  estimateil 
at  2.4  billions  (against  0.5  billion  for  the  first  half-year.)  In  general  the  total 
amount  of  expenditures  for  educational  purposes  reaches  12.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  budget. 

The  fourth  place  in  the  budget  (10  i>er  cent  of  the  budget)  is  occupied  by 
expenditures  which  are  created  by  the  extraordinary  economic  conditions  of 
tlie  nation,  i.  e.,  expenditures  for  organization  of  food  supply.  For  this  pur- 
pose, according  to  the  estimate  of  the  connnissariat  of  food  supply,  the  latter 
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Is  apportioDCHl  for  the  current  half  year  3.1  billions — that  is,  two  and  one-half 
times  more  tlian  in  the  first  half  year. 

Especially  noteworthy,  in  comparison  with  the  budgets  of  previous  years, 
are  the  separate  estimates  for  health  conservation,  social  insurance,  re?:ulation 
of  labor  and  insurance  of  same,  tire  insurance,  and  for  work  in  connection 
with  different  nationalities.  The  total  expenditures,  according  to  these  esti- 
mates, equal  1,U00,0(K),(X)0  (3.5  per  cent),  having  increased  five  times  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  the  first  half  year. 

Other  departments  in  proportion  to  their  expenditures  are  as  follows:  The 
Con?missariat  of  Finance,  1.2  billions;  the  Commissariat  of  Interior,  618.000,000; 
the  Commissariat  of  Justice,  236,000,000;  State  Control,  64,000,000;  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  De})artmont,  48,000,000;  the  Commissariat  of  the  Property  of 
the  Republic,  40,(K)0.000:  the  all-Russian  central  executive  committee  of  Soviets, 
32.000.000 ;  and.  finally,  the  last  place  is  occujded  by  the  Commissariat  of  For- 
eiprn  Relations,  with  an  apportionment  of  5,000,000  roubles. 

With  all  its  advantages  the  budget  has  vital  defects,  namely,  its  deficit;  the 
total  of  State  revenues  for  the  second  half  year  is  estimated  at  about  12.7 
billion  rubles.  Consequentlj'  the  difference  between  the  expenditures  and  the 
r<»venue  is  above  10,000,000,000.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  12.7  billion  rubles  of  the  State  revenue,  10,000,(X)0,000  rubles  are  derived 
from  special  taxes,  tliat  the  ordinary  revenue  of  2.7  billions  is  only  approxi- 
mately estimated,  and  that  according  to  the  first  half  year  the  income  does 
not  come  up  to  cxpect:itions  entertained  when  compiling  the  budget  of  reve- 
nues, the  deficit  of  the  budget  appears  to  be  still  of  a  most  serious  character. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  ROBERT  M.  STOREY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Ov^erman.  Where  are  you  from  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  Urbana,  111. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  have  you  been  back  from  Eussia? 

Mr.  Storey.  I  got  back  in  August. 

Senator  0^'ERMAN.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Storey.  About  a  year  and  four  months. 

Senator  Oa'erman.  WJfiat  position  did  you  hold  over  there  ? 

Mr.  STOREY.  I  went  over  as  the  representative  of  the  American 
Young  Slen's  Christian  Association.*  I  was  in  European  Russia  for 
about  eight  months  and  in  Siberia  for  the  balance  of  the  time,  in 
charge  of  the  work  there. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  on  and  state  in  your  own  way  the  conditions 
over  there. 

Mr.  Storey.  The  impression  made  upon  me  when  I  went  into 
Russia  was  cumulative,  to  the  effect  that  we  were  entering  a  country 
which  had  been  verv  seriouslv  worn  out  by  the  war.  The  condi- 
tions  in  Siberia  were  not  so  bad. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  enter  from  the  Siberian  end? 

Mr.  Storey.  I  entered  from  Vladivostok. 

Maj.  HrMES.  Where  were  you  with  reference  to  the  revolution? 
Was  it  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution? 

Mr.  Storey.  It  was  after  the  March  revolution,  yes;  but  as  you 
got  further  into  ilusriia  It  became  more  mid  more  apparent  that  y(/U 
were  in  a  country  that  had  been  at  war  and  the  resources  of  which 
had  been  seriously  drained. 

Entering  Moscow  early  in  November,  I  was  there  during  the  strug- 
gle between  the  cadets  and  the  supporters  of  the  Kerensky  regime 
generally  against  the  Bolshevist  movement.  The  fighting  there 
Kisted  for  about  a  week.  It  wavered  back  and  forth.  Troops  which 
were  brought  in  from  the  outside  to  help  support  the  government 
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were  in  almost  every  case  turned  to  the  support  of  the  Bolshevist 
group,  and  finally,  about  a  week  after  the  fighting  started,  and  after 
considerable  damage  was  done  and  perhaps  2,000  lives  had  been  lost, 
the  Bolsheviki  were  able  to  take  command  of  the  city. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  those 
troops  to  win  them  over  to  the  support  of  the  Bolshevik  movement  ( 

Mr.  Storey.  My  judgment  there  is  that  they  probably  had  been  won 
over  before  they  were  brought  into  reach  of  the  city.  Certainly  the 
morale  of  the  entire  Bussian  Army  had  been  thoroughly  rotted  out 
long  before  any  American  visitors  reached  Russia.  My  own  judg- 
ment is  that  the  damage  had  already  been  done  before  the  first  revolu- 
tion took  place,  and  that  at  no  time,  probably,  after  the  fall  of  1916 
was  there  any  expectation  that  the  old  army  could  be  rehabilitated 
and  made  into  an  effective  fighting  force  for  any  of  the  causes  or 
appeals  which  could  then  be  made  to  them.  Certainly  at  no  time 
after  the  Youn.'^  Men's  Christian  Association  became  active  in  the 
field  was  there  uny  such  opportunity. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  disaffection  among  the  troops  at  that 
early  time  was  due  to  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  Xo  ;  it  was  not,  altogether.  It  was  due  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  life.  They  were  poorly  armed,  poorly  equipped,  and 
they  did  not  know  why  they  were  fighting  or  what  they  were  fighting 
for,  particularly  after  they  had  lost  confidence  in  their  leaders,  as 
they  did.  The  stories  of  corruption  of  the  old  regime  during  the  war 
almost  paralleled  anything  that  I  have  met  with  since.  The  fall  of 
Riga,  I  have  heard  it  said  many  times,  was  the  result  of  a  dicker  for 
millions  of  rubles'  worth  of  supplies. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  old  regime  having  fallen  and  the  Czar  hav- 
ing been  deposed,  did  not  the  troops  have  faith  in  Kerensky? 

Mr.  Storey.  No;  I  think  not.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though 
he  might  rally  them.  No  part  of  Russia  wanted  to  fight  after  the 
revolution.  A  certain  part  of  it  felt  under  obligation  to  do  so,  but  I 
have  not  encountered  any  enthusiasm  in  any  part  of  Russia  for  con- 
tinuing war. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  failure  of  Ker- 
ensky in  the  matter  of  discipline?  Did  he  not  relax  the  army  dis- 
cipline to  such  an  extent  that  it  aided  this  Bolshevik  sentiment? 

Mr.  Storey.  I  have  heard  two  sides  to  that.  One  was  that  the  pro- 
visional cabinet  was  responsible  for  that  famous  edict,  No.  1,  which 
(lid  relax  the  discipline,  and  the  other  was  that  it  was  a  s])urious 
docinnent  that  had  been  sent  out  and  which  they  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  combat  quickly  enough. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  soldiers  got  to  understand  that  they  did  not 
have  to  salute  their  superior  officers? 

Mr.  Storet.  Certainly :  that  was  true. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  claimed  that  they  stood  on  the  same  foot- 
inpT  exactly  as  an  officer? 

Mr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  were  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and 
the  same  accommodations  and  everything? 

Mr.  Storey.  They  did  not  go  to  that  extent  all  at  once,  but  that 
was  a  gradual  development  as  they  felt  their  power.  The  tendency, 
as  they  became  familiar  with  their  officers,  was  to  become  more  so. 
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Senator  Overman.  It  has  been  said  here  that  the  Bolsheviki  had 
great  antipathy  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Why 
was  that? 

Mr.  Storey.  Their  attitude  toward  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  I  should  say,  was  twofold.  I  ought  to  say  that  up  to 
the  time  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  definitely  allied  it- 
self with  the  Czechs,  it  was  tolerated  in  Russia  and  was  permitted 
to  do  considerable  work,  and  was  given  some  facilities  for  its  work ; 
but  there  came  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  working 
also  with  the  Czechs  who  were  hghting  the  Bolsheviki,  they  de- 
manded that  it  make  a  choice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that 
choice  never  actually  had  to  be  made,  because  the  American  Govern- 
ment ordered  its  subjects  out  of  Russia ;  but  certainly  the  association 
was  on  the  eve  of  having  to  make  such  a  choice.  The  two  reasons 
are,  in  the  main,  these,  that  owing  to  their  past  knowledge  and  con- 
cei)tion  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  the  Russian  Church,  ail 
instrument  of  the  old  regime,  they  were  anti-Christian.  To  them 
that  was  what  Christianity  represented.  The  second  reason  was  that 
they  were  suspicious  that  the  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation was  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  keep  Russia  in 
the  war,  and  was  an  instrument  of  the  American  Government  and  the 
capitalistic  groups  who  supported  the  association  in  helping  to  re- 
store the  morale  of  the  Russian  Army,  and  the  soldiers  did  not  want 
that,  nor  did,  of  course,  the  Bolsheviki  care  for  it;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  truth  to  say  that  the  utterances  of  some  of  the  association 
leaders  as  to  the  reasons  for  sending  men  to  Russia  and  for  sending 
men  to  make  the  effort  there  were  that  it  was  in  order  to  hold  the 
Russian  Army  on  that  front.  Whether  those  utterances  ever  reached 
Russia  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Certainly  we  had  that  to  combat 
constantly. 

Senator  Overman.  When  was  it  that  you  left  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  I  left  there  the  last  of  November. 

Senator  Overman.  After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Storet.  Yes;  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  I  was  in 
Siberia  the  latter  part  of  the  time  I  was  there. 

Senator  Overman.  Can  you  go  on  and  give  us  your  judgment  of 
the  condition  of  things  over  there,  the  terrorism,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Storey.  In  the  main,  I  think  I  could  summarize  the  situation, 
as  I  looked  at  it,  substantially  as  follows.  May  I  preface  that  by 
saying  that  my  interest  was  rather  that  of  a  student  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  that  has  been  my  teaching  field,  and  I  was  interested 
in  it  from  the  standpoint  of  politics  and  political  science  as  much 
as  any  other.  During  the  time  that  I  was  in  Russia  I  spent  some 
time  in  Moscow,  some  time  with  the  troops,  and  some  time  in  Petro- 
grad.  I  was  in  Finland  during  the  revolution  in  Finland  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  German  occupation  there.  I  was  back  in  Russia 
and  in  Petrograd  some  time  after  the  allied  embassies  left  it,  and  in 
Moscow  at  the  time  of  the  peace  conference,  and  have  been  in 
Siberia  with  the  Czechs  during  the  greater  portion  of  their  stay  there, 
and  was  there  prior  to  their  arrival  a  short  time. 

In  my  dealings  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders  I  have  generally  had  a 
courteous  and,  I  should  say  on  the  whole,  a  frank  reception  and 
treatment.    There  was  that  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  tlieni,  in  the 
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main.  If  you  were  at  the  source  of  authority,  they  did  not  mince 
words  about  what  they  would  do  or  what  they  would  not  do.  One 
of  them  told  me  frankly  that  they  were  tolerating  our  activities 
until  thev  would  be  able  to  take  over  that  kind  of  work.  Thev  did 
not  propose  to  tolerate  us  any  longer.  One  of  them  said  frankly 
that  they  were  anti-Christian,  and  said  why,  pointing  to  the  past 
history  of  the  Russian  Church  as  an  illustration. 

I  think  this  is  a  reaction,  from  talking  with  them  and  reading  their 
pamphlets  and  their  papers,  and  hearing  them  speak.  They  aspire, 
undoubtedly,  to  a  world-wide  rule  of  the  proletariat.  They  do  not 
stop  at  means  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  in  order  to  achieve  those 
ends,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  in  part,  for  that. 
They  have  lived  under  a  regime  which  knew  no  exceptions  to  the 
processes  by  which  it  attained  its  purposes,  either,  and  1  am  disposed 
to  think  that  a  great  many  of  the  excesi=es  and  the  outrages  which  un- 
doubtedly took  place  were  the  result  of  nervousness  on  the  part  of  un- 
trained and  ill-disciplined  soldiers,  or  of  armed  groups,  from  an  army 
many  units  of  which  were  disbanded  with  their  arms.  Manv  of  these 
soldiers  wandered  about  over  the  countrv  for  weeks.  Thev  did  not 
know  where  they  were  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  to  their  homes. 
It  was  also  true  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  took  up  with  the 
Bolshevik  movement  were  poor  adventurers,  imscrupulous,  and  went 
in  on  it  because  that  was  the  way  the  tide  was  running. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  not  that  class  of  men  have  a  good  deal  of 
influence  among  the  poorer  classes  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  Undoubtedlv.  There  were  some  verv  clever  men 
among  that  group.  A  great  many  of  the  old  secret  police,  I  have 
heard,  were  actuallv  in  this  movement,  men  of  training  and  men  of 
influence,  although  I  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  are  in 
the  movement  are  idealists  of  the  most  sincere  type. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Storey.  No;  I  did  not.  I  have  heard  him  speak.  I  do  not 
know  him  personally,  however. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  character  of  his  speech?  What 
did  he  preach  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  Well,  he  was  making  an  address  to  a  company  of 
about  400  Lettish  soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  a  prince's  palace  or 
clubroom  in  Petrograd,  and  the  speech  was  largely  inspirational. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  a  fine  talker? 

Mr.  Storey.  Yes;  he  is  a  rather  striking  man  to  see,  and  certainly 
a  very  impressive  speaker.  I,  of  course,  had  the  extreme  disad- 
vantage, which  a  great  many  of  us  had,  of  having  to  hear  him 
through  an  interpreter,  and  that  is  not  always  an  accurate  and  satis- 
factory method  of  getting  the  substance  of  what  is  said. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  talkinc:  with  those  leaders,  Mr.  Storey,  and 
with  the  more  intelligent  of  them,  did  the}'  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  they  could  form  a  permanent  society  and  government  on  the 
class  principle,  in  which  the  proletariat  should  rule  alone,  without 
reference  to  what  they  termed  the  bourgeoisie,  the  tradesmen  or 
jniddle-class  people? 

Mr.  Storey.  Their  conception,  of  course,  of  social  organization 
was  radically  socialistic,  and  while  I  got  the  impression  from  them 
that  for  the  present  their  attitude  toward  these  groups  was  uncom- 
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promising,  yet  in  theory  they  did  recognize  differences  in  ability 
between  men.  They  would  not  under  normal  circumstances,  I  think, 
have  objected  to  a  teacher  soviet,  for  example;  in  fact,  they  had  one 
in  Vladivostok  when  I  reached  there,  and  it  sent  its  delegates  to  the 
assembly  of  the  city  just  as  did  the  ditch  diggers  and  the  factory 
workers,  and  other  groups  of  workers.  I  do  not  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  but  I  understand  that  there  has  since  been  made 
a  classification  of  workers  which  recognizes  that  there  are  some 
people  who  must  do  inside  work,  so  to  speak,  chair  work — that 
is,  w^ork  of  a  sedentary  characti^r.  They  recognize,  in  other  words, 
brain  work,  although  it  is  not  permitted  to  claim  thereby  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  production  of  society.  Does  that  answer  your 
question  ?    I  think  there  is  no  question  that  they  had  that  idea. 

Senator  Sterli^^g.  The  three  classes  which  the  Soviet  constitution 
recognizes,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the  laborers,  the  peasants,  and  the 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Storey.  Those  are  all  members—^ — 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  further  declare  in  that  constitution 
that  no  one  belonging  to  the  bourgeois  class,  the  traders,  or  anyone 
making  a  profit  on  any  investment  or  receiving  an  income  from  in- 
vestments, shall  participate  in  an  election,  or  be  elected  to  any 
position  or  office. 

Mr.  Storey.  Substantiallv,  I  think  that  is  their  attitude  to-dav. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  do  not  say  that  their  government  is  a 
democracy. 

Mr.  Storey.  Oh,  no.  I  would  say  that  it  was  quite  a  shock  to  me 
that  I  did  not  meet  in  Eussia  anyone,  high  or  low,  who  had  been  in  ' 
the  United  States,  Bolshevik  or  non-Bolshevik,  who  cared  to  see 
American  civilization  duplicated  in  their  own  country.  There  was 
a  very  unfavorable  impression  as  to  our  Government  on  the  part  of 
Russians  that  I  met  with. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  really  do  not  believe  in  representative 
government ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  Their  objection  was  not  so  much  to  our  representative 
s^'stem  as  to  our  industrial  svstem. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  if  carried  out  into  government,  politically, 
they  did  not  believe  in  a  government  that  would  represent  other  than 
these  three  classes  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  Their  expectation  is  that  they  will  soon  reduce 
all  to  those  three.  They  are,  for  example,  achieving  that  purpose. 
Undoubtedly  certain  sections  of  the  middle  classes  are  having  to  sell 
themselves  to  the  Soviets.  Men  with  brains  and  wits  are  hiring  out  in 
order  to  live.  I  saw  officers  sweeping  the  streets.  I  have  seen  refined 
women  selling  newspapers.  Their  quarrel  is  not  with  the  ability,  but 
with  the  utilization  of  that,  as  they  feel  it  does  deprive  others  of 
something. 

Senator  Overman.  They  have  no  respect  for  the  educated  lady  of 
property? 

Mr.  Storey.  She  is  forced  into  this,  not  by  physical  violence,  as  I 
know,  but  by  necessity.  If  the  funds  of  a  doctor's  household  or  a 
lawyer's  household  run  out,  they  have  to  get  out  and  make  their 
living. 

Senator  Overman.  They  have  to  do  manual  work  ? 
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Mr.  Storey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterlikg.  Well,  if  thev  desire  to  or  find  it  necessary'  to 
utilize  those  who  are  educated  and  who  are  intelligent,  do  they  recog- 
nize any  proportionate  reward  for  services  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  The}'  would  claim,  I  think,  that  the  reward  should  be 
substantially  equal. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  understand  that.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 
I  can  understand  things  in  concrete  terms  better  than  in  any  other 
way.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  proposition.  Is  it  this,  that 
some  lazy  fellow  who  is  just  driven  to  make  a  slight  contribution  in 
the  way  of  work,  who  will  not  improve  himself  in  anywise,  who  does 
not  care  whether  he  lives  in  a  pig  pen  or  a  comfortable  home,  but  yet 
does  a  little  work, gets  as  much  for  it  as  a  hard-working, conscientious, 
frugal  individual  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  Well,  in  practice  that  is  the  way  it  would  work  out. 
In  theory,  they  do  not  recognize  the  human  element  in  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Thev  gd  on  the  theorv  that  evervbodv  does  his 
best  and  everything  should  be  equal,  overlookmg  the  fact  that  some 
who  are  forced  will  not  do  their  best,  but  will  do  as  little  as  thev  can. 

Mr.  Storey.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  any 
man  to  work  until  his  back  ached;  that  enough  could  be  produced 
without  that.    I  have  heard  that  remark  in  Bussia. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  that  I  have  asked 
others.  To  what  extent  have  you  noticed  anything  of  a  Bolshevik 
movement  in  this  country?  Have  you  observed  anything  going  on 
in  this  country  as  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  I  have  not  taken  particular  notice  of  it  since  I  re- 
turned, because  I  have  been  here  on  a  rather  highly  specialized  mis- 
sion, and  have  concentrated  upon  that.  I  have  noticed  in  the  circu- 
lars and  other  articles  a  keen  and  active  desire  to  know  about  it. 
Invariably,  wherever  I  go,  I  am  questioned  about  it.  As  for  evidences 
of  organized  activity,  I  simply  have  not  encountered  it,  if  it  exists, 
probably  because  I  have  not  been  circulating. 

Senator  Sterijng.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  publications  made  by 
the  I.  W.  W.,  or  under  Ihe  auspice^s  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  in  this  country, 
and  do  you  know  from  them  how  they  regard  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Storey.  No;  I  have  not.  I  met  a  former  I.  W.  W. — I  believe 
in  Siberia — who  sjiid  he  had  been  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the  West. 
He  was  apparently  not  as  extreme  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  in  authority  over  him.  But  my  impression  about  the  relation 
between  the  I.  W.  W.'s  and  the  Bolsheviki  from  the  other  side  was 
this :  The  Bolsheviki  were  appealing  to  all  discontented  elements  in 
other  countries,  irrespective  oi  who  they  were.  Beyond  that  I  would 
not  be  able  to  make  any  direct  connection  between  them. 

Senator  Overman.  They  have  the  same  flag? 

Mr.  Storey.  They  recognize  in  them  a  protesting  element — some- 
thing in  common. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Storey,  did  you  see  any  of  the  terrorism  in 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  control,  at  any  of  the  places 
where  you  were? 

Mr.  Storey.  I  saw  two  sides  of  it.  It  was  equally  evident,  I  think, 
in  Eiill°"^i  where  the  reds  had  control,^  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 

the  whites  had  control.     I  can  not  sav  that  I  have  a 
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feeling  that  any  one  group  of  the  Russian  population  is  more  fero- 
cious in  its  attitude  toward  the  other  than  another  group  is. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  other  words,  a  state  of  civil  war  existed? 

Mr.  Storet.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Everyone  is  armed,  and  they  are  fighting  ad  libitum. 

Mr.  Storey.  Russia  demobilized  7,000,000  men  witliin  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  those  men  took  their  arms  wuth  them  in  a  great 
many  cases,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  and  how  much 
of  the  terrorism  that  exists  is  due  to  the  want  of  a  strong  central 
authority,  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  deliberate  planning,  I  can 
not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Overman.  We  want  to  hold  an  executive  session  for  an 
hour.    We  will  excuse  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  4:.oi)  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  went  into 
executive  [secret]  session.) 

executive  session. 

The  following  testimony  was  taken  by  the  subcommittee  in  execu- 
tive session,  and  the  name  of  the  witness  is  not  disclosed  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  lives  of  his  relatives  in  Russia  might  be  endangered 
thereby : 


TESTIMONY  OP  ME. 


(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr. ,  suppose  you  go  ahead  and  state  the  con- 
ditions in  Russia  as  you  found  them,  and  especially  conditions  under 
the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  .  I  have  been  in  Russia  close  on  to  15  years.    I  was 

located  there  with  a  factory,  where  we  had  about  2,500  workmen. 
Our  factory  is  running  to-day,  and  even  last  year,  by  our  last  year's 
production  we  filled  all  our  orders.  But  nobody  can  explain — I  could 
not  myself — just  exactly  how  that  was  done  or  why  it  was.  We 
seemed  to  have  unusual  control  over  the  men  there,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  making  machinery  which  was  necessary  for  the 
country  the  workmen  stood  by  us  and  we  ran  through. 

I  have  heard  and  i*ead  the  statement  that  the  present  government  in 
Russia  is  a  workmen's  government  and  all  that  soit  of  thing.  In  my 
estimation  that  is  absolutelv  false.  I  have  been  with  the  workmen. 
That  is  all  I  have  done;  I  have  been  with  the  workmen  and  peasants. 
I  never  met  Prof.  Dennis  there,  or  any  other  of  these  gentlemen 
here,  because  I  never  had  time.  I  Avas  always  with  the  workmen. 
The  workingmen  in  Russia,  in  the  factories,  are  not  Bolsheviki,  al- 
though they  do  not  dare  to  say  they  are  something  else. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  mean  to  put  it  so  broad  as  that? 

Mr.  .  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  workmen 

who  are  Bolsheviki.  I  am  taking  the  workmen  as  a  whole.  It  is 
the  worst  element  out  of  each  factory,  the  worst  element  out  of  the 
country,  that  has  come  to  the  top,  audi  they  are  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment. They  are  supporting  this  government,  being  paid,  of  course, 
large  sums,  and  being  given  the  privilege  to  loot  or  anything  that 
they  wish.  It  would  not  do  to  question  a  Red  Guard.  If  he  said 
something — told  jrou  to  do  something — ^you  would  not  dare  to  qites- 
tion  it.    If  you  did  that  it  would  be  as  nnich  as  j'^our  life  was  worth. 
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And  now,  as  I  say,  the  government  over  there  is  made  up  of  the 
loafers  of  the  industrial  and  the  peasant  world,  and  all  the  outsiders 
have  come  running  in  from  other  countries.  If  you  go  into  Moscow 
to  do  any  business  with  the  Bolshevik  government  and  you  come 
upon  any  of  the  people  higher  up  in  the  government,  you  never 
meet  anybody  that  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Russia  up  to  the 
date  of  the  revolution.  You  meet  a  man  that  was  born  there,  prob- 
ably, and  went  out  and  came  in  from  the  outside  after  the  revolution 
was  on.  Those  people  are  supposed  to  be  working  at  salaries  that 
are  often  to-day,  I  believe,  below  what  the  workingman  was  getting, 
below  what  it  would  take  a  man  to  live  on,  a  decent  living  wage 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  getting.  In  fact,  thev  are  getting  much 
more  money  on  the  side  and  lots  of  them  are  making  fortunes. 

In  regard  to  the  industries  there,  when  the  revolution  started,  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  around  the  1st  of  November,  1917,  the  workmen 
all  went  with  the  Bolsheviki.  They  were  all  Bolsheviki  then,  or 
nearly  all,  because  the  Bolsheviki  told  them  "  Everything  is  yours. 
Just  take  it.  You  have  been  oppressed."  They  sang  such  songs  to 
those  men  that  it  certainly  did  turn  their  heads. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  since  that  time? 

Mr. .  Since  that  time  things  have  changed.     Three  or  four 

or  five  months  after  the  revolution  took  place  the  workmen  began 
to  open  up  their  eyes,  and  saw  that  things  were  not  as  they  thought 
they  were.  They  are  afraid  to  say  so.  You  will  very  seldom  get  a 
workman  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  Bolshevik,  but  he  will  tell  you  in 
socrot  that  he  is  not  a  Bolslievik.  '"  But  what  can  I  do?  "  he  will  sav. 
''  I  do  not  dare  to  say  anything.  I  can  not  do  anything."  They  are 
all  terrorized,  just  as  the  peasants  are. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  are  the  means  used  to  terrorize  them? 

Mr.  .  Shooting  tliem. 

Maj.  Humes.  Are  shootings  frequent? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Mai.  Humes.  Tell  us  anv  incidents  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  .  I  can  tell  lots  of  incidents  of  people  disappearing 

by  being  shot.  You  know  they  are  shot,  because  of  the  number  of 
persons  disappearing.  In  Russia  they  have  no  place  to  put  them  in 
jails.    They  are  just  shot,  that  is  all. 

ilnj.  Ili'MEs.  Was  there  an  etfort  made  to  seize  your  factory? 

Mr.  .  Yes. 

Maj.  IIi'MEs.  What  was  the  manner  in  which  they  undertook  to 
seize  it  ?    What  was  the  method  used? 

Mr. .  There  was  a  decree  put  out  that  all  factories  were  na- 
tionalized ;  that  the  fact  pries  nuist  be  under  the  control  of  the  work^ 
men's  committees,  etc.  We  had  a  workmen's  committee  in  our 
factory,  but  our  workmen's  conunitt^e  said  to  us,  "  We  do  not  want 
to  control  this  factory.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  as  it  is."  Xow, 
that  is  about  the  onlv  factorv  in  Russia  where  thev  have  acted  in  that 
way.  Why  it  is  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  lx»cause 
of  this.  I  would  ask,  '*  How  is  it  that  the  workmen  do  not  take  our 
factorv?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  other  factories  and  our 
own  case?  "  They  would  say,  "In  the  other  factories  the  owners  do 
not  work.  They  just  come  around  occasionally.  But  here  it  is  differ- 
ent. You  are  on  the  job  before  I  am."  They  would  say  to  me,  "We 
find  the  superintendents  on  the  job  before  we  are.    You  leave  after 
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US."  In  that  way  we  had  their  confidence  and  we  were  able  to  carry 
the  thing  through.  Now,  it  was  not  true  in  other  factories  in  Russia 
that  the  managers  were  always  on  the  job.  They  were  sometimes 
never  on  the  job.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  as  strict  as  we  were 
about  being  around.  Some  of  them  woidd  come  around  for  an  hour 
and  look  around  and  go  away.  So  they  took  those  factories,  and  ours 
they  did  not  take. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  your  factory? 

Mr. .  In  European  fiussia. 

Mr.  Dennis.  What  happened  to  the factory? 

Mr.  .  I  was  at  the  factory  in  September.     It  shut 

down — absolutely  shut  down. 

Senator  Sterling.  Those  were  not  the  factories,  were  they,  where 
the  committee  visited  the  manager  and  told  him  that  they  had  come 
to  take  over  the  factory,  that  they  were  the  owners  of  it  now,  and 
the  manager  just  said,  "All  right,  gentlemen;  I  must  pay  out  30,000 
rubles  next  Saturday.  Here  are  the  papers,  etc. ;  take  them  "  ?  And 
they  replied  to  himj  saying,  "  That  is  your  job." 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  told  them  in  reply  that  if  they  were 
going  to  take  the  factory  they  must  take  the  responsibility. 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  changed  the  color  of  things. 

Mr. .  That  is  true  in  many,  many  cases. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  saw  at  one  factory.  The  factory  was  shut 
down.  They  had  a  lot  of  good  men  that  had  worked  for  years,  and 
I  tried  to  get  some  of  them.  I  was  sitting  with  the  manager  talking 
as  one  of  the  men  came  in  and  left  a  note  on  his  table.  He  said, 
•'Just  a  minute."  In  a  few  minutes  the  same  man  came  back  and 
said,  "  They  will  not  wait.  They  want  you  right  away."  He  said, 
•'  You  see  I  am  busy.  What  can  I  do  ?  "  "  It  is  the  committee."  "  I 
can  not  do  anything;  it  is  the  workmen's  committee  and  I  can  not  do 
anything  with  them."  I  said,  "  What  is  up  now  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  do 
not  know.  Let  them  come  in."  So  I  said  good-by  and  went  aWay. 
He  told  me  afterwards,  ''  They  came  in  and  ordered  me  out  of  my 
house,  took  my  household  furniture  and  everything,  and  I  am  out  in 
the  street."  He  Avas  cleaning  up  papers  and  things.  That  is  what 
happens  to  90  per  cent  of  the  factories. 

3iaj.  Humes.  How  long  did  they  operate  that  factory? 

Mr. .  They  never  operated  it. 

Maj.  Humes.  Just  closed  it  down? 

Mr. .  Just  closed  it  down. 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  the  operatives,  the  workmen? 
Did  they  go  into  the  army  ? 

Mr. .  The  workmen  just  scattered,  looking  for  food. 

Senator  Overman.  Looting,  I  suppose. 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Well,  I  will  say,  in  regard  to  why  our  factory  was  not  nationalized, 
that  the  workmen  would  not  allow  the  government  to  nationalize 
it,  saying,  "  If  you  nationalize  this  factory  you  will  close  it  up  the 
same  as  the  othei^,  and  we  want  *  our '  factory  to  work." 

Senator  Sterlin<5.  Because  of  the  goods  produced? 

Mr. .  Possibly.    And  we  had  kept  telling  the  workmen  right 

along,  "Do  not  jump  at  these  things.    Keep  back,  and  let  the  other 
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fellows  try  out  their  experiments,  and  if  it  is  good  perhaps  we  will 
do  it."  So  when  they  saw  what  the  other  factories  did,  that  they 
were  all  shut  up  in  a  week  or  two,  our  workmen  thought  that  they 
had  better  not  do  this.  The  government  sent  down  to  a  committee 
to  say  they  would  shoot  our  workmen's  committee  if  they  did  not 
take  over  our  factory,  and  our  workmen's  committee  came  to  us  and 
said,  "  What  can  we  do ?  They  are  going  to  nationalize  the  factory 
and  shut  us  down."  "  Well,"  we  said,  '"  hold  on,  and  let  us  stand 
together  and  we  can  probably  do  something."  We  fought  it  out  with 
the  government  and  the  workmen  said  that  they  would  not  work 
for  the  government,  and  that  if  they  touched  any  of  us  they  would 
go  out  on  strike  and  would  not  work.  They  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  never  turn  out  a  machine.  So,  in  that  way  that  affair 
blew  over.  We  went  into  that  matter  pi^etty  well  with  our  work- 
men's committee  •and  found  out  what  the  cause  of  this  was,  and 
what  started  it.  It  had  gone  along  8  or  10  months  without  talk  of 
nationalizing  our  factory,  they  had  kind  of  gone  around  us,  but 
suddenly  it  came  up.  After  we  went  into  it  we  found  it  was  about 
the  same  as  in  other  cases,  somebody  looking  for  the  job  of  manag- 
ing the  factory.  When  they  find  a  factory  they  will  go  to  the 
Bolsheviki  and  sav,  "  Here  is  a  job.  Give  me  this  factorv  and  I  will 
run  it. ' 

Senator  Overman.  Does  he  run  it  or  not? 

Mr. .  Whether  it  runs  or  not,  he  gets  his  pay:  and  if  it  does 

not  run,  if  they  do  not  manufacture  anything,  the  government  gives 
him  money  to  pay  the  men  with.  I  know  an  instance  of  a  factory 
a  few  miles  from  ours  where  the  government  spent  60,000,000  rubles 
to  run  the  factory  for  three  months,  and  in  that  time  thev  produced 
goods  worth  400,000  rubles.  Now,  if  it  took  60,000,000  rubles  to  pro- 
duce goods  worth  400,000  rubles,  that  explains  the  way  factories  are 
run  under  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Overman.  AVhat  sort  of  a  factorv  was  it? 

Mr. .  A  locomotive  works. 

Senator  Sterung.  If  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
the  government  runs  them,  nationalizing  them  is  not  an  entire  suc- 
cess. 

Mr. .  Yes;  they  have  failed  to  keep  the  workmen  satisfied 

and  they  have  killed  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  In  order  to 
keep  the  workmen  quiet  they  pay  them,  and  the  workmen  drink  tea 
and  read  newspapers  and  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  shops  instead  of 
working. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  about  the  value  of  that  monev? 

Mr. .  It  is  the  only  means  of  purchasing  they  have  got — ^that 

money. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  paper  money  representing  rubles  ? 

Mr. .  Yes,  and  with  that  thev  buv  what  thev  can.    But  thev 

can  not  buy  much. 

Senator  Sterling.  Has  not  that  money  been  depreciating  all  the 
time? 

Mr. .  Certainly;  you  can  go  and  buy  something  to-day  that 

would  cost  30  nibles  and  to-morrow  it  would  cost  80. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  the  extent  of  the  deprecia- 
tion is  in  the  Russian  ruble? 
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Mr. .  I  do  not  know.    Let  us  take  it  this  way.     I  used  to  buy 

a  suit  of  clothes  for  60  or  70  rubles.  Now,  I  doubt  if  you  could  get 
one  for  2,000  rubles. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  you  would  have  to  hunt  for  it  to  buy  it  at  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Two  thousand  rubles  for  that  which  thereto- 
fore cost  60  or  70  rubles  ? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  almost  forty  times. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr. .  I  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  7th  of  October. 

Maj.  Hitmes.  AVhat  experience  did  you  have  with  fines — as  to 
being  fined  ? 

Mr. .  The  government  tried  to  fine  us  in  every  way,  shape, 

and  manner — that  is,  to  levy  taxes.  We  refused  to  pay.  The  govern- 
ment used  to  get  at  the  workmen's  committee  and  ask,  "  What  kind 
of  a  revolutionary  shop  are  you  running?  "  We  told  the  committee, 
"  Do  not  be  hard  on  us  or  we  will  get  out."  In  most  cases  they  did 
just  the  opposite;  but  they  tried  to  put  taxes  on  us  in  every  way. 

They  were  afraid  to  use  force  on  us,  and  our  committee  backed  us 
up  by  refusing  to  do  what  they  wanted  it  to  do ;  and  then  we  had  300 
armed  men  at  the  factory.  We  had  300  men  fully  armed  and  trained, 
so  that  if  anything  happened  they  would  start  a  little  row.  It  is 
pretty  close  to  the  city,  and  they  would  not  want  anything  started 
there. 

It  went  along  for  a  long  time,  and  I  left  Russia,  and  it  was  not  paid. 
Xone  of  the  taxes  were  paid.  One  tax  was  900,000  rubles.  In  one  of 
the  reports  that  has  been  made  since  I  came  back  one  of  the  men 
writes  that  they  are  being  pushed  pretty  hard  to  pay. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Nine  hundred  thousand  rubles  ? 

Mr.  .  Altogether,  about  four  and  a  half  million  rubles; 

that  is,  in  ordinary  tax.  If  they  think  a  man  has  anything  at  all, 
they  will  tax  him  for  all  he  has  got. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  taxed  pretty  high  under  the  old 
regime  ? 

Mr. .  Nothing  like  that.    If  we  paid  a  tax  of  50,000  rubles, 

we  thought  that  was  pretty  big.  The  figures  now  run  into  millions. 
Now,  if  you  pay  this  tax  to-day,  in  two  weeks  maybe  they  will  come 
around  to  collect  the  same  tax  again.  We  pay  that  into  the  local 
soviet,  but  we  do  not  know  where  it  goes  to.    We  have  not  any  idea. 

Before  I  came  over  fiom  Russia  I  tried  to  get  out  by  way  of 
Siberia  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  front,  and  I  was  in  Nijni  Novgorod, 
where  Prof.  Dennis  was.  I  even  called  to  see  him,  but  he  was  gone. 
I  had  about  a  month  going  from  door  to  door  with  peasants,  go- 
ing right  through  the  country,  just  knocking  on  the  door  and  asking 
them  to  let  me  in  at  night.  1  spoke  Russian  well,  and  I  used  to  have 
some  pretty  goo<l  talks  with  the  peasants,  and  I  tried  to  get  their 
idea  of  the  Bolsheviki  situation.  The  peasants  in  Russia  are  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Before  they  would  let  me  into  the 
house  they  would  ask,  "Are  you  a  Bolshevik?"  And  when  I  told 
them  I  was  not  a  Bolshevik  but  that  I  was  an  American,  then  they 
would  open  everything  and  give  me  anything  that  I  wanted,  when 
they  knew  that  I  was  an  American.    But  they  would  not  let  me  in 
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until  they  knew  that  I  was  not  a  Bolshevik.  They  treated  me  very 
fine. 

Xow,  as  to  elections  in  Ru&sia.  I  will  tell  you  of  an  election  that 
I  saw  in  this  town.  I  talked  with  a  man  that  participated  in  it.  At 
one  place  they  had  a  soviet  which  was  elected  just  at  the  begiiming 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  and  it  ran  aloiig  for  a  whole  year.  They 
were  in  power,  but  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  coming  up  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  peasants  all  around,  would  say.  "When  are  they  coming? 
Why  do  they  not  come?  Why  do  the  allies  not  come?  The  allies 
are  right  close  up."  They  used  to  point  to  some  place  where  you 
could  say  that  the  allies  were.  I  do  not  know  how  they  used  to 
find  it  out,  but  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  In  the  city  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Novgorod,  where  there  was  a  soviet, 
they  heard  that  the  soviet  in  this  town  of  Xijni  Novgorod  was  not 
as  Bolshevik  as  it  should  be,  and  the  people  around  there  were  pretty 
anxious  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  should  come  in;  so  one  day  they 
sent  their  men  down  there,  three  delegates,  to  meet  and  talk  with 
them,  and  the  soldiers  rounded  up  as  many  of  the  members  of  the 
soviet  as  they  could  and  shot  some  of  them,  but  some  of  them  got 
awav. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  for  the  reason  that  thev  were  not  Bol- 
shevik,  they  were  shot? 

Mr.  .  That  is  all.     Then  thev  called  a  meeting  of  all  the 

peasants  who  were  elected  to  represent  the  different  villages  around — 
this  was  a  county  seat;  that  is  what  it  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  A  countv  soviet? 

Mr.  .  They  called  them  in  to  hold  another  election  and 

one  of  the  men  told  me  this  story.  Here  are  the  very  words  that  they 
used  at  this  election.  They  called  these  peasants  in  and  one  of  these 
men  from  the  capital  said  to  them,  "We  have  got  to  elect  a  new  soviet. 
This  soviet  is  going  to  be  Bolshevik.  If  you  elect  any  man  to  this 
soviet  that  is  not  a  Bolshevik  we  will  shoot  him.  Anv  man  who  is 
here  that  is  not  a  T^olshevik  can  get  out." 

Well,  they  pretty  nearly  all'went  out.  A  few  stayed  around.  1 
do  not  know  whether  they  were  Bolshevik  or  what  they  were.  They 
had  some  elections,  but  they  did  not  elect  enough  men.  Whether 
they  could  not  find  enough  candidates  or  whether  there  were  not 
enough  h»ft  in  the  party  I  don't  know.  So  one  of  them  just  went 
around  the  village  asking  who  were  Bolshevik,  and  they  went  over 
the  village  and  ))icked  out  men  for  that  soviet.  I  looked  into  the 
character  of  one  man  pretty  well  and  I  found  that  he  was  a  drunk- 
ard, had  never  owned,  you  might  say,  the  shirt  on  his  back;  just  a 
thug.  Tie  was  one  of  the  representatives.  He  was  called  in  there 
and  put  in,  and  told  "You  are  elected."  That  is  the  way  they  car- 
I'ied  on  the  election  there,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  story  is 
t  vi)ical  of  how  thev  elect  their  Soviets  all  over  Eussia. 

Senator  Steklinc?.  TIow  are  those  members  of  the  soviet  appor- 
tioiKMl  among  the  ])opulation ;  what  is  the  ratio? 

Mr. .  That  I  have  forgotten.     I  think  it  is  1  to  .every  25,000 

workmen  and  1  to  every  425,000  peasants.  There  has  been  a  com- 
plaint about  it  on  the  part  of  the  peasants. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  P'riday,  February  14,  1919,  at  2.80  oVlock  p.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  FEBBTTABY  14,  1910. 

Unitbd  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Maj. 
Humes,  will  you  please  call  the  next  witness  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  will  call  Madame  Breshkovskaya. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MBS.  CATHEBINE  BBESHKOVSKAYA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  left  Russia  two  months  ago. 

Maj.  Humes.  Wlien  you  left  Russia  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  Russia  ?     Were  they  in  operation  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  We  had  no  schools,  we  had  no  teachers,  we 
had  no  pencils,  no  inks.  Even  when  I  was  in  Moscow,  for  months 
we  could  not  get  ink.    When  you  did  get  it,  it  was  very  bad. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  the  schools  are  in  operation 
in  any  part  of  Russia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  There  were  schools  last  year,  but  now  they 
are  empty.  The  teachers  were  thrown  out  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
many  had  nothing  to  do,  because  they  had  no  furniture,  no  materials 
to  teach  the  children.  There  were  also  no  books.  I  was  asked  by 
my  teachers  to  come  to  America  and  to  pray,  and  pray  very  deeply, 
to  bring  some  millions  of  books  back  to  our  peasant  children,  for  we 
had  no  books. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  you  left  Russia,  were  any  of  the  factories  in 
Russia  running? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Perhaps  you  have  read  in  your  papers  and 
perhaps  you  have  learned  from  your  own  people  in  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Russia  that  there  is 
no  clothing,  no  food,  and  no  goods.  Even  our  cooperations  have  noth- 
ing to  sell  to  the  peasants,  for  we  have  no  industry  now  at  all.  The 
factories  are  destroyed,  and  there  are  no  importations,  for  we  have 
no  transportation ;  no  railroads  for  transportation. 

Russia  gives  the  privilege  to  every  American  to  come  there,  and 
it  is  our  custom  and  habit  to  give  preference  especially  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  people.  For  many  years  we  were  accustomed  to  treat  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  our  friends.  Up  until  this  time  the  Russian  people 
were  fond  of  the  American  people,  and  they  were  not  afraid  or  their 
intervention. 

Industry  is  quite  destroyed,  and  we  have  no  ftimiture  for  the  use 
of  our  schools.  We  have  no  machines;  we  have  no  tools,  no  scissors, 
no  knives,  or  any  of  such  things.  We  have  here  many  merchants  who 
came  to  beg  something  for  Eussia,  some  goods;  but  nothing  is  running 
to  transport  them. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  your  home,  miadam? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  My  home,  sir,  is  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  part  of  Russia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  All  over.  I  have  no  home  of  my  own ;  no 
house,  no  home. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  part  of  Russia  were  you  born  in  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  xou  know,  perhaps,  that  half  of  my  life  I 
spent  in  prison  and  in  Siberia. 

Senator  0\terman.  How  long  were  you  in  prison  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Thirty-two  years. 

Senator  Overman.  Thirty-two  years  in  prison  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Yes;  in  prison,  in  exile,  and  at  hard  work, 
altogether,  in  the  hands  of  our  despotism,  for  32  years ;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  your  age  now? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Seventy-five. 

Senator  Wolcott.  For  what  were  you  in  prison  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  For  socialist  propaganda  among  my  people. 
We  have  had  a  dynasty  of  monarchs,  who  were  terrible  despots,  in 
Russia. 

Perhaps  you  have  all  heard  that  15  years  ago  I  was  in  America, 
and  I  told  all  that  to  your  citizens. 

Senator  Overman.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  Russian  people 
to-day  compare  with  the  condition  when  you  first  came  over  here? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  We  Russian  socialists  and  revolutionists 
were  so  happy  to  see  Russia  free  two  years  ago,  and  we  hoped  when 
we  got  quite  free  to  get  excellent  laws  for  her  freedom  all  over 
Russia,  under  the  government  of  Kerensky.  We  got  political  free- 
dom and  personal  and  social  freedom,  and  we  hoped  to  begin  to 
build  the  Russian  State  on  a  new  form.  We  could  do  it,  for  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  all  the  peasants 
and  all  the  workmen  and  all  the  soldiers  were  together  and  accepted 
those  laws.  We  hoped  to  get  land  for  all,  and  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment wrote  many  times  in  the  papers  and  announced  that  the  people 
would  get  the  land,  but  that  we  should  wait  until  there  could  be  a 
national  assembly  which  would  confirm  all  these  new  laws.  So  I 
say  that  for  six  months  the  Russian  people  were  free,  and  had  in  their 
hands  every  possibility  to  have  order  and  to  have  freedom,  and  to 
have  land. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  freedom  there  now? 

Mrs.  Breshkovkaya.  Perhaps  you  know,  sir,  that  many  years 
ago  the  German  Government  sent  her  spies  over  to  Russia  and  pi*e- 
pared  this  war ;  and  not  only  the  Germans,  but  many  Russians  who 
were  abroad.  When  the  revolution  was  on  and  everybody  was  free, 
and  Kussia  was  about  to  have  a  constituent  assembly,  out  of  Germany 
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came  Lenine  and  Trotsky  with  their  group,  and  all  these  traitors  of 
Russia  came  to  begin  their  propaganda.  Perhaps  you  will  say  it  was 
the  fault  of  our  provisional  government  not  to  take  them  and  put 
them  into  prison.  Perhaps  you  will  say  it ;  but  the  government  was  so 
liberal  ana  hoped  to  see  our  people  so  happy  with  new  possibilities, 
that  it  would  not  make  any  arrests.  It  was  too  liberal.  And,  as  you 
will  remember,  it  was  a  time  of  war,  and  Eussia  was  weary  of  this 
war,  and  there  were  20,000,000  Russians,  grown  up  boys  and  men,  who 
were  sent  to  the  front,  and  for  three  years  Russia  was  forced  to  work 
only  for  these  20,000,000,  making  nothing  for  herself.  The  people 
were  tired  and  weary,  and  our  soldiers,  when  they  got  the  propaganda 
from  Germany  and  from  the  Bolsheviki  who  came  into  Russia,  were 
very  glad  to  hear  it.  They  believed  that  the  German  population  were 
brothers  of  our  Russian  soldiers,  that  the  German  soldiers  and  the 
Russian  soldiers  were  brothers,  so  they  had  no  reason  for  continuing 
the  war. 

Then  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  with  the  aid  of  German  money,  over- 
flowed Russia  with  their  propaganda. 

We  also  have  now  many,  many  millions  of  paper  money  printed 
by  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune  for  Russia.  All 
the  people  who  served  our  tyrants  in  Russia,  the  old  bureaucratic 
class,  the  gendarmes,  all  those  of  the  old  regime,  became  Bolsheviki^ 
and  they  made  a  large  company  who  would  overthrow  the  regime  of 
Kerensky  in  Russia. 

After  October  of  1917,  when  we  saw  that  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment was  overthrown,  with  all  faithful  servants  of  our  people  we 
immediately  addressed  our  hopes  and  our  prayers  to  our  so-called 
allies.  I  myself,  14  months  ago,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ambassador  ot 
America,  Mr.  Francis,  exposing  to  him  all  that  was  done;  that  we 
had  no  national  assembly  in  which  people  could  express  their  views ; 
that  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  instead  we  came  under 
two  gendarmes,  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  Our  people,  believing  perhaps 
at  first  that  they  would  do  some  good,  even  listened  to  them.  Lenine 
said  himself,  "Nothing  will  be  of  us.  There  will  be  another  czar 
after  the  Bolsheviki.    But  a  legend  will  remain  in  Russia  after  us.'^ 

But  now,  these  days,  all  say  Russia  is  in  fault.  I  wrote  to  your 
embassy  in  Russia  that  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  some 
support  (from  50,000  good  soldiers  of  your  armies)  the  Bolsheviki 
would  l)e  overthrown.    Yet  I  got  no  answer. 

Meanwhile  in  Siberia,  and  over  all  Russia,  the  criminals  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  after  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  we  got  in  Moscow  two 
mighty  rulers,  Lenine,  and  Gen.  Mirbach  from  Prussia.  He  was 
there,  and  he  w^as  all  over  Russia.  He  asked  to  get  all  the  German 
and  Magyar  prisoners  to  be  gathered  and  armed,  to  make  new  troop:^ 
against  Russia.  He  asked,  too,  to  disarm  at  once  the  Czecho-Slovaks,. 
who  forced  their  way  to  Vladivostok  to  get  to  France.  Lenine  obeyed 
these  orders  and  sent  troops  to  do  it.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  had  nO' 
more  desire  to  remain  in  Russia.  They  wished  to  go  to  France.  Rus- 
sia, after  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  could  not  use  their  forces,  so  that 


good  foi'  thojvC  soldiers  to  p*: 
France  and  come  back  against  German},  so  he  gave  the  order  to^ 
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disarm  them.  The  first  troops,  who  were  neai*est  to  Moscow,  were 
disarmed.  Yet  they  left  some  arms  with  them.  Then  Mirbach 
ordered  to  disarm  them  all — every  Czecho-Slovak  soldier. 

Then  came  some  Red  Guards  from  the  part  of  the  Bolsheviki  out 
of  Moscow,  with  some  officers,  and  they  asked  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to 
be  disarmed.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  understood  that  if  disarmed  they 
would  be  as  prisoners  and  left  in  Siberia,  and  that  Mirbach  would 
make  of  them  all  he  wished ;  so  they  decided  not  to  go  to  Siberia  and 
not  to  be  disarmed,  but  to  turn  toward  the  west,  and  they  began  to 
fight — ^these  gallant  soldiers. 

F'irst,  they  took  the  town  of  Nicolaievsk,  and  then  Omsk  and  then 
Tobolsk. 

All  the  time  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  all  the  so-called  Bolsheviki 
were  entcilained  and  given  support  from  Germany  by  the  German 
Kaiser  and  his  Government.  I  do  not  know  if  the  German  people 
were  in  this  coniplot.  Certainly  German  soldiers,  many  of  them, 
were',  for  thev  would  make  show  of  their  brotherhood  to  our  soldiers. 

After  disorder  grew,  after  all  our  factories  and  mills  were  de- 
stroyed in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  all  our  depots  and  supplies  which 
had  been  jjrovided  by  our  zemstvo,  by  Kerensky's  government,  all  that 
was  given  to  the  Germans.  The  Bolsheviki  could  not  oppose  in  any 
way.  They  were  quite  dependent  on  the  German  Government  and 
Mirbach  and  the  other  German  generals,  for  we  had  no  army,  and  he 
would  have  the  support  of  the  German  Government. 

Senator  Sterlin(j.  Were  (Jerman  soldiers  helping  the  Bolsheviki 
against  tlie  Czecho-Slovaks? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Help  them?  AgainvSt  the  Czecho-Slovaks? 
Certainly,  and  the  Czocho-Slovaks  combated  very  well  with  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  Magyars.  They  hated  them,  yes.  Now  they  are 
entirely  for  themselves,  and  as  they  have  their  own  republic,  they 
would  go  back.  Now  Russia  will  be  left  quite  alone.  Yes;  if  we  had 
our  own  forces ;  the  Russian  forces  against  the  Bolsheviki.  We  had  no 
organization  to  fight  with  them.  The  Bolsheviki  grew  and  grew  in 
f()r(!e^.  Idle  men,  who  did  not  have  any  work,  for  all  the  factories 
wrre  shut,  nolens  volens  became  Bolsheviki,  too,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  eat.  The  industries  were  all  gone.  The  factories  were 
shut,  and  there  was  no  material  to  work  on  and  no  desire  to  work  on 
the  part  of  the  workers.  They  said  all  the  bourgeois  had  to  be  over- 
thrown, and  the  workmen  would  work  alone  to  make  our  industries. 
Not  so  many,  but  a  few,  of  the  Bolsheviki  gave  the  example  of  giving 
the  factories  into  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  In  one  or  two  months  it 
all  was  destroyed.  Nobody  worked,  and  they  could  not  continue  be- 
(•atise  they  were  ine.xperienced  in  these  matters. 

Our  peasants  alone  are  working  in  the  villages.  There  is  not  any 
industrv  since  then.  For  instance,  take  the  coal  mines;  it  is  so  easy 
to  use  tliem.  But  they  could  not  use  them.  You  must  feel,  yourself, 
the  need  <»f  the  Russian  people. 

We  ask  you  for  everything.  We  ask  you  to  give  us  paper,  to  give 
us  scissors,  to  give  us  matches,  to  give  us  clothes,  to  give  us  leather  to 
make  boots.  We  ask  everything;  not  because  we  are  so  poor,  but  all 
<Mir  riches  are  under  the  ground.  Russia  is  destroyed  in  industry  and 
l.iubnndry.  There  is  no  industry  at  all.  What  we  need  is  to" have 
handicrafts  in  Russia,  to  have  schools,  and  to  spin  and  weave,  and  to 
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make  boots ;  because  we  are  naked.  I  am  ashamed  to  express  myself, 
that  we  are  like  mendicants  now ;  that  we  must  ask  everything,  even 
things  like  this  [indicating  a  penholder],  but  it  is  so.  You  know, 
when  you  setid  your  Red  Cross  you  send  your  medicmes  and  every 
sort  of  necessity.  If  you  came  without  your  own  medicines  and  other 
things,  without  your  clothing,  you  would  do  nothing,  because  there  is 
nothmg  to  work  with. 

Also  I  assert  that  the  Bolsheviki  destroyed  Russia  and  divided  it 
and  ( orrupted  the  people  of  Russia.  They  turned  loose  on  the  peo- 
ple all  the  criminals  that  were  out  and  in  the  prisons.  They  are  now 
with  the  Bolsheviki.  They  have  never  a  soviet  com]:os-»J  cf  all  h:..:.  jt 
people.    They  are  the  refuse  of  our  people  in  Russia. 

And  now  you  ask,  how  does  the  people  support  such  conditions? 
Dear  me.  Our  people  supported  for  300  years  our  despotism,  and 
when  15  years  ago  I  was  here  in  America  I  was  asked  ''  If  vour 
despotism  is  so  bad,  why  do  you  people  stand  it  ? ''  Our  people  are 
illiterate.  Our  people  never  had  access  to  the  government ;  never  had 
sense  to  deal  with  the  political  questions;  never  were  permitted  to 
read  papers  where  was  stated  the  truth.  Our  people  are  like  children. 
There  is  a  person  here  who  has  spent  three  years  in  Russia,  and  he 
says  to  me,  "  Oh,  yes ;  to  understand  the  psychology  of  your  people 
one  must  understand  the  psychology  of  cnildren."  They  are  good- 
hearted  and  openhearted,  and  they  have  confidence  in  everyone, 
especially  in  those  who  after  so  many  hundreds  of  cycles  of  repres- 
sion and  poverty  and  suffering  will  promise  them  to  have  peace,  as 
did  the  Bolsheviki ;  to  have  bread,  to  have  schools,  to  have  everything. 
Thev  did  believe  it.  Now.  thev  do  not  believe  anyone.  But  thcio  is 
nothing  now  to  have.  And  after  that,  I  do  not  hope  that  any  of  our 
allies  will  be  so  generous — I  wdll  say  so  bold — as  to  give  us  armed 
help.    I  do  not  hope. 

I  see  everybody  is  so  much  involved  with  their  own  affairs  and  in- 
terests,  that  Russia  is  left  alone.  Yet  the  Russian  people  would  be 
raised  up  by  those  who  would  give  them  help,  who  would  give  them 
tokens  of  their  friendship  not  only  with  words  and  not  only  with 
promises,  but  with  real  help;  to  secure  our  railroads,  for  instance;  to 
have  for  us  school  books ;  to  have  for  us  merchandise  and  several  sorts 
of  machines;  for  our  peasants  began  to  be  accustomed  to  have 
machines  out  of  Germany  and  out  of  America.  Now,  we  have  none 
at  Jill.  All  that  we  had  before  isAised  up,  now.  For  five  years  we 
have  not  been  working  for  oursel/es;  for  five  years,  throe  years  with 
Germany  and  now  two  years  in^ivil  war.  Lonine  and  Trotsky  prom- 
ised to  make  peace  and  to  haveyi^oace  in  Russia,  ar>d  after  their  peaco 
with  the  Germans  in  Brest-Litovsk  they  said.  ''  We  will  reconstruct 
Russia'';  and  when  German  tfoops  came  into  we.-t  Russia,  and  made 
ever^'  sort  of  disorder,  then  /Trotsky  exclaimed,  "  We  shall  have  a 
crusade  against  Germany ;  "/vet  in  two  weeks  Lenine  made  a  decla- 
ration, "  We  are  not  so  fooKsh  as  to  begin  again  to  make  war  with 
somebody,  for  certainly  otaorwise  our  efforts  to  deepen  and  deepen 
the  revolution  would  fail,'?  and  instead  of  beginning:  to  make  war 
with  the  German  people,  Ifliey  began  to  make  civil  war  in  Russia; 
and  instead  of  having  one/ front,  between  Russia  and  Germany,  we 
have  now,  I  will  not  say  five,  but  I  will  say  hundreds  of  fronts  all 
over  Russia,  for  everywhele  we  have  gangs  and  bands.     Now,  the 
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people,  being  starving,  being  naked,  they  will  go  and  serve  Trotsky 
or  any  leader  or  any  general,  who  will  make  them  brigands.  Here 
they  turn  around,  and  with  Germans,  and  others,  prisoners  of  Russia, 
all  Russia  is  robbed,  and  all  Russia  has  nothing  now,  and  all  Russia 
will  fight,  perhaps,  for  many  years  among  themselves,  before  they 
get  out  of  this  boiling  pot,  and  will  find  out  an  issue  for  themselves. 

I  will  not  say  anybody  is  in  fault,  no;  but  we  are  left  alone,  and 
we  do  not  now  hope  to  get  any  support  from  any  side.  It  will  be 
very  hard  for  us  to  fight  in  our  own  country  for  five,  six,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  years,  before  we  begin  to  be  reasonable  and  strong- 
minded,  and  understand  our  own  interests. 

Yes,  the  people  is  depressed,  morally  and  spiritually  depressed ;  and 
it  is  not  so  fresh,  you  know,  not  at  all.  Depressed,  the  people  is.  And 
now  bolshevism  will  not  be  finished  in  Russia  so  soon,  for  \ve  see  now 
that  it  spreads  more  and  more  around  Russia.  When  I  was  talking 
to  one  member  of  our  elected  government.  Gen.  Boldoreff,  he  said, 
"  See,  in  some  years  we  are  going  to  give  help  and  restore  order  in 
Europe."  Certainly,  Russia  shall  help  herself,  and  have  rest  and 
order,  and  then  it  is  quite  sure  that  this  venom  of  Bolshevism  will  die 
out.  You  in  America,  you  mix  together  Bolshevism  and  socialism.  I 
have  been  a  socialist  for  50  years,  and  1  wished  to  get  my  people  free, 
and  have  all  political  rights  in  JRussia ;  and  when  two  years  ago  we 
got  them,  then  I  would  say  to  myself,  "  Now  we  will  construct,  and 
not  destroy.  We  will  construct;  we  will  raise  our  people  and  build 
and  construct  and  create,  to  make  a  beautiful  place  out  of  Russia." 
And  the  Bolsheviki  are  now  saying,  '•  We  must  destroy,  and  destroy, 
and  destroy." 

I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  my  young  partners  who  brought  his 
wife  from  Petrogtad.  to  Vladivostok.  Everywhere  where  the  Bolshe- 
viki are,  there  are  no  intelligent  people;  there  is  no  intelligence;  all 
killed  or  hidden,  for  thev  destroved  not  onlv  our  factories  and  our 
mills,  and  not  only  our  schools,  but  they  destroyed,  they  killed,  all  the 
intelligent  people,  the  best  professoi-s,  the  best  professional  men,  the 
best  men  we  had  in  Russia,  hundreds  of  them;  and  I  myself  was 
hidden  for  two  months  in  Petrograd,  and  for  six  months  in  Moscow 
before  I  left  it.  Thousands  of  old  socialists,  revolutionists,  are  killed 
by  the  Bolsheviki  as  being  reactionary  and  counter-revolutionists. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  did  you  liide? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Oh,  dear  me !  I  was  illegal  in  Russia.  I 
have  friends  who  hid  me.  I  expected  to  live  in  Russia,  in  this  part 
whore  there  are  not  Bolsheviki,  and  to  work  with  my  peasants.  Our 
peasants  are  everywhere;  and  every  peasant  is  so  tired  of  the  Bol- 
shevism that  he  only  says.  *'  If  only  some  good  people  would  come  and 
rescue  us !  "  Very  often  I  have  said,  "  For  shame !  You  ask  help  of 
them,  and  you  ask  the  American  pex)ple.  Why  do  you  not  help  your- 
selves? "  "  Oh,  we  are  so  tired;  and  we  are  disarmed."  You  see,  the 
German  Government  was  so  clever,  had  so  much  foresight :  and  all 
our  soldiers  who  were  discharged  were  disarmed  before  this  coup 
d'etat. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  that  the  peasants  had  no  arms  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Xo  arms,  no  powder.     They  were  without 
ny  arms.    And  the  Bolsheviki  have  all  things. 
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I  will  finish  my  speech  by  repeating  what  I  have  said,  if  you 
Americans  could  help  us  and  aid  us  to  have  in  Russia  a  national  con- 
stituent assembly,  it  would  appease  all  the  people.  When  it  is  said 
that  you  Americans  do  not  know  how  you  can  act,  it  is  not  essential,  to 
my  mind.  You  could  act ;  and  in  Russia  you  can  not  understand  how 
it  is.  It  is  quite  simple.  We  are  an  original  people,  perhaps; 
but  we  need  what  all  otner  people  need.  We  need  order ;  we  need  to 
work ;  we  need  political  freedom ;  we  need  all  that  is  due  to  every  free 
nationality ;  a  quite  democratic  government ;  not,  as  they  claim,  any 
Lenine  and  Trotsky,  but  a  government  elected  by  the  people. 

We  must  have  good  transportation.  We  have  now  none.  Also,  we 
must  have  schools. 

Maj.  Humes.  Which  government  treated  the  people  of  Russia  the 
best,  the  old  regime  government  or  the  Trotsky-Lenine  government  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Ah,  perhaps  many  people  are  now,  espe- 
cially among  the  peasants,  calling  for  the  Czar  again.  They  were 
denied  paper  and  newspapers  ana  education,  but  they  could  work; 
and  that  is  now  impossible.  Everywhere  we  have  fightmg  fronts,  and 
everywhere  the  people  are  persecuted,  and  everywhere  we  have  Sov- 
iets, and  the  Soviets  are  composed  of  people  sent  out  from  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  that  rule  the  district.  Certainly  the  mindful  would 
never  have  a  tsar  again;  never,  never!  Even  the  most  of  the 
people  never  would  have  him  again ;  and  we  will  fight  until  we  have 
a  democratic  government.  But  when  we  compare  this  view  with  the 
conditions  under  Leninte  and  Trotsky,  if  it  would  endure  twenty 
years,  for  instance,  Russia  would  be  dead.  The  people  would  be  kept 
corrupted. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  the 
tools  of  Germany  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  they  received  German  money? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Yes.  They  also  make  this  paper  money  and 
flood  Russia  with  it.  Every  pood  of  our  rye  bread  now  costs  500  or 
600  rubles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  the  bolshevik  government  of 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  is  a  tyranny  and  a  danger  and  a  menace  to 
Russia  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  It  is.  But  more  than  a  danger,  it  is  destroy- 
ing Russia.    It  is  on  the  verge  of  being  quite  destroyed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  this  government  will  be  de- 
tractive of  the  liberties  of  the  Russian  people? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Already  we  have  no  liberty  in  Russia.  No 
newspapers  except  the  bolshevik  newspapers  are  permitted,  sir,  and 
therefore  you  read  only  bolshevik  newspapers.  There  are  no  universi- 
ties, no  colleges,  and  no  schools.  All  of  them  are  shut.  Certainly 
Russia  will  struggle  and  will  shed  her  own  blood  for  many,  many 
years  to  become  free.    We  have  no  freedom  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  this  government  by  Lenine  and  Trotskv  worse 
for  the  Russian  people  than  even  the  bad  government  of  the  Czar? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  What  a  question  do  you  ask,  sir !  I,  for  in- 
stance, would  suffer  for  twenty  years  not  to  have  a  czar;  but  simple 
people  who  work  for  their  bread  would  certainly  prefer  a  czar  to 
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Trotskjr  and  Lenine.  I  can  not  believe  that  180,000,000  people 
would  have  to  suffer  and  stru^le  without  any  peace.  It  is  impossible. 
It  will  be  finished.  And  if  Kussia  will  have  a  czar,  if  Russia  will 
have  dictators,  if  Russia  will  have  bolsheviki,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
our  allies,  because  they  do  not  help  us. 

Senator  Neuson.  What  is  the  reeling  of  the  Russian  peasants  to- 
wards the  bolshevik  government?  How  do  you  stand  with  reference 
toit'^ 

Mrs.  Breshkovskava.  They  are  all  against  the  bolsheviki.  When 
the  bolsheviki  come  to  the  village  and  ask  for  bread  and  grain  and  po- 
tatoes and  meat,  they  fight  with  them.  They  fight  with  sticks  against 
them.  They  will  not  be  robbed.  They  have  been  robbed  by  German 
troops  and  robbed  by  the  bolshevik  troops,  and  robbed  by  Magyar 
troops.  The  bolsheviki  consider  the  peasants  bourgeois  if  they  have  a 
cow,  some  grain,  and  some  potatoes.  Only  proletariat,  only  those  who 
have  nothing  at  all,  can  go  about  Russia  and  rob  everyone.  We  have 
no  banks,  we  have  no  stores  or  shops,  we  have  no  ships,  we  have 
nothing  now,  and  we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  without 
work,  who  join  the  troops  and  go  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  you  think  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  allied  forces  from  Russia — ^the  French,  British, 
and  American  troops,  that  were  there? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskava.  You  ask  only  about  the  American  troops? 

Senator  Sterling.  All  allied  troops. 

Mrs.  Breshkovskava.  I  shall  be  frank  and  say  that  the  French 
and  British  troops,  especially  the  British  troops  in  Omsk,  were  in 
fault  for  the  last  coup  d'etat.  Certainly  if  they  had  not  had  those 
troops  they  would  not  have  made  us  appoint  dictators  instead  of 
electmg  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  The  French  and  British  troops  in  Omsk  are 
responsible  for  the  coup  d'etat  which  put  a  dictator  in  in  place  of  an 
elected  assembly,  and  of  course  we  are  not  in  favor  of  such  kind  of 
troops. 

Senator  Stbruno.  But  aside  from  that,  do  you  think  the  presence 
of  allied  troops,  American,  French,  and  British,  aside  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  you  name,  would  be  helpful  to  Russia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskava.  If  they  should  fight  with  us  against  the 
bolsheviki  they  would  aid  us,  but  when  they  leave  the  bolsheviki 
to  do  what  they  wish  to  do,  it  will  not  help  us.  Russia  has  no  arms, 
no  munitions,  nothing,  and  the  allied,  tovces  are  too  few;  1,000 
British,  2,000  French,  and  1,000  Italians.  Already  oiir  neighlx)rs, 
the  tiapanose,  are  sending  in  their  troops,  and  instead  of  having  in 
Russia  the  American  intervention,  American  aid,  we  will  have  the 
intervention  of  Japanese  troops,  with  very  selfish  intentions.  And 
perhaps  some  dictator  will  be  able  to  use  them  to  give  the  whole  of 
Siberia  to  the  Japanese  people  and  to  keep  Russia  for  some  years 
more  in  civil  war.  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  will  be  a  time  when  the 
Japanese  and  German  people  will  have  an  alliance;  and  certainly 
the  first  who  will  suffer  will  be  Russia.  You  will  not  help  us  unless 
you  keep  out  such  invaders  as  the  Japanese,  and  help  us  to  get  rid 
of  the  criminals  such  as  the  Bolsheviki.    Of  that  I  am  sure. 
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Senator  Steirling.  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  allied  force  in  Russia 
would  help  to  restore  the  constituent  assembly  to  power  and  give 
you  a  democratic  government? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Not  only  a  large  force  of  troops  would  help, 
but  if  committees  would  come  to  Russia  and  ask  to  have  an  assembly 
formed  in  Russia,  it  would  help.  If  you  had  come  to  our  help  a 
year  ago,  perhaps  20,000  of  your  troops  would  have  been  sufficient. 
Now  it  will  take  50^000;  not  less  and  perhaps  more.  Fifty  thousand 
armed  troops  that  would  fight  would  help  us  to  reestablish  the  con- 
stituent assembly. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think,  Madame,  that  an  army  of  15,000 
or  20,000  allied  troops  would  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
Bolshevik  government  in  Moscow? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Even  yesterday  a  Czecho- 
slovak said  to  me  that  if  they  were  not  supported  they  could  not  hold 
out:  they  could  not  fight  alone.  The  Russian  people  have  no  arms 
and  the  BoLsheviki  would  be  sure  to  get  through  into  ITkrainia,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  German  troops  they  would  go  straight  through 
the  country.  When  you  ask  how  many  troops  would  be  needed,  it 
depends.  If  you  put  a  million  troops  in  a  place  and  they  did  noth- 
ing, they  would  not  be  as  good  as  50,000  troops  who  could  fight.  If 
you  get  50,000  troops  that  will  fight,  that  will  be  enough. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  such  troops  would  be  welcomed 
by  all  but  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainly,  if  they  asked  for  them  a  year  ago. 
They  are  crying,  "  Save  us.  Come  and  defeat  the  Bolsheviki,  for  we 
can  not  exist.    There  is  no  work  in  Russia." 

Senator  Sterling.  Suppose  this  Bolshevik  rule  goes  on,  and  as  a 
result  of  Bolshevik  rule  there  is  disorder  and  chaos  in  Russia,  will  it 
not  lead  eventually  to  the  domination  of  Russia  by  Germany  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  it  would? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  If  Bolshevik  rule  continues,  Japan  and  Ger- 
many will  cut  Russia  into  pieces.  That  is  quite  plain,  for  having 
no  forces  to  fight  against  them,  and  always  occupied  with  her  in- 
terior disorders,  certainly  those  two  neighbors  will  come  in  and  make 
of  Russia  their  own  colonies.  The  Japanese  have  already  begun  to 
make  them.  They  already  have  bought  houses  and  materials  and 
goods  in  the  east  of  Siberia,  and  have  openly  confessed  that  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  have  Siberia  in  their  hands,  to  keep  for  themselves ; 
and  they  say,  "  We  can  not  permit  anyone,  including  the  American 
people,  to  ask  us  to  take  a  subordinate  position." 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  America  helping  in- 
dustrially as  long  as  the  Bolsheviki  rule? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  While  the  Bolsheviki  rule?  Would  you  ask 
iLS  to  sit  at  the  table  with  criminals  and  deal  with  them?  If  all  Rus- 
sia is  destroyed,  and  all  the  people  shot  or  hung,  it  means  nothing 
to  them.  All  they  want  is  to  sit  and  rule,  after  they  have  corrupted 
our  people,  corrupted  our  soldiers,  and  corrupted  our  sailors  and 
corrupted  our  workers.  Only  peasants  they  could  not  corrupt,  be- 
cause in  every  village  there  are  only  a  very  few  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  on  that  question  you  feel  that  you  can  not 
treat  or  deal  with  the  Bolsheviki  ? 
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Mrs.  Breshkovskata.  Certainly  not;  not  when  they  deceive  every- 
body and  destroy  everyone,  especially  honest  people.  Honest  and  in- 
telligent people  are  destroyed  in  Russia.  I  say  to  you  that  for  the 
head  of  Kerensky  they  promised  100,000  rubles — only  to  have  his 
head. 

Senator  Sterling.  Madam,  have  you  read  the  appeal  of  the  Rus- 
sian Economic  League  to  the  people  of  America  in  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Russia? 

Mrs.  Bresiikovskaya.  No,  I  have  not.  * 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  an  appeal  by  five  or  six  whose  names  I  do 
not  now  recall. 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  do  not  remember.  I  read,  sir,  two  months 
ago  that  your  good  President  wanted  to  give  from  your  American 
bank  $5,()00,000  to  aid  commerce  between  America  and  Russia  and 
Russian  corporations  and  people.  That  is  very  well.  But  I  ask  you 
what  will  be  the  use  of  this  proposition  if  we  have  already  Ameri- 
can goods  in  Vladivostok,  many  millions  of  tons,  and  we  can  not 
move  them,  and  speculators  get  hold  of  them  and  hold  them  for 
high  prices,  and  they  can  not  move  them  because  there  are  no  rail- 
ways? Sugar  costs  20  rubles  in  Kharbin,  and  they  sell  it  for  800 
rubles  in  Omsk.  It  is  impossible  to  get  goods  from  that  place.  We 
have  no  sugar.  To-day  some  lady  asked  me  why  we  had  no  sugar. 
A  short  time  ago  we  had  no  grain,  and  we  had  no  oil — no  kerosene 
oil.  We  have  no  bread.  There  is  some  bread  in  the  villages,  but  in 
Moscow  there  is  not.  Neither  is  there  any  in  Petrograd.  They  have 
no  grain.  All  of  our  provinces  are  depending  one  upon  another,  and 
will  have  to  do  so  until  we  have  railroads  and  communication  on  the 
rivers.  Until  then  we  will  always  be  depending  upon  one  another. 
All  improvements  in  husbandry  and  in  agi'iculture  have  been  stopped, 
and  any  improvements  in  indiustry  have  been  stopped.  We  have  none 
now. 

Bolshevists  got  their  principles  mainly  from  the  socialists,  and 
misuscnl  them.  Instead  of  creating  in  Russia  they  began  to  destroy 
and  overthrow  what  was  done  until  now. 

I  am  surprised  that  you,  who  are  so  clever  and  so  mighty,  you  do 
not  go  and  see  yourselves  what  has  happened  to  Russia.  But  do  not 
see  only  the  Bolsheviki,  in  some  towns,  but  go  through  all  towns  and 
ask  our  people  and  our  workmen  what  is  their  idea.  Russia  is  12,000 
miles  long  and  6,000  miles  broad,  and  it  can  not  be  known  by  any 
except  those  that  spend  all  their  lives,  as  to  what  is  there,  what 
is  their  people,  and  what  is  their  country,  and  what  are  their  suffer- 
ings, and  what  are  their  needs.  For  25  years  I  had  to  learn  and  for 
50  years  to  struggle  against  every  evil  and  every  misfortune  which 
our  people  suffered. 

Senator  Sterling.  To  what  extent,  madam,  are  there  soviet  gov- 
ernments in  Siberia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskata.  There  are  none.  Perhaps  somewhere  there 
are,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  Siberia. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  European  Russia  are  there  any  soviet  gov- 
•ernments  that  are  not  controlled  by  the  Bolshevik  element? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskata.  Every  soviet  government  now  springs  up 
controlled  by  brigands,  like  buobles  out  of  the  water. 
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Senator  Sterling.  They  do  not  have  to  be  residents  of  the  town  or 
•district  in  order  to  become  members  of  the  soviet? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Now,  they  come  with  guns  and  ta^ke  posses- 
sion of  the  Soviets.  If  the  Russian  people  could  have  been  organized, 
i  hey  would  have  overthrown  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Soviets  long  ago. 
But  there  has  been  a  collapse  of  forces,  a  collapse  of  spirit,  and  we 
can  not  accuse  our  people.  They  have  suffered  all  through  the  cen- 
turies, as  serfs  under  a  despotic  government,  and  now  in  this  terrible 
war  they  have  suffered  much.  Many  mothers  had  six  boys  at  the 
front.  They  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  country.  The  people  in  the 
provinces  have  no  conception  of  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
Every  peasant  knows  onl}^  his  village,  his  district,  and  nothing  more. 
Yet  we  will  work,  and  we  will  learn,  and  some  day  we  will  be  a 
strong,  religious  people.    We  are  religious. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  there  a  greater  amount  of  crops  planted  under 
Bolshevik  rule  than  under  the  old  regime  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Planting  is  diminishing.  The  landlords  are 
not  so  bold  to  risk,  and  the  peasants  are  not  so  sure  the  land  will  be 
for  them,  and  therefore  they  will  not  even  attempt  to  cultivate  much 
land,  and  witliout  horses  they  can  not,  so  the  planting  diminishes 
and  diminishes.  We  have  not  exported  any  grain  for  five  years.  All 
was  left  in  Russia.  Nevertheless  they  are  quite  near  starvation. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  that  for  instance  in  many  provinces 
the  peasants  are  hiding  their  grain.  They  will  not  sell  it  into  the 
towns.  They  are  always  saying,  "  Give  us  goods.  Give  us  machinery, 
wares  and  goo<:ls,  sugar  and  tea,  all  we  need,  and  we  will  sell  you  our 
grain.  Otherwise,  you  give  us  some  paper  money,  and  what  shall  we 
do  with  it  ?  Nothing  at  all."  And  they  think,  too,  that  they  must  sell 
at  the  price  fixed,  by  the  Bolsheviki  where  there  are  Bolsheviki,  and 
this  price  is  not  high ;  but  when  they  want  to  get  anything  in  town — 
to  buy  anything  else — they  must  pay  for  a  pound  of  sugar  40  rubles. 
Therefore  they  will  not  sell  their  grain  to  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
brigands  are  going  over  Russia  and  robbing  them,  so  that  they  are 
hiding  their  gi'ain  in  the  ground — making  gi'eat  holes  in  the  ground 
and  putting  the  grain  in — and  much  of  the  grain  is  rotting.  All  over 
Russia  it  is  destrov,  and  destrov.  There  is  no  order,  no  industry, 
and  no  work.  ^ 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  have  any  idea,  madam,  how  many 
people  have  \^een  killed  by  the  Bolsheviki?  Has  there  been  any  esti- 
mate made? 

Mrs.  BRESiiKOvsKArA.  It  is  said  that  the  war  against  the  Germans 
took  only  half  of  those  who  are  killed  now.  Twice  as  much  as  we 
Imd  in  casualtiesS  during  the  war  have  been  killed  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
It  Ls  not  imaginable  to  you.  They  shoot,  for  instance,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them  at  once.  Every  man  and  every  woman  who  is 
against  them,  as  they  believe,  is  shot  or  hanged. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  people  have  fled  the  territory  on 
ficcount  of  this  terrorism? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  All  the  provinces  are  overflowed  with  refu- 
gees. There  are  refugees  in  every  town  now,  and  we  have  committees 
for  refugees.  They  come  out  of  the  towns  quite  naked.  They  come 
in  during  the  night,  women  with  children,  and  old  women,  and  many 
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of  them  come  from  the  towns  quite  naked.  And  of  sickness,  there  is 
typhus  everywhere. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  of  any  agents  who  are  spreading 
the  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  this  country? 

Mrs.  Bresiikovskaya.  I  have  heard  of  them.  I  have  heard  that 
you  have  3,000,000  Russian  Bolshevik  refugees.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
quite  so  much.  But  I  am  sure  that  all  the  Bolsheviki,  all  these 
criminals  who  are  making  propaganda  in  Russia,  will  make  the  same 
propaganda  everywhere.  They  will  not  work,  but  they  always  have 
means  to  put  out  this  propaganda.  Here  in  America  your  democ- 
racy could  be  so  well  organized  against  Bolshevism.  I  am  sure  there 
is  liberty  of  association  here,  of  assembly,  of  unions,  and  so  we 
socialists  hoped  to  have  such  an  organization  in  Russia  during  the 
first  three  or  four  months  after  the  revolution;  but  until  now  man- 
kind has  many  bad  instincts,  it  is  true ;  and  when  one  comes  to  the 
poor  people  and  demonstrates  his  worst  side  of  nature,  certainly  they 
will  find  things  pretty  bad.  And  so  it  was  in  Russia.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  all  the  Russian  people  are  not  corrupted.  Yet  it  is 
quite  enough  to  have  some  100,000  of  such  corrupted  people,  to  bring 
misfortune  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  quite  enough.  We  have  no 
navy,  we  have  no  factories,  we  have  no  guns,  we  have  no  transporta- 
tion. All  of  those  which  we  had  the  Bolsheviki  have  sold  to  the 
German  people.  When  I  spent  six  months  in  hiding  in  Moscow,  every 
day  there  w-as  a  train  going  to  Orsba,  a  town  down  near  Germany. 
Every  day  they  sent  down  cai's  loaded  with  goods  from  Moscow  to 
Germany.  Every  day  goods  were  carried  out.  So  that  our  national 
riches,  our  best  art  productions,  and  all  of  that,  has  gone  to  Germanv. 
All  of  that  they  sent  to  Germany  and  nothing  was  left  for  the  people. 
Ask  anybody  if  the  organization  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  for  the  welfare 
of  our  people,  and  nobody  will  answer  you  that  it  is.  We  have  no 
schools,  no  colleges,  no  universities.  You  will  read  in  the  papers  that 
everybody  is  working  and  learning.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  are 
no  factories,  no  mills,  nor  anything. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  EOGERS  SMITH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Smith,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Smith.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  present. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  is  vour  business?  What  are  you  connected 
with  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  National  City  Bank. 

Maj.  Humes.  Were  you  connected  with  the  National  City  Bank 
in  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Smith.  September  2. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  1918. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  September,  1918? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  come  away  with  this  American  colony? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  came  out  with  Mr.  Lee's  party. 
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Senator  Overman.  Why  did  you  leave  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Poole,  had  received 
word  from  the  Government  to  get  all  the  Americans  out,  and  we 
took  the  opportunity  to  get  out.  Conditions  were  certainly  get- 
ting worse  and  there  was  no  good  in  our  remaining. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  just  describe  in  your  own 
way  the  condition  of  affairs  as  you  found  them  in  such  parts  of 
Eussia  as  you  visited,  commencing  with  the  November  revolution 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  that  revolution,  through  to  the  time  you 
left? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  came  in  there  in  June,  1917,  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  and  was  present  at  the  time  the  Bolsheviki  in  July  first  tried 
to  take  power  and  were  put  down  by  Kerensky,  who  brought  up 
forces  from  the  front.  I  was  there  during  the  sununer,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  finallv  successful,  when  Kerenskv 
was  forced  to  flee.  They  had  the  provisional  government  in  the 
Winter  Palace — ^that  is,  the  ministei-s — and  the  final  taking  of  the 
Winter  Palace  took  place  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  following 
morning  we  saw  prisoners  being  led  out  by  these  sailors  from 
Kronstadt,  after  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  full  control  of  the  citv. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  were  they  leading  the  prisoners  out  for? 

Mr.  Smith.  TVTien  they  had  gathered  them  in  the  palace,  they 
brought  the  ministers  over  to  the  fortress  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  Bolsheviki  had  really  obtained  control  then.  They  had  this  big 
program — land,  peace,  and  bread  for  everybody — and  they  brought 
over  all  the  troops  in  Petrograd,  the  soldiers  that  were  stationed 
there,  to  help  them.  Of  course  it  was  really  started  by  the  workmen 
of  the  factories,  and  they  had  managed  to  convert  the  soldiers  gar- 
risoned in  Petrograd  to  their  ideals,  with  this  platform. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  what  was  that  platform? 

Mr.  Smith.  Land,  peace,  and  bread.  Peace  with  Germany,  land 
for  everybody — ^the  peasants — and  bread.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
this  has  really  been  successful.    It  is  quite  evident; 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  get  bread  and  peace? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  haven't  much  bread.  They  give  bread  to  those 
that  work.  Those  that  were  against  them  they  did  not  permit  to" 
have  bread. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  divide  up  the  land  among  the  people? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  did  not  exactly  divide  it,  or  at  least  there  was  no 
special  plan  of  division.  They  simply  took  it.  If  a  man  next  door 
had  anv  more  land  than  thev  had,  thev  would  simplv  take  it.  There 
was  constant  strife,  as  far  as  I  could  determine.  And  as  soon  as  one 
got  a  little  more  land  than  his  neighbors,  he  was  declared  to  be  bour- 
geois. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  went  up  and  down  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  constantly. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  If  a  man  got  up,  the  penalty  was  that  he  had  to 
Sp  down  again? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  food  conditions  were  getting  terrible  in  Petrograd,  especially 
in  February,  1918.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Germans  were  within 
50  miles  of  the  city.  No  one  could  tell  whether  they  could  get  up 
there  or  not.     Contradictory  repoits  were  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
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In  fact  the  Bolsheviki  themselves  did  not  know.  They  were  com- 
ing so  near  that  people  were  getting  out  of  town.  A  German 
commission  took  real  control  of  the  city.  The  troops,  of  course^ 
never  entered,  as  is  well  known.  At  the  time  Mr.  Treadwell,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Welsh,  and  several  others,  the  last  Ameri- 
cans  in  Petrograd,  it  was  said,  evacuated  on  March  19,  Mr.  Treadwell 
went  to  the  bureau  where  they  are  supposed  to  get  passports 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  when  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  March  19,  1918.  He  was  unable  to  make  himself 
understood  in  English  or  Russian.  The  clerk  spoke  only  German. 
They  got  on  the  train,  and  in  the  station  the  train  was  held  there  for 
some  time.  The  usual  thing  is  for  the  commissar  of  railroads  to 
come  through  and  collect  the  passports.  The  commissar  came 
through  and  he  looked  into  the  apartment  in  which  these  men  were, 
and  he  said  in  broken  English,  "  Well,  boys,  are  you  going  to  take  a 
little  trip?  "  This  man  was  named  Shatoff.  He  was  known  by  Mr. 
Brown.    He  was  a  Jew  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  only  name  I  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  commissar  of  the  Nicolai  Railroad — ^the  chief 
commissar. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  a  Hebrew  from  the  East  Side  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  the  commissar  of  that  railroad,  what  were 
his  duties  ?    Was  he  what  we  call  a  superintendent  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  he  was  supposedly  the  Government  control  officer 
appointed  for  the  railroad.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  technique 
or  the  railroad,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  was  up  to  him  to  con- 
trol more  or  less  the  operation  of  the  railroad. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  it  a  large  railroad  system,  or  just  a  little 
short  line? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  line  between  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  very  important  line,  is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  best  operated  line  in  the  country  at  this 
present  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  had  this  man's  business  been  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did.  We  did  not  get  any  per- 
sonal history  from  him.  Mr.  Brown  can  tell  you  if  you  get  in 
touch  with  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Could  he  talk  English  ? 
-  Mr.  Smith.  Perfectly. 

Senator  Overman.  Continue  with  what  you  were  about  to  say  wlien 
you  were  interrupted. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  collected  the  passports,  and  went  through  the  train, 
and  later  came  back  and  said, "  Well,  boys,  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to 
stay  in  Berlin  to-night;  you  can  not  go  over  to  Brooklyn  to-night."  I 
said,  "  What  is  the  matter  "  ?  He  said,  "  There  are  only  about  five  or 
six  passports  of  the  people  on  the  train  that  are  in  order."  That  was 
his  announcement  at  that  time.  We  were  moved  partly  out  in  tlie 
yard,  and  held  up  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  the  train  did  actually 
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go  through.  That  was  a  little  incident  that  I  wanted  to  bring  in. 
I  have  noticed  several  inquiries  here  before  as  to  whether  Jews  are  in 
control  of  the  Government,  or  in  the  government.  That  is  the  only 
incident  I  directly  know  of. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  any  other  East-side  men  over  there? 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  saw  no  other  men  from  New  York,  or  from  America, 
myself.  I  have  heard  many  stories,  but  I  do  not  remember  them.  I 
have  heard  plenty  of  stories,  and  I  have  seen  plenty  of  Jews  in  the 
government.  The  man  that  arrested  us  on  December  26,  1917,  the 
man  in  command  of  the  party,  was  a  red-headed  Jew,  a  Bussian  Jew.. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  say  arrested.  Do  you  mean  at  the  time  they 
undertook  to  take  over,  or  did  take  over,  the  National  City  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes ;  when  they  took  over  all  the  banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  take  over  your  bank? 

Mr.  Smfth.  They  did  not  take  it  over  in  the  way  they  did  the* 
others.  On  the  morninff  when  they  were  to  take  over  all  the  banks, 
they  sent  a  squad  of  soldiers  down,  and  the  chap  in  command  wha 
entered  the  bank  said  we  were  all  arrested,  that  the  bank  was  arrested 
and  belonged  to  the  people.  The  manager  and  the  assistants  con- 
ducted  negotiations  with  this  man  who  was  sent  down  there,  and  got 
him  so  confused  that  he  did  not  know  just  what  his  orders  were,  and 
we  telephoned  quite  a  lot.  Finally  we  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
take  the  manager  and  the  secretary  to  the  State  bank  of  Russia  ta 
see  the  chief  commissar  of  finances,  and  the  man  in  charge  up  there 
took  them  under  arrest.    They  went  up  to  the  State  bank. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  this  fellow  speak  English? 

Mr.  Smfth.  No:  not  this  one  that  came  in.  He  was  quite  Bussian. 
They  went  up  to  tne  State  bank  and  wished  to  enter  the  offices  of  the 
chief  commissar  up  there.  There  was  a  big  line  of  people  waiting,. 
and  they  started  to  go  in  ahead  of  the  line,  and  the  people  all  ex- 
claimed, "  No ;  go  down  at  the  end  of  line."  Thev  said,  "  We  are  ar- 
rested." They  said,  "  That  does  not  make  any  dlifference ;  go  down 
to  the  end  of  the  line." 

They  finally  saw  this  chief  commissar,  and  after  considerable  ne2:o- 
tiations,  we  arranged  that  they  should  not  put  a  commissar,  that  is  a 
special  commissar,  in  charge  of  our  bank ;  that  we  would  be  permitted 
to  go  on  revising  our  books  and  getting  them  in  crder,  and  taking 
care  of  our  clients,  under  certain  provisions. 

After  five  days  they  withdrew  the  guards.  Our  only  commissar 
was  the  chief  commissar  of  the  State  bank  at  Petrograd.  Of  course, 
he  was  not  in  the  bank,  nor  did  he  directly  control  us.  We  agreed  to 
abide  by  their  decrees,  that  is,  in  the  matter  of  paying  out  certain 
sums  of  money.  It  was  not  only  our  own  best  policy,  but  it  fitted 
very  well,  under  the  circumstances,  to  agree  to  do  that. 

Senator  Overman.  How  much  did  they  let  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  They  allowed  us  to  pa}'  150  rubles  a  week  to  Russians 
and  foreigners,  with  the  exception  of  Americans.  There  was  no 
special  exemption,  but  we  were  allowed  to  pay  500  rubles  a  day. 

Senator  Overman.  How  much  did  they  tax  you? 

Mr.  Smfth.  They  did  not  tax  us  anything. 

Senator  Stermng.  That  meant  to  pay  out  on  deposits  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  the  depositors  could  draw  that  quantity  of 
money  each  day;  and  as  I  said,  they  withdrew  tlie  soldiers,  and  we 
were  never  bothered  with  them  again  in  the  bank. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Wliat  reason  was  given  for  restricting  the  pay- 
ments out  on  deposits? 

Mr.  Smith.  Lack  of  currency ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they  had  not 
settled  on  the  policy  as  to  just  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They 
wanted  to  see  that  nobody  drew  out  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
used  it  for  counter-revolutionary  purposes  to  hurt  the  government, 
which  was  a  very  good  reason.  The  currency  stringency  had  existed 
for  a  long  time  before  that. 

Maj.  Humes.  Did  you  have  any  way  to  pay  out  money  except  by 
currencv  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  could  issue  a  check  on  the  State  Bank,  and  then 
it  was  up  to  the  depositor  to  receive  that  check  and  try  to  get  the 
currency. 

Maj.  Humes.  Was  there  any  specie  passing  current  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Nothing  at  all. 

Maj.  Humes.  Was  it  ever  possible  for  anybody  to  get  specie  instead 
of  paper  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  current  rate,  when  I  first  came  to  Russia,  was 
10  rubles  for  1  gold  ruble.  Of  course,  there  were  no  gold  rubles,  but 
5  or  10  rubles  in  gold  amounted  to  50  or  100  rubles  in  paper. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  that  true  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  With  gold? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  is  a  very  great  scarcity  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  great;  yes,  indeed.  I  did  not  see  any  gold  in 
Russia  in  a  great  many  days. 

Another  very  interesting  thing  was  what  they  called  the  revision 
of  the  safes  and  safe  deposit  vaults.  The  way  they  acted  is  rather 
amusing.  The  Bolsheviks  declared  that  all  the  property  which  was 
in  the  vaults  of  the  banks — that  is,  the  safe-deposit  vaults — should  be 
confiscated;  that  is,  all  the  property,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  and 
things  of  value  of  that  sort. 

Maj.  Humes.  Securities? 

Mr.  Smii'h.  Securities  were  exempt.  Only  gold  and  silver;  and. 
of  course,  coins.  It  was  necessary,  however,  for  everybody  to  ap- 
pear there,  who  had  a  safe,  and  open  it  in  their  presence,  and  they 
would  examine  everything  in  it,  and  take  away  what  they  felt  they 
were  going  to  confiscate,  giving  a  statement  showing  that  they  had 
taken  it,  but  no  promise  to  pay  or  return  it.  It  was  a  rather 
touching  sight.  Fortunately  we  had  no  gold  or  anything  of  value 
in  these  sates.  We  had  securities,  that  was  all,  and  they  could  not 
confiscate  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  levy  any  tribute  in  any  form  on  your 
bank  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Never. 

Senator  Overman.  On  the  other  banks,  did  they? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  did  not  levy  any  tribute  on  the  other  banks. 
They  nationalized  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  they  took  possession  of  them  and  ran 
them  themselves? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  they  ran  them  to  a  certain  extent. 
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Maj.  Humes.  Did  they  subsequently  take  possession  of  your  bank? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  they  did  not  take  possession  of  it.  They  told  us  to 
evacuate  our  bank.  We  were  in  Vologda  at  that  time.  We  were 
forced  to  evacuate  from  Petrograd  and  ^o  to  Vologda. 

Maj.  Humes.  Did  you  take  the  bank  with  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  took  the  bank  to  Vologda. 

Maj.  Humes.  Was  the  bank  afterwards  taken  over,  too — ^the  Peo- 
ple's Bank? 

Mr.  Smith.  Never. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  is  the  state  of  the  bank  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  just  closed. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  took  it  over  to  Vologda? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  moved  out  to  Vologda,  because  of  the  food  crisis 
and  the  imminence  of  a  German  invasion.  We  really  never  believed 
the  Grermans  were  coming  into  Petrograd,  because  we  could  not  see 
how  they  would  dare  do  it.  Further  than  that,  they  did  not  have  the 
force  to  run  the  city ;  it  was  too  enormous  a  task,  and  it  would  be 
no  advantage  to  them  to  have  the  city,  except  for  political  purposes 
for  their  own  people,  to  say  that  they  had  captured  Petrograd. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  deposits  when  you 
closed  the  bank,  approximately? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  deposits  would  amount  to,  including  valuables — 
you  mean  securities  and  so  on? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  About  300,000,000  rubles. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  a  reign  of  terrorism  while  you  were 
there? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  only  terrorism  I  could  testify  to  was  tlie  searches. 
Everybody  was  in  constant  fear  of  search. 

Maj.  Humes.  They  were  in  fear  of  search.    Were  they  actually    • 
searched  ? 

Mr.  Smti^h.  Yes;  plenty  of  them.  I  was  awakened  one  morning 
about  4  o'clock  by  a  loud  pounding  on  the  door,  and,  of  course, 
the  rumor  had  gone  around  that  they  were  going  to  maKe  searches ; 
that  was  in  Vologda  in  July,  1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  After  vou  moved  vour  bank  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  this  was  where  I  was  living.  I  heard  this  pound- 
ing on  the  door,  and  went  over  to  the  curtain  and  looked  out  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  I  saw  another  Jew  with  three  soldiers — armed  sol- 
diers— ^pounding  on  the  door  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  There 
is  a  stairway  leading  to  the  second  story,  something  like  a  Washing- 
ton flat.  Finally  they  were  admitted,  and  we  heard  all  kinds  of 
rumblings  and  poundings  upstairs.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two 
they  went  away.  They  had  taken  away  all  supplies  of  provisions. 
They  did  not  search  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  In  the  lower 
part  lived  the  president  of  the  local  soviet  of  the  Bolsheviki.  That 
was  probably  the  reason.  But  similar  searches  went  on  that  night. 
I  know  of  20  actual  searches.  There  may  have  been  a  great  deal  more 
that  same  night.  They  went  across  the  street  and  searched,  and  took  , 
60,000  rubles  away  from  a  man,  and  all  his  silverware*^ 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  the  searches  that  were  made  searches  for 
monev   and  valuables? 

8572S— 19 ^17 
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Mr.  Smith.  Principally  for  food,  but  they  took  anything  they 
could  find.  It  was  the  commission  against  counter-revolution,  specu- 
lation, sabotage,  etcetera,  etcetera. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  take  possession  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  they  requisitioned  buildings  wherever  necessary. 

Senator  Neuson.  And  they  requisitioned  private  houses? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  turned  the  people  out? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  put  their  own  people  in? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  brings  out  a  verj  interesting  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  schools  in  Russia.  Of  course,  it  was  in  the  summer  time 
then,  and  the  schools  were  not  running,  and  there  was  no  real  neces- 
sity for  keeping  those  buildings  empty.  They  turned  most  of  them 
in  Vologda  into  barracks  for  ine  soldiers,  and  I  heard  that  they  had 
not  decided  whether  they  were  going  to  open  those  schools  or  not  in 
the  fall.  We  left  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
happened  later,  but  everybody  seemed  to  believe  that  the  schools 
were  really  at  an  end. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  went  from  Vologda  to  Moscow? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Vologda  to  Moscow.  We  arrived  there  at  mid- 
night. Vologda  was  the  nrst  city  we  had  been  in  where  there  had 
been  seeming  peace,  where  we  did  not  hear  constant  shooting  of 
machine  guns  every  night.  There  would  be  an  occasional  shot  down 
near  the  station  where  a  lot  of  hooligans,  as  they  called  them,  con- 
gregated. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  got  to  Moscow  the  first  exclama- 
tion we  made  was,  "  We  are  back  home  again."  There  was  constant 
shooting  of  machine  guns,  and  everjrthing. 

We  stayed  in  the  Moscow  station  for  several  days.  We  had  heard 
that  the  English  and  French  had  all  been  arrested,  but  the  Americans 
had  not  been  touched ;  but  it  was  rumored  that  they  might  be,  and  we 
felt  we  would  be  on  the  safe  side  if  we  did  not  go  into  the  city,  so  we 
arranged  to  get  a  cottage  about  30  miles  outside  of  Moscow,  where  all 
the  boys  went — ^the  boys  on  the  staff.  There  were  some  20  people 
in  the  party  at  that  time,  who  lived  in  this  empty  cottage.  We  had 
no  beds  or  furniture  of  anv  sort,  but  slept  on  the  boards. 

Senator  Sterling.  Speaking  of  the  schools,  if  I  may  call  your  at- 
tention to  them  again,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  prior  to  the  time  they  were  closed  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  very  familiarly;  no. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  schools  were  they  that  were 
closed,  common  schools,  graded  schools,  or  higher  educational  schools. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  schools  in  Vologda  whidi  were  occupied  by  the 
soldiery  were  of  all  sorts.  There  were  children's  schools  for  children 
of  8,  10,  and  12  years  of  age,  and  then  there  were  schools  for  young 
men  and  women,  more  or  less  equivalent  to  our  high  schools.  But 
it  is  not  significant  that  the  schools  were  closed,  because  it  was  in 
the  summer  time,  in  vacation  time,  and  in  Vologda  the  conditions 
wore  not  as  bad  as  they  were  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow,  by  any  means. 
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Many  of  the  old  local  authorities  seemed  to  be  holding  high  positions 
there. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  significant  thing  was  that  they  wei-e  oc- 
cupied by  the  soldiers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  can  be  very  well  explained  by  the 
necessity.  They  had  soldiers  stationed  there,  and  these  buildings 
were  empty,  and  not  being  used  for  many  months.  What  I  wish  to 
point  out  is  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  city,  of  the  people 
I  talked  with,  that  the  schools  would  not  be  reopened.  The  school- 
teachei's  who  taught  in  these  schools  w-ere  trying  to  find  out  whothor 
they  would  be  opened,  and  whether  they  would  bo  able  to  secure  their 
positions  back  again,  and  they  never  met  with  any  actual  assurance. 

wSenator  Sterling.  Were  these  Russian  schools,  so  far  as  you  know, 
open  to  all  classes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  no  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  no  discrimination  after  the  revolution. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  as  to  whether  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion there  was  discrimination  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Smjth.  I  do  not  know  definitely,  but  I  understand  there  was 
discrimination  against  certain  classes. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  did  you  find  in  Moscow  with  reference  to  any 
terrorism  or  machine-gun  firing? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  machine-gun  firing  and  the  rifle  shooting  that  you 
heard  there  at  that  time,  in  August,  1918,  you  could  not  trace  to  any 
definite  contest  between  different  parties.  It  was  more  or  less  out- 
breaks in  one  quarter  or  another,  private  quarrels,  the  result  possibly 
of  forced  searches  where  people  resisted.  There  was  no  order,  and 
no  real  police  which  was  effective.  They  had  police  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  had  militia,  but  you  could  not  call  it  an  orderly  city  such 
as  we  have  here. 

That  brings  up  another  interesting  thing,  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  about  it.  A  man  whom  I  knew  quite  well  in  Petrograd  was 
forced,  in  order  to  earn  money  to  get  food,  to  join  the  Bolshevik 
searching  parties,  and  in  that  wav  he  made  his  living.  These  parties 
were  promised  three-quarters  oi  the  spoils  when  tney  would  make 
searches  for  provisions,  valuables,  or  whatever  had  been  declared 
matter  for  confiscation  by  the  government.  These  parties  would  re- 
ceive three  quarters  of  the  spoils.  The  other  quarter  supposedly  wont 
to  tTie  city:  I  do  not  know  where  it  went.  At  any  rate,  this  chap  was 
in  one  of  these  parties,  and  was  able  to  make  a  livelihood,  and  I  guess 
made  some  money  out  of  it.  When  we  came  back  to  Petrograd  this 
last  time,  we  inquired  for  him  and  found  that  he  had  been  killed. 
We  wanted  to  know  how  it  happened — why  he  had  been  killed.  He 
was  out  searching  one  night  and  they  met  another  searching  party  in 
the  same  house,  and  they  came  to  blows,  and  he  was  killed. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  much  loot  does  a  man  have  to  acquire  before  he 
becomes  part  of  the  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  time  that  I  had  special  ref- 
erence to  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  peasants.  We  were  brought  in 
touch  with  that  when  we  were  in  this  place  outside  of  Moscow. 
There  was  a  peasant  there  who  in  former  days  just  had  his  little 
cottage  and  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  he  had  grown  rich  and  sue- 
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cessful,  and  the  other  peasants  were  very  Jealous  of  him,  and  thej 
insisted  that  he  was  a  bourgeois.    That  is  a  Russian  expression. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  sa;^  he  had  become  rich.  What  was  he  worth? 
What  do  you  mean  by  rich,  as  riches  go  in  Russia  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  tell.  You  can  not  get  statistics 
of  any  sort  in  Russia.  The  man  may  have  had  50,000  rubles  right 
in  his  back  yard  under  the  earth ;  but  he  had  food,  that  was  the  main 
thing,  and  he  was  able  to  buy  shoes  and  clothing.  That  indicated  to 
his  neighbors  that  he  was  wealthy. 

Maj.  Humes.  Then  a  man  who  had  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  of  food 
and  clothing,  was  looked  upon  as  wealthy,  and  he  was  in  the  bour- 
geois class  that  was  to  be  discriminated  against  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  possession  of  what  we  call  necessaries  here 
was  an  evidence  to  them  of  riches  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  indeed;  inasmuch  as  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  400 
rubles,  or  $200  under  the  old  exchange  value. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  price  a  post- revolutionary  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  price  that  was  current  when  I  left  Russia, 
400  rubles  in  Moscow  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  after  there  had  been  a  great  flood  of 
this  printing-press  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  due  to  the  flood  of  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  the  constant  shortage  of  shoes.  There  were  no 
shoes  coming  in.  The  people  who  had  a  few  stocks  were  selling  out 
at  enormous  prices ;  but  they  were  constantly  getting  down  to  the  zero 
point  where  there  is  nothing  left. 

I  have  heard  in  these  questionings  before  us  some  question  of  the 
crop  conditions.  I  know  from  talking  to  peasants  and  people  in 
Vologda  that  they  did  not  plan  to  plant  any  more  in  their  own 
acreage  than  was  sufficient  for  themselves,  because  they  knew  it  would 
be  confiscated. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  a  good  farming  country  around  Vologda? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  dairy  country — and  vegetables. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  a  prairie  country  or  timber  country? 

Mr.  S3IITH.  A  timber  country.  There  are  a  great  many  places 
that  are  quite  open  and  taken  care  of  under  cultivation.  That  was 
especially  true  in  sections  where  the  Bolsheviki  were  not  in  complete 
control.  When  we  went  to  Moscow,  and  came  again  from  Moscow 
to  Petrograd — when  we  went  from  Moscow  over  to  Volos:da  and  then 
back  again  to  Petrograd — I  noticed  that  the  lands  all  along  the  rail- 
road were  under  cultivation,  and  wheat  and  rye  flourisliing,  big 
crops,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  until  I  questioned  some  Rus- 
sians about  it,  and  I  was  told  that  these  were  all  Bolshevik  farms. 
They  were  close  to  the  railroad,  which,  of  course,  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Bolshevik  military  officei-s  in  the  different  villages 
along  the  way,  and  they  saw  that  the  land  Was  tilled  and  the  crops 
raised.  I  suppose  there  was  some  understanding  with  the  farmers 
whereby  they  would  pay  for  any  surplus,  or  see  that  they  should  be 
properly  paid. 

Maj,  IIuMEs.  They  made  a  point  of  cultivating  the  land  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad? 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  I  could  see,  of  course,  and  I  wondered  why 
it  should  be  under  cultivation,  knowing  the  peasants  were  disinclined 
to  raise  crops.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  high  section  of  the  country, 
and  is  not  a  wheat  country,  and  that  does  not  indicate  the  conditions 
in  the  rest  of  Russia. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  gold  and  silver  and 
currency  was  confiscated  from  the  banks  or  from  individuals? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  figures  were  published.  I  can  tell  you  only  from 
rumor. 

Maj.  Humes.  Well,  in  banking  circles,  among  the  people  that  had 
some  idea  as  to  how  much  money  there  was — ^how  much  currency 
there  was  for  business — can  you  give  us  some  estimate  of  probably 
how  much  there  was? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  a  train  which  took  these  valuables  to  the 
State  Bank  of  Petrograd,  that  is  the  head  office  of  the  State  Bank 
of  all  Russia — a  train  took  the  valuables,  including  gold,  silver,  and 
securities,  to  Nijni  Novgorod — and  it  was  said  that  this  train  carried 
74,000,000,000  rubles'  worth  of  treasure.  A  great  deal  of  that,  of 
course,  was  stocks  and  bonds,  and  I  can  not  tell  the  proportion  of 
gold  or  silver  or  valuable  coins  of  any  sort  in  what  was  on  the  train, 
nor  can  I  tell 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  the  condition  about  that  time  of  the 
Russian  State  Bank,  how  much  gold  reserves  it  had,  and  how  much 
paper  currency  it  had  outstanding? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  remember.    I  had  the  figures  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  approximately. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  My  recollection  is  that  they  were  supposed  to 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  $400,000,000  in  gold,  and  I  have  no  idea 
how  much  paper  currency.  But  whatever  they  had  was  taken  away 
lo  Xijni  Novgorod? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  That  was  the  time  they  expected  the  Germans 
in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it  after  it  got  to 
Nijni  Novgorod? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  take  everythingr  from  the  bank? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  did  not  take  everything ;  that  is,  it  has  not  been 
proven  that  they  took  everything. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  took  the  gold  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  what  I  understand.  There  may  be  some  left 
still  in  the  bank.  They  may  not  have  been  able  to  get  everything 
on  the  train. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  in  the  country  when  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk  was  entered  into? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  the  Germans 
got  a  good  deal  of  gold  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  a  part  of  the  treaty  that  they  should  receive  a. 
certain  indemnity. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  $200,000,000  of  gold,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Something  like  that.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
great  deal  of  that  was  sent  over  to  Germany. 
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Senator  Nelson.  J  remember  it  because  onder  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  that  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  canceled,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  return  that  gold.    Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  come  across  either  Lenine  or 
Trotsky  or  any  of  their  followers? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Well,  I  came  into  frequent  contact  with  their  fol- 
lowers, but  I  never  came  in  contact  with  Lenine  or  Trotsky. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  see  men  there  who  had  been  over 
here  in  America? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  the  only  instance,  that  I  have  cited. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  connected  with  their  government — 
government  officials? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  American  Gk)vemment  officials? 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  officials  of  this  Bolshevik  government?  Did 
you  see  such  men  who  had  been  over  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  ia  the  only  case  that  I  know  of,  the  one  that  I 
mentioned  of  Mr.  Shatoff.  _ 

Senator  Nelson.  That  railroad  commissar? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  see  that,  but  I  have  it  from  the  testimony 
of  men  upon  whom  I  can  rely. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  was  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  graduate  pretty  good  commissars  there,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  that  on  the  day  that  I  went  to  Kussia,  in  May, 
there  were  800  Bussians,  some  of  them  going  back  to  their  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  this  country?' 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  Jews,  but  most  of  them  real 
Russians. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  in  May,  1917? 

Mr.  S-MiTH.  May,  1917 ;  yes,  sir.  There  was  a  very  interesting  and 
ainiising  incident  that  took  place.  One  of  these  fellows  was  parading 
up  around  the  first-class  cabins,  on  the  promenade  deck,  and  he  was 
polit?ly  re(juested  by  one  of  the  junior  officers  to  go  on  his  own  deck 
in  his  ()'»vn  class.  He  said,  "No,  I  am  a  free  man.  Russia  is  free, 
and  I  can^o  anywhere  on  this  ship." 

Senator  Si'erling.  Did  any  of  those  men  going  back  to  Bussia  in- 
dicate an  intention  to  take  part  in  a  counter-revolution,  or  a  Bolshevik 
revolution,  against  the  revolution  of  March,  1917? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  come  in  contact  with  any  of  them.  They 
were  in  the  steerage  class,  and  they  were  talking  mostly  in  Bussian 
or  some  foreign  language  that  at  that  time  I  did  not  understand. 

Senator  Neuson.  Did  you  come  across  Kerenstv  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  never  talkea  with  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  in  any  other  place  in  Bussia  other  than 
those  pkees  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  three  places. 

Senator  Nelson.  Petrograd,  Vologda,  and  Moscow? 

Mr.  Smith.  Petrograd,  Vologda,  and  Moscow;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Novgorod? 

Mr.  Smith.  Never. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  Duma  was  in 
session,  at  the  time  the  revolution  broke  out? 

Mr.  Smith.  Petrograd. 

Senator  Stbrung.  When  the  Tsar  was  deposed  t 

IMfr.  Smith.  When  the  Tsar  was  deposed  t 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  in  America. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  were  in  America  then  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  thought  you  meant  the  dissolving  of  the 
Duma  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Sterling.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Duma  was  extinguished  by  the  Kerensky 
Government. 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  it  was  frozen  out  by  that  government. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  news  to  me. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  any  of  the  better  class  of  people,  the 
bourgeois,  holding  any  offices? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  the  government  proper.  I 
know  that  a  great  many  of  the  factory  owners  and  the  former  direc- 
tors of  the  banks  were  working  with  the  Bolsheviki,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  in  the  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  that  for  their  protection,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  protection,  and  from  a  desire  to  save  their  own 
properties;  to  do  what  they  could  by  their  presence  to  guide  the  oper- 
ation of  the  factory,  for  example,  properly. 

Senator  Overman.  They  pretended  sympathy  with  the  Bolshevik 
movement? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  how  strongly  they  professed  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  Bolsheviki  movement.  I  think  it  was  more  or  less  a 
compromise  on  the  part  of  both.  The  Bolsheviki  wanted  somebody 
there  who  understood  the  business,  and  on  the  man's  part,  he  wanted 
to  look  after  his  interests  as  well  as  he  could.  He  could  not  get  out 
of  the  country,  and  his  family  would  starve  to  death  if  he  refused, 
so  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  stay  in  the  concern  and 
operate  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  many  of  them  get  out? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  great  many  of  them  did.  Thirty-six  thousand  Rus- 
sians were  supposed  to  be  in  Sweden. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  left,  had  things  gotten  settled  in  Fin- 
land? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Finland  everjrthing  seemed  to  be  quite  orderly.  It 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  Kussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  the  Germans  left  Finland  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  they  had  not.  We  saw  Germans  marching;  and 
in  every  important  station — Viborg,  for  example — ^we  saw  German 
officers  sitting  in  the  waiting  rooms. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  much  difficulty  getting  out  of 
Eussia? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  difficulty.    We  had  difficulty  getting  across  Bussia. 

Senator  Nelson,  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mi.  Smith.  Yes.    I  did  not  know  what  you  meant. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  across  the  border  into  Finland. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  have  to  bribe  the  officers  to  get  through  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  paid  them — I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures.  Mr, 
Huntington,  I  think,  can  tell  you.  We  paid  the  ccmunandant  some 
money  to  carry  the  luggage  about  100  leet  across  the  bord^.  Dr. 
Huntington  can  confirm  the  exact  amount. 

Senator  Xemon.  Did  you  have  to  pay  anything  for  moving  the 
train  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  we  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean,  did  tney  stop  at  stations  and  want  extra 
pay  from  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  If  anything  like  that  was 
done  it  was  not  known  generally  among  the  occupants  of  the  train. 

Senator  Sterung.  When  you  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  train,  that 
was  something  beyond  the  usual  fare,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  how  it  worked  out,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  were  cheated  in  any  way  on  that.  We  got  a  special  train  and 
pretty  (juick  service  all  the  way  through.  They  put  a  dining  car  on 
the  train,  and  were  very  attentive.  This  was  for  the  American  con- 
suls, the  American  colony  and  the  Italian  mission. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  you  acquainted  with  anyone  in  Kussia 
who  seemed  to  be  very  intimate  with  the  Bolshevik!  leaders,  and  who 
is  now  in  this  country  again  enlightening  the  people  here  about  Kus- 
sian  conditions? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  do  with  the  assets  of  your  bank 
'^n  you  left?    Did  you  leave  them  in  Bussia,  or  take  them  along? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Eussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  left  them  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Whom  did  you  leave  them  in  charge  of? 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  publicly  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  there  many  people  on  the  streets  during 
th.e  time  you  were  there,  walking  up  and  down  the  streets? 

•^r.  Smith.  In  the  early  days  there  were.  The  last  time  that  I 
was  in  Petrograd,  the  streets  were  quite  empty. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  there  any  ladies  on  the  streets? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  Bolsheviki  treatment  of  the 
ladies? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  never  seen  any  cases  of  brutality  or  persecution, 
but  the  conditions  were  such  that  many  women  of  the  oetter  class 
were  forced  to  dig  potatoes  in  the  field  and  sell  newspapers  on  the 
streets,  and  do  really  demeaning  work  for  a  woman. 

Senator  Overman.  In  order  to  get  something  to  live  on? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MK.  WILLIAM  W.  WELSH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  Where  are  you  from,  Mr.  Welsh? 

Mr.  Welsh.  New  York  City,  I  should  say  now. 
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Senator  Overman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Welsh,  Twenty-seven  years. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Kussia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  left  Russia  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Smith,  the  1st 
of  September  last. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Just  lacking  a  month  of  2  years. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  your  office  over  there? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  was  in  the  National  City  Bank. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Welsh.  As  a  junior  officer ;  subaccountant. 

Mai.  Humes.  Mr.  Welsh,  will  you  just  state  in  your  own  way  your 
observation  of  conditions  from  the  time  you  reached  Russia,  during 
the  revolution,  and  the  conditions  as  they  existed  in  Russia  during 
that  time,  to  tne  time  of  your  departure? 

Mr;  Welsh.  We  arrived  in  Russia  in  October,  1916,  which  was 
several  months  before  the  March  revolution,  the  first  revolution. 
After  we  had  been  there  some  time,  a  month  or  so,  and  learned  a 
little  Russian,  you  could  hear  an  undertone  of  protest  against  the 
Czar,  and  especially  against  Razputin  and  the  Czarina.  The  revolu- 
tion was  looked  for  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  soldiers  returned, 
but  came,  though  not  as  a  surprise,  yet  earlier  than  people  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  first  days  of  the  Russian  revolution  were  perfectly  wonderful. 
Madame  Bresjfikovskaya  yesterday  spoke  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
everyone  at  that  time.  I  can  confirm  that ;  that  the  people,  from  the 
aristocracy  right  straight  through  to  the  soldiers  on  the  streets, 
showed  a  wonderful  feeling  of  brotherhood  which,  of  course,  was 
expected  to  be  capitalized  for  the  welfare  of  Russia,  but  which  sex?ms 
to  have  been  perverted  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  there  when  Razputin  was  killed  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  One  question  that  has  been  asked  and  which  I 
noted  was  this:  What  class  of  people  came  to  Russia  from  America 
,  after  the  first  revolution  ?  I  met  most  of  the  people  that  came  into 
the  bank,  and  met  a  great  many  of  the  Russians  who  came  from  New 
York  to  Russia,  and  in  almost  every  instance  they  had  been  in  tliis 
country  from  9  to  10  years,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Russian  revolu- 
tion in  1905  until  this  second  revolution.  This  was  not  an  unusual 
statement  by  many  of  them,  and  it  was  given  by  one  in  particular. 
When  I  asked  him  why  he  came  back,  he  said,  "  Because  I.  have  come 
back  to  a  free  country."  He  asked  me,  "  Do  you  think  America  is  a 
free  country?"  I  said,  "I  know  it  is."  "Well,"  he  said,  "do  you 
know  you  can  not  say  anything  you  want  or  do  anything  there  you 
want  to?"    I  said,  "  No,  not  in  time  of  war." 

(At  4.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  meet  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  February  15,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATUBDAY,  FEBBUAB7  15,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  the  CoMMnTEE  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  WILLIAM  W.  WELSH— Resumed. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Welsh,  will  you  take  up  your  statement  where 
you  left  off  last  night  and  tell  us  the  conditions  as  you  saw  them 
and  found  them  ?    " 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  I  was  relating  about  the  influx  of  the  Russians 
from  America  just  after  the  revolution,  and  of  the  fact  that  as  they 
came  into  the  bank  to  bring  in  their  American  dollars  for  exchange, 
^nd  to  make  change,  it  was  not  unusual  at  all  to  have  them  interro- 
gate you  and  say,  "  What  kind  of  a  country  do  you  think  you  have 
got  over  there  in  America?  I  suppose  you  think  you  have  got 
freedom.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  person  (ian,  like  they  can  in  Russia, 
^o  out  and  sajr  anythmg  that  he  wants  to  with  perfect  freedom  of 
speech?"  I  said,  "No,  the  United  States  is  at  war,  and  every  loyal 
American  ought  to  keep  his  mouth  shut."  Many  showed  very  strong 
antagonism  to  the  United  States.  I  made  it  a  point  to  ask  as  many  as 
j)ossible  how  long  they  had  been  there.  Most  of  them  had  come  into 
the  United  States  in  1905  and  had  remained  in  the  Ignited  States 
f)  or  10  years.  In  almost  every  cavSe  none  of  them  had  applied  for 
or  taken  out  any  citizenship  papers,  and  they  came  back  there  con- 
demning the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  were  leaving  the  United  States  and 
coming  back  to  Russia  because  there  was  no  libertv  in  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  Because  there  was  no  libertv  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  coming  back  to  Russian  freedom  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  they  were  coming  back  to  Russian  freedom.  Of 
».ourse,  Russian  freedom  to  them  is  freedom,  because  they  are  now  on 
top.  Many  of  them  are  Bolshevik  leaders,  like  Shatoff,  who  has  been 
f poken  of. 
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Senator  Nelson.  But  freedom  to  them  meant  the  right  to  exploit 
everything  and  everybody  else  but  themselves. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  To  take  what  they  wanted,  do  what  they 
'  pleased,  and  shoot  down  whomsoever  they  pleased,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  well  supplied  with  money? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  not  necessarily.  They  were  well  clothed,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Russians,  because  a  laboring  man  in  this  countiy 
would  be  a  bourgeois  in  Kussia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  a  laboring  man  in  this  country  would 
be  a  bourgeois  over  there? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  according  to  Kussian  standards. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  makes  him  a  bourgeois?  Suppose  he  is 
not  a  house  owner,  but  he  does  own  household  propertv,  has  got  a 
piano  and  has  a  home  and  comfortable  bedding,  beds,  bureaus  and 
such  things — a  home  nicely  furnished — would  that  constitute  him  a 
bourgeois  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Even  though  he  does  not  own  his  own  home  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  only  that,  but  if  a  man  is  well  dressed  and  wears 
a  white  collar. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  a  bourgeois  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  To  the  average  hooligan,  as  they  call  the  Bolshevik 
supporters,  who  are  the  rough  necks  there,  every  man  that  wears  a 
white  collar,  or  a  woman  that  wears  a  hat,  is  a  bourgeois. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Russian  workman  wears  a  blouse,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  a  kind  of  belt  around  it? 

Senator  Overman.  A  woman  who  wears  a  hat  is  in  the  bourgeois 

class? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  It  was  not  uncommon  at  all  to  hear  conversa- 
tions in  the  street  cars  of  the  peasant  women,  or  working  women, 
addressing  women  who  had  on  hats,  saying,  "  You  people  who 
wear  hats,  you  think  so-and-so,"  and  then  going  on  in  a  tirade  against 
them ;  but  the  distinction  was,  "  You  women  who  wear  hats." 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this.    When  we 

^  speak  of  the  bourgeoisie,  many  people  have  the  idea  that  they  are  the 

class  referred  to  in  this  country  as  the  well  to  do,  the  people  who  have 

laid  up  some  substance,  saved  a  little  something,  and  have  got  a  little 

bit  invested,  but  that  is  not  the  case,  from  what'  you  say  now.    It 

simply  means  a  person  who  is  enabled  to  live  in  comfortable,  decent 

surroundings,  without  necessarily  owning  any  property  other  than 

I  household  goods,  comfortable  household  equipment  and  so  on.     Now. 

'  that  is  the  bourgeois,  is  it,  that  kind  of  person? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  other  words,  the  typical  laboring  man  would 
be  a  bourgeois  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  laboring  man  in  this  country,  as  he  lives,  with 
what  he  owns  and  the  conditions  of  his  life,  that  condition  of  life  put 
into  Russia  would  make  him  a  bourgeois? 
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Senator  Wolcott.  And  would  mark  him  as  a  person  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  this  ruling  crowd  there? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  they  would  take  away  what  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  might  take  it  away.  But  what  surprises  me  is 
this.  There  are  a  ^eat  many  supposed  Bolsheviks  in  tSis  country, 
who,  if  they  were  to  step  on  Bussian  soil,  would  be  immediately 
taken  as  bourgeoisie,  and  before  they  had  been  there  very  long  would 
be  considered  counter  revolutionists  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  would  soon  find  themselves  in  the  class 
marked  for  starvation? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  they  would  be  in  that  class. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  these  Americans  that  came  over  to  Bussia — 
I  mean  these  East  Side  fellows  that  came  over,  that  you  have  de- 
scribed— ^actively  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Bolshevik  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  become  officials  among  them? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  There  were  some — not  many,  but  there  were 
some — real  Bussians ;  and  what  I  mean  by  real  Bussians  is  Bussian- 
bom,  and  not  Bussian  Jews. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  Slavs? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes ;  people  who  had  been  really  political  exiles,  who 
came  over  in  the  hope,  as  Madam  Breshkovskaya  expressed  it  yester- 
day, that  they  now  had  realized  their  revolution.  Those  people  are 
now  in  Bussia,  and  if  they  have  not  starved,  they  are  starving,  be- 
cause they  can  not  work  with  the  Bolsheviks,  and  with  the  Bolsheviks 
there  is  no  compromise;  you  are  either  with  them  or  against  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  were  a  few  there  that  were  real  Bussians, 
you  say.    What  were  the  balance?     Were  they  Bussian  Hebrews? 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  were  manv,  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  Hebrew  element  predominate  among 
them? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  can  not  say  it  predominated,  but  it  was  very  notice- 
able. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  joined  the  Bolsheviki,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  not  like  the  others  that  you  have  de- 
scribed, that  were  disappointed? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No.  It  might  be  well  to  explain  a  little  the  general 
fact  that  most  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  are  Jews,  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstanding.  In  Bussia  it  is  well  known  that  three-fourths  of 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  are  Jewish.  This  fact  does  not  prove,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bolsheviks  are  pro-Jewish  or  that  the  Jews  are  pro- 
Bolshevik  in  Bussia.  In  many  cases  it  happens  that  decidedly  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  The  Bolsneviks  claim  to  be  first  and  last  inter- 
nationalists and  anticapitalistic.  I  know  of  several  cases  in  which 
well-to-do  Jews  have  been  persecuted  in  quite  the  same  way  as  the 
other  Bussian  bourgeois.-  A  Jewish  factory  ^owner,  whom  I  knew 
verv  well,  was  hounded  for  months  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  away  from  his  own  home  in  the  houses  of  his  friends. 
He  had  finally  succeeded,  however,  in  buying  off  the  Bolsheviks.  He 
recited  to  me  the  instance  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  Jew,  who  was  arrested 
bv  the  Bolsheviks  and  held  for  100,000  rubles.    His  wife,  on  the  ad- 
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vice  of  friends,  protested  that  she  could  not  pay  that  much.  They 
told  her  to  get  what  she  could,  and  she  returned  with  50,000  rubles- 
They  then  said  that  she  had  gotten  that  so  easily  she  eould  go  and 
get  some  more.  She  returned  the  second  time  with  10,000  rubles, 
which  she  paid  over.  She  was  then  told  if  she  wanted  her  husband 
she  could  have  his  body. 

Bolshevism  can  not  be  explained  along  racial  lines  alone.  The 
Bolsheviks  are  made  up  of  the  very  worst  elements  of  many  races.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  Jews  in  this  country  should  not  favor 
Bolshevism  because  of  any  liberties  or  privileges  which  they  may 
think  are  being  accorded  to  the  Jews  in  Bussia  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
They  should  study  the  facts  carefully  and  not  be  prejudiced  by  any 
racial  feeling,  or  they  are  sure  to  bring  the  odium  of  Bolshevism 
unjustly  to  the  door  of  the  Jew.  The  best  Jews  in  this  country 
would  do  well  to  brand  the  Jewish  Bolsheviks  in  Eussia  as  anti- 
Jews,  which  they  really  are,  for  they  bring  nothing  but  discredit 
to  the  Jewish  race. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  testified  yesterday  that  they  had  search- 
ing parties  that  went  into  people's  houses  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 
all  times  of  the  night,  and  took  food  and  everything  they  found. 
Were  these  people  that  went  over  from  this  country  who  were  there, 
this  crowd  you  described,  in  the  searching  parties,  in  order  to  maraud, 
raid,  steal,  and  kill  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  the  searching  is  done  by  the  soldiers  and  people 
lower  down.  These  people  who  come  x)ver  from  the  United  States, 
being  intelligent,  educated  people,  became  naturally  the  leaders. 
As  an  instance  of  who  might  make  up  these  searching:  parties,  take 
this  case:  The  sweetheart  of  our  maid  was  the  son  of  a  Bolshevik 
commissar,  though  ho  himself  was  not  a  Bolshevik,  and  we  had  con- 
versations many  times  in  our  house.  He  had  been  working  for  the 
Trayolgolnik  Rubber  Company,  there,  which  was  shut  down  because 
they  expected  the  Germans  to  come  in.  That  is  the  largest  rubber 
company,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  There  was  no  work.  Although 
his  father  was  a  Bolshevik,  he  was  not  a  Bolshevik,  yet  he  joined  in 
with  these  searching  parties ;  for,  as  he  said  to  nie,  "  If  I  do  not  do 
it,  somebody  else  will,  and  I  have  to  live." 

I  have  with  me  some  coins  that  he  sold  to  me  that  were  taken  in 
these  searches.  Some  of  his  young  Bed  Guard  friends  who  used  to 
come  to  the  house  and  have  tea  with  mvself  and  the  others  would 
say,  "  Of  course,  we  are  working  for  the  Bolsheviks,  because  we  have 
got  to  live."  But  I  remember  in  the  month  of  June  last,  when  every- 
one was  anticipating  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviks,  these  same  two 
were  saying  that  they,  too,  expected  their  overthrow,  and  I  asked, 
"Then  what?"  "Then  we  will  have  a  constitutional  government, 
perhaps  the  cadets,  or  social  revolutionists,  and  we  will  work  for 
them.'^ 

I  spoke  on  a  Tuesday  nip:ht  in  May  with  this  particular  young  boy, 
the  sweetheart  of  the  maid.  On  Thursday  morning  at  5  o'clock  I  was 
awakened  by  soldiers  coming  into  my  bedroom  and  asking  for  my 
passport.  They  were  polite  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  Victor  Stron- 
berg?  "  I  said,  "  Yes.^'  They  said,  "  Who  is  he?  "  I  said,  "  He  is 
ged  to  our  maid."  They  said,  "  Have  you  seen  him  lately?  "  I 
"  I  saw  him  two  or  three  nights  ago."    "  Did  you  see  him  last 
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night?"   I  said  "No."   "  Did  you  see  him  the  night  before  ?  "   "No." 
"That  is  all."   They  went  out. 

I  put  on  a  bathrobe  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen,  where  soldiers 
were  stationed.    In  the  dining  room  they  had  my  maid  and  another 

oung  Bussian  who  had  also  been  a  soldier,  but  was  not  a  Bolshevik. 

hey  were  cross-examining  them.  I  asked  the  Bolshevik  commissar 
what  it  was  all  about.  He  said,  "  These  things  we  do  not  talk  about 
in  public." 

They  took  the  maid  and  the  soldier  off  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  were  held  under  arrest  until  7  o'clock  at  night.  They  were- 
brought  before  the  commissar  and  the  commissar  said  to  the  maid^ 
"Do  you  know  Victor  Stronberg?  "  The  maid  answered,  "Yes;  I 
was  etigaged  to  marry  him."  The  commissiir  said,  "  I  simply  want  ta 
tell  you  that  he  was  shot  last  night."  There  was  no  reason  given, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  even  though  the  father  of  the  boy  was  a  Bol- 
shevik commissar,  they  had  not  Ijeen  able  to  ascertain  why  he  was 
shot.  There  were  conjectures,  but  they  did  not  give  reasons.  They 
did  not  need  to. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  such  executions  as  that,  summary  executions  without  trial  or 
hearing? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  I  want  to  put  in  here  one  statement.  A  person 
that  comes  out  of  Russia  and  wno  has  been  out  of  Bussia  one  month 
is  not  in  a  position  to  state  what  is  the  condition  in  Russia  at  the 
present  time.  You  can  tell  what  the  trend  of  events  has  been.  But 
for  people  who  have  come  out  of  Bussia  a  year  ago  to  stand  up  and 
talk  as  authorities  on  Bussia  is  ridiculous. 

People  might  ask  me  if  I  personally  knew  of  British  or  Americans 
who  were  persecuted  while  I  was  there.  I  left  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. My  answer  would  be,  no.  The  British  were  not  allowed  to 
leave;  that  is,  the  young  British  of  military  age  were  not  allowed 
out  of  Bussia.  However,  a  young  Englishman  who  was  connected 
with  our  bank  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Bussia  one  month  later. 
We  came  out  the  week  when  the  terrorism  began,  when  Lenine  was 
shot  at  and  Uritsky  was  killed  in  Petrograd,  and  the  next  week 
came  out  the  statement,  "  For  every  Bolshevik,  1,000  bourgeoisie."" 

Senator  Sterling.  What  did  that  mean? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  meant  that  they  would  stand  up  against  the  wall 
1,000  bourgeoisie  for  every  Bolshevik  that  was  shot.  We,  of  course — 
many  of  us  that  were  leaving  there — said,  "  Why  did  they  not  get 
Lenine?  We  were  sorry  they  missed  him."  The  Englishman  who 
came  out  a  month  later  said,  "  I  know  you  said  that  when  you  came 
out,  but  we  who  remained  were  down  on  our  knees  every  night  pray- 
ing God  that  they  would  not  get  him,  knowing  that  if  they  did,  they 
would  go  through  with  their  threat  and  stand  us  up  against  the  wall ;  '^ 
and  he  stated  that  for  10  nights  straight — every  night  for  10  nights 
straight — ^in  Moscow  they  shot  150  bourgeoisie ;  arrested  them  at  4  or 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  shot  them  bef oi-e  daybreak.  He  was  a 
man  that  had  won  the  Geor^an  Cross — the  Russian  Georgian  Cross. 

Senator  Sterlino.  What  is  that  cross  awarded  for? 

Mr.  Welsh.  For  bravery  at  the  front.  He  had  been  with  one  of 
the  correspondents  at  the  Galician  front  during  the  great  advance- 
and  during  the  retreat.    He  had  been  in  Bussia  during  all  the  revolu- 
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tions,  and,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  "As  you  know,  we  got  so  that 
we  did  not  mind  the  promiscuous  shooting  you  heard  every  night 
going  on,  because  they  were  holdups,  usually,  and  soldiers  shooting 
guns  off  in  the  air,  but  the  thing  that  got  on  your  nerves  was  this, 
that  in  the  daytime  you  would  see  a  group  of  30  or  40  well-dressed 
people  surrounded  by  Red  Guards  walking  through  the  streets,  and 
tlien  at  12  or  1  o'clock  you  heard  the  shots  going  "  putt,  putt,  putt," 
knowing  that  for  each  shot  some  one  was  being  stood  up  against  the 
wall,  without  any  question."  He  said  that  was  the  thing  that  un- 
nerved you.  They  not  only  stood  them  up  against  the  wall,  but  pub- 
lished their  names  in  the  papers;  and  if  such  papers  could  be  gotten 
out  of  Kussia  you  could  get  the  names  of  the  leading  people  who 
were  shot. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  published  the  names  of  others  that  they 
held  as  hostages,  saying  these,  too,  would  be  shot  if  any  more  attempts 
were  made  on  the  lives  of  Bolshevik  commissars. 

I  have  gotten  away  from  your  question,  but  I  wanted  to  make  the 
point  that  I  could  not  say  from  what  I  had  gone  through  personallv 
that  the  Americans  or  foreigners  were  persecuted,  because  the  Ameri- 
cans were  fairly  well  treated;  but  this  Englishman  who  came  out 
one  month  later  described  a  condition  that  was  completely  changed. 
He  himself  for  five  nights  did  not  sleep  in  his  ow^n  house,  but  had  to 
sleep  from  place  to  place.  At  one  time  he  heard  a  searching  party 
come  into  the  courtyard  demanding  to  know  were  there  any  bourgeoi- 
sie there.  He  was  on  the  top  floor  with  a  Swedish  friend  of  his,  a 
young  journalist  and  very  poor,  and  the  Russian  doorkeeper  down 
below  said,  "  Xo,  there  is  only  one  family  of  poor  foreigners  upstairs, 
who  have  nothing,  so  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  them."  But  for  five 
nights  he  himself  did  not  sleep  in  his  own  house. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  notice  any  activity  of  the  Germans  in 
connection  with  the  Bolshevik  forces? 

Mr.  Welsh.  As  related  yesterday,  when  we  came  to  evacuate  from 
Petrograd  and  applied  for  our  permits,  Consul  Treadwell,  who  had 
come  back  to  see  the  last  of  us  Americans  out — ^there  were  five  or  six 
of  us,  the  manager  of  our  bank  and  his  English  secretary,  the  Ameri- 
can correspondent,  Graham  Taylor,  and  myself — Consul  Ti*eadwell, 
who  had  come  back  from  Vologda  on  what  was  then  a  perilous  trip, 
to  got  us  out,  said  that  when  he  applied  for  the  permit  to  get  out  of 
Petrograd,  they  spoke  only  German  at  the  commission. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  German  officers  there — military  offi- 
cers? 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  was  a  German  commission  from  Germany  in 
Petrograd  at  the  time.  The  German  war  prisoners  were  at  perfect 
liberty;  and  the  thing  that  aroused  your  enmity  was  to  see  them 
walking  about  the  streets  in  groups.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  Ger- 
mans had  sent  in  and  reclothed  them  with  the  parade  uniform  that 
had  been  discarded  by  the  old  German  army,  and  they  would  appear 
on  the  streets  with  fine  scarlet  red  coats,  with  white  braid,  and  dIuc 
coats,  with  yellow  braid,  parading  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  the  old  German  military  uniform? 
•     Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  were  unmolested  ? 
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Mr.  Welsh.  Unmolested,  speaking  German  on  the  streets  of 
Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  seemed,  then,  according  to  that,  to  be  an 
affiliation  or  sympathy  between  these  German  soldiers  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  at  that  time.  As  I  say,  the  embassies  had  evac- 
uated in  February,  and  our  bank  and  a  number  of  the  other  in- 
terests evacuated  on  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Treadwell  engineering 
all  of  this,  taking  care  of  all  of  it ;  and  then  he  returned  and  came 
back  with  us,  the  few  that  I  have  spoken  of  that  were  left. 

We  were  in  daily  conmiunication  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Germans. 
As  you  know,  they  took  Riga,  and  came  on  and  took  Eeval,  and  came 
on  and  took  Narva,  and  came  on  and  took  Luga,  and  they  were 
within  four  hours  of  Petrograd,  and  might  have  walked  in  at  any 
time.  There  was  no  defense  wnatever.  We,  of  course,  were  anx- 
ious to  stay  to  the  very  last  minute,  but  we  did  not  wish  to  be  caught. 
We  were  told  bv  the  neutral  embassies  that  if  we  did  not  leave  on 
the  next  day,  which  was  the  20th  of  March,  we  would  be  caught  by 
the  Germans,  so  naturally  we  went  out  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
March. 

Mr.  Smith  yesterday  recited  the  incident  of  our  train  being  stopped 
after  we  were  three-quarters  of  an  hour  out  of  Petrograd,  and  Bill 
Shatoff,  the  commissar,  putting  his  head  through  the  door,  saying, 
"Well,  boys,  you  are  taking  a  litle  trip?"  And  we  answered  in 
American  slang,  "  Yes,  Bill,  we  are  going  down  the  line."  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  I've  got  to  look  you  over."  So  we  gave  him  our  passports, 
and  he  came  back  in  about  half  an  hour  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry, 
boys,  but  you  have  got  to  sleep  on  the  Island  to-night.  You  can't  get 
over  to  Brooklyn;  the  subway  ain't  running."  We  asked,  "  What  is 
the  big  idea  1  "  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  can't  run  the  Siberian  express 
through  to  Vladivostok  for  four  or  five  people,  can  you?  Besides 
yourselves,  there  are  only  five  or  six  people  that  have  got  passports 
to  go  on."  "  Well,  what's  to  be  done  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  don't  see  any- 
thing to  do  but  to  go  back  tp  Petrograd." 

That  was  most  promising  for  us,  just  pulling  out,  and  knowing 
that  the  German  Government  was  already  in  Petrograd,  and  German- 
speaking  peo^e  in  charge  of  the  department  where  we  got  our  per- 
mits to  leave  JPetrograd,  to  be  told  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  back  again.  Brown  knew  Shatoff  because*he  had  seen  him  and 
been  with  him  a  little  there  in  Petrograd,  so  he  took  it  upon  himself 
to  take  Bill  Shatoff  aside  and  see  what  could  be  done,  and  he  said  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do.  Shatoff  came  back  in  half  an  hour  or  so, 
making  it  about  an  hour  that  we  were  held  up,  and  said,  "  Well,  boys, 
it  is  all  fixed  up.  You  may  run  along  now.  Give  my  regards  to 
Broadway."  He  was  then  the  head  commissar  of  the  Nicolai  Rail- 
road, which  is  the  chief  railroad  between  Moscow  and  Petrograd, 
and  also  the  Siberian  line. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  wanted  to  be  seen,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  he  didn't  mind  a  little  side  play.  I  think  it 
can  be  verified — I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  he  is  something  like 
the  chief  of  police,  or  the  chief  of  the  military  forces  in  Petrograd 
at  the  present  time. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  had  been  before 
going  to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  do  not,  but  it  could  be  verified  easily  enough. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  live  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  known  Brooklyn 
and  the  island  so  well. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  had  graduated  on  the  East  Side? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Perhaps  you  might  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  a  Bolshevik  school  there,  have,  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  I  have  been  in  Russia  for  two  vears,  and  I  can 
hardly  speak  for  what  is  happening  here  now. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make,  too,  that  a  great  many  real 
Russians  came  oack  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  A  train  was  sent 
out  specially  to  release  Babushka  and  bring  her  to  Petrograd,  and 
it  was  a  wonderful  feeling  that  all  the  Russians  showed.  I  have  a 
friend — a  friend  because  she  came  to  work  in  our  bank — ^the  wife  of 
a  Russian  secretary  to  a  neutral  country,  who  returned  after  the 
revolution.  She  had  been  always  a  revolutionist.  Her  father  had 
been  worth  millions  at  one  time.  She  had.  been  worth  several  millions 
in  her  own  name. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  are  speaking  of  rubles,  now? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  rubles:  which  before  the  war  Were  worth  50 
cents  to  our  dollar  here.  Her  father  during  the  war  lost  his  money. 
She  lost  hers  trying  to  help  him.  She  came  back,  and  there  being 
no  livelihood,  the  Bolsheviks  having  confiscated  all  the  securities 
and  tied  up  all  the  deposits  in  the  banks,  she  went  to  work  in  one  of 
the  banks.  I  got  to  know  her  very  well,  a  very  refined  woman,  from 
a  family  that  has  been  300  years  in  the  imperial  court.  She  had  been 
in  the  Kussian  court  since  her  debut ;  had  been  in  the  neutral  court. 
She  was  a  very  refined  woman. 

Some  of  us  went  back  and  forth  from  Petrograd  to  Vologda  try- 
ing to  attend  to  our  interests.  There  were  only  just  a  few  of  us 
Americans  who  did  that,  and  going  back  and  forth  we  used  to  bring 
food.  She  wrote  me  in  Vologda  that  she  had  gone  to  the  doctor, 
who  had  ordered  her  to  have  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  but,  going 
home,  she  had  found  her  maid  sick  with  influenza.  She  said,  "I 
am  nursing  her  night  and  day."  I  returned  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
maid's  illness  to  f  etrograd;  This  woman,  who  had  been  ordered  by 
the  doctors  to  have  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  was  waiting  on 
her  maid  night  and  day,  attending  to  her.  It  only  goes  to  show  the 
fine  feeling  that  is  shown  by  many  of  the  aristocracy  and  well  to  do 
and  educated  people  for  their  servants. 

The  maid  died  after  12  days,  and  the  woman  was  practically  a 
wreck.  She  had  not  been  able  to  have  her  operation,  and  her  condi- 
tion was  such  that  she  could  not  have  stood  one.  We  had  been  able 
to  bring  some  food  from  Vologda,  and  she  used  to  laugh  and  say, 
"The  doctor  has  told  me  that  I  should  have  white  bread,  that  I 
should  have  butter,  that  I  should  have  chicken  broth."  She  said. 
*'  Just  imagine  it ! "  There  was  absolutely  nothing  of  that  kind 
in  Petrograd.  We  brought  in  some  white  flour  and  we  brought  in 
some  fresh  eggs,  and  we  brought  in  some  butter.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  little  from  the  American  Red  Cross  for  her.     The  Red 
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Cross  supplies  were  just  then  running  out.  She  regained,  not  her 
health,  but  some  strength,  and  was  able  to*get  up  and  go  around,  and 
she  went  back  to  the  bank,  >voTking. 

When  we  came  out  on  the  special  train  from  Moscow  on  the  26th 
of  August  to  Petrograd,  we  were  in  Petrograd  five  days,  held  up  by 
the  Bolsheviks ;  but  on  the  1st  of  September  we  left. 

Senator  Sterung.  The  first  of  this  last  September? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  I  got  to  see  this  woman  a^ain,  and  to  ask  her 
what  she  was  doing.  The  Bolsheviks  were  giving  people  in  the 
fourth  class  nothing  to  eat  at  all.  Further  than  that,  they  had  insti- 
tuted a  house-to-house  inspection  where  they  reported  if  people  were 
caught  buying  outside  the  regular  system  of  cards.  If  they  did  that 
they  were  reported  as  engaged  in  speculation ;  and  people  buying  even 
at  exorbitant  prices  were  subject  to  charges  of  speculation  for  buying 
food,  if  on  the  card  system  they  were  not  entitled  to  it,  the  Bolshe- 
vik's theory  being,  "  Let  them  get  out  and  work."  This  woman,  who, 
as  I  say,  was  highly  refined,  had  been  in  the  imperial  court  for  years, 
in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  she  was  doing,  said,  "  For  the 
past  week  I  have  been^digffing  potatoes,  up  to  my  knees  in  mud,  for 
a  pound  of  bread  and  8  rubles  a  day."  You  can  know  what  8  rubles 
means  when  I  tell  you  that  butter  was  30  rubles  a  pound,  sugar  was 
30  rubles  a  pound  and  bread  was  12  rubles  a  pound;  and  yet  this 
woman  was  digging  potatoes  for  a  pound  of  bread  and  8  rubles  a 
day. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  bread  was  it? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  was  a  black  bread,  which  at  one  time  almost  ruined 
our  stomachs,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  you  could  get.  If  you  can 
imagine  a  bread  made  out  of  the  scrapings  of  the  bottom  oi  a  bran 
bin,  you  have  a  description  of  the  bread. 

This  woman  told  me  she  had  contemplated  committing  suicide,  and 
would  have  done  so  except  for  her  son;  and  while  she  was  nursing 
her  maid  she  had  said,  "  Out  of  my  personal  acquaintances  in  the 
court,  23  women  have  committed  suicide  since  the  revolution  because 
of  the  conditions."  She  added,  "  Now,  imagine  what  that  would 
mean  to  you  if  you  could  pick  out  23  women  acquaintances  that  you 
knew  of  that  had  committed  suicide." 

Maj.  Humes.  This  compensation  of  8  rubles  a  day  and  a  pound 
of  bread,  that  was  paid  by  the  Bolshevik  government,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  They  were  paying  that? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  was  their  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  was  their  means  of  getting  the  bourgeoisie  into 
the  working  classes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  Russian  peasant  woman,  who 
is  as  strong  as  a  man,  and  much  stronger  than  the  average  American, 
I  dare  say.  She  can  go  out  and  dig  potatoes  and  eat  black  bread,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  But  for  a  highly  cultured  woman  of  that  class 
of  people,  to  demand  that  she  and  that  class  of  people  go  out  and 
do  the  same  thing  is  brutal. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  used  the  expression  awhile  ago  that  they 
had  to  get  out  and  work.  I  want  to  know  what  that  expression 
means  wien  it  is  used  by  a  typical  Bolshevik. 
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Mr.  Welsh.  Digging  potatoes.  First  or  second  class  work.  That 
is,  manual  labor.  You  can  get  the  most  on  your  bread  card  for  that 
kind  of  labor. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  they  consider,  for  instance,  clerical  work  as 
working? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  that  is  second  class. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  not  favored,  then  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  is  favored,  but  a  person  who  does  that  does  not 
need  as  much  sustenance  as  the  laboring  man. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  do  they  regard  practicing  medicine?  Is 
that  regarded  as  work?  • 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  is  in  the  third  class,  as  far  as  I  remember ;  and 
the  lawyers  are  also  in  the  third  class,  or  in  the  fourth  class. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  a  school-teacher;  we  will  say,  a  college 
piofessor? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  Madam  Breshkovskaya  made  the  point  yes- 
terday that  there  are  not  any  universities  or  schools  going  except 
those  run  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  that  means  this,  that  in  all  the 
universities  and  all  the  schools  that  were  going,  the  Bolsheviks  turned 
out  the  teachers,  or  they  were  stopped  because  of  the  influenza,  or  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  and  things  of  that  kind.  Then  the  Bolsheviki 
tried  to  reorganize  these  with  their  teachers,  but  a  great  many 
teachers  throughout  Bussia  are  not  in  a  position  to  teach. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  do  you  know  how  the  Bolsheviks  regard 
the  prof ession  of  teaching? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Those  who  are  teaching  for  them  as  Bolsheviks,  of 
course,  receive  their  bread  allowance,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No,  but  I  mean  the  people  who  teach  the  young; 
not  those  who  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  but  those  who  go  into  the 
little  branches  of  education  a  little  bit  higher — mathematics? 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  people  who  have  been  teaching  the  younff  and 
doing  that,  who  could  not  find  it  compatible  to  become  Bolshevik, 
of  course  they  have  no  occupation,  and  enter  into  the  class — well, 
it  is  open  to  them  to  fall  into  either  of  the  other  two  classes'.  They 
can  ffo  out  and  work  by  the  day,  and  many  of  them  do.  I  know  per- 
sonally of  some  who  have  taken  up  shoemaking,  the  sewing  of  shoes, 
the  making  of  shoes  by  hand — anything  to  earn  a  living.  But  their 
old  teaching  professions,  from  the  old  schools,  have  been  done  away 
with.  My  Eussian  teacher,  who  had  taught  in  one  of  the  universi- 
ties— girls'  universities — and  two  or  three  other  places,  was  turned 
out  in  every  case.  She  had  always  been  a  social  revolutionist.  The 
last  I  heard  of  her,  her  brother  had  come  in  to  visit  from  Viborg. 
She  had  met  him,  but  his  passport  had  to  be  turned  in  when  coming 
into  Petrograd.  They  were  planning  to  go  to  their  family  in  Kiev. 
The  brother  went,  a  week  later,  to  get  his  passport,  and  he  never  re- 
turned. She  spent  a  week  or  ten  days  going  through  all  the  prisons 
in  Petrograd,  and  finally  located  him.  She  went  to  Uritsky,  the  chief 
commissar,  to  find  out  why  he  was  arrested,  and  what  prospect  there 
was  of  his  being  released.  He  said,  "  Your  brother  was  in  Finland 
with  the  White  Guard,  and  is  a  White  Guard."  She  said,  "  You  have 
no  proof  of  it."  "  Well,  he  is  an  oflScer,  and  he  was  there,  and,"  he 
added,  "if  we  did  to  him  like  the  White  Guard  did  to  the  Red  Guard, 
you  could  have  his  body  by  now,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  it  vet." 
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We  had  brought  some  flour  from  Vologda  for  her,  and  as  urgent  as 
the  need  of  flour  was,  she  never  came  for  a  week  to  get  it,  because  of 
her  efforts  in  trying  to  get  some  relief  to  her  brother,  and  she  told 
me  they  had  to  resort  to  all  the  old  methods  that  you  may  have 
heard  of,  of  the  Russian  exile,  baking  a  loaf  of  bread  and  putting 
into  the  middle  of  it  a  note,  and  all  such  subterfuges,  to  get  com- 
munication with  her  brother.    That  is  one  case  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  Do  you  know  whether  her  brother  was  shot  or 
not? 

^  Mr.  Welsh.  I  never  got  to  see  the  teacher  a^ain,  but  the  possibili- 
ties are  that  he  was,  because  they  were  shooting  prisoners  because 
they  could  not  feed  them. 

One  month  later,  after  we  came  out,  one  of  the  employees  of  our 
bank,  who  was  a  Serb,  who  came  out  later  because  he  could  not  come 
out  with  us,  told  me  that  his  landlord  was  arrested.  That  was  at 
night,  because  they  always  come  in  the  early  morning  and  the  night. 
The  landlady  went  to  the  Bolsheviks  the  next  morning  to  see  if  she 
could  do  anything  for  her  husband,  bring  him  some  food,  or  any- 
thing, and  they  said,  "  What  do  you  think  we  are  running,  a  hotel  ? 
If  you  want  his  body,  you  may  have  it." 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  see  any  looting  or  taking  possession  of 
houses  and  buildings? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  heard  of  any  amount  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  describe  some  of  it? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  did  not  see  it  personally,  although  this  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  members  of  the  British  Embassy.  He  was  going  through 
what  they  call  Narodny  Dom  Park — ^that  is,  the  People's  House 
Park — with  another  friend.  He  was  held  up.  It  was  in  the  late 
afternoon.  His  fur  coat  and  valuables  were  taken  away,  and  while 
he  stood  there,  people  passing  by  within  20  feet  did  not  dare  to 
give  any  assistance.  They  hurried  along  so  that  they  would  not  be 
stopped. 

If  this  is  the  time,  I  would  like  to  give  a  description  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Bussian  banks;  but  in  answer  to  this  other  question,  let 
roe  say  this:  Abnost  all  banking  in  Bussia  is  done  in  cash.  If  it 
was  a  large  sum,  if  the  people  had  the  necessary  permit  for  you  to 
give  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  took  three  or  four  days  to 
get,  you  would  give  them  a  check  on  the  State  Bank,  and  they  would 
go  to  the  State  Bank,  and  after  getting  a  permit  to  stand  in  line 
they  would  go  the  next  day  and  stand  in  line,  and  if  successful  would 
get  their  cash  the  next  day.  The  operation  would  take  about  four 
days.    Inside  of  the  State  Bank  there  were  spotters. 

Senator  Neijson.  Spotters? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  spotters  for  hooligans  or  highwaymen  outside, 
who  would  pass  the  word  along,  saying,  "  Such  and  such  people  are 
coming  out  with  100,000  or  200,000  rubles  in  cash."  Then  as  they 
would  go  along  the  street  with  the  cash,  an  automobile  would  drive 
up  to  the  curb,  men  would  jump  out  and  hold  them  up,  take  the  cash, 
and  drive  off  with  it.  It  was  a  constant  danger  in  sending  out  bank 
messengers,  and  if  a  man  stayed  out  over  two  or  three  hours,  it  was 
the  thought  that  possibly  he  was  held  up. 

In  May  there  were  two  instances  where  bank  messengers,  or  fac- 
tory messengers,  I  forget  which,  that  is  messengers  sent  out  by  large 
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factories  to  get  cash  to  pay  the  workmen,  were  held  up,  or  rather, 
shot.  The  automobile  drove  up  to  the  curb  and  the  men  jumped  out 
and  shot  the  bank  messenger  and  then  took- the  money  on  the  body, 
in  broad  daylight. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  they  treat  the  women?  What  were 
their  morals? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  I  can  not  say  personally,  because  I  do  not  know. 
I  should  think  that  Dr.  Simons,  or  somebody  who  was  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  social  conditions,  in  that  way,  would  be  a  better 
authority.    I  was  interested  more  in  what  happened  to  the  banks. 

Maj.  Humes.  Tell  about  the  Russian  banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Russia  has  only  one  central  bank,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  When,  now  or 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  they  did  have? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  Russia  had  as  many  as  35  banks.  They  have 
but  one,  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  35  banks  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Government  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean;  how  many  government 
banks  did  thBy  have? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  had  one  State  bank. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  one  government  bank. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  but  besides  that,  they  had  30  or  35  very  large 
banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  were  private  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  were  private  banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  not  state  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  state  banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  government  had  only  one,  the  Imperial  Bank 
there  at  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  these  banks  were  larger  than  any 
we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  gold  reserve  was  kept  in  this  state  bank, 
as  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  remember  what  that  was  before  the  revo- 
lution ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  am  not  sure.  It  could  be  verified.  There  are  statis- 
tics in  this  country  on  that.    I  think  it  was  1,000,000,000  rubles  gold. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  about  $500,000,000  in  our  money? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes ;  $500,000,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  their  paper  circulation  at  that  time — 
I  mean,  before  the  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Before  the  revolution  ?  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  actual 
statistics  on  that,  which  may  be  had  in  this  country. 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  know  the  amount  of  paper 
issued  now. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  it  is  reported  that  the  budget  for  the  Bolsheviks 
for  the  year  was  something  like  70,000,000,000  rubles,  which  must  be 
printed. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  that  gold  reserve  in  the  State 
Bank? 

Mr.  Welsh.  You  may  have  read  in  the  papers  that  as  a  part  of 
the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  a  payment  in  gold  was  made  to  Grermany. 

Senator  Nelson.  About  $200,000,000 '< 

Mr.  Welsh.  $200,000,000? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welsh.  And  the  actual  gold  was  transferred  to  Berlin. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  became  of  the  balance?    Did   the 
Bolsheviki  take  it? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  you  say  the  Bolsheviki.    The  Bolsheviki  have 
taken  over  the  State  Bank  and  all  the  private  banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  so  that  they  took  it  over — ^the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  running  the  State  Bank  now  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Through  their  officials? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old 
officials? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power  on  the 
7th  of  November,  our  style — ^the  26th  of  October,  Bussian  style. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  who  the  head  man  is,  on  top,  of 
all  these  banks,  the  way  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  He  changes.    I  do  not  know  who  he  is  now. 

Senator  Wolc»tt.  Have  you  known  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  personally. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  do  you  know  about  him? 

Mr.  Wemh.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  he  a  banking  man  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No  ;  I  think  he  was  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  lawyer? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  became  the  head  of  all  these  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  make  it  clearer  just  to  sketch 
what  happened  to  the  Russian  banks,  and  then  you  can  question  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Welsh.  When  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  they  siezed  the 
State  Bank  on  the  25th  of  October,  Bussian  style  (the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber) .  The  other  banks  went  on  a  strike,  so  to  speak,  and  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  State  Bank.  They  were  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, however,  because  their  cash  reserves  were  in  the  State  Bank, 
and  under  the  uncertainty  people  would  not  deposit  money — cash. 
Therefore  the  banks  soon  ran  out  of  actual  cash.  They  were  forced, 
from  circumstances,  to  come  to  some  kind  of  an  understanding  with 
the  Bolsheviks,  which  they  tried  to  do.  It  was  unsatisfactory,  both 
to  the  bank  people  and  to  the  Bolsheviks,  and  the  Bolsheviks  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  seizing  all  of  the  banks  on  the  14th  of  December, 
Russian  style,  the  27th  of  November,  our  style.  On  that  morning  a 
group  of  soldiers  entered  each  one  of  the  banks  and  seized  it  in  the 
name  of  the  People's  Bank.  They  seized  the  books.  All  the  Bussian 
clerks  went  on  a  strike.  Those  clerks  remained  on  a  strike  for  six 
months. 
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Senator  Nelson.  In  those  banks? 

Mr.  WixsH.  In  those  bante.  Now,  if  you  will  kindly  keep  these 
facts  in  mind,  you  can  get  a  picture  of  the  chaos  and  try  to  apply  it  to 
the  United  States.  You  can  see  what  happened.  These  clerks  re- 
mained on  strike  for  six  months.  The  jBolsheviks,  wholly  un- 
daunted, put  in  their  own  men  to  run  the  banks.  The  banks  re- 
mained closed  three  or  four  wedcs,  and  after  that  the  Bolsheviks 
announced  that  they  would  open  four  branches  of  the  People's  Bank. 
Into  those  four  branches  they  threw 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  those  places? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  picked  out  four  of  the  largest  old  banks,  and 
called  them  the  domiciles  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
branches  of  the  People's  Bank. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  points  were  those  located? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  am  speaking  only  of  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Welsh.  This  was  only  in  Petrograd,  because  the  head  offices 
were  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  Just  a  moment.  The  35  banks  you  spoke  of  a 
moment  ago  were  all  in  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  the  bank  system  of  Russia  is  these  36  banks, 
having  offices,  branches,  all  through  Russia.  Their  head  offices  are 
in  Petrograd,  and  it  is  not  like  it  is  here,  where  we  have  thousands 
of  State  and  national  banks.  There  were  35  very  large  banks,  with 
branches  all  through  Russia,  so  that  the  seizure  of  those  banks  meant 
the  seizure  of  the  banking  system  of  Russia. 

Into  each  of  those  four  or  five  former  banks  were  put  branches  of 
the  People's  Bank.  Now,  you  can  get  the  picture  by  imagining  that 
if  the  Guarantee  Trust  Co.  was  picked  as  one  of  the  branches,  the 
books  from  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank, 
and,  perhaps,  from  the  Chatham  Bank  and  three  or  four  others 
would  be  taken  to  those  premises  and  put  into  that  bank.  Everyone 
had  to  go  to  the  one  bank  for  money. 

Sena^r  Nelson.  That  is,  the  85  banks  were  consolidated  into  four? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Into  four.  Many  of  the  boote  were  lost.  Many  of 
them  were  retained  by  the  old  employees,  hidden  by  them.  The 
Bolsheviks  could  not  get  them.  Many  of  them  were  lost  in  trans- 
porting them,  because  the  soldiers  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
value  of  those  books.  In  fact,  in  the  former  Siberian  Bank  tney  were 
unable  to  find  one  of  the  current  account  books  for  six  months. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  Siberian  Bank? 

Mr.  Wemh.  Yes.  It  was  literal  chaos.  You  could  not  get  any- 
thing done,  and  every  bank  transaction  that  was  done,  in  order  to  get 
it  through  you  had  to  send  some  one  personally .  I  have  gone  many, 
many  times  to  the  Russian  banks  to  see  a  transaction  put  througn, 
and  it  would  take  perhaps  three  weeks,  following  it  up  continuously, 
to  get  a  transaction  effected  which  in  this  country  is  done  through  the 
clearing  house  within  one  or  two  hours  on  the  same  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  the  public  get  along  under  those  condi- 

., ..  Hions?    How  did  they  manage  to  get  money  out  of  the  banks? 

•V;  •,  .•  Mr.  Welsh.  They  did  not  get  it  out  of  the  banks.    They  made  a 

•   -    ruling  that  the  workingman  being  unable  to  live  on  600  rubles  a 

month,  no  one  was  allowed  to  draw  more  than  600  rubles  a  month 
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from  their  current  account.  That  meant  that  people  ran  out  of  cash. 
They  had  to  sell  their  valuables  and  what  they  could,  or  go  out  and 
dig  potatoes,  as  I  have  said,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood.  In  Petro- 
grad  when  we  left,  all  over  on  the  central  streets  there  were,  by  tens 
and  twenties^  commission  shops  where  you  could  buy  some  of  the 
finest  old  antiques,  gold  and  silver  and  evervthing  you  could  think  of, 
at  ridiculous  prices,  sold  by  bourgeois  who  were  selling  them  for 
money  in  order  to  get  food. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  a  perfect  chaos  then  prevailing  in  the 
bank  business? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Perfect  chaos;  and  the  same  thing  took  place  in  the 
factories,  in  industry. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  these  leaders  abstract  any  of  the  funds  of 
the  bank?    Did  they  help  themselves  to  the  fimds  of  the  bank? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  can  not  answer  that  authoritatively,  but  I  can  cite 
one  or  two  cases  which  may  throw  light  on  it.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  withdraw  money,  as  I  said,  oyer  the  amount  of  600  rubles  a  month, 
except  factories  for  the  purpose  of  buying  materials  or  paying  the 
workmen,  and  then  only  wnen  the  committee  of  the  workmen  in 
charge  of  the  factory  gave  their  O.  K.  These  committees  in  the 
beginning  oftentimes  would  come  to  the  employer  and  say,  "Our 
salaries  are  such  and  such,  and  we  need  so  much;"  and  there  was  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent  increase  in  salaries.  They  would  say,  "  You 
draw  a  check  on  your  account  for  it  and  we  will  get  the  money." 
A  manufacturer  might  protest  and  say,  "  We  have  no  funds  in  the 
bank."  "That  does  not  make  any  difference.  You  draw  a  check 
and  we  will  get  the  money."  Many,  many  accounts  have  been 
debited  with  checks,  in  which  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay, 
up,  I  should  saj,  into  the  millions.  How  the  bank  officials,  the  Bol- 
shevik bank  officials,  are  ever  to  make  the  adjustment,  a  banker  can 
not  imagine. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  can  not  tell,  with  regard  to  these  men 
who  profess  to  draw  money  out  for  manufacturing  purposes,  whether 
they  apply  it  to  that  or  not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No.  The  situation  became  such  that  if  a  manufac- 
turer protested  they  simply  came  in  to  him  with  guns  and  said, 
"  Either  you  do  as  we  say,  or  get  out." 

Senator  Nemon.  Did  the  workmen  take  possession  of  the  fac- 
tories? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  appointed  committees  to  run  them  ? 

Mr.  Weu3h.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  succeed  in  operating  them  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  succeeded  for  perhaps  a  month  or  two,  until 
materials  ran  out  and  until  funds  ran  out,  and  they  could  not  realize 
on  anything. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  they  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Then  they  quit. 

Senator  Nemon.  And  what  became  of  the  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  went  back  to  the  villages. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh;  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Wemh.  Yes.  In  Petrograd  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  there 
were  upward  of  .3,000,000  people.    In  Petrograd  at  the  present  time. 
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or  when  we  came  out,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  not  over  500,000 
or  600,000.    The  workmen  have  gone  back  into  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Among  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  The  bourgeoisie  have  tried  to  find  refuge  where 
they  could,  and  what  few  people  there  are  left  now  are  starving  to 
death.    There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  those  workmen,  after  they  get 
back  among  the  peasants,  after  they  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
run  the  factories,  will  see  a  new  light? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  most  of  them  have. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  will  be  cured? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Most  of  them  are  cured.  As  Babushka  pointed  out 
yesterday,  there  is  very  little  Bolshevism  in  the  country  among  the 
peasants.  There  is  Bolshevism,  if  you  want  to  call  it  such,  in  so  far 
as  the  Bolsheviks  promised  the  land  to  the  peasants ;  but  that  was  a 
promise  which  all  friends  of  Russia  made  to  the  peasants.  When  the 
peasants,  then,  were  allowed  to  take  the  land,  they  had  no  further 
interest  in  Bolshevism,  and  they  are  anti-Bolshevik- 
Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  land  system  of  Eussia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  somewhat ;  but  I  am  not 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  want  to  see  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, after  the  serfe  were  emancipated,  the  lands  were  assigned  to 
the  village  communities — ^what  they  call  mirs  over  there — and  were 
not  in  absolute,  individual  ownership,  but  were  assigned  to  the  com- 
munities, and  then  these  village  communities,  through  their  authority, 
allocated  lands  to  the  peasants,  either  from  year  to  year  or  for  a 
period;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That. is  correct;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  there  grew  up  a  number  of  peasants  who 
would  buy  out  their  land  allotments? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Buy  them  out ;  yes.  They  now  would  be  landowners 
and  bourgeoisie. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.    They  would  be  capitalists. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  they  are  capitalists;  and  yet  bom  peasants;  per- 
haps their  grandfathers  were  serfs.  They  themselves  peasants,  and 
the  backbone  of  Russia,  as  our  American  farmers  are  the  backbone  of 
America. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  land  confiscation,  mainly,  whatever  there  is 
done  so  far,  is  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  the  big  land  owners? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Down  in  the  black  belt,  in  the  Ukraine  and  that 
country,  there  are  large  landed  estates  in  private  ownerships,  or  were 
before  the  revolution ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  it  is  probably  those  lands  they  are  confiscat- 
ing and  attempting  to  apportion  among  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  system.  The  peasants  living  upon 
a  great  estate  would  take  it  upon  themselves  to  take  the  estate,  and 
the  wajr  they  would  take  it  would  be  that  instead  of  saving  the  cattle 
and  swine,  and  things  of  value,  they  would  come  in  and  bum  the 
houses,  and  destroy  the  cattle,  chickens,  etc.,  because  they  have  no 
conception  of  preservation. 
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Senator  Xelsox.  The  peasant  farmers  over  there  do  not<.  like  our 
farmers,  live  each  on  his  own  individual  piece  of  land,  but  they  live 
in  villages,  do  they  not  i 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Xelsox.  And  then  they  go  out  from  these  villages  each 
day  and  cultivate  their  patches  of  land  i 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  for  many  years  tmder  the  Czar's  gov- 
ernment have  had  a  sort  of  local  government  in  those  villages,  and 
have  elected  their  own  conmiunal  councils,  have  they  not  i 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  they  had  a  sort  of  local  government, 
under  the  old  svstem  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nekson.  Now,  this  new  system  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  to 
establish  what  they  call  Soviets  in  all  these  villages,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  also  in  the  cities ;  and  have  these  Soviets  elect 
delegates  to  the  general  soviet  at  Petrograd,  is  not  that  it? 

ilr.  Welsh.  That  in  theorv  is  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  that  is  their  theory. 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  is  not  the  way  it  practically  works  out,  because  it 
works  out  practically  that  Moscow  sends  out  from  Moscow  representa- 
tives who  call  themselves  and  make  themselves  the  Soviets  in  the  towns 
and  the  villages. 

Maj.  Humes.  Senator  Nelson,  I  have  the  land  regulations,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  them  read  at  this  point. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  the  present  regulations  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  not  the  old  regulations? 

Maj.  Humes.  No.  but  I  have  the  Lenine  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  might  put  that  in  the  record,  if  you  have  it. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  was  going  to  put  it  in  the  record,  but  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  know  something  about  their  present  land  regu- 
lations. I  was  referring  to  the  old  system- 
Senator  Overman.  Is  there  anything  else  from  this  witness  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Tread  well? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  got  to  know  him  very  well  and  to  think  very  highly 
of  him. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  position  did  he  occupy? 

Mr.  Welsh.  He  was  the  American  consul  in  Petrograd  at  the  time 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  allies  from  Russia. 

Maj.  Humes.  Was  he  arrested  by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Welsh.  He  was  not  arrested  at  that  time,  but  under  orders 
from  the  consul  general  at  Moscow,  he  was  sent  into  Tashkend,  Turke- 
stan, where  he  took  over  not  only  the  American  interests  but  the  allied 
and  British  interests,  and  he  was  arrested  there  and  held  by  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  down  below  the  Caspian  Sea  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  and  as  far  as  I  know  now,  he  is  still  held  by  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  Treadwell  is  held  by  the  Bolsheviks? 
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Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  our  American  counsel  at  Petrograd  is  held  in 
Tashkend  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  become  acquainted  with  Albert  Rhys 
Williams  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No  ;  personally,  I  did  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  activities  there? 

Mr.  Weijbh.  Personally,  I  do  not.  In  fact,  he  was  a  stranger  to  me 
until  I  heard  of  him  over  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  do  any  business  with  your  bank? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  with  any  of  these  Russian  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  He  mav  have  with  the  Russian  banks. 

Senator  Overman.  ^Vhere  did  the  Red  Cross  keep  their  money? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Largely  in  our  bank,  I  believe. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  managed  the  Red  Cross  funds  over  there? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  while  Col.  Thompson  was  there  it  was  handled 
under  him  as  chairman,  and  under  whoever  was  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Red  Cross. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  there  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution in  March,  1917? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  Petrograd  four  or  five  months 
before  that,  and  remained  almost  two  years  during  this  whole 
period. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  Col.  Thompson  over  there? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes ;  he  was  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  he  affiliate  with  the  Bolshevik  people? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  it  is  a  question  just  what  you  mean  oy  affiliat- 
ing. Of  course,  we  all  had  to  work  with  the  Bolsheviks  because  there 
was  no  other  government. 

Senator  Overman.  I  got  a  letter  this  morning — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not — stating  that  he  had  con- 
tributed funds  to  'tne  Bolshevik  Government.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Personally,  I  do  not;  but  it  can  be  verified  from 
other  sources — ^that  is,  verified  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  getting  letters  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  true  or  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  can  be  verified  from  what  sort  of  other 
sources — individuals,  or  through  banking  records  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  through  bank  records,  I  do  not  think. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  not  carrying  on  propaganda  there  to 
have  himself  appointed  minister  from  this  country  to  the  Bolshevik 
Government? 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  Robins  you  are  thinking  of. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  do  not  think  Col.  Thompson  did.  I  might  say 
here  that  when  the  Bolsheviks  came  in  they  came  in  with  their  prin- 
ciples and  promises  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  as  Breshkovskaya 
said,  were  taken  over  from  the  socialists  and  people  who  agreed  with 
the  latter,  and  many  of  us  felt  a  certain  sympathy,  you  miglit  say, 
with  the  Bolsheviks  and  what  they  were  trying  to  do ;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  best  Bolsheviks  found  that  it  was  incompatible  for  them 
to  stay  in  with  the  other  robbers  and  people  who  were  at  the  head 
of  it,  who  had  begun  to  pervert  all  the  principles  and  things  they 
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were  standing  for,  everyone  was  out  of  sympathy  with  them«  and 
inanr  of  the  American!>,  who  mar  have  been  in  Russia  at  the  time 
when  Bolshevism  was  in  good  favor*  may  have  carried  away  that 
impression  and  stiU  hold  it,  but  it  is  an  erroneous  impression  which 
would  have  been  corrected  if  they  had  stayed  in  Russia  and  seen  how 
the  Bolsheviks  perverted  these  same  principles  down  through  the 
months  that  followed. 

Senator  Steruxg.  You  sav  vou  were  there  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
Iution«  when  the  Tsar  was  deposed  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterlixg.  The  Duma  was  in  session  then,  was  it  not  ? 

ilr.  Welsh.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Sterlixg.  I  would  like  to  have  TOur  opinion  in  regard  to 
that.  Was  there  confidence  expressed  in  t\ie  Duma  and  the  loadei's 
of  the  Duma  at  that  time,  as  to  the  kind  6f  govermnent  they  might 
work  out. 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  was  a  wonderful  confidence.  The  spirit  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  was  perfectly  wonderful.  It  was  like  a  great 
moment  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  And  that  is  the  hopeful  thing  alx)ut 
Russia,  because  the  Russian  people  showed  at  that  time  what  was  in 
them.  They  may  have  gone  back,  they  may  be  depressed  now,  and  the 
people  are  suffering  with  melancholia,  but  that  is  the  great  sustain- 
ing hope  that  people  like  Breshkovskaya  have;  and  the  hope  for 
Russia  is,  without  question,  that  Russia  is  going  to  right  hei'self. 

Senator  Sterling*  Was  there  faith  in  such  leaders  as  the  president 
of  the  Duma,  and  Miliukov,  and  others  of  that  class? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  at  that  time;  and  later  with  Kerensky  and  the 
others.  I  have  heard  Breshkovskaya  state  that  they  became  en- 
tangled in  their  legalisms,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  thing  was  legal 
and  they  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  put 
things  into  action.  So  the  people  became  impatient  with  them,  and 
when  the  Bolsheviks  said  tney  could  do  what  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment and  the  others  could  not  do,  the  Bolsheviks  succeeded  in  getting 
into  power. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  Kerensky  came  in  power  there  was  gen- 
eral confidence  in  him? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  there  was  remarkable  confidence;  He  was  the 
man  of  the  hour  at  that  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  reason  for  his  failure? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  Breshkovskaya  stated  here  that  he  was  lost  m 
the  intricacies  of  his  legal  mind.  He  would  debate  as  to  whether  a 
thing  was  legal  to  be  done,  when  the  thing  to  do  was  to  decide 
whether -it  was  to  be  done  or  not  immediately.     He  hesitated. 

Senator  Overman.  I  was  impressed  with  what  you  said  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  there  now  being  one  of  melancholia. 

Mr.  Welsh.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago — going  back  to  that — from 
the  time  we  evacuated  on  March  19th,  up  until  June  24th,  I  made 
four  trips  to  Petrograd,  and  then  again  was  in  Petrograd  during  the 
week  from  the  26th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September.  Going  out 
from  where  we  were  in  Vologda,  where  there  was  a  little  food,  a  little 
refreshment,  and  life  seemed  a  little  brighter,  to  come  back  into 
Petrograd  was  terribly  depressing.  All  your  friends  tliat  were  left 
there,  all  the  people  that  you  knew,  were  suffering:  from  niehmrliolia, 
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and  you  just  could  not  help  but  feel  terribly,  depressed  at  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  whole  situation ;  and  then  people  would  turn  and  ask, 
'*  What  is  America  going  to  do?"  And  we,  as  Americans,  would  try 
to  encourage  them,  and  would  say  that  America  was  going  to  come  to 
their  help,  and  we  believed  it  would. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  what  way  did  you  think  that  America  would 
come  to  their  help? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Every  foreigner  in  Russia  at  that  time  looked  on  the 
Archangel  expedition  as  a  real  movement  for  intervention.  We 
were  at  Vologda  at  the  time.  There  were  no  Bolshevik  troops  there 
except  300  Lettish  troops,  and  the  commandant  of  the  Lettish  troops 
said  himself  that  they  would  not  fight  if  the  allies  came,  because  they 
were  there  for  police  duty.  In  fact,  a  Lett  who  was  not  a  soldier, 
but  had  married  and  was  a  very  respectable  man,  told  us  that  he 
could  get  these  same  Letts  to  take  a  boat,  arm  it,  and  escort  us  to  the 
allied  lines. 

Senator  Overman.  What  would  ^be  the  result  if  intervention  took 
place  ?  Would  these  peasants  that  are  sad  and  depressed,  together 
with  the  bourgeoisie  who  are  starving,  appreciate  America's  com- 
ing in  there,  and  rally  to  the  cause  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  absolutely.  Thejr  looked  forward  to  it,  and  we 
looked  forward  to  it  when  we  were  m  Vologda.  We  expected  each 
week  that  the  allies  were  coming  down.  They  had  the  whole  rail- 
road, and  they  might  have  come  on  a  train  right  straight  down  to 
Vologda,  without  any  interference  at  all.  We  expected  it.  And  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Moscow  expected  it,  and  arrested  the  British  and 
Fiench  eriibassy  officials  as  hostages.  They  did  not  come.  Many 
of  the  people  who  were  interested  in  throwing  the  Bolsheviks  out 
showed  this,  and  became  marked  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  later  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  with  their  lives.  They  expected  the  allies  to  come 
in  and  give  them  relief.  They  tried  to  do  what  they  could,  and 
when  the  allied  help  failed  them,  they  were  taken  by  the  Bolsheviki 
and  executed. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  allied  help  do  you  think  would  have 
been  required  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  loyal  Eussian  Army, 
such  as  there  was  of  it,  to  have  saved  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  At  that  time,  when  the  allies  took  Archangel,  20,000 
troops,  we  all  believed — ^although  we  were  not  military  authorities — 
might  have  taken  Moscow  and  Petrograd  and  established  order  out 
of  chaos. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  not  the  Czecho-Slovaks  take  several  towns 
there,  Samara  among  them,  against  greatly  superior  forces  of  Bol- 
sheviki ? 

Mr.  Weush.  Against  tremendously  superior  forces.  They  took 
Samara ;  they  took  Kazan ;  they  took  Perm ;  they  took  most  of  those 
places. 

Senator  Sterling.  Ufa  is  one. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes ;  Ufa — without  any  resistance  whatever.  In  fact, 
while  we  were  in  Moscow,  Kazan  was  taken  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
and  the  report  of  the  Bolshevik  commandant  was,  "  We  have  evacu- 
ated from  Kazan  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man;"  and  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  bravery  for  having  a  hole  put  through  hig  hat. 
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Soiator  Xelsox.  And  those  forv«s  that  tou  refer  to  there  caiuinj; 
up  from  Sanuu^t,  working  northwai\l«  were  expecting  to  get  help 
from  the  allies! 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  because  they  were  disappointed  in  that^  they 
met  with  reverses.  If  we  had  had  a  small  force  then^  and  met  them 
there  at  Vol<^a,  and  furnished  them  ammunition^  ami  iX)0}H^rated« 
they  would  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  then,  would  they  not,  as  what 
they  needed  was  aumiunition  and  arms  i 

Mr,  Welsh.  That  was  the  belief  of  those  who  were  thei^,  The\' 
were  moving  <m,  seeking  to  take  Perm,  and.  they  were  giving  on  to 
Viatka,  which  they  could  have  taken.  We  looked  for  them  to  ixuuo  in 
on  the  Siberian  line  through  Viatka  and  make  a  junction  with  the 
forces  from  Archangel  and  Vologda,  thus  making  a  front  and  clean* 
in^  up  the  situation. 

benator  Xel£ox.  There  were  two  forces,  one  coming  in  fn>m  the 
Siberian  line,  and  the  other  coming  in  from  the  south. 

iir.  Welsh.  From  the  north. 

Senator  Xelsox.  And  then  our  forces  from  the  noilh  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  both  of  those  two  other  forces  were  oxpcv  t- 
inff  to  get  help  from  our  forces  coming  down  f i*om  Archangel  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelsox.  Expecting  more  ammunition  and  supplies  than 
anything  else,  and  thev  did  not  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  only  that,  but 

Senator  Nelson.  That  Archangel  move  was  as  fatal  a  move  as  the 
move  of  the  allies  at  the  Dardanelles.  If  tbey  had  had  i\  foive  of 
50,000  men  there,  or  25,060  men,  with  ample  supplies  of  ammunition 
and  everything  else,  the  Bolshevik  government  would  have  been  at 
an  end  ? 

Mr.  Wemh.  That  was  our  belief.  It  was  our  belief  that  the 
forces  they  had  there  were  suflBcient  if  they  had  moved,  if  the,y  had 
come  down.  As  Breshkovskaya  pointed  out  yesterday,  a  million 
troops  that  stand  still  are  no  good  to  Russia,  but  50,000  that  will 
fight  and  move  are  a  help. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  effort 
of  a  reasonably  large  allied  force  in  Russia  to-day,  as  a  stabilizing, 
conserving  force  that  would  prevent  the  disorders  and  excevsses  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  and  enable  them  to  work  out  a  stable  government  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  tried  to  make  the  point  that  it  is  hard  for  anyone 
who  has  come  out  of  Russia  a  month  previously  to  speak  with  author- 
ity on  it.  We  can  speak  of  conditions  when  we  were  there,  but  you 
must  consider  this,  that  when  at  that  time  we  felt  that  that  force  of 
20,000  could  have  taken  it,  we  knew  the  sentiment  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. Since  then  the  Russian  people  have  had  to  submit  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  hopes  that  food  would  be  brought  to  them  and 
that  the  allies  would  come  and  take  the  Bolsheviki  off  their  neck. 
That  hope  has  been  deferred,  and  what  it  has  turned  into  I  can  not 
say.  Whether  it  has  turned  into  distrust  sufficient  to  make  allied 
intervention  a  failure  now  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Welsh,  the  Russian  people  in  all  their  wars 
have  been  brave  fighters  and  good  soldiers.    Why,  in  your  opinion, 
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does  not  some  leader  rise  up  and  organize  these  soldiers  and  over- 
throw these  Bolsheviki  among  themselves? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  Breshkovskaya  tried  to  make  that  plain  yes- 
terday. The  people  have  been  systematically  starved  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki for  eight  months — the  leaders  and  the  people.  They  have 
searched  on  the  streets  and  in  the  houses  for  arms  of  every  kind 
for  the  last  six  months.  There  are  no  arms  except  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bolsheviki ;  there  is  no  food  except  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki. Those  leaders  whom  you  might  have  looked  to  at  that  time 
that  I  spoke  of,  when  we  were  expecting  the  allies  to  come  in,  those 
leaders  came  forward,  but  were  seized  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  executed. 
After  such  drastic  measures  when  people  who  had  the  courage  came 
forward  on  the  strength  of  the  hope  oi  belief  in  the  allies,  when  that 
hope  was  not  realized,  how  can  you  expect  the  people  to  rise  up  ? 

The  other  point  is  that  the  peasants,  who  are  the  great  body  and 
mass  of  the  Kussian  people,  are  self-sufficient  unto  themselves.  They 
are  back  in  the  villages,  where  there  are  no  Bolsheviki.  If  the  Bolshe- 
viki come  out  they  fight  them  with  pitchforks  or  anything  they  can 
get.  I,  personally,  with  two  other  companions,  was  almost  mobbed 
in  a  little  village  5  miles  from  Vologda,  because  they  thought  we 
were  Bolsheviki.  We  had  come  out  to  see  an  historic  monastery 
there,  and  were  going  through  the  place.  Just  before  us  had  been 
some  Russians  wno  may  have  been  Bolsheviki.  At  any  rate  they 
were  exceedingly  impudent  to  the  monks.  They  left,  but  we  re- 
mained in  the  monastery.  Some  people  came  up  to  us  and  asked  what 
we  were  doing.  We  said,  "  Nothing,  just  looking  around."  They 
said,  "Who  are  you?  "  We  said,  "Americans;  allies."  They  said, 
"  That  is  very  well.    Make  yourselves  at  home." 

That  was  a  group  of  15  people.  We  went  farther  on,  and  later 
the  group  grew  to  50  people.  These  were  not  satisfied,  and  while 
some  of  them  were  demanding  that  we  should  get  out,  others  who  had 
been  there  earlier  spoke  to  us  and  tried  to  apologize,  saying,  "  Some 
Bolsheviki  have  been  here  trying  to  requisition  the  food  of  the  mon- 
astery, and  our  peasants  are  afraid  that  you  are  Bolsheviks.  There- 
fore it  is  best  that  you  should  leave."  "  Well,"  we  said,  "if  that  is  the 
case,  we  will  leave,"  and  we  started  to  go ;  but  by  this  time  there  was 
a  very  large  crowd,  of  150  women  and  men.  liUckily  for  us,  there 
were  no  large  sticks  or  stones ;  but  we,  not  being  Russian  but  being 
Americans,  tried  to  take  it  humorously  and  if  possible  make  the  best 
of  it,  whereas  an  ordinary  Russian  might  have  lost  his  temper  and 
fought  back,  and  would  have  been  mobbed  by  them  as  Bolsheviks. 
This  was  6  miles  out  of  Vologda.  That  is  convincing  to  me  of  the 
peasants'  attitude  toward  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Overman.  If  some  leader  should  rise  up  and  lead  these 
peasants  against  these  Bolsheviki,  they  would  have  no  munitions,  no 
guns? 

Mr.  Welsh.  What  would  they  lead  them  with?  With  pitchforks 
and  clubs,  with  the  Red  Guards  having  machine  guns  and  all  modem 
equipment?  They  have  the  complete  equipment  of  the  Russian 
Army ;  that  is,  all  that  was  not  given  to  the  Germans. 

Senator  Stermng.  Would  not  allied  intervention  in  sufficient 
force  be  reassuring  to  those  peasants,  and  would  they  not,  although 
at  present  not  armed,  give  their  moral  support  to  such  intervention? 
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Mr.  Wkubh.  I  think  a  Kiissian  can  answer  that  question  better, 
but  Breshkovskaya  answered  that  question  3resterday  by  saying  ye& 
For  myself,  I  fed  that  the  great  need  of  Russia  at  the  present  time 
is  food.  If  the  allies  could  go  in  with  food  and  provisions  and  with 
enough  armed  force  to  see  that  that  food  was  not  given  to  the 
Bolsheviki  and  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but 
was  given  to  everyone  alike,  and  if  they  wanted  to  give  to  the 
Bolsheviks,  well  and  good — because  you  can  not  tell  whether  a  man 
is  a  Boldievik  or  not  by  what  he  says  to-day,  and  I  can  cite  an 
example  of  that — but  to  go  on,  you  can  not  expect  people  to  make 
an  onlerly  government  ^en  they  are  starving  to  death.  But  ^ve 
them  food,  give  them  clothing,  and  help  them  to  a  self-respectmg 
position,  and  they  will  work  themselves  out  But  if  this  thing  is 
allowed  to  run  on,  the  intelligent  and  educated  people  are  ^ing  to 
be  systematically  starved  out  and  the  restoration  of  Bussia  is  going 
to  take  years  and  years  instead  of  a  few  years. 

Senator  Overman.  There  has  been  a  great  starvation  of  those 
people,  has  there  not? 

.  Mr.  Weush.  Breshkovskaya  stated  yesterday,  in  answer  to  one  of 
your  questions,  as  to  how  many  the  Bolsheviki  had  killed,  and  said 
that  tne.  casualties  of  the  war  with  Germany  were  only,  one-half  of 
what  the  Bolsheviki  had  killed.  The  word  ^^  killed ''  in  that  sense,  I 
believe,  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  not  only  killed  by  guns,  but 
by  actual  starvation. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think,  if  this  thing  goes  on,  that  thousands 
of  people  will  be  starved  to  death? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Thousands  have  starved  to  death.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  but  that  in  the  city  of  Moscow  to-day  there  is 
absolute  starvation.  We  had  been  on  what  you  might  call  starva- 
tion rations  for  eight  months,  with  no  sugar,  no  butter,  no  white 
bread. 

Senator  Overman.  No  meat? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Horse  meat;  and  when  it  is  asked  if  horse  meat  is 
appetizing,  it  is  appetizing,  but  when  you  go  down  the  street  and 
see  three  or  four  horses  that  have  dropped  dead  yesterday,  and  come 
back  to-morrow  and  find  one  of  them  half  cut  away,  and  go  back 
the  next  day  and  find  the  same  horse  still  lying  there,  cut  still  fur- 
ther away — and  I  have  seen  one  horse  lying  for  five  days,  to  my 
actual  knowledge,  in  one  place,  and  being  continually  cut  up — ^yoii 
do  not  enjoy  horse  meat  under  those  conditions. 

Senator  Overman.  I  should  think  that  would  produce  disease 
among  them. 

Mr.  Welsh.  If  you  ask  a  person  coming  out  of  Bussia  at  the 
present  time,  "  Have  you  the  flu  ?  "  he  will  sav,  "  Oh,  yes."  The  flu 
IS  not  anything  to  them.  Over  here  it  is  terrible ;  but  in  comparison 
to  what  life  means  in  Russia  the  flu  is  a  minor  thing. 

Senator  Overman.  What  will  be  the  result,  then,  if  this  state  of 
affairs  goes  on  for  another  jrear? 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  is  positive  starvation  in  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow; and,  as  Breshkovskaya  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  north  of 
Russia  is  not  self  supporting.  It  gets  additional  food  from  Siberia 
and  the  south.  What  ^am  they  had  coming  on  was  reaped  in 
August.    We  left  there  m  September,  one  month  later,  and  there 
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was  already  a  shortage.  If  there  was  a  shortage  after  one  month, 
how  could  that  crop  last  through  September,  October,  November, 
December,  January,  and  right  straight  through  until  spring?  And  it 
will  be  spring  before  they  can  get  any  edibles  at  all — any  potatoes, 
any  grain,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  should  be  perfectly  plain 
that  under  such  conditions  there  can  be  nothing  but  ^arvation. 

In  the  winter  of  1917  the  American  Red  Cross  kept  thousands  of 
children  from  starving  to  death  by  the  very  well-organized  and 
worked-out  distribution  of  milk — condensed  milk.  Their  supplies  ran 
out  in  May,  1918.  Since  then  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  of  that 
kind  to  be  given  to  the  children  and  babies  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 
There  is  only  one  answer,  and  that  is  starvation.  The  mother  of  my 
assistant  in  the  bank,  as  far  back  as  March,  1918,  was  making  bread, 
for  which  they  paid  20  cents  a  pound,  out  of  meal  from  which  they 
make  linseed  oil  that  is  used  to  teed  to  cattle.  She  was  maldng  bread 
out  of  that  meal  to  feed  the  family.  That  was  as  far  back  as  March, 
1918,  almost  a  year  ago.  People  in  this  country  have  absolutely  no 
conception  of  it.  For  instance,  Breshkovskaya  yesterday  was  as- 
tounded at  the  ignorance  of  the  American  people.  We  always  feel, 
"  Why  ask  these  questions?  Do  you  not  know  these  things?  "  It  is 
terrible  that  people  in  this  country  can  not  picture  or  realize  what  is 
happening  in  Russia  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  food-producing  and  grain-producing  por- 
tions of  Russia  are  all  south  and  east  of  these  centers  of  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  around  Petrograd  and  around  Moscow 
and  around  Vologda,  and  all  those  places  there  in  the  northern  part 
of  Russia,  they  do  not  produce  enough  for  their  own  support. 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  do  not  produce  enough  for  their  own  support. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  food  must  come  either  from  the  Ukraine 
country  or  from  Siberia. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  they  had  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  could  distribute  what  there  is  in  Siberia  and  south 
Russia,  they  could  supply  themselves? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  could ;  but  the  key  to  the  situation  is  this,  that  in 
the  sections  where  there  is  food  the  peasants  will  not  sell  it  for  the 
money  they  have  in  Russia,  which  deteriorates  from  month  to  month. 
They  say^  "  Give  us  shoes,  give  us  implements,  give  us  anything,  and 
we  will  give  you  our  grain.^  So  that  no  one  can  go  in  there  and  take 
it.  The  Bolsheviks  can  not  take  il  away  from  them  and  neither  can 
anyone  else.  Unless  you  can  send  from  this  country  supplies  of  other 
kinds  to  be  exchanged  for  their  food,  they  will  not  release  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  starvation  you  speak  of  is  not  confined  to  the 
peasantry  in  the  countiy?  They  have  enough  food  to  live  on?  It 
must  be  confined  to  the  people  in  these  large  cities? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  is  confined  to  the  people  in  the  large  cities;  and  yet 
there  is  a  very  stringent  shortage  among  the  peasants.  We  asked  our 
maid  in  Vologda,  who  was  quitting  then,  in  August,  to  go  back  to  the 
harvest,  how  much  land  they  had.  She  said, "  I  do  not  know."  "  Well, 
how  much  crops  do  you  raise?"  She  said,  being  exceedingly  i^orant, 
"  I  do  not  know  how  many  bushels,  etc.  1  know  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
our  family."   That  was  the  way  she  measured  it. 
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And  when  some  people  talk  about  the  Bolsheviki,  telling  us  about  a 
constitutional  government,  what  is  said  may  have  been  true  when  the 
Bolsheviki  first  came  in,  but  what  you  want  to  know  is  the  state  of 
conditions  at  the  present  time,  and  in  Vologda  at  the  present  time 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  five. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  Vologda  commission  was  sent  from  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  with  Radek  at  the  head  of  them.  They  issued 
mandatory  decrees  of  any  nature  that  they  felt  necessary. 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  well  Known  fact  that  the  Bolsheviks  dispersed  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  which  met  shortly  after  they  came 
into  power,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  have  a  Bolshevik  majority. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  took  possession  of  whatever  property  they 
wanted,  buildings,  houses,  furniture,  money,  and  I  suppose  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  and  at  that  time  they  started  in  and  arrested  some 
himdred  or  so  of  the  leading  people  of  Vologda  and  held  them  sev- 
eral weeks.  Twenty  of  them  they  took  as  hostages  to  Moscow,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  at  all  but  that  those  twenty  have  been  killed. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  place  is  Vologda  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  was  40,0W ;  but  Vologda  is  characteristic  of  where 
the  peasants  have  grown  up,  and  the  leading  people  were  only  one 
generation  removed  from  the  peasants  themselves;  and  yet  those 
same  people  fled  from  this  commission  when  it  entered  the  town,  and 
had  to  hide  themselves  wherever  they  could. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  the  people  of  that  town,  the  rank  and  file 
and  the  masses  of  the  people,  were  not  in  sympathy  with  that  com- 
mittee of  five  th^t  was  sent  there  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  only  that,  but,  as  I  stated,  the  Lettish  troops  who 
were  there,  supporting  them  at  the  time,  would  not  have  resisted  the 
allies  had  they  come  down.  That  is  the  statement  of  their  com- 
mandant, who  had  offered,  through  their  friend,  to  help  us  get  to  the 
allied  lines,  if  necessary. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  strength  of  the  Bolsheviki  at  the  present 
time — the  strengthening  of  the  Bc3shekivi  at  the  present  time — ^in  my 
opinion,  is  this :  They  were  on  their  last  legs  when  the  allies  came  in, 
or  were  coming  in.  Lenine  was  for  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
the  allies.  Trotsky  said  "  No,  we  must  arm  the  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners,  and  institute  a  period  of  terrorism  and  go  to  the  front  and 
beat  back  the  Czecho-Slavs,  and  win  out  that  way,"  because  in  those 
months  it  looked  as  if  Germany  was  winning.  So  they  armed  the 
German  prisoners  and  the  Austrian  prisoners — ^the  Austrians  not  so 
much,  because  they  were  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Russian  people — 
and  sent  them  out  against  the  Czecho-Slavs,  and  that  was  successful. 
•  In  the  revolt  at  Yaroslav,  that  took  place,  I  think  it  was,  in  July, 
the  White  Guard  held  it  for  three  weeks  against  the  Red  Guard, 
without  any  possibility  or  outlook  of  the  Bed  Guard  winning  out 
until  they  took  the  Gferman  officers  and  German  prisoners  from 
around  Moscow  and  sent  them  up  there;  and  as  we  passed  through 
Yaroslav  three  or  four  weeks  later,  the  whole  north  of  the  town 
looked  like  a  picture  of  northern  Belgium,  completely  wiped  out, 
trees  standing  there  without  a  leaf,  and  with  houses  burned  and  razed 
to  the  ground,  in  the  section  where  the  White  Guards  had  been. 
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Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  financial  support  for 
the  Bolsheviki  coming  from  any  source  other  than  the  confiscated 
funds  in  Kussia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  do  not  know  of  any  from  the  outside,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  some  knowledge 
of  that. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  they  have  done  such  things 
as  the  following:  At  the  time  we  were  leaving  Moscow  they  had 
requisitioned  all  the  goods,  all  the  clothing  in  the  dry  goods  stores, 
and  an  order  was  issued  that  they  should  requisition  all  furs — ^that 
is,  furs  in  stores  and  storage.  It  was  contemplated  that  there  would 
be  a  re(|uisition  of  all  fur  coats  and  a  redistribution  from  the 
bourgeoisie  to  those  who  needed  them,  and  a  week  or  so  later  when 
we  came  out  and  were  held  up  in  Petrograd,  I  had  an  oportunity  to 
talk  with  the  manager  of  the  English  magazine  there,  and  he  had 
received  his  orders  tnat^his  store  had  been  requisitioned,  and  an  in- 
ventory taken  of  his  entire  stock,  and  the  whole  thing  was  under  the 
Control  of  the  Bolsheviki,  to  be  sold  at  their  price,  and  he  was  to  get 
a  selling  commission. 

Maj.  Humes.  He  was  to  get  a  commission?  In  other  words,  re- 
quisitioning is  confiscation. 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  confiscated  goods  for  which  perhaps  he  would 
have  paid  100  per  cent,  and  sold  them  and  gave  him  15  per  cent  as  a 
commission. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  ME.  SOOEB  E.  SIMMONS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  are  connected  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  trade  commissioner. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  been  in  Russia  during  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Eighteen  months.    I  just  returned  10  days  ago. 

Maj.  Humes.  During  what  period  of  time  were  you  in  Russia  last? 

Mr.  Simmons.  From  July,  1917,  up  to  November,  1918.  I  came 
out  in  April  to  Stockholm  through  Finland  to  write  reports  and 
establish  contact  by  wire  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Amer- 
ica, and  then  went  back  to  Russia. 

Maj.  Humes.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  in  your  own  way  the 
conditions,  as  you  observed  them  and  found  them  in  Russia  during 
that  period  of  time,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in*  which  the 
Bolsheviki  Government  is  controlling  things,  and  the  actual  condi- 
tions that  exist  as  to  their  policv  in  Russia  and  the  economical  and 
manufacturing  conditions  there  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  My  work,  generally,  was  study  of  the  lumbering 
industry  and  the  exploitable  forests  of  Russia,  in  connection  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  devastated  portions  of  Europe.  It  was  quite  neces- 
sary, the  lumbermen  of  this  country  thought,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  that  we  should  know  where  the  vast  amount  of 
the  supplies  that  would  be  required  for  that  work  was  to  come  from. 
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If  America  has  to  supply  all  or  a  great  part,  it  will  draw  enormously 
on  our  forestal  resources.  If  America  only  had  to  contribute  a 
nominal  portion  of  the  demand,  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  much, 
so  that  we  could  make  our  arrangements  to  meet  the  obligation.  For 
the  investigation  a  commission  of  four  men  was  appointed.  Two 
went  to  countries  that  would  consume  the  lumber  in  reconstruction, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Greece.  The  other  two  went  to  produc- 
ing centers,  one  to  Scandinavia,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  one — 
mvself — ^to  Russia. 

I  entered  at  Vladivostok  on  the  1st  of  July,  1917,  and  for  six  or 
seven  months  worked  through  Siberia,  touching  the  important  centers 
of  lumber  production  and  investigating  areas  where  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  profitable  exploitation  of  the  forests. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  that  connection,  before  you  proceed  further 
will  you  indicate  where  in  Siberia  you  found  the  lumoer  areas? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Where  I  found  the  best  forests? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.'  . 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  best  forests,  in  terms  of  merchantable  stands,  I 
found  in  eastern  Siberia,  the  basin  of  the  Amur.  This  basin,  you  will 
recall,  also  embraces  northern  Manchuria,  vast  areas  of  which  also 
possess  excellent  and  valuable  stands. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  about  on  the  Usuri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  a  part  of  the  Amur.  Here  the  woodlands 
are  valuable. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  along  the  Sungari  River? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Sungari  runs  through  northern  Manchuria.  As 
I  told  you,  the  forests  are  very  excellent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  much  timber  in  the  valleys  of  those 
streams  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  and  very  excellent  timber  in  many  places;  the 
best  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Siberia.  The  next  area  going 
west  is  southeast  of  Lake  Baikal. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  valley  of  the  Shilka  River? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  the  valley  of  Shilka  River  the  stands  are  medi- 
ocre. Here  exist,  as  is  characteristic  of  much  of  Siberia,  vast  areas 
of  sw^amps.  Out  of  these  swamps  rise  ridges,  and  on  these  grow  ex- 
cellent timber.  Between  these  ridges  the  extent  of  these  swamps  is 
so  great  that  generally  the  valley  does  not  afford  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  exploitation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Going  west,  what  other  points  did  you  strike 
where  there  is  good  timber  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Regions  of  small  valleys  the  rivers  of  which  eitlier 
have  their  source  or  empty  into  Lake  Baikal,  especially  south  and 
southeast  of  Lake  Baikal. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  farther  west? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Farther  w^est,  we  come  next  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yenisei,  where  stand  the  best  and  most  extensive  areas  of  timber 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  central  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  pine  timber? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  first  pine;  two  kinds  of  pine;  one*  we  call 
Pinus  sylvatica,  or  Scots  pine,  and  the  other  Pinus  cembra,  or  Kehdr 
pine.  The  latter  is  similar  to  white  pine  of  •ur  Lake  States — Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.    This  wood  is  similar  in  texture 
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and  fnrain  to  while  pine^  although  slightly  darker  in  color.  The  :^pe- 
des  perhaps  the  most  predominant  is  spmce^  Picea  abovata*  Larch 
and  fir  are  other  soft  woods  commonly  met  with*  Birch  and  alder  are 
the  most  frequent  of  the  hardwoods:  neither  met  with  in  stands  of 
value  for  Imnber  production. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  the  spruce  the  same  kind  that  we  have  in 
America^ 

Mr.  SiMMONSw  The  Siberian  spruces  are<,  comparing  the  mechanical 
and  ph3rsica]  properties  of  the  woods,  not  the  samie'  speciit>  h^ 
grown  in  this  country,  not  as  valuable  as  the  Sitka  spruce  of 
Washington  or  the  spruce  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains^  usually 
called  West  Vii^onia  spruce. 

Senator  Xecson.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Scandinavian 
spruce? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  predominent  species  is  the  same. 

Senator  Xemon.  T\  nere  did  you  next  strike  the  belt  of  timbei*  t 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  western  Siberia.  Here  the  situation  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  in  that  there  is  an  insufficient  lumber  supply  to 
meet  the  market  demand.  The  reason  is  that  the  rivers  gravitate  to 
the  Arctic,  and  the  forest  stands  are  north  of  the  populated  centers. 
According  to  their  system  of  lumbering  it  is  unprofitable  to  raft 
timber  upstream.  The  market  supply  comes  from  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains down  the  Irtysh  River.  By  fhe  rotation  system  of  cutting 
timber,  conducted  according  to  forestry  principles,  and  thei^afore 
much  ahead  of  America,  not  a  large  enough  supply  is  available  f ix>m 
areas  close  to  transportation  to  meet  the  demands  of  8,000,000  people. 

Senator  Xedbon*.  Is  there  not  a  lot  of  timber  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ob? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  is.  There  is  a  lot  in  the  valley  of  the  Ob  and 
its  chief  tributaries. 

But  remember  that  in  this  region  the  land  area  is  exceedingly 
vast.  The  timber  stand  is  not  merchantable  oyer  all  of  tliis  vast 
expanse  nor  over  three-fourths  of  it.  The  conditions  here  are  similar 
to  those  that  I  have  told  you  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Shilka,  ridges 
rising  out  of  swamps  like  islands,  distinctly  separated,  upon  which 
grow  stands  that  are  merchantable. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  going  across  the  Ural  Mountains,  do  you  strike 
any  timber  there ;  for  instance,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kama  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  excellent  timber  in  many  localities* 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  pine  timber? 

Mr.  Simmons.  High  grade  pine,  spruce,  larch,  and  birch.  Birch, 
generally,  is  not  merchantable;  trees  do  not  grow  to  proportions 
large  enough  for  saw  logs. 

I^nator  Nelson.  Did  you  examine  the  territory  north  of  the 
Siberian  Railroad  between  Perm  and  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  country  bordering  on  what  I  call  the  Arctic 
region? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  section  of  Russia  the  country 
drains  to  a  considerable  extent  toward  the  Caspian  Sea,  this  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  Volga  Basin.  The  major  portion  flrayitates  to- 
ward the  Arctic,  comprising  the  valleys  of  the  North  Dvina  River, 
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the  Onega,  Mezen,  Pochora,  and  Kola  Rivers.    The  divide  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  you  speak  of,  Senator  Nelson.  . 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  not  timber  around  the  White  Sea,  in 
the  Archangel  region? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  most  excellent ;  not  in  close  proximity  to  Arch- 
angel. 

Senator  Nelson.  South  of  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  South  from  about  two  to  eight  hundred  miles  is 
the  region  where  the  best  merchantable  stands  abound. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  a  large  quantity  of  timber  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  separated  areas  are  often  very  large.  Over  60 
per  cent  of  the  timber  resources  of  European  Bussia  are  in  this 
region. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  region  of  swamps  and  timber? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  a  region  of  swamps  and  timber. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  very  well  settled,  is  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Very  sparsely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  much  of  a  farming  country? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  only  farming  is  for  individual  family  needs. 
The  chief  occupation  is  lumbering.    The  people  live  in  villages. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  north  of  the  Siberian  Bailroad? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  north  of  the  Siberian  Bailroad;  in  that 
section  you  referred  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  up  on  that  new  line  that  they  have 
built  from  St.  Petersburg  north  to  the  Kola  Peninsula  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator;  or  rather  I  should  say,  I  was  down  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  down  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  came  from  Murmansk  down,  investigating  the 
character  of  forests  and  locating,  of  course,  the  best  timberlands 
available  in  that  region  of  Bussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  good  timber? 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  does  not  bear  comparison  to  the  timberland 
tributary  to  Archangel. 

Senator  Neijson.  Taking  the  extent  of  the  country,  there  are  large 
forests  around  Lake  Onega? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  are  forests  not  immediately  around,  but  on 
rivers  and  streams  directly  flowing  into  the  lake. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Ladoga  is  the 
situation,  generally,  similar? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  understood  that  was  a  good  timber 
country  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  is.  Belatively,  however,  it  does  not  measure  up 
to  regions  around  Perm  and  toward  Archangel. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  go  on  with  your  story.  I  was  trying 
to  get  at  the  timber. 

Mr.  Simmons.  You  know  the  geography  wonderfully  well. 

Well,  as  you  see,  my  work  in  Kussia  was  to  investigate  lumbering 
and  forests.  Naturally,  this  brought  me  largely  m  touch  with 
peasant  villages,  and  into  contact  often  with  the  laborers  and  in 
the  woods  and  at  the  sawmills.  The  sawmill  industry  is  the  second 
largest  manufacturing  industry  of  Bussia. 
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Senator  Necson.  Have  they  up-to-date  sawmills  there  that  com- 
pare with  our  up-to-date  mills  in  this  country  ? 

^Ir.  SimcoKS.  The  system  of  manufacturing  is  entirely  different. 
They  use  gang  frame  sawmills.  I  doubt  if  you  have  seen  them  in 
this  country.  By  one  operation  the  log  is  sawed  into  boards^  planks, 
or  timbers.  The  band  saw  on  the  carriage  system  used  in  America, 
taking  the  log  back  and  forward  apainst  the  saw,  is  rarely  seen  in 
Russia.  The  machinery  of  some  or  the  Russian  sawmills  is  up-to- 
date;  in  others  it  is  craite  primitive. 

In  the  rural  parts  1  was  thrown  particularly  with  peasants  and 
laborers  working  in  the  woods.  When  I  came  into  the  large  civic  cen- 
ters, seats  of  governments,  of  provinces,  I  was  largely  connected  with 
officials  of  the  local  forestry  bureaus,  while  in  big  cities  and  port 
cities  I  had  contact  with  the  exporters  and  jobbers  of  lumber  and 
lumber  associations. 

When  I  arrived  in  Siberia  the  revolution  had  taken  place.  Keren- 
sky  was  then  in  the  saddle.  The  economic  conditions  in  eastern  Si- 
beria were  very  good,  compared  to  what  I  found  them  in  European 
Russia.  Of  course,  they  were  not  up  to  normal,  because  of  the 
world's  war.  People  generally  were  all  longing  for  peace ;  and  they 
were  looking  forward  with  great  expectation,  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over,  to  the  reestablishment  of  greater  economic  activity  and  ex- 
tension of  industry,  which  they  anticipated  would  be  very  marked. 

I  met  the  Bolsheviki  in  Irkutsk. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  Kerensky  officials? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No ;  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  the  Lenine  people  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  the  followers  of  Lenine. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  good  plan.  Call  one  the  Kerensky  and 
the  other  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  good  distinction. 

Mr.  Simmons.  When  I  got  there,  the  Bolshevik  revolution  had 
started,  and  I  could  see  the  difference  at  once.  I  saw  the  banks  and 
stores  were  being  closed,  lumber  mills  not  running,  business  gen- 
erally at  a  standstill. 

I  then  became  interested,  as  I  saw  the  revolution  directly  affected 
my  investigation.  It  started  the  thought,  "  Is  this  revolution  going 
to  disrupt  the  lumber  industry,  and  is  Russia,  the  greatest  producer 
of  export  material  in  the  world,  going  to  step  out  from  furnishing 
its  normal  supply  ?  " 

I  therefore  began  to  regard  political  movements  more  closely.  I 
soon  learned  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  striving  to  establish  "  au- 
trocracy  of  the  proletariat,"  according  to  Lenine's  pet  theory.  The 
Russian  proletariat  represents  95  to  97  per  cent  or  the  population, 
whereas  the  bourgeoisie  classes,  containing  the  royalty,  the  intel- 
ligentsia (influential  because  of  high  learning),  and  the  capitalists, 
represent  only  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  You  can  see  that  if  an  au- 
tocracy of  the  proletariat  could  be  established  it  would  in  a  large 
measure  be  quite  representative  of  the  Russian  Nation.  But  the 
proletariat  is  composed  of  various  classes  and  elements.    The  peas- 
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antry  is  the  largest.  Jobbers,  clerical  forces,  raiiik  and  file  of  many 
professions — clergy,  dentists,  etc, — students,  small  manufacturers, 
seamen,  soldiers,  industrial  workers,  fishermen,  trappers,  among  all 
of  these  there  were  demoralized  elements.  It  was  these,  led  by  agita- 
tors, that  held  the  reins  of  government  in  Irkutsk. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is,  the  demoralized  element? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  demoralized  element;  those  who  heretofore  had 
not  been  thrifty  and  saving;  largely  indigent  and  careless. 

Senator  Nelson.  Living  by  their  wits? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Perhaps  so,  sir.  They  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sent the  substantial  laboring  forces  of  Siberia. 

So  I  proceeded  westward  and  arrived  next  at  Krasnoiarsk.  Here 
I  saw  part  of  a  battle  between  Cossacks  and  Bolsheviki  soldiers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Krasnoiarsk.  I  confirmed  my  view  that  the  rank- 
and-file  Bolsheviki  were  the  least  desirable  element  as  to  morality 
and  substantial  citizenship.  In  carrying  on  my  investigation  I  had 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  best  of  these  men,  those  important  among 
employees  of  the  government,  who  directed  and  assisted  administra- 
tion of  forestry  organizations  in  different  governments..  In  my  inter- 
views it  was  evident  they  were  not  men  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
qualify  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  with  little  conception  of  forestry 
principles. 

Proceeding  westward,  I  came  to  the  cities  of  Tomsk  and  Omsk 
and  Novo  jfikolaievsk.  Here  was  observed  the  same  trend  toward 
industrial  and  economic  disintegration  as  in  Irkutsk,  which  I  just 
described,  by  the  closed  shops,  factories  not  operating,  general  busi- 
ness stagnation,  all  resulting  in  honest  toilers  being  tMown  out  of 
employment. 

I  began  to  speculate  that  if  this  state  of  affairs  existed  in  Siberia, 
it  would  also  be  found  in  Russia.  In  Perm,  Vologda,  and  Petrograd 
the  same  conditions  were  evident,  but  apparently  not  so  well  de- 
veloped. 

Along  the  trans-Siberian  line,  proceeding  slowly,  I  had  a  chance  of 
reading  the  literature  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  distributing  in  con- 
nection with  their  active  propaganda ;  also  the  decrets,  proclamations, 
and  the  public  formal  announcements  of  all  kinds  of  the  local  and 
national  authorities.  Many  of  these  sounded  plausible,  aimed  to  be 
constructive,  ostensibly,  and  in  their  idealism  and  promises  were 
golden.  I  could  see  how  people  would  be  attracted,  and  for  the  first 
8  to  10  weeks  understood  their  sanguine  hopes.  But  after  this  time 
disintegration  was  rapid  and  I  saw  the  awful  results.  The  modus 
operandi  was  not  in  Ime  with  theories.  They  talked  ideals  but  did 
not  act  ideals.  Practices  showed  there  was  decided  immorality ;  de- 
cidedly, the  game  was  not  being  played  squarely,  the  people  being 
deceived  by  the  leaders.  I  suspected  it  from  the  very  beginning  from 
what  I  saw  in  Siberia,  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  read  to  you  a  sig- 
nificant admission  in  that  connection. 

This  statement  was  written  to  me,  at  my  request,  by  an  American 
that  it  could  be  given  to  the  American  consul  general.  It  reads  as 
follows :  "  Bonch  Bruevitch,  the  executor  of  the  acts  of  all  the  people's 
commissars,  not  a  stro^  man,  but  a  close  friend  of  Lenine  s,  who, 
working  in  the  same  ofnce,  is  able  to  influence  Lenine  strongly.    A 
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po^er  in  the  government  as  long  as  Lenine  lives.  He  states  that  the 
Bolsheviki  have  not  worked  out  a  code  of  morals  yet,  and  until  they 
do,  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Any  lies  or  dictatorial  methods  are 
worth  using  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  A  close  friend  of  his  says  he  has  no  compunctions,  lying 
whenever  there  is  an  advantabe  to  be  gained  from  it  for  the  Soviets. 
The  movement  is  immoral,  absolutely. 

When  the  revolution  began,  those  in  power  were  face  to  face  with 
three  great  problems,  as  I  saw  it.  They  were  confronted  with  the 
question,  ''  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  armv  and  with  the 
war?"  The  Bussians  were  then  still  in  the  war.  "What  kind  of 
government  are  you  going  to  form?  "  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  land  question,  and  will  you  stop  economic  disintegration? " 
You  recall  what  they  did  with  regard  to  the  war.  That  disgraceful, 
humiliating  treaty  of  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  is  the  answer. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  laid  down  and  quit. 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  laid  down  and  quit;  but  in  doing  that  the 
Bolsheviki  gained  the  favor  of  10,000,000  soldiers,  who  wanted  peace. 
They  wanted  peace  because  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
fighting  were  unbearable. 

What  were  they  going  to  do  in  the  formation  of  a  government? 
It  was  a  long  debate,  face  to  face  with  the  question.  Should  they 
make  this  a  political  revolution  and  establish  a  government  as  a 
political  and  social  basis  together,  or  should  it  be  solely  a  social 
revolution,  to  -work  out  their  great  aims  in  life  and  Lenine's  dream, 
"  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat "  ?  They  decided  on  the  last 
course,  relegating  the  political  revolution  to  the  background.  The 
soviet  government,  composed  solely  of  Bolsheviks,  of  a  portion  only 
of  the  "  manual  proletariat,"  is  a  government  in  name  only.  Rightly 
stated,  it  is  a  well-organized  institution  functioning  to  further  the 
social  revolution,  the  overthrow  of  all  recognized  standards  of  moral- 
ity and  civilization.  It  is  purely  a  social  revolution,  absolutely. 
Everything  that  you  will  hear  given  you  in  testimony  of  men  who 
have  been  in  Russia  looking  on  this  movement  from  a  disinterested 
standpoint  will  sustain  this.  Let  me,  please,  right  here  in  this  con- 
nection bring  in  one  remark.  The  American  Government  never  had 
better  officials,  more  loyal  men,  more  conscientious  in  work,  and  thor- 
oughly honest  in  every  endeavor  they  made  than  the  men  who 
represented  us  in  Russia.  The  laudable  work  of  the  ambassador  is 
generally  known.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  embassy  officers,  of  the 
Department  of  State,  our  Consular  Service  to  a  man^  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  one  of  whom  you  have  listened 
to,  and  the  American  military  mission.  I  know  them  all  and  have 
seen  them  in  action  under  dangerous  and  trying  conditions.  Aside 
from  the  Government,  I  wish  to  mention  the  personnel  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  part  of  our  Red  Cross.  All  these  men,  sir,  whose 
Americanism  can  not  be  questioned,  or  their  patriotism,  did  their 
work  conscientiously  and  efficiently.  If  they  are  to  appear  before 
you,  which  I  trust  they  will,  I  can  assure  you  almost  all  of  their 
respective  testimony  will  generally  agree.  I  have  talked  to  all  of 
them.    They  denounce  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  do  you  say  "  part  of  our  Red  Cross  "  ? 
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Mr.  Simmons.  I  only  came  in  contact  with  a  part  of  the  Bed 
Cross.    I  am  only  taking  those  men  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 

Being  a  social  revolution,  of  course  the  worst  parts  about  it  are  the 
results  of  the  awful  class  hatred  the  Bolsheviki  leaders  are  incit- 
/X  ing.    They  are  inciting  it  in  every  part  of  the  country  by  their  pub- 

I  lications  and  in  all  their  efficient  propaganda.    It  has  not  been  any 

^  more  disastrous  in  any  parts  of  Bussia,  I  believe,  than  it  has  been  in 

many  villages  among  the  peasantry. 
/  Their  policy  has  as  an  underlying  motive  the  arousing  of  class 
antagonism,  the  proletariat  hating  the  bourgeoisie.  In  practice  it 
means  that  the  less  fortunate  in  every  industry  and  institution  bear 
animus  against  those  qualified  to  hold  better  positions.  This  has 
been  indirectly  the  cause  of  most  of  the  incidents  of  terrorism  wit- 
nesses have  spoken  of,  more  of  which  I  will  tell  you  about  later. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  peasantry  did  not  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  Bolshevik  cause  and  that  they  refused  to  sell  grain  for  rubles 
without  value,  the  Bolsheviki  took  the  class  issue  to  the  villages. 
Lenine  calls  this  movement  awakening  class  consciousness  of  the 
peasantry.  He  organized  for  this  work  "  poor  committees  "  as  they 
are  called  in  translation.  These  committees  of  soldiers  go  out  to  the 
villages  to  inflame  the  dissatisfied  elements  and  to  extract  by  force 
food  from  the  peasants.  You  know  these  villages  are  organized, 
having  men  who  work  land  according  to  the  communal  system. 
Others  own  small  holdings  in  fee  simple,  while  another  class  of 

fasants  have  no  land  and  work  as  hired  labor.  The  last-named  class 
should  not  think  would  represent  much  more  than  20  per  cent. 
Those  that  have  land  to  work  are  satisfied  to  some  extent.  Many 
need  more  land,  their  apportionment  being  too  small ;  and  besides,  the 
peasantry,  of  course,  want  sufficient  land  given  to  meet  the  demands 
of  all.  But  Lenine  sends  the  poor  committees,  agitators,  to  incite 
peasants  who  have  no  land  to  conspire  against  those  who  have,  and  to 
take  the  guns  he  gives  them  for  fighting,  robbing,  arid  plundering 
neighbors  in  their  own  and  neighboring  villages. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  have  land? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Who  have  land.  When  you  come  later  to  read,  gen- 
tlemen, the  history  of  the  Bussian  revolution,  some  of  the  bloodiest 
fights,  you  will  find,  and  worst  horrors,  have  occurred  in  villages. 
Those  simple,  peace-loving  people  have  been  living  among  themselves 
for  centuries  in  more  or  less  harmony  under  their  communistic  sys- 
tem. But  all  of  a  sudden  Lenine,  by  his  nefarious  policies,  sets  the 
passions  of  the  demoralized  class  aflame  and  turns  tnem  against  the 
other  two  classes.  Instead  of  promoting  brotherly  love  and  helping 
V.  to  make  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  one  for  the  good  of  all,  as  we  are 
striving  to  do  in  America,  the  Bolsheviki  are  trying  by  jealousy  and 
animosity  to  disintegrate  the  population  of  various  localities  into 
classes  with  a  view  of  the  honest  toiler  being  overcome  and  subjected. 
Now,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  The  peasantry  represent  85  per  cent  of 
the  160,000,000  Bussians. 

In  Bussia  class  hatred  is  seen  manifested  everywhere.  I  will  men- 
tion one  illustration  wliich  I  saw  in  Petrograd — the  undressing  of  a 
woman.  I  had  heard  about  it  before.  It  was  about  6.30,  growing 
dark,  as  I  was  walking  down  Nevsky  Prospect  on  my  way  home. 
I  heard  a  yell  of  distress  from  a  woman  up  a  street  running  perpen- 
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dicularly  to  the  Nevsky.  There  two  soldiers  were  removing  the 
cloak — a  very  good  substantial  cloth  coat — from  a  woman.  And 
when  protests  were  made  by  the  standers-by,  the  answer  was,  "  We 
have  blacked  your  boots  and  washed  your  clothes  for  many  years. 
Now  you  bourgeoisie  have  got  to  bow  to  us  and  wash  our  clothes  and 
black  our  boots."  Undressmg  to  steal  clothes  went  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Moscow,  Petrograd,  and  Kiev,  according  to  reports. 
It  went  as  far  as  taking  off  besides  cloaks  the  very  dresses  of  women, 
and  where  they  could  handle  it,  taking  also  the  clothes  and  overcoats 
off  men. 

Senator  Wolcx/tt.  I  take  it  from  what  you%ay  that  this  was  not  an 
elegantly  dressed  woman,  but  just  an  ordmarily  dressed  woman. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  course,  the  elegantly  dressed  women  were  simi- 
larly treated,  but  they^  would  be  careful  not  to  walk  on  the 
streets  except  in  daylight.  But  this  particular  instance  that  I  wit- 
nessed was  of  a  woman  30  years  old,  I  should  say,  who  belonged  to 
the  middle  class.  She  did  not  have  on  a  sealskin  coat  or  anything 
very  expensive ;  merely  a  heavy,  warm,  substantial  cloth  coat. 

Now,  you  can  see  that  all  their  practices  aimed  to  invite  people  to 
do  acts  of  that  kind  showing  intense  hatred — I  wish  I  could  think 
of  another  word,  it  is  more  than  hatred — detestation — against  peo- 
ple that  they  thought  were  a  little  higher  up.  Now,  remember,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  the  first  place  this  hatred  is  against  a  good  many  of 
these  people  in  the  cities,  and  people  like  the  peasants  who  had  land, 
who  belong  to  the  proletariat.  But  because  they  did  not  agree,  they 
call  them  bourgeoisie.  You  can  see  that  they  are  fighting  parts  of 
the  very  class  for  whom  they  say  they  are  trying  to  establish  a  dicta- 
torship. They  are  not  trymg  to  put  the  proletariat  in  power,  but 
the  most  demoralized  elements  of  that  class,  which  represents,  gentle- 
men, a  very  small  per  cent. 

Now,  this  class  hatred  is  a  matter  we  have  got  to  consider,  I  think, 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  a  great  deal  of  seriousness,  because 
it  is  the  basis  of  their  international  movement. 

If  you  will  let  me  take  the  time  to  read  to  you  a  statement  made 
by  Lenine,  I  think  it  will  bear  out  that  this  is  the  Bolshevik  inter- 
national aim.  This  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  the  Severnaia  Com- 
muna,  No.  139.  The  date  is  not  given,  but  this  number  of  the  paper 
would  be  about  November  12  last.  This  translation  was  made  by  one 
of  my  interpreters. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Lenine  in  his  speech  at  a 
sitting  of  the  central  executive  committee  in  Moscow : 

"We  were,"  said  he  among  other  things,  "never  so  powerful  as 
we  are  now.  On  the  other  hand,  we  never  ran  such  a  danger  as  now. 
The  west  European  capitalists,  together  with  the  American  capital- 
ists, now  have  grasped  that  bolshevism  is  a  force  not  to  be  neglected 
and  resisted  in  order  to  destroy  it  by  common  effort."  Mr.  Lenine 
puts  his  hopes  as  usual  in  the  international  revolution  of  wage  earn- 
ers. He  points  out  to  the  sympathies  of  the  independent  labor  party 
in  England,  of  the  socialist  party  iu  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  manj 
trades  unions  (syndicates)  in  France.  But  he  is  especially  opti- 
mistic with  regard  to  the  help  which  he  hopes  to  get  from  Germany. 
"  In  all  countries,"  said  he,  "  the  revolution  grows  by  channels  which 
in  different  countries  differ  widely.    In  some  the  revolution  can  come 
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one  or  two  years  later  than  in  others.  All  have  to  pass  certain  politi- 
cal developments.  But  the  wage  earners  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
begin  to  wake  up  and  go  forw^ard  with  gigantic  steps.  The  enemies 
of  bolshevism  direct  their  efforts  chiefly  against  us.  We  must  con- 
centrate all  our  attention  toward  the  southern  front.  There  will 
be  decided  the  fate  not  only  of  the  Russian  but  of  the  international 
revolution.  We  have,  however,  many  chances  for  victory  as  people's 
minds  have  undergone  an  evolution.  They  know  now  they  are  de- 
fending, not  the  power  of  imperialists,  but  their  own  interests,  their 
own  land  and  freedom,  their  own  factories,  their  own  liberties. 

"The  discipline  in  tfie  Red  army  is  growing.  We  have  already 
organized  good  officers  who  passed  new  schools.  Our  southern  front 
is  the  front  against  the  united  Anglo-French  imperialism.  But  we 
are  not  afraid  of  that  fight.  We  know  that  this  imperialism  will 
have  soon  to  fight  with  the  inner  enemies.  The  power  which  crushed 
the  imperialism  in  Germany  will  crush  also  America  and  England. 
This  force  will  grow.  The  more  the  Anglo-French  troops  will  ad- 
vance into  Russia  they  will  meet  increasing  danger,  and  they  will 
help  our  cause  to  spread  like  the  Spanish  disease. 

I  have  several  other  matters  here  along  the  same  lines,  but  I  do 
not  believe  you  want  to  take  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Hand  them  to  the  secretary  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Here  is  a  shorty  one.  Lenine  said  at  the  Moscow 
congress,  according  to  the  Izvestija,  No.  223,  November  last: 

For  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  workmen's  movement  for  some  time  past 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  year  a  real  dictatorship  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
is  going  to  be  established. 

In  the  Severnaia  Communa,  No.  51,  one  of  the  commissars  in  con- 
cluding recommended  various  measures.     [Reading:] 

I  advocate  a  propaganda  on  a  large  scale  among  the  German  prisoners,  with 
which  the  formation  of  an  international  regiment  can  start. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  people  have  a  wonderful  propaganda,  not 
only  in  Kussia,  but  in  western  Europe  and  Scandinavia.  I  am  going 
to  show  you  their  policy  in  their  own  words.  In  the  same  paper,  the 
same  number  and  the  same  date  as  the  one  quoted,  it  goes  on  to  speak 
about  the  organization  of  the  army  which  this  commissar  hopes  can 
be  made  to  reach  3,000,000.    He  says : 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  scheme  is  the  organization  of  the  huge 
propaganda  work  in  the  towns  and  villages  as  well  as  in  the  army  itself.  "We 
must  mobilize  our  papers,  our  journalists,  our  artists,"  says  Poddosky,  "Let 
every  day  dozens  of  trains  spread  our  papers,  our  proclamations,  our  posters 
and  our  drawings.  Let  us  organize  in  every  village,  In  every  company,  groups 
of  readers  and  lecturers.  I^t  the  cinemas  spread  our  ideas.  Let  the  gramophones, 
which  wow  are  to  be  had  in  every  village,  make  propaganda  for  us." 

In  Russia  they  are  carrying  that  out  quite  effectively. 

Senator  Nklson.  They  are  carrying  it  out,  too,  in  this  country, 

are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  can  not  perhaps  verify  it,  gentlemen,  but  I  heard 
that  Americans  that  I  had  seen  in  Petrograd  had  left  Russia  to 
come  to  America  as  Bolshevik  agents  to  establish  a  bureau  of  intel- 
ligence or  propaganda  in  line  with  this  policy. 

Senator  Nelson.  Americans  that  were  there  in  Russia  ? 
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Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  and  they  brought  with  them  Russians,  I  be- 
lieve. This  I  do  not  know  positively,  yet  I  got  it  from  good  au- 
thority. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  came  over  here  to  establish  Bolshevik 
propaganda  in  this  countrj-? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  Right  along  that  line,  I  was  sent  out  to 
make  an  address  before  the  annual  convention  held  last  week  of  the 
rotary  clubs. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where? 

Mr.  Simmons.  At  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It  was  of  the  clubs  of 
the  ninth  district.  About  800  delegates  were  present.  Michigan  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  Russian  situation  because  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  troops  in  Archang:el  are  Michigan  troops.  I  was 
utterly  astounded  when  I  saw  the  ideas  prevailing,  in  that  it  seemed 
to  give  some  justification  to  the  Bolshevik  experiment,  as  they  under- 
stood it,  but  particularly  in  that  these  Americans  of  marked  intel- 
ligence did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  movement  was  absolutely 
immoral,  anarchistic,  and  a  menace  to  Europe,  America,  and  the 
world. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  place  was  that? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Grand  Rapias,  Mich. ;  delegates  from  all  over  that 
section. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Just  a  moment.  The  Rotary  Club  is  an  organi- 
zation made  up  in  the  various  cities,  is  it  not,  of  one  prominent  rep- 
resentative from  each  business  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Aimed  to  be  the  top  notch. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  The  class  of  people  you  talked  to  represented 
the  cream  of  the  business  world  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator.  The  best  representatives  of  business 
interests  of  those  localities  from  which  they  came.  In  meetings  they 
aim  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  questions.    In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  pur- 

f>oses  01  their  organizations,  as  I  see  it,  to  study  national.  State,  and 
ocal  questions  with  a  view  of  trying  to  help  to  arrive  at  the  most 
intelligent  solutions. 

I  do  not  know  why  people  of  this  class  have  not  got  right  in-^ 
formation  upon  which  to  base  decisive  conviction.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  dangers  of  wrong  propaganda,  its  insidious  effect.  Bol- 
shevism is  a  greater  menace  to  the  world,  gentlemen,  even  than  was 
German  militarism,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  an  opinion. 
The  false  ideas  being  circulated  are  not  the  truth  about  this  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki  experiment.  I  spoke  in  Grand  Rapids  for  over  an 
hour.  They  were  more  astounded  when  they  heard  the  simple  tale 
that  I  told,  merely  relating  my  experiences  and  observations,  than 
I  was  to  learn  their  impressions  brought  out  during  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Archangel. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  were  astounded  with  their  apparent  sym- 
pathy with  Bolshevism,  as  they  understood  it  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  sympathy  so  much  as  lack  of  conception,  as 
they  understood  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  discovered,  I  suppose,  that  they  had  tfn 
entirely  false  impression  of  what  you  know  to  be  the  truth? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  They  discovered  it,  and  stated  it  in  a 
resolution. 


/ 
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fSenator  OvEioiAN.  Had  they  gotten  their  idea  about  the  Arch- 
angel troops  from  what  they  had  heard  from  the  Congressional 
Record  and  other  places? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  no  idea,  Senator.  I  am  only  telling  you  the 
y  thin^  as  an  example;  just  to  couple  it  up  with  what  I  said  regarding 
\  Bolshevik  propaganda.  Being  absolutely  immoral  and  insidious,  it 
L  has  to  be  watched  and  fought.. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  connected 
with  that  Botary  Club  incident  is  that  by  some  means  or  other, 
devious,  perhaps  false,  ideas  had  been  injected  into  the  minds  of  those 
very  substantial  people. 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  is  certain  that  far  from  the  right  ideas  have  been 
or  are  being  circulated. 

Senator  Woixjott.  And  very  clever,  unseen  propaganda  had  been 
at  work. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  ask  them  how  they  got  such  ideas? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No.  This  was  in  a  formal  meeting.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  go  into  details. 

You  seem  to  be  interested  along  that  line.  I  met  another  man. 
He  was  a  major  in  the  Army.  I  happened  to  meet  him  as  an  old 
friend  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Again  I  was  surprised 
to  see  his  iinpressions,  which  corresponded  to  what  I  told  you  con- 
cerning the  Kotarians — absence  of  ri^ht  intelligence  on  the  Russian 
subject.  From  lectures,  different  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  in  some 
way  circulated  in  the  Army  camps,  the  impression  he  felt  was  not 
perhaps  one  of  sympathywith,  but  of  toleration  for,  the  Bolshevik 
experiment.  He  said,  "Will  you  not  come  right  with  me  and  make 
a  speech  and  tell  the  soldiers  and  people  at  my  camp  what  you  have 
told  me?  "  He  saw  the  importance  of  spreading  the  truth.  And  I 
tell  you.  Senators,  on  mjr  way  back  to  Washington,  after  talking  to 
men  on  the  train  and  seeing  the  same  thing  confirmed,  I  realize  that 
good  Americans  are  up  against  a  great  work.  And  I  think  you — 
this  committee — in  starting  this  investigation  are  doing  the  country 
wonderful  service  if  these  nearings  bring  out  the  truth,  and  I  think 
they  will. 

It  is  a  matter,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  got  to  look  at  seriously. 
Every  consideration  that  made  necessary  the  formation  of  the  league 
of  nations  counsels  protection  of  the  world's  common  security  against 
Bolshevism.  If  you  had  lived  in  prisons,  as  I  did,  and  had  had  the 
experiences  of  us  in  Russia  to  the  last,  and  seen  the  suffering  and 
heard  the  wails  of  the  people  of  all  classes  all  over  that  big  country, 
you  would  agree  with  me  absolutely. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  I  understand  the  purport  of  this  statement 
to  be  that  Bolshevism,  in  its  practical  operation,  is  as  bad  as  war, 
which  the  league  of  nations  is  hoping  to  obliterate? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  that  the  same  considerations 
that  make  that  institution  necessary  to  prevent  war  make  the  world's 
common  fight  against  this  foe,  Bolshevism,  just  as  necessary. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You^have  been  told,  you  said,  that  Americans 
have  come  back  from  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  this 
Bolshevik  propaganda  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  Simmons.  I  was  told  that  in  Petrograd,  before  the  time  they 
left 
Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  ? 
Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  seen  them,  yes,  sir,  and  I  think  I  have  met 
them.    I  am  not  sure.    I  saw  them  many  times  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  suppose  you  would  not  want  to  brand  any- 
body as  a  Bolshevik  unless  you  knew  of  your  own  knowledge  what  he 
stood  for ;  but  do  you  know  or  did  you  Imow  in  Petrograd  any  Amer- 
icans who  were  intimate  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  who  are  now  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  saw  one  right  here,  in  the  Capitol. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Who  was  he? 
Mr.  Simmons.  Williams;  Albert  Rhys  Williams. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  of  any  others? 
Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  I  do,  but  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
they  were  Bolsheviks.    But  Williams,  I  heard,  had  been  employed 
by  the  Bolshevik  government  to  come  here  and  start  a  bureau  of 
*  publicity. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  got  that  information  in  Russia  ? 
Mr.  Simmons.  In  Russia,  in  Petrograd.    It  was  told  to  me,  but  not 
by  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  by  reliable  people? 
Mr.  Simmons.  From  a  source  that  I  consider  to  be  very  trust- 
worthy. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  have  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  it 
is  so? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  and  would  offer  the  name  of 
my  informant  except  that  he  is  in  Russia  and  it  might  mean  his  death. 
Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  sent  over 
here? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Only  by  hearsay.  Senator.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
being  sent.  I  do  know  of  money  being  sent  into  Scandinavia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  from  information  that  I  got  from  diplomatic 
officials  unofficially.  But  the  very  fact  that  men  are  under  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Bolshevik  government  in  this  country  indicates  that 
money  is  over  here.    They  have  to  be  paid. 

Senator  Nelson.  Somebody  has  got  to  pay  them. 
Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  now,  go  on  and  tell  us  more  about  the 
operations  of  the  Bolsheviki  over  there,  what  you  saw  and  heard. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  told  you  about  the  policy  of  propaganda 
and  of  its  immorality.  I  have  also  referred  to  the  scheme  of  the 
leaders  to  keep  the  power,  holding  it  by  having  cornered  almost  all 
the  available  food  supplies  and  holding  all  ammunition  and  all  guns 
in  their  possession,  and  everything  that  the  Czar  had  accumulated 
for  war  with  Germany.  They  took  these  in  that  moment  when  they 
overthrew  the  Kerensky  government.  As  they  said  to  themselves, 
as  reported  at  that  time,  *' We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
six  months  hence,  nor  two  months  hence ;  we  have  all  implements  of 
war  in  our  hands  and  are  the  only  ones  who  are  practiced  m  their  use, 
so  now  is  the  time  to  take  the  power  for  the  workmen." 

The  Kerensky  government  fell,  I  think,  largely  from  the  fact  that 
those  three  big  questions  faced  them  that  faced  tlie  Bolsheviki :  What 
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are  you  going  to  do  with  the  war?  How  are  you  going  to  stop  this 
economic  disintegration?  What  kind  of  government  are  you  going 
to  form?  Kerensky  left  the  solution  of  these  to  the  constituent  as- 
sembly. Unfortunately,  in  a  big  country  having  no  organized  elec- 
tion machinery  the  constituent  assembly  could  not  be  elected  and  con- 
vened in  less  than  from  8  to  10  montli^.  The  unrest  of  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  workmen,  with  arms  and  ammunition  in  their  hands — 
well,  the  temptation  was  too  ^eat;  they  would  not  wait.  The  peas- 
ants were  willing  and  wanted  to  wait  for  the  constituent  assembly. 
The  peasants  in  the  form  of  the  local  governments  of  the  zemstvos — 
the  royalty  and  the  big  land  holders  at  the  time  of  Kerensky  had 
been  taken  out  of  these  bodies — were  satisfied.  The  zemstvos  were 
for  the  first  time  representative  of  the  peasant  class,  as  they  should 
have  been.  Of  course,  the  peasants  wanted  a  land  reform,  out  they 
wanted  a  systematically  organized  reform,  not  the  promulgation  of 
just  an  arbitrary  land  seizure  such  as  the  Bolsheviki  at  the  beginning 
declared. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make  concerns  confiscations.  A  concrete 
instance  was  my  own  experience.  After  I  had  left  Petrograd,  gone 
to  Stockholm  and  come  back,  and  I  returned  to  my  apartment  that 
I  had  rented  for  lodging,  on  that  day  piled  in  the  hall  were  all  the 
bric-a-brac,  pictures,  furniture,  rugs,  and  other  appointments  that 
could  be  moved.  This  work  was  in  charge  of  four  soldiers.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  little  American  flag  that  I  had  left  was  still  on  the 
front  door.  I  walked  in  and  asked  what  this  meant.  They  told  me 
that  in  the  name  of  the  people's  government  they  were  dispossessing 
Col.  Poncheledjiff,  whose  rooms  I  had  rented,  of  his  property.  I 
spoke  to  them  and  said,  "  You  can  not  touch  this  property.  This 
property  belongs  to  me.  Go  back  and  tell  your  superiors  that  an 
American  official  has  paid  the  rent  of  these  rooms  furnished,  and 
then  if  they  want  you  to  move  these  effects  come  back  and  see  me 
again."    They  never  came  back. 

They  went  around  and  plundered  houses  and  apartments  in  that 
way.  The  worst  part  was  that  often  after  they  confiscated  appoint- 
ments they  made  the  owners,  for  instance  if  they  lived  in  10  rooms, 
occupy  3  or  4,  and  assigned  the  other  rooms  to  workmen  and  soldiers, 
who  in  temperament  and  mode  of  living  were  incompatible  and  un- 
desirable to  live  with.  It  made  life  a  perfect  hell  for  the  owners 
because,  too,  of  the  class  hatred  existing.  In  some  cases,  gentlemen, 
they  went  so  far  as  even  to  make  defenseless  women  give  up  their  two 
or  three  room  apartments  and  get  out  on  tfie  streets  without  a  place 
to  lay  their  heads.  I  can  not  ^ve  you  a  concrete  instance  of  this,  but 
I  heard  it  many,  many  times  Iroiii  men  of  the  American  colony,  men 
that  I  knew  well  and  could  believe,  and  the  very  names  of  the  people 
were  often  given  at  the  time  they  told  me  about  it.  People  would 
be  turned  out  from  homes  they  owned  or  rented,  with  no  place  to  go. 
You  will  find  to-day  that  most  of  the  bourgeois  that  remain  in  Eus- 
sia,  and  also  many  belonging  to  the  better  elements  of  the  proletariat, 
are  living  in  cellars,  in  undesirable  quarters,  and  the  very  best  rooms 
are  being  occupied  by  the 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  rabble? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Largely  by  the  rabble  and  by  fanatics  and  the  de- 
moralized classes.    With  their  power,  of  course,  they  took  away  the 
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titles  of  property.    They  made  the  bold  declaration,  "  You  do  not  \ 
have  to  pay  any  more  rent  to  your  landlord,  for  your  apartment  be-  \ 
longs  to  the  state."    And,  of  course,  no  more  rents  were  collected  un- 
less they  were  collected  by  the  state.     All  the  property  owned  by 
private  ownership  was  taken  away,  and  owners  were  compelled  to 
pay  rent. 
Senator  Nelson.  And  the  people  were  simply  tenants? 
Mr.  Simmons.  Simplv  tenants. 
Senator  Nelson.  Ana  the  state  was  a  great  landlord  ? 
Mr.  Simmons.  And  the  state  was  a  great  landlord. 
Then  they  went  further.    You  heard  it  rehearsed  to  you  yesterday. 
They  started  what  they  called  "  the  search  for  food."    They  would 
go  into  people's  homes,  and  if  they  had  there  a  little  larger  supply 
of  flour,  sugar,  meal,  or  potatoes  than  they  thought  they  ought  to 
have,  a  few  days'  supply  or  more,  they  would  compel  them  to  give  up 
this  food.    Often  at  the  same  time  they  would  arrest  the  occupants. 

Senator  Nelson.  Take  their  food  supplies  without  paymg  for 
them? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Without  paying  for  them,  take  their  food  supplies. 
Then,  of  course,  as  you  know,  they  took  over  the  big  landed  estates. 
In  confiscating  them  people  resorted  to  pillage  and  arson — wide- 
spread destruction.  They  not  only  confiscated  the  landed  estates — I 
am  coming  back  to  this  land  question  a  little  later — ^but  they  tried  to 
requisition  also  the  land  of  the  peasants. 
Senator  Nelson.  In  the  communes? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  small  holdings  that  the  peasants  in 
later  years,  under  the  Czar,  were  allowed  to  own  in  fee  simple.  When 
thoy  came  to  take  over  the  peasant  holdings  they  found  that  they  had 
a  big  problem  on  their  hands,  because  they  met  with  formidable 
resistance. 

All  of  the  practices  in  connection  with  the  subjects  I  refer  to 
aroused  widespread  opposition,  and  the  protests  became  widespread 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Bolsheviki  became  alarmed.    They  said 
it  was  necessary,  then,  on  accoutit  of  these  protests  to  start  an  organi- 
zation which  would  handle  this  counter-revolution,  as  they  called 
these  protests.    You  see,  the  people  could  not  make  organized  protest 
because  they  did  not  have  arms,  ammunition,  or  food.     To  make 
organized  protests  you  have  got  to  have  backing — sources  of  supplies. 
They  had  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  did  they  have  any  connection  with 
the  outside  world  from  whence  they  could  get  assistance.    Protests  by 
individuals  and  bodies  banding  themselves  together  in  meetings  and 
by  strikes,  and  by  newspapers,  they  considered  all  of  this  counter- 
revolution or  sabotage,  and  because  it  became  so  universal  they  estab- 
lished a  special  council,  with  autocratic  powers,  called  "  the  special 
council  to  combat  counter-revolution,  sabotage,  and  speculation."    You 
have  often  heard  of  the  secret  police  of  the  Czar  and  the  terribly  brutal 
things  that  they  did.    This  special  council  is  many  times  worse  than 
that  secret  police  organization  ever  thought  about  being.    They  be- 
gan to  deal  with  counter-revolution  in  a  high-handed,  tyrannical,  and 
despotic  way.    Right  there,  gentlemen,  when  you  hear  people  say  that 
the  formation  of  the  Red  Guard  army  was  because  of  allied  inter- 
vention, put  it  down  as  untrue.    The  beginning  of  this  formation  of 
the  Red  Guard  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  these  public 
protests. 
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Senator  Nelson.  This  opposition  at  home? 

Mr.  Simmons.  This  opposition  at  home.  In  the  formation  of  that 
Red  Guard  they  used  machine  guns,  and  withheld  food — did  every- 
thing to  drive  men,  up  to  the  age  of  50  or  55,  to  take  up  arms.  They 
went  over  to  Courland,  to  the  Letts,  and  made  the  young  men  big 
promises  of  large  pay  and  much  food,  and  it  was  through  the  Letts — 
they  could  not  get  Russians  at  first — and  through  the  Chinese  in 
Russia  and  through  the  German  prisoners  in  Russia,  that  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Red  Army.  I  was  told  concerning  the  German 
prisoners.    I  did  not  see  them  as  privates. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  the  Germans  cooperate  with  them? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  will  come  to  that  later,  if  you  please.  Foreign 
soldiers  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Red  Army  at  a  time  early  in  the  revo- 
lution. I  want  to  get  the  idea  into  your  minds  that  the  intervention 
of  the  allies,  or  the  occupation  of  Archangel  or  Odessa,  wherever 
they  may  have  made  occupation,  was  not  the  cause  for  starting  this 
Red  Army. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  now  half  past  1,  and  we  will  take  a  recess 
until  2.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

(Tlio  subcommittee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to 
the  taking  of  the  recess,  and  at  2.45  o'clock  proceeded  with  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Simmons.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  ROGEE  E.  SIMMONS— Eesnmed. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, you  may  proceed  where  you  left  off. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  was  saying  that  the  formation  of  the  Red  Army 
was  started  due  to  protests  springing  up  all  over  Russia,  which  were 
termed,  by  tlie  Bolsheviki,  counter-revolution;  then  I  spoke  about 
the  organization  of  the  special  council  to  combat  counter-revolution, 
sabotage,  and  speculation.  This  council  was  despotic,  tyrannical, 
and  unprincipled  in  its  methods.  They  had  power  that  it  was  said 
publicly  was  greater  than  Lenine  himself  possessed,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  the  workings  of  this  special  council  that  much  of  the  terror- 
ism that  followed  was  brought  about.  I  will  begin  to  speak  of 
terrors  after  I  refer  to  my  own  experiences.  I  was  working  in  tlie 
Vologda  forest  district.  It  was  in  July,  1918.  I  had  in  my  pocket 
a  letter  from  the  commissar  or  the  minister  of  commerce,  Bronski,  a 
letter  from  the  commissar  of  agriculture,  Kerolencho,  and  a  letter 
from.the  chief  of  the  forest  service,  a  bureau  under  the  department  of 
agriculture.  These  letters  called  on  the  soldiers  and  the  emplovees 
of  the  northern  governments  to  lend  me  every  assistance  possible. 
These  commissars  realized  my  mission  to  Russia  was  a  peaceful  one, 
and  one  which  very  likely  would  result  to  Russia's  good — they 
wanted  the  American  public  and  the  English-speaking  public  to 
know  about  the  forestal  riches  of  Russia,  and  for  that  reason  thev 
were  especially  anxious  that  my  work  should  be  facilitated.  About 
that  time  Lenine  called  on  the  allied  embassies  and  legations  that 
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wero  then  located  in  Vologda  to  remove  to  Moscow.  They  refused, 
knowing  the  fate  of  the  ambassador  of  Germany  which  had  taken 
place  just  recent h',  and  at  the  same  time  they  felt  that  Vologda  was  a 
point  where  they  could  better  struggle  with  the  problem  of  the 
scarcity  of  food,  on  account  of  Vologda  affording  better  transporta- 
tion facilities.  This  city,  you  know,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  and  Archangel- Moscow  Railroads. 

Senator  Xelson.  It  is  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Lenine  insisted  on  his  proposal  to  come  to  Moscow, 
and  the  American  Ambassador,  who  was  the  dean  of  the  corps,  said 
that  if  there  was  any  moving  to  be  done  lie  would  move  to  Arch- 
angel, which  he  did. 

After  he  left,  the  only  Americans — in  fact,  about  the  only  foreign- 
ers— left,  were  the  employees  of  the  National  City  Bank,  one  of 
the  embassy  secretaries,  and  myself. 

A  few  days  later  the  local  Bolshevik  leaders  made  these  men  leave 
Vologda  and  go  to  Moscow.  The  embassy's  secretary  refused, 
tliough  they  ordered  him  to  go  first.  He  told  them  he  was  not  going 
to  leave  a  station  where  there  were  American  citizens  for  whose 
safety  he  was  responsible.  They  made  him  leave — compelled  him  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  came  for 
him,  so  he  told  me.  They  put  him  on  the  train  which  took  him  to, 
Moscow. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Simmons.  His  name  was  Norman  Armour,  a  man  who  put 
duty  ahead  of  all  personal  consideration  and  safety,  and  a  man  that 
was  a  thorough  American. 

Senator  Steri.ino.  Tie  was  secretary  of  tlie  American  Embassy? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  second  secretary. 

Sliortly  after  this  the  manager  and  tlie  employees  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  compelled  to  ^o  to  Moscow,  departed  from  Vologda,  and 
that  left  me  the  only  foreigner  in  the  community.  I  did  not  go, 
being  sick  with  pneumonia,  and  I  could  not  at  that  time  leave  my  bed. 

After  I  got  well  I  attended  to  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Vologda,  and  then,  wishing  to  change  my  base  of  operations,  I  ap- 
plied to  Kedroff,  Avho  was  the  conmiissar  of  that  community,  for 
permission  to  leave  the  city.  One  had  to  have  permission  to  leave 
any  city  or  town,  not  any  village.  He  replied,  after  looking  over  my 
papers  and  seeing  that  I  had  thene  from  high  ^Moscow  officials,  that 
a  man  with  such  papers  could  go  any  place.  He  said,  *' Come  back 
the  dav  after  to-morrow — I  will  not  be  here  to-morrow — and  then  I 
will  let  you  know."    This  delay  disturbed  me  somewhat. 

The  next  day  there  api)eared  in  a  newspaper  of  Vologda,  written 
by  Kedroff,  a  public  declaration  calling  upon  all  soldiers,  peasants, 
and  workmen  to.  slioot  at  sight  any  American,  Englishman,  or 
Frenchman  that  they  ran  across;  that  citizens  of  these  capitalistic 
countries  were  absolutely  foes  to  the  workmen's  government,  and 
any  of  these  foreigners  in  the  three  northern  governments  over  which 
he,  Kedroff,  was  supposed  to  be  presiding  were  enemies  to  Russia. 

According  to  his  mstnictions,  I  came  back  to  his  office  the  next  day 
and  was  presented  to  his  assistant.  His  name  was  Iduke.  Iduke  is 
a  Lettish  Jew,  a  man  of  a  very  irascible  nature,  and,  on  account  of 
his  experience  in  the  uprising  in  Yaroslav,  where  the  protest  against 
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the  Bolshevik  regime  had  become  quite  formidable,  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  crudest  and  the  most  bloodthirsty  Bolshevik  leader 
of  the  revolution.  He  called  for  the  papers  in  my  case,  which  I  had 
left  previously  for  Kedroff  to  look  over.  Picking  up  my  diplo- 
matic passport,  he  looked  at  it,  folded  it  one  way,  and  tried  to  tear  it 
as  he  threw  it  on  the  floor.  As  he  did  so  he  exclaimed  that  that 
passport  was  made  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Russia — which  it 
had  been,  because  I  had  my  other  passport  stolen  that  I  obtained  in 
Washington — and  he  said  that  no  such  instrument  so  made  would 
be  recognized.  It  was  signed  by  the  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  David  R.  Francis. 

He  then  scrutinized  hurriedly  some  of  my  other  papers  and  said, 
"  Your  case  requires  me  to  put  you  in  prison."  There  was  an  inter- 
ruption at  this  juncture  of  two  Kronstadt  sailors  excitedly  appear- 
ing at  the  door,  which  I  may  refer  to  later  under  another  subject,  but 
in  about  30  minutes  I  was  taken  by  the  Red  Guards,  three  of  themu 
and  cast  into  a  prison  car.  This  car  was  attached  to  this  field-staff 
train,  the  same  where  the  officials  mentioned  had  their  offices.  This 
car  tliat  Kedroff  used  was  said  formerl}'  to  have  been  one  of  the 
private  cars  of  the  Czar.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  wagon.  I  was  im- 
prisoned about  12  o'clock,  the  middle  of  the  day. 
.  At  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  sent  my  secretary  to  ask 
Iduke  the  cause  of  my  detention  and  to  give  me  permission  to  estab- 
lish contact  by  wire  vrith  the  American  consular  officials  in  Moscow. 
He  came  back  apparently  much  distressed  and  worried.  Tears  were 
in  his  eyes.  He  said,  "  Iduke  says  that  the  American  consular  and 
diplomatic  officials  in  Moscow  are  in  prison.  No  more  are  Americans 
recognized  officially  in  Russia.  As  for  the  cause  of  your  detention, 
if  vou  will  ever  know  in  this  world,  you  will  know  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  0.80." 

In  this  cell  with  me  was  a  man  who  had  been  arrested  previously. 
Although  born  in  Russia,  he  had  gone  to  school  and  graduated  at 
Oxford,  I  think,  or  one  of  the  universities  of  England.  Liking  the 
English  people  and  England  so  much,  he  became  naturalized.  He 
returned,  however,  after  some  12  or  13  years  to  visit  his  parents, 
who  lived  within  the  Kostroma  government.  Governments  in  Rus- 
sia correspond  to  our  States.  He  was  not  in  anyway  perturbed 
over  his  arrest  when  I  met  him  in  this  Russian  cell,  the  cause  of 
which  he  did  not  know.  He  was  a  man  humorous,  light-hearted, 
and  jolly.  We  played  chess  together.  My  secretary  happened  to 
have  a  small  chessboard  in  his  portfolio.  This  English  subject  was 
called  before  Iduke.  I  presume  it  was  Iduke.  Anyhow,  he  was 
called  to  headquarters  about  4.30  p.  m.  He  came  back  mentally 
much  perturbed.  He  said:  "I  do  not  like  the  situation.  I  do  not 
understand  these  people.  They  are  not  Russian.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  accuse  me  nor  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  me." 

Abut  a  quarter  to  7  that  evening  three  soldiers  came  in  with  bayo- 
nets on  their  gims,  in  some  sort  of  formation,  and  took  him  out.  He 
wanted  to  take  his  coat — it  was  in  the  summer  time  and  he  did  not 
have  his  coat  on — but  thev  told  him  it  was  not  ne^essarv,  and  he  left 
his  coat,  thinking,  as  I  thought,  he  would  return.  He  never  re- 
turned. Later,  on  the  way  to  Moscow,  I  learned — one  of  the  guards 
told  mv  secretarv — that  he  had  been  shot. 
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Of  his  own  volition,  late  in  the  evening  my  secretary  wrote  a 
declaration  to  Kedroff,  outlining  his  personal  activities  in  the  interest 
of  the  Russian  revolution,  stating  that  he  had  been  in  exile  for  11 
years  under  the  Czar,  and  how  he  Had  assisted  Kerenskjr  after  the  first 
revolution.  He  gave  as  reference  the  minister  of  justice  in  Moscow 
under  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

Senator  Stekling.  Do  you  recall  who  that  minister  of  justice  was, 
or  is,  if  he  is  minister  of  justice? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  sir.  I  just  know  he  was 
the  minister  of  justice.  He  also  gave  as  reference  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Rosen,  who  was  head  of  the  Lettish  division,  formerly  an  editor  in 
Boston  of  some  socialistic  paper.    I  had  met  him  myself,  previously. 

The  word  came  back  over  the  phone  that  this  man  who  was  my 
secretary  was  responsible,  had  been  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
revolution,  and  belonged  to  the  social  revolutionist  party.  On  the 
strength  of  such  a  good  report,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ked- 
roff's  secretary  came  into  my  cell,  found  me  writing  what  I  con- 
sidered my  last  letters,  and  stated  that  I  would  be  sent  the  next  day 
to  Moscow  for  trial  before  the  "special  council  to  combat  counter 
revolution,  sabotage,  and  speculation." 

Up  to  that  time  I  fully  thought  that  my  end  was  momentarily 
growing  near.  This  was  a  wonderful  relief,  because  I  realized  that 
of  the  people  and  government  officials  that  I  knew  in  Russia,  many 
were  in  Moscow. 

The  next  morning  about  10  o'clock  they  took  me  out  of  the  prison 
car  for  a  parade  up  the  front  streets  of  Vologda,  soldiers  in  for- 
mation of  four  men  making  a  square,  with  me  a  center,  and  we 
marched  around  the  city.  Being  identified  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy, making  it  headquarters  as  I  would  come  in  and  out  of  the 
city,  this  was  done,  presumably,  to  show  the  public  what  measures 
Bolsheviks  were  going  to  take  against  foreigners  who  represented 
the  capitalistic  countries'. 

I  was  then,  that  same  evening  about  6.30,  put  on  a  train  under 
special  guard  of  three  men.  Two  of  them  stayed  in  my  coupe  all 
the  time  and  one  in  the  corridor  guarded  the  door.  Just  previously 
to  leaving  Vologda  Iduke  arrested  my  secretary  because  he  had  aided 
the  Kerensky  regime.  They  put  him  on  the  same  train,  also  under 
guard,  in  another  coupe.  This  secretary,  I  want  to  tell  you,  was  a 
man  of  honor,  and  a  socialist  with  a  constructive  point  of  view. 
I  engaged  a  socialist  as  a  secretary  because  of  my  many  dealings 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  because  I  needed  a  man  not  antagonistic, 
who  could  make  some  impression  upon  the  Bolshevik  officials.  This 
man  had  done  work  for,  and  knew  well,  Albert  Rhys  Williams. 
Being  a  liberal  socialist,  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  he  was  quite  sympathetic  to  the  Soviets.  To-day,  like  all 
followers  of  liberalism,  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  secretary  of  yours? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  he  had  done  work  with  Albert  Rhys  Wil- 
liams ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  knew  him  as  a  fellow  socialist  and  had  worked 
for  him  on  translations,  or  something  of  that  sort.  On  the  train  we 
were  taken,  under  this  heavy  guard,  to  Moscow. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Both  of  you? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Both  of  us.  There,  after  being  paraded  up  front 
streets,  we  were  thrown  in  Lubanka  prison.  In  the  cell  in  which 
I  was  confined  there  were  85  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  was  the  cell? 

Mr.  Simmons.  About  halt  the  size  of  this  room,  sir;  and  there  were 
sleeping  accommodations  for  not  over  30.  We  slept  on  the  concrete 
floor.  After  photographing  us  they  took  away  all  bedding — of 
course,  in  Russia  everybody  has  to  carry  bedding — all  our  fooa,  our 
liiggage  and  clothing,  and  even  toilet  articles.  They  took  away  every- 
thmg  except  the  clothes  on  my  back,  including  all  my  notes  and 
documents,  and  all  money. 

Senator  Sterling.  Of  what  nationality  were  the  men  in  that  cell? 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  you  please.  Senator,  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a 
second.  I  am  giving  you  first  this  personal  experience.  I  stayed  in 
Lubanka  prison  three  days.  The  third  day  about  4  o'clock  they  called 
my  name.  I  walked  forward,  and  the  guards  ordered  me  to  follow 
the  escort  of  soldiers,  who  put  me  into  an  automobile  ambulance,  what 
we  call  a  Black  Maria.  This  vehicle  hurried  us  through  space,  and 
after  about  20  minutes'  ride  I  got  out  in  front  of  a  large  handsome 
building  which  was  Beturka  prison  in  Moscow.  There,  after  going 
tlirough  a  long  way  of  winding  corridors,  I  was  put  into  a  cell  .with 
25  men.  There  were  sleeping  accommodations  for  23  in  the  cell. 
Again  I  luid  to  take  the  floor,  but  only  for  one  night.  The  next 
day  two  from  the  cell  were  shot  and  one  released.  I  stayed  in 
Beturka  five  days,  making  my  imprisonment  a  matter  of  11  days, 
but,  like  in  the  first  prison,  I  used  almost  every  minute  trying  to 
think  of  some  way  of  establishing  contact  with  the  American  officials 
or  officials  of  some  of  the  other  governments,  principally  the  neu- 
tral nations,  met  from  time  to  time  during  my  stay  in  Russia.  None 
of  the  letters  that  I  wrote  were  delivered,  and  no  declarations  ad- 
dressed to  Bolslievik  ministers  brought  results.  I  wrote  to  the  Red 
Cross,  telling  them  I  needed  medicine;  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  telling 
them  I  needed  food,  because  I  had  had  none.  I  did  not  write,  of 
course,  to  individuals,  because  that  would  have  connected  them 
with  me  in  prison  and  resulted  in  their  immediate  arrest.  I  wrote 
also  to  the  Swedish  consul  general,  to  the  Norwegian  minister,  to  the 
American  consul  general,  to  Commercial  Attache  Dr.  Huntington, 
all,  of  course,  officially;  but  none  of  these  letters  were  ever  delivered. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  guards  in  this  part  of  the  prison  was 
a  lx»ttish  soldier  who  had  been  to  America.  He  had  lived  in  Law- 
rence, Ivans.  Ilavinff  been  there  myself  upon  one  occasion,  I  would 
1*olly  liim  as  he  passed  to  and  fro,  and  got  to  be  on  rather  good  terms, 
decided  that  1  was  going  to  try  to  bribe  this  man,  as  the  only  means 
of  escape,  for  I  was  faced  with  the  conditions  that  I  either  had  to 
starve  to  death,  or  be  shot  in  execution  or  if  caught  bribing,  the 
piMialty  for  which  was  death. 

In  this  cell  of  Beturka  prison  with  me  were  five  English  sailors,  who 
wejx*  so  weak  front  starvation  that  they  could  not  walk  across  the 
rtx^m.  Thev  and  every  one  in  that  cell  warned  me  against  attempting 
to  bribe.  I'hey  said  it  would  mean  my  own  deaih^  and  likewise  the 
deatli  of  the  prison  guard.  I  could  see  no  other  way.  Coincidentally, 
the  day  I  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Swedish  consul  general — ^thinking  all 
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the  American  officials  were  in  prison  some  place — one  of  the  prisoners 
in  niv  cell  received  80  rubles  baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread  sent  in  from  his 
family.  I  borrowed  this,  and  for  the  other  20  used  a  few  rubles  that 
my  secretary  had  hid  in  his  sock,  which  they  did  not  find  when  thev 
searched  him,  and  10  rubles  additional  I  got  from  one  of  the  English 
sailors. 

This  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Swedish  consul  general  told  him  that 
I  was  in  prison ;  that  I  had,  as  he  knew,  a  diplomatic  passport ;  that 
I  was  conscious  of  no  wrong;  that  my  mission  to  Russia  was  entirely 
a  peaceful  one ;  that  I  had  taken  no  part  in  politics ;  and  I  asked  him 
for  every  assistance.  This  letter  I  took  to  this  guard  and  said,  "  In- 
closexl  in  this  envelope,  together  with  a  letter,  is  100  rubles.  I  am  not 
offering  it  to  you  as  a  bribe.  You  do  not  have  to  take  any  money  from 
ine.  Deliver  this  letter  and  100  rubles  will  be  given  you  and  more.'' 
Of  course,  this  was  a  bribe.  I  said  it  was  not,  to  him,  being  my  crude 
diplomacy.  He  refused  to  take  it,  explaining  the  instance  of  one  of 
the  guards  being  shot  for  the  same  offense  about  two  weeks  before  in 
this  very  same  prison.  The  njan  who  offered  the  bribe  was  also  shot. 
But  I  replied  that  I  was  unjustly  being  held;  that  I  had  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  by  correspondence  to  get  my  case  brought  to  trial, 
knowing  my  documents  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  exonerate  me, 
and  that  I  thought  he  and  every  Russian  was  sufficiently  interested  in 
having  foreigners  of  diplomatic  status  taken  care  of  while  in  Russia. 
He  refused  the  aid  I  sought.  I  went  back  to  my  cell  very  discon- 
solate. 

There  was  in  the  door  of  our  cell  the  usual  little  peephole  covered 
with  a  blind,  such  as  is  the  door  of  every  cell  in  a  Russian  prison. 
About  two  hours  afterwards  he  opened  the  blind  of  the  hole,  calling 
my  name.  This  guard  said,  "  Simmons,  if  you  have  that  letter  with 
you  and  can  put  it  through  to  me  immediately,  I  will  try,"  and  he  no 
more  than  said  it  before  that  letter  addressed  to  the  Swedish  Consul 
General  was  through  the  hole,  and  down  it'  went  into  his  boot.  I 
saw  that  through  the  peephole.  During:  36  houre  elapsing  after  that 
I  was  one  nervous  man.  But  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  a  calling 
card  bearing  Dr.  Huntington's  name,  with  a  package  having  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  few  toilet  articles,  was  given  me,  veritably  a  godsend, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  card  was  written,  "  Hold  vour  nerve.  We  will 
have  you  soon." 

Four  hours  after  that  the  Swedish  consul  general,  accompanied 
by  the  acting  American  consul  general,  came  in  an  automobile  to  the 
prison  and  effected  my  release. 

Xow,  to  come  back  to  my  point,  I  in  this  prison  came  in  contact 
with  a  great  many  people.  It  gave  me  a  very  excellent  opportunity, 
gentlemen,  to  see  the  kind  of  men  that  were  in  there,  and  to  learn 
their  opinions,  and  to  hear  about  the  causes  causing  their  arrest.  In 
Lubanka  prison,  where  I  had  85  fellow  prisoners,  the  personnel  sur- 
prised me.  I  expected  to  find  princes  and  men  of  all  titles,  and 
capitalists,  and  men  of  the  caliber  classed  with  these.  There  were  a 
few  of  these,  but  the  majority  I  would  term  the  middle  class,  me- 
chanics, printers,  peasants — ^many  peasants — small  manufacturers^ 
soldiers,  priests,  workmen,  officers  (army  and  navy),  and  professional 
men,  students,  etc 

Senator  Stebuno.  Merchants! 
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Mr.  Simmons.  Merchants;  many  small  merchants.  This  situation 
interested  me  so  much  that  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  use  the 
opportunity.  There  was  a  forester  among  the  prisoners,  and  there 
were  sawmill  owners.  I  got  considerable  information  along  the  line 
of  my  investigation  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  these  men  were 
Jocated.  Not  only  were  many  of  these  prisoners  not  of  the  upper 
classes,  but  I  know  that  I  will  surprise  you  when  I  tell  you  that  80 
per  cent  did  not  know  the  cause  of  their  arrest — not  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did^you  say  that  80  per  cent  did  not  know  why 
they  had  been  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Eighty  per  cent  did  not  know ^  why  they  were  ar- 
rested. Arrests  generally  were  being  made  without  giving  the 
<5harge.  On  the  second  day  in  this  prison  there  was  a  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  Velenken,  a  very  cultured  fellow,  a  high-type  Jew.  He  had 
heen  the  legal  counsel  for  the  British  consulate  in  Moscow.  He  was 
about  34  years  of  age.  He  was  a  real  patriot,  actuated  by  high 
motives.  He  had  many  opportunities  to  leave  Russia,  but  he  would 
not  do  it,  because  he  said  in  revolution  was  the  time  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  Eussia  ought  to  stand  by  the  country.  After  his  arrest  the 
special  council  gave  him  one  short  hearing,  and  they  sentenced  him  to 
be  shot.  He  came  to  me  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  aroused  me 
from  sleep  off  the  floor,  and  he  said,  "  Simmons,  will  you  come  and 
talk  with  me?  I  die  at  6.  Tell  me  about  Siberia."  He  had  never 
been  there.  "  Tell  me  about  America.  Tell  me  anything  to  keep  my 
mind  off  my  awful  fate."  I  got  up  and  went  over  and  sat  on  the 
side  of  his  bunk.  He  had  unfortunately  been  in  prison  a  great  while 
and  could  occupy  a  bunk.  I  talked,  trying  to  cheer  him,  for  over  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister,  which  he 
gave  me  to  deliver.  I  afterwards  delivered  it.  He  sent  a  verbal 
message  of  esteem  and  good-by  to  Ambassador  Francis.  Soldiers 
came  about  half  an  hour  afterwards.  They  led  Mr.  Velenken  out 
in  the  usual  formation  that  all  prisoners  realized  meant  to  be  shot. 
He  never  returned.  His  brother  later  told  me  he  had  been  shot,  and 
the  officials  refused  to  surrender  his  body. 

That  same  day  they  led  out  a  young  prince.  He  rebelled,  in  con- 
trast to  the  nerve  and  resignation  of  Velenken. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  he  charged  with?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Velenken  had  been  charged  with  counter-revolution. 
But  he  had  done,  he  told  me,  nothing  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik 
government.  During  his  hearing  they  said,  "  If  we  let  you  off,  will 
you  promise  to  help  us  arid  do  all  you  can  to  extend  our  cause?  "  He 
replied,  " No;  I  can  not."  And  he  walked  to  death  with  resignation. 
That  was  the  most  pitiful  sight  that  I  ever  saw.  The  sad  duty  fell  to 
me  of  relating  the  details  to  his  brothers  in  London,  as  I  came 
through. 

The  prince,  whose  name  I  thought  I  had,  was  led  out  for  execution 
without  trial.  There  was  not  a  day  passed  that  the  same  soldier 
formation  did  not  take  men  out  of  that  cell,  and  many  of  them  went 
to  death  without  accusation  or  trial. 

Now,  this  is  not  hearsay.  You  have  heard  of  these  terrors,  but  T 
was  present  and  saw  them. 

Senator  Overman.  Expecting  every  minute  to  be  shot  yourself? 
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Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not  know.  They  told  me  I  was  to  be  tried. 
No  one  knew  his  fate.  When  they  called  out  my  name  that  day  when 
I  was  moved  from  one  prison  to  another,  they  tell  me  I  turned  very 
white. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  far  as  a  trial  was  concerned,  do  you  know 
anything  about  their  form  of  trial  ? 

Mr.  SiM3ioN8.  Xo;  only  what  I  was  told.  The  lawyer  who  was 
shot  said  it  was  a  perfect  farce.  The  head  of  this  council,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  or  Peters,  had  been  in  England  and,  I  believe,  there 
was  convicted  of  crime.    Of  that  I  am  not  positive. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Some  ,one  has  described  him  here  as  a  man  of 
pleasant  manners,  this  particular  lord  high  executioner. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  man  of  rather  pleasant  appear- 
tince  and  very  youthful  looking.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  man 
without  principle  and  with  no  compunctions  about  ordering  death 
penalties.  The  consul  general,  I  think  it  was,  of  Italy,  tola  me  at 
the  consulate  of  an  experience  happening  at  the  time  they  were  aid- 
ing me  to  get  my  effects  away  from  the  Bolsheviks  after  my  libera- 
tion. He  saw  Peters  sign  an  order  for  the  execution  of  71  officers, 
and  never  even  read  the  names.  While  Peters  was  talking  to  him  he 
picked  up  his  pen  and  wrote  perfunctorily  his  name,  ordering  every 
one  of  those  men  to  death. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  were  officers  of  the  old  army? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  one  day  while  I  was  there  they  took  out  21  with  the  same 
formation,  only  more  soldiers.  I  heard  that  those  men  all  went  to 
their  doom  because  outside  they  had  26  who  had  just  been  arrested, 
and  they  had  to  make  room.  I  can  not  testify  to  the  a<^tual  execu- 
tion of  these  men,  })Ut  they  went  out  under  similar  formalities,  which 
the  prisoners  considered  prima  facie  evidence. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  never  came  back  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Never  came  back. 

Senator  Sterling.  With  reference  to  many  of  them,  they  could 
have  had  no  better  excuse  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  None  whatever. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  sad  case  of  a  peasant  that  I  got  particu- 
larly close  to.  There  were  many  peasants  prisoners,  but  this  man 
met  hi?  doom  while  I  was  there.  He  was  shot  because  he  would  not 
<rive  up  his  food  he  had  raised.  I  guess  he  was  trying  to  organize 
men  in  his  particular  village  to  resist  the  action  of  the  poor  commit- 
tees. The  campaigns  of  those  poor  committees,  as  I  explained,  were 
to  requisition  food  and  to  incite  class  antagonism  among  the  peasants. 
He  was  an  illiterate  man,  but  not  an  ignorant  man.  You  hear  about 
the  illiteracy  of  Russia,  especially  among  the  peasants.  Their  close 
<;onnection  with  the  soil,  in  trying  to  make  ends  meet  on  the  farm, 
engenders  a  judgment,  a  common  sense,  which  makes  them,  although 
illiterate,  not  ignorant.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  in  our  respective 
communities  men  who  can  not  read  and  write,  on  farms,  who  are  per- 
fectly qualified  to  vote.  This  pea^sant  was  that  kind,  and  in  them  is 
the  Kope  of  Russian  democracy. 

Another  victim  was  a  mechanic,  a  specialist  on  compound  marine 
engines.  He  had  worked  for  the  navy  under  the  Czar,  under  the 
provisional  government,  and  was  returned  by  the  Bolsheviki  on  the 
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same  job.  They  called  on  him  to  become  affiliated  with  the  workmen's 
government,  or  the  Bolsheviki.  He  refused,  saying,  "  I  am  not  a 
politician.  I  am  entirely  wrapped  up  in  my  work.-  I  am  happy  in 
work.  I  do  not  want  to  join  any  organization."  But  that  would  not 
do.  They  arrested  him.  He  was  of  as  quiet  and  easy  a  temperament 
as  any  man  I  ever  met.  They  brought  him  to  prison.  When  I  left 
lie  had  had  a  trial  and  was  expecting  to  be  shot. 

A  high  priest  of  the  church  was  there.  He  had  been  preaching  ser- 
mons publicly  denouncing  the  immorality  of  the  Bolsheviki.  They 
imprisoned  him  and  shot  him.  This  priest  told  me  that  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Dr.  Mott,  of  America. 

Senator  Nelson.  Dr.  von  Mach? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Dr.  Mott,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Senator  Wolcott.  John  E.  Mott. 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  had  been  in  Kussia  on  the  Root  commission.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  taken  some  of  Dr.  Mott's  writings  and  translated 
them  into  Russian.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  him.  He  also  told 
me  about  the  relationship  of  the  church,  which  I  think  it  may  be  well 
to  bring  in  here.  His  name  was  Vestor  Goff.  He  explained  that  he 
was  a  priest — they  call  them  "  popes  "  in  Russia — and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  denounce  immorality,  wrong,  and  injustice  wherever  he 
saw  it,  and  he  said,  "Although  I  know  I  will  die  for  this,  I  am  glad 
I  did  it."  He  was  a  wonderful  old  man.  I  became  very  fond  of  him. 
I  played  chess  with  him,  and  canie  to  know  him  quite  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  an  old  man,  vou  sav  ? 

Mr.  Si3imons.  A  man  about  64  or  65  years  old,  but  very  alert, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically.  He  told  me  of  an  instance  in  Baku 
where  a  priest  referred  to  the  Bolshevik  movement  as  '^  an  emana- 
tion from  hell."  For  that  they  arrested  him.  Over  3,000  men, 
women,  and  children  stormed  that  prison  and  ^ot  the  priest  out  and 
carried  him  around  the  streets  of  Baku  on  their  shoulders.  He  said 
that  the  Bolsheviki  could  not  open  their  mouths  in  the  Russian 
Cliurch,  and  he  said  that  the  awful  terrorism  that  the  Bolsheviks 
had  been  perpetrating,  which  had  existed  and  did  exist,  had  driven 
j>eople  closer  to  the  church  than  ever  he  had  seen  them  before.  Xoav 
that  they  found  that  every  other  means  was  taken  from  them,  every 
possible  retreat  closed,  they  were  crowding  the  churches  to  the  doors. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  church  in  the  end  will 
prove  the  rallying  center  for  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  it  certainly  will  be  one  of  the  principal  fac- 
tors; no  doubt  of  it.  That  priest  took  the  occasion,  knowing  that  I 
was  an  official  of  the  American  Government,  thinking  that  it  was 
the  last  duty  he  could  perhaps  perform  for  Russia,  to  beg  me  to  go 
back  and  tell  the  American  people,  "  For  God's  sake,  send  us  help." 
He  was  speaking,  gentlemen,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  large  class 
of  people  that  he  represented. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  help  did  you  understand  him  to 
mean? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Release  from  this  terrible  oppression,  this  tryanni- 
cal  rule  of  a  small  class  that  represented  the  depraved  elements, 
largely ;  people  carrying  on  propaganda  to  engender  class  antagonism. 
They  are  the  ones  that  constitute  the  Bolsheviki  to-day.  I  ought  to 
say,  partially  to  correct  the  statement  that  I  made  this  morning,  that 
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there  ai'e  among  the  followers  of  the  Bolsheviki  some  honest  people 
who  have  been  caught  up  in  the  psychology  of  the  theories  of  Bol- 
shevism, and  others  who,  in  their  terribly  distressed  physical  con- 
dition, believe  that  in  this  is  the  only  means  left  for  them  to  pre- 
serve their  lives. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  rule,  then,  to  a  large  extent  by  a  reign  of 
terror? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  prove  now.  Are 
these  instances  interesting  to  'you  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  can  give  yoii  many  more.  I  just  want  to  use 
enough  to  illustrate  the  point. 

One  man  was  the  owner  of  a  sawmill,  a  very  intelligent  fellow, 
and  because  he  would  not  give  over  his  industry  and  because  the 
employees  of  his  industry  begged  him  not  to  give  it  over — for  he 
knew  that  his  product  was  needed  in  the  city  to  meet  local  needs, 
his  being  the  only  mill  that  was  running  at  that  time — they  threw 
him  into  the  prison.    His  case  had  not  come  to  trial  when  I  left. 

Another  man  was  a  small  merchant  who  had  some  goods  to  sell 
that  he  had  saved  and  stored.  There  was  not  a  large  amount.  I 
can  not  sav  exacth^  how  much,  but  there  was  relatively  a  small 
quantity  of  textile  goods.  Because  he  offered  them  for  sale  at  a 
time  when  all  of  these  particular  goods  were  supposed  to  have  been 
confiscated — ^they  had  taken  over  all  warehouses  and  deposits  with 
big  stocks  in  the  country — they  arrested  him  and  threw^  him  into 
prison  for  speculation. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  these  men  went  to  prison,  what  do  you 
think-  became  of  their  families  ?  They  had  no  money  that  they  could 
gt}t  their  hands  on,  and  they  felt  compelled  to  be  there  to  protect 
their  homes,  because  at  this  time  lives  were  more  or  less  in  danger 
every  hour  of  the  day.  To  be  aw^ay  from  their  homes  ])roduced  a  ter- 
rible worry  in  the  minds  of  conscientious  men,  and  the  psychology 
of  that  cell  was  the  most  depressing  experience  that  I  ever  expect  to 
have.  Those  men  could  hardly  be  made  to  talk,  eat,  or  sleep. 
The}'  walked  the  floors  like  caged  lions,  wondering  why  they  were 
there,  what  all  this  meant,  and  what  was  going  to  be  their  end. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  wondering  about  their  families? 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  wondering  about  their  families  at  home. 

Xow,  I  will  go  just  a  minute  to  the  other  prison  and  give  you  an 
idea  what  was  in  that  prison.  I  told  you  about  the  6ve  English 
sailors  that  came  on  H.  M.  S.  Attentive  to  the  White  Sea.  This  was 
before  any  formal  landing  at  Archangel ;  a  party  of  five  sailors  and 
an  officer  were  out  on  duty  of  reconnoissance.  They  were  in  a  motor 
boat.  Overtaken  by  a  large  armed  boat — Bolshevik  cruiser — they 
wore  forced  to  get  aboard  after  being  fired  on  and  made  to  stop. 
They  were  sent  down  to  Moscow  prison  as  prisoners  of  war.  Those 
men  had  not  the  strength,  after  28  days,  to  walk  across  that  cell. 

Our  food,  gentlemen,  which  is  the  same  in  all  prisons,  was  two  serv- 
ings of  weak  soup,  made  out  of  dried  fish,  and  if  you  ever  tasted 
anything  more  bitter  and  unpalatable,  I  would  be  surprised.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  they  allowed  us  at  first  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
bread,  and  then  one-eighth  of  a  pound.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  ate  bread  with  hot  water,  not  tea.  It  is  impossible  for  anybody 
to  exist  long  on  such  a  frugal  allowance. 
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Another  man,  and  this  I  waiit  to  refer  to,  was  a  rich  man,  with, 
the  title  of  count.  They  gave  him  his  release  on  payment  of  50,000 
rubles.  According  to  their  announced  policy,  having  a  title  this  man 
should  have  been  executed.  It  shows  that  where  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  gained,  something  to  be  collected,  where  officials  evidently 
could  be  benefited  materially,  they  had  neither  policy  nor  scruples. 
They  would  let  many  men  off  on  the  payment  of  oig  sums  of  money ^ 
but  this  certainly  did  not  make  them  immune  from  arrest  soon  again,, 
as  instances  I  heard  about  plainly  demonstrated. 

Senator  Stermng.  Now,  to  whom  did  that  money  go,  do  you  sup- 
pose ;  to  the  prison  authorities  or  to*  somebody  higher  up  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  To  somebody  higher  up,  I  should  say.  I  do  not 
think  it  went  to  the  prison  authorities.  Every  time  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  cell — he  made  a  dozen  trips  in  connection  with  it — he  al- 
ways would  be  taken  away  from  prison  in  an  automobile,  evidently 
to  some  tribunal,  some  place  where  his  case  was  handled. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation,  which  shows  you  what  terrorism  in 
Russia  exists,  and  I  want  to  try  to  impress  it  upon  your  minds  that 
it  was  terrible.  Wherever  one  went  you  heard  the  wails  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  general,  on  the  trains,  on  the  steamboats,  on  which  I 
would  ride  and  where  I  would  talk  with  people.  Absolutely  uni- 
versal in  Bussia  is  the  condemnation  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Of  course^ 
everything  said  in  protest  is  said  in  a  whisper,  because  if  any  man 
opens  his  mouth  on  the  street  or  elsewhere  in  public  he  is  gone.  You 
ask,  "  Why  do  they  not  spread  au  organized  movement  against  Bol- 
shevism ? "  It  is  because  they  are  alert  and  know  the  advantage  of 
making  an  example  of  everybody  they  can  in  that  line. 

Now,  the  Russian  people  can  not  be  overlooked.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Russians.  It  was  said — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
officially  proved — ^that  they  gave  7,000,000  men  to  the  war.  Anyhow, 
according  to  English  statistics,  they  have  the  largest  casualty  list. 

Senator  Sterling.  Russia  has? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator.  They  have  been  our  allies,  and  much 
of  the  fighting  they  did  helped  the  war,  and  this  leaves  us  a  debtor 
to  aid  them  now  in  the  very  tliroes  of  distress  and  despair.  It  is  even 
said  that  some  of  the  peasants  themselves  are  on  their  knees  praying 
to  the  American  Pre.sident  for  relief. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  they  welcome  any  assistance  that  would 
relieve  them  from  the  terrors  of  Bolshevisms 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  are  praying  for  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  involved  armed  assistance? 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  can  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Because  arn^  are  ruling  and  subjecting. 

Now,  I  am  down  to  the  question  of  government.  There  is  no  co- 
hesion in  the  Bolshevik  government.  For  instance,  I  found  that  at 
the  time  they  held  the  Fifth  All-Russian  Soviet  in  Moscow  in  July* 
in  different  villages  the  ])easants  hardly  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
thing.  They  had  not  sent  anybody  to  represent  them  nor  had  they 
any  say  as  to  who  was  to  go  to  Moscow.  This  idea  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki  have  a  government  that  extends  over  Bolshevik  or  central  Rus- 
sia is  not  a  fact.  Of  course,  there  were  peasants  in  that  soviet  «s- 
semblv,  but  they  were  a  few  carefnllv  si^lected  bv  the  heads  so  as  to 
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know  that  they  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  and  in  accord  with 
them,  and  who  came  from  what  they  call  the  proletariat  class  of  the 
peasants. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  landless  peasants? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  subcommittee  \yent  into  execu- 
tive session.  The  loUowinff  testimony  was  taken,  the  name  of  the 
witness  not  being  disclosed,  oecause  he  feared  the  results  of  its  being;: 
made  known  who  gave  this  testimony :) 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME. . 


(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  When  did  you  return  from  Russia? 

Mr. .  I  returned  from  Russia  late  in  the  fall  of  1917.    I  left 

Petrograd  November  6,  the  night  the  Bolsheviki  uprising  took  place. 
I  left  with  my  wife  by  the  Siberian  Express,  going  through  to  Har- 
bin, in  Manchuria,  then  south  by  the  Southern  Chinese  Railroad  to- 
Japan. 

Maj.  Humes.  Will  you  just  state  in  your  own  way  the  economical 
and  industrial  condition  of  affairs  in  Russia  and  the  general  con- 
dition that  existed  with  reference  to  the  government? 

Senator  Overman.  He  was  not  there  during  the  Bolsheviki  regime. 

Maj.  Humes.  He  was  there  when  it  started,  and  is  familiar  with 
things  that  have  developed  so  far  as  his  own  plant  is  concerned  and 
his  own  business. 

Mr. .  Of  course,  I  saw  the  events  whicli  led  up  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki uprisings,  which  had  been  forming  for  several  months  before  I 
left.  Of  course,  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  know  about  it.  I 
had  lived  in  Russia,  up  untiftlie  time  of  ray  lea^ving,  about  23  years, 
and  naturally  am  familiar  with  the  country,  which  I  have  traveled 
over  extensively,  and  the  people  of  all  classes,  and  their  main  charac- 
teristics to  some  extent,  and  their  psychology. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  speak  the  language? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  been  carrying  on  a  manufacturing 
establishment  over  there? 

Mr.  — "^ .  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  a  large  factory. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  European  Russia? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  is  the  state  of  industry  there  now,  since  this 
Bolsheviki  revolution,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  .  As  I  said  just  now,  the  production  of  our  plant  fell 

to  such  an  unreasonable  figiire  that  along  in — I  think  it  was — Au- 
gust, 1917,  we  found  that  with  the  high  wages — the  wages  had  been 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  by  August  of  1917  they  had 
probably  reached  a  figure  of  perhaps  six  or  seven  times  what  they 
had  been  prior  to  the  revolution — we  found  we  were  losing  about 
half  a  million  rubles.*  a  month  on  our  operations,  so  I  made  a  proposi- 
tion to  the  Kerensky  government,  which  was  in  power  then,  that  if 
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they  wished  tx>  continue  the  manufacture  of  munitions  we  would 
gladly  turn  our  plant  over  to  them  on  terms  which  would  be  mutu- 
ally satisfactory.  That  proposition  was  taken  up  by  the  Kerensky 
government,  and  along  about  the  middle  of  September  we  formally 
turned  the  plant  over  to  the  government,  and  they  continued  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  Things  were  going  so  badly,  both  in 
the  manufacturing  branch  of  our  business  and  also  in  the  selling  de- 
partment, that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  come  over  to  New  York  and  consult  with  our  principal  stock- 
holders as  to  what  our  future  policy  should  be,  and  I  had  made  all 
arrangements  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  I  actually  left  with 
that  in  view,  knowing  that  it  was  very  difficult  at  that  time  to  get 
transportation,  so  my  leaving  on  the  night  the  Bolshevik  rising 
broke  out  was  quite  incidental. 

Our  trip  through  Siberia  was  extremely  disagi'eeable,  because  at 
every  large  station  where  the  train  stopped  there  was  a  meeting  of 
these  returning  soldiers  that  were  deserting  the  army  in  large  num- 
bers even  at  that  early  date,  and  they  had  meetings  to  decide  what 
they  should  do  with  the  bourgeois  who  were  traveling  on  the  express 
trains — whether  they  would  throw  them  out  and  take  possession 
themselves  and  put  us  on  freight  cars  or  whether  they  would  allow 
us  to  go  through ;  but,  fortunately  for  us,  the  sense  of  each  of  those 
meetings  was  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  which  we  did, 

reaching  ,  which  was  our  first  destination,  about  65  hours 

later. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  State  Department  that  last  summer 
our  office  building  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Bolsheviki  on  account 
of  the  nonpayment  of  a  levy  of  some  87,000  rubles. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  j'ou  know  about  manufacturing  there?  Is 
your  factorv  runninfi^? 

Mr.  .  W^e  have  been  informed  by  a  man  who  came  out  of 

Russia  in  August  that  our  factory  is  now  closed  down,  simply  be- 
cause tliere  was  no  ^ork  for  the  men  to  do,  no  raw^  material  to  be 
gotten.  Our  boilei*s  were  fired  bv  oil,  which  w^e  used  to  get  from 
tlie 

Senator  Nelsox.  Wliat  is  the  system  of  taxation  there?  Is  the 
real  estate  taxed  in  Russia? 

Mr. .  It  was  under  the  old  government.    There  was  a  real 

estate  tax,  and  then  a  property  tax,  and  also  an  income  tax. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  three  taxes,  then? 

Mr.  .  There  w^ere  other  small  taxes,  less  important  taxes. 

For  instance,  a  trading  tax  and  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
business.  Then  our  agents  had  to  pay  an  individual  tax  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  business ;  of  course,  in  the  towns  and  cities  there  were 
also  municipal  taxes. 

Senator  Xelson.  The  levy  on  your  building  could  not  be  the  taxes 
for  a  year,  then  ? 

Mr. .  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  must  have  been  simply  blackmail. 

Mr.  .  Blackmail  and  an  arbitrary  levy  because,  I  suppose, 

they  happened  to  want  87,000  rubles,  so  they  told  us  we  would  nave 
to  get  it,  but  which  our  man  evidently  refused,  which  he  did  rightly, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  building  was  confiscated. 
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Along  in  the  summer  of  1917  the  peasants  living  on  our  property 
up  in seized  ou?  property  up  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Seized  your  property  ? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  seized  our  property.    That  was  along  in  thb 

summer  of  1917,  before  the  Bolsheviki  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
government. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  under  the  Kerensky  government? 

Mr.  .  That  was  under  the  Kerensky  government.    They 

chased  away  the  superintendent  and  all  our  men,  taking  charge  them- 
selves. 

With  regard  to  the  industrial  conditions  before  the  Bolsheviki 
rising  started,  with  the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  we  found  that 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  so-called  Americans  who  had  returned 
to  Russia  almost  immediately  after  the  revolution,  commencing,  prob- 
ably, to  arrive  in  April  of  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  sort  of  people  were  they?  They  were 
people  who  had  been  here,  were  they  not! 

Mr. .  People  who  had  been  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  Hebrews? 

Mr.  .  A  large  number  of  them  were — that  is,  Hebrew  by 

race,  non-Slavs — and  we  were  continually  meeting  these  men  on  all 
sorts  of  labor  conditions,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rates 
of  remuneration,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  spoke  English. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  lived  in  this  country  for  a  number  of 
3^ears  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  had  not  taken  out  their  citizenship  papers? 

Mr. .  I  can  not  answer  for  that,  because  it  did  not  occur  to 

me  to  ask. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  assumed  control  of  this  labor  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  .  YeS;  they  were  the  moving  spirit  in  all  these  labor 

unions  and  arbitration  and  conciliation  committees  that  were  formed 
there. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  to  deal  with  them? 

Mr. .  We  had  to  deal  with  them. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  wliether  they  were  I.  W.  W.'s 
or  not? 

Mr.  .  Well,   they   acted  like  they   were.     I   do  not   know 

whether  they  were  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  socialists. 

Mr.  .  Yes;   all   socialists,   avowed  socialists,  but  whether 

they  were  I.  W.  W.'s  formally,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  here  a  cut- 
ting from  the  New  York  Times,  the  illustrated  supplement  of  last 
Sunday,  containing  a  group  embracing  most  of  the  important  Bol- 
shevik leaders  in  Russia  at  the  present  time.  I  think  the  picture 
speaks  for  itself,  without  any  comment. 

Senator  0\"erman.  Are  any  of  these  Americans,  so  called,  men 
who  had  come  from  America  holding  any  positions? 

Mr. .  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  Senator.    None  of  these  men 

are  known  to  me  except  I  know  the  names  of  some  of  them,  having 
heard  of  them  after  I  left  Russia. 
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Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  recognize  the  face  of  anyone  here? 

Mr. .  There  is  one  on  the  extreme  sid§,  as  you  are  looking  at 

the  picture,  which  looks  a  little  like  Maxim  Gorky  to  me,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  Tchitcherin  is  there,  the  man  with  the 
black  beard  and  a  bald  head,  in  the  middle  of  the  group.  Tchitcherin 
is  the  so-called  foreign  minister. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  Lenine  here  ? 

Mr.  — .  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  Tchitcherin  a  Russian? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  he  is  the  son  of  a  professor  at  one  of  the  Moscow 

universities. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  is  the  present  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  A  moment  ago  you  said  something  ^.bout  the  coop- 
erative organization  that  had  grown  up  throughout  Eussia.  What  is 
that? 

Mr. .  The  zemstvo. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  are  they? 

Mr. .  The  zemstvo  is  not  a  cooperative  organization  at  all. 

They  are  the  local  councils. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  local  village  government,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  .  Not  the  village  government;  no,  sir.    Each  so-called 

government  of  Russia,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  our  State,  is 
divided  up  into  provinces.  Each  province  has  its  own  central 
^emstvo,  and  in  a  province,  if  it  is  a  large  one,  there  may  be  two  or 
three  branches  of  the  zemstvo,  and  in  each  town  government,  for  in- 
stance, the  government  of  Moscow,  there  are  13  of  what  I  call  coun- 
ties, each  of  which  has  its  local  zemstvo,  and  in  the  city  of  Mos- 
cow there  is  a  main  zemstvo  which  controls  to  a  certain  extent  the 
activities  of  all  the  local  zemstvos  of  that  particular  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  among  the  peasants  who  are  settled  in  the 
villages  they  have  village  governments,  what  they  call  the  mirs? 

Mr. —,  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  sort  of  local  peasant  government? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  are  the  functions  or  jurisdictions  of  the 
zemstvo;  just  exactly  what  are  they? 

Mr. .  The  zemstvo  has  the  power  of  taxation,  local  taxation, 

and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  taxation  they  maintain  highw^ays 
throughout  the  district,  the  hospitals,  and  the  village  schools. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  nearest  that  would  come  to  it  would  be  our 
system  of  county  government  in  the  West  ?  They  are  like  our  county 
commissioners  ? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  a  good  parallel. 

Senator  Overman.  I  notice  on  the  map  here  that  one  portion  is 
called  Greater  Russia,  and  then  a  little  below  that  is  Little  Russia, 
and  then  again  Great  Russia.    Can  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr. .  No ;  I  have  not  noticed  that  on  the  map. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  names  come  from  away  back  in  the  history 
of  Russia.  The  center  of  the  Slavic  race  that  came  from  the  Danube 
and  settled  in  Little  Russia,  with  Kiev  as  its  capitol,  is  Little  Russia, 
and  then,  as  they  advanced  north,  taking  Moscow  and  Novgorod  on 
Lake  Ilmer,  they  called  themselves  as  they  occupied  it,  Greater 
Russia. 
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Senator  Overman.  But  you  notice  that  Greater  Russia  is  away 
down  here. 

Senator  Neljson.  Yes;  but  here  is  where  it  began,  from  the  Danube 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  went  up. 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  there,  I 
think  that  is  the  territory  at  present  occupied  by  Great  Russia, 
whereas  the  Little  Russians  occupy  the  portion  there  which  is  the 
Ukraine. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  the  western  part  of  the  Ukraine. 

Senator  Overman.  There  are  some  Little  Russians  there  very  close 
to  the  Cossacks. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  you  will  find  a  greater  number  of  the  Little 
Russians  there  than  in  the  other  diiferent  divisions. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  were  talking  about  the  zemstvos.  How 
do  the  zemstvos,  in  their  functions  of  government,  differ  from  the 
Soviets  ? 

Mr. .  The  members  of  the  zemstvo  were  elected  by  popular 

vote  in  which  the  different  classes  took  part,  the  landowners,  the 
merchant  class,  and  the  peasants,  so  it  differs  fundamentally  from 
the  soviet  government  in  that  the  soviet  government  is  a  govern- 
ment composed  only  of  laborers.  '  The  other  class  is  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  their  elections,  although  it  may  theoretically,  so  the 
various  Soviets  throughout  Russia  are  merely  packed  assemblies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  the  proletariat? 

Mr. .  Of  the  proletariat,  but  not  necessarily,  and  probably 

not  generally,  the  people  living  in  that  particular  place.  They  are 
enmiissaries  sent  out  from  the  central  soviet  government  in  Moscow 
or  Petrograd  when  the  city  government  was  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  land  system  of  Russia? 

Mr. .  Yes;  more  or  less. 

Senator  Nelson.  After  the  serfs  were  emancipated,  I  underetand 
the  land  was  assigned  to  them  in  communities. 

Mr. .  That  is  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  those  village  connnunities  or  mirs  the  land  was 
assigned  to  the  commodity  in  its  entirety,  and  these  communities 
allotted  the  land  to  the  peasants  for  use,  but  did  not  give  them  the 
fee  title. 

Mr. .  Yes;  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  nght  ? 

Mr. .  That  was  right  when  it  started,  but  there  was  a  sort  of 

revolution  in  the  land,  in  the  sense  that  a  man  did  not  get  his  section 
of  land  in  perpetuity,  but  every  few  years  there  was  another  meeting 
and  a  new  allotment  of  the  same  hmcl.  Of  course,  that  gave  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  anjong  the  better  classes,  the  more  in- 
dustrious peasants  who  had  improved  their  allotment  and  were  mak- 
ing a  good  thing  out  of  it,  because  the  shiftless  fellow  who  had  done 
nothing  with  his  land,  but  had  let  it  lie  fallow,  might  in  the  course  of 
time  be  assigned  the  improved  land,  and  the  man  who  had  improved 
the  land  might  be  assigned  to  the  land  of  the  shiftless  fellow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  I  suppose  there  were  some  of  the  peasants 
that  became  landowners? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  when was  premier  of  Russia,  a  man  who 

-was  afterwards  assassinated  at  Kiev  some  years  ago,  he  introduced 
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a  new  system  by  which  the  peasants  could  purchase  their  land,  and  a 
number  of  them  took  advantage  of  that  and  did  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  they  have  had  a  share  of  the  land  that  was 
owned  by  the  state  ?    Some  oif  those  lands  were  assigned  to  them  ? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  some  of  the  state  lands. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  acquired  bv  purchase  some  of  the  land 
of  the  big  estates,  of  the  big  landowners  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  peasants  became  the  owners  of  those  in 
time,  in  small  parcels? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir;  but  a  gi-eat  deal  of  the  farm  lands,  and  also 

the  forest  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  large  landed  proprietors,  and 
a  great  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  also  a  very  large  quantity 
belonged  to  the  royal  famih'. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  lands  in  the  Ukraine,  in  the  prairie  country, 
in  what  they  call  the  black  belt,  are  largely  in  large  estates;  are  they 
now  owned  by  large  landowners  ? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  been  down  there  toward  Odessa  and 
the  Crimea? 

Mr.  .  I  have  never  been  to  Odessa,  but  all  through  the 

Crimea,  through  tlie  black  earth  district  up  to  Kiev,  and  east  of  that. 

Senator  Neljson.  My  undei-standing  is,  and  I  got  it  from  a  man 
who  was  the  agent  of  the  McCormick  Co..  for  many  years  at  Odessa, 
that  it  is  a  country  of  big  estates,  big  farms,  where  they  use  a  good 
deal  of  American  agricultural  machinery'. 

Mr. .  Yes ;  there  is  considerable  used  over  there.    I  know  one 

man,  who  may  be  living,  but  I  do  not  know,  a  Prince ,  who 

owned  18  very  large  estates  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  vou  know  what  the  Soviets  have  done,  or  the 
Bolshevik  government  has  done,  with  these  big  estates,  or  attempted 
to  do  ? 

Mr. .  The  question  of  land  has  always  been  a  burning  ques- 
tion for  the  peasants  in  Russia.  They  have  been  promised  more  land, 
although  they  never  took  full  advantage  of  the  land  they  had,  in  the 
sense  that  we  understand  taking  advantage  of  it,  in  that  there  were 
no  intensive  methods  of  agi'iculture  instituted. 

Senat(>r  Neuson.  And  no  intensive  efforts  to  get  title  in  fee,  as  we 
understand  it? 

Mr. .  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  is  it  through  Siberia?  Are  they  not  set- 
tled in  villages  there,  too? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  very  largely.    That  is  the  Russian  system.    You 

will  not  find  that  a  peasant  proprietor  will  live  on  his  land,  but  he 
will  always  live  in  a  village. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  live  in  villages,  too? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  have  that  same  system  of  communal 
ownership ;  that  is,  the  mii-s  owning  the  lands,  and  alloting  the  use 
of  it  to  the  peasants? 

Mr. .  In  Siberia  ?  ♦ 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr. .  Yes ;  to  a  great  extent. 
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Senator  Nelson.  There  are  Cossack  colonies  there  in  Siberia,  are 
there  not  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  on  a  different  footing? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  own  their  land,  do  they  not? 

Mr. .  They  own  their  land :  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Cossacks  are  exempt,  or  nearly  exempt 
from  taxation,  with  certain  obligations,  on  the  lower  Don  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  on  the  Volga? 

Mr. .  On  the  Volga ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  own  their  land  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  get  a  sort  of  immunity  from  taxation,  but 
they  are  liable  to  military  service? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  they  are  liable  to  military  service,  and  when 

they  are  called  they  have  to  provide  their  own  horse  and  riding 
equipment,  but  their  arms  were  provided  for  by  the  government. 

iSenator  Nelson.  And  that  same  rule  prevails  among  them  in 
Siberia,  too? 

Mr. .  Precisely  the  same. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions 
over  there  now  since  the  Bolsheviki  got  charge  of  the  government? 

Mr. .  In  Siberia,  sir? 

Senator  Overman.  No ;  in  the  whole  of  Russia. 

Mr.  .  The  only  evidence  which  I  have  which  I  could  con- 
sider first  class  is  the  evidence  brought  out  by  friends  of  mine  that 
have  left  comparatively  recently. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  anything  from  your  own  obser- 
vation or  from  what  you  have  heard  here,  about  Bolsheviki  propa- 
ganda in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  .  I  have  the  idea  that  the  whole  Bolsheviki  situation 

taking  Russia  is  quite  incidental  that  it  is  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  it  came  from  this  country  over 
there! 

Mr. .  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  came — in  part,  yes ;  but  for  years 

there  has  always  been  a  revolutionary  Russian  colony  in  Geneva,  and 
there  has  also  been  a  revolutionary  colony  of  Russians  in  London 
and  Paris  and  also  in  this  country,  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  very 
likely  in  other  cities. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  those  in  Switzerland  and  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, other  than  what  might  be  termed  social  revolutionists,  were  they 
what  you  would  call  Bolsheviki,  with  Bolshevist  principles  such  as 
we  see  now  manifested  ? 

Mr. .  Well,  there  were  a  number  of  political  exiles,  honest, 

upright  people,  having  theories  of  their  own  which  were  repugnant 
to  the  Czar's  government.    They  left  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  large  share  of  them  were  the  remnants  of  the 
old  nihilists,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr. .  Yes.    Take  a  man  like  Tchaikowski,  who  is  now  the 

president  of  the  northern  government  in  Russia.     He  is  a  man 

Senator  Sterling.  He  is  not  a  Bolshevik? 
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♦ 

Mr. .  No;  he  is  opposed  to  them.    Take  a  man  like  Kuro- 

patkin,  who  used  to  be  an  anarchist.  He  was  a  tame  kind  of  an 
anarchist. 

Senator  Sterling.  Tlieoretical  ? 

Mr.  .  Theoretical.     But  almost  as  soon  as  the  revolution 

broke  out  it  was  put  through ;  it  was  an  accomplished  fact  that  the 
prisons  were  opened  and  the  exiles  returned  from  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  one  of  the  great  mistakes  of  the  Keren- 
sky  government. 

Mr. .  That  was  the  Lvoff  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  opened  the  doors  so  that  all  the  criminals 
could  come  back  from  Siberia. 

Mr. .  Yes;  and  the  large  number  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders 

are  not  only  the  people  who  have  returned  from  America,  but  people 
who  have  returned  from  the  slums  of  Whitechapel  in  England  and 
from  the  Latin  quarter  in  Paris  and  the  byways  and  back  streets  of 
Geneva. 

These  men  came  back  from  those  countries  and  their  numbers  were 
supplemented  by  swarms  of  Russian  criminals  who  were  released 
from  Siberia  and  also  from  the  Russian  prisons  in  European  Russia. 
Now,  about  the  first  thing  thcvse  criminals  did  when  they  got  out  at 
large  was  to  destroy  all  the  police  stations  and  all  the  police  records, 
and  after  that  they  could  pose  without  very  much  fear  of  being  shot 
as  political  martyrs,  when  in  reality  they  were  cutthroats,  murderers, 
and  forp:ers  and  professional  criminals. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  had  been  sent  to  Siberia  as  criminals? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Fenator  Nelson.  They  were  distinguished  from  that  other  class  of 
people  who  were  sent  to  Siberia  for  political  reasons? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  sent  there  to  live  there  and  be  confined 
there,  but  not  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  .  A  certain  number  of  those  prisoners  in  Siberia  were 

political,  but  the  greater  number  were  just  ordinary  everyday  crimi- 
nals. Now,  all  of  those  fellows  are  posing  as  having  suffered  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  they  have  got  themselves  into  high  posi- 
tions in  Bolshevik  circles. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  their  forces  there  in  Petrograd  are  recruited 
from  these  criminal  classes? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  may  I  ask,  were  the  ordinarv  criminals 
sent  to  Siberia  and  allowed  to  live  there  without  being  imprisoned, 
or  were  they  put  in  prison  in  Siberia,  and  the  exiles,  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  political  offenses,  sent  there  without  being  imprisoned  ? 

Mr.  — : .  No;  I  have  seen  myself  prisoners  going  from  Russia 

to  Siberia,  criminals  and  political  prisoners  mixed  indiscriminately, 
and  when  they  got  to  Siberia  they  were  all  confined  in  jails  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  then,  if  their  behavior  was  good,  they 
were  let  out  on  ticket  of  leave,  and  were  allowed  to  carry  on  any 
business  they  could  within  certain  well-defined  limits. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  criminals  were  sent  to  work  in  the  mines? 

Mr. .  The  criminals  were  sent  to  work  in  the  mines,  but  if  a 

criminal  and  murderer  after  being  put  in  jail,  after  a  certain  length 
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of  time,  gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to  lead  a  decent  life 
he  would  be  given  certain  privileges. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  would  get  a  ticket  of  leave? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Lenine  ? 

Mr. .  Never  met  Lenine. 

Senator  Sterling.  Or  Trotzky  ? 

Mr. .  Never  met  Trotzky.    Trotzky,  as  you  know,  had  lived 

for  some  years  in  New  York,  and  I  remember  it  struck  me  as  being 
rather  comical  that  when  Kerensky  was  in  power  he  asked  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  give  passports  to  Trotzky,  because  he  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  help  him  out.    And  he  did  help  him  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  both  of  Hebrew  descent? 

Mr. .  No ;  Lenine  is  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  Kerensky  and  Trotzky? 

Mr. .  Well,  I  can  not  say  absolutely  or  definitely  about  Ke- 
rensky, but  I  have  heard  on  several  occasions  from  different  people 
in  Russia  that  Kerensky's  mother  was  a  Jewess  and  his  father  was  a 
Slav  or  non-Jew.  The  name  Kerensky  is  more  Polish  than  it  is 
Bussian. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Duma 
about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  March,  1917  ? 

Mr. .  I  knew  Rodzianko,  and  I  knew  him  well ;  and  I  knew 

Miliukov. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  ability  and  pa- 
triotism of  these  men  ? 

Mr. .  I  think  their  patriotism  was  beyond  any  question,  and 

the  Duma  was  really  the  deciding  factor  of  the  revolution.  If  Rod- 
zianko and  the  other  members  of  the  Duma  at  the  critical  moment 
had  said,  "  No ;  we  are  opposed  to  the  revolution,"  it  would  have 
fizzled  out,  but  by  getting  back  of  the  Duma  and  the  news  spreading 
over  the  country,  the  people  were  glad  to  take  up  the  side  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  attitude  of  the  Czar  and  those  who  were 
influencing  him,  like  Razputin,  the  monk.,  etc.,  turned  the  leaders  of 
the  Duma,  did  they  not,  against  the  government  ? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  the  tiling  got  to  be  an  open  scandal,  and  the 

people  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  But  Razputin,  if  you  remem- 
ber, was  killed,  not  by  socialists,  but  by  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
by  a  nobleman,  the  young  Prince  Usupoff.  He  was  married  to  one 
oif  the  cousins  of  the  Czar. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  because  they  were  determined  to  rid 
the  Government  of  that  evil  influence? 

Mr.  .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  observe  while  you  were  there  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Germans  and  the  German  propaganda  in  Russia? 

Mr.  .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  about  it? 

Mr. .  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  anything  that  I  can  say 

is  absolutely  unquestioned.  Of  course,  the  Germans  had  a  greater 
hold  on  Russia  before  the  war  than  any  other  nationality. 

Senator  Nelson.  Economically  and  commercially? 

Mr. .  Economically  and  commercially,  and  also  in  their  in- 
fluence at  the  court.    The  Czarina  was  a  German,  and  although  they 
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say  that  when  a  woman  marries  a  foreign  husband  she  becomes  a 
foreigner  herself,  that  is  not  so.  The  leopard  can  not  very  well 
change  his  spots.  Though  they  may  be  covered  up,  they  are  still 
there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Even  the  mother  of  the  Czar,  although  she  came 
from  Denmark,  was  really  a  German? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  The  influence  of  the  court  was  German? 

Mr. .  Almost  entirely. 

Senator  'Seusos.  And  some  of  their  officers  and  generals  were  of 
German  descent  and  had  German  names? 

Mr. .  Yes  J  had  German  names.    The  minister  of  the  court 

was  Baron  Friedencks.    He  was  a  German. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  generals  was  Gen.  Rennenkampf ,  a 
German.    And  there  were  many  others. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  was  the  prime  minister — Stiirmer? 

Mr. .  Pro-German. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  minister  of  the  interior? 

Mr. .  Protopopoff?    He  was  a  Slav. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  a  Slav? 

Mr. '-,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Steri^ino.  But  pro-German  ? 

Mr. .  He  was  a  timeserver.    He  was  like  a  weathercock  on  a 

building.  He  would  turn  whichever  direction  the  wind  blew,  and 
sometimes  he  would  turn  before  it  actually  started  to  blow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Stiirmer  was  a  dangerous  pro-German? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  was  the  belief  among  the  well-informed 
people  there  concerning  the  report  that  the  grand  duke  was  removed 
from  his  command  by  pro-German  sympathizers,  because  he  was  too 
Slavic  ? 

Mr.  .  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  people  in  Russia 

about  that,  and  the  feeling  throughout  the  country,  both  among  the 
civilians  and  the  army  men,  was  one  of  great  disappointment  when 
the  grand  duke  was  banished. 

Senator  Overman.  He  was  considered  a  great  soldier,  was  he  not? 

Mr. .  Yes;  he  had  the  confidence  of  everybody. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  it  their  belief  that  the  German  influences 
removed  him  ? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  the  minister  of  war.  Gen.  Soukhomlinoff.    He 

was  pro-German. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  is  it  true  as  it  was  claimed  in  the  papers 
that  they  failed  to  provide  the  army  with  munitons  and  military 
supplies  as  they  ought  to? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  that  is  quite  true.    How  much  of  it  was  due  to 

general  shiftlessness,  lack  of  foresight,  and  how  much  was  due  to 
pro-German  influence  it  is  rather  hard  to  differentiate,  but  the  fact 
IS  that  when  the  war  broke  out  there  was  a  great  insufficiency  of  all 
weapons  of  war,  and  men,  many  of  my  own  men  that  worked  for  me 
in  the  factory  came  back,  and  told  me  that  they  had  been  sent  into 
action  with  bare  hands,  waiting  to  pick  up  the  weapon  of  some  one 
who  had  fallen  before  they  could  fire  a  shot.  Other  men  have  said 
that  they  went  into  action  with  clubs.    But  in  spite  of  those  enormous 
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drawbacks,  in  spite  of  the  insuperable  obstacles,  the  Bussians  in  the 
first  part  of  the  war  did  heroic  service,  not  only  for  Russia  but  for 
the  allies,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  had  Eussia  not  made  that  first 
excursion  into  Prussia,  Paris  would  have  fallen. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  was  a  great  help  to  the  allies  in 
1914.    That  was  under  Eennenkampf. 

Mr. .  Yes.    But  that  was  the  time  that  Col.  Massoyerdoff 

sold  out  to  the  Germans.  That  was  the  prime  reason  of  the  defeat 
at  Tannenberg. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  the  Masurian  Lakes  ^ 

Mr. .  Yes ;  and  this  fellow  Massoyerdoff  was  related  by  mar- 
riage to  the  minister  of  war,  Gen  Soukhomlinoff.    It  was  a  nasty 
German  intrigue.    Massoyerdoff  was  hanged,  but  that  was  too  late. 
Senator  Nelson.  I  think  there  was  some  treachery  in  that  disaster 
at  Tannenberg. 

Mr. .  I  think  that  is  very  well  established. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  was  this  such  a  victory  for  von  Hinden- 
berg  if  there  was  so  much  rottenness  on  the  other  side? 

Mr. .  One  of  the  men  that  was  in  that  campaign  told  me 

that  he  ran  for  about  20  miles  stark  naked  because  he  wanted  to  get 
back.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  was  closing  in  so  quickly  that  they 
abandoned  everything,  even  their  clothing,  and  ran. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Bolshevik  leaders.    One  of  the  witnesses 
this  afternoon  mentioned  the  name  Peters. 

Now,  I  have  been  very  credibly  informed  that  this  Peters  is  a 
Kussian  anarchist,  or  probably  a  Lett,  who  had  been  living  in  Lon- 
don, and  you  gentlemen  will  no  doubt  recall  some  years  ago  an 
incident  in  White  Chapel,  I  think  it  was  on  Sydney  Street,  where  a 
band  of  dangerous  anarchists  were  besieged  m  a  house.  Winston 
Churchill  took  charge  of  the  operations,  I  believe.  This  Peters  was 
one  of  this  crowd,  and  this  is  the  man  now  that  is  exercising  the  ^ 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  decent  element  in  Russia. 

Senator  Neuson.  Evidently  he  has  taken  a  post  graduate  course 
to  fit  him  for  that  job.     . 

Mr. .  Yes.    Then  the  feeling  toward  this  country — I  would 

like  to  speak  about  that.  During  the  war  and  after  the  revolution 
up  to  the  time  I  left.  The  feeling  toward  this  country  after  the  war 
was  a  very  friendly  one.  People  thought  that  this  country  was  dis- 
interested in  its  friendship  to  Russia,  for  I  recall  it  is  one  of  the 
Russian  traditions  that  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  famine  this 
country  sent  over  ships  with  grain  to  help  the  people,  and  that  had 
been  passed  down  as  a  tradition.  But  after  the  revolution,  when  so 
many  of  these  men  that  had  been  living  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
came  back  to  Russia,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  spread  the  reports 
around  that  America  was  not  friendly  to  Russia,  that  it  was  a  capi- 
talistic country,  and  that  aU  they  wanted  was  gain  and  to  get  money. 
All  these  returned  Russians  coming  back  to  that  country  had  been 
working  in  the  sweatshops  where  tney  had  been  sweated  by  men  of 
their  own  race,  the  Jewish  race,  and  some  of  them  may  have  spread 
these  reports  in  good  faith,  had  not  known  a  better  life  in  this  coun- 
try, had  been  sweated  and  had  been  exploited,  their  living  condi- 
tions had  been  bad,  and  the  cost  of  living  was  high,  and  they  spread 
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these  reports  over  there  that  America  was  not  that  heaven  on  earth, 
which  some  people  liad  said,  but  was  a  miserable,  grinding,  capitalis- 
tic country.    That  began  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  wide  masses  of 
population  over  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  food  supply  in 
Russia?  If  they  had  means  of  transportation  and  distribution,  do 
you  think  they  have  enough  grain  in  Russia  if  it  were  distributed,  if 
they  had  means  of  distribution,  to  supply  their  own  people? 

Mr. .  I  can  not  give  you  an  answer  out  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, but  from  people  who  have  returned  from  Russia — Americans— 
and  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  now  in  New  York  that  I  know 
quite  well,  I  believe  that  the  stock  of  provisions  in  Russia  is  quite 
ample  to  feed  the  entire  population,  if  they  could  only  be  distributed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  my  recollection  is  that  in  normal  times 
Russia  had  upward  of  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export — from 
100,000,000  up  to  200,000,000. 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  always  had  a  few  Provinces  in  the  south- 
east of  Russia  that  were  in  the  arid  belt,  where  crops  frequently 
failed.     That  has  been  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  past,  has  it  not? 

Mr. .  That  has  been  a  very  frequent  occurrence.  I  can  re- 
member in  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  Russia,  probably  three  or 
four  occasions  that  there  were  popular  subscriptions  to  help  the 
people  who  were  starving. 

Senator  Nei.son.  Those  were  the  provmces  on  the  Lower  Volga 
and  the  Don  ? 

Mr.  .  The  last  one  was  lower,  as  far  as  Orenburg,  down 

through  there.  I  remember  our  men  in  the  factory  took  up  very 
liberal  subscriptions. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  they  had  transportation  facilities  so  that  they 
could  distribute  their  food,  they  no  doubt  would  have  ample  supply 
for  their  uses? 

Mr.  .  I  think  so.    The  manager  of  our  company  was  over 

here  in  New  York  recently.  We  cabled  him  last  fall  to  come  over 
and  let  us  know  what  was  going  on  in  his  territorv\  His  headquar- 
ters are  at  Irkutsk.  It  is  about  halfway  across  Siberia,  near  Lake 
Baikal.  He  arrived  in  New  York  the  latter  end  of  November,  and 
is  probably  back  in  Vladivostok  now.  He  told  me,  with  regard  to 
the  food  supply,  that  all  through  Siberia  there  were  large  supplies, 
but  that  they  were  unavailable  on  account  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
transportation  system.    Siberia  has  been  a  great  butter  country. 

Senator  Sterling.  Does  this  factor  enter  into  the  distribution  of 
the  food  supply — the  reluctance  or  the  refusal  of  the  peasants  to  give 
up  their  wheat,  to  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  — .  Yes ;  that  is  also  a  very  important  factor.    I  do  know 

that  even  before  I  left  Russia  in  our  district,  while  it  was  not  an 
agricultural  district,  that  it  was  not  comparable  with  the  black-earth 
belt,  is  very  much  ICvSS  productive,  but  in  the  outlying  villages  the 
peasants  had  dug  holes  in  the  ground — ^pits — in  which  to  put  their 
surplus  grain.  Then  they  had  felled  small  trees  and  laid  the  trunks 
across  and  covered  the  trunks  with  earth,  and  covered  them  over  so 
that  nobody  could  find  it. 
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Senator  Nelson.  That  was  to  keep  it  from  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
-ernment? 

Mr. .  There  was  not  a  Bolshevik  government  at  that  time; 

but  the  food  situation  was  getting  to  be  so  serious,  and  parties  were 
going  out  looking  for  food  and  tating  it  by  force.  This  was  a  means 
which  the  peasants  took  to  avoid  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  that  the  peasants  would  not  be  unwil- 
ling to  sell  at  a  fair  price  ? 

Mr. .  Money  began  to  lose  its  value,  and  they  did  not  want 

the  money.  I  know  of  one  case  of  a  rolling  mill  near  Moscow  where 
the  wages  of  the  men  had  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  homes 
they  were  keeping  this  paper  money  in  bundles,  and  one  woman 
brought  a  bundle  to  the  office  and  asked  to  have  it  changed,  because 
the  mice  had  eaten  the  corners  off  of  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  a  man  wanted  to  buv  a  suit  of  clothes,  he 
would  have  to  haul  the  money  down  in  a  cart  ? 

Mr. .  A  suit  of  clothes  when  I  left  cost  1,000  rubles. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  in  Russia  a  specias  of  cooperative  com- 
pany, did  they  not? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  what  their  plan  of  opera- 
tion was? 

Mr. .  The  cooperative  idea  had  taken  firm  root  throughout 

Eussia  and  over  through  to  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  among  the  peasants  and  the  traders? 

Mr. .  It  is  among  almost  everybody.    There  were  all  sorts 

of  cooperative  societies.  There  would  be  one  cooperative  society 
among  the  peasants  for  the  buying  of  seeds  and  the  buying  of  agricul- 
tural implements. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  these  cooperative  societies  buying  societies 
or  are  they  for  both  buying  and  selling? 

Mr. .  Both  buying  and  selling;  buying  and  distributing. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  they  operate  in  their  buying  through 
these  societies — these  corporations? 

Mr. .  Buying  and  selling  equally. 

Senator  Nelson,  rfow  has  it  worked;  how  has  it  succeeded? 

Mr. .  If  a  few  people  wanted  to  start  a  cooperative  society, 

they  first  draft  by-laws,  take  them  to  the  authorities  and  have  them 
confirmed,  then  each  one  puts  in  a  certain  amount  of  money.  It  is 
a  sort  of  stock  svstom. 

Senator  Nflson.  What  I  mean  is  this,  not  just  how  they  form 
them,  but  I  mean  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  actual  operation? 
Have  they  proved  useful? 

Mr.  — .  I  should  say  that  they  have  proved  distinctly  useful, 

and  they  have  increased  very  much  since  the  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  are  they  carrying  on  those  cooperative 
societies  now  ? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  I  believe  they  are,  and  the  operations  of  them 

are  much  larger  than  before,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  money 
turned  over,  but,  of  course,  that  is  explained  very  largely  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  ruble. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  carry  on  banking  in  that  way,  too, 
through  cooperative  societies  ? 
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Mr. .  Yes.  ^ 

Senator  Nelson.  'And  creamery  business  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Siberia  is  a  great  butter  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr. .  It  is  a  great  butter  country. 

Senator  Nfxson.  Is  their  butter  made  in  creameries? 

Mr. .  Yes;  in  creameries,  and  they  are  largely  in  cooperative 

creameries.  Our  man  that  I  spoke  of,  our  Siberian  manager,  tells 
me  that  there  are  thousands  of  tons  of  butter  in  Siberia  now,  and  that 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  proper  lubricants  for  railroad  cars  and  wagons 
and  trucks,  they  are  using  butter. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  some  of  that  here. 
Is  it  really  good  butter? 

Mr.  .  Splendid.     I  spoke  awhile  ago  about  the  feeling  in 

Russia  toward  the  United  States,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution 
it  was  friendly.  But  when  these  fellows  came  back  and  spread 
these  reports  about  this  country,  the  feeling  changed.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  little  Bolshevik  newspaper  that  has  now  become  one  of 

their  chief  organs,  called  the  ,  which  means  The  Truth,  in 

which  they  had  some  very  insulting  articles  directed  against  Minister 
Francis  of  the  United  Sta.tes.  This  country  went  into  the  war  after 
the  revolution.  Up  to  that  time  when  any  new  country  had  declared 
war  on  the  central  powers,  they  had  rejoicings  and  street  processions 
and  speeches.  But  when  this  country  came  into  it  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.    The  thing  fell  absolutely  flat. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  there  when  the  Root  conmiission 
came  over? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  feeling  about  that? 

Mr. .  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  feeling ;  that  is,  no  seri- 
ous feeling.    It  did  not  touch  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  that  they  circulated  the  report  that 
this  commission  represented  the  capitalists? 

Mr.  — = .  Yes;  although  on  the  commission,  as  you  know,  almost 

every  section  of  society  was  represented. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  the  cold  reception  which  they 
gave  our  entry  into  the  war  was  due  to  propaganda  that  was  going 
on  over  there  poisoning  their  minds? 

Mr. .  That  was  probably  the  primary  factor. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  Lenine  declared  that 
there  was  a  state  of  war  existing  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr. .  He  is  said  to  have  done  so. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  a  public  utterance? 

Mr.  .  In  a  speech  before  the  central  soviet  in  Moscow,  and 

then  Tchitcherin  qualified  that  by  a  long  rigamarole  which  said  they 
were  not  at  war  with  the  working  classes  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  they  were  at  war  with  the  capitalists. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  what  you  know  about  Russia,  how  do  you 
look  upon  the  situation  ?  Do  you  think  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, the  biggest  share  of  them,  are  substantially  anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr. — .  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  would  be  glad  to  have  us  give  them  a 
helping  hand? 
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Mr. .  They  are  praying  for  it 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  they  need  really  more  than  anything 
else  is  ammunition  and  guns — military  supplies? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  require  a  very 

small  American  or  allied 'force  to  bring  about  order  in  Eussia,  and 
it  might  not  even  be  ne^'essary  for  these  fellows  to  fight,  but  to  give 
moral  support,  and  to  act  as  a  guard  to  the  munitions  which  they 
would  bring  in  with  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand — ^see  if  I  am  correct,  and  I  gather 
this  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers — that  practically  the 
anti-Bolshevik  forces,  those  that  are  opposed  to  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
have  control  of  the  whole  Siberian  line  clear  up  as  far  west  as  Perm. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr. .  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  the  Bolshevik  government  has  no  power 
in  that  country  ? 

Mr. .  No.    Here  is-  a  map  of  Siberia  and  the  greater  f)ortion 

of  European  Russia. 

[A  map  was  shown  and  described  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.] 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  other  day,  the  Omsk  govern- 
ment has  made  arrangements  with  Japan  to  provide  men,  munitions, 
and  money  in  return  for  iron  and  coal  concessions  along  here  [indi- 
cating].   This  is  very  rich. 

Senator  Overman.  What  province  is  that? 

Mr.  .  The  pre- Amur,  "pre"  meaning  at  or  adjoining  the 

Amur  River. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  what  would  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
feeling  in  Russia  generally  as  to  Japan  and  Japanese  intervention? 
Is  there  a  prejudice  against  Japan,  or  a  fear  of  Japan? 

Mr.  .  There  is  a  certain  fear  of  Japan,  more  particularly 

in  Siberia,  it  being  nearer.  But  iii  Russia,  at  the  time  I  left,  they 
were  getting  so  pessimistic,  and  that  was  before  the  Bolshevik  upris- 
ing, that  they  would  have  welcomed  the  devil  himself  if  he  had  come 
to  help  them.  There  has  been  a  very  general  feeling  in  that  country 
and  also  in  some  of  the  European  countries  that  one  of  the  contribii- 
tarv  causes  of  the  revolution  w^as  the  very  bad  labor  conditions  in 
Russia.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  labor  conditions,  as  a  whole,  were  bad. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wages  were  low,  compared  with  our  wages,  and 
the  hours  of  labor  were  long? 

Mr.  .  In  our  factory,  and  we  are  not  an  exception  to  the 

general  rule,  we  worked  exactly  the  same  hours  that  we  do  in  our 
factories  in  the  United  States.  . 

Senator  Nelson.  Eight  hours? 

Mr. .  Nine  hours.    We  are  working  eight  hours  now.    That 

is  the  basic  day. 

Senator  NeiIson.  How  do  your  wages  compare  with  ours? 

Mr.  .  About  half,  but  the  cost  of  living  was  about  half. 

That  is  to  say  for  all  practical  purposes  the  ruble  may  be  considered 
as  a  dollar.  "^No  matter  which  way  you  take  it,  whether  buying  or 
selling.  There  are  very  large  cotton  mills  on  the  line  running  from 
Moscow  to  Nijni  Novogorod,  and  these  mills  are  among  the  best  in 
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the  world,  magnificent  buildings,  well  ventilated,  with  sanitary  ar-. 
rangenients,  excellent  sanitary  arrangements,  and  dormitories,  both 
for  the  married  employees  and  also  for  the  unmarried. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  any  woolen  factories  there  ? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  are  the  flour  mills  ? 

Mr. .  Very  good. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  I  understand  that  their  warehouse  and  ele- 
vator facilities  are  very  poor  down  in  the  black  belt? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  that  they  do  not  handle  grain  as  we  do 
in  this  country? 

^  Mr.  — .  Not  to  the  same  extent,  although  down  on  the  Black 

Sea,  at  Novorosiisk,  for  instance,  there  is  probably  one  of  the  largest 
grain  elevators  in  the  world,  not  far  from  Odessa,' along  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  wheat  do  they  grow  there,  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat,  according  to  latitude? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  is  the  spring  wheat  grown  farther  to  the 
north  a  hard  wheat? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Will  it  compare  with  our  hard  wheat,  such  as  is 
grown  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  the  Dakotas  ? 

Mr. .  I  am  not  an  agriculturist  and  know  very  little  about 

it,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  I  imagine  it  will  compare  very  favor 
ably  with  Minnesota  wheat. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  some  of  our  varieties  from  there.  They 
raise  a  good  deal  of  rye  in  Russia,  do  they  not? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  They  do  not  raise  much  corn? 

Mr. .    No;  not  a  great  deal  of  corn. 

Senator  Overman.  How  far  is  that  from  Moscow,  where  the  allies 
are? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  it  is  about  100  miles.  This  Kola  line  [in- 
dicating on  the  map]  runs  up  to  the  Muruian  coast.  The  Russians 
built  that  after  the  war  commenced. 

Mr.  .  Incidentally,  the  Chinese  coolies  tluit  were  working 

on  that  line  now  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Bolshevik  army. 

Senator  NeLwSON.  That  road  must  be  700  or  800  miles  h^ng. 

Mr. .  This  military  situation  in  the  north  looks  to  me.  going 

back  td  history  to  find  a  parallel,  like  the  abandonment  of  Gen.  Gor- 
don in  Khartum  in  1885.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  nuich  occupied  with 
parliamentary  reform  that  he  did  not  take  action  until  his  colleagues 
in  the  ministry  threatened  to  resign,  and  then  he  grudgingly  sent  a 
small  force,  but  it  arrived  too  late. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  if  we  had  20,000  uien  at  Archangel, 
good  soldiers,  fighting  men,  and  plenty  of  amnmnition,  and  guns,  to 
supply  the  Russians,  it  would  end  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
allied  forces  in  northern  Russia  or  reenforcing  those  allies,  which 
would  be  the  better,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr. .  To  my  mind,  reenforcements. 
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Senator  Nelson.  But  we  must  remember  now  that  this  winter  we 
onn  not  eet  any  ships  into  Archangel  nor  can  any  ships  get  out  of 
there.  That  is  the  situation.  The  only  way  we  can  get  relief  is  to 
send  ships  by  the  Murman  coast  and  have  them  come  down  that 
way  [indicating].  We  could  not  get  anything  into  Archangel  now 
nor  could  the  Archangel  troops  get  out. 

Mr.  .  I  do  not  know  whether  this  road  [indicating]  is  in 

working  order  or  not.  But  even  as  it  is  there  will  be  a  long  march 
across  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  would  have  to  control  the  railroad. 

Mr. .  But  they  not  only  would  have  to  control  the  road  that 

runs  to  Kola,  but  they  would  have  to  go  across  a  tract  of  country 
some  300  or  400  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  would  have  to  go  down  as  far  as  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Mr. .  Yes ;  they  would  have  to  cut  south  of  Lake  Onega  and 

cut  across  here  [indicating]. 

One  of  the  witnesses  the  other  day,  I  saw  in  the  New  York  Times 
report,  gave  the  assumed  names  and  the  real  names  of  a  lot  of  Bol- 
shevik officials.  I  have  had  in  my  possession  quite  a  while  a  much 
shorter  list  and  as  the  names  in  my  list  are  included  in  the  other  one 
I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  use. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  it  include  any  names  not  on  the  other  list? 

Mr. .  It  includes  two  or  three.     This  is  a  list  of  the  members 

of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workers' 
Deputies,  constituted  in  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  us  have  them. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workers' 
Deputies  as  constituted  in  1917: 


Known  as :  Real  Name : 

Soiikhnnoff Himmel 

Kamenoff Rosenfeld 

Stekloff Nakamkes 

ZinovieiT Apfelbaum 

MartofT Cederbaum 

Pargoul Heifand 

Zagodsky JCrokman 

Trotsky Bronsteln 


Known  as :  Real  Name : 

Goreff Goldman 

Meshkovsky Goldenberg 

Larin Lourier 

Bognndoff Sllbersteln 


Skobeleff- 

Cheidse 

Tseretelli. 


All  Grusinlans.  Their 
names  are  their  real 
names. 


Mr. 


There  is  one  other  thing,  if  I  may  take  a  few  minutes  of 


your  time.  There  was  a  certain  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  who  was 
out  in  Russia  for  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  returned  to  this 
country  before  I  did,  or  about  the  same  time,  and  this  little  pam- 
phlet that  I  have  in  my  hand  contains  a  speech  of  Hon.  William  M. 
Calder,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  January  31, 1918,  embodying  an 
address  by  Col.  William  B.  Thompson  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Club, 
New  YorK  City.  Col.  Thompson's  statement  is  very  much  of  a  brief 
for  the  Bolsheviki,  and  I  consider  it  is  the  most  insidious  sort  of 
propaganda  that  has  been  put  out.  There  are  statements  here  that 
time  has  proved  to  be  entirely  false.  He  said  [reading] : 

At  the  time  I  reached  IVtrojo'ad  that  noble  Russian  patriot,  Alexander 
Kerensky — and  I  am  deliberate  in  calling;  bim  a  noble  man — was  attempting  a 
coalitron  ;?ovemment,  a  government  representing  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The- 
rich,  however,  were  not  satisfied  to  work  with  the  poor. 

That  is  not  so. 
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And  again  [reading] : 

The  terrorism  under  which  the  limited  property-owning  class  is  living  in 
Russia  is  sliglit  compared  with  the  terrorism  in  which  the  workingman  and  the 
peasant  lives  in  contemplating  a  return  of  the  power  of  the  old  regime. 

Nonsense. 

He  says  [reading] : 

I  will  say  right  here  that  if  at  any  time  during  my  travels  I  was  a  witness  of 
deeds  of  wanton  destruction  and  violence,  it  was  not  In  Russia.  If  at  any  time 
I  was  subjected  to  any  discourtesy  or  incivility,  it  was  not  in  Russia.  If  at 
any  time  I  was  in  danger,  it  was  not  in  Russia. 

And  again  [reading]  : 

When  I  say  that  they  want  peace,  I  do  not  say  that  they  want  a  separate 
peace.  Democratic  Russia,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  make  a  separate  peace 
with  autocriilic  Germany.  The  present  government  has  not  ordered  the  sol- 
diers away  from  the  trenches.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  filling  the  places  of  de- 
serters with  new  soldiers  recruited  from  the  red  guard. 

And  others  of  like  language. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  was  that  printed? 

Mr. .  Tliis  was  printed  in  1918.  It  was  printed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  in  Washington. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  was  the  speech  delivered? 

Mr. .  In  the  Senate  the  31st  of  January,  1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  Delivered  here  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  I  remember  Senator  Calder  put  it  in.  I 
remember  when  he  put  it  in. 

Mr. .  The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  about  this  thing 

is  not  so  much  the  statements  here  but  the  propaganda  possibilities, 
because  I  have  a  niece  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  public 
schools,  and  these  things  were  distributed  among  the  teachers  to  give 
to  the  diildren.  That  is  what  I  call  Bolshevist  propaganda  of  an  in- 
sidious kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  know  him  when  he  was  in  Russia? 

Mr. .  I  never  met  him. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  he  assisted  the  Bolsheviki 
there  ? 

Mr.  .  There  were  rumors  to  that  eifect,  but  I  do  not  know 

whether  he  did  or  not.    I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  reported  to  be  a  very  wealthy  man,  is  he 
not! 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  millionaire? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  he  acquire  his  millions? 

Mr. .  By  tlie  sale,  I  believe,  of  copper  stock. 

Capt.  Lester.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  a  question  or  two 

about  the  work  of  the  Creel  bureau  in  Petrograd,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Information.  Did  you  observe  any  of  the  activities  of  that 
bureau  there? 

Mr.  .  I  think  all  I  can  sav  about  that  is  this.     When  our 

very  efficient  and  very  faithful  consul,  Mr.  Summers,  was  in  Moscow 
and  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country's  service,  he  asked  me  one  day 
whether,  in  view  of  the  ramifications  of  our  organization  through- 
out Russia,  we  would  consent  to  distribute  material,  and  I  told  him 
I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  I  furnished  the  list  of  names  of  our 
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office  managers  throughout  the  country,  and  he  said  he  would  under- 
take to  send  them  this  material,  but  I  can  not  say  whether  it  was 
done  or  not.  It  was  shortly  before  I  left  the  country  that  he  asked 
me  about  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr. .  No,  I  think. not,  sir;  but  I  can  only  express  my  own 

personal  gratification  of  the  highest  kind  that  you  gentlemen  have 
undertaken  this  inquiry.  I  have  been  back  in  this  country  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  I  felt  like  a  prophet  in  the  wilderness.  Nobody 
seemed  to  care  what  I  had  to  say  about  Russia.  But  you  under- 
stand that  what  I  have  said  in  criticism  of  the  Russian  people  applies 
only  to  the  Bolsheviki,  and  there  are  no  doubt  large  numbers  of 
people  calling  themselves  Bolsheviki  simply  because  the  only  way 
to  get  something  to  eat  is  to  profess  Bolshevik  doctrine. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  think  that  Bolshevism  is  a  menace  here 
now? 

Mr. .  I  think  it  is  a  very  severe  menace,  and  as  I  think  I 

said  when  I  began  to  give  my  testmionj,  the  fact  of  this  taking  place 
in  Russia  is  merely  incideptal;  that  if  this  country  had  presented 
the  same  conditions  as  Russia  did  when  these  fellows  started  their 
active  campaign,  it  would  have  been  this  country,  or  it  might  have 
been  France,  or  Portugal,  or  it  might  have  been  Brazil.  They,  with 
intense  cunning,  selected  their  ground,  the  ground  that  promised 
the  best  fruits,  and  I  think  they  made  the  best  selection  they  could 
possibly  have  made,  but  I  do  tnink  it  is  a  severe  menace  not  only 
for  this  country  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  documents  in  this  country  show  that  they 
are  now  engaged  in  a  propaganda  of  the  most  vicious  kind.  I  have 
documents  m  my  room  that  came  right  from  Minneapolis,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  where  I  live,  a  city  about  the  size  of  Washington, 
and  I  am  surprised  at  the  number  of  Bolsheviki  they  have  out  there. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  17, 1919,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
80729—19 22 
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HONDAT,  PEBB0ABT  17,  1910. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciart, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.80  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  Wolcott,  Xelson,  and 
Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, you  may  proceed.  ' 

TESTIHONT  OF  HB.  BOGEK  E.  SIMHONS— Besumed. 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  were  speaking,  at  the  close  of  my  testimony  on 
Saturday,  of  the  acts  of  brutality  and  other  terrorism  which  I  saw 
while  I  was  in  prison. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about,  which  I  noticed 
when  I  got  out  of  prison.  The  first  is  that  by  force  of  arms  men  and  / 
women  were  compelled  to  labor ;  not  at  any  labor  that  they  chose,  but 
at  any  labor  that  the  Bolsheviki  assigned  to  them.  Much  of  this  labor 
was  of  a  character  for  which  thev  were  totally  unfit — even  physically 
unfit.  For  instance,  men  who  had  been  making  a  living  by  their 
brains — ^lawyers,  merchants,  clerks,  school-teachers,  etc. — ^many  of 
whom  had  reached  an  age  when  it  was  hard  for  them  to  buckle  down 
to  physical  labor,  were  compelled,  with  machine  guns  behind  them, 
to  go  into  the  ditch,  to  street  cleaning,  to  unloading  railroad  cars  of 
wood,  coal,  flour,  and  other  heavy  freight,  and  to  haul  cumbersome 
materials  on  wagons,  such  as  stone,  brick,  and  lumber.  Further — 
although  I  did  not  see  it,  still  I  have  heard  of  it  many  times — that 
many  such  people  were  compelled  to  dig  the  graves  in  which  their 
own  class  and  others  were  soon  to  be  buried. 

I  remember  one  instance  of  a  lady.  I  was  walking  from  the  Eu- 
rope Hotel'  to  the  American  Embassy. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  Petrograd ;  yes,  sir.  There  was  a  gang  cleaning 
the  streets  with  picks  and  shovels  by  loosening  the  snow  which,  of 
course,  by  being  driven  over  for  aays,  had  become  very  packed, 
almost  ice.  To  remove  it  required  the  use  of  picks.  Among  this  force 
was  a  young  lady  of,  I  should  say,  perhaps  the  age  of  22  or  23  years, 
dressed  in  a  sealskin  coat,  and  whose  general  appearance  showed  that 
she  belonged  to  the  upper  classes.  Her  manipulation  of  the  pick  was 
one  of  the  most  amusing  instances  I  saw.    She  was  barely  able  physi- 
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cally  even  to  raise  the  pick.  She  toiled  with  great  labor.  I  walked 
over  to  her  and  said  that  apparently  she  was  incapable  of  doing  such 
work.  Her  reply  was  that  sne  was  compelled  to,  lor  the  little  money 
that  her  father  had  left  her  mother  and  herself  had  been  lost  when 
the  banks  were  confiscated,  and  that  she  could  not  buy  any  food  with- 
out money.  Food  was  at  a  very  high  price,  tiieref ore  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  work,  and  that  the  only  work  they  would  assign  her  to  do 
was  this  using  the  pick  and  shovel. 

Senator  Wolcott,  Do  I  understand  that  they  would  not  permit  her 
to  work  at  something  else  if  she  could  have  found  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  was  little  else  available  except  what  officials 
would  assign. 

Senator  WoLCorr.  They  had  the  reins  so  in  their  hands  that  they 
could 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  directed  all  labor;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  They  were  the  task  masters,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
nation  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  put  the  people  to  work  in  whatever  way 
they  wanted? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Woixxxrr.  Regardless  of  the  aptitude  or  condition  of  the 
particular  citizens? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  And  to  show  you  the  character  of  this 
woman,  I  oifered  her — of  course,  I  pitied  her — a  small  sum  of  money. 
She  refused,  and  turned  her  back  and  walked  away.'  saying  that  she 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  this  labor,  but  she  rerused  the  money. 
Virtually,  she  implied  by  so  doing  that  she  did  not  want  charity; 
she  wanted  work. 

Another  instance.  I  was  carrying  from  the  American  consulate 
a  heavy  package — fairly  heavy,  because  the  distance  was  long — and 
I  guess  I  showed  I  was  laboring  under  it  a  little.  A  very  neat-looking 
girl  of  the  middle  class  came  up  to  me  and  asked  permission  to  carry 
the  package.  When  I  looked  at  her  frail  stature  I  told  her  that  she 
could  not  do  it.  She  replied  that  she  had  to  make  money,  and  she 
wanted  to  do  any  work  possible.  I  offered  her  a  little  money;  she 
also  refused  to  accept  it. 

As  for  the  men,  it  was  a  very  frequent  sight  to  see  them,  as  I  told 
you,  laboring  with  horses  and  carts,  shoveling  material  off  the  carts, 
etc.,  and  many  of  them  you  could  see  were  neither  experienced  nor 
capable  of  such  work.  Many  of  them  also  were  sent  to  dig  trenches 
at  the  various  frontg,  I  remember  hearing. 

Senator  Overman.  Could  you  tell  from  the  faces  of  those  people 
whether  they  were  hunger-pinched  or  starved  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  As  to  these  particular  ones  I  can  not  say  that  I 
noticed  that,  sir;  but  I  very  frequently  noticed  people  whose  faces 
indicated  hunger,  many  people  unable  to  get  on  their  feet  as  the 
result  of  hunger,  and  some  dead,  who  they  said  died  of  hunger.  As 
to  these  particular  ones,  I  did  not  notice  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  l^Tien  you  use  the  expression  "  get  on  their 
feet,"  do  you  use  it  metaphorically,  or  is  that  literally  true? 

Mr.  'Simmons.  In  a  literal  sense.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that 
hunip^er  affects  people  in  that  manner.    The  first  thing,  they  sit  down, 
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and  then  they  fall  over  as  if  from  exhaustion,  and  then  they  say  death 
comes  slowly.  There  were  many  of  them,  very  refined  looking  and 
very  substantial  people,  whom  you  could  see  sitting  on  doorsteps,  on 
curbs,  and  places  of  that  kind,  who  would  tell  you,  begging,  that  they 
were  in  dire  need  of  food. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear,  Mr.  Simmons,  of  the  case  where 
old  men  were  made  to  dig  the  graves  of  their  sons  condemned  to 
death  and  who  were  shot  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  their  sons  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  T  ever  heard  that  phase  of  it,  sirj 
but  I  heard  many,  many  times  that  they  were  compelled  to  dig  the 
graves  of  friends  and  people  of  their  own  class,  and  often  their  own 
graves. 

Senator  0\'erman.  Even  to  dig  their  own  graves? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes ;  and  I  would  hear  that  they  would  be  arrested 
soon  afterwards  because  they  would  protest,  or  on  some  pretext,  and 
|is  a  result  would  be  thrown  in  prison,  and  die  there  or  be  executed; 
but,  as  I  say,  they  were  rumors,  and  I  did  not  see  the  occurrences. 

The  men  were  not  only  compelled  to  labor,  but  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  army.  Alexander  Schultz  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
had  a  home — ^work  of  some  kind — and  he  had  small  means,  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  sold  his  property  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  went  back  home  and  put  his  funds  into  bonds,  because  he 
wanted  to  help  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Put  it  in  Kussian  bonds? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Russian  liberty  bonds.  He  went  back  to  Russia, 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  worked  himself  up.  When  I  saw  him — 
just  after  the  army  was  demobilized — ^he  was  a  lieutenant.  Bolshe- 
viks compelled  Mr.  Schultz  to  go  into  service  to  help  the  organiza- 
tion and  disciplining  of  the  Red  Guard  Army,  and  he  told  me  that 
they  compelled  him  by  force  to  do  it.  He  said  he  loathed  it  and 
that  he  would  do  anything  in  his  power  if  he  could  only  get  away 
to  go  up  north  and  join  the  allies.  He  spoke  of  many  other  officers 
among  his  acquaintances  who  would  do  likewise  if  this  duress  of 
arms  was  not  behind  them,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
country. 

One  of  the  guards  of  my  prison  was  a  Lett.  He  spoke  English, 
having  been  in  England.  I  said  to  him,  "  Why  are  you  a  Bolshe- 
vik? "  He  came  right  back  and  said,  "I  am  not  a  Bolshevik."  He 
said, ''  I  would  get  out  of  here  in  a  minute  if  I  could,  but  I  can  not 
leave  even  the  city  without  permission.  If  I  do  not  stay  and  do  my 
duty  as  a  guard  and  as  a  soldier,  I  will  be  shot,  as  others  have  been.'^ 

I  was  saying  that  men  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
that  by  the  policy  of  force  the  Red  Guard  organization  had  been 
largely  built  up.  It  started,  as  you  know,  with  the  Lettish  troops, 
who  were  brought  into  Russia  with  promises  of  big  pay  and  plenty  of 
food  and  ^ain  from  other  sources,  I  presume  as  the  result  of  plunder. 
Letts,  with  contingents  of  Chinese,  and  German  prisoners,  were  the 
nutleus  of  the  Red  Army.  The  Bolsheviks  had  great  trouble  in  get- 
ting numbers  of  Russians  to  join  and  help  them.  It  was  after 
the  leaders  saw  the  protests  of  the  people  rising  universally  that 
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they  resorted  to  the  force  of  arms,  the  machine  gun  and  the  bayonet, 
to  mobilize  the  Red  Army.  Conscription  was  from  the  age  of  16  or 
18, 1  do  not  faiow  which,  to  56  years. 

Senator  Overman.  By  means  of  these  Lettish  troops  they  were 
able  to  disarm  the  people  and  get  munitions  and  guns,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Their  purpose  in  disarming  the  people  was  in 
order  that  they  might  force  or  compel  this  terrorism  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  one  of  the  worst  things  in  reeard  to  the 
terrorisjn  was  the  "  leveling  of  intelligence,"  as  was  made  public  in 
one  of  the  speeches  of  either  Trotsky  or  Lenine.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  the  documentary  proofs  of  this,  as  I  did  not  have  time  "before  I 
left  home  to  get  them,  but  I  think  that  you  will  find  from  witnesses 
who  follow  me — and  I  trust  that  one  of  them  at  least  will  be  able  to 
submit  to  you  documentary  proofs — ^that  this  aim  of  the  leveling  of 
intelligence  was  one  of  the  most  ghastly  aspects  of  the  terrorism. 
Men  who  were  thought  to  have  more  intelligence  than  was  healthy 
for  the  cause  of  the  social  revolution  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,* 
and  I  am  Sure  I  am  right  when  I  say  many  of  them  on  this  ground 
were  put  to  death.  This  leveling  of  intelligence  followed  a  declaration 
in  a  public  speech — I  do  not  think  it  was  a  decree — of  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  this  policy,  if  grasped,  will  show  you  how  dangerous 
this  whole  international  campaign  of  the  Bolsheviks,  based  on  class 
antagonism,  is. 

Famine,  gentlemen,  was  widespread,  especially  in  the  cities,  and 
by  the  use  of  food,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  arms — ^because  the  Bolshe- 
viks had  mobilized  the  food  supplies  available  for  distribution,  and 
they  used  it  as  they  used  arms — ^they  compelled  people  to  bow  to  their 
behests. 

I  remember  that  this  man  Alexander  Schultz,  of  whom  I  spoke, 
who  was  a  lieutenant,  told  me  of  officers  who  were  fighting  against 
the  English  and  the  entente  and  the  Americans,  as  well  as  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, because  the  authorities  said,  "  We  have  the  food,  and  if  you 
want  to  save  your  family,  your  wife  and  your  children,  from  starva- 
tion you  will  have  to  take  up  your  gun  or  your  sword  and  go  into 
the  army." 

Aside  from  that  the  prices  of  foods,  as  you  know,  were  extortionate; 
and  even  if  you  had  the  money,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  it 
outside  of  the  community  stores ;  and  the  food,  of  course,  there  would 
not  be  sold  except  on  cards,  under  a  rigid  system  of  distribution. 

All  of  this  terrorism,  gentlemen,  the  result  of  Bolshevism,  I  think 
was  instigated  by  Germany,  for  the  Bolsheviks  had  been  put  in 
power  by  Germany.  I  do  not  think  this  story  I  am  going  to  teU 
you  has  ever  been  printed,  and  I  doubt  if  more  than  a  few  of 
the  Americans  formerly  in  Russia  know  anything  about  it,  but  it 
makes  a  strong  case.  The  man  who  told  me  this  was  the  man  who 
directly  did  the  work,  and  when  he  told  it  to  me  I  thought  it  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  take  him  to  Moscow  and  make  him  repeat  it 
before  the  American  consul  general  under  oath. 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  the  way,  did  he  go  with  you  and  make  his 
statement  under  oath? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  Wlien  the  war  broke  out  this  man  was 
teaching  in  a  school  in  Germany.    He  was  a  socialist  and  a  Russian ; 
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had  been  in  exile  in  Siberia  under  the  Czar  and  had  worked  for  many 
years  to  brins  about  revolution  in  Russia.  He  was  a  socialist,  but  a 
socialist  of  me  conservative  type  that  believed  in  bringing  about 
socialism  by  evolution  and  not  by  revolution.  One  day  a  man  came 
to  him  and  said, ''  The  imperial  chancellor  wants  a  Russian  to  go  to 
Switzerland  to  study  the  schools  of  socialism." 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  the  imperial  chancellor  at  that  time, 
Stiirmer  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  Hollweg. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  the  imperial  chancellor  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  at  that  time,  but 
this  was  just  before  the  Russian  revolution — ^the  first  revolution,  of 
March,  1917. 

Senator  Neuson.  It  was  Bethmann-HoUweg,  I  think. 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  thought.  They  wanted  a  man  to  go 
to  Switzerland  because  that  republic  was  the  seat  or  the  headquarters 
of  the  different  schools  of  socialism — ^Russian  socialism  particu- 
larly— and  they  wanted  a  study  made  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the 
most  radical  school.  He  tried  to  induce  the  socialists  to  undertake 
this,  knowing  he  wanted  to  bring  about  revolution  in  Russia,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  overthrow  the  Czar.  They  said  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  appropriate  5,000,000  marks  if  that  school,  or 
the  men  representing  that  school,  would  go  into  Russia  and  start  a 
propaganda.       .       . 

Tnis  man,  my  informant,  being  a  Russian  intern  and  knowing  that 
the  war  was  going  on,  could  not  exactly  figure  out  how  to  sum  up  this 
proposal.  He  took  it  to  an  American  who  was  interned  also,  or 
stayed  there.  I  do  not  believe  we  were  at  war  then,  but  he  was  stay- 
ing there  because  his  aged  mother,  in  delicate  health,  could  not  be 
moved.  He  is  well  known  as  a  prominent  American,  and,  I  believe, 
to-day  is  in  Hamburg.  To  him  he  took  the  proposal  of  the  imperial 
chancellor  for  advice,  and  after  a  long  discussion  the  American  ad- 
vised my  informant  to  accept  the  job,  thinking  that  it  might  lead  to 
something  of  importance  to  the  allies.  He  therefore  accepted  the 
work,  and  went  to  Switzerland  to  visit  and  mix  among  all  of  the 
Socialists.  In  a  300-page  report  to  the  imperial  chancellor's  ofBce  he 
stated  that  the  school  headed  by  Lenine  was  decidedly  the  most  radi- 
cal, but  recommended  that  no  connection  be  made  with  Lenine,  be- 
cause if  his  ideas  were  practiced  it  would  bring  about  utter  chaos  in 
Russia,  economical,  social,  and  otherwise. 

He  was  highly  commended  and  well  remunerated  for  this  work, 
and  by  means  of  it  he  was  able  later  to  reach  a  position  so  as  to  effect 
his  escape  from  Germany.  When  he  got  back  to  Russia  the  first 
revolution  had  tak^i  place,  and  he  put  all  information  and  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  Kerensky,  Kerensky  giving  him  quite  ah 
important  position  for  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  take  that  story  and  then  the  facts  as 
they  have  been  made  public  subsequently,  of  Lenine  being  ushered 
through  Germany  into  Russia  from  Switzerland 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  from  Switzerland,  through  Germany, 
into  Russia? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Into  Russia  when  the  war  was  going  on,  and  then 
take  the  documents  brought  out  by  Mr.  Sisson  that  you  have  had,  I 
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guess,  presented  to  you,  that  shows  that  the  German  Government  was 
giving  them  money  to  carry  on  the  Bolshevik  government  and  with 
^e  fact  of  German  officers  beinj^  found  in  the  Eed  Army,  you  can 
see  it  is  a  very  strong  case;  that  there  was  collusion  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Bolsheviks. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  Lenine  was  an  out-and-out  agent  and  did 
the  will  of  the  German  Government.  I  should  make  a  guess  and  say 
that  he  said  to  them  something  of  this  order,  "  If  my  ideas  and  my 
propaganda  and  my  eflports  will  fit  in  with  your  plans,  all  right;  but 
my  plans  as  I  have  outlined  them,"  and  he  had  outlined  them  in  his 
books,  and  everybody  knew  them, "  will  have  to  fit  into  German  aims." 
I  do  not  know  that  Lenine  has  been  the  tool  of  Germany,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  the  agent  and  did  the  will  of  Germany,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  that  idea  with  you  as  coming  from  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Whether  he  did  as  they  said  or  not,  he  did  what 
they  desired? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  did  what  they  desired ;  that  is  the  point.  I  think 
Lenine  almost  acknowledges  that  there  was  an  understanding,  if  not 
an  absolute  agreement,  if  I  may  read  this  excerpt  of  this  speech  he 
made,  which  appears  in  a  certain  issue  of  the  paper  Izvestija,  No.  223. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  Russian  Bolshevik  paper? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator.  This  says,  "  The  capitalists  have  not 
yet  disappeared  (meaning  quite  disappeared  from  Russia).  Ger- 
many has  no w^  sent  away  our  representative,  pointing  to  our  revolu- 
tionary propaganda.  We  became  dangerous  only  after  they  were 
crushed  in  war."  I  think  that  that  implies  that  there  was  some 
relationship. 

There  was  a  battle  between  those  protesting  against  Bolshevism 
and  the  Bolsheviks  in  Yaroslav.  I  happened  to  pass  through  shortly 
after  the  battle  began,  and  our  train  was  delayed  over  11  hours 
because  the  fighting  was  going  on  very  actively  around  the  station. 

Senator  Neuson.  That  is  northeast  from  Moscow,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Northeast  from  Moscow ;  almost  north.  It  is  on  the 
railroad  that  goes  from  Vologda  to  Moscow.  It  is  about  halfway 
between.  After  this  battle,  which  was  won  first  by  those  protesting, 
or  what  they  call  the  White  Guard,  and  subsequently  by  the  R^ 
Guard,  who,  after  driving  out  the  White  Guard,  murdered  many  non- 
combatants,  including  women,  there  was  a  photograpli  taken,  which 
the  Bolsheviks  had  made  themselves,  of  the  officers  engaged  in  this 
battle.    Among  the  officers  were  German  officers  in  German  uniforms. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  of  the  officers  of  the  Red  Guard  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  the  Red  Guard,  and  the  German  officers  were 
wearing  iron  cross  decorations.  This  picture  I  saw  myself,  and  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  showed  it  even  out  of 
Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  saw  it  in  Russia  and  then  you  saw  it  after 
you  left? 

Mr.  iSiMMONS.  I  saw  it  in  Russia,  but  I  understand  he  carried  it 
out.    Here  is  a  statement  which  bears  on  this. 

"  I  had  frequent  opportunities,"  writes  this  friend  of  mine,  "  for 

visiting  Bonch  Bruevitch  at  his  home  in  the ,  as  well  as 

visiting  an  intimate  friend  of  his, j— ,  the  secretary  of  the 

famous  writer,  Tolstoi,  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  sincerity.    Stated 
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that told  him  that  the  Bolshevists  had  already  entered 

into  a  definite  agreement  with  the  Gennans  to  receive  help  again£rt 
the  English  in  the  north  and  against  the  Czecho-Slavs  in  the  east,  if 
that  proved  necessary.  The  Germans  had  agreed  to  respect  the 
Soviets  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  government,  but  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  military  operations.     Already  ^  stated 

that  some  heavy  artillery  and  some  German  officers  and  soldiers  had 
passed  around  tetrograd  on  their  way  north." 

Now,  Bonch  Bruevitch,  if  you  will  remember,  on  Saturday  I  told 
you  was  the  private  secretary  of  Lenine.  He  is  in  Lenine's  office  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  him,  and  has  considerable  infliience 
over  him. 

Another  story  that  will  interest  you  in  this  connection,  and  I 
think  you  should  know,  is  this :  If  you  will  remember,  I  told  you  that 
as  I  was  sitting  in  the  office  of  Iduke,  after  I  was  taken  prisoner,  there 
was  an  interruption.  That  interruption  was  the  entrance  of  two 
Kronstadt  sailors.  They  said  to  IduKe,  "  We  have  a  train  out  here 
of  some  400  or  more  sailors  that  are  going  to  the  White  Sea  front,  but 
we  refuse  to  go  any  farther  unless  you  give  us  more  bread.  We  are 
only  getting  a  pound  and  a  quarter  per  day." 

Iduke,  in  his  irascible  way,  very  insolently  refused,  and  ordered 
them  to  leave  his  office.  They  replied  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
he  refused,  that  if  he  would  come  to  Kronstadt  he  could  then  learn 
enough  system  to  be  an  efficient  officer  and  to  ration  his  units.  That 
so  enraged  him  that  he  beckoned  to  his  Red  Guards  who  were  stand- 
ing by  and  said,  "  Put  these  men  under  ground  in  20  minutes,"  and 
I  was  told  by  my  guards  that  took  me  to  Moscow  that  those  men 
were  under  ground  in  20  minutes. 

Senator  Nei^son.  Four  hundred  of  them? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  the  two  that  represented  the  400,  that  camo 
into  the  office.  But  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  ho\ir  they  learned 
that  these  men  had  disappeared,  and  those  400  men  got  out  of  that 
train  and  riddled  the  car  in  which  Iduke  had  his  office — ^not  KedroflTs 
car,  but  they  riddled  his  car — so  that  it  looked  like  a  tin  can  that  had 
been  shot  at  a  hundred  times,  and  I  tell  you  their  action  was  quick. 
To  stop  that  mutiny  they  brought  down  a  company  of  Lettish  troops 
that  was  garrisoned  in  the  town  of  Vologda.  They  finally  made  the 
Kronstadt  sailors  go  back.  In  the  maneuvers  back  and  forth  the 
Lettish  troops  came  past  the  window  of  my  prison  car,  led  by  two 
men  in  civilian  clothes  whom  all  three  of  us — there  was  another 
prisoner,  you  will  remember,  an  Englishman,  that  was  in  my  cell, 
and  my  secretary  who  was  standing  oXitside  talking  to  us  through 
the  bars — agreed  were  Germans.  They  possessed  the  facial  dis- 
tinctions. 

Senator  Woix;ott.  Let  me  ask  this  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  The 
satlors  did  not  kill  Iduke,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No.  They  thought  he  was  in  that  car,  but  he  was 
not,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Now,  you  have  heard  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  in  a  literal  sense  it  is  no  government,  there  being  little 
coordination  and  no  cohesion  in  the  different  branches  of  this  gov- 
ernment. One  branch  does  not  recognize  another  branch,  and  often 
one  authority  in  one  town  or  one  province  will  not  do  the  will  or 
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obey  the  orders  from  Moscow.  I  think  you  have  already  heard  that 
when  the  American  authorities  left  Moscow,  when  they  ^t  as  far  as 
Petrograd,  even  though  all  of  us  had  the  vises  of  Tchitcherin,  the 
minister  of  war,  on  our  passports,  the  Petrograd  commune  refused  to 
recognize  that  vis^;  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Russia,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  certain  towns  on  the  Volga,  the  authorities  in  those  towns  in 
many  cases — ^not  in  all  cases — where  they  did  not  consider  it  was  to 
their  special  advantage  would  not  recognize  the  orders  of  Moscow. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  principal  political  parties  in  Kussia,  and 
I  want  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  one  very  important  fact, 
and  that  is  that  these  pailies  represent  a  relatively  small  per  cent  of 
the  populace.  The  great  mass  are  unorganized — ^have  no  party  affilia- 
tion. They  do  not  know  what  socialism  means  or  what  democracy 
means.  They  do  know  that  they  do  not  want  czars,  monarchy,  and 
they  do  know  that  they  do  not  want  Bolshevism.  But  in  this  revolu- 
tion the  unorganized  masses  and  this  vast  unorganized  body  of  Rus- 
sians are  the  great  sufferers. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  peasantry? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Principally  the  peasantry,  the  women,  and  others 
connected  even  with  industrial  classes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Traders  and  merchants? 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  the  small  shop  keepers  and  many  of  the  people 
who  go  to  make  up  the  middle  classes.  The  socialists,  except  imprin- 
cipled  socialists,  are  not  hand  in  glove  with  the  Bolsheviki.  In  two 
of  my  prison  cells  were  socialists  who  were  expecting  to  be  led  to 
death;  m  fact,  I  saw  two  led  out  for  execution.  I  did  not  see  the 
actual  shooting. 

The  socialists  of  Scandinavia  have  made  open  declarations  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  Bolshevism. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  enemies  of  the  socialists  just  as  much  as  they 
are  in  favor  of  shooting  monarchists  and  the  clergy.  So,  therefore,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  Bolshevik  government  is  a  very  poor  institution 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  government  at  all.  It  does  not 
represent  Russia  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  they  have  different  departments  there, 
or  pretend  to  have,  at  I^etrograd,  but  they  each  work  on  their  own 
hook,  do  they  not  ?^ 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  considerably  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  they  have  a  department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  a  treasury  department? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Ves;  and  a  department  of  commerce,  and  of  agri- 
culture, etc. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  there  is  no  cohesion  between  those  different 
departments? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  the  city  of  Moscow,  where  they  are  all  together, 
I  think  there  is,  but  where  there  is  a  representative  of  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs  in  a  town,  say,  like  Saratov — departments  have 
representatives  in  nearly  all  the  principal  provinces — there  exists 
little  or  no  cohesion.  The  government  that  administers  the  region 
around  Saratov  does  not  bow  to  the  orders  given  from  Moscow  in  all 
cases,  just  like  I  showed  you  the  case  of  the  Petrograd  commune  not 
recognizing  the  vis6s  given  by  the  Moscow  national  government  to 
the  Americans  leaving  Russia. 
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Another  thing  in  regard  to  this  goyemnient  I  learned  from  the 
peasants,  and  that  is  that  you  hear  the  name  soviet  as  a  system  that 
they  are  following.  The  soviet  bases  its  representation  on  a  numeri- 
cal labor-class  unit.  In  other  words,  for  every  thousand — ^I  think  it  is 
a  thousand — ^iron  workers,  there  is  a  soviet  representative ;  for  every 
thousand  wood  workers  in  a  particular  line  there  is  a  representative ; 
for  every  thousand  textile  workers  there  is  a  representative.  The 
unit  of  representation  is  based  upon  labor  classes,  whereas  we  base 
ours  on  geographical  limits.  Now,  when  this  system  of  Soviets  is 
applied  to  all  classes  of  labor,  men  doing  work,  whether  they  be  pro- 
fessional men,  brain  workers,  or  men  who  aid  in  production  of 
wealth  and  are  helping  the  common  welfare,  which  was,  as  I  under- 
stood, the  original  idea  of  the  soviet,  it  then  takes  the  form  of  a 
democratic  government.  You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  this 
form  of  government  originated  in  the  brain  of  an  American — ^Daniel 
de  Leon — so  Lenine  has  told  us.  The  Bolsheviki  claim  they  have 
adopted  the  soviet,  but  the  educated  peasants  say  they,  bv  perverting 
it,  have  robbed  it  of  its  true  significance  and  value,  first,  because  they 
have  infused  the  class  issue.  Instead  of  allowing  all  classifications  o 
labor  and  constructive  work  to  be  represented,  they  limit  representa- 
tion to  manual  laborers.  Secondly,  at  first  they  allowed  all  political 
parties,  or  nearly  all,  except  monarchists  to  be  represented,  but  when 
they  saw  that  the  parties  opposed  to  them  were  in  the  majority  in  the 
all-Russian  soviet,  then  the  Bolsheviki  used  their  bayonets  and  drove 
out  all  parties  except  a  part  of  one  party,  which  stooped  to  become 
quite  nearly  in  sympathy  with  them.  This  so-called  democratic  in- 
stitution or  form  of  government  soviet  was  perverted  into  a  virtual 
autocracy. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  drove  out  everybody  else  but  manual 
laborers? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Manual  laborers.  But  not  all  manual  laborers  are 
in  any  sense  represented,  because  many  of  the  manual  proletariat  do 
not  subscribe,  as  I  tried  to  tell  you  on  Saturday,  to  the  Bolshevik 
idea. 

Senator  Overman.  So  this  Lenine  government  is  really  an  auto- 
cratic government,  and  not  a  democratic  government  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  right,  yes;  and  an  autocracy  of  the  worst 
order.  So  bad,  in  fact,  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  from  a  mon- 
archy to  absolute  anarchy. 

Senator  Nelson.  Instead  of  being  merely  an  autocracy  at  the  top, 
as  the  Czar's  government  was,  this  is  a  sort  of  autocracy  by  step- 
ladder  from  down  up,  and  from  up  down? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  local  bodies,  Soviets,  are  autocracies,  and 
then  you  come  to  the  larger  Soviets,  which  are  autocracies,  and  then 
the  central  one  is  an  autocracy,  so  it  is  one  autocracy  built  on 
another? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  precisely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  it  appears  that  way. 

As  one  man  stated  to  me  m  Scandinavia,  the  Czar's  govern- 
ment was  Bolshevism  of  the  upper  classes,  whereas  the  Bolshevik 
government  is  Bolshevism  of  the  demoralized  classes,  and  the  point 
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that  the  peasants  made,  and  I  have  talked  to  many  of  them,  is  that 
the  true  conception  of  the  soviet  form*  of  government  has  all  been 
perverted  by  limiting  representation  to  a  few  labor  classes  and  to  one. 
political  party,  so  that  when  the  Bolsheviki  use  this  word  "  soviet,''^ 
calling  the  government,  a  soviet  government,  they  are  using  the 
word  more  as  a  camouflage.  To  tne  minds  of  many  it  conveys  a- 
wrong  meaning,  and  this  point  is  a  very  good  idea  to  keep  in  mind. 

Senator  Sterling.  Under  the  present  system  the  members  of  any 
local  soviet  may  be  imported  from  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Absolutely;  they  can  come  from  any  place.  And 
that  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  land. 

You  may  not  remember  that  when  the  Bolsheviks  took  hold  of 
power,  they  gave  the  soldiers  peace  at  once  with  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treatv,  and  the  peasants  land  bv  promulgating  an  arbitrary  confisca- 
tion ot  land,  and  that  rendered  impossible  any  organized  land  re- 
form. 

The  soldiers  went  on  those  large  estates,  as  did  the  peasants  who 
were  land  thirsty,  and  in  the  scramble  ruined  property.  They  would 
bum  the  houses  and  buildings,  kill  live  stock,  destroy  implements, 
and  often  murder  the  owner  in  their  greed  for  possession  and  the 
biggest  slice.  As  it  stands  to-day  there  has  been  no  equitable  dis- 
tribution. If  the  revolution  was  settled  to-day,  the  land  question, 
you  would  find,  would  be  as  imminent  as  before  the  revolution. 

I  told  you  about  the  poor  committees,  and  how  they  incited  the 
landless  peasants  against  what  they  called  the  bourgeois  peasants. 
This  caused  tremendous  bloodshed  in  the  little  peasant  villages. 
Before  the  Bolsheviki  took  possession  of  the  government  you  may 
remember  that  the  mir  and  the  zemstvo — I  guess  you  all  know 
what  the  mir  and  the  zemstvo  organizations  are — were  entirely 
freed  from  the  influence  of  royalty  and  the  owners  of  large  estates. 
The  peasants  were  very  well  satisfied,  and  especially  when  Kerensky 
promised  a  sensible,  organized  land  reform  as  soon  as  the  consti- 
tituent  assembly  should  meet.  They  were  patient,  would  have  waited 
for  the  constitituent  assembly,  and  in  fact  did  wait.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Bolsheviks  have  had  trouble  with  the  peasants  and  have 
never  gotten  them  on  their  side,  except  the  landless  peasants,  to 
whom  they  appealed  by  promise  of  gain ;  and  incited  class  hatred  in 
their  minds  and  hearts.  But  they  have  never  gotten  the  rank  and 
file,  even  80  per  cent  of  the  peasantry,  on  their  side. 

I  want  to  talk  to  vou  about  the  nationalization  of  industry.  One 
of  the  worst  jobs  done  by  the  Bolsheviki  was  in  what  they  imdertook 
in  connection  with  the  banks.  You  have  already  heard  consider- 
able about  it.  I  only  intend  to  mention  it.  I  refer  to  the  nationali- 
zation  of  the  banks.  Having  been  employed  in  a  bank  myself  for 
three  years,  I  never  saw  such  a  chaotic,  mixed  up  state  of  affairs. 
They  took  over  all  of  the  banks  and  tried  to  consolidate  them  into 
one.  The  details  of  this  work — and  you  can  assume  how  tremen- 
dously voluminous  must  have  been  the  details  of  this  consolidation, 
as  large  as  many  of  the  banks  were — fell  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  knew  little  about  the  business,  principally  into  the  hands  of 
sailors,  I  noticed,  factory  hands  and  workmen  who  had  otherwise 
made  their  living  by  manual  work.  Men  of  this  caliber  undertook 
this  gigantic  task,  and  I  remember  in  one  instance  where  a  man  told 
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-me  that  his  balance  before  the  banks  were  taken  over  was,  we  will 
'say,  10,000  rubles,  and  after  consolidation  his  balance  was  1,000 
rubles.  A  man  who  had  1,000  rubles  to  his  credit  before  the  taking 
over  of  these  institutions  would  very  likely  have  found  10^000  to  his 
credit. 

Tlje  Department  of  Commerce  wired  me  $1,000.  Nationalization 
having  taken  place,  it  came  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Bolshevik 
consolidated  bank.  This  branch  sent  word  to  the  embassy  that  the 
remittance  was  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  the  bank  sent  word  to  the  embassy  ? 

Mn  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator.  The  embassy  clerk  who  attends  to 
those  matters  went  down  to  secure  this  money.  After  standing  in 
line  for  maybe  five  or  six  hours  he  was  told  that  the  money  was  not 
there;  they  could  not  locate  it. 

I  went  down  there  the  next  day  and  stood  in  line  for  six  hours. 
Because  of  the  length  of  the  line,  I  was  never  able  to  get  into  the 
bank.  The  following  morning  I  put  my  secretary  in  hne  at  6.30, 
and  the  line  then  was  a  block  and  a  half  long — ^people  wanting  their 
own  money.  Finally  we  got  into  the  bank  that  afternoon  about  1 
o'clock.  I  found  that  in  that  big  institution,  which  previously  must 
have  had  100  or  150  clerks,  two  men  were  carrying  on  all  the  business, 
and  one  of  those,  the  principal  one,  had  taken  to  a  little  office  divided 
off  by  partitions.  It  was  necessary  for  every  one  to  go  within  and 
talk  to  him  privately.  When  I  got  an  interview,  finally,  he  said  to 
me,  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  we  can  not  find  the  record  that  we 
have  received  this  money,"  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
their  formal  written  notice  was  in  my  hand  and  before  his  eyes.  This 
money  was  never  gotten.  Before  leaving  Petrograd  we  had  to  leave 
word  if  this  remittance  turned  up  to  send  it  back  to  America.  That 
was  in  the  month  of  January.  In  the  month  of  August  the  money 
was  returned.  This  shows  you  the  mixed-up  situation  of  the  bank. 
Many  people  were  unable  to  draw  their  own  money  that  was  formally 
on*deposit,  or  even  small  amounts  of  their  deposits,  to  enable  them  to 
live. 

Maj.  HiJMEs.  Would  compensation  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
bank  affect  the  method  of  adjusting  your  balance? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  the  balance,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  a  great  many  men  who  wanted  more  money  than  the 
law  allowed,  which  was  150  rubles  per  week,  could  get  it  if  they 
made  the  compensation  sufficient. 

Maj.  Humes.  If  they  paid  the  banker? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  they  were  generous  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  they  were  generous.  When  I*  left  Bussia  the  per 
cent  that  they  were  paying  was  from  15  to  20  of  the  amount  drawn ; 
and  more  if  a  man,  wanting  to  leave  the  country,  desired  to  draw  his 
entire  deposit. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  is,  he  had  to  give  that  amoimt  to  the  banker? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Give  that  amount  to  the  men  that  were  at  the  head 
of  the  banks. 

Now.  then,  transportation  in  Russia  has  gone  down  to  about  20 
per  cent,  if  not  lower,  of  normal  efficiency.  They  have  no  way  by 
which  they  can  repair  rolling  stock.    I  wish  I  had  brought  with  me 
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pictures  to  illustrate  this,  showing  15  to  20  locomotives  in  one  place, 
standing  on  sidings,  absolutely  cold,  useless  because  they  can  not  be 
repaired.  This,  of  course,  affected  the  food  and  raw-material  distri- 
bution, as  well  as  that  of  coal. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  that  come  from  lack  of  material,  lack  of 
shops  or  facilities,  or  lack  of  labor? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  should  say,  first,  lack  of  materials,  then  labor 
troubles,  one  or  the  other  requiring  the  shutting  down  of  shops ;  and 
closed  shops  forcing  industrial  workers,  as  the  only  alternative,  into 
the  red  army. 

The  same  condition  exists  with  reference  to  steamboat  transporta- 
tion. Russia  has  a  wonderful  system  of  river  transportaticHu  Thty 
have  developed  that  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  you  would  be  sap- 
prised  how  much  territory  one  can  cover  by  water.  They  connectej), 
m  a  number  of  places,  two  distinct  river  systems  by  means  of  canals. 

Senator  Nei^son.  They  have  joined  the  lower  Don  and  the  Volga, 
have  they  not,  where  they  come  close  together? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir ;  and  by  means  of  the  canals  and  rivers,  you 
may  know,  they  can  bring  lumber,  for  instance,  from  Perm  to  Petro- 
grad.  The  steamboats  and  tugs  that  ply  on  those  bodies  of  water 
have  become  much  out  of  repair,  and,  m  fact,  many  are  out  of  com- 
mission bex^ause  of  want  of  materials  to  repair  them,  and,  like  the 
railroad  situation,  this  has  wrought  a  tremendous  hardship  upon  the 
people. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  a  scheme  there  for  a  canal  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  Dvina,  I  mean  the  western  Dvina 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  western  Dvina ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  one  west  of  JPetrograd,  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Dnieper.    Has  that  canal  been  built? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir.  It  was  started,  but  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  to  have  connected  the  Baltic  with  the 
Black  Sea? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  exporting  lumber  material  out  through  Germany,  and  by  this 
canal  to  divert  it  to  Russian  ports. 

Maj.  ^UMES.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  searching  of  trains  at 
various  points  in  Russia  f 

Mr.  Simmons.  Searching  trains?    You  mean  people,  on  trains? 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  searching  of 
people  on  the  trains? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sirj  I  never  saw  that.  I  have  heard  of  it.  I 
am  very  glad  you  mentioned  this,  as  I  intended  to  state  that  all 
terrorism  is  organi*zed.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  all  is  the  result 
of  organization,  but  many  many  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  told 
you  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  order  of  government  authorities 
and  by  government  forces. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  an  organized  police  and  spy  sj'stem 
there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  have ;  yes,  sir ;  as  I  was  informed,  a  very  good 
spy  system.  I  can  not  give  you  any  specific  instances  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  police  system  is  not  well  organized.  Almost  evenr  able- 
bodied  man  they  can  get  hold  of  is  conscripted  for  the  Red  Guards. 
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Where  enough  Bed  Guards  are  available  they  are  used  on  police 
duty,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Bolsheviki  have  any  distinct  police 
organization,  as  we  understand  the  term  police. 

In  line  with  their  policy  of  dispossession  they  have  a  systematic 
robbers'  organization,  andf  a  numoer  of  Americans  lost  money  by 
pickpockets. 

I  had  an  experience  of  that,  for  instance,  when  they  released  me 
from  prison.  When  the  Bolsheviks  put  me  in  prison  they  took  my 
money,  and  when  they  let  me  out  through  the  efforts  of  neutral  con- 
suls  general  they  returned  my  papers  and  money.  As  I  walked  away 
from  the  prison  I  went  to  a  bank.  I  had  given  that  money  to  my 
secretary,  and  I  needed  more  money,  inasmuch  as  I  was  going  to 
Archangel.  I  came  out  of  that  bank  with  14,000  rubles  in  my 
pocket,  buttoned  in  the  inside  pocket  of  my  coat.  I  never  carried 
ampunts  of  that  kind,  because  it  was  dangerous,  but  in  instances  like 
this — going  from  the  bank  to  the  consulate — ^it  was  necessary.  They 
had  that  14,000  rubles  before  I  could  get  home. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  took  a  street  car,  crowded  as  all  street  cars  are  in 
Bussia,  because  there  are  very  few  cars  in  operation,  due  to  need  of 
repair.  I  had  an  engagement  for  luncheon  at  the  consulate.  Before 
I  had  ridden  very  far  I  felt  a  tug  at  my  coat.  Looking  around,  there 
was  a  man,  partly  dressed  in  uniform,  making  his  way  out  of  the 
street  car  through  this  compact  crowd.  I  followed,  running  after 
him  over  three  blocks.  He  turned  into  a  side  street,  went  through 
a  door,  up  a  pair  of  steps,  and  through  another  door.  I  was  afraid 
to  enter  here  because  or  the  danger  that  it  would  be  locked  behind 
me  and  I  would  again  be  imprisoned. 

Senator  Neuson.  That  is  \^iiere  your  rubles  went? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  where  my  rubles  went;  I  am  sorry  to  say 
this  was  Government  money.  Men  like,  for  instance,  the  treasurer 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  were  robbed*  He  was  robbed  four 
times  in  succession  at  short  intervals — a  man  who  handles  money 
like  he  does — and  after  each  robbery  he  made  special  effort,  he  told 
me,  to  be  more  particular ;  but  the  organization  of  pickpockets  was 
too  efficient. 

One  man  connected  with  the  military  mission  lost  money  in  the 
same  way ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officials  likewise,  and,  if  I  am  nof^istafceh, 
an  officer  of  the  Bed  Cross.  It  was  very  general,  this  pocket  picking 
and  robbing,  and  it  was  evident,  as  many  of  us  agreed,  that  it  was 
thoroughly  organized  and  connived  at  by  the  BolsJaevik  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Systematic  propaganda  of  the  Bed  Guard? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  the  Bed  Guard  and  others  in  sympathy  with 
them. 

Now,  as  to  the  factories  in  the  nationalization  of  industry.  I 
speak  of  this  particularly  because  it  was  in  connection  with  my  offi- 
cial work  in  studying  the  lumber  industry. 

The  local  soviet  appoints  a  committee  that  looks  after  the  iTational- 
ized  industry,  called  a  factory  committee,  and  each  industry  has  a 
managing  committee  which  administers*  that  particular  factory. 
The  managing  committee,  with  the  consent  of  the  factory  committee, 
has  the  right  to  decide  upon  scale  of  wages,  extent  of  the  working 
day,  and  all  matters  of  that  kind.    Gentlemen,  to  make  it  short,  out 
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of  three  industries  that  I  watched  very  closely,  lumber  mills  widely 
separated,  every  one  closed  down,  failed,  for  capital  was  difficult  to 
secure  from  the  banks  or  elsewhere.  The  managmg  committee  failed 
to  make  ends  meet,  because  cost  of  production  was  too  great  and  they 
could  not  satisfy  labor  demands.  The  men  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  committee  in  charge.  Men  who,  for  instance, 
floated  logs  up  to  the  skidder  in  the  millpond  would  demand  the 
same  wage  as  the  skilled  laborer  who  handled  the  saw.  If  it  was  not 
panted  they  said,  "  That  man,  the  sawyer,  is  bourgeois."  This  class 
issue  has  run  away  with  the  Bolsheviks.  They  have  instilled  it  so 
thoroughly  into  the  minds  of  the  common  people  that  they  find  it 
hurled  back  at  them  in  instances  like  that  I  have  just  related. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  they  believe  in  the  same  level  of 
wages  for  all  hands  ? 
Mr.  Simmons.  For  all  hands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Regardless  of  the  character  of  the  work  Per- 
formed? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes ;  but  that  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  Bolsheviks  aim  to  classify  industrial  workers.  But  I  say  the 
men  who  are  less  fortunate  in  having  the  meanest  work,  on  the  idea 
that  there  is  to  be  no  class  distinction,  require  that  they  be  given  the 
same  wage  as  those  above  them.  It  ended  in  the  mills  stopping.  And 
then  workmen,  not  satisfied,  because  no  means  of  livelihood  was  in 
sight,  in  their  desperation  plundered  the  sawmills.  I  have  seen  mills 
dismantled.  Brass  cups,  belting,  and  portable  parts  that  could  be 
taken  were  carried  away  and  sold.  The  stocks  of  lumber  in  the  yards, 
deals  and  planks,  were  also  appropriated  at  will  to  be  used  for  fire- 
wood and  other  private  uses. 

Another  very  significant  illustration  was  that  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.'s  plant  near  Moscow.  Laborers  of  this  company  were 
thoroughly  satisfied.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  managers  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  how  the  Bolshevist  laborers  of  a  competing 
factory  making  harvesting  machinery  or  implements  came  over  and 
tried  to  prevail  upon  the  laborers  of  the  International  Harvester  to 
take  over  this  factory  as  the  government  had  suggested.  They  re- 
plied that  they  would  not,  because  they  were  getting  along  well  and 
had  every  consideration  that  they  could  expect.  Several  different 
times,  similarly  approached,  they  refused.  In  the  argument  they 
were  told,  "  We  are  getting  at  our  nationalized  plant  60  rubles  a  day. 
You,  with  the  International  Harvester,  are  only  getting  35  rubles  a 
day."  It  was  not  many  weeks  after  that  the  competing  concern  had 
to  close,  and  the  laborers  of  the  International  Harvester,  seeing  a  few 
of  the  workmen  of  the  failed  industry,  said,  "  You  were  getting  60 
rubles  a  day  and  we  were  only  getting  35,  but  we  to-day  have  work, 
and  our  35  rubles,  while  you  have  neither  your  60  rubles  nor  any  wage 
because  you  have  no  work,  your  plant  having  failed." 
Industry  generally  is  absolutely  closed;  absolutely  closed! 
A  very  amusing  incident  in  regard  to  this  class  issue,  showing  how 
it  has  run  away,  is  in  regard  to  the  hospital  in  Moscow.  The  people  . 
who  are  doing  the  more  lowly  part  of  the  work — orderlies,  menial 
attendants  in  positions  of  that  sort — ^struck,  demanding,  "  Unless  you 
pay  us  as  much. as  you  pay  the  doctors  and  nurses  we  will  not  stay 
m  our  places";  and,  gentlemen,  they  accepted  the  terms;  they  gave 
these  people  the  same  pay  that  they  gave  the  doctors  and  the  nurses. 
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In  an  English  factory,  a  textile  mill,  they  had  gotten  along  ex- 
cellently since  the  revolution,  and  their  employees  opposed  having 
their  institution  taken  over  by  the  decree  of  nationalization.  One 
day  they  had  a  meeting  of  employees  to  protest  against  the  Bolsheviks 
trying  to  compel  them  to  have  tUs  institution  put  in  the  hands  of  th« 
workmen.  While  they  were  in  that  meeting  the  Red  Guards  came 
and  dispersed  it  and  killed  two  or  three  of  the  leaders,  the  primt 
movers;  and  these  were  the  employees,  the  workmen,  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

Then  they  went  after  the  manager  and  the  assistant  managers, 
whom  they  arrested.  One  of  the  assistants  escaped,  taking  refuge  in 
the  American  consulate,  where  he  told  his  pitiful  tale.  He  was  aided 
to  get  out  of  the  country  before  they  could  arrest  him. 

Another  particularly  interesting  point  in  regard  to  this  industrial 
problem  is  that  Grermany,  after  the  mdustries  l^gan  to  fail,  started  to 
buy  some  of  them.  They  bought  13  sawmills,  some  of  the  best- 
equipped  sawmills.  I  kept  very  close  watch  on  this.  I  saw  that 
if  the  Germans  were  goin/to  take  possession  of  the  lumber  industry, 
competition  under  their  administration  would  be  much  more  for- 
midable than  it  had  been  imder  the  Russian.  They  negotiated  for 
13,  and  got  them  at  a  very  low  price  as  compared  with  prices  before 
the  revolution,  but  a  high  price  at  that  time;  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  they  figured  to  operate  these  industries,  and  therefore, 
I  could  not  see  why  they  were  paying  those  prices. 

Senator  Nelson.  After  the  Germans  had  bought  those  mills  and 
factories  that  you  refer  to,  did  they  attempt  to  operate  them  or  did 
they  leave  them  alone? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  course  they  were  not  running  when  they  bought 
them.  Many  of  them  had  been  partially  dismantled  by  machinery 
parts  being  plundered.  They  had  no  opportunity  nor  material  to 
put  them  in  shape  for  operation;  but  the  fact  that  they  purchased 
them  indicated  that  they  hoped  to  dominate  the  industry  in  Rpssia 
eventually. 

Senator  Neljson.  The  Germans  have  a  great  economic  hold  on 
Russia,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  &MMONS.  .The  Germans? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  did  have,  Senator,  before  the  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  before  the  war,  and  they  were 
strengthening  their  hold  under  the  Bolshevik  regime  up  to  the  time 
of  the  end  of  the  world's  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Bolsheviks  are  giving  them  a  free  hand, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Commercially,  yes,  sir;  they  were. 

One  other  matter  I  want  to  bring  in  in  regard  to  industry  is  that 
all  unions  do  not  support  the  Bolsheviks;  and  that  in  organizations 
that  do  support  them,  a  great  many  in  the  unions  have  bolted  because 
thw  could  not  subscribe  to  the  policies. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  labor  unions  over  there  as  w*  hav« 
here  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

8572a— 19 23 
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iSenator  Nelson.  And  these  unions  are  not  affiliating  with  the  Bol- 
shevik!? 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  number  are  not,  as  I  understand;  and  of  those 
unions  that  have  done  so,  the  better  elements  have  left  them.  Gen- 
erally, the  unions  would  most  likely  have  affiliated  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks, but  the  substantial,  better  classes  of  workmen,  many  of 
them,  on  account  of  Bolshevism  have  left  the  unions. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  unions,  or  many  of  them, 
have  taken  formal  action  identifying  themselves  with  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  on  account  of  such  formal  action,  a  number  of  the  better  ele- 
ments of  the  unions  have  deserted  them  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes.  To  show  how  the  unions  act  when  assistance 
comes  to  Russia,  after  the  occupation  of  Archangel,  the  North  Rus- 
sian Union  Labor  Corporation,  which  is  composed  of  10,000  wood- 
choppers — 10,000  woodmen — ^you  know  what  I  mean  by  "  wood- 
men '^ ;  the  men  that  cut  the  logs  for  all  sawmills  in  that  district. 

Senator  Sterling.  Lumbermen? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Lumbermen,  generally,  but  we  call  them  timbermen. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yea 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  minute  that  occupation  took  place  they  came 
to  oflfer  their  services  to  the  allied  troops,  and  they  have  rendered, 
I  am  told,  most  valuable  service. 

Senator  Sterling?  That  is  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Archangel  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  headquarters  of  this  union  is  in  Archangel, 
but  the  men  who  compose  this  union  are  spread  throughout  the 
governments.  You  understand  I  mean  by  governments  provinces,  as 
Archangel,  Vologda,  and  Olonetz. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  are  lumbering  in  the  valley  of  the  Dvina? 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  part  in  the  valley  or  the  Dvina  and  some  in  the 
Onega. 

Now,  the  most  shameful  thing,  gentlemen,  is  the  nationalization  of 
women.  I  have  two  decrees,  or  translation  of  a  decree,  the  firet 
issued  by  the  Bolsheviki  of  Vladimir,  and  published  in  the  official 
soviet  organ,  Izvestija.    I  read  from  it  as  follows: 

Every  girl  who  "has  reached  her  eighteenth  year  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Local 
Commissary  of  Surveillance  the  full  inviolability  of  her  person. 

Any  offender  against  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  by  using  insulting  language 
or  attempting  to  ravish  her  is  subject  to  the  full  rigours  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

Anyone  who  has  ravished  a  girl  who  has  not  reached  her  eighteenth  year 
is  considered  a  State  criminal  and  is  liable  to  u  sentence  of  20  years*  hard 
labour  unless  he  marries   the  injured  one. 

The  Injured,  dishonoured  girl  is  given  the  right  not  to  marry  the  ravisher 
If  she  does  not  so  desire. 

A  girl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year  is  to  be  announced  as  the  property 
of  the  State. 

Any  girl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year  and  not  having  married  is 
obliged,  subject  to  the  most  severe  penalty,  to  register  at  the  Bureau  of  Free 
Ijove  in  the  Commissariat  of  Surveillance. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  that  commissary? 
Mr.  Simmons.  This  comes  from  the  Bolsheviki  of  Vladimir.    [Con- 
tinuing reading:] 

Having  registered  at  the  Bureau  of  Free  Love,  she  has  the  right  to  choose 
from  among  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  50  a  cohabitant-husband. 
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Remarks:  (1)  The  consent  of  the  man  in  the  said  choice  Is  unnecessary; 
(2)  the  man  on  whom  such  a  choice  falls  has  no  right  to  make  any  protest 
whatsoever  against  the  infringement 

Senator  Stbruno.  One  might  think  that  free  love  is  a  misnomer, 
riffht  there. 

Mr.  Simmons  (continuing  reading) : 

The  right  to  choose  from  a  number  of  girls  who  have  reached  their  eighteenth 
year  is  given  also  to  men. 

The  opportunity  ta  choose  a  husband  or  a  wife  is  to  be  presented  once  a 
month. 

The  Bureau  of  Love  is  autonomous. 

Men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  00  have  the  right  to  choose  from  among  the 
registered  women  even  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  in  the  interests  of  the 
State.  i 

Children  who  are  the  issue  of  these  unions  are  to  become  the  property  of  the 
State. 

The  decree  states  further  that  it  has  been  based  on  the  excellent 
"  example "  of  similar  decrees  already  issued  at  Luga,  Kolpin,  and 
other  places  in  Russia. 

Here  is  another  one,  on  a  rather  larger  scale,  from  Saratov,  which 
IS  a  rather  large  province,  and  one  of  the  industrial  cities  along  the 
Volga.     [Reading:] 

ANARCHISr.  PROCLAMATION. 

This  decree  is  posted  in  and  about  Saratov  (about  March  1.5th,  1018).  Some 
people  with  their  daughters  have  been  excited  into  leaving  the  city  altho  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevlki  and  it  is  very  doubtful  If  the  Anarchists 
can  succeed  In  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamation. 

DECBEE. 

This  decree  is  proclaimed  by  the  free  association  of  anarchist  In  the  town  of 
Saratov.  In  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  of  Peasant  Soldiers 
and  -Workmen's  Deputies  of  Kronstadt,  the  abolition  of  the  private  possession 
of  women. 

Senator  STERiaNo.  They  at  least  give  themselves  the  right  name, 
there. 

Mr.  Simmons.  What  is  that? 

Senator  STEaojNG.  In  speaking  of  themselves  as  anarchists. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  but  do  not  miss  this  point,  that  this  is  posted 
by  the  soldiers'  and  workmen's  deputies  of  Kronstadt.  That  is,  as 
you  know,  the  cradle  of  this  revolution. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons  (continuing  reading) : 

Social  inequalities  and  legitimate  marriages  having  been  a  condition  In  the 
past  which  served  as  an  Instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie,  thanks 
to  which  all  tiie  best  species  of  all  the  beautiful  have  been  the  property  of  the 
bourgeois,  have  prevented  the  proper  continuation  of  the  human  race.  Such 
ponderous  arguments  have  Induced  the  present  organization  to  edict  the 
present  decree: 

1.  From  March  1  the  right  to  possess  women  having  reached  the  ages  17 
to  32  is  abolished. 

2.  The  age  of  women  shall  be  determined  by  birth  certificates  or  passports 
or  by  testimony  of  witnesses,  and,  on  failure  to  produce  documents,  their  age 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Black  Committee,  who  shall  Judge  them  according 
to  appearance. 

3.  This  decree  does  not  affect  women  having  five  children. 

4.  The  former  owners  may  retain  the  right  of  using  their  wife  without  their 
tmL 
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X>.  In  ease  of  reftlstance  of  the  IiuHband  he  shall  forfeit  the  right  of  the  former 
paragraph. 
^  6.  All  women  according  to  this  decree  are  exempted  from  private  ownership 

and  are  proclaimed  the  property  of  the  whole  nation. 

7.  The  distribution  and  the  management  of  the  appropriated  women  In  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  of  the  above  said  organization  are  transferred  to  the 
Anarchist  Saratov  Club.  In  three  days  from  the  publication  of  this  decree 
all  women  given  by  it  to  the  use  of  the  nation  are  obliged  to  present  themselves 
to  the  given  address  and  give  the  required  Information. 

8.  Before  the  Black  Committee  is  formed  for  the  realization  of  this  decree, 
the  citizens  themselves  will  be  charged  \\ith  «uch  control. 

Remark :  Each  citizen  noticing  a  woman  not  submitting  herself  to  the  ad- 
dress under  this  decree  is  obliged  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  Anarchists*  Club, 
giving  the  full  address,  full  name,  and  father's  name  of  the  offending  woman. 

9.  Male  citizens  have  the  right  to  use  one  woman  not  oftener  than  three 
times  a  week  for  three  hours,  observing  the  rules  specified  below. 

10.  Eacli  man  wishing  to  use  a  piece  of  public  proi^erty  should  be  a  bearer 
of  a  certificate  from  the  Factories  Committee,  Professional  Union,  or  Work- 
man's Soldier's,  and  Peasant's  Council,  certifying  that  he  belongs  to  the  work- 
ing-family class. 

11.  Ever>'  working  member  is  obliged  to  discount  2  i>er  cent  from  his  earn- 
ings to  the  fund  of  general  public  action. 

Remark:  This  committee  in  charge  will  put  th&se  discounting  funds,,  with 
the  specifications  of  the  names  and  lists  into  the  SUite  banks  and  other  insti- 
tutions handing  down  these  funds  to  the  popular  generation. 

12.  Male  citizens  not  belonging  to  the  working  class,  in  order  to  have  the 
right  equally  with  the  proletariat,  are  obliged  to  pay  100  rubles  monthly  Into 
the  public  funds. 

13.  The  local  branch  of  the  State  bank  is  obliged  to  begin  to  reserve  the 
payments  to  the  National  Generation  Fund. 

14.  All  women  proclaimed  by  this  decree  to  be  the  national  property  will 
receive  from  the  funds  an  allowance  of  238  rubles  a  month. 

That  is  $23.80,  in  other  words,  now.    [Continuing  reading :] 

15.  All  women  who  become  pregnant  are  released  of  the  direct  State  duties 
for  four  months,  up  to  three  months  before  and  one  month  after  childbirth. 

16.  The  children  born  are  given  to  an  institution  for  training  after  they  are 
one  month  old,  where  they  are  trained  and  e<lucated  until  they  are  17  years 
of  age  at  the  cost  of  the  public  funds. 

17.  In  case  of  a  birth  of  twins,  the  mother  is  to  receive  a  prize  of  200  rubles. 

18.  All  citizens,  men  and  women,  are  obliged  to  watch  carefully  their  health 
and  to  make  each  week  an  examination  of  the  urine  and  blood. 

Remark :  The  examinations  are  made  dally  In  the  laboratories  of  the  popular 
Generation  Health. 

19.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  spreading  venereal  diseases  will  be  held  respon- 
sible and  severely  punished. 

20.  Women  having  lost  their  health  may  apply  to  the  Soviet  for  pension. 

21.  The  chief  of  Anarchists  will  be  in  charge  of  perfecting  the  temporary 
arrangements  and  technical  measures  concerning  the  realization  of  this  decree. 

22.  All  those  refusing  to  recognize  and  support  this  decree  will  be  proclaimed 
sabotage,  enemies  of  the  people  and  counter  anarchists  and  will  be  held  to  the 
severest  responsibilities. 

( Signed )  Council  of  the  City  of  Saratov,  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  large  a  city  is  Saratov,  Mr.  Simmons,  if 
you  know? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Over  100,000,  sir. 

Gentlemen,  it  requires  no  comment  that  Bolshevik  propaganda, 
which  is  going  around  in  America  trying  to  justify  Bolshevism,  can 
not  possibly  stand  before  public  opinion  of  this  country  when  facts 
are  mown. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  any  information  about  their  respect 
for  religion  and  their  belief  about  religion  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Who,  the  BolshevikiT 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  SncHONS.  I  told  you,  sir,  on  Saturday  how  they  opposed  re-      i 

ligion  and  the  church.  V 

Senator  Overmak.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  course,  you  know  they  separated  the  church  from 
the  State,  which,  of  course,  I  think  was  a  very  good  move.  In  f act^ 
I  have  met  priests  who  do  not  really  object  to  that.  The  Bolsheviki 
have  got  the  church  against  them,  and  anybody  who  has  any  moral 
instinct  at  all  is  against  them. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  significant  bits  of  my  testimony  was  that 
statement  of  Bonch  Bruevitch  in  which,  as  I  read  to  j'ou,  he  said  that 
the  Bolsheviki  had  no  moral  code — that  they  had  not  yet  foniied  a 
moral  code — and  until  they  had  formed  a  moral  code,  any  means  to 
the  end  was  justifiable. 

Senator  Overman.  They  have  no  respect  for  virtuous  women  and 
none  for  religion? 

Mr.  Simmons.  None  for  religion.  They  could  not  have  and  be 
back  of  practices  as  you  have  heard  given  in  testimony  before  you. 

And,  gentlemen,  furthermore,  religion  is  in  jeopardy — ^the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  Jewish  religion,  or  any  other  kind  of  religion — 
by  permitting  this  Bolshevik  campaign  to  proceed.  I  say  it  does  not 
matter,  if  Eussians  want  the  nationalization  of  land,  all  right.  If 
they  want  the  nationalization  of  industries,  all  right.  If  they  want 
the  soviet  or  any  other  socialistic  form  of  government,  all  ri^ht. 
Leave  aU  questions,  according  to  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
to  the  Russian  people.  But  when  they  try  to  institute  reforms  by 
force,  or  a  government  that  in  its  practices  is  absolutely  in  violation 
of  the  ordinary  usages  of  right,  of  the  law  of  morality  and  of  all 
laws  of  God,  I  say  that  that  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  it  should  be  put  down, 

Senaldr  Overman.  They  have  this  propaganda  going  on  in  this 
country.  Do  you  think  that  is  all  over  the  world  ?  Do  you  think  it 
is  in  France? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  can  not  say  as  to  France,  Senator.  It  is  in  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries,  where  I  had  almost  positive  proof  of 
sums  of  money  bein^  sent  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  I  Imew  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Bolshevist  bureau  of  publicity  in  Sweden. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Simmons,  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  you  will  remember  that  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  about 
whether  you  knew  the  fact  that  old  men  had  been  required  to  dig 
graves  for  their  sons  condemned  to  death.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention, Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  article  that  was  the  foundation  of  that 
report,  an  article  by  Gfeorge  Kennan  in  the  Outlook  of  December  5, 
the  article  being  entitled,  "The  Struggle  of  Russian  Democracy 
with  Bolshevist  Tyranny."    I  just  quote  oriefly.    [Reading:] 

The  uprisings  Jn  Yaroslavl  and  Murom  were  temporarily  successful;  but  in 
most  places  the  half -armed  people  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  with  artillery 
and  machine  guna 

This  article,  by  the  way,  is  to  refute  the  Col.  Lebedeff  pamphlets. 
[Continuing  reading :] 

"In  one  instance,"  says  Col.  lebedeff,  "  in  the  village  of  Semenlkha,  the  Red 
Guards  shot  about  a  hundred  young  peasants  and  forced  old  men  to  dig  graves 
for  their  sons,  killed  in  the  presence  of  their  families."  Murom  and  Yaroslav 
were  finally  recaptured  by  the  Bolsheviki,  after  artillery  fire  had  reduced  them 
to  ruins  and  filled  their  streets  with  heaps  of  dead. 
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Mr.  Simmons.  Oh,  yes ;  that  fits  in  with  all  their  practices,  as  you 
have  heard. 

Now,  I  think,  after  hearing  of  this  nationalization  of  women,  and 
having  heard  of  all  the  atrocities,  tliat  the  primary  need  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries  is  to  let  the  people  know  the  truth. 
The  truth  in  itself  will  counteract  the  Bolshevist  propaganda.  I  can 
not  think  of  any  single  person,  I  do  not  care  of  what  religion  or 
political  party  he  may  be,  that  can  uphold  the  immorality  of  this 
movement  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Your  remedy  in  this  country  is  publicity. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Publicity. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  very'  excellentremedy^  would  be  for  these 
pople  who  like  it  to  be  sent  oyer  there  to  live  witE  it. 

Mr.  Simmons.  But  they  woifliHiot  do  that  Tor  a  minute. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  think  about  stopping  their  litera- 
ture preaching  this  soviet  and  Bolshevik  doctrine  from  being  sent 
through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  when  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  is  sedi- 
tious it  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  all  means.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
going  ahead  and  meting  out  drastic  punishment  to  each  man  or 
woman  who  seems  to  have  indorsed  the  theories  of  this  idea,  be- 
cause I  think  martyrs  bring  sympathy. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  pains  and  penalties  will  do  more 
harm  than  good? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  what  you  want  is  to  give  the  public  the 
truth.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  that  has  been 
to  these  hearings  and  heard  the  facts  as  presented  can  possibly  up- 
hold this  movement. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  think  of  a  man  like  Williams,  who 
has  been  over  there  and  faced  the  facts,  and  then  comes  over  here  and 
pronounces  a  benediction  on  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  Mr.  Williams  came  from  Russia  before  the 
terrorism  took  place.  A  good  ma^y  have  become  obsessed  with  the 
theories  of  the  Bolsheviki,  as  I  told  you  on  Saturday,  but  the  theo- 
ries and  the  doctrines  are  one  thing  and  the  practices  another. 

I  came  through  Archangel  the  last  place.  I  left  northern  Rus- 
sia on  the  3d  of  November.  There  was  a  socialistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  power.  The  allies  were  asked  to  come  in  to  Murmansk 
last  June,  I  think  it  was  about  that  time,  by  the  Murmansk  sovieta, 
and  if  you  will  let  me  I  will  make  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  in- 
vestigation pictures  showing  the  president  of  the  Murmansk  soviet, 
Urien,  and  nis  assistant,  Capt.  Vesalago,  formerly  a  commander  in 
the  Czar's  Navy.  These  were  the  Bolshevik  representatives  at  the 
time  that  they  invited  the  Americans  and  the  English  troops  to  come 
in.  I  happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  meetings  afterwards,  and 
took  the  pictures  myself.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  them  with 
me,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  send  them  later  and  put  them  in  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  use  these  pictures  in  the  record. 

When  the  occupation  was  made  in  Archangel  it  was  made  vir- 
tually without  the  firing  of  a  gun.  The  revolution  had  taken  place 
before  the  allied  troops  arrived.    Tschaikovski  was  in  the  saddle  i 

even  when  the  Englisn  arrived,  and  the  Americans  came  shortly  , 

afterwards.    TschaiKowski's  government  invited  them,  and  the  Rus- 
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sians  met  them  with  open  arms  and  with  great  rejoicing,  ringing 
of  church  bells,  blowing  of  factory  whistles,  etc.  After  you  come  out 
of  the  middle  of  Russia,  as  I  did,  having  seen  the  chaotic  situation 
there,  the  awful  distress  of  famine  and  economic  disintegration, 
and  then  go  up  into  Archangel  and  see  how  much  happier  and  bet- 
ter off  the  people  are,  with  food,  with  schools,  churches  unmolested, 
business  recovering,  a  stable  currency  established  and  people  able 
to  sleep  at  night,  not  expecting  to  be  disturbed  with  bayonets  and 
machine  guns,  you  see  the  difference  at  once. 

I  have  told  you  of  that  labor  union  that  came  at  once  and 
offered  themselves  and  assisted  the  allies  upon  arrival,  and  when 
you  read  the  records  of  the  last  few  years  in  history,  later  on,  you 
will  see  that  some  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  bravery  have  been  done  by 
men  in  Northern  Russia,  of  any  place  where  there  has  been  fight- 
ing participated  in  by  Americans. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  timbered  and  swampy  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes.  And  those  men  are  n^^nting  to  protect  that 
country  f ronn  this  very  campaign  of  Bolshevism ;  that  is,  the  ruth- 
less brigandage  we  have  had  outlined  here  to-day  .and  Saturday.  It 
is  unquestionably  a  humane,  justifiable  fight,  in  iny  mind,  quite  as 
much  justified  as  the  fight  against  the  militarism  of  Germany,  and  I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  from  the  American  soldiers  in  Archangel 
that  I  talked  to  I  found  they  are  imbued  with  this  fact.  I  was  sur- 
prised on  my  return  home  when  I  heard  of  the  clamor  that  is  being 
made  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  in  northern  Russia.  Why, 
every  inch  that  we  have  had  to  give  to  the  enemy  has  resulted  in  the 
massacre  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  newly  retaken  dis- 
trict. If  all  soldiers  would  withdraw  to-day,  it  would  mean  the 
greatest  massacre  in  the  Archangel  government  of  any  that  has  ever 
been  known,  and  the  blood  would  oe  on  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Our  troops  went  in  there  in  the  first  instance  to 
take  care  of  a  large  quantity  of  military  supplies. 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  to  keep  the  Germans  out;  and  to  keep  them 
from  using  it  a;s  a  submarine  base. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  there  were  a  lot  of  military  supplies  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  shipping? 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  great  deal  of  it  had  been  taken  away  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  A  great  deal  of  it  had  been  sent  south.  We  saw  trainload 
after  trainload  of  American  automobiles  and  trucks  and  machinery 
and  ammunition  and  every  material  possible  being  brought  down  to 
the  center  of  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Taken  from  there  before  the  English  and  our 
troops  came  there  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Neuson.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
country.  How  far  south  of  there  did  our  troops  advance?  They 
went  east  of  the  railroad,  as  I  gather,  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
Dvina  River. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  can  answer  you  very  explicitly,  but  for  military 
reasons  I  doubt  if  I  should.  But  I  want  to  say  that  those  boys  up 
there  have  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
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Senator  Neuson.  And  do  you  not  think  that  what  there  are  of  Rus- 
sian people  there  are  in  sympathy  with  them  and  will  cooperate  with 
them? 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  have,  certainly.  They  have  organized  quite 
large  Eussian  army  units,  and  the  Russians  are  doing  a  large  part  of 
the  fighting.  That  has  been  the  American  policy,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  in  Russia  where  the  allies  have  taken  the  field.  They  encourage 
organization  of  native  troops  of  those  wanting  to  fight  Bolshevism, 
and  help  to  equip,  clothe,  feed,  and  discipline  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  people  there,  to  a  large  extent,  are  lumber 
men  who  worked  in  the  saw  mills  and  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  fishermen? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  not  much  of  an  agricultural  country,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  at  all.    It  is  too  far  north.    There  is  no  tree 

g'owth  around  Archangel.  You  have  to  go  almost  200  miles  up  the 
vina. 

Senator  Nelson..  It  is  not  a  farming  country  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  until  you  get  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kotlas,  a 
town  on  the  Dvina  River. 

Senator  Overman.  Our  policy  is  to  let  the  Russians  do  the  fighting? 

Mr.  Simmons.  So  it  appears  to  me.  We  supply  them  with  their 
needs  and  the  assistance  they  want.  Of  course,  it  is  very  hard  on 
American  boys  up  there  to  exist  and  fight  in  that  cold  country.  It 
is  very  cold.  But  they  are  well  clothed  and  well  fed,  and  when  I 
left  there,  on  the  3d  of  November,  they  were  in  very  good  spirits. 
I  told  the  people  in  Michigan  that  very  fact.  And  one  man  m  the 
assembly,  after  he  heard  the  narration  of  those  facts  that  I  gave  in  a 
simple  story  of  Russia,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  clamoring  for 
the  withdrawal  of  those  troops.  I  have  a  brother  there.  But  if  he 
is  fighting,  and  fighting  against  that  kind  of  a  movement,  I  want 
him  to  stay." 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  American  troops  are  at  Archangel? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  publish  that. 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  rather  not  say,  for 
military  reasons.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  in  an  executive 
session  anything  you  want  that  I  can  tell  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  thought  it  had  been  mentioned  by  somebody 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  I  would  not  have  asked  it. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  take 
them  out  of  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  You  could  not  take  them  out,  Senator;  impossible. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  that  we  could  not  take  them  out  on 
account  of  physical  conditions? 

Mr.  Simmons.  You  mean  the  ice?  They  have  ice  breakers.  They 
possibly  could  get  out  with  the  use  of  ice  breakers. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  except  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  I  meant  on  account  of  the  massacres  which 
would  happen  if  the  allied  troops  withdrew. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  get  out  and  get  in  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not  mean  that,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
did. 
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Senator  Overman.  To  withdraw  would  leave  those  people  to  be 
massacred  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes.  Those  boys  have  been  there  a  long  time  and 
have  done  their  part.  Others  could  be  substituted,  and  it  would  be  all 
right.  But,  surely,  we  can  not  leave  all  these  Russian  people  to 
starve  and  to  be  massacred,  as  they  will  be;  because  we  have  found 
it  so  every  place  that  the  enemy  have  compelled  us,  or  for  reasons  of 
strategy  we  have  been  compelled,  to  fall  back.  In  those  few  instances 
the  Bolshevik  troops  have  massacred  the  people  in  the  reoccupied 
territories.  People  of  the  Archangel  country  generally,  of  all 
classes — and  they  are  of  all  classes,  as  vou  may  assiune,  in  a  sawmill 
industrial  center — ^are  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  the 
allies,  and  are  praying  that  we  may  never  move  so  long  as  Bolshe- 
vism lasts. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  can  you  say,  Mr.  Simmons,  about  the 
cooperation  between  the  allied  forces  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  that,  sir.  Thank  you. 
I  would  say,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  to  cooperate.  You  mean  in 
Archangel  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes;  cooperation  between  the  allied  forces 
there. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Oh,  cooperation  there? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes ;  between  the  allied  forces. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Will  you  please  state  your  question  again? 

Senator  Sterling.  What  can  you  say  about  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  allied  forces  in  Archangel  and  vicinity,  as  to  whether  there 
is  cooperation  between  them  or  not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  is  cooperation;  yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think 
we  had  better  go  into  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  any  French  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  In  answer  to  Senator  Sterling  I  began 
to  speak  about  cooperation  of  America  with  the  Bolsheviki,  coopera* 
tion  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  two 
institutions  that  did  excellent  work.  You  have  heard  how  these  or^ 
ganizations  remained  to  the  last  and  worked  with  returned  Eussian 
prisoners  from  Germany,  and  with  civil  relief.  They  helped  to  dis- 
tribute medical  supplies  and  food.  They  did  excellent  work.  Maj, 
Allen  Wardwell  led  that  work,  with  the  support  of  able  assistants, 
and  I  saw  their  operations  while  in  the  prisons  where  I  was  detained. 
I  heard  what  prisoners  had  to  say  favorably  about  the  American  Red 
Cross.  They  did  excellent  work,  gentlemen,  in  the  same  line.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  institution  ever  did  bet- 
ter work  than  the  x .  M.  C.  A.  in  Russia.  The  very  presence  of  men 
of  that  character  and  caliber  was  a  great  thing  in  itself  for  Russia 
at  that  time,  and  the  people  generally  were  very  favorably  disposed 
toward  them.  But  we  coula  not  continue  cooperation  with  them, 
finally.  All  cooperation  became  impossible,  and  both  of  these  in- 
stitutions— ^the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — ^had  to  leave  Russia. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  to  guard  their  headquarters  with  guns.  Think 
of  organizations  that  were  doing  as  good  work  as  these,  m  the  interest 
of  the  people,  being  forced  by  intolerable  conditions  to  quit  their 
humanitarian  efforts  and  leave  the  country. 

Now,  gentleman,  talking  about  cooperation,  the  neutral  countries 
not  in  the  world^s  war,  that  had  diplomatic  officers  in  Russia,  could 
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not  remain  and  in  line  of  their  duty  cooperate.  They  would  not,  of 
course,  recognize  the  Bolsheviki.  But  for  the  Russian  people  they 
could  not  do  anything;  and  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  live  in 
Bussia.  I  talked  with  the  Swedish  consul  general,  the  man  who  got 
me  out  of  prison  in  December,  who  afterward  returned  to  Stockholm, 
and  also  with  the  Danish  minister,  and  they  said  that  when  they 
left  Russia  life  was  absolutely  impossible  there,  and  that  they  had  to 
leave  their  posts.  Now^  if  organizations  like  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  neutral  countries  can 
not  get  along  in  Russia  with  the  Bolshevists  in  power,  cooperation  to 
my  mind  seems  impossible. 

Senator  Overman.  No  neutral  countries  are  represented  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No  neutral  country  is  represented. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  last  legation  that  went  out  of  there  was  the 
Norwegian  legation. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  the  Danish  was  the  last. 

Senator  Neuson.  No.    They  helped  to  get  out  Mr.  Leonard. 

]^.  Simmons.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  German  representatives  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  they  have  not  been  there, I  think,  since  Mirbach 
was  killed.  They  removed  the  embassy  across  the  line  into  Poland 
where  they  could  stay  in  safety  and  run  into  and  out  of  Russia  as 
duty  required.    But  whether  they  still  remain,  I  do  not  know. 

Seantor  Nelson.  Are  there  many  German  officers  in  the  Bolshevik 

armv? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  were  some  when  we  left;  but,  of  course,  peace 
had  not  then  been  declared.  There  may  be  more  now,  if  I  should 
make  a  guess. 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  I  can  answer  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  you  have  done  the  country  a  very 
great  service  and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  just  like  to  have  a  few  words  with  him 
in  secret  session  here. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  will  be  at  your  disposal. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  going  into  executive  session  to  hear 
another  witness  now. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  went  into  executive 
session.  Tne  following  testimony  was  taken,  the  name  of  the  witness 
being  withheld  at  his  urgent  request.) 

EXEcurrvE  session. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ME.  . 


(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  your  home  in  New  York  City? 

Mr. .  My  home  is  in  New  York. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr. .  I  left  Russia  on  the  28th  day  of  last  February,  the  day 

after  the  embassies  left.  I  was  not  in  Russia  during  the  revolution 
which  led  up  to  the  abdication  of  the  embassy.    I  had  returned  to 
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this  country,  and  was  on  my  way  back  to  Eussia  when  that  occurred. 
I  returned  by  the  Siberian  line  and  arrived  in  Petrograd  in  the  first 
week  in  May,  1917,  so  I  lived  in  liubsia  Irom  May,  1917,  until  the  end' 
of  February,  1918.  Therefore  I  have  no  particular  evidence  that  is 
worth  while,  or  any  testimony  that  is  worth  while,  after  1918,  except 
that  I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of  the  newspapers.  But  I  have 
nothing  from  observation.  Therefore  my  testimony  will  be  very 
simple. 

I  was  quite  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Francis,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  workings  of  the  Kerensky  government  in  consequence 
of  it. 

My  own  business  was  gradually  going  to  pieces  during  that  sum- 
mer. 1  returned  to  find  that  my  whole  office  force  of  about  50  clerks 
w«s  on  strike,  and  they  laid  down  to  me  conditions  which  made  it 
impossible  to  work  with  them,  notwithstanding  I  tried  very  hard  to 
compromise.  This  was  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  in,  but  it  was  the 
outcome  of  the  revolution  and  the  labor  excitement  at  that  time.  In 
spite  of  all  I  could  do  in  the  way  of  reasoning  with  them  I  was 
ooliged  in  September  to  dismiss  the  whole  force  and  move  my  whole 
office,  which  was  at  Petrograd,  to  Moscow,  whei;e  conditions  were 
<!<msiderably  quieter.  There  was  not  the  same  revolutionary  spirit 
at  that  time  in  Moscow  that  there  was  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nbuson.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  my  bearings  correct.  You 
came  there  in  May  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  a  month  or  two  after  the  Kerensky 
revolution,  and  the  Trotsky-Lenine  revolution  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber? 

Mr. .  The  7th  of  November,  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  go  on. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  not  an  interval  before  Kerensky 
came  into  power,  after  the  March  revolution  ?  How  long  a  time  in- 
tervened there? 

Mr. .  Kerensky,  you  will  remember,  was  minister  of  justice 

in  the  first  cabinet.  Kerensky  came  into  power  as  premier  and 
minister  of  war  about  the  15th  of  May. 

Senator  Stbrlino.  Did  you  meet  Col.  Lebedeff  while  you  were 
there? 

Mr. .  I  met  him  several  times  in  Petrograd. 

S^iator  Sterling.  How  are  you  impressed  with  him  ? 

Mr. .  He  is  an  extremely  live  fellow,  very  well  acquainted, 

and  a  very  intelligent  man. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  tried  to  organize  «  force,  did  he  not? 

Mr. .  He  organized  an  army  and  would  have  accomplished 

things  with  that  army.  If  he  had  had  a  little  more  support  alter  the 
capture  of  Kazan  he  would  have  been  able  to  reach  Moscow.  Have 
you  read  his  book? 

Senator  Nelson.  If  our  Archangel  forces  could  have  gotten  down 
there  at  that  time  and  given  them  a  little  help  they  would  have  ex- 
tinguished the  Bolshevik  government.  He  makes  that  plain  in  his 
book. 

Mr. .  That  seems  to  have  been  the  original  plan,  to  establish 

a  force  at  Archangel  to  connect  up  with  the  rorce  at  Omsk  by  way 
of  Perm. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  they  had  done  with 
the  banks  when  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  .  The  banks  had  been  entirely  nationalized  before  I 

left.  I  lived  through  that  and  all  the  inconvenience  of  it.  Of  course, 
I  was  very  intimateljr  acquainted  with  the  various  banks  there,  and 
I  need  only  say,  in  view  of  what  I  have  heard  said  here — ^I  do  not 
have  to  repeat — ^that  this  sudden  action  was  taken  by  the  Bolshevik 
government  because  they  were  suspicious  of  the  activities  of  these 
banks.  They  were  under  the  impression,  they  claimed,  that  a  number 
of  these  banks  were  financing  Komiloff,  Kaladines,  and  their  forces 
in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  and  in  order  to  cut  off  that  financial 
support  which  tliey  thought  was  going  south,  they  took  all  of  a  sud- 
den, much  sooner  than  thev  expected  to  do,  all  the  banks  in  charge. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  gold  reserves  of  the  country  were  kept  in  the 
imperial  state  bank,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr. .  They  had  always  been  kept  there;  and,  as  I  said,  they 

were  all  removed  in  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  war  in  1914,  to  the 
various  branches  of  the  state  bank  on  the  Volga,  and  that  was  how 
it  happened  that  Lebedeff  was  able  to  get  so  much  money  in  Kazan.  I 
think  that  is  probably  a  true  statement.  The  banks  were  taken  over, 
and  chaos  reigned  there  for  about  10  or  15  days,  and  then  they 
worked  out  an  organization  of  this  sort.  All  the  private  banks  were 
put  into  categories  of  the  state  bank,  first,  second,  and  third  catego- 
ries, and  you  could  draw  money  from  these  banks  only  to  be  used  in 
payment  for  labor.  Private  citizens  having  credit  there  could  draw 
150  rubles  per  week,  when  I  left.  In  order  to  get  that  150  rubles  per 
week  it  would  take  you  three  days  of  that  week  to  get  the  necessary 
vis6s  and  permissions  in  the  various  parts  of  the  town.  I  was  not 
put  to  that  inconvenience,  because  at  the  same  time  I  had  a  large 
account  in  the  National  City  Bank,  and  special  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Bolshevik  government  which  enabled  Americans  to 
draw  up  to  500  rubles  at  one  time  from  their  account  in  the  National 
City  Bank,  and  as  I  had  a  large  balance  there,  I  simply  had  to  send 
the  boy  down  every  nopn  and  get  500  rubles  and  hold  a  reserve  in  my 
office,  as  I  was  afraid  we  might  get  short  of  money,  and  I  left  a 
great  many  signed  checks  when  I  left,  to  enable  them  to  go  on  and 
draw  in  that  way ;  but  the  bank  closed  about  a  week  after  I  left. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  what  form  was  the  ruble  with  which  you 
were  paid.    Was  it  in  specie  or  pnpcr? 

Mr.  .  There  was  no  specie  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 

and  they  were  using  the  Kerensky  money;  that  is,  the  dies  which 
were  adopted  during  the  Kerensky  regime.  The  denominations  were 
1,000-ruble  bills,  250-ruble  bills,  and  40  and  20  ruble  bills.  The.se 
40-ruble  pieces  and  20-nible  pieces  were  about  the  size  of  four  post- 
age stamps,  made  out  of  the  margins  of  the  paper  that  was  formerly 
thrown  away  in  making  the  imperial  money. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  value  of  the  ruble  at  that  time? 

Mr.  .  The  value  of  the  ruble  when  I  left  varied  anywhere 

from  10  cents  to  the  ruble.  I  would  sav  that  the  ruble  had  from  8  to 
10  cents  purchasing  power,  instead  of  50  cents. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  the  nominal  value  is  50  cents? 

Mr.  .  Fifty  cents.  This  money  was  taken  with  great  re- 
luctance when  I  left,  a  year  ago.    Mr.  Simmons,  of  course,  knows  that 
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there  was  much  more  opposition  later  on,  but  this  money  was  taken 
with  great  reluctance,  especially  these  little  40-rubl6  and  20-rubie 
pieces.  They  continued  to  print  the  1-ruble,  3-ruble,  and  5-ruble 
pieces  from  the  old  imperial  dies.  The  lO-ruble  note  and  the  100-nible 
note  of  the  imperial  dies  were  at  a  premium,  and  it  was  getting  more 
and  more  difficult  to  get  hold  of  those  pieces  of  money.  They  were  at 
a  premium  because  evidently  Germany  was  buying  them  up,  and  I 
thmk  a  little  experience  of  mine  will  show  you  Germany's  activity 
rirfit  there. 

When  I  left  the  country,  you  were  allowed  at  that  time  to  take  out 
500  rubles  per  person. 

Senator  Steklino.  That  is,  the  Americans  were  ? 

Mr. .  The  Americans  were.    Now,  to  take  out  500  rubles  per 

person,  jou  were  supposed  to  be  examined  at  the  frontier.  I  had  my 
500  rubles  of  this  money;  none  of  this  Kerensky  money,  but  of 
the  old  imperial  dies  of  the  smaller  denominations,  10-ruble  pieces 
and  2S-riible  pieces,  and  to  make  doubly  sure  I  took  the  chance  of  put- 
tinp  under  my  arm  10,000  rubles  of  the  500-ruble  pieces. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Of  the  Kerensky  money  ? 

Mr.  .  No:  the  imperial^  with  the  face  of  Peter  the  Great 

watermarked  in  it— a  very  beautiful  bill — and  I  got  through  without 
being  searched,  and  I  got  that  money  landed  in  Stockholm.  I  was 
allowed  to  take,  as  I  said,  300  rubles.  I  had  with  me  my  wife  and 
sister,  which  allowed  me  to  take  1,500  rubles  altogether.  ^Vhen  I  ar- 
rived in  Finland  the  ruble  was  worth  les,s  than  the  Finnish  mark. 
The  Finnish  mark  wa.s  worth  14  cents.  I  had  an  indefinite  stay  in 
Finland  before  me.  and  it  was  costing  me  100  marks  per  day  per  per- 
son, so  you  can  see  how  far  6,500  rubles  would  go.  Fortunately,  I  met 
an  American  there  who  wanted  to  get  his  money  out  of  the  countr>', 
or  I  should  have  had  a  hard  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  stayed  in 
Finland  25  days,  negotiating  with  the  authorities,  before  we  got 
through,  and  it  cost  me  5,000  marks. 

When  I  got  to  Stockholm  with  that  moneji  I  wanted  to  realize  on 
it,  and  there  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  little  money  dealer  who  was 
buying  this  money,  and  I  went  in  with  my  500-ruble  bills  and  I 
realized  26  cents  per  ruble  on  them.  That  aroused  my  curiosity  and 
I  said,  "  Why  such  a  price  for  this  money  here?  "  Strange  to  say,  I 
realized  26  cents  per  ruble  for  the  good  bills,  but  a  bill  which  was 
slightly  worn  or  a  trifle  torn  I  could  only  get  about  23  cents  for,  per 
ruble.  "Well,"  they  said,  "there  is  a  great  demand  from  Germany 
for  this  money  to  put  into  use  in  the  occupied  territories  in  Eiissia. 
The  Germans  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  mark  accepted  there,  and 
the  old  imperial  ruble  is  the  only  money  they  can  use,  and  therefore 
they  are  paying  that  price  for  tlus  money."  You  can  see  that  in  that 
way  I  benefited  innocently  from  this  German  manipulation  with  the 
Kussian  money. 

The  banks,  as  I  say,  were  all  organized  in  this  way.  This  is 
merely  a  little  incident  that,  perhaps,  will  show  you  the  kind  of  man- 
agers they  are.  They  took  the  great  bank  of  the  Volga,  where 
I  had  a  Very  large  balence  and  where  I  had  my  safe  deposit  box 
for  the  company  and  myself.  That  Volga  Bank  bore  to  !Russia  about 
the  same  relation  that  the  City  National  bore  to  the  United  States, 
lljey  put  in  charge  of  that  bank  a  fellow  who  kept  the  back  court  of 
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the  bank  clean.  He  was  a  man  that  I  had  met  when  I  went  in  there. 
I  could  do  nothing  at  that  bank  except  to  talk  about  the  condition  of 
my  safe  deposit.  There  was  no  question  of  drawing  any  money  there. 
I  had  lost  all  control  of  the  account,  and  there  was  nobody  who  could 
give  me  any  information  about  the  account.  My  safe  deposit  was 
there.  Shortly  after  assuming  control  of  the  banks  there  was  a  decree 
put  out  that  all  the  holders  of  these  safe  deposits  niust  appear  and 
open  them  and  let  the  contents  be  examined,  and  that  all  specie  would 
be  confiscated,  and  all  paper  money  would  be  taken  and  put  into  the 
state  bank  to  your  credit. 

I  put  off  this  examination  as  long  as  I  could,  until  there  came  out 
a  decree  that  those  whose  boxes  which  were  not  opened  by  such  a 
date  would  be  forced  open — ^blown  open — so  I  took  the  American 
consul,  who  was  then  Mr.  Treadwell,  who  is  now  in  prison  down  in 
Tashkend,  over  there  to  make  a  formal  protest,  and  see  what  would 
happen,  and  we  met  this  almost  illiterate  commisar,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  bank,  and  Mr.  Treadwell  protested  in  the  name  of  his  office  and 
the  United  States  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  prop- 
erty of  an  American  citizen  or  an  American  firm.  This  commisar 
said  that  he  was  not  taking  his  instructions  from  the  consul  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  instructions  he  had  he  would  have  to 
carry  out.  He  opened  the  box  and  he  took  hold  of  the  money.  An- 
other protest  was  made  then  by  our  consul  against  the  taking  of  the 
property  of  a  foreign  citizen.  The  same  answer.  The  result  was  that 
this  money  which  I  had  there  was  taken.  I  had  always  carried  quite 
a  good  deal  of  cash  in  my  safe  deposit  as  an  emergency  fund,  not 
know^ing  what  might  happen  at  any  time,  and  there  happened  to  be 
57,000  rubles  there  at  that  time,  which  was  counted  out  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  consul  and  my  own  protest,  and  a  young  student  who 
was  there,  who  was  able  to  write,  wrote  out  a  receipt  saying  that  this 
was  in  the  state  bank.  I  have  never  heard  anything  about  those 
57,000  rubles  since  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  paper? 

Mr.  .  It  was  paper  money.    I  had  no  specie  there.    My 

own  personal  effects,  which  w^ere  Russian  silver,  etc.,  were  at  that 
time  not  disturbed.  I  do  not  know  what  their  condition  is  now.  All 
my  personal  effects  are  in  Eussia  still.  That  shows  you  the  high- 
handed way  in  which  they  treated  the  property  of  other  people, 
especially  Americans. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  never  heard  what  became  of  them, 
since? 

Mr. .  No;  that  is  the  last  I  heard  of  what  became  of  the 

57,000  rubles.  That  was  in  the  city  of  Petrograd,  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  largest  private  banks  oi  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  have  any  force  there  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank  at  that  time? 

Mr. .  No. 

Senator  Neuson.  Were  they  doing  any  banking  business ! 

Mr. .  No ;  they  were  not  doing  any  banking  business.    There 

Were  only  three  or  four  there — ^that  is,  the  commissar  and  his  assistant 
and  a  boy  or  two — and  30  or  40  soldiers  standing  around  all  the  tirae 
with  their  bayonets  fixed,  to  take  care  of  any  disturbance  that  might 
arise  among  the  people  who  came  there  to  have  their  business  done. 
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Senator  Nelson.  The  soldiers  were  supposed  to  do  the  banking 
business? 

Mr.  .  The  soldiers  were  supposed  to  do  the  banking  busi- 
ness. From  the  time  that  they  closed  the  Russian  banks  I  could 
do  no  business  with  them,  and  I  simply  relied  upon  the  account  I 
had  in  the  National  City  Bank,  where  I  could  draw  up  to  500 
rubles  at  a  time.  Strange  to  say,  our  business  went  on  and  has  been 
going  on  since  then,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible. 

I  have  the  conviction  that  all  this  Bolshevik  money  will  be  re- 
pudiated as  soon  as  there  is  a  responsible  government  in  Russia. 
This  money  is  printed,  and  has  been  printed,  as  I  understand,  for  the 
last  year  without  date  and  without  number,  and  without  signature 
also,  usin^  those  dies,  and  that  makes  it  pretty  bad ;  so  I  never  expect 
a  responsible  government,  if  there  ever  is  one  in  Russia,  to  redeem 
that  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  printed  at 
Leipzig,  Germanv! 

Mr. .  That  money,  I  think,  was  printed  from  the  old  im- 
perial dies,  and  while  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  I  understand 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  money  has  been  printed  in  Germany  from  the 
old  dies.  There  were  times  when  Russia  could  not  get  that  money 
printed,  and  those  dies  were  kept  in  Germany  when  the  war  broke  out. 

With  reference  to  the  political  phases  I  have  not  very  much  to  say, 
except  one  fact  that  I  have  not  heard  brought  out.  When  the  Bol- 
sheviki  took  control  of  Petrograd  in  November,  1917,  for  sometime 
thereafter  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  a  call  on  the  telephone  unless 
you  spoke  German.  That  was  a  pretty  good  evidence  of  German  in- 
fluence in  the  town  at  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  many  Germans  in  the  town  at  that 
time? 

Mr. ^^.  There  were  a  good  many  Germans,  ever  since  the  war 

started,  who  had  the  run  df  the  place.  I  never  was  in  a  position, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  was  in  a  position,  to  say  that  the  Germans 
were  there  officially.  This  I  do  know,  and  this  fact,  I  think,  is  signifi- 
cant, that  when  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  in  process  of  negotiation 
there  came  to  Petrograd  160 — so  the  papers  said — German  commercial 
agents,  and  the  hotel  wiis  cleared  out,  the  Russian  occupants  of  this 
hotel  were  ejected,  and  these  160  Germans  lived  at  that  hotel,  and  a 
gala  performance  was  given  them  in  the  Imperial  Opera  House. 
Those  men  stayed  for  about  15  or  20  davs,  and  as  the  negotiations  pro- 
ceeded and  were  not  altogether  agreeable,  these  men  found  that  their 
life  in  Petrograd  was  not  altogether  agreeable  and,  perhaps,  not  safe, 
and  so  they  rather  disappeared;  but  oefore  these  particular  agents 
had  left  town,  they  declared  that  while  they  had  read  in  books  about 
anarchy  and  disorder,  they  never  knew  what  those  terms  meant  until 
they  had  seen  them  in  operation  in  Petrograd. 

We  were  shot  up  practically  every  night  by  Red  Guards  really  trying 
to  keep  order.  The  soldiers  had  broken  loose  and  begun  a  systematic 
looting  of  the  wine  shops  and  the  drinking  up  of  the  liquors,  and  it 
took  them  20  or  21  days,  and  each  night  there  was  a  collision  between 
the  irresponsible  soldiers  who  were  doing  this  looting,  and  the  Bed 
Guards,  who  went  out  to  make  a  pretense  of  keeping  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  were,  two  elements,  then ;  there  were  these 
looters,  this  rabble,  and  then  there  were  the  Red  Guards  ? 
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Mr. .  The  Red  Guards.  I  have  a  little  higher  opinion  of  the 

Red  Guards  than  some  people  who  have  spoken  about  them.  They 
were,  up  to  the  time  I  left,  a  rather  serious  organization.  They  were 
made  up  largely  from  inexperienced  young  fellows  from  the  factories 
who  had  never  had  any  military  experience,  and  they  were  turned 
loose  in  the  town  with  a  rifle  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  tried  to  keep 
order.  When  the  Bolshevik  overthrow  took  place,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  the  three  preceding  weeks  before  that,  there  had  been  dis- 
orders in  Petrograd  reported  m  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  there  were,  but  I  counted  in  the  newspapers  450  cases  of  robbery, 
attempts  on  life,  murders,  etc. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  Russian  newspapers? 

Mr. .  In  the  Russian  newspapers,  m  the  three  or  four  weeks 

preceding  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  That  was  under  the  Kerensky 
regime;  showing  how  thoroughly  demoralized  the  town  had  become 
under  the  Kerensky  government. 

Now,  inmiediately  after  the  Bolsheviks  got  control,  we  looked  for 
a  general  massacre  and  throat-cutting,  etc.,  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
happened.  We  had  vastly  better  order  in  the  town  for  the  next  three 
weeks  than  we  had  had  tor  the  preceding  two  months.  While  they 
were  under  the  glow  of  success,  and  so  on,  that  continued,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  were  upward  of  400,000  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Petro- 
grad, and  they  were  quite  beyond  control,  and  these  small  Red  Guards 
were  quite  unable  to  keep  order,  and  gradually  we  drifted  into  chaos. 

Before  the  1st  of  January  we  had  gotten  into  chaos  again  worse 
than  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  which  continued  up  until  the 
time  I  left. 

I  left  Petrograd  not  necessarily  because  the  town  was  so  uncom- 
fortable to  live  in,  but  it  was  because  the  Germans,  after  the  failure 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty — ^the  first  one — were  advancing  and  were 
within  three  or  four  hours  of  the  town.  That  was  the  time  when  the 
embassies  all  left,  and  I  left  the  next  daV  to  go  to  Finland. 

I  arrived  in  Finland,  an<J  we  found  civil  war  in  progress  there,  and 
conditions  vastly  worse,  and  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Helsingf ors  the 
conditions  were  worse  than  they  were  in  Petrograd.  The  reds  were 
hunting  out  the  whites,  and  there  was  a  man  hunt  going  on,  with  a 
great  many  encounters  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  shootmg 
going  on  constantly.  Our  party,  of  which  Mr.  Simmons  was  one, 
all  had  diplomatic  passpoii;s,  and  therefore  we  were  in  a  position  to 
get  some  consideration  from  the  red  authorities. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  in  control  at  that  time? 

Mr. .  They  were  in  control  of  southern  Finland.    There  was 

a  battle  line  thrown  across  the  whole  country  from  east  to  west. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  whites  were  in  the  northern  country? 

Mr. .  Yes,  and  the  reds  were  in  the  south.    The  whites  had 

control  of  the  largest  amount  of  territory,  but  the  reds  had  the  busi- 
ness end  of  it  and  the  big  estates. 

When  I  came  in  contact  with  the  authorities  and  was  engaged 
along  the  line  of  trying  to  get  a  passport  to  get  through,  I  went 
to  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Red  army  and  I  came  up  against  a  fine 
young  man  about  36  years  old,  who  spoke  English  perfexjtly,  and 
whose  name  was  August  Wesley.  That  was  the  way  it  was  spelled  in 
English. 
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Senator  Nelson,  He  was  Swedish,  then  ? 

Mr. .  No,  it  is  a  good  Finnish  name,  Oesslei,  which  comes 

out  Wesley,  if  yoii  pronounce  it  fast,  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  12  years 
in  Seattle  as  an  organizer  in  the  I.  W.  W,  He  showed  me  every 
courtesy  in  the  world,  and  endeavored  to  make  arrangements  at 
the  next  town  farther  west  for  getting  through  there.  He  called 
up  police  headquarters  and  there  found  out  that  there  were  horses 
to  Be  gotten,  and  a  conveyance  by  way  of  the  Aland  Islands  to 
Stockholm. 

I  went  bnck  to  my  family  and  made  all  arrangements,  and  then 
as  I  got  about  ready  to  start,  I  was  called  up  and  told  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  at  the  Aland  Islands,  and  I  had  better  not  undertake  tluit 
trip.  I  telegraphed  to  my  friend  at  the  north,  and  the  man  who  re- 
ceived my  telegram  said  that  I  was  overcautious,  and  that  he  would 
undertake  it;  and  he  did  undertake  it,  and  was  captured  by  the  <-er- 
mans  and  kept  eight  months  in  (Jermany. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  tried  to  get  away  bv  way  of  the  Aland  Is- 
lands? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  went  back  and  began  negotiations  with 

the  Minister  of  War,  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  Sirola ;  and  thi 
Mr.  Sirola  had  been  formerly  in  Illinois  as  an  organizer  of  strikes 
among  the  coal  miners. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  find  the  real  names  of  these  people? 
Were  those  their  real  names? 

Mr. .  Those  are  their  real  names,  and  they  are  real  fellows. 

They  showed  me  no  discourtesy.  They  tried  to  discuss  these  thing:s, 
but  I  refused  to  discuss  them  at  all.  I  simply  said  to  them, "  Gentle- 
men, you  do  not  want  us  here  eating  your  food,  and  perhaps  if  you 
will  let  us  out,  we  will  he  able  to  get  some  food  for  you," 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  both  talked  English  ? 

Mr. .  Very  well,  and  as  the  food  situation  there  was  catastro- 
phic at  the  time,  it  was  perhaps  due  to  their  idea  that  we  could  prob- 
ably send  them  food  that  they  were  so  considerate.  Wesley,  as  I  said, 
offered  me  all  facilities  for  getting  hor.ses  to  go  on  the  ice  to  the 
Aland  Islands,  Sirola  put  at  my  disposal  two  cars  to  go  to  the  north- 
western part  of  the  red  line,  and  he  allowed  us  to  hold  those  cars  for 
fully  two  weeks. 

Another  very  interesting  man  in  this  Government  of  the  Reds  was 
a  man  named  Tokol,  and  I  speak  of  him  merely  to  show  what  hiip- 

Eened  subsequently.  When  the  Whites  got  control  and  beat  back  the 
eds,  they  drove  out  these  leaders  from  Finland,  and  there  was  a- 
great  massacre,  of  course,  in  connection  with  that  victoi-y.  Then  our 
friends  Wesley.  Sirohi.  and  Tokol  were  driven  down  into  liits;-'  ■ 
where  they  had  a  chance  to  see  Bolshevism  in  full  operation,  and 
after  wandering  about  there  for  four  months,  they  became  convinced 
that  it  was  not  a  working  program.  They  drifted  then  up  to  Arch- 
angel and  joined  forces  with  our  people  in  Archangel,  where  Tukoi, 
the  spokesnuin  and  most  intelligent  of  the  three—  I  will  not  say  that 
either  of  those  other  two  was  not  intelligent— writes  a  very  strong 
letter,  a  wonderful  letter,  to  Mr.  Nuorteva,  the  Finnish  Red  pub- 
licity man  in  this  country — and  by  some  chance  that  letter  got  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Evening  Post — wherein  he  showed  that  the 
Bolshevist  program  under  no  conditions  can  work ;  that  in  Russia  it 
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attracts  to  itself  only  the  people  who  have  nothing  and  the  criminal 
element,  and  that  the  only  way  to  work  out  a  socialistic  program  is 
through  democratic  channels,  and  asking  him  to  please  use  his  influ- 
ence in  America  to  stop  this  whole  movement.  He  was  the  prime 
minister  of  Red  Finland,  writing  to  his  friend  in  this  coimtry. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  that  letter  in  your  possession? 

Mr. .  I  have  not  that  in  my  possession.  That  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  October  22. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  would  be  interesting  in  connection  with  this 
testimony. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  the  writer  of  this  letter  spell  his  name? 

Mr. .  Tokol. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  Finnish  name. 

Mr. .  It  is  a  Finnish  name. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  right  here  in  Washington  and  has  been  at- 
tending our  hearings. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  he  speak  English? 

Mr. .  I  did  not  meet  him.    I  met  only  the  two,  the  foreign 

minister  and  the  chief  of  staff. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  you  spell  the  foreign  minister's  name? 

Mr. .  Sirola. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  may  be  either  Polish  or  Finnish. 

Mr. .  Sirola,  it  was  pronounced. 

Maj.  Humes,  What  do  you  know  about  the  activities  of  Col. 
Thompson  and  Raymond  Robins,  and  the  distribution  of  funds  by 
them  ? 

• 

Mr. .  I  was  very  intimately  connected  with  those  gentlemen 

for  some  time.  I  supposed  you  might  ask  me  this  question.  As  I 
told  you  at  the  beginning,  I  was  appointed  by  the  allied  governments 
in  charge  of  publicity  work  in  Russia.  My  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  President,  but  the  President,  when  he  confirmed  it,  said 
to  make  no  expenditures  without  special  authorization  from  him. 
We  never  got  this  authorization,  and  no  monev  ever  came  to  us  until 
Mr.  Thompson  arrived.  The  Ambassador,  oi  course,  was  trying  to 
get  these  funds.  He  thoroughly  realized  how  important  it  was  to  get 
the  press  in  order  in  Russia,  but  succeeded  in  getting  no  money. 
When  this  matter  was  presented  to  Col.  Thompson  he  became  very 
much  interested,  and  began  to  use  his  influence  at  Washington, 
through  the  Red  Cross,  to  get  funds. 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  did  Col.  Thompson  arrive;  as  of  what 
date;  about  when? 

Mr.  .  I  am  speaking  of  the  month  of  August,  1917.    He 

arrived  right  after  the  Root  commission,  about  the  time  that  the 
Root  commission  left.  Col.  Thompson  became  very  much  interested, 
and  saw  how  vital  this  was,  the  question  of  straightening  out  the 
Russian  mind,  and  he  laid  out  a  program  with  me  to  spend  $3,000,000 
per  month  for  eight  months,  and  we  wanted  a  guarantee  of  three 
millions  per  month  for  eight  months. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  dollars  or  rubles? 

Mr.  .  Dollars.    We  meant  to  comer  the  paper  market  in 

Russia  and  choke  off  the  Bolshevik  press.  A  great. many  papers 
were  published  at  the  front  that  we  wanted  to  suppress,  to  give  us 
a  chance  to  establish  a  good  many  papers  among  the  soldiers,  and 
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put  on  their  feet  a  number  of  struggling  papers  that  were  sound  in 
doctrine.  This  work  we  proposed  to  do  through  a  committee  known 
as  the  Breshkovskaya  committee.  Madame  Breshkovskaya  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  there  was  working  with  us  Tchaikovski  and 
other  persons  of  considerable  standing.  When  Col.  Thompson  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  any  money,  he  ordered  a  million  dollars  of  his 
own  money  from  Washington  sent  over.  That  money,  I  think,  all 
went  through  my  hands,  and  I  know  it  was  spent  in  support  of  the 
Kerensky  Government  through  this  Breshkovskaya  committee,  and 
the  person  in  charge  of  that  Breshkovskaya  committee,  the  lead* 
ing  person,  was  Tchaikovski  for  some  time,  m  addition  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  northern  government.  When  thfet  was  spent, 
we  put  about  17  papers  on  their  feet  and  had  a  very  good  press  there 
in  ^etrograd,  but  we  did  not  have  very  much  influence  with  the 
press  at  the  front,  which  was  the  most  vital  point.  No  money  came 
from  America,  and,  of  course  a  million  dollars  does  not  go  very  far 
in  supporting  17  newspapers.  I  do  not  think  that  any  more  money 
of  Col.  Thompson's  was  spent  in  that  way.  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  spent  any  money  in  support  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

My  recollection  is  that  Col.  Thompson,  at  the  time  the  Bolsheviki 
overthrew  the  Kerensky  Government,  had  no  interest  in  them;  but 
he  and  Col.  Robins  seemed  to  think,  "Here  is  the  only  Govern- 
ment that  is  left.  For  two  or  three  weeks  they  have  kept  law  and 
order,  and  we  have  got  to  work  with  somebody,  and  we  had  better 
work  with  them." 

Maj.  Humes.  The  statement  is  made  by  Williams  that  Col.  Thomp- 
son contributed  $1,000,000  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr. .  I  would  like  to  hear  him  make  that  statement  under 

oath.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Col.  Thompson  ever  spent  any 
money  in  support  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  he  did 
or  not?  Have  you  any  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  reasonably  re- 
liable opinion? 

Mr.  .  I  do  not  think  he  did,  because  unless  he  had  some 

special  channels  for  getting  money  over  there,  he  could  not  have 
gotten  it  over  there.  My  monev  was  marooned.  I  had  $5,000  due 
me  on  the  7th  of  November.    I  have  never  seen  that  $5,000. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  Col.  Thompson  there  when  you  came 
awav? 

Idr. .  No;  Col.  Thompson  left  about  three  weeks  after  the 

Bolshevik  overthrow  of  the  Government.    Col.  Thompson  was 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  he  doing  there? 

Mr.  .  After  the  departure  of  Dr.  Billings,^  who  was  in 

charge  of  the  Red  Cross  there,  he  was  put  in  charge' as  lieutenant 
colonel. 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  did  Mr.  Robins  leave? 

Mr.  .  Well,  Col.  Thompson  left,  and  he  turned  the  Red 

Cross  over  to  Col.  Robins.  Col.  Robins  I  do  not  think  left  until 
June  of  1918.  He  was  there  when  I  left,  but  not  in  Petrograd.  He 
was  in  Moscow  when  we  left. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  his  relations  were  with  the 
Bolshevik  Government? 
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Mr. .  I  think  I  do.    It  is  all  a  question  of  motive.    I  do  not 

feel  myself  qualified  to  speak  about  his  motives.  I  think  Col.  Rob- 
ins's  idea  was, ''  Here  is  the  only  organization,  the  only  thing  that  has 
governmental  power,  in  Russia.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  get  some- 
thing done  with  them."  I  do  luiow  that  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
officials  at  the  head  of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  like  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  and  Tchitcherin. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  Trotsky  and 
Lenine? 

Mr. .  Neither  one  of  those  at  all,  except  to  hear  those  gentle- 
men speak  when  they  had  the  platform,  several  months  before  the 
overthrow.  Trotsky  was  a  man  who  was  holding  meetings  nightly  in 
a  big  auditorium  near  my  house,  and  very  frequently,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  the  Bolsheviki  when  they  felt  their  power 
wavering,  he  was  always  suggesting  the  propriety  of  setting  up  the 
guillotine  in  the  Palace  Square.  Three  times  I  remember  his  doing 
that;  a  piece  of  work  which  I  never  could  comprehend,  coming  from 
an  intelligent  man  addressed  to  the  people  of  Itussia,  whom  he  must 
have  laiown  as  I  knew  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  used  a  phrase  there  which  should  be  correct- 
ed in  the  notes.  You  spoke  once  of  the  Bolshevik  overthrow.  It 
should  be  the  Kerenskv  overthrow. 

Mr. .  The  Kerensky  overthrow ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr. .  Yes;  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be  put. 
Ma j.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation spent  any  money  ? 

Mr. .  Yes;  Mr.  Sisson  had  the  first  money  to  spend  on  pub- 
licity and  information  that  the  Government  spent  over  there.  I  did 
not  work  with  Mr.  Sisson.  I  had  had  a  bit  of  experience  in  trying 
to  get  something  over,  a  month  previous  to  that,  and  I  had  lost  all 
interest  in  it.  Mr.  Sisson  went  to  work  by  himself  and  got  a  great 
deal  of  matter  published,  like  the  President  speeches  and  other  mat- 
ter, and  published  daily  bulletins,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  get 
them  in,  daily  bulletins  were  published  and  transmitted  to  the  daily 
press. 

Mr.  Sisson,  however,  found  himself  soon  in  opposition  to  Raymond 
Robins  and  those  people  and  worked  by  himself  and  acquired 
through  mysterious  channels  those  documents  which  I  by  chance 
read  in  the  original  on  the  4th  day  of  March.  When  I  read  those 
documents  there  was  not  the  first  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  were  original. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  ? 

Mr. .  I  was  sure  that  they  were  all  genuine. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  impression  was  that  thev  were  all  genuine? 

Mr.  -; .Yes;  that  was  my  impression,     t  am  familiar  with 

the  ordinary  Russian  official  documents,  as  I  had  been  mixed  up  with 
them  for  18  years  previous,  and  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  documents. 
Senator  Nelson.  What  were  they  ? 

Mr. .  Thev  were  documents  that  had  passed  between  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  especially  concerned 
with  orders  given  and  taken  by  the  Germans  to  the  Bolsheviki.    I  am 
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speaking  this  strictly  in. confidence.  Some  of  them  concerned  put- 
tmg  our  American  Embassy  under  watch  by  the  Germans.  I  had 
seen  enough  of  Germans  about  there  to  know  what  they  were  to  con- 
trol, and  directly  opposite  our  embassy  there  was  a  window  where 
a  German  sat  all  the  time,  to  see  who  entered  the  enibassy  and  who 
went  out.  All  these  documents  concerned  German  activities  and  Ger- 
man Bolshevik  operations. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  cooperation  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Bolshevik  men,  the  leaders  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  Mr.  Sisson  doing,  gathering  up  those 
documents  ? 

Mr.  .    He  saw  the  importance  of  getting  that  information 

out  of  Bussia,  and  it  was  a  very  delicate  piece  of  work,  getting  those 
documents  out,  because  if  he  had  been  caught  with  those  documents 
on  him,  he  would  never  have  gotten  out  of  Russia;  but  he  got  them 
out,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  genuineness,  as  I  was  able  to  read 
all  of  them  in  Bussia,  originally. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  the  documents  that  he  got  out  were  genuine? 

Mr. .  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 

work  that  has  been  done  in  our  Secret  Service. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  bring  out  the  originals  or  copies? 

Mr. .  He  brought  out  a  great  many  originals,  I  would  not 

attempt  to  say  how  many. 

Maj.  Humes.  There  were  53  originals. 

Mr. .  I  will  tell  you,  I  think  some  of  them  were  photographs. 

We  have  either  the  originals  or  photographs  of  the  originals,  so  that 
in  reading  them  you  have  no  doubt,  when  you  read  a  photograph 
of  an  original. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  show  conclusively,  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Martens? 

Capt.  Lester.  Bichard  Martens? 

Mr. .  Who  is  at  the  head  of  Martens  &  Co.  in  New  York? 

Capt.  Lester.  Yes. 

Mr. .  I  knew  him.    I  never  knew  him  in  this  country ;  only 

in  Bussia.  I  would  like  to  say,  for  Mr.  Martens,  that  I  have  seen  his 
work,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  he  has  got  the  most  re- 
markable and  useful  data  relating  to  economic  Bussia  that  exist — 
maps,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Overman.  He  has  been  over  there,  has  he  ? 

Mr. .  Yes;  he  knows  his  Bussia,  and  I  think  he  is  Bussian 

by  birth. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  Col.  Thompson  saw  these 
documents  prior  to  leaving  Bussia  ? 

Mr.  .  I  do  not  know.    I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 

ever  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Bolshevik 
Government  ? 

Mr. .  He  was  very  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  government  up 

to  the  time  of  the  Kercnsky  overthrow. 
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Senator  Neijson.  Yes;  but  I  mean  after  that? 

Mr.  ~ .  He  was  the  scaredest  man,  for  a  week,  that  I  ever  saw. 

Senator  Neuson.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr. .  I  say  for  a  week  after  the  Bolshevik  overthrow  of  the 

Kerensky  government,  he  was  the  scaredest  man  I  ever  saw. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  after  the  Bolshevik  capture  of  the 
government  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  .  Yes,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment. No,  I  am  sure  he  was  tremendously  depressed  by  that,  be- 
cause he  really  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  something  to  bolster  up  Keren- 
sky and  make  a  success  of  the  provisional  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  there  in  Febniary,  1918,  and  they  got 
in  control  in  November.  Can  you  not  tell  us  something  about  their 
activities,  how  many  houses  they  occupied  and  how  many  people  they 
killed,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

,     Mr. .  Very  little,  because  I  was  not  a  newspaper  man,  and 

during  that  whole  winter  it  was  unsafe  to  be  on  the  street  at  night. 
I  attended  to  my  business  in  the  daytime,  and  I  stayed  at  home  nights. 
All  my  friends  who  went  into  the  streets,  almost  without  exception, 
were  robbed — lost  their  fur  coats,  or  their  money,  or  boots,  or  some- 
thing ;  they  were  held  up  on  the  streets  and  robbed ;  and  it  was  not 
a  qiiestion  of  fighting,  so  that  I  did  not  care  to  go  into  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  a  reign  of  terror  and  chaos  prevail- 
ing? 

Mr.  .  When  I  left,  there  were  28  of  the  large  houses  of 

Petrograd  that  had  been  sequestered.  A  constant  threat  was  held 
over  the  house  where  I  lived,  that  it  would  be  sequestered. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  threatened  to  take  that? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  and  we  had  it  all  arranged  what  to  do,  if  they 

did. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  confiscating  all  kinds  of  property;  I 
mean,  were  thev  taking  it  over? 

Mr.  — -%  t'or  instance^  if  you  started  out  with  your  automobile 

in  the  morning — if  you  had  one — ^the  chances  were  "that  you  would 
come  home  on  foot.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  private  automobile 
in  Petrograd  left,  when  I  left  there;  they  had  all  been  taken  over. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  factories  there? 

Mr. .  Are  there  factories  there  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there,  before  the  revolution  ? 

Mr. .  Yes;  that  was  quite  a  factory  center.    There  were  at 

least  400,000  workmen  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  they  taken  possession  of  those,  too  ? 

Mr.  — I .  I  do  not  know  of  any  factories  which  were  seriously 

in  operation,  excepting  those  connected  with  munitions.  The  Pouti- 
loff  Works  were  running  when  I  left. 

Senator  Sterling.  Those  were  munitions  works? 

Mr. .  Those  were  very  large  munitions  works;  the  largest 

in  Russia. 
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Senator  Wolcott,  Speaking  of  Col.  Thompson,  and  the  week  of 
fear  that  he  underwent 

Mr. .  I  will -tell  you,  that  was  natural,  because  he  was  a  very 

rich  man  and  he  thought  that  he  would  be  a  natural  target  for  loot- 
ers. He  imagined  the  looting  would  begin  at  once;  but  there  was 
not  anything  of  that  kind  happened. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  his  statements  favorable  to 
the  Bolshevik  were  made  to  appease  them,  and  to  protect  himself, 
when  he  was  over  there? 

Mr. '.  I  do  not  know.    Col.  Thompson  came  home  and  made 

three  extraordinary  statements,  which  were  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  Those  statements  were  these.  He  had  lived  there  three  weeks 
under  the  Bolsheviki.  He  came. back  and  spoke  for  them,  and  said. 
"  The  Bolsheviki  will  never  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany." 
That  fell.    That  is  one  statement. 

Then  he  said,  "  The  Bolsheviki  will  never  repudiate  the  public 
debt."    That  fell. 

Then  he  said,  "  The  Bolsheviki  are  very  anxious  that  a  constitu- 
tional assembly  meet."  I  saw  that  constitutional  assembly  dispersed 
with  bullets.  So  that  those  three  great  statements  which  he  made  in 
regard  to  Kussia  were  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Here  is  a  statement  which  he  made.  My  eye  is 
attracted  by  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  say  that  he  was  in 
such  mortal  fear  during  such  a  period,  there.  He  said :  "  If  at  any 
time  I  saw  danger,  it  was  not  in  Kussia." 

Mr. .  Yes ;  I  saw  that  statement  also,  and  I  wondered  what 

he  meant  by  that. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  was  that  after  he  gave  this  money 
to  the  Kerensky  government? 

Mr. ,  That  money  to  the  Kerensky  government  had  all  been 

given  before  that.    That  was  given  in  the  early  weeks  of  September. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  did  he  stay  there  after  the  Bolshe- 
viki came  in? 

Mr. — .  He  stayed  there  until  about  the  1st  of  December. 

Senator  Overman.  May  he  not  afterwards  have  gotten  in  touch 
with  the  Bolshevik  government  and  contributed  to  them? 

Mr. .  I  do  not  know. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Bolsheviki  or  any  other 
element  turning  over  to  Col.  Thompson  large  amounts  of  pillaged 
property  which  he  now  has  stored  in  Stockholm  ? 

Mr.  .  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that  at  all.    I 

think — this  is  only  my  personal  opinion — that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  American  money  unwisely  spent  in  Russia,  ostensibly  Ked  Cross 
money.  I  think  it  was  not  Red  Cross  money.  I  had  no  reason  to 
believe  it  was.  But  Mr.  Thompson  was  at  one  time  interested  in 
purchasing  some  private  collections  from  people  who  had  become 
practically  bankrupt,  and  who  were  glad  to  depart  with  what  they 
could  get  for  their  goods,  and  left  those  things.  He  never  inter- 
ested himself  in  it  at  all,  and  I  know  he  did  make  purchases. 

Senator  Overman.  How  was  Raymond  Robins's  administration  of 
the  Red  Cross  funds  ? 

Mr. .  I  do  not  think  Robins  had  anything  to  do  with  the 

Red  Cross  management.     I  think  that  wag  almost  exclusively  in  the 
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hands  of  Mr.  Wardwell  and  Mr.  Thacher,  who,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  J  were  honest,  conscientious  workers. 

Ma].  Humes.  Was  not  Wardwell  sent  to  Petrograd  to  relieve 
Robins,  and  had  not  Robins  been  in  charge  up  to  that  time  ? 

Mr. .  When  I  left,  Robins  was  still  in  charge. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  you  finally  get  out  of  Finland? 

Mr. .  Well,  as  I  say,  the  prime  minister  gave  us  some  cars 

and  we  went  up  to  the  end  oi  the  Red  line,  about  150  miles  northwest 
of  Helsingfors,  and  there  we  camped  for  11  or  12  days,  negotiating 
with  the  local  guards  and  headquarters  in  Helsingfors,  and  we  finally 
got  permission  to  go  through.  Meanwhile  we  had  not  been  able  to 
get  in  communication  with  the  Whites  on  the  other  side,  and  we  took 
our  chances  as  to  the  reception  we  would  get. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  to  go  by  way  of  Haparanda? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  but  .1  mean  going  through  the  line  we  took  our 

chances.  We  took  our  chance  on  going  through  the  White  line,  as  to 
the  reception  we  would  get. 

Meanwhile  we  had  gotten  the  Reds  to  agree,  and  the  red  flag  and 
a  white  flag  on  the  ramparts  stopped  the  firing  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  White  guards  were  friendly  to  you,  were 
they  not? 

Mr. .  No  more  than  the  Red. 

Senator  Nelson.  No  more  than  the  Red? 

Mr. .  No  more  than  the  Red ;  no.    We  received  just  as  many 

( ourtesies  from  the  Reds  as  from  the  Whites,  and  probably  more. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  had  two  Americans  to  deal  with  in  the  Red 
guard  ? 

Mr.  .  Yes.     I  will  tell  you  what  our  trouble  was,  w^hen 

we  got  into  the  Whites.  The  officers  we  met  at  the  lines  were  very 
fine  fellows,  but  as  we  got  into  the  interior  we  came  in  contact  with 
yeagers.  There  were  from  3,000  to  5,000  Finnish  soldiers  who  had 
been  in  the  German  army,  and  who  came  up  there  and  organized 
the  White  army,  and  those  fellows  were  very  anti-Ally,  and  we  were 
not  sure  we  would  get  by  them. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  Helsingfors  is  a  very  pretty  city? 

Mr. .  Yes;  a  beautiful  city.    I  expect  to  be  there  in  a  few 

weeks. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  that  it  has  how  many  people? 

Mr. .  It  is  a  city  of  250,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  a  university  with  from  800  to  1,000  stu- 
dents. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  anything  else,  gentlemen? 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell  us? 

Mr. .  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Anything  bearing  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  .  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  Col.  Thompson  doing  there?  What 
was  his  business? 

Mr.  .  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  there,  to  which 

he  had  made  very  heavy  contributions. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  he  appointed  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  .  He  was  appointed  in  this  country,  and  I  think  he 

spent  a  great  deal  of  his  own  money  in  the  support  of  the  work  after 
he  got  there ;  but  I  know,  as  a  f act^ — I  will  state  that  as  a  fact  because 
I  saw  so  much  of  him  that  he  could  not  have  done  anything  of  that 
sort  without  my  knowing  it — ^that  he  refused  absolutely  to  meet 
anybody  who  came  to  talk  business  with  him,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I 
want  no  interests  whatsoever  in  Russia — no  business  interests  in 
Russia."    That  rumor  is  not  founded. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  can  answer  this  question  or  not,  as  you  de- 
sire. Were  your  differences  with  Col.  Thompson  on  a  personal  mat- 
ter over  the  merits  of  Bolshevism  ? 

Mr. .  Just  on  the  merits  of  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Overman.  You  speak  Russian,  do  you? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterung.  Did  you  meet  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  first 
revolution — Miliukoff,  and  those  men  ? 

Mr. ■ — .  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  those  gentlemen  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  did  those  men  impress  you? 

Mr. .  Well,  they  are  men  rather  above  the  average  in  bril- 
liancy of  intelligence,  and,  like  all  Russians,  highly  educated  men, 
they  do  not  know  the  first  letter  of  compromise.  They  can  not  get 
together  and  agree  on  anything.  Every  man  is  cocksure.  Miliukoff 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  that  I  ever  met,  but  he  launched  a 
proposition  which  he  might  just  as  well  have  kept  to  himself,  about 
taking  over  Constantinople,  etc.,  which  cost  him  his  position  in  the 
cabinet,  and  lost  his  influence  with  the  rest  of  the  revolution. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  brought  in  connection  with  the  Czar 
at  any  time? 

Mr. .  Only  to  see  him  passing  through  the  streets.    Business 

people  did  not  meet  the  Czar  very  often.  I  have  seen  him  a  great 
many  times,  and  his  family. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  vou  ever  see  that  monk? 

Mr. .  No ;  I  never  saw  him,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  a  general  way,  how  did  you  find  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  government  of  the  Czar  ? 

Mr.  .  It  was  extremely  easy.     Life  there  was  extremely 

comfortable,  and  I  always  found  the  courts  absolutely  fair.  That  is 
the  chief  thing.  If  the  courts  are  fair,  it  is  a  good  place  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Russian  peasants  who  live  in  the  mirs  are  a 
fine,  good-natured  people,  you  thmk  ? 

Mr. .  They  are  the  sof  test-natured  people  in  the  world,  when 

they  are  not  wild#    It  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  countries  to  live 
in,  from  my  experience,  in  Europe.    Traveling  there  was  most  com- , 
fortable,  also. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  perfectly  safe? 

Mr.  .  Yes.     Collecting  your  bills  was  as  easy  as  in  the 

United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  those  peasants  were  a  good,  honest  set  of 
people  ? 

Mr.  .  Very.     I  could  have  told  stories  about  them  in  the 

revolution;  how  they  came  to  the  rescue.    Fellows  who  worked  for 
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me  in  the  past,  when  they  heard  we  were  ^ort  of  food  in  Petrograd, 

would  come  in  the  nig^t  time  and  bring  us  food. 
(Thereupon  the  executive  session  was  concluded.) 
(A  letter  and  indosure,  ordered  by  the  chairman  to  be  inserted 

in  the  record,  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Trnt  Amzbicar  Jewish  Commtitck, 
SI  VnUm  Square  WesU  Xew  Ywrk^  Feffrmmry  IS,  1919. 

Deab  Senatoe:  I  haTe  he&i  foUowing  the  pubUstied  reports  of  the  investiga- 
tion that  has  been  in  progress  by  tbe  committee  of  wbich  you  are  the  chairman, 
with  relation  to  Bolshevism.  The  account  of  the  statements  made  by  Dr. 
George  S^  Simons  and  the  form  of  some  of  the  questions  whidi  purport  to  have 
been  addressed  to  him  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  satisfy  me  that,  to  say 
the  least,  there  is  a  grave  misunderstanding  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Jews 
toward  Bolshevism.  I  have  accordingly,  as  president  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  prepared  a  statement  covering;  various  of  the  features  of  Dr.  Simons's 
deposition,  which  corrects  the  inaccuracies  and.  what  I  regard*  tlie  unfairness 
of  much  that  he  has  said.  I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  would  make  this  state- 
ment, which  appeared  in  to-day*s  New  York  Times  and  of  which  I  indose  a 
cUpping,  a  part  of  tlie  records  of  the  proceedings  pending  l>efore  your  committee, 
in  order  that  tlie  antidote  may  go  with  the  poison. 

There  is  such  a  lack  of  understanding  throughout  the  country  with  regard  to 
the  East  Side,  and  such  a  misconception  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  stands  for.  that 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  know  are  never  asked  to  give  information, 
but  that  a  man  Uke  Dr.  Simons,  who  has  apparently  been  out  of  the  country  for 
eleven  years,  is  at  once  looked  upon  as  an  expert  concerning  it  and  is  heralded 
as  such  throughout  the  country. 

The  residents  of  the  East  Side  of  Xew  York  are.  as  a  whole,  a  reputable, 
honorable  and  patriotic  a  body  of  people  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  They  are  industrious,  law-abiding,  and  intellectual ;  they  per- 
form the  duties  of  citizenship,  they  pay  their  taxes,  they  participate  in  elections, 
they  have  ideals,  they  educate  their  children,  they  iinder^aml  the  spirit  of 
America,  and  are  in  every  way  entitled  to  fair  treatment.  There  are  but' few 
illiterates  among  them,  no  paupers,  and  no  intemperance.  They  ar^  ambitious 
and  are  unwilling  to  be  exploited.  The  records  of  our  public  libraries  show 
that  they  read  more  books,  and  better  l>ooks.  than  are  read  in  any  other  part  of 
the  city.  and.  I  may  add,  in  the  country.  I  have  attended  meetin^irs  of  pushcart 
peddlers,  where  they  listened  with  interest  and  understanding  to  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  the  higher  matliematics.  I  have  visited  classes  of  boys  and  girls 
who  worked  hard  for  a  Uvelihood,  who  were  engaged  in  studying  Aristotle's 
ethics  and  politics.  Durinc  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  eiisiJiireil  as  one  of 
the  arbitrators  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley  and  Prof.  Felix 
Frankfurter  in  adjusting  the  clothing  wcnrkers'  strike,  which  invv»lved  fifty-five 
thousand  East  Siders,  and  I  can  say  to  yi>u  that  America  can  feel  proud  of 
having  among  its  citizens  men  of  the  capacity  and  character  of  those  who  were 
the  leaders  of  the  workers  and  the  manufacturers  who  were  concerned  in  this 
economic  conflict. 

It  has  l¥?t>>ine  fashionable  for  newsj^ajvr  men  who  dt^iiire  c\H^y  to  treat  the 
Es\st  Side  as  a  buJSilKH>.  By  this  time  the  averaij^e  oUiceu  \>t  oiher  States 
inuigines  that  the  East  Side  is  an  inferno  and  the  dwelliiv;:  phiii?  wherein  evils 
of  every  kind  lurk.  Con<e^iuenr!y.  for  a  stasre  setting  ami  for  ilramatio  effect. 
Bolshevism,  with  gnashinsr  teeth  and  s^^rtiiicly  bejinl  and  liri^nvliiir  dasii^^r,  is 
pictured  as  stalking  thnm^h  the  noises»>uie  allej-^  in  the  imaciuary  East  Side. 
The  actual  picture  of  the  East  Side,  which  w\>uhl  iHuifn^ii  a  visitor  who  pro- 
ceetls  with  iH*^n  eyes  antl  oi^n  miml.  \v»vj:^{  lec.d  htiu  to  ^vo::^!er  how  it  is  pos- 
sible in  this  day  antl  sreneration.  to  jiermit  prejiiiikv  and  iinioranoe  to  malign  an 
entire  community  which  i*«>ss*.*sses  qualities  which  will  eventually  be  reci»g- 
nize^l  as  Ci^nsrimtins  one  of  the  nK>st  valuable  assets  in  Amen^^an  life.  There 
are  tiVilay  prominent  in  every  walk  of  bi:<ti\e<s,  in  evt^ry  pn^fession,  in  every 
imlustry.  the  pnxlucts  of  the  East  Si.Ie,  au«l  a  s^*n<*^  of  Siivl-.u^^s  jv^ssesses  me 
when  I  ciMisider  the  injustiv'e  which  has  l^vn  iniUctC'.l  for  s*.»  K>uj.  an«l  which 
s*?ems  never  to  end.  ni^;»n  these  peopV. 

1  have  studieti  tlie  Eiist  Sitle  for  2.>  year?.  Durinc  that  jvritHl  I  have  been 
a  director  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  of  which  the  late  Isi^iore  Strauss,  who 
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met  death  heroically  on  the  Titcmtic,  was  the  president.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  address  many  meetings  in  that  section  of  the  city  and  to  participate  in 
dozens  of  activities.  I  read  the  Yiddish  newspapers  and  am  constantly  called 
into  consultation  and  conference  with  respect  to  every  Imaginable  movem^it 
that  can  concern  the  public  which  affects  the  East  Side,  and  I  can  therefore 
speak  with  authority  when  I  say  that  there  never  has  been  a  baser  slander 
uttered  than  to  charge  by  innuendo  that  the  Jews  of  the  East  Side  are  Bol- 
shevists. 

I  speak  thus  feelingly,  because  I  believe  that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country  than  to  create  artificial  divisions  between  the 
different  portions  of  our  population,  than  to  disseminate  false  opinions,  and  to 
engender  hatred  and  misunderstandings.  We  are  all  of  us  talking  too  much 
about  differences  of  nationality  and  of  race.  We  are  accentuating  the  varia- 
tions which  will  always  exist  where  there  are  human  beings.  Would  it  not 
be  better  if  a  real  effort  were  made  for  mutual  understanding  to  the  end 
that  we  may  constitute  a  unified  people?  I  am  inclosing  a  report  of  a  meeting 
in  November  last  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  which  I  had  the  honor  to  par- 
ticipate, which  represents  what  to  my  mind  is  the  ideal  attitude  for  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  future  of  this  country  to  adopt. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Louis  Marshall, 
President  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Hon.  Lee  S.  Ovebman, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington^  D,  C, 


[The  New  York  Times,  Saturday,  Feb.  15,  1919.] 

SAYS  mass  of  jews  OPPOSE  BOLSHEVIKI — LOUIS  MARSHALL,  HEAD  OF  AMERICAN 
JEWISH  COMMITTEE,  REPLIES  TO  DR.  SIMONS — EAST  SIDE  NOT  A  HOTBED— STATE- 
MENT CALLS  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  CONTRARY  BEFORE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
"  RIDICULOUS." 

Louis  Marshall,  president  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  has  given  out 
a  statement  taking  issue  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  George  S.  Simons  last 
Thursday  before  the  subcommittee  on  the  Judicary  of  the  Senate,  which  is 
Investigating  Bolshevism.  Dr.  Simons  testlfle<l  regarding  the  activity  of  Jews 
in  the  Bolshevist  movement  in  Russia,  and  said  that  the  present  chaotic  con- 
ditions there  are  due  In  large  part  to  the  activities  of  Yiddish  agitators  from 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  who  went  to  Russia  immediately  following 
the  overthrow  of  the  Czar.    Mr.  Marshall's  statement  reads : 

'*  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Simons,  who  has  made  a  sensational  statement  affecting 
the  Jews  before  the  Overman  committee,  but  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  love  the 
Rus.sla  of  1907,  the  period  when  Czarlsm  was  at  its  height,  would  indicate  that 
his  association  with  the  Jews  has  been  but  limited.  He  is  entirely  correct  in 
one  statement,  that  the  so-called  Bolshevist  Jews  of  Russia  are  apostles.  They 
are  more  than  that.  Like  all  Bolshevlki,  they  bitterly  hate  all  religion,  and  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  the  abhorred  word  bourgeoisie. 

"  The  statements  made  by  Dr.  Simons,  in  other  respects,  are  Inaccurate,  un- 
reliable, and  unfair.  The  Jews  of  Russia,  as  a  mass,  are  the  opponents  of 
Bolshevism,  both  because  they  belong  to  the  bourgeoisie  and  because  they 
cherish  their  religion.  The  Bundists  are  an  organization  of  Jewish  working- 
men,  whom  the  Bolshevlki  are  seeking  to  exterminate. 

JEWS   IN   OTHER  PARTIES. 

**  The  J€»ws  are  also  largely  represented  in  the  Social  Democratic  and  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  Parties,  who  are  the  sworn  foes  of  Bolshevism. 
When  Prince  Lvoff,  who  became  the  premier  of  Russia  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  March,  1917,  was  here  recently,  he  stated  to  me  that  in  his  opinion 
9r)  per  cent  of  the  Jews  of  Russia  are  anti-Bolshevist,  that  there  are  some  men, 
however,  who  were  born  Jews,  like  Trotsky,  who  had  become  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  BolShevikl  party  and  whose  sins  were  seized  upon  by  the  anti- 
Semites  for  their  own  illegitimate  purposes  . 
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?7m  nJ^'.t  ^^''•''  "'■  '"  ""y  "**■«••  '•^»K"'"«  body-  I  am  an  InternatlonXt  and 
I  "jm  not  in  nny  way  concerneil  with  what  becomes  of  the  Jews'  "*' 

At  about  th%  same  time  there  had  been  an  outbreak   which  resiiltpH  in  fh« 

loss  of  many  Jewish  lives.  an.I  a  committee  cZXon  Ctskv  To  „^e^,,Sn 

him  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  for  the  protectlnR  of  their  llvJi     Z  v^ 

coolly  answered  that  he  was  not  Interested   In   the  Jews  or  In^-hn^  mleh^ 

happen  to  them,  and  that  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  a  Jew  In  any  slnse     '^ 

CATJ.S   DEDUCTIONS   ILLOGICAL. 

«*ir^^,i^?^^  *^"*  ^^-  ^*'n«»s  may  be  able  to  prepare  a  list  of  Jews  who  are 
Bolshevik!  means  nothing.  I  could  po  to  Ossininjr  to-morrow  and  p?eparrfro^^ 
the  records  there  a  list  of  criminals  who  may  happen  to  be  ofTig^X  French 

ds     Bantist    rrn^^^^  "^^  ^^"  ?^^  ^^^^"^  ^^  ^^^  Episcop^A,  MethSl 

aist,  Baptist,  or  Catholic  Churches  and  seek  to  deduce  from  such  lists  con- 
clusions derogatory  of  the  nationality  or  of  the  church  to  w™  Ich  thev  belon^^ 

^H^^^l^r^  ^^^^^"  ^«  ^^-  S^™^°«  ^««  to  deduce  from  his  list  The  cone™ 
which  he  is  apparently  seeking  to  inculcate.     In  fact.  Lenine.  who  heads  the 

Bolshev?sm.''  ^''^'  ''''''  ""'^''^^^  ^''*^^  ^^^^^^  "^^^  ''^  *«  strongly  opSd  to 

"  He  says  that  Jews  from  the  East  Side  went  to  Russia  Immediately  after 

the  revolution  and  are  now  active  Bolsheviki.     It  is  well  known  that  when 

il^^  l^  '  T  '•^^^1""^''  ^*°'^'  *^^^^  ^^^''^  <1"*<^«  a  number  of  Russians,  both 
Jeus  and  non- Jews  who  returned  to  their  native  land.  Some  of  them  placed 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Milukov  and  Kerensky.  Others  doubtless  joined 
tJie  Bolshev  ki  Their  return  was  encouraged  by  the  Russian  Government 
which  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  transportation.  The  suggestion  that 
any  financial  or  other  assistance  came  from  the  East  Side  is  a  ridiculous 
raDricatlon. 

"  There  is  an  intimation  that  there  are  Jewish  Bolshevists  in  this  countrv 
ihe  term  Bolshevist/  as  now  used,  means  anything  or  evervthing  to  which 
the  speaker  may  for  the  moment  be  opposed.  I  deny  that  \here  is  on  the 
K.ast  bide  any  considerable  number  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  government  or 
who  adhere  to  or  sympathize  with  the  anarchistic  conceptions  of  I^nine  and 
Trotsky.  In  fact,  several  of  the  leading  Socialists  who  knew  Trotsky  when 
he  was  in  this  country  looked  upon  him  as  a  lunatic,  nnd  are  unable  to  conceive 
how  it  Avas  possible  for  a  mnn  of  his  character  and  mental  qualities  to  attain 
the  station  that  he  now  occupies.  They  deride  him  to-day  as  they  did  when 
he  was  a  Bronx  penny-a-liner. 

JEWS    LOVE    LAW    AND    ORDER. 

"  Everything  that  real  Bolshevism  stamls  for  is  to  the  Jew  detestable.  His 
traditions  wed  him  to  law  and  order,  make  of  him  a  legalist.  Tlie  Bolshevists 
are  the  enemies  of  law  and  order.  The  Jew  makes  the  very  center  of  his  life 
and  of  his  existence  the  homelmd  the  family.  The  Bolshevists  decry  marriage 
and  contemn  morality.  The  Jew  is  justly  noted  for  being'thrifty  and  economi- 
cal, and  with  recognizing  as  necessary  the  institution  of  property.  The  Bolshe- 
vist is  seeking  the  destruction .  of  the  yerj;  concept  of  property-  The  great 
mass  of  the  Jews  are  faithful  to  their  ancient' relifdoh  and  are*ever  ready  to 
help  their  brethren  in  distress.  The  club  of  the  Bolshevist  knows  no  brotherand 
lie  despises  religion. 

"The  innuendo  is  also  thrown  out  that  the  Jews  are  not  patriotic.  I^t  their 
record  during  this  war  speak  for  them.  They  constitute  but  3  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  yet  more  than  5  per  cent  of  their  number  entered 
our  Army  and  Navy,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  number  as  volunteers.  I 
expect  shortly  to  supply  an  authentic  list  of  all  the  men  who  served  under 
the  colors,  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  maligners  irrefragable  proof  that 
the  Jews  have  furnished  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  a  larger  quota  to  our 
military  and  naval  forces  than  any  other  part  of  our  population. 
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"  Let  irje  also  refer  to  the  casualty  lists  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
of  this  country  not  only  served,  but  that  they  were  brave  and  heroic,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  America  because  they  love  it.  I^t 
me  also  refer  to  the  list  of  citations  for  exceptional  heroism,  to  the  men  who 
fought  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  to  those  who  constituted  a  part  of  the  lost  bat- 
talion, and  who  participated  in  every  movement  of  our  troops.  You  will  find 
among  them  East  Side  Jews  in  large  numbers. 

"It  is  diflicult  to  understand  the  motive  behind  this  attempt  to  arouse  un- 
worthy passions.  Attack  Bolshevism  as  much  as  you  please,  and  the  Jews  of 
America  are  with  you.  But  what  justification  is  there  for  charging  the  Jews 
with  Bolshevism,  when  In  reality  there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  them  who 
can  truthfully  be  so  denominated  than  there  Is  In  any  other  section  of  the 
American  people?  I  might  illustrate  this  point  by  referring  to  the  recent\v 
published  list  of  I.  W.  W/s  who  are  a\\aiting  deportation,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  non-Jews." 

(A  statement  in  writing  submitted  by  Mr.  Simon  Wolf,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is,  by  order  of  the  chairman,  here  printed  in  the 
record,  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Mr.  Simon  Wolf. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  delegates  on  civil  rights  of  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations,  and  as  resident  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  a  national  and  International  organization,  I  beg  leave  to  briefly 
state  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  tht>  statement  submitted  and  filed  (and 
made  part  of  your  record)  by  the  Hon.  Louis  Marshall,  of  New  York  City. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  accusations  against  a  certain  portion  of 
the  human  family  entitled  the  Jewish  is  always  made  the  scapegoat  of  every 
movement.  It  has  been  so  from  time  immemorial.  I  am  also  reminded  of  the 
Irishman  who  beat  the  Jew  and  when  asked  why  he  did  so  said  that  he  had 
killed  Christ.  When  the  answer  came  that  that  had  been  done  thousands  of 
years  ago,  the  Irishman  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  until  that  day. 

And,  again,  when  a  Jew  wa«  walking  along  the  street,  a  stone  was  thrown 
from  the  opposite  side.  Naturally  the  Jew  dodged  and  the  stone  went  crashing 
Into  the  plate-glass  window.  The  owner  sued  the  Jew  for  damages  and  the  judge, 
decided  that  the  Jew  must  pay,  for  had  he  not  dodged  the  window  would  not 
have  been  broken.  A  great  judge — ^but  the  misfortune  is  that  the  Jew  through- 
out all  history  has  been  dodging  those  kind  of  missiles '  and  subjected  to  such 
unjust  decisions. 

In  my  book  entitled  **  The  American  Jew  as  Soldier,  Patriot,  and  Citizen,"  I 
show  conclusively  that  from  the  founding  of  the  Republic  up  to  the  present 
day  the  Jewish  contingent  of  our  American  citizenship  have  done  more  than 
their  proportionate  share — not  more  than  their  duty,  but  more  than  their 
numerical  strength  would  warrant.  The  same  is  equally  true  in  the  great 
war  that  has  so  far  terminated.  Again  we  have  shown  a  greater  proportion. 
But,  as  I  have  said  time  and  again,  no  class  of  citizens  show  more  readiness 
to  live  and  lo  die  for  our  great  Institutions  an<l  to  uphold  our  flag  than  the 
Jew,  for  here  is  our  promised  land,  and  from  here  goes  forth  the  trumpet  call 
for  democracy  and  liberty. 

Senator  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  In  his  famous  lecture  on  "The  Scattered 
Nation."  truthfidly  stated  that  the  Jews  are  the  gulf  stream  of  history. 

Do  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  whatever  the  Jew  is,  the  Christian,  being  in 
the  majority  and  in  control,  has  made  him.  If  he  equals  the  best.  It  Is  because 
the  opportunity  to  be  so  has  not  been  denied  him.  If  he  stands  on  an  equality 
with  the  worst  no  one  is  to  blame  except  his  surroundings,  and  whatever  he 
does,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  not  done  as  a  Jew  but  as  a  human  being,  and 
after,  all  the  Christian  world  has  not  a  mortgage  on  the  good  or  the  bad.  If 
crimes  and  outrages  have  been  committed  in  Russia  they  are  not  due  to  the 
Jews  but  to  oppression  and  persecution  which  the  Jews,  in  common  with  the 
other  governed  of  that  country,  have  had  to  endure. 

I  Incorporate  herein  a  paragraph  sent  mo  by  an  eminent  Russian  gentleman, 
an  American  citizen  born  in  Russia,  but  whose  judgment  I  highly  value : 

"  I  note  this  morning  that  Lloyd  George  admits  that  the  Soviets  have  accumu- 
lated suflicient  military  strength  to  require  formidable  force  to  conquer  them. 
I  note  further  that  George  claims  that  Wilson  positively  refuses  to  participate 
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in  any  armed  invasion  of  Russia,  and  that  the  military  burden  would  conse- 
quently fall  on  England  and  France,  and  that  these  two  nations  lack  both 
the  strength  and  the  will  to  undertake  such  a  task.  Hence,  I  conclude  that  the 
Russian  revolution  will  boil  itself  out  and  through,  the  same  as  did  the  French 
Revolution.  There  will  be  no  foreign  invasion  or  participation.  The  Russian 
people  will  decide  and  determine  their  own  destiny. 

'*  How  much  of  the  '  reign  of  terror '  Russia  has  already  gone  through  is 
hard  to  say.  Thanks  to  a  strict  censorship,  we  know  nothing  authentic  of 
doings  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  One  thing  is  sure — ^the  Russian  people,  and 
mark,  please,  that  I  do  not  mean  the  grand  ducal  families,  mostly  educated  in 
France,  but  the  actual  Russian  peasantry,  is  not  bloodthirsty.  No  guillotine 
has  yet  been  set  up  or  worshiped.  There  may  be  a  Robespierre,  or  several 
Robespierres,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  Marat.  Of  course,  we  have  Girondlnes 
in  plenty.  Since  there  is  to  be  no  foreign  invasion,  Russia  has  no  further  need 
for  a  Dante.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  I  say  that  for  the  present,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done  or  said,  except  to  leave  the  Russian  revolution  to  boll  itself 
out." 

I  also  quote  the  following  extract  from  the  Outlook  of  last  week,  entitled 
"  The  valor  of  the  east  side,"  which  speaks  for  itself : 

"A  recent  letter  home  from  a  staff  officer  in  France  glories  in  the  splendid 
mettle  and  loyal  Americanism  of  the  men  drafted  from  the  motley  foreign-born 
population  of  New  York's  east  side.  An  editorif^  in  the  New  York  Times 
recently  devoted  a  column  to  one  of  them,  Abraham  Krotoshinsky  (said  to  have 
been  a  barber),  cited  by  Gen.  Pershing  for  his  heroic  exploit  in  aiding  in  the 
rescue  of  "  the  lost  battalion  "  in  the  Argonne  Forest. 

"  The  following  paragraphs  in  the  rfbove-mentioned  letter  are  of  more  than 
local  and  private  Interest: 

**  *  This  division  is  made  up  of  the  puny  east  slders,  who  a  New  York  dude 
thought  could  never  hold  their  own  with  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  West.  We 
have  got  something  to  be  justly  proud  of  in  this,  the  great  melting  pot  of  New 
York  typified  and  glorified.  Our  burial  lists  show  the  names  of  the  Jew,  the 
Italian,  the  Russian,  the  Polack,  the  Irishman,  the  German,  fighting  for  the  free 
Government  which  has  aided  and  protected  each.  They  have  offered  their  lives 
for  their  country,  and  in  so  doing  have  become  real  Americans — ^no  matter 
where  they  came  from  and  how  they  spell  their  names,  as  good  Americans  as 
those  of  us  whose  ancestors  fought  in  all  our  wars.     (The  writer  is  one  of 

these. ) 

"  *  War  is  the  great  equalizer,  the  real  melting  pot.  It  has  welded  for  us  a 
great  people  united  by  the  common  bond  of  sacrifice  and  devotion,  courage  and 
suffering  in  a  common  cause.  It  is  our  regeneration,  our  rebirth,  a  revolution 
such  as  we  have  never  experienced  In  ^11  our  history.  This  will  not  be 
realized  till  after  the  business  has  been  finished  up.' " 

And  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  when  the  Spanish  War  broke  out 
over  600  Jews  volunteered  from  the  east  side,  most  of  whom  had  come  from 
Russia,  who  had  fled  from  persecution  and  serving  in  the  Russian  Army,  and 
yet  had  volunteered  to  fight  fbr  liberty.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  country 
in  the  direction  of  Jewish  influence  or  action,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  state  that  the  danger  to  our  institutions  does  not  come  from  those  who  are 
illiterate  or  from  those  who  come  with  brain  and  brawn,  but  from  those  who 
speak  seven  languages  and  are  patriotic  in  none.  Watch  the  mouthing,  ranting 
anarchists  and  the  scheming  politicians,  who  cater  to  their  accursed  plotting, 
and  all  danger  will  be  averted.  The  Jew  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  will  aid  you  to 
bring  about  that  perfect  accord  in  the  affairs  of  Government  without  which 
the  Republic  would  be  a  mere  "  scrap  of  paper." 

Simon  Wolf. 

(At  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  February  18, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  FEBBUABY  18,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
SuBcoMMrrrEE  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  Room  226,  Senate  OflBce  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman).  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Maj. 
Humes,  who  is  the  next  witness? 

Maj.  Humes.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Herman  Bernstein. 

TESTIUONT  OF  MR.  HEBJIAN  BEBJTSTEIN. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Bernstein,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  live  in  New  York ;  2761  Briggs  Avenue. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  a  journalist  and  correspondent,  representing 
many  American  newspapers. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  connection  with  your  newspaper  work,  have  you 
been  in  Russia  during  the  last  few  years  at  various  times? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was  in  Russia  three  times  since  the  Russian 
revolution.  I  was  there  in  1917,  and  then  I  was  there  in  1918,  and 
I  have  just  returned  from  Siberia,  two  weeks  ago. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Berstein,  you  are  representing  the  New  York 
Herald,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  the  New  York  Herald,  and  about  40  other 
newspapers  affiliated  with  the  New  York  Herald. 

Maj.  Humes.  Will  you  give  to  the  committee  the  result  of  your 
observations  in  Europe  or  Russia,  on  these  various  trips,  of  the 
operations  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Gentlemen,  first  of  all,  permit  me  to  correct  a 
wrong  impression  that  has  been  produced  with  regard  to  the  Jewish 
people  by  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses  at  these  hearings.  Dr. 
Simons,  who  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Russia,  practically 
branded  Bolshevism  in  Russia  as  a  movement  of  Jewish  origin,  even 
though  he  endeavored  to  soften  the  impression  by  calling  the  Bol- 
shevist leaders  apostate  Jews.  He  made  public  a  list  of  names  of 
Jewish  Bolshevist  leaders.  Some  of  the  names  in  that  list  are  not 
Jewish,  and  some  are  not  Bolshevists.    He  also  stated  that  the  great 
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majority  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  came  from  the  East  Side  of 
New  York. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  think  he  said  exactly  that,  Mr.  Bern- 
stein. I  do  not  think  he  said  the  majority  of  the  Bolshevists  came 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  think  he  mentioned 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  said  a  great  number. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  he  mentioned  a  very  large  number. 

Senator  Overman.  He  said  many.  He  did  not  say  a  majority 
of  them  or  any  considerable  number. 

Maj.  Humes.  He  referred  to  one  soviet  in  which 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  were  about  nine-tenths,  I  think  he  said. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  officers  of  one  soviet,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
apostate  Jews. 

Mr.  Bernsteii^.  Well,  I  think  that  such  statements  are  as  unjust  as 
they  are  inaccurate.  It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  as  absurd  and  un- 
just to  call  Bolshevism  a  Christian  movement  because  its  father  and 
founder,  Nicholas  Lenine,  is  a  Christian,  or  because  the  most  active 
and  most  influential  Bolshevist  leaders,  such  as  Commissar  for  For- 
eign Affairs  Tchitcherin,  the  commander  in  chief  who  demoralized 
the  Russian  Army,  Ensign  Krylenko,  Commissars  Dubenko,  Kollon- 
tay,  Lunacharsky^  Bonch-Bruyevitch,  and  Maxim  Gorky  who  first 
aided  the  Bolshevist  movement,  then  denounced  it,  and  now  supports 
it  again,  are  all  Christians. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  Christians  as  distinguished  from 
Jews  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  0\^rman.  You  do  not  mean  they  acknowledge  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  because  it  has  been  testified  here  that  they  are  against 
that  religion. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is,  so-called  Christians.  Nor  would  it  be  fair 
to  call  the  Bolshevist  movement  in  this  country  a  Christian  move- 
ment because  the  leading  apologists,  defenders,  and  agents  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  such  as  Albert  Khys  Williams,  John  Reed,  Raymond 
Robins,  Col.  Thompson,  and  Louise  Bryant  are  Christians. 

Bolshevism  is  not  a  question  of  religion  or  race.  Nor  does  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  deserve  the  blame  for  all  the  wrongs  and  horrors 
committed  in  Russia  under  the  Bolshevist  tyranny. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  Trotsky  come  from  the  East  Side  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  Trotsky  was  two  months  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  and  was  very  unpopular  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  not  stay  there  almost  all  the  time  he  was  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Trotsky  was  two  months  on  the  East  Side  in  the 
beginning  of  1917,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and 
returned  to  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  now  he  is  one  of  the  head  men  over  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  When  the  autocracy  of  the  Romanoffs  was 
overthrown,  the  provisional  govermnent  threw  the  doors  of  Russia 
wide  open  to  all  political  exiles.  The  provisional  government  was 
composed  of  such  conservatives  and  liberals  as  Prince  Lvoff  and  Paul 
Milikoff.  There  was  only  one  Socialist  in  the  first  cabinet,  Alexander 
Kerensky,  tlien  minister  of  justice.    And  from  all  comers  of  the  earth 
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all  sorts  of  political  exiles  hurried  to  Russia.  Some  came  from 
America,  some  from  England,  others  from  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Among  the  political  exiles 
there  were  many  ordinary  criminals  who  suddenly  styled  themselves 
also  political  exiles,  and  these  hosts  of  discontented  preachers  of  un- 
rest have  played  an  important  part  in  paralyzing  Russia. 

Bolshevism,  as  a  faction  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  was  bom 
about  15  years  ago.  Several  Russians  kept  it  alive  quietly  but  ener- 
getically. Lenine  was  the  founder  of  the  movement.  In  1909  a 
Bolshevist  school  was  established  in  Capri,  Italy,  on  funds  secured 
by  Maxim  Gorky.  That  school  was  organized  by  the  following  men: 
Lenine,  Maxim  Gorky,  Lunacharsky,  Alexinsky,  Bogdanov,  and 
Milhallov.  None  of  these  are  Jews.  The  Bolsheviki  had  representa- 
tives in  the  Russian  Duma  under  the  Czar's  regime,  and  their  leader 
was  Malinovsky,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lenine's  Shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  established  that  while  being  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Bolsheviki  Malinovsky  was  also  an 
agent  provacateur  in  the  pay  of  the  Tsar's  government.  When  this 
was  revealed,  Lenine  tried  to  defend  and  whitewash  him.  During  the 
war  Malinovsky  was  in  Germany  conducting  Bolshevist  propaganda 
for  thjB  German  Govenmient  among  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Bolshevism  of  Lenine,  Trotsky,  and  Tchitcherin  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  the  monarchistic  Bolshevism  of  Nicholas  II  and  Wil- 
helm  IL  Reactionary  Bolshevism  breeds  anarchistic  Bolshevism. 
The  Prussian  militaristic  government  of  the  Kaiser  helped  to  create 
the  Bolshevist  movement  that  has  now  transformed  Russia  into  a 
huge  graveyard,  into  a  tyranny  over  the  people  by  a  small  but  daring 
set  of  fanatics  and  unscrupulous  charlatans. 

It  is  true  there  are  a  number  of  Jews  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Russia.  They  disclaim  their  Judaism,  They  sav  they 
are  neither  Jews  nor  Russians,  but  internationalists.  Besides,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  despite  the  educational  restrictions  the 
Jews  had  a  proportionately  larger  percentage  of  intellectuals  than 
the  Russians;  that  the  despotism  of  the  autocracy  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Jews ;  that  all  governmental  departments  were  closed  to 
the  Jews,  no  matter  how  capable  they  were.  The  government  of  the 
Tsar  preferred  to  employ  Germans  in  the  various  departments,  so 
that  Russia  was  Prussianized  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
While  the  Bolshevist  movement  is  directed  also  against  the  intel- 
lectuals, the  Bolsheviki  could  not  help  choosing  a  number  of  Jews 
among  the  leaders.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
Russia  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki,  for  there  is  no  element 
of  the  Russian  population  that  has  been  hit  harder  by  Bolshevism 
than  the  Jews.  One  of  the  worst  Jewish  pogroms  was  made  by 
the  Bolsheviki.  The  entii-e  Jewish  population  of  the  town  of 
Glukhov  was  massacred  by  the  Red  Guards  last  year. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  both  absurd  and  unjust  to  charge 
the  Jewish  people  with  the  responsibility  for  the  Bolshevist  move- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  it  composed  of?    Russians? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  This  social  revolutionary  party  is  the  party  of 
Kerensky  and  the  saner  elements  in  Russia  who  want  a  democratic 
Russia. 
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Senator  Nelson.  That  was  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  in? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  while  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  power. 

Senator  Neuson.  I  thought  it  was  under  the  Kerensky  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  say  the  socialist  revolutionary  party  is  the 
party 

Senator  Neuson.  Who  wanted  this  revolution? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  this  was  in  April,  1918 ;  this  was  six  months 
after  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  already  come  into  power. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  came  in  in  November,  1917? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  came  in  in  November,  1917. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  the  socialist  revolutionary  party  in  Russia  a 
typical  socialist  party,  or  would  it  be  more  properly  described  in  this 
country  as  a  party  advocating  a  democracy  or  a  people's  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  socialist  revolutionary  party  is  the  party 
that  is  advocating  a  democratic  form  of  government  for  Russia — 
a  democratic  representative  form  of  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  term  "  social "  in  that  party  does  not  mean 
necessarily  socialism,  as  we  understand  it  in  its  various  forms  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  is  socialism,  but  it  is  the  saner  form  of  social- 
ism. They  believe  the  doctrine  of  socialism  can  not  be  introduced 
in  Russia  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  this  the  distinction  that  we  make  in  this 
country,  that  they  believe  in  what  you  call  state  socialism — ^we  have 
the  term  that  we  use,  and  Bismarck  was  an  advocate  of  it,  "  state 
socialism  " — in  other  words,  have  the  state  carry  on  as  many  govern- 
mental activities  as  possible,  instead  of  private  parties. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  distinguished  from  these  other 
radical  socialists  who  believe  in  upheavals  and  the  seizure  by  violence 
of  the  property  of  what  they  call  the  capitalists,  and  taking  it  in 
that  way  and  operating  it,  in  that  they  believe  in  having  it  done  by 
legislative  and  peaceful  means? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  distinction? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  This  socialist  revolutionary  party  has  been  advo- 
cating all  along  a  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  0\*erman.  A  representative  assembly? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  A  representative,  national,  constituent  assembly; 
and  the  Bolsheviki  overthrew  Kerensky  on  the  ground  that  they 
said  they  also  advocated  a  constituent  assembly,  and  that  Kerensky 
was  postponing  it  too  long.  But  the  moment  the  constituent  assem- 
bly was  called  they  dispersed  it  bocause  that  constituent  assembly 
happened  to  be  against  the  Bolsheviki,  two-thirds  of  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  difference  seems  to  have  been,  then,  in  its 
practical  manifestations,  that  Kerensky  advocated  a  constituent  as- 
sembly that  was  representative  of  the  people,  whereas  the  Bolsheviki 
wanted  a  constituent  assembly  that  was  representative  of  them. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  it  exactly;  that  is  very  true.  That  is  a 
very  important  point. 

Senator  Overman.  Proceed. 


A. 
/ 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  glad  that  our  Senate,  has  at  last  started  an 
investigation  into  this  movement  whose  purpose  is  to  dynamite  the 
world.    I  have  called  attention  to  its  dangers  in  1917  and  through- 
I      out  1918.    I  have  seen  it  at  olose  range.    I  have  visited  Russia  tfa^e  T^-\ 

I      times  since  the  revolution.     I  was  there  when  Prince  Lvoflf  and  t^B 

f     Kerenskjr  were  the  premiers ;  I  have  seen  Eussia  under  Lenine  and  y ;] 

I      Trotsky  in  1918 ;  and  I  have  just  returned  from  Siberia,  which  was  ^-  ,J 

liberated  from  Bolshevik  ruly  by  the  brave  Czecho-Slovaks.  Ij™ 

I  have  no  fear  of  telling  tl^  truth  about  Russia.    I  have  published  :^'5 

the  facts  in  the  columns  Bf  the  New  York  Herald,  the  Washington  '■   ^ 

Post,  and  other  important  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  this  coun-  J 

try.    For  mfiny  years  before  the  revolution  I  described  in  the  New  I,  jl 

York  Times  and  Sun  the  cruelties  of  the  Russian  autocracy,  but  at  •   i?, 

the  same  time  I  familiarized  American  readers  with  the  better  side  '. ,  S 

of  Russia,  with  Russian  genius,  with  Russian  literature,  and  Russian  :   i 

art.    I  was  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  tyranny  of  the  Tsar,  ; 

and  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  tyranny  of  Lenine  and  ]  .\l 

Trotsky.    Those  who  believe  in  democracy,  in  social  justice,  in  "  gov-  :  i 

ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  peopJe,  for  the  people,"  in  freedom  of  1 

^     the  press,  in  freedom  oi  speech,  in  the  rule  of  the  majority,  de-  } 

nounced  the  tyranny  of  the  Tsar,  and  now  denounce  the  tyranny  of  j 

'       the  Bolsheviki.    For  thev  have  no  democracy,  no  social  justice,  no  1 

»       government  of  the  people,  no  freedom   of    press,   no   freedom   of  I 

I       speech — ^they  have  a  dictatorship  over  the  people  including  the 
:      proletariat. 

A         I  believe  that  the  onlv  way  of  disarmina:  Bolshevism  is  to  tell  the 
:       truth  about  what  it  is  doing.    The  Bolsheviki  know  this  too,  and  that 
is  why  they  have  strangled  the  free  press  in  Russia,  and  allow  no 
news  to  leave  Russia. 
^  There  are  four  types  of  people  who  have  seen  Russia  under  Bol- 

shevist rule  and  who  nevertheless  praise  it,  advocating  its  cause, 
)  seeking  to  spread  it  in  this  country,  and  but  a  short  while  ago  urged 
'  the  recognition  of  the  Bolsheviki  bv  our  Government  under  the  dis- 
I  guise  of  Soviets.  These  are  the  Bolshevik  emissaries,  propagandists, 
and  agents  who  are  paid  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  these  agents  in  this  country  are  paid 
bv  the  Bolsheviki? 
Mr.  Berxsteix.  I  mean  some  of  them  have  been  employed  by  them 
^       in  Russia. 

1^  Senator  Oatsrman.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  money  has  been 

sent  to  this  country  or  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know  about  money  being  sent  to  this 
countrv. 

Senator    Nelson.  You   believe    they    have    sent    agents    to    this 
countrv? 
Mr,  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Second,  parlor  socialists,  reformers,  and  faddists  of  all  kinds  who 
do  not  know  Russia,  who  could  not  speak  to  the  Russian  j^eople,  who 
could  not  read  the  Russian  newspapers,  and  who  get  their  informa- 
tion from  the  Bolshevik  leaders  just  as  ambassadoi-s  in  bygone  days 
received  their  information  about  the  Tsar's  government  from  the 
Tsar  and  his  bureaucrats. 
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\i  "i  Tliird,  the  BolsheviM— or  would-be  Bolshevila — the  extremists  of  % 

ir    :  all  kinds,  wherever  they  are.  ■''  ^ 

i  Fourth,  those  who  were  pro-German  and  who  concealed  theiir^ 

;;  pro-German  leanings  under  the  cloak  of  Bolshevism,  for  it  must  * 

'  not  be  forgotten  that  Russian  Bolshevism  was  nourished  in  this  war  -*> 

\i   :  by  Prussian  militarism.  l  •- 

Senator  Nelsoi.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  You  believe  that 
Bolshevism  la  Russia  was  launched  and  nourished  and  put  forth  by 
Germany? 

^    Mr.   Bebnstkin.  By    Germany.     The   fact   that   the    Bolsheviki 
handed  Russia  over  to  the  Prussian  militarists  at  Brest-Litovsk  can  — 
not  be  denied.    Lenine,  who  arrived  in  Petrograd  from  Switzer-    . 
land — not  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York — by  way  of  Germany 
one  month  after  the  revolution,  with  a  trainload  of  his  followers, 
commenced  to  dynamite  Russia  by  his  false  promises  and  spurious 
theories,  demoralizing  the  Russian  Army  and  the  working  people.  1 
It  was  this  destructive  work  that  culminated  in  the  betrayal  at ^ 
Brest-Litovsk.  " 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  praise  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  ground 
that  they  brought  about  a  revolution  in  Germany  do  not  face  the 
facts  squarely.     The  German  revolution  came  not  because  of  the    ' 
Bolsheviki  but  in  spite  of  them.    In  fact,  they  retarded  the  German 
revolution.  ■    * 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  the  Bolsheviki  retarded  the  German 
revolution? 

Jlr.  Ber^steht.  Yes, 

Senator  Wolcott,  How  so? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  "Well,  the  socialist  elements  in  Germany  saw  the 
horrible  example  of  the  destruction  of  Ritssisi  by  the  so-called 
socialiTits,  !iml  thnt,  of  course,  has  intensified  the  i-eactionary  move- 
ment in  Germany  and  has  weakened  the  more  liberal  elements. 
They  always  pointed  to  what  revolution  means  to  a  country,  and 
in  that  way  they  have  retarded  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Germany, 

Senator  Wolcott.  Tlien  your  idea  is  that  tlie  Bolsheviki  of  Russia 
retarded  the  (ieruian  resolution,  not  deliberately,  and  intentionally, 
but  in  an  indirect  way! 

llr.  Bernstein-.  Yes. 

Senntor  Wolcott.  By  showing  to  Germany  by  horrible  example 
what  the  thin;*  is  in  action? 

Jlr.  Bernstein.  Yes, 

Senator  WfiLtOTT.  And  creating  a  revulsion  against  it  in  Ger- 
many '.  , 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  * 

To  summarize  what  the  Bolsheviki  have  achieved  as  destroyei-s  of  i 
Russia  is  to  recount  the  trapedy  of  the  Russian  people,  who  are  now  \ 
suffering  untold  agonies  under  the  new  slavery  that  has  been  im-  1 
pased  upon  them  with  the  aid  of  Prussian  bayonets  and  machine  ^ 
guns.  They  demoralized  the  Russian  Army,  they  demobilized  it-  ^ 
(hey  unchained  the  mob  spirit,  they  incited  civil  war,  they  signed 
tlie  Brest-Litovsk  peace  treaty  which  dismembered  Russia,  they 
paralyzed  the  industries,  they  increased  the  hosts  of  unemployed, 
they  intensified  starvation  and  sutfering.  they  encouraged  looting. 
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murder,  and  terror,  they  strangled  the  press,  they  abolished  courts 
of  justice,  they  dispersed  the  constituent  assembly,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  they  murdered  leading  members  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  they  shot  down  working  people  who  made  a  demonstra- 
tion against  the  closing  of  the  constituent  assembly,  they  did  ex- 
actly what  the  Tsar  did  on  that  terrible  bloody  Sunday  in  1905,  and 
then  they  established  a  dictatorship  over  the  people  of  Russia,  sup- 

Sorted  by  well-paid  red  guards,  and  they  hounded  the  champions  of 
[ussian  liberty,  branding  them  as  enemies  of  the  people. 

While  professing  socialism  they  intensified  reaction  everywhere  by 
their  horrible  example,  they  brutalized  the  Russian  masses,  they  pro- 
faned the  ideals  and  symbols  of  liberty,  and  they  discredited  the  idea 
of  representative  government,  and  retarded  all  sane  movements  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  They  saved  the  imperialistic  govern- 
ment of  Germany  in  October,  1917,  just  when  Austria  was  ready  to 
break  away  from  Germanv.  The  Bolsheviki  overthrew  the  Keren- 
sky  government  with  the  aid  of  German  oflScers  and  prisoners  of  war. 
They  enabled  Germany  to  remove  millions  of  her  troops  to  the  west- 
ern front,  transforming  Russia  into  a  German  colony.  In  the  mean- 
time they  wrecked  Russia,  they  conducted  a  systematic  campaign 
against  the  allies  and  the  friends  of  Russia,  particularly  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  on  all  occasions  manifested  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  Russian  people,  they  attacked  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  they  published  secret  treaties  found 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  shielded  the  central  powers — particularly 
the  Kaiser. 

They  did  whatever  the  Prussian  militarists  ordered  them  to  do, 
and  when  the  German  ambassador.  Count  von  M irbach,  was  assassi- 
nated by  Russian  patriots  who  could  not  endure  the  new  yoke  of 
Kaiserism  imposed  upon  Russia  through  the  Bolsheviki,  the  wretched 
tools  of  the  Kaiser  put  to  death  a  large  number  of  Russian  revohition- 
ists.  But  when'  Sningaryov  and  Kokoshkin  were  murdered  in  a 
hospital  during  their  sleep  by  Red  Guards  and  sailors,  Lenine  did  not 
punish  the  murderers,  even  though  all  Russia  knew  who  they  were. 
For  Shingaryov  and  Kokoshkin  were  not  German  officials,  they  were 
only  great  Russian  patriots  and  reformers  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  Russian  people — and  they  were 
opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  Bolsheviki  pillaged  and  looted  and  robbed  the  Russian  people 
of  the  conquests  of  their  revolution,  of  their  liberty.  They  were 
corrupt,  they  were  merciless  and  cynical  in  their  grafting.  There 
was  nothing  that  one  could  not  get  by  bribing  a  commissar,  begin- 
ning with  a  passport  and  ending  with  a  battleship. 

On  August  14, 1917, 1  cabled  an  interview  with  Kerensky  in  which 
he  made  the  following  plea  at  the  time  the  Bolshevist  wave  was 
ebbing: 

I  wish  the  great  American  democracy,  especially  at  this  moment,  would  come 
to  our  assistance  enerpetically,  for  only  in  the  hour  of  need  we  can  best  tept 
oar  friends.  A  deep,  strong  source  of  moral  power  is  Insufficient  just  now.  It 
is  necessary  to  add  material  support. 

On  my  return  from  Russia,  in  September,  1917,  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  my  note  book  concerning  the  Bolsheviki : 

Those  who  feared  or  hated  the  new  freedom  in  Russia  did  not  remain  idle. 
There  were  three  elements  that  sought  its  destruction.    The  agents  of  the 
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secret  police  department  and  the  gendarmerie  of  the  old  regime,  together  with 
leaders  of  the  Black  Hundred,  painting  themselves  red,  posing  as  revolution- 
ists, spread  disorder,  race  hatred,  and  provocation  against  the  new  revolution- 
ary governmetit. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Just  to  get  it  in  the  record,  will  you  tell  us  what 
is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  Black  Hundred  "  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Black  Hundred  was  the  reactionary  organ- 
ization in  Bussia  which  had  for  its  program  the  spreading  of  Jewish 
massacres. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wa^  it  not  the  leavings  of  the  old  nihilists? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  I  think  that  was  an  entirely  different  move- 
ment. That  was  a  movement  supported  by  the  reactionary  elements 
under  the  Tsar,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  that  organization  to  create 
race  hatred  and  to  set  one  oppressed  nationality  against  another. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  this  was  a  movement  in  favor  of  the 
Tsar  s  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  say  this  was  one  of  the  elements  that  was  nat- 
urally opposed  to  the  revolution. 

Then  came  the  Bolsheviki — radical  social  democrats,  irresponsible 
demagogues,  apostles  of  dissension,  of  permanent  revolution,  and 
unrest — ^who  boldly  attempted  to  overthrow  the  new  freedom.  The 
third  element,  which  was  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  others 
in  a  large  measure,  is  the  German  military  clique  which  conspired 
against  new  Russia  and  attempted  to  violate  her  freedom. 

All  these  elements  worked  in  the  same  direction.  They  cun- 
ningly circulated  among  the  ignorant  Russian  masses  incendiary 
propaganda  and  appeals  to  demand  all  radical  reforms  immediately, 
to  divide  the  land  immediately,  to  disregard  authority,  to  attack  the 
capitalists,  to  shout  for  immediate  peace,  to  distrust  the  new  revo- 
lutionary leaders  of  the  people.  The  vilest  slanders  against  revo- 
lutionary heroes  were  spread  throughout  the  land,  in  the  army  and 
the  navy,  in  large  cities  and  little  villages.  The  seeds  of  discord 
sown  diabolically  soon  commenced  to  bring  forth  fruits  of  demorali- 
zation. Anarchy,  chaos,  general  suspicion,  and  violence  broke  into 
the  festivities  of  Russia's  young  liberty. 

I  have  seen  Russia  in  convulsions,  torn  by  partisan  conflicts,  quak- 
ing feverishly  from  amateurish  experiments  of  every  kind,  from 
quack  remedies  made  in  Germany  and  applied  by  impractical  dream- 
ers of  internationalism,  by  charlatans,  by  escaped  criminal  convicts 
posing  as  revolutionists,  by  agents  provocateurs.  The  m6st  fantastic 
falsehoods  were  injected  into  the  unthinking  gray  masses;  dangerous 
slogans  were  circulated,  inciting  anarchy. 

I  have  seen  the  Bolsheviki,  the  Leninites,  in  action.  Their  destruc- 
tive propaganda,  which  was  carried  on  by  irresponsible  theorists, 
hand  in  hand  with  escaped  murderers,  and  German  provocateurs ; 
their  attempts  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  dastardly  work  during  the 
first  months  of  the  revolution ;  their  efforts  to  impose  the  dictatorship 
of  the  mailed  fist  upon  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people. 

I  have  seen  heroes  and  traitors,  saints,  martyrs,  and  cowards,  all 

Sassing  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  upon  the  historic  screen  of  the 
Russian  revolution.     I  have  seen  people  who  gave  their  all — ^their 
energies,  their  dreams,  their  lives — to  save  Russia,  and  I  have  seen 
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the  gi'eat  mass  of  the  people  who  do  not  know,  because  they  were 
never  permitted  to  know  before,  what  real  love  of  country  means. 
Having  been  kept  in  darkness  and  oppression  the  Russian  people 
were  dazed  by  the  great  flood  of  the  sudden  light  of  liberty.  They, 
who  suffered  under  the  reign  of  the  knout  and  the  bayonet,  suddenly 
set  free,  mistook  license  for  liberty. 

I  went  to  Russia  again  in  February,  1918.  Upon  my  return  from 
Bolshevik-ridden  Russia,  in  May,  1918,  I  wrote  the  following  notes 
in  my  summary  of  the  Russian  situation : 

After  the  betrayal  at  Brest-Li  to  vsk,  the  oflScial  organs  of  the  Soldiers*  and 
Workmen's  Ck)tincll  boasted  with  cynical  bravado  and  clumsily  defended  the 
action  of  the  Lenine  government,  endeavoring  to  prove  to  the  masses  that  the 
peace  procured  by  their  delegates  at  Brest-Litovsk  gave  Russia  a  breathing 
spell  during  which  the  proletariat  could  gather  new  strength  to  continue  the 
social  revolution  throughout  the  world. 

WhUe  the  government  was  hurrying  away  from  Petrograd  the  lines  of 
human  beings  waiting  for  food  kept  growing  longer  and  longer;  the  people 
seeking  permits  to  leave  the  city  kept  Increasing  rapidly ;  confusion  and  panic 
were  si)readlng  as  the  rumors  and  legends  became  wilder  from  hour  to  hour. 

But  when  the  government  had  moved  away,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  commissars  had  actually  arrived  in  Moscow,  Petrograd  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief.  The  people  did  not  know  exactly  why,  but  instinctively  they  felt 
relieved.  Little  by  little  the  looting  in  the  streets  decreased.  It  was  as  though 
the  epidemic  of  Bolshevism,  which  had  broken  out  first  in  Petrograd,  was  sub- 
siding in  that  city  first.  There  appeared  a  perceptible  tendency  toward  order 
at  once.  Fewer  people  were  shot  in  the  streets.  If  the  cost  of  living  was 
higher  in  Petrograd  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  cost  of  human  life 
was  lower  there  than  anywhere  else.  The  holding  up  of  men  and  women  in 
the  streets,  often  even  in  broad  daylight,  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence. 
Such  episodes  no  longer  attracted  attention.  No  one  Interfered,  because  it 
was  dangerous  to  interfere. 

Men  in  uniform  would  stop  prosperous-looking  passersby,  rob  them,  and  some- 
times kill  them.  There  was  no  police  or  militia  to  defend  them,  and  the  people 
in  the  streets,  pedestrians  or  izovschiks,  hurried  on,  glancing  back  furtively  to 
see  whether  anyone  was  following  them.  Men  in  uniform  arrested  people  In 
their  homes,  broke  Into  hotels,  searching  and  robbing  them.  The  pretext  was 
that  they  were  searching  for  firearms,  for  counter  revolutionists  and  specula- 
tors. Red  Guards  would  often  lead  their  victims  away  "somewhere."  Many 
never  returned  home  alive.  They  were  shot  on  the  way.  The  usual  excuse  for 
such  executions  was  that  the  prisoners  attempted  to  escape  and  had  to  be  shot. 
The  newspapers  contained  daUy  records  of  innocent  persons  shot  on  the  way 
to  prison  because  they  attempted  to  run  away.  As  a  rule  the  victims  were 
found  with  bullets  in  their  chests.  Some  succeeded  in  bribing  their  way  to 
safety  by  large  sums  of  money  divided  among  the  uniformed  gunmen. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  was  the  Secretary  of  War  at  that  time,  do 
you  know  ?    That  was  before  Trotsky,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was  before  Trotsky.  When  Trotsky  was 
named  Secretary  of  War,  at  that  time  Krylenko  was  Secretary  of 
War. 

Senator  Overman.  You  used  the  word  there,  and  I  notice  it  has 
been  used  frequently  by  witnesses,  "  speculators.''  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  That  is  a  term  used  by  them  for  profiteers.  They 
have  a  special  office 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  that  a  fair  description  in  fEqglish?  A 
"  profiteer,"  as  we  understand  the  term  in  this  country,  is  a  man  who 
makes  an  unreasonable,  or  what  might  be  called  an  unsconscionable, 
profit  out  of  the  Government.    Is  not  a  profiteer,  or  speculator,  as 
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they  think  of  him,  a  man  who  buys  and  sells  for  a  fair  profit  ?    Would 
he  not  be  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  established  an  office  in  Petrograd,  a  commis- 
sariat, on  counter-revolution  and  speculation,  and  anyone  who  was 
opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  could  be  classified  as  either  a  counter- 
revolutionist  or  a  speculator  and  dealt  with  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure. Many  people  were  taken  there  and  charged  with  being,  either 
a  counter-revolutionist  or  speculator,  and  they  were  later  shot  in  the 
yard  at  that  commissar's  office.  The  head  of  it  was  Uritsky,  who 
was  later  assassinated. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  all  events,  they  dijl  not  belong  to  the  prole- 
tariat ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  not  supposed  to  belong  to  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  Anyone  who  was  opposed  to  them  was  easily 
classified  by  them  as  either  a  counter-revolutionist  or  a  speculator. 
It  did  not  matter  whether  he  was  even  a  workman. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  it  was  really  a  reign  of  terror  there,  and  by 
force,  murder,  and  assassination  they  sought  to  impose  the  rule  of 
the  Bolsheviki  on  the  people? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Absolutely. 

On  the  day  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  was  being  ratified  by  the 
Soldiers  and  Workmen's  Council  in  Moscow,  I  interviewed  Leon 
Trotsky  at  the  Smolny  Institute,  in  Petrograd.  He  told  me  that 
neither  Germany  nor  the  Bolsheviki  considered  that  peace  was  of 
long  duration,  and  added  that  he  had  just  been  appointed  head  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  to  organize  the  Red  army.  He  defended 
himself  and  other  Bolshevist  leaders  against  the  charge  that  they 
were  German  agents  by  saying  that  the  allied  ambassadors  in  Russia 
had  made  many  mistakes  w^hich  aided  the  German  Government  in 
Russia.    He  made  various  sensational  assertions  on  that  occasion. 

One  of  them  was  that  he  knew  that  there  was  a  secret  treaty  be- 
tween Japan  and  Germany  during  the  war,  and  he  said  that  Ger- 
many was  to  get  a  part  of  European  Russia  and  Japan  was  to 
get  a  part  of  Siberia. 

He  did  not  go  to  Moscow  at  the  time,  for  he  had  become  extremely 
unpopular  on  account  of  his  attitude  at  Brest-Litovsk.  Trotzky 
made  way  for  Lenine,  who  took  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  Leninc 
view  on  separate  peace  prevailed. 

The  eyes  of  the  working  people  are  opening.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  how  cruelly  they  have  been  deceived.  Discontent  is  brew^- 
ing  everywhere  in  Russia  among  the  working  people. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  resolution  adopted  in  May,  1918,  by  the 
workmen  of  the  Petrograd  arsenal : 

The  only  measure  which  could  lead  Russia  out  of  her  terrible  plight  Is  the 
immediate  convening  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  the  unification  of  the 
democratic  forces.  Instead  of  the  agreement  with  Germany  there  should  be 
an  agreement  with  all  the  democratic  parties  in  Russia.  We  demand  the  free 
import  of  products  and  the  Increase  of  the  bread  rations.  There  shall  be  no 
Rj)eclal  privileges  for  the  Red  Army^  or  any  other  organization.  All  organs 
supervising  the  department  of  provisions  shall  be  reformed  and  new  elections 
held. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  Petrograd  by  1,500  workmen 
against  2.    There  were  hundreds  of  such  resolutions  recently  adopted 
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in  various  parts  of  Russia*  indicating  that  the  Bolshevist  epidemic 
is  nearing  its  end. 

Bussia  is  parahrzed  by  bolshevisui,  but  the  ^orld  must  know  the 
facts.  The  industries,  labor,  and  commerce  are  at  a  standstill:  the 
school^  are  practicallv  dosed:  the  railroads  are  crippled:  unemploy* 
ment  is  spreadinc:  rapidly:  anarchy  is  stru$;|rlii^  to  take  the  plai^^  of 
anarchistic  socialism  for  a  while:  the  press  is  absolutely  muzxied: 
the  Bossian  liberals  and  sane  revolutionary  leaders  are  men  with- 
out a  countrv.  Only  the  presses  turning  out  paper  money  without 
end  are  woiiong  uninterruptedly.  Graft  and  corruption  have  reached 
the  depths  of  diepravity. 

The  small  imitators  of  the  French  revolutionists^  instead  of  de- 
fending their  country,  as  the  French  did«  are  wrecking  it.  and  though 
they  call  themselves  the  advance  agents  of  the  sov'ial  revolution 
throughout  the  world,  they  strike  at  the  proletariat  as  well  as  at  tlie 
rest  of  society,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  generations  to  come; 
they  give  new  strength  to  the  forces  of  darkne:^?  and  reaction  in 
every  land:  they  undermine  the  work  and  achievements  of  the  real 
reformers.  As  a  famous  Russian  economist  has  aptlv  descrilieil  the 
effi^  of  bolshevism  to  me,  the  Bolsheviki  have  made  Russia  their 
laboratory  and  the  Russian  people  their  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  upon 
which  they  are  experimenting.  And  they  are  producing  the  strongest 
antidote  to  socialism  for  the  whole  world 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  not  3^ir.  Trotsky  tell  you  in  one  of  your  in- 
terviews, and  did  he  not  tell  a  number  of  other  persons  to  whou)  he 
spoke,  that  the  Bolsheviki  movement  which  culminateii  in  a  tivaty 
with  Germany,  had  for  its  object  ultimately  the  destruction  of  the 
allied  governments,  including  the  United  States? 

^Ir.  Beknstetk.  WeU,  that  is  the  program  of  Bolshevism — to 
destroy  all  other  forms  of  government*  to  overthrow  all  other  forms 
of  government,  and  impose  flie  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  thn>ugh- 
out  the  world. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  not  state  that  by  Russia  withdrawing,  it 
would  weaken  the  allied  forces  so  that  Germany  would  have  greater 
strengtli  against  the  United  States  and  the  allied  governments? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Xo  ;  he  did  not  make  that  statement.  I  mean*  the 
effect  of  what  they  have  done  is  known  throughout  all  the  world. 
The  things  they  have  done  helped  Germany  more  than  anything  else 
at  any  time. 

Senator  Sterung.  Did  he  denounce  the  United  States  as  a  tyran- 
nous form  of  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  he  praised  Germany  for  her  being  practical 
in  dealing  in  realities,  and  ridiculed  the  United  States  ana  allies  for 
dealing  in  ideals. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  must  have  known,  Mr.  Bernstein,  that  the 
effect  of  their  propaganda  was  to  help  Germany  against  the  allies. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  they  knew 
that. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  must  have  known  that,  and  they  must  have 
intended  it  by  their  acts. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  help  the  central  powers  against  the  allies. 
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Enslaved  under  Czarism,  accustomed  to  obeying  the  master's 
voice  and  knout,  the  people  suddenly  heard  another  master's  voice — 
that  of  the  Bolsheviki — and  they  obeyed  by, force  of  habit.  They 
followed  blindly  the  new  leaders,  who  were  not  blind  but  who 
blinded  the  masses  by  false  doctrines  and  insincere  promises. 

If  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  sincere  when  they  came  to  Russia, 
if  they  really  imagined  Russia  ripe  for  the  great  experiment  of  social 
revolution,  if  they  actually  believed  that  the  illiterate  Russian  people, 
backward  in  education,  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  were 
ripe  enough  to  serve  as  the  model  for  their  Utopian  reform — if 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  sincere  and  naive  enough  to  believe  this 
when  they  came  to  Russia,  they  are  surely  insincere  now  when  they 
see  the  results  of  their  destructive  schemes,  when  they  see  how  their 
childish  diplomacy  has  handed  Russia  over  to  German  imperialism, 
how  their  promises  of  peace  have  brought  civil  war  to  the  Russian 
people,  intensified  by  the  yoke  of  Kaiserism.  They  can  not  be 
sincere  and  remain  at  the  helm  of  the  despotism  which  they  call 
government. 

They  can  not  be  considered  anything  else  than  adventurers  or  mad- 
men, charlatans  and  gamblers,  with  Russia  as  their  stake  and  world 
destruction  as  their  diabolical  purpose. 

Senator  Steeling.  Mr.  Bernstein,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Lenine- 
Trotsky  regime  executed  a  large  number  of  men  who  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  fighting  with  the  allies  against  the  central  powers? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  executed  a  large  number  of  men  who  disa- 
greed with  them  on  any  point. 

Senator  Steruno.  Well,  were  there  not  a  good  many  Russians 
who,  after  the  shameful  betrayal  of  Russia  and  the  allies  by  Lenine 
and  Trotsky,  wanted  to  continue  in  the  contest,  having  Russia  as  a 
belligerent  with  the  allies  against  the  central  powers,  and  made  such 
representations  to  Lenine  and  ¥f?itsky;  and  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
and  the  Bolsheviks  murdered  those  inen? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  they  executed  a  number  of  people  who  de- 
fended the  government  of  Kerensky,  which  wanted  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  Germany  with  the  allies ;  and  then,  of  course,  when 
they  came  to  power  they  began  to  demobilize  the  army,  and  anyone 
who  showed  any  resistance  was  either  executed  or  thrown  into  prison. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  executed  many  Russian  officers,  did  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  large  numbers  of  Russian  officers  were  eice- 
cuted.  Many  of  them  were  executed  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
revolution  when  the  soldiers  were  given  absolute  freedom  and  they 
lost  control  of  themselves;  but  many  of  them  were  shot  when  the 
Bolsheviki  came  to  power,  simply  because  they  were  regarded  as 
counter  revolutionists.  ^ 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  term  "  counter  revolutionist "  as  applied 
by  the  Bolsheviki  means  what? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Anyone  who  wants  to  make  a  revolution  against 
them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Against  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  Thev  have  been  called  counter  revolutionists 
by  all  democratic  Russia,  and  they  are  regarded  so  to-day. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at.  A  man 
might  have  been  a  violent  and  sincere  advocate  of  revolution  against 
the  Tsar  and  the  old  regime,  but  if  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  they  called  him  a  counter  revolutionist 'i 

Mr.  Bernstein.  A  counter  revolutionist  and  an  enemy  of  the 
people. 

Senator  Sterling.  Even  though  he  is  a  proletariat? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  and  that  applies  to  all  the  best  men  and 
women  of  Bussia  simply  because  they  are  opposed  to  tjie  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  when  vou  sav  these  officers  were  shot 
and  murdered? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  mean  thej^  simply  called  them 

Senator  Wolcott  (interposing).  Because  they  claimed  they  were 
counter  revolutionists  does  not  mean  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
old  Tsaristic  regime? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  that  does  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  simply  means  that  thev  were  opposed  to  the 
Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  find  any  substantial  sentiment  any- 
where in  Russia  for  the  return  of  the  monarchy ;  at  any  rate  before 
the  Lenine-Trotsky  saturnalia  of  crime  and  murder? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  the  Tsar  and  his  regime  were  so  thor- 
oughly discredited  in  their  last  days,  especially  in  the  course  of  the 
speeches  that  were  made  in  the  Duma,  that  there  was  no  sentiment 
for  it;  but  there  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
Russia  for  the  return  of  peace  and  order,  of  any  orderly  Government, 
and  the  danger  was  that  if  the  Bolsheviki  remained  too  long  in  power 
the  Russian  people  might  welcome  Tsarism  in  preference  to  Bol- 
shevism. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  the  thought  underlying  the  idea,  that 
the  Bolsheviki  were  themselves  counter  revolutionists,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  that  by  their  excesses  they  might  drive  the 
people  back  to  their  old  regime. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Exactly  that.  The  democratic  forces  in  Russia 
believed  that  the  Bolsheviki  movement  was  a  counter  revolutionary 
movement  and  that  by  its  extremities  it  would  drive  the  people  into 
the  arms  of  the  other  extreme. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  all  of  those  brave  and  courageous  men  and 
women  who  have  been  fighting  against  Czarism  and  autocracy  for 
many,  many  years,  whom  they  did  not  murder,  they  drove  from 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  most  of  them  are  either  exiled  now  or  in 
hiding.  Some  of  them  have  been  executed — ^those  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  claimed  to  be  reactionaries  or  supporters  of  the  Tsar's 
regime  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  they  are  known  by  their  past  lives  and  by 
their  work  as  champions  of  Russian  liberty.  They  have  suffered  for 
it;  they  have  been  imprisoned  for  it;  they  worked  for  it;  and  now 
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all  these  men  and  women  have  been  classed  by  the  Bolsheviki  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Russian  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  money  probably  came  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  At  first  they  helped  them.  When  they  secured 
the  printing  presses  themselves  they  needed  no  outside  help. 

Senator  Stbruno.  Were  you  able  to  learn  how  much  money  Ger- 
many furnished  Lenine  when  he  came  into  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  I  do  not  know  that;  but  at  the  time  I  was 
in  Russia  in  1917,  when  the  July  riots  took  place  and  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Bolsheviki  to  overthrow  Kerensky,  the 
minister  of  justice  at  that  time  made  public  a  certain  number  of 
documents  showing  that  large  sums  were  transmitted  to  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  from  Germany  by  way  of  Stockholm. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  conceal  the  fact  that  Germany  was 
financing  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  think  the  Bolsheviki  concealed  this. 
Their  answer  is,  or  has  been,  that  they  would  have  taken  money 
for  their  purposes  from  anybody;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  did 
take  it  from  Germany. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  return  from  Siberia;  last  month? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  on  the  20th  of  January.  . 

Senator  Nelson.  By  way  of  Vladivostok? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  By  way  of  Vladivostok.  I  went  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  jgo — ^to  the  Czecho-Slovak  front  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
at  Ekaterinburg,  the  headquarters  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

I  traveled  as  far  as  the  capital  of  the  Ural,  Ekaterinburg,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  I  have  written  a  report  embodying 
my  observations  and  impressions  concerning  the  expected  readjust- 
ment of  Siberia  with  allied  aid.  Perhaps  my  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  present  situation  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
investigation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  allies  in  Siberia 
should  take  an  absolutely  definite  attitude.  They  should  either 
leave  Russia  entirely  and  let  the  Russians  fight  their  own  battles 
while  Russia  is  working  out  her  own  salvation,  absolutely  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power,  or  the  allies  should, 
first  of  all,  come  to  a  clear  understanding  and  definite  agreement 
with  regard  to  Russia,  and  really  help  her  to  establish  order  and  or- 
ganize a  democratic  representative  government  through  a  national 
constituent  assembly. 

If  the  allies  leave  Russia  to  herself  just  now,  there  is  hardly  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  conditions  in  Russia  that  the 
world  will  witness  in  that  country  a  series  of  unprecedented  whole- 
sale massacres,  followed  by  years  of  intense  strife  and  bloodshed,  by 
years  of  terrible  civil  war,  and  by  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Russia. 

If  the  allies  determine  upon  a  policy  of  active  and  effective  aid 
they  must  create  a  situation  under  which  the  people  of  Russia 
could  express  themselves  through  a  representative  national  assembly. 
Should  the  Russian  people  at  such  an  assembly  express  themselves 
in  favor  of  Bolshevik  rule  or  in  favor  of  monarchy,  then  there 
would  be  nothing  else  left  to  do  but  to  let  Russia  have  the  govern- 
ment she  wants — ^the  government  she  deserves.    But  knowing  Rus- 


-ia,  Lavirg  scuuieu  the  teiiij^r  of  the  Rtt:<^i;jin  peoi^le*  i?c>peci*lly  dur- 
:r^  liiY  three  visits  to  Ru>^ijji  siivce  tlie  levohition*  1  feel  certain  ttMUt 
the  Ru^ijm  people  would  not  choose  either  of  tlw«^  extremes.  1  W^- 
lieve  thsit  tli^  Ru^an  people  wrnnt  true  deiiHKrac>\  aihI  the  ;iiUie$ 
should  assist  them  to  establish  such  a  lienKicracy  for  the  $^hh1  of 
Russia  and  the  other  nations  as  well.  Tlie  k>nser  our  luicertaiuty 
and  inactivity  in  Russia  continues^  the  nearer  tlie  letstoratioit  of  a 
monarehv — ^and  in  Russia  this  means  a  leactiouarv^  nuHliaeval 
tyranny — and  the  greater  also  the  danger  of  Bolsl\evisin«  the 
^rcer  the  international  bonfire  which  the  Ru:?sian  ^^o-called  com- 
munists have  set  ablaze. 

Bolshevism  in  Russia  is  the  natural  child  of  Tsar  ism  and  Kaiser- 
ism.  Just  as  Kaisprism  and  Tsarisiu  destrinHxi  tliemselves^  5^>  will 
Bolshevism  destroy  itself  in  the  end:  but  meanwhile  we  haw  a 
situation  in  Russia  where  most  dangerous  and  daring  criminals^  even 
murderers,  surroimd  theuiselves  with  the  nalo  of  heroism  and  ideal- 
isnu  calling  themselves  the  sa\4ors  of  the  working  cla:!^9es«  the  bene- 
factors and  reformers  of  the  world,  while  they  conuuit  savage 
crimes  upon  a  huge  scale. 

Like  Kaiserism,  Bolshevism  now  seeks  to  dominate  the  world. 
Kaiserism  and  Bolshevism  should  have  l>een  fought  simultaiUMWsly 
and  ended  in  this  war.  If  Bolshevism  is  not  clieckeil  now  intelli- 
gently, wisely  and  energetically,  this  gi^at  war  will  have  served 
merely  as  the  pi^lude  to  the  next  war,  that  of  the  lVi>lsheviki,  of 
Spartaons,  agamst  the  world. 

Tho  war  uv  democracy  has  been  fought  and  won,  b\it  so  long  as 
Russia  is  not  readjusted  the  war  is  not  over,  no  matter  what  the  peaov* 
coiifei-ence  may  decide.  As  long  as  Russia  i*enu\ins  a  stonn  center,  the 
scene  of  bitter  strife  and  civil  war,  the  bi'eeding  phu*e  of  a  grave 
international  menace,  as  lonff  as  180,CK)0,000  pei>ple  are  writhing  in 
the  agony  of  anarchistic  and  monarchistic  Bolshevism,  the  war  for 
the  safety  of  the  world  and  enduring  peace  is  not  yet  concluded.  For 
Bolshevism  may  gather  strength,  and,  mobilizinsr  the  forces  of  hate, 
bitterness,  and  dissatisfaction,  overrun  the  worlti  if  pi'oper  measuivs 
are  not  now  adopted  without  delay  to  disarm  it  in  time  by  a  wise 
policy  of  social  justice  and  equitable  peace. 

Unfortunately  the  interests  of  those  who  have  sought  to  aid  Rus- 
sia were  not  identical.  Some  were  intei'ested  in  seeing  Siberia  weak 
and  disorganized,  and  these  fina,nced  and  encouraged  in  various  ways 
the  conflicts  of  several  factions  against  one  another.  Others,  inter- 
ested in  a  strong  Russia,  unfortunately  employed  the  wroug  Uiothods 
to  solidify  and  reorganize  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Bernstein,  in  the  course  of  your  statoiueut 
you  mentioned  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  who  had  l)een  in 
comfortable  circumstances  in  the  past  were  forced  to  work  on  the 
street,  carry  bundles,  act  as  porters,  and  so  on,  whei'eas  the  Bolshe- 
viki  leaders  were  living  in  palaces,  riding  around  in  autoniobilos, 
and  generally  enjoying  that  kind  of  life  which  the  veiy  rich  in  tlu* 
rest  of  the  world  are  able  to  enjoy.  Now,  I  read  an  ai'tide  in  the 
"  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine."  of  February,  this  year,  by  one 
Harold  Kellock.  entitled  "Aunt  Emmy  wants  to  know  who  is  a 
I^olshevist,  and  why?"  The  editor  states  tluit  he  selectiMl  this  au- 
thor to  write  this  article  from  a  list  of,  I  think,  nine  ))erKons  sug- 
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gested  to  him  by  the  Author's  League  of  America,  and  that  this 
author 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  This  league. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No,  this  author,  who  was  one  of  nine  suggested 
by  the  Author's  League  to  write  on  Bolshevism,  got  his  information 
fi'om  Col.  Raymond  Robins,  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mis- 
sion in  Russia;  the  report  of  Maj.  Thomas  D.  Thatch,  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam B.  Thompson,  also  of  the  mission;  talked  with  Mr.  Gregory 
Yarros,  the  Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Russia,  recently  re- 
turned, and  various  other  correspondents ;  and  numerous  documents, 
oiBcial  and  semiofficial,  that  have  come  from  Russia. 

There  are  two  paragraphs  here  which  created  upon  my  mind  the 
impression  that  the  leaders  of  Bolshevism  are  living  in  a  very 
modast  way,  a  very  plain  and  simple  way,  and  are  not  grasping  the 
opportunity  to  give  themselves  all  the  luxuries  and  the  comforts  that 
the  so-called  capitalists  have  been  able  to  enjoy.  I  want  to  read  you 
these  two  paragraphs  and  see  what  you  have  to  say  as  to  their 
accuracy  in  describing  the  manner  bf  life  of  these  men : 

Some  remarkable  personalities  have  been  included  among  these  commissars. 
They  work  for  workmen's  salaries  600  rubles  (about  $90)  a  month,  with  an 
extra  allowance  of  100  rubles  for  each  dependent.  Thus,  Lenine,  whose  wife 
is  employed  in  the  department  of  education,  gets  600  rubles ;  and  Trotzky,  who 
has  a  wife  and  three  children,  gets  900  rubles.  Both  Lenine,  and  Tchitcherln, 
the  commissars  for  foreign  affairs,  come  of  old  and  well-to-do  Russian  families. 
Trotzky  is  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Jewish  merchant.  In  Petrograd  Trotzky 
and  his  family  lived  in  a  little  garret  room  in  Smolny  Institute,  the  Soviet 
headquarters. 

Tchitcherin  served  as  a  diplomat  under  the  Czar  before  he  became  a  Revo- 
lutionary Socialist.  While  commissar  of  foreign  affairs,  in  Petrograd,  he 
lived  in  a  shabby  little  lodging  house  in  the  working  quarter,  and  members 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission,  who  had  occasion  to  call  upoH  him  at  his 
office,  would  find  him  transacting  affairs  of  state  clad  in  a  soiled  sweater  and 
baggy  old  trousers. 

Your  statement  of  the  Bolshevist  leaders  riding  around  in  auto- 
mobiles and  living  in  palaces  arrested  my  attention,  because  of  these 
paragraphs  I  have  read  from  this  district. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  they  ride 
about  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow ;  I  saw  the  house  in  which  Trotsky 
lived  in  Moscow,  when  he  moved  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow.  It 
was  a  very  fine,  luxurious  house.  I  traveled  in  the  train  from  Mos- 
cow where  the  commissaries  were  my  fellow  passengers.  They  spoke 
Eussian  and  they  spoke  of  the  fact  that  only  the  day  before,  on  our 
trip,  they  had  to  confiscate  IJ  poods — ^that  is,  60  pounds — of  choco- 
late for  Commissar  Trotsky. 

Senator  Nelson.  Commissar  who  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Trotsky. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Sixty  pounds  of  chocolate  for  Mr.  Trotsky. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  using  cars  used  by 
the  royal  family  before  is  well  known. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  the  automobiles. 

Senator  Overman.  And  private  cars  on  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Private  cars  on  the  railroads,  and  automobiles. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  confiscated  these  things? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  For  themselves. 
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Senator  Wolcott  (continuing).  These  luxurious  things,  for  the 
state.  Taking  them  over  for  the  people — for  the  state — ^in  its  essence 
amounted  to  taking  them  over  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  For  themselves,  when  the  children  of  Russia 
could  not  get  any  food. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  this  article  I  have  read,  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  create  the  impression  that  these  are  very  plain,  simple-living 
people  running  this  Bolshevik  thing  over  there,  you  would  say  is 
not  correct  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  statements  are  not 
correct ;  that  they  were  probably  given  to  him  by  people  who  were 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

It  was  impossible  to  draw  any  more  than  perhaps  150  rubles  a 
month  from  a  bank;  that  is,  from  the  accounts  that  people  had 
there  before  the  banks  were  nationalized.  It  was  necessary  but  to 
give  from  15  to  20  per  cent  to  the  commissar  in  charge  of  those 
banks,  and  they  could  get  any  sum  they  wanted,  and  I  was  told  that 
in  one  instance  they  got  a  larger  sum  than  they  had  there  by  giving 
the  commissar  one-half  of  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  could  overdraw  your  account  if  you  would 
divide  the  loot  with  the  commissar? 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  did  I  first  go  to  Russia?  I  came  from 
Russia  25  years  ago  to  America. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  since  the  war  began. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Since  the  war  I  was  in  Ru&sia.  I  went  to  Russia 
in  May,  1917,  when  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  being  consummated. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  Mr.  Kerensky  was  in  power? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  Kerensky  was  in  power.  I  came  back  in 
Novem'ber  and  went  again  in  February  when  the  Lenine-Trotsky  gov- 
ernment— so-called  government — was  established. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  bom  and  raised  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  part  of  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  the  part  called  "White  Russia"  on  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester.    I  was  educated  there. 

Senator  Nei^on.  In  your  visits  to  Russia  what  points  did  you  visit 
over  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  During  the  Kerensky  regime  I  was  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  and  neighboring  places  there,  and  Finland,  and  I 
visited  these  places  also  during  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  anywhere  into  j^outh  Russia — in  the 
Ukraine? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  this  time.  I  was  in  the  Ukraine  before  the 
war.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  travel  there.  It  is  very  difii- 
cult,  I  mean.  Going  from  Fetrograd  to  Moscow  is  achieving  a  great 
feat,  because  one  takes  his  life  into  his  hands  just  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  came  back  on  the  Siberian  Railroad  in 
November  or  December  last? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  I  went  to  Siberia  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  left  Vladivostok  on  the  24th  of  December. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  west  did  you  go  on  the  Siberian  Rail- 
road? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  crossed  as  far  as  the  capital  of  the  Urals,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  go. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  far  as  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  I  could  not  go  to  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  to  Perm? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  "Perm  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Coming  back  on  the  Siberian  railroad,  who 
were  in  possession  of  that  railroad  then,  who  controlled  it  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  Vladivostock? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Practically,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  in  control  of 
this  railroad  up  to  Irkutsk;  and  then  the  Japanese;  and  further 
down,  the  Americans. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Bernstein,  have  you  observed,  since  your 
return,  any  propaganda  in  this  country  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the 
extent  of  it?  Please  give  to  us,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  have 
on  that. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes ;  I  have  noticed  that.  There  have  appeared  in 
a  large  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines  statements  of  facts 
with  regard  to  Eussia,  misrepresentations  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Bolsheviki  regime,  by  men  who  were  in  Russia  at  about  the  same 
time  I  was;  so  that  I  know  these  things  are  not  true,  because  I 
have  seen.  I  was  in  Russia  about  the  same  time.  I  could  speak  to  the 
people  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter;  I  could  read  the  press  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  interpreter;  I  could  speak  to  all  representatives 
in  various  shades  of  the  political  parties,  representatives  of  the 
political  parties,  so  that  I  could  get  my  iniormation  at  first  hand; 
and  I  find  that  there  is  a  systematic  campaign  of  misrepresentation 
in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  ever  interview  Lenine? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  it  was  impossible  to  do  that.  He  was  hiding 
at  the  time — ^he  was  afraid  to  see  representatives  of  the  press. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  interview  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  interviewed  Trotsky  on  the  day  they  ratified 
the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  that  treaty,  among  other  things,  they  sur- 
rendered a  lot  of  gold  to  Germany,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  $200,000,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  More  than  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  More  than  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  the  gold  that  belonged  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  bj'  the  terms  of  the  armistice  that  was  to  be 
given  back? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  they  surrendered  a  lot  of  provinces? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes;  they  surrendered 

Senator  Nelson.  Finland  and  Esthonia  and  Livonia  and  the 
Ukraine,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Baltic  shore  except  Petrograd,  did 
they  not? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  they  practically  signed  away  the  greater 
part  of  Russia. 

•     Senator  Neiaon.  Yes ;  and  a  part  of  the  country  down  around  the 
Caucasus  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  evident  to  you  that  that  treaty  was  a  com- 
plete give-away  to  Germany,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  On  the  opening  of  the  peace  conference  at 
Brest-Litovsk  I  wrote  that  the  Kaiser  was  offering  himself  peace 
through  the  Bolsheviki.    Later  I  found  that  that  was  so. 

Senator  O^'erman.  Do  vou  know  of  any  money  coming  to  this 
country  from  the  Bolsheviki  for  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Bernstein,  what  can  you  tell  us  about  the  specific 
acts  of  violence  and  terrorism? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  one  of  the  acts  that  attracted  perhaps  more 
attention  than  the  others,  although  acts  of  violence  no  longer  attract 
attention  in  Russia,  because  they  are  common,  everyday  occurrences, 
was,  first  of  all,  the  murder  of  two  of  the  greatest  revolutionary 
leaders,  both  of  them  members  of  the  constituent  assembly,  both  of 
them  members  of  the  constitutional  democratic  partv,  people  who 
had  devoted  all  their  lives  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  Russia, 
especially  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
poor.  These  men  were  members  of  the  Kerensky  government.  One 
was  minister  of  finance,  Shingaryov,  a  well-known  physician,  and  he 
was  first  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  then  when  he 
took  sick  he  and  his  friend  and  associate,  Kokoshik,  also  a  member  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  were  removed  to  the  hospital.  Shortly 
after  they  were  removed  to  the  hospital,  Red  Guards  and  sailors 
entered  the  hospital  at  night  and  while  they  were  asleep  they 
murdered  them  both,  and  took  some  of  their  clothing  away.  The 
press  of  the  country  that  was  still  not  suppressed  began  to  protest, 
and  people  began  to  arrange  demonstrations  and  protests.  Lenine 
issued  a  statement  that  he  wanted  the  thing  investigated — ^this  mur- 
der— and  he  wanted  reports  sent  to  him  every  day  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  case. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  everybody  knows  who 
the  murderers  were;  that  they  were  soldiers  and  sailors  who  said  that 
they  did  onlv  what  their  leaders  had  ordered  them  to  do;  that  they 
executed  and  put  to  death  the  enemies  of  the  people  because  they 
were  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Now,  although  everybody  knows 
the  names  of  the  murderers,  Lenine  or  Trotfeky  have  not  punished 
them  in  any  way. 

The  second  case  that  attracted  attention  all  through  Russia  was 
this:  There  were  six  young  men  who  were  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
Russia  to  go  to  France  to  join  the  French  Army  to  fight  for  the  allies, 
and  before  their  departure  a  banquet  was  given  to  these  six  men. 
They  were  to  leave  on  the  following  day.  At  that  banquet  about  30 
Red  Guards  broke  into  the  house,  and  under  the  charge  that  they 
were  counter  revolutionists  they  took  the  six  men  out  that  night. 
The  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  the  girl  that  arranged  this  ban- 
quet, and  who  was  a  well-known  Red  Cross  worker,  said  that  sh« 
would  go  with  them.    She  wanted  to  know  what  would  happen  to 
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them.  Thev  allowed  her  to  go  to  Smolny  Institute,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Bolshevilri  Government.  Then  they  sent  her  away  and  the  six 
men  without  any  trial  were  executed — shot.  Three  of  them  were  the 
sons  of  a  French  professor  who  had  lived  in  Petrograd  for  30  years, 
and  was  a  teacher  at  one  of  the  Petrograd  universities,  and  his  three 
sons  were  going  to  France  to  fight  for  France. 

Senator  Nelson.  Another  one  of  the  acts  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment was  to  pardon  all  criminals  and  all  political  exiles? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  all  criminals,  but  all  political  exiles. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  lot  of  the  criminals,  too? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  You  see  at  that  time  it  was  very  difficult  to  say 
who  were  exiled  for  political  reasons,  so  that  a  number  of  criminals 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  claim  to  be  political  exiles,  therefore 
many  who  had  no  connection  with  the  revolutionary  movement  re- 
turned to  Eussia,  and  in  many  instances  the  consulates  of  the  old 
Russian  Government  that  still  had  no  faith  in  the  revolution,  helped 
anybody  to  come  there  and  sent  them  to  Russia,  hoping  that  they 
would  disrupt  Russia,  and  in  that  way  the  old  Government  would  be 
able  to  return  to  power. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  this  filement  that  returned  under  this  par- 
doning power  became  an  element  from  which  the  Bolsheviki  re- 
cruited their  forces,  became  a  part  of  the  Red  Army? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Now,  the  Red  Army  is  perhaps  the  best  paying  proposition  in  Rus- 
sia to-day.  They  pay  so  well  to  any  one  joining  the  Army  and  they 
pay  each  one  for  any  city  or  any  town  that  they  would  take,  I  mean 
they  make  an  offer  of  a  prize  for  acts  of  brutality  and  acts  of  «our- 
age  of  that  kind,  and  many  of  the  unemployed  have  joined  the  Army 
because  that  pays  better  than  anything  else  in  Russia  just  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  was  one  of  the  mistakes 
of  the.  Kerensky  Government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Red  Army  was  not  organized 

Senator  Nelson.  No  ;  I  mean  opening  the  door  to  all  of  those  peo- 
ple and  bringing  those  elements  back.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  one 
of  the  things  that  undermined  the  Keren^y  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  there  were  many  mistakes.  Kerensky  was 
a  great  idealist,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  people  who  called  them- 
selves political  exiles  or  revolutionists  or  socialists  would  come  and 
overthrow  the  freedom  which  Russia  had  secured.  But  he  was  not 
prime  minister  at  the  time  this  happened.  He  was  minister  of  jus- 
tice;  and  as  minister  of  justice  he  issued  the  first  decree  liberating  the 

{)olitical  exiles  and  prisoners  in  Siberia,  and  it  was  this  decree  that 
iberated  Madame  Breshkovskaya,  who  testified  here,  and  others  of 
that  type,  and  he  looked  upon  all  as  upon  Madame  Breshkov^aya. 
Senator  Nelson.  He  let  out  a  lot  of  the  criminals? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  He  let  out  a  lot  of  the  criminals,  but  just  as  politi- 
cal offenders.  You  see,  for  instance,  Trotsky  was  in  this  country  and 
returned  after  the  revolution  to  Russia.  He  was  detained  by  the 
British  authorities  at  Halifax.  They  suspected  him ;  that  is  they  be- 
lieved that  they  had  proof  that  he  was  going  there  to  preach  a  sepa- 
rate peace.  They  detained  him  there  for  several  weeks.  Then  there 
was  a  great  movement  in  Russia  asking  for  his  liberation.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Russia,  who  at  that  time 
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was  Miliukov,  a  constitutional  democrat,  a  very  conservative  liberal, 
and  it  was  he  who  asked  the  British  Government  to  I'elease  Trotsky. 
I  mean  that  Kerensky  had  no  connection  with  this  because  he  was 
minister  of  justice,  while  Miliukov  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Kelson.  But  the  outcome  of  liberating  all^  those  classes 
furnished  some  of  the  means  that  undermined  the  Kerensky  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  I  think  if  all  these  political  exiles  had  been 
allowed  to  return  a  year  or  two  after  the  revolution,  after  the  gov- 
ernment had  stabilized  itself,  Eussia  would  be  now  a  democratic  and 
well-organized  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  Kerensky? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  understand  that  he  is  in  London  now. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  Gen.  Nicholas, 
the  grand  duke? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  understand  he  is  somewhere  in  the  South  of 
Kussia — ^in  Crimea. 

Senator  Nei^son.  Down  in  the  Caucasus? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Crimea. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well^  now,  Mr.  Bernstein,  you  are  well  posted 
about  this,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  your  views  as  to  what  you  think 
we  ou^ht  to  do  in  this  country — ^you  have  stated  it  partly — ^what 
we  ou^t  to  do  both  in  re^>ect  to  Russia  and  in  respect  to  protecting 
our  own  people? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  of  course,  these  are  very  difficult  problems 
at  the  present  moment.  It  would  have  been  so  easy,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
adjust  die  problem  of  Russia  about  eight  or  nine  months  ago.  So 
many  mistakes  have  been  made,  not  only  by  Kerensky,  but  by  others, 
at  the  time  Kerensky  was  in  power. 

But  now  I  think  the  only  way  to  adjust  Russia  is  to  create  a  situa- 
tion by  which  Russia  can  express  herself  as  a  representative  Gov- 
ernment* 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  allies 
to  help  them  to  organize  a  constitutional  government  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  do  you  not  think  that  if  we  do  not  help  them, 
chaos  will  reign  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  do  you  not  think  further,  Mr.  Bernstein, 
that  unless  something  is  done,  Russia  will  be  a  sort  of  ground  on 
which  GBrmany  can  carry  on  her  commercial  and  political  propa- 
ganda ?  It  will  leave  the  door  open  for  Germany  to  exploit  ICussia, 
unless  we  help  them  to  restore  a  stable  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Absolutely.  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  world  that  a  representative  and  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment be  established  in  Kussia. 

Scfliator  Nelson.  While  Germanv  inspired  this  Bolshevik  i>ropa- 
ganda  in  Russia,  and  fed  it  in  the  nrst  instance,  it  is  now  proving  to 
Germany  herseli  to  be  a  kicking  gun,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BxRNflniK.  Xes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  She  is  getting  some  of  the  benefit  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik system? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  I  said  in  1917  at  the  Jersey  Teachers'  Con- 
vention, at  Atlantic  City,  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Second  was  the 
greatest  Bolshevik  in  history,  and  would  be  remembered  as  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  the  Last;  that  he  was  helping  the  organization  of  a  move- 
ment that  would  eventually  destroy  him.  Although,  as  I  pointed  out. 
I  think  that  the  horrible  example  they  have  set  in  Russia,  by  ruining 
Russia,  has  retarded  in  that  way  the  revolution  in  Germany,  and  has 
also  made  it  impossible  for  the  extremists  to  get  control  oi  the  Gov- 
ernment there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  Mr.  Bernstein,  as  I  understand  it,  about 
76  or  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Russia  are  peasants — what 
you  call  peasants? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  their  disposition  on  the  whole  is  not  frendly 
to  the  Bolshevik  government,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  they  are  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  not  actively  and  energetically  opposed  to  it  thus 
far  for  the  reason  that  the  Bolshevik  government  has  not  been  able  to 
collect  any  taxes  from  the  peasants  and  therefore  the  peasants  have 
not  been  actively  opposing  them.  In  one  instance,  in  one  of  the  Rus- 
sian village,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Red  Guards  to  collect  a  large 
sum  from  a  community,  and  they  held  a  meeting  there  and  proposed 
to  tax  the  peasants,  but  the  peasants  declined  to  give  them  the  sum 
they  wanted.  Then  the  Red  Guards  were  going  to  use  force.  The 
result  was  that  the  30  men  who  came  to  collect  the  taxes  never  re- 
turned from  that  village.    They  were  buried  in  the  square. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  the  Bolshevik  at- 
tempt to  commandeer  or  requisition  the  grain  and  the  provisions  of 
the  peasants,  they  will  be  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes.  I  mean  that  they  can  not  continue  very 
long.  I  think  that  if  the  Bolsheviki  had  loiown  that  there  was  a 
definite  policy  among  all  the  civilized  Governments  of  the  allies  that 
there  should  be  a  representative  and  democratic  government  in  Rus- 
sia, they  would  have  collapsed  long  ago,  but  because  they  noticed  a 
certain  hesitation,  and  perhaps  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  policy  of  the 
allies,  they  have  gained  strength  in  that  way;  and  they  have  also 
gained  strength  by  the  fact  that  in  Siberia,  for  instance,  the  gov- 
ernment that  was  perhaps  the  most  representative  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  government  known  as  the  all-Russian  government,  headed 
by  a  directorate  of  five,  headed  by  the  president,  Avxentieff ,  who  was 
also  the  president  of  the  all-Russian  council  of  peasants  before  that 
government,  was  overthrown  by  the  dictator  Koichak. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  an  admiral? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Admiral  Koichak;  yes.  And  the  bolsheviki  used 
that  as  an  excuse  for  fighting  Siberia  and  that  element,  by  saying 
that  they  were  fighting  counter-revolutionary  monarchistic  elements. 
They  say  that  the  dictatorship  of  Koichak  is  a  monarchistic  dicta- 
tordtiip,  and  therefore  they  have  been  able  to  gain  strength  among 
their  followers  by  saying  tney  are  fighting  for  the  revolution  against 
monarchists. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Cossacks  as  a  class  t 

Mr.  Bernstexn.  The  Cossacks  inrei^  loyal  to  the  all-Russian  rep- 
resentative govenmienU  I  am  speaking  now  of  Siberia.  But  re- 
cently because  a  dictator  was  chosen,  this  Admiral  Kolchak,  and  be- 
cause is  was  brought  about  in  so  clumsy  and  so  imjust  a  way,  Uie 
other  Cossack  leaders  are  eager  to  be  dictators  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent territories  which  they  control. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  not  friendly  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment ? 

ilr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  no;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  are  not  inclined  to 
join  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Bernstein,  history  shows  always 
that  in  such  conditions  of  tragedy  and  chaos  tliere  has  always  arisen 
some  great  leader  who  could  rally  around  him  enough  of  the  patriots 
to  overturn  such  a  government.  Why  can  not  that  be  done  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  or  some  other  man  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  you  see  Russia  was  oppressed  for  many 
centuries  and  there  has  been  no  room  for  real  popular  leaderslup, 
and  when  Kerensky  came  to  power  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popu- 
lar— ^he  was  the  most  popular — ^man  at  the  time ;  but  many  blunders 
were  made  then  even  by  the  friends  of  Russia.  Many  people  did  not 
realize  that  the  Bolsheviki  would  be  in  position  to  overthrow  the 
provisional  government.  He  did  not  realize  it  himself.  At  the  time 
he  was  prime  minister  Trotsky  was  in  prison,  and  he  released  him  on 
3,000  rubles  bail,  which  is  $300,  about.  Ana,  of  course^  the  Bolshe- 
viki overthrew  the  Kerensky  ffovemment  on  the  eve  of  the  trial  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  at  which  all  the  documents  were  to  be  brought  out 
connecting  them  with  the  German  Imperial  Government. 

Senator  Overman.  And  feeling  the  sadness  and  recklessness  amons 
the  people,  they  have  about  given  up  and  surrendered  to  this  Bof 
sheviki  movement? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  there  is  sreat 
bitterness  against  them;  but  the  Russian  people  are  exhausted  and 
disorganized. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  suppose  they  have  any  arms? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  And  the  Bolsnevik  groups  had  the  assistance  of 
experts  in  arms.  They  were  helped  by  German  officers  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  and  they  have  succeeded  since  then  in  getting  con- 
trol of  most  of  the  firearms,  machine  guns,  and  so  forth,  and  uiat  is 
how  they  have  been  able  to  gain  the  control  of  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  They  nave  practically  taken  all  the  arms  from 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  arms  and  ammunition  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Bolsheviki,  are  they? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  feeling  there — ^is  there  much  feel- 
ing— against  the  Japjanese  in  the  country,  and  is  there  feeling  against 
their  troops  coming  into  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  was  a  feeling  of  fear.  That  feeling  has 
been  there  ever  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  they  feared  that 
the  Japanese  intentions  were  to  establish  themselves  in  Siberia.    But, 
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of  course,  that  has  been  changed,  especially  since  the  armistice  has 
been  signed.  I  notice  that  if  there  were  any  other  intentions  on  the 
part  of  Japan,  Japan  has  changed  her  attitude  toward  Russia,  and 
she  has  withdrawn. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  have  been  withdrawing  their  troops? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  have  been  withdrawing  their  troops. 

Senator  Nelson.  Back  to  Vladivostok. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  suppose  in  agreement  with  the  allied  policy. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  feeling  toward  our  people  there, 
among  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Where  there  is  no  artificially  created  hatred 
against  America,  such  as  has  been  spread  by  the  Bolsheviki,  America 
is  the  best-loved  and  most  trusted  of  all  countries,  of  all  democracies 
in  the  world,  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  Kerensky  had  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  Lenine  and  Trotsky  out  of  the  country,  his  govern- 
ment would  have  survived  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  that  that  is  so. 

Senator  Overman.  The  Bolsheviki,  you  say,  are  spreading  pix)pa- 
ganda  of  hatred  against  this  country? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  I  have  here  a  newspaper  that  was  published 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  in  the  German  language. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Published  in  Petrograd,  for  distribution  in  the 
German  trenches.  It  is  both  in  the  Russian  and  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  organ  of  the  international  Soviets  of  the  soldiers^ 
and  workmen's  and  peasants'  deputies,  and  the  first  page  of  it  con- 
tains a  vile  attack  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  connection  with  his 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  a  translation? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  a  translation  which  I  can  read. 

Capt.  Lester.  What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  January  16, 1918.  On  January  16  the  Peace  of  the 
Nations,  the  official  organ  of  the  Soviets  of  workmen,  soldiers',  and 
peasants'  deputies,  published  in  German  for  distribution  in  the  Ger- 
man trenches  an  attack  on  President  Wilson  and  his  message  of 
January  8 — ^that  is,  the  speech  in  which  the  14  points  were  mentioned. 

The  paper  first  quotes  the  following  from  the  President's  speech : 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people.  They  are  prostrate  and  all  but  helpless, 
it  would  seem,  before  the  grim  power  of  Germany,  which  has  hitherto  known 
no  relenting  and  no  pity.  Their  power,  apparently,  is  shattered.  And  yet 
their  soul  is  not  subservient.  They  wlU  not  yield  either  in  principle  or  in 
action.  Their  conviction  of  what  is  right,  of  what  is  humane  and  honorable 
for  them  to  accept,  has  been  stated  with  a  frankness,  a  largeness  of  view,  a 
generosity  of  spirit,  and  a  universal  human  sympathy  which  must  challenge 
the  admiration  of  *every  friend  of  mankind,  and  they  have  refused  to  compound 
their  ideals  or  desert  others  that  they  themselves  may  be  safe. 

It  then  continues : 

Thus  spoke  recently  Citizen  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Executive  of  American 
capital. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  "American  capital"? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.    [Reading:] 

Mr.  Wilson  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  fight  of  the  Russian  delegation  is 
undoubtedly  animated  with  the  sincere  desire  to  obtain  a  general  peace — 
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That  is,  with  regard  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  conference — 

on  the  basis  of  national  self -determination,  "Not  selfish  aims,  but  the  com- 
mon weal  of  humanity  "  have  the  delegates  of  the  soviet  government  in  view, 
declares  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  he  hastens  to  add  that  as  a  result  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  is  with  the  **  noble  Russian  revolution.'* 

Of  course,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  concerning 
the  true  value  of  the  compliments  of  the  representative  of  the  American 
stock  exchange. 

We  have  no  faith  In  the  friendship  and  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  servitor 
of  American  capital*  who  "  in  the  name  of  peace "  furnished  Europe — the 
allies  as  well  as  their  enemies — ^for  three  years  witli  all  the  means  necessary 
for  war  and  the  annihilation  of  men. 

We  know  that  Wilson  is  the  representative  of  the  American  imperialistic 
dictatorship,  which  strikes  with  imprisonment,  forced  labor,  and  the  death 
penalty  those  workers  and  the  poor  who  are  opposed  to  the  war  and  the  ideas 
of  government,  Morgan,  Rockefeller  &  Go. 

In  the  words  of  the  most  notorious  diplomatic  rope  dancer  one  finds  without 
trouble  the  old  mottoes  of  war  to  the  bitter  end,  of  exploitation  under  the  mask 
of  self-determination  of  nations  and  disguised  demands  for  Indemnities. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for  Wilson  Is  Just  Wilson,  and  seeks  to 
cover  up  with  words  his  real  opinions. 

However  that  be,  the  admission  of  Mr.  Wilson  shows  that  the  American 
bourse  considers  It  not  only  necessary  to  reckon  with  the  power  of  the 
Bolshevlkl,  but  also,  In  any  case,  to  make  obeisance  to  it 

This  naturally  does  not  prevent  the  American  ambassador  to  favor — ^perhaps 
even  to-morrow — the  participation  of  the  agent  of  the  American  invasion  in  the 
counter-revolutionary  conspiracy  against  the  power  of  the  Soviets. 

But  only  if  this  is  done  not  officially  but  publicly. 

Publicly  the  American.  Government  not  only  does  not  break  with  revolu- 
tionary Russia,  the  Soviets,  but  even  makes  avowals  of  sentiments  of  fri^idahip 
f6r  her  and  readiness  for  "a  ciwunon  fight  for  peace." 

This  admission  has  been  reached  through  the  fight  of  the  revolutionary 
power  of  the  Soviets,  by  that  method  the  Governments  have  been  forced  to  make 
public  answer  concerning  their  war  alms  and  to  count  with  the  attitude  of  their 
own  people. 

At  the  same  time  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  the 
I>ower  of  the  Soviets  (the  workers'  and  soldiers'  deputies'  councils)  in  Russia 
must  needs  deepen  the  contrast  between  the  interests  of  the  various  im- 
I)erlall8tic  robbers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  tio  case  can  America  admit  the  exaggerated 
exertions  (ambitions)  of  England  or  of  Japan.  The  stubborn  rivalry  of 
America  with  the  young  imperialism  of  the  East  and  the  growing  confiict  with 
English  hegemony  appears,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  grounds  for  Wilson's  atti- 
tude, which  no  doubt  aims  to  set  limits  to  the  appetites  of  Japan  and  Britain. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  thrown  very  much  light  on  this  sub- 
ject and  we  are  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Wolcott*  Just  a  moment.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
so-called  policy  of  the  nationalization  of  women  by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  I  have  heard  their  project.  It  was  published 
in  one  of  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  that  a  publication  of  what  purports  to  be  the 
official  attitude  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was  the  plan,  but  I  think  it  was  not  adopted. 
I  have  seen  that  published  as  a  project.  I  had  that  Saratov  news- 
paper, but  I  have  not  seen  that  they  adopted  any  of  those  sugges- 
tions. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  newspaper  to  which  you  refer  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Woixxyir.  It  was  an  official  organ,  so  to  speak,  was  it? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  it  was.  You  see  at  the  present  moment  no 
other  newspapers  are  permitted  to  appear.  First  of  all  the  Bol- 
sheviki  devised  a  novel  way  of  killing  newspapers.  They  killed 
them  off  by  prohibiting  anybody  to  advertise  in  newspapers  that 
were  not  official  organs  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Nobody  under  any  cir- 
cumstances is  allowed  to  insert  any  advertisements  in  newspapers 
that  are  not  official  organs  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  That  is 
first.  They  have,  secondly,  been  suppressing  any  organs  of  the  press 
that  appeared  without  advertisements  but  that  in  any  way  criticized 
or  censured  their  activities. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  suppressed  all  papers  except  Bolshe- 
vik papers? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And,  practically,  you  can  say  that  all  the  papers 
that  are  published  now  are  their  organs  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  are  their  own  organs  or  organs  that  are 
servile  to  them. 

Senator  Woloott.  At  any  rate,  they  are  organs  that  express  views 
that  do  not  displease  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  are  organs  that  are  not  permitted  to  tell  the 
truth  as  to  what  is  ha^»enin^  at  the  present  moment  in  Bussia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  their  position  on  the  subject  of  re- 
li^ous  freedom? 

Afr.  Bernstken.  They  tried  to  separate  the  church  from  the  state, 
.and  they  did  it  very  erudely  and  very  cruelly  by  attacking  some 
of  the  priests  during  religious  services;  and  later,  when  they  saw 
there  was  a  strong  rengious  movement  growing  up  in  varions  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  that  is  opposed  to  Bolshevism^  they  changed  their  tactics 
and  they  ceased  to  enforce  that  decree  against  the  church. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Russian  church  was  a  state  church? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  authorities  of  that  church,  the  luading  men 
in  it,  are  not  friendly  to  the  Bolsheviki,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  the  church  is  absolute^  unfriendly  to  the 
Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  church  will  be  one  of 
the  rallying  points  in  restoring  order  there  ?  « 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  church  could  be  one  of  the  rallying  points,  I 
think. 

Senator  Nelson.  Take  the  church  and  the  Cossacks  and  the  peas- 
ants. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  that  the  people,  if  only  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves,  will  express  themselves  so  that  every- 
body will  know  that  they  are  opposea  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  observe  the  operations  of  the  Duma 
while  it  was  in  existence? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  During  the  Tsar's  regime;  yes.  I  interviewed 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Duma.  I  interviewed  man^  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tsar's  cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  Duma  m  1908,  1909, 
and  1911. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  exhibit  any  legislative  capacity  or  legis- 
lative instinct— ^any  capacity  as  legislators? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  They  did.  They  were,  of  course,  hampered  and 
interfered  with  at  that  time.  I  think  that  they  have  the  ability  to 
govern  themselves.  But,  unfortunately,  a  situation  has  been  created 
where  a  small  group  was  helped  by  a  great  militaristic  power  to  gain 
control  over  the  majority  of  the  people  by  armed  force. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  for  the  Russian  people  the 
best  form  of  Government  would  be  a  limited  monarchy,  something 
akin  to  that  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Scandinavian  countries,  with  a 
responsible  ministry.  That  is,  they  are  hardly  ripe  and  fit  for  a  rep- 
resentative form  or  government  such  as  we  have^  are  they? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  that  Russia  will  readjust  herself  as  a  re- 
publican state  or  a  republican  federation  of  states,  something  along 
the  line  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  a  president? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  With  a  president. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  that  as  soon  as 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  something  like  France? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Or  something  like  France, 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Razputin  ? 

A&.  Bernstein.  I  did  not  know  him,  but  I  knew  a  great  deal  about 
him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  really  in  the  control  of  Germany,  as  is 
claimed? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  his  influence  over  the  Tsar  was  used  by  (Ger- 
man agents  in  Russia,  and  in  that  way,  of  course,  he  exerted  that 
German  influence  on  the  court. 

Senator  Nelson.  Stiirmer  was  a  friend  of  the  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  was. 

Senator  Nbejsok.  And  Protopopov ;  he  was  a  friend  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  he  was  advocating  peace  witji  Germany  all 
along. 

S^ator  Nelson.  Even  before  the  Kerensky  government? 

'Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  not  the  Germans  encamped  on  the  Russian 
Government  under  the  Tsar  before  tiie  Kerensky  revolution  had 
really  got  control  of  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  most  responsible 
men  in  the  various  government  departments  were  German& 

Senator  Nelson.  Germans  or  of  German  descent  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  read  something,  it  seems  to  me,  about 
spiritualism — ^that  the  people  in  the  court  believed  in  spiritualism. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  they  were  religious  mystics;  and  the  Russian 
Tsar,  especially,  believed  in  fortune-telling  and  spiritualism,  and  he 
had  about  six  or  seven  who  influenced  the  policies,  both  internal  and 
foreign,  of  the  government  through  these  fortune-tellers  and  spirit- 
ualists. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  read  that  that  prevailed  with  the  Kaiser, 
too.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Perhaps.    That  is  peculiar. 
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Senator  Overman.  And  it  prevailed  among  many  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe. 

Mr.  BixNsrEiN.  Yes. 
^  Mai.  Humes.  You  referred  to  having  seen  the  decree  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Saratov  newspaper? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Mai.  Humes.  Is  the  Izvestija,  a  newspaper  published  in  Petrograd, 
the  official  organ  of  the  soviet? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  seen  the  decree  on  the  subject  of  women 
that  was  printed  in  that  paper? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  not  read  that. 

Maj.  Humes.  But  that  was  its  official  organ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Izvestija  is  the  official  organ;  yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  But  you  did  not  see  published  there  the  decree 
which  provided  that  a  girl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year  is  to 
be' announced  as  the  property  of  the  state? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  I  read  the  decree  in  the  Saratov  renspaper. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  in  the  Izvestija. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  origi- 
nal Bussian. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Referring  again  to  the  article  in  Good  House- 
keeping, which  I  mentioned  awhile  ago,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  photo^aph  of  two  women  who  seem  to  be  drinking  soup  or  tea, 
or  something.  Are  they  Bussian  in  their  costume  and  the  general 
makeup  of  wiat  picture? 

Mr.  JBernstein.  Yes;  they  look  like  Russian  women. 

Maj.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  any  cups  like  that  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Perhaps  in  some 'of  the  old  women's  homes  they 
have  those  costumes,  but,  of  course,  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  are 
Russians  or  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  Harold  Kellock,  who  wrote  this 
article? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  just  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  things  appearing  in  here.  This  committee  pri- 
marily is  interested  in  the  appearance  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
propaganda  in  this  country  m  favor  of  Bolshevism.  This  article  is 
headed  by  this  note,  which  I  assume  is  written  by  the  editor: 

We  read  a  lot  about  BoIshe\ism  in  Russia,  tbe  mass  of  whose  people  we  think 
of  as  bein^  like  these  war  refugees,  but  do  we  really  know  what  it  means — and 
whether  we  want  it  here?  Mr.  Kellock  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject 
and  tells  here  just  what  it  means  to  he  a  Bolshevist.  Are  you  one — in  your 
heart?    Read  before  you  answer. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  judging  from  the  sources  where  he  gathered 
his  information,  I  would  expect  that  he  would  advocate  Bolshevism, 
because  I  understand  that  Mr.  Raymond  Robins  was  looked  upon  by 
Bolshevist  leaders  as  the  American  representative  or  ambassador 
in  Russia.  Some  of  them  have  told  me  that  they  regarded  him  as 
such. 

Senator  Overman.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  that  with  regard -to 
Raymond  Robins. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  looked  upon  him  as  the  American  ambassa- 
dor to  Russia. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Then  thej  did  not  recognize  Mr.  Francis! 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  :  they  did  not  recognise  Mr.  Francis. 

Senator  Wolgott.  One  of  the  other  sources  of  information  he 
mentions  here  is  Col.  Thompson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his 
relations  with  the  BolsheviK? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  Col.  Thompson,  I  understand,  favored  at 
one  time  the  Kerensky  regime  and  was  endeavoring  to  help  it  in 
every  way  possible,  but  when  Kerensky  was  overthrown  he  remained 
in  Russia  for  a  short  while,  and  then  I  understand  he  met  some  of  the 
Bolshevik  leaders,  and  he  was  willing  to  help  them;  and  then  he 
published  a  series  of  interviews  here,  which  I  understand  were  later 
brought  out  in  pamplilet  form  translated  into  Russian,  and  I  can 
tell  you  from  my  knowledge  in  Russia  that  the  interviews  published 
by  Col.  Thompson  in  this  country  and  brought  back  to  Russia  have 
done  more  harm  and  have  helped  more  to  spread  Bolshevism  than 
that  which  has  been  done  by  any  American  advocating  Bolshevism, 
because  they  said,  ''Here  is  what  an  American  millionaire  says  about 
Bolshevism." 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  a  wonder  they  would  believe  a  millionaire, 
he  being  a  capitalist. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  a  millionaire  who  is  with  them  is  a  good 
millionaire. 

Senator  WoiiCorr.  Do  vou  know  about  Mr.  Thacher,  another 
source  of  his  information  f 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gregory  Yarros,  the  Asso* 
ciated  Press  correspondent  in  Russia,  who  is  another  source  of  his 
information? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  knew  Gregory  Yarros  before  he  went  to  Russia. 
I  have  not  read  any  of  his  articles  about  Russia,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  his  views  are,  or  whether  his  views  are  autnoritative. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Raymond  Robins  is 
in  sympafliy  with  the  Bolsheviki,  from  what  you  have  seen  and 
observed  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  absolutely.  I  understand  he  has  been  advo- 
cating here  the  recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  under 
the  name  of  the  soviete. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anjrthing  of  Albert  Rhys  Williams! 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  understand  that  he  says  he  is  a  representative 
of  the  Bolsheviki  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  understand  he  admits  he  is  a  representative  of 
the  Bolsheviki  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  admits  it,  does  he? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  he  held  an  official  position  over  there,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  employed  by  the  Bolshevik  government 
over  there  and  did  he  hold  a  position  under  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  a  member  of  their  propa- 
gandist committee  over  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then,  he  was  the  head  for  a  while  of  the  Bureau 
of  International  Revolutionary  Propaganda  ? 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  he  used  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  largely 
in  this  country,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  from  what  source  he  gets  his 
revenues  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  that  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  the  industries  going  along  and  moving  and 
busy  in  Bussia  now  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  they  were  not  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  Are  you  speaking  of  last  December,  when  you 
left? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  you  mean  Siberia,  or  the  part  controlled 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  I  was  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  in  May,  and  I 
am  just  coming  back  from  the  other  part  of  Russia  that  has  been 
liberated  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  from  the  Bolshevist  rule. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  in  the  part  of  Russia  under  the  control  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  is  it  fair  to  say 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  industries  were  at  a  standstill,  practically. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  this  article  I  have  referred  to  I  find  this 
statement,  and  the  author  is  a  bit  cautious  in  the  statement,  I  note. 
He  says : 

It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  industries  in  Russia  to-day  are  still  under  private 
control,  but  profits  are  limlteid  by  the  government,  and  committees  of  workers 
share  in  the  management 

The  material  thing  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  they  are  ran- 
ninff. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Judging  from  his  sources  of  information,  he  could 
not  get  any  later  information  than  I  had,  because  Col.  Raymond  Rob- 
ins left  Russia  at  about  the  same  time  that  I  did. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  Col.  Thompson  had  gone  before  him? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Had  gone ;  yes,  sir.  So  that  he  is  simply  making 
statements  that  I  know  are  inaccurate. 

Senator  Woloott.  This  statement  is  inaccurate? 

A&.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  let  me  read  you  this  paragraph : 

The  general  soviet  idea  is  to  make  the  wealth  and  productivity  of  the  nation 
the  heritage  of  all  the  people  instead  of  a  few.  Production  is  organized  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  needs,  instead  of  for  profit.  To  this  end  ambitious  plans 
have  been  projected,  such  as  harnessing  the  Volga  and  other  rivers  to  furnish 
light  and  power  for  the  cities.  Extensive  irrigation  projects  are  planned.  A 
systematic  control  of  production  has  been  introduced.  Thus,  instead  of  40  dif- 
ferent types  of  plows  produced  in  Russia  under  individual  enterprise,  the  num- 
ber has  been  reduced  to  7  normal  types.  Government  purchase  of  necessary  im- 
I)orts  has  been  designed  on  a  great  scale  to  eliminate  speculation.  Half  a  billion 
rubles  were  voted  last  spring  to  purchase  cotton  from  Turkestan.  Similar 
appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  import  of  wool,  farming  implements,  and 
textiles.  The  number  of  cooperative  stores  has  increased  remarkably.  There 
were  over  30,000  last  fall. 

That  is  a  statement  of  plans  and  a  statement  of  some  existing  facts. 
With  respect  to  the  things  that  are  planned  and  projected,  have  any 
of  them  materialized,  or  is  it  simply  all  paper  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  have  been  publisning  and  making  decrees 
every  day.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  decrees,  and  the  people 
stopped  reading  them,  even  though  they  could  not  tell  whether  some 
of  these  decrees  affected  them  directly.  They  had  plans,  many  of 
them,  daily,  but  most  of  them  have  not  been  put  into  effect. 
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Senmtor  WoLcorr.  It  is  all  just  intangible,  filmy,  imaginative  stuff 
an  paper! 

Mr.  Bbknstbin.  Yes.  Then,  I  know  that  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Siberia,  counting  millions  of  members,  was  definitely  opposed 
to  the  Bolsheviki. 

'  Senator  Wolcott.  He  says  here  that  the  number  of  cooperative 
stores  has  increased  remarkably  and  there  were  over  30,000  last  falL 
Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not — ^in  the  Bolslievik  part  of 
Bussia,  I  mean? 

Mr.  JBsRNSTEiN.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  last  fall. 

Senator  Wolooit.  Before  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  not  true  in  May,  1918. 

Senator  Woixxxrr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
the  stores  were  open  at  all,  could  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  the  stores  were  open,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  them  to  sell. 

Senator  WoiiOott.  They  had  been  looted,  had  they  not,  to  a  very 
large  extent? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Most  of  the  shops  and  stores  in  Petrograd  were 
<closed,  or  they  had  no  goods  to  seU. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  read  you  this  paragraph : 

The  complete  overturn  of  society  in  Russia  has,  beyond  doubt,  caused  tre- 
mendous confusion,  and  much  hardship  and  bitterness  amouR  the  ** nicest** 
people.  By  the  "  nicest  "  people  we  mean,  of  course,  the  well-to-do  people.  For 
jnany  of  them  there  Is  no  immediate  plac*e  in  the  new  order.  Many  of  them 
have,  no  doubt,  actually  starved  because  they  could  find  no  place.  Of  course, 
powerful  elements  of  the  old  order  have  resisted  the  i)ew  r^Rime,  and  there  has 
t)een  fighting  and  bloodshed.  A  revolution  is  always  terrible.  In  our  Ameri- 
-can  Revolution  some  of  our  most  respestable  people — ^Tories — were  chased  into 
Canada  and  their  property  confiscated  under  a  sort  of  mob  rule.  That  sort  of 
thing  has  been  going  on  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Russia.  After  the  allied 
invasion  began,  the  so-called  Red  Terror  broke  out  in  many  places,  as  it  did 
during  the  French  Revolution  after  a  similar  allied  invasion.  An  infuriated 
populace  in  many  cases  turned  on  all  persons  suspected  of  complicity  in  bring- 
ing in  the  foreign  armies.  How  far  the  Soviet  leaders  were  implicated  In  these 
•outrages  is  a  question. 

Is  it  true  that  it  was  only  the  "  nicest " — using  the  term  in  the  sense 
of  meaning  only  the  well-to-do — ^people  who  were  caused  hardship 
and  bitterness? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  know  this,  that  anybody  who  opposed  the  Bol- 
shevist form  of  tyranny,  whether  he  was  a  professor,  or  a  teacher,  or 
a  laborer,  or  a  millionaire,  was  classed  among  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
therefore  an  enemy  of  society  and  of  the  people;  but  if  anyone 
was  willing  to  cooperate  with  them,  whether  he  was  a  millionaire 
or  a  member  of  the  old  Tsar's  government,  an  agent  provacateur,  or  a 
member  of  the  secret  police  department  that  had  been  hounding  the 
revolutionists,  he  was  welcomed  and  taken  into  their  midst  and  could 
work  for  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  us  come  to  this  specific  cjuestion :  The  state- 
ment that  this  author  has  made  here  in  this  article  is,  according  to 
your  observation,  by  no  m^ans  accurate? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  is  not  accurate. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  notice  he  draws  a  parallel  here  between 
the  manner  in  which  the  bolshevists  treat  these  nicest  people  in 
Russia  and  the  manner  in  which  the  American  patriots  of  Seventy- 
six  treated  the  Tories  here.    Evidently  he  is  attempting  to  dignity 
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the  Bolshevik  practices  with  respect  to  their  opponents  in  Russia  by 
leading  the  readers  of  this  magazine  in  America  to  believe  that  that 
is  just  what  our  American  patriots  of  Seventy-six  did.  Is  that  a  fair 
comparison  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  deliberate  Bolshevist  propaganda. 

Senator  Woixjott.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at;  that  that  is 
Bolshevist  propaganda. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator,  that  is  utterly  untrue.  It  was  only  the 
men  in  this  country  who  sided  with  the  British  who  were  forced  into 
Canada. 

Senator  Woixorr.  Tories. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  Tories;  and  not  any  of  the  American  sol- 
diers. 

Senator  Overman.  There  were  not  any  of  them  forced  into  Canada. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  think,  myself,  tnat  anybody  who  attempts  to 
compare  the  practices  of  the  American  Revolutionary  soldiers  with 
the  practices  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  put  them  on  the  same  level  is  a 
Bolshevik  sympathizer. 

Now,  Mr.  Bernstein,  when  did  the  so-called  Red  Terror  break  out 
in  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Red  Terror  broke  out  from  the  day  the  Bol- 
sheviki seized  the  reins  of  government  from  Kerensky,  in  November, 
1917. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  recall  when  the  allies  landed  their  troops 
up  in  the  northern  part  of  Russia,  and  also  down  at  Vladivostok? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  August. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Of  1918  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Of  1918. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  my  recollection  of  tiie  facts,  but  I 
wanted  to  check  up  my  memory. 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator,  may  I  interrupt  you?  I  imderstand  this 
paper  you  are  quoting  from  is  one  of  the  Hearst  publications. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  who  publishes  it.  It  is  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  one  of  the  Hearst  publications;  is  not  that 
^? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  who  publishes  it,  but  I  know  it 
sounds  kind  of  Bolsheviki  to  me.  I  want  to  quote  this  sentence  here. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  historical  sequence  of  events  that  I  just  brought 
out,  from  the  be^nning  when  the  Red  Terror  broke  out^  and  when 
the  so-called  allied  intervention  in  Russia  took  place,  it  being  in 
August,  I  want  to  read  you  this  sentence : 

After  the  aUied  inyaslon  began — 

I  take  that  to  mean  after  the  allies  landed  their  troops,  in  August, 
1918,  or  thereabouts — 

the  so-cniled  Red  Terror  broke  out  in  many  places,  as  it  did  during  the  French 
Reyolution  after  a  similar  alUed  inyasion. 

Did  it  not  break  out  long  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  the  Red  Terror  broke  out  immediately  the 
Bolsheviki  came  into  power,  in  November,  1917.    Then  it  was  in- 
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tensified  greatly  after  the  assassination  of  Count  von  Mirbach,  the 
German  ambassador,  and  the  Bolsheviki  commenced  their  real  Bed 
Terror  in  order  to  avenge  the  German  officials. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  about  when  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was,  I  think,  in  July. 

Senator  Wolcott.  1918? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  June  or  July,  1918. 

Senator  Wolcott,  Well,  that  was  still  before  the  so-called  allied 
intervention  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  significance  of  this  paragraph 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Was  to  connect  it  with  the  allied  intervention. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And,  furthermore,  to  put  it  on  a  parallel  with 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Beign  of  Terror  in  France  when  the  Austrians 
started  their  invasion  of  France  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion under,  as  I  recall  it,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  when  the  foreign 
armies  came  into  France,  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  French 
people  rose  to  meet  that  foreign  army.  Then  it  was,  as  I  recall  my 
history,  that  the  Marseillaise  was  bom,  in  going  to  meet  that  host 
of  foreign  invaders.  This  sentence  conveys  to  my  mind  the  impres- 
sion that  what  the  Bolsheviki  did  there  in  that  reign  of  terror  was 
only  parallel  to  what  the  Frenchmen  did  when  they  went  to  meet 
the  Austrian  invaders  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whereas  the 
historical  sequence  of  events  was  just  the  reverse,  in  that  there  was. a 
reign  of  Red  Terror  in  Russia,  and  then  the  allies  came  in  after 
that  in  order  to  protect  their  supplies,  and  the  invasion  of  the  allies 
was  not  what  incited  the  Red  Terror  at  all. 

Mr.  Bernstein^  Not  only  that,  but  it  was  in  response  to  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  better  elements  of  the  Russian  people  for  help 
from  the  reign  of  terror  which  was  going  on  there.  The  only  thing 
is  that  perhaps  the  intervention  was  not  sufficiently  coordinated  to 
be  as  eflfective  as  it  might  have  been. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  have  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  that 
article  was  written  by  a  man  who  sympathizes  with  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  is  trying  to  compare  this  Bolshevik  business  with  the  great 
events  of  history  which  were  real,  genuine  movements  of  real 
patriots — of  America  in  the  one  case  and  France  in  the  other. 

Senator  Nelson.  Maj.  Humes,  what  do  you  know  about  that 
paper? 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Moore,  who  represents  the  Hearst  periodicals, 
testified  that  it  was  one  of  the  magazines  owned  and  controlled  by 
Hearst,  one  of  the  Hearst  ma^zines. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clo^  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.80 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

(A  letter  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  referred  to  in 

the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bernstein,  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 

follows:) 

Abchangkl,  September  10,  1918. 
Santebi  Nuobteva, 

Fitohburg,  Mas9, 

Dbab  Ck>icBADB:  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  appeal  to  you  and  to  other  comrades 
over  in  America  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  clear  to  you  the  trend  of  events 
here. 

The  situation  here  has  become  particularly  critical.  We,  the  Finnish  refu- 
gees who,  after  the  unfortunate  revolution,  had  to  flee  from  Finland  to  Russia, 
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find  ourselve«  today  In  a  very  tragic  situation.  A  part  of  the  former  Red 
Guardists  who  fled  here  have  joined  the  Red  Army  formed  by  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government,  another  part  has  formed  itself  as  a  special  Finnish  legion, 
allied  with  the  army  of  the  Allied  countries,. and  a  third  part,  which  has  gone 
as  far  as  to  Siberia,  is  prowling  about  there  diffused  over  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  there  have  been  reports  that  a  part  of  those  Finns  have  joined 
the  Tanks  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  The  Finnish  masses,  thus  divided,  may  there- 
fore at  any  time  get  into  fighting  each  other,  which  indeed  would  be  the  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  a  clear  position,  and  to 
make  all  the  Finns  to  support  it,  and  we  hope  that  you,  as  well,  over  in 
America  will  support  it  as  much  as  is  in  your  power. 

During  these,  my  wanderings,  I  have  happened  to  traverse  Russia  from  one 
end  to  another,  and  I  have  seen  the  whole  misfortune  into  which  Russia  now 
has  fallen,  and  I  have  become  deeply  convinced  that  Russia  is  not  able  to  rise 
from  this  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  by  her  own  strength  and  on  her  own 
accord.  That  magnificent  economic  revolution,  which  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia 
are  trying  now  to  bring  about,  is  doomed  in  Russia  to  complete  failure.  The 
economic  conditions  In  Russia  have  not  even  approximately  reached  a  stage 
to  make  an  economic  revolution  possible,  and  the  low  grade  of  education,  as 
well  as  the  unsteady  character  of  the  Russian  people,  make  it  still  more 
Impossible. 

It  is  true  that  magnificent  theories  and  plans  have  been  laid  here,  but  their 
putting  into  practice  is  altogether  impossible,  principally  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  The  whole  propertied  class — which  here  in  Russia,  where  small 
property  ownership  mainly  prevails,  is  very  numerous — is  opposing  and  ob.struct- 
ing;  the  officials  and  the  educated  classes  are  obstructing;  technically  trained 
people  and  specialists  necessary  in  the  industries  are  obstructing;  local  com- 
mittees and  sub-organs  make  all  systematic  action  impossible,  as  they  in  their 
respective  fields  determine  things  quite  autocratically  and  make  everything 
unsuccessful  which  should  be  based  on  a  strong,  coherent,  and  in  every  re- 
spect minutely  conceived  system — as  a  social  production  should  be  based.  But 
even  if  all  these,  in  themselves  unsurmountable,  obstacles  could  be  made  away 
with,  there  remains  still  the  worst  one — and  that  is  the  workers  themselves. 

It  is  already  clear  that  in  the  face  of  such  economic  conditions  the  whole 
social  order  has  been  upset.  Naturally  only  a  small  part  of  the  people  will 
remain  backing  such  an  order.  The  whole  propertied  class  belongs  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Gk)vernment,  including  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  the  craftsmen, 
the  small  merchants,  and  profiteers.  The  whole  intellectual  class  and  a  great 
part  of  the  workers  are  also  opposing  the  Government.  In  comparison  with 
the  entire  population  only  a  small  minority  supports  the  Government,  and, 
what  is  worse,  to  the  supporters  of  the  Government  are  rallying  all  the 
hooligans,  robbers,  and  others,  to  whom  this  period  of  confusion  promises  a 
good  chance  of  individual  action.  It  is  also  clear  that  such  a  regime  cannot 
stay  but  with  the  help  of  a  stern  terror.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  longer 
the  terror  continues,  the  more  disagreeable  and  hated  it  becomes.  Even  a  great 
part  of  those  who  from  the  beginning  could  stay  with  the  Government  and 
who  still  are  sincere,  social  democrats,  having  seen  all  this  chaos,  begin  to 
step  aside,  or  to  ally  themselves  with  those  openly  opposing  the  Government. 
Naturally,  as  time  goes  by,  there  remains  only  the  worst  and  the  most  demoral- 
ized element.  Terror,  arbitrary  rule,  and  open  brigandage  become  more  and 
more  usual  and  the  Government  is  not  able  at  all  to  prevent  it.  And  the 
outcome  is  clearly  to  be  foreseen :  the  unavoidable  failure  of  all  this  magnifi- 
cently planned  system. 

And  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  that? 

My  conviction  is  that  as  soon  as  possible  we  should  turn  toward  the  other 
road — the  road  of  united  action.  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  the  Russian  people  is  fundamentally  democratic  and  whole- 
heartefliy  detests  a  reinstitution  of  autocracy,  and  that  therefore  all  such  ele- 
ments must,  without  delay,  be  made  to  unite.  But  it  Is  also  clear  that  at  first 
they,  even  united,  will  not  be  able  to  bring  about  order  in  this  country  on  their 
own  accord;  I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  time  there  is  in  Russia  any  social 
force  which  would  be  able  to  organize  the  conditions  In  the  country.  For  that 
reason,  to  my  mind,  we  should,  to  begin  with,  frankly  and  honestly  rely  on  tlie 
help  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Help  from  Germany  can  not  be  considered,  as 
Germany,  because  of  her  own  Interests,  is  compelled  to  support  the  Bolshevik 
rule  as  long  as  possible,  as  Germany  from  the  Bolshevik  rule  is  pr<?8sing  more 
and  more  political  and  economic  advantages,  to  such  an  extent  even  that  all 
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of  Russia  gradually  is  beGomiing  practically  a  colony  of  Gernuioy.  Russia  thus 
would  serve  to  compensate  Germany  for  the  colonies;  lost  in  South  ▲frlc«i« 

A  question  presents  itsrif  at  once  whether  the  Allied  Powers  are  better* 
And  it  must  he  answered  instantly  that  neither  would  they  eostahllsli  in  Russia 
any  socialistic  society.  Yet  the  democratic  traditions  of  these  ci>untrle$  aro 
some  surety  that  the  social  order  established  by  «^hera  will  l>e  a  democratic 
one.  It  Is  clear  ss  day  that  the  policy  of  the  Allietl  Powers  19  also  im- 
perialistic, but  the  geographical  and  economic  position  of  these  countries  is 
such  tliat  even  their  own  interest  demand  that  Russia  should  be  able  to  de\*elop 
somewhat  freely. 

The  problem  has  finally  evolved  into  such  a  state  of  afFnirn  where  Russia 
must  rely  on  the  help  ^ther  of  the  Allies  or  Germany;  we  must  cIuh>!^«  as 
the  baying  goes,  '*  between  two  evils»**  and  things  being  as  badly  mixed  as  they 
are  the  lesser  evil  must  be  chosen  frankly  and  openly.  It  does  not  $eeni  iH^sslble 
to  get  anywhere  by  dodging  the  issue.  Russia  perhaps  wouUl  have  stivod  her- 
self some  time  ago  from  this  unfortunate  situation,  if  she  had  understixxi 
immediately  after  the  February  revolution  the  necessity  of  a  union  l>etween 
the  more  democratic  elements.  Bolshevism  undoubtedly  has  brought  Russia 
a  big  step  toward  her  misfortune,  from  which  she  cannttt  extricate  herself 
on  lier  own  accord. 

Thus  thel*e  exists  no  more  any  purely  Socialist  army,  and  all  the  fighting 
forces,  and  all  those  who  have  taken  to  arms,  are  'ightlnjf  for  the  intorests  of 
the  one  or  the  other  group  of  the  great  Powers.  The  question  thei'efore  finally 
is  only  this:  in  the  interest  of  which  group  one  wanes  to  fight.  The  revolu- 
tionary struggles  in  Russia  and  in  Finland,  to  my  niiiul,  have  clearly  estab- 
lished that  a  Socialistic  society  cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  force  of  arms 
and  cannot  be  supported  by  the  force  of  farms,  but  that  a  Socialistic  order 
must  be  founded  on  a  conscious  and  living  will  of  an  overwhelming  majttrlty 
of  the  nations^  which  is  able  to  realize  its  will  without  thi\  help  of  arms. 

But  now  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have  actually  been  thrown  Into  an 
armed  conflict  and  the  war,  which  In  itself  is  the  greatest  crime  of  the  world, 
still  is  raving,  we  must  stand  it.  We  must,  however,  destroy  the  originator 
and  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  militarism,  by  its  own  arms,  and  on  its  ruins 
we  most  build,  in  harmony  and  in  peace — ^not  by  force,  as  the  Russian 
Bolshevik!  want — a  new  and  a  better  social  order  under  the  guardianship  of 
which  the  people  may  develop  peacefully  and  securely. 

I  have  been  explaining  to  you  my  ideas  expecting  that  you  will  publish  them. 
Tou  over  in  America  are  not  able  to  imagine  how  horrible  the  lif^  in  Russia  at 
the  present  time  is.  The  period  after  the  French  Revolution  surely  must  have 
been  as  a  life  in  a  paradise  compared  with  this.  Hunger,  brigandage,  arrests, 
and  murders  are  such  everyday  events  that  nobody  pays  any  attention  to 
them.  Freedom  of  assemblage,  association,  free  speech,  and  free  press  is  a 
far-away  Ideal,  which  is  altogether  destroyed  at  the  present  time.  Arbitrary 
rule  and  terror  is  raging  everywhere,  and.  what  is  worst  of  all,  not  only  the 
terror  proclaimed  by  the  Government,  but  Individual  terror  as  well. 

My  greetings  to  all  friends  and  comrades. 

OSKAB  ToXOTi. 
AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  rocess, 
at  2.45  o'clock  p.  m. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Call  your 
next  witness. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Kryshtofovich. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  THEODOE  KEY8HT0P0VICH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  My  name  is  Theodor  Kryshtofovich. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Elryshtofovich,  when  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  left  Russia  on  the  15th  of  December  last. 
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Maj.  HtTMEs.  Where  were  you  residing  in  Kussia  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  In  Petrograd, 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  been  in  Petrograd  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  Bolshevik!  reign? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  Petrograd  for  the  last 
three  jears. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  quarter  and  among  what  class  of  people  were 
you  living  in  Petrograd? 

Mr.  KRrsHTOFOvicH.  Before  the  Bolshevik  reign  I  was  working  in 
the  ministry  of  agriculture,  and  since  the  Bolshevists  took  the 
power  in  their  hands  I  resigned,  because  I  could  not  work  with  them. 
They  invited  me  to  a  number  of  times,  but  I  did  not  agree  with  them 
and  quit  my  work.  I  always  worked  among  peasants,  teaching  them 
agriculture,  and  mostly  introducing  American  machinery,  American 
methods,  American  seed,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  my  work  among 
these  peasants  was  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  time  my  work 
was  mostly  of  a  literary  nature,  writing  pamphlets  on  agricultural 
subjects. 

I  always  was  and  am  still  a  poor  man.  One  of  my  friends  asked 
me  once :  "  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Kryshtofovich,  why  you  have  no 
money  and  never  will  ?  "  I  told  him  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
me  to  know  why,  and  he  told  me  it  was  because  I  was  always  busy 
with  other  people's  affairs  and  neglecting  my  own  in  my  effort  to 
help  them.  For  the  last  six  years  I  lived  in  Petrograd  in  very 
modest  apartments — ^three  little  rooms — ^almost  outside  the  city 
limits^  on  the  outskirts,  among  workmen.  This  was  a  large  house 
inhabited  exclusively  by  workmen,  so  my  testimony  will  be  that  of  a 
man  who  knows  peasants  and  who  knows  workmen. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  lived  among  the  workmen  and  the 
peasants? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir ;  and,  besides,  I  am  a  man  who  doea 
not  belong  to  any  political  party  in  Kussia.  Mr.  Simmons  told  yon 
tiiat  we  have  in  Kussia  seven  or  eight  political  parties.  Perhaps  he 
counts  only  the  largest  of  these  parties,  but  we  Russians  count  25  of 
them. 

Senator  Overman.  Twenty-five  different  political  parties? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Twenty-five  political  parties. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  will  you  just  relate  in  your  own  way  what  the 
con<Utions  were  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  you  left  and  for  the  months 
preceding  your  departure,  and  then  tell  the  committee  how  you  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  of  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  as  an  agriculturist,  I 
was  mostly  interested  with  the  question  of  land,  production  of  food- 
stuffs or  their  distribution,  and  so  on.  So  perhaps  you  will  permit 
me  to  begin  with  these  questions. 

The  government  of  Kerensky — ^the  so-called  provisional  govern- 
Qient — ^began  to  introduce  some  land  reforms  which  from  the  Ameri- 
can standpoint  were  very  simple.  They  said:  "You  see  this  land? 
All  this  land  is  yours.  If  you  see  a  lar^e  landowner,  do  not  care  that 
this  land  belongs  to  him.  Take  it,  divide  it,  and  own  it."  But  that 
was  under  Kerensky. 

When  the  Bolshevists  took  possession  of  the  government,  they  be- 
gan to  enlarge  and  deepen  these  maxims.     For  instance,  Lenine  said : 
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*'  Rob  the  robber.  You  peasants,  you  workmen,  were  robbed  by  the 
wealthy  people;  now  get  back  everything  that  you  have  lost;  take 
everything  you  see  and  do  not  care  about  what  you  do."  So,  I  was  a 
witness  that  workmen  have  taken  the  factories  and  I  have  read  in 
newspapers  and  have  heard  from  other  people,  that  peasants  have 
taken  the  whole  land.  According  to  the  statistical  data,  land  owners 
had  in  their  possession  about  50,000,000  desyatin  of  land.  That 
means  150,000,000  acres.  As  we  have  about  eighty  or  eighty-two  or 
eighty-five  million  peasants  this  land,  if  divided  among  them,  would 

f^ive  less  than  two  acres  to  a  man.  So,  when  they  had  divided  this 
and  they  were  not  much  richer  than  they  were  before,  and,  as  the 
land  of  the  land  owners  is  better  than  theirs,  because  the  land  owners 
put  manure  on  it,  improved  it  by  using  better  agricultural  methods, 
the  peasants  did  not  want  their  own  land,  but  began  to  work  the 
land  of  the  land  owners,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  the  grain  was 
not  increased,  and  the  crops  decreased. 

Our  best  men  say  that  we  need  in  Russia  better  agi'icultural  meth- 
ods to  help  our  people.  They  say  that  we  need  an  organization  of 
emigration  to  Siberia ;  we  need  to  improve  our  waste  lands  by  drain- 
age and  irrigation,  and  only  in  this  case  would  our  peasants  be 
richer. 

As  to  workmen,  after  they  had  taken  factories,  these  factories 
were  not  in  better  condition  than  they  were  before,  but  in  a  worse 
condition,  because  they  had  very  primitive  ideas  about  credits,  about 
the  system  of  buying  raw  materials  and  so  on.  I  can  cite  you  an 
instance  of  a  factory  which  was  given  to  workmen,  or,  as  they  say, 
^^nationalized."  The  managers  asked  the  workmen  to  give  them 
money  to  buy  raw  materials,  and  they  answered  that  when  the  capi- 
talists were  running  it  they  had  credit,  and  demanded  that  they  get 
credit,  too.  They  were  told  that  the  capitalists  had  credit,  but  they 
had  no  credit  and  would  have  to  pay  money ;  but  they  did  not  want 
to  jpre  money ;  they  wanted  to  run  this  factory  without  money. 

Senator  Overman.  What  land  of  a  factory  was  that  of  which  you 
speak? 

Mr.  Sjiyshtofovich.  I  am  speaking  about  a  metal-working  fac- 
torv. 

Senator  Overman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  So  they  had  to  buy  iron,  and  steel,  and  coal, 
and  everything. 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  that  factory?  They  could 
not  get  any  money;  what  became  of  it? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  will  tell  you.  That  is  not  an  exception,  but 
just  one  among  a  very  large  number. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  that  factory  running  now?  Is  it  closed  or  run- 
ning? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  It  is  closed,  like  many  others. 

Maj.  Humes.  It  is  closed?  . 

Mr.  Kjiyshtofovich.  Because  when  the  Bolshevists  took  possession 
of  everything,  they  offered  to  turn  the  factories  and  everything  over 
to  the  workmen  and  allow  them  to  get  returns  on  them.  But  they  had 
no  credit ;  they  had  no  money ;  they  had  no  good  managers ;  and  the 
engineers  refused  to  work  with  them,  because  the  men  that  were  put 
in  as  heads  of  these  factories  by  the  Bolsheviki  government  were  not 
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specialists.  They  ordered  the  engineers  to  do  so-and-so,  and  the 
engineers  answered  that  it  was  impossible.  They  were  specialists 
and  knew  how  to  do  it,  and  told  tnem  they  could  not  do  it  their 
way.  So  they  quit ;  they  did  not  want  to  work  with  the  Bolsheviks. 
For  this  action  they  were  put  in  prison,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  I 
shall  talk  about  this  afterwards,  but  the  facts  were  these :  When  the 
factories  could  not  be  run  under  the  new  conditions,  of  course  the 
workmen  began  to  protest,  and  they  said :  "  We  can  not  sustain  such 
a  government  as  ours."  Then  the  government  began  to  move  these 
factories  from  Petrograd  to  other  cities;  ^ent  machinery  there;  sent 
raw  materials  and  workmen,  so  that  the  workmen  in  Petrograd  would 
not  be  in  opposition  to  them.  They  wanted  to  clear  this  atmosphere 
of  counter-revolutionists,  as  they  say. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  Kerensky  gov- 
ernment a^  doing  these  things? 

Mr.  B^RYSHTOFOvicH.  No,  no,  no.  '  I  am  talking  of  the  Bolshevik 
government.  The  Kerensky  government  was  of  very  short  duration, 
and  they  began  only  what  the  Bolshevists  continued.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  lact  that  while  both  parties  are  socialistic  parties  many 
socialists  now  deny  that  Bolshevists  are  socialists.  They  say  Bol- 
shevists are  not  socialists,  they  are  communists.  While  they  branded 
themselves  as  communists  they  were  socialists  and  they  continued 
only  what  Kerensky  began. 

Senator  Stermng.  Then,  Kerensky  began  the  work  of  establishing 
the  factories  outside  of  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  No,  no,  no. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  No  ;  this  is  the  work  of  the  Bolshevists.  They 
did  not  want  to  establish  factories  outside  of  Petrograd,  but  they 
wanted  to  evacuate  factories  in  order  that  they  might  not  have 
to  give  up  their  positions  in  Petrograd  to  the  workmen,  and  one 
after  anotner  the  lactories  were  closed,  and  instead  of  getting  100,000 
people  against  Bolshevism  at  Petrograd,  they  disseminated  them 
through  the  whole  northern  part  of  Russia  and  they  were  not 
of  great  opposition  in  that  way.  There  are  some  factories  there  run- 
ning now.  For  instance,  there  is  one  factory  producing  mostly  war 
material,  but  now  they  have  tried  to  change  it  into  agricultural 
implements  and  other  machinery.  I  do  not  Imow  whether  they  have 
been  successful.  Anyway,  there  are  thousands  of  workmen  yet  in 
Petrograd,  although  the  population  of  Petrograd  has  decreased  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  rrom  3,000,000  to  1^00,000  people,  and,  of 
course,  all  these  people  must  be  fed. 

But,  as  I  told  you,  the  peasants  do  not  produce  much  foodstuff  now; 
and  another  thing,  they  do  not  want  to  give  foodstuffs  to  the  large 
cities.  They  say,  "We  do  not  need  money  any  more.  We  have 
enough  of  money ;  but  we  want  shoes  and  clothes  and  nails  and  ma- 
chinery. You  give  us  anything  of  this  kind  and  we  shall  give  you 
^ain  and  flour  instead."  But,  of  course,  the  Bolsheviki  have  noth- 
ing of  this  kind,  nothing  is  produced,  and  what  is  produced  is  pro- 
duced under  the  condition  that  they  can  not  sell  it  right  away. 

Workmen  are  now  getting,  instead  of  60  or  70  rubles  a  month, 
400,  500,  and  600  rubles ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  their  work  is  only 
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ooe-fifth  or  ooe-sixUi  of  vhat  it  was  before*    It  is  a  very  iuten?stiii$r 
fact- 

Soiator  SrstLfNG.  Why  is  that — on  accouut  of  the  shorter  hours  i 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Xo;  because  they  simply  do  not  want  to  work 
for  themselves.  They  are  the  makers  of  the  pi^ition^  and  thov 
work  as  much  as  they  want^  and  they  do  not  want  to  work  wel!« 
There  was  a  question  at  one  time  of  introducing  the  Taylor  system 
into  Russian  factories,  but  every  time  the  workmen  i^efused  even  to 
listen  to  it,  so  Petro^rrad,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  Moscow,  have  very 
little  products  to  give  the  people* 

The  government,  to  get  these  products,  devised  this  sj^stem :  They 
offered  the  workmen  the  right  to  choose  the  best  men  amons  them- 
selves, say,  40,  45,  or  50  people,  and  the  <iovernment  gave  them  ^5 
or  30  guards,  and  they  make  a  so-called  fooil  detachment,  and  this 
food  detachment  is  given  a  special  train  and  they  go  through  the 
country  and  oner  to  the  peasants  17  rubles  for  a  pood  of  grain — a 
pood  is  36  American  pounds — but  the  peasants  answer,  ^*  We  do  not 
want  money.  We  want  something  like  shoes:  and,  besides,  we  can 
sell  this  grain  for  more  than  17  rubles/'  The  detachment  beffan  to 
take  grain  by  force.  They  searched  the  peasants'  housi^s  ana  took 
their  ^rain  and  flour  and  anything  they  could  find,  except  a  small 
quantity  that  they  left  for  them  to  live  on.  Then  they  bn>ught  this 
grain  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and 
one  went  to  the  government  and  one  went  to  the  workmen  of  these 
factories.  Besides,  the  government  sends  detachments  of  their  own, 
composed  of  the  Ked  (juards,  and  they  are  doing  the  same  work, 
asking,  first,  to  buy  for  money,  and  then  taking  by  force  and  paying 
17  rubles  a  pood. 

Senator  Sterling.  Seventeen  rubles  a  pood? 

Mr.  Kktshtopovich.  Yes;  17  rubles  a  pood. 

Senator  Steruno.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  when  you 
consider  the  present  depreciation  of  the  paper  ruble?  How  many 
cents  in  our  money  would  it  be  a  pood  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovigh.  The  depreciation  of  Russian  money  is  a  very 
complicated  question.  For  instance,  the  factory  workmen  and  Bol- 
sheviki  that  get,  instead  of  60  rubles,  600  rubles,  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  count  on  this  depreciation,  but  people  who  could  spend  before 
100  rubles,  and  are  spending  now  100  rubles,  they  have  not  100  rubles 
but  1,000  rubles.  But  if  you  want  to  know,  I  think  it  is  $1  for  86 
pounds. 

Senator  Steruno.  You  think  that  these  17  rubles  would  be 
equivalent  to  $1  for  the  36  pounds? 

Mr.  KRYSHToroviCH.  Yes. 

Senator  Steruno.  Would  you  say  that,  with  the  present  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  ruble,  it  would  amount  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes;  I  think  so;  about  seven  times  what  it 
was  before.    I  am  not  a  good  financier,  and  perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

Senator  Steruno.  Do  the  peasants  as  a  rule  refuse  to  sell  for 
that  amount  of  17  rubles  a  pood  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovioh.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  rule.  Thej^  often  refuse  to  sell 
at  40  and  50  rubles  a  pood,  and  I  have  told  you  just  now  why.  The 
result  of  all  these  politics  and  policies  and  all  this  social  govern- 
ment is  this.    On  December  18,  oef ore  I  started  from  Petrograd — 
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I  started  on  the  15th — 1  pound  of  potatoes  sold  for  6  rubles.  The 
Russian  pound  is  14  ounces,  and  the  American  pound  is  16  ounces; 
so  1  pound  of  potatoes  was  sold  for  6  rubles  on  Friday.  Oh  Satur- 
day it  was  7^  rubles,  and  on  Sunday,  when  I  started  from  Petrograd, 
it  was  10  rubles  for  1  pound  of  potatoes.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  other 
prices. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  would  be  about  $10  in  our  monev,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No;  $5. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  mean  $5. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes ;  for  1  pound  of  potatoes,  4  medium-sized 
potatoes,  $5.  I  am  not  a  liar.  I  will  tell  you  many  other  prices,  be- 
cause they  were  standing  in  these  bread  lines,  and  I  was  among  them 
myself.  I  was  buying  this  stuff  on  the  market,  and  I  know  prices 
very  well.  We  were  given  bread  on  cards  according  to  the  cate- 
gories. All  the  people  were  divided  into  four  categories.  The  first 
category  was  composed  of  workmen,  the  second  was  the  families  of 
workmen,  the  third  category  was  professional  men,  like  doctors, 
bankers,  lawyers,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Wolcott.  School-teachers? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  time,  school-teachers.  But 
I  will  tell  you  afterwards.  The  first  category  was  composed  of 
capitalists ;  and  every  one  who  had  under  him  some  working  people, 
one  or  two  or  more,  as,  for  instance,  a  small  storekeeper  who  had 
one  or  two  clerks,  went  into  the  first  category;  and  lately,  when  I 
started  from  Petrograd,  teachers  and  professors  were  assigned  to 
the  first  category;  and  the  first  category  received  half  a  pound  of 
bread  a  day — black  bread.    White  bread  we  did  not  see  for  two  years. 

The  second  category  received  a  quarter  of  a  pound;  the  third 
category  one-eighth  oi  a  pound;  and  the  fourth  category  one-six- 
teenth of  a  pound,  if  bread  was  in  sufficient  quantity.  Otherwise,  the 
first  category  received  nothing  except  two  small  herrings.  But  if 
you  would  go  to  buy  bread  in  the  open  market,  the  price  for  bread  was 
from  18  to  20  rubles  a  pound.  When  you  bought  bread  on  the  cards 
you  paid  from  25  to  30  rubles,  but  in  the  open  market  you  had  to  pay 
from  18  to  20  rubles.  Rye  flour  was  sold  for  from  22  to  23  rubles 
a  pound. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  bread  was  it  that  you  bought  for 
from  18  to  20  rubles? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Black  bread ;  rye  bread.  I  told  you  that  we 
did  not  see  white  bread  for  two  years;  and  if  white  flour  came  to 
Petrograd — one  carload  or  two  carloads — they  were  taken  by  the 
Red  Army  men.  They  did  not  go  to  the  other  people.  Sugar  was 
80  rubles  a  pound. 

Senator  Sterling.  Per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Per  pound. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  would  be  $40. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  If  the  ruble  was  worth  as  much  as  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes.  Tea  was  selling  for  100  rubles  a  pound ; 
butter,  60  rubles;  pork,  50  rubles;  peas,  22,  23,  and  24  rubles;  eggs, 
4  and  5  rubles  apiece — for  one  egg;  milk  2^-glass  bottles,  9  rubles. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Two  and  one-half  glass  bottles? 
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Mr.  Krtshtofdvich.  Yea,  sir ;  9  rubles. 

Senator  Wouxxrr.  How  much  is  that — a  quart,  a  pint,  or  what? 

Mr.  Kbtshtofovich.  I  think  it  is  half  a  pint  or  something  like 
that.  Salt  fish,  like  herrings  and  so  on.  sold  for  from  7  to  9  rubles  a 
pound.  Salt,  ordinary  table  salt,  3  rubles  per  pound.  Such  things 
like  rice  or  macaroni  we  did  not  see  for  <me  Tear  and  a  half. 

Senator  Stebung.  How  about  beans  i 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No  beans,  no  peas,  nothing  of  that  kind.  The 
time  that  I  started  from  Petrograd  vou  could  eat  only  a  little  bread, 
salt  Sshj  and  drink  a  little  tea.  and  that  is  all. 

Senator  Sterltng.  How  about  beans  and  peas!    Are  they  not  pro- . 
duced  in  considerable  quantities  in  Kussia  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  They  are  produced,  but  the  peasants,  gen- 
erally, do  not  want  to  give  them  to  this  government.  We  are  pro- 
ducing beans  and  peas  and  lentils  and  rice,  and  everything,  because 
in  the  Caucasus  we  have  large  rice  fields. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  uie  peasants  successful  in  many  instances 
in  keeping  the  grain  they  produced  from  the  Ked  Guard  and  others 
who  were  out  searching  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Well,  of  course,  Russia  is  a  very  large  coun- 
try; and  although  the  Bol'^heviki  are  now  only  in  one-quarter  of 
European  Russia,  in  my  estimation,  under  the  government  are  from 
12  to  13  governments,  because  in  these  houses  people  are  fighting 
with  them,  like  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  Don  people  and  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Caucasus  and  so  on,  and  the  northern  part  of  Russia 
under  the  Bolsheviki  comprises  almost  one-quarter  or  the  whole  of 
Russia,  with  from  12  to  13  governments. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  would  the  peasants 
resist  by  force  the  searching  parties  that  went  out  to  get  their  grain 
or  other  produce,  or  were  tney  successful  in  concealing  it  or  hiding 
it,  sometimes? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Well,  sir,  our  people  are  a  very  good-natured 
people.  They  be^n  to  protest  only  when  they  can  not  bear  condi- 
tions any  more.  Lately  they  began  to  protest,  and  they  even  gath- 
ered together  and  tried  to  make  some  opposition,  but  they  were 
without  arms.  When  I  shall  talk  about  intervention  it  will  be  the 
end  of  my  talk.  Sometimes  they  say  the  Russian  people  can  not 
oppose  the  handful  of  Bolsheviki  because  they  have  no  arms.  That 
is  the  only  reason.  They  tried  to  protest  and  they  tried  to  conceal 
in  vain.  If  a  food-searching  detachment  or  a  food-searching  party 
comes  to  some  village  they  can  not  conceal.  How  can  they  conceal  If 
If  you  put  grain  into  the  earth  it  will  rot.  They  have  no  special 
places  to  conceal  it,  and  the  grain  is  taken,  but  it  does  not  help 
much,  as  you  can  see  from  my  description  of  the  prices.  It  does  not 
help  much,  because  besides  this  condition  transportation  is  in  a 
fearful  condition,  too.  I  told  you  about  getting  these  products  in, 
and  about  some  distribution,  but  the  pity  is  that  the  people  in  this 
government  are  completely  inexperienced.  Sometimes  they  bring  in 
some  vegetables,  they  bring  in  a  load  of  vegetables  into  Petrograd, 
but  they  do  not  know  how  to  keep  them,  and  very  often  carloads  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage  are  frozen  and  spoiled  or  rot,  and  that  is  the 
condition  when  a  pound  of  potatoes  is  selling  for  1-0  rubles.  Car- 
loads of  potatoes  are  spoiled  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  these 
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people,  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  these  potatoes.  They 
have  had  no  experience.  In  Switzerland  and  in  France  the  refugees 
were  talking  and  talking  and  writing  socialistic  pamphlets,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  potatoes  or  cabbage.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  very 
interesting  thing. 

Senator  Stesuno.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  KBYSHTorviCH.  And,  besides  these  ref iiges,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple that  are  governing  Russia  now  are  Jews.  I  am  not  against  Jews 
in  general.  They  are  a  very  capable  and  energetic  people,  but,  as 
you  Americans  say,  the  right  man  must  be  in  the  right  place.  Their 
place  is  in  the  commission  houses,  in  banks,  in  the  offices,  but  not  in 
the  government  of  a  fine  agricultural  country.  They  do  not  under- 
stand anything  about  agriculture,  about  production,  about  keeping 
materials,  and  about  distribution.  They  do  not  know  anytning 
about  those  things  at  all. 

Senator  Woixxyrr.  You  mean  those  that  are  in  charge  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kbyshtofovich.  I  am  talking  about  the  Bolsheviki;  because, 
if  you  take  our  Bolshevik  government,  Lenine  is  a  Russian  and  all 
these  constellations  that  are  turning  around  this  sun  are  Jews.  They 
have  changed  their  names.  For  mstance,  Trotsky  is  not  Trotsky, 
but  Bronstein.    We  have  Apfelbaum,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Are  you  a  Russian? 

Mr.  KBYSHToroviCH.  I  am  a  south  Russian;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Why  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Kbyshtofovich.  I  came  back. 

Senator  Ovebman.  You  live  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kbyshtofovich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Your  home  is  here? 

Mr.  Kbyshtofovich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ovebman.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kbyshtofovich.  I  have  lived  in  this  countir  for  16  years,  and 
my  family  has  been  living  here  for  24  years.  We  have  a  farm  in 
California  and  I  came  here  for  a  few  days,  and  expect  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  humbly  ask  for  citizenship,  because  I  think  I  have  all  the 
rights  for  it. 

Senator  Stebung.  When  were  you  last  in  Russia?  You  may  have 
stated  it  at  the  beginning  of  your  examination,  but  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Kbyshtofovich.  On  the  15th  of  December  I  left  Russia. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting  out  ? 

Mr.  Kbyshtofovich.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  an  interesting 
thing,  too.  You  see  this  passport?  This  is  a  foreign  passport. 
Under  the  Imperial  Government,  if  I  wanted  a  passport,  I  went  to  a 
local  police  office  and  asked  for  a  certificate  that  they  had  nothing 
against  my  goii^  abroad,  and  I  took  the  certificate  and  went  to  the 
oentral  police  omce  and  presented  it  and  told  them  I  wanted  a  pass- 
port to  go  abroad,  and  in  a  few  days  I  received  it.  They  made  every- 
thing very  plain,  very  convenient,  very  easy.  Under  the  socialistic 
ffovemment*  to  get  this  passport  I  had  to  go  to  our  house  council, 
ormed  of  tne  poorest  peoi)le  living  in  this  house,  and  it  is  called  the 
house  poor  people's  committee,  and  I  asked  for  a  certificate  that  I 
was  leaving  this  house.  This  certificate  I  would  take  to  the  local 
police  station,  and  they  put  a  stamp  on  it,  and  then  I  go  to  a  judi- 
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ciaiy  ocMiimission  and  get  mnother  certificate  that  I  am  not  nnder 
their  jurisdiction  for  any  crime,  and  return  again  to  the  local  police 
statimif  they  put  a  stamp  on  it,  and  there  is  a  man  who  puts  another 
stamp  on  it,  and  then  I  go  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  ask 
for  this  passport,  and  in  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  I  may  get  it, 
and  I  pay  for  it  40  rubles;  and  any  time  from  two  weeks  to  two 
months  it  is  given  to  me,  and  for  it  1  paid  40  rubles.  Then  I  go  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior  and  ask  permission  to  cross  the  frontier, 
and  it  is  giyen  to  me.  Then,  when  I  wanted  to  go  abroad  I  was  told 
that  I  must  go  to  the  military  control,  and  in  the  military  control  I 
found  a  young  Jew,  about  22*  or  23  years  old,  and  he  asked  me  what 
I  wanted.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  go  abroad,  and  he  told  me  I  could 
not  go.  I  told  him  I  had  permission  from  the  minister  of  foreim 
affairs  and  from  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  want  to  giye  me  permission.  He  said:  ^ I  will  not  giye  you 
permission ;  I  wul  not  giye  anyone  permissioii.''  I  told  him  I  knew 
of  other  people  who  were  going  abroad,  and  that  there  was  a  steam- 
ship going  to  sail  the  next  day  from  Petrograd  to  Stockholm,  but  he 
said :  ^  I  will  not  allow  any  steamship  to  ffo  there," 

Well,  I  went  to  the  steamship  office  and  asked  them  whether  their 
steamer  would  sail  the  next  day,  and  they  told  me  it  would.  I  asked 
them  if  it  would  carry  passengers,  and  t&ey  told  me  it  would;  and  at 
the  same  time  one  little  man,  a  Jew,  came  in  and  asked  for  a  ticket 
and  it  was  given  to  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  Stockholm, 
and  he  said :  '^  No ;  I  am  buying  a  ticket  for  another  man."  ^  But,'^ 
I  said,  "how  atK>ut  getting  permission  of  the  military  control!" 
""  Oh,"  he  said, '' I  shfldl  ^  It"  '' But  the  office  is  closed.  It  is  now 
1  o'dock,  and  the  office  is  open  only  until  12."  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  I 
shall  get  permission."  I  asked  him  if  he  could  get  permission  for 
me,  and  he  looked  at  me  and  said, "  No,  sir;  I  can  not."  It  was  for- 
tunate that  I  did  not  get  a  ticket  on  that  steamer,  because  I  read  in 
the  newspwers  afterwards  that  only  10  passengers  were  on  this 
steamer.  Tuot  were  Bolsheviki  who  were  going  tibere  for  some  rea- 
son; and  in  finland,  at  Helsingfors,  this  steamer  was  detained  and 
all  these  people  were  taken  from  the  steamer  and  put  in  jul. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  did  you  get  out  i  Go  on  and  finish  the  story. 
How  did  you  succeed  in  netting  out! 

Mr.  KnsHTOFoyiCH.  Well,  sir,  when  I  obtained  this  nassport  I 
went  to  the  Swedish  consulate;  and  I  have  good  frienas  here  in 
America.  They  asked  permission  from  the  American  Gk>yemment 
for  me  to  come  here,  and  the  Swedish  consulate  received  this  permis- 
si<m  from  Washington,  and  I  was  given  the  assistance  of  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  consulates;  but  I  could  not  cross  the  Norwegian 
border  without  permission  of  the  military  officials,  so  I  tried  to 
escape  without  permission,  and  I  found  an  organization  that  was 
doing  this  business.  I  paid  1,500  rubles  for  that.  From  the  station 
Beloostrov  I  was  taken  by  two  men.  I  had  very  little  with  me— 
only  this  suit  which  I  am  now  wearing  and  four  changes  of  under- 
wear. One  man  took  my  little  ^p — ^another  one  was  with  me — 
and  we  crossed  the  river,  which  is  the  border  line  bcvtween  Russia 
and  Finland ;  and  in  Finland  the  three  of  us  were  taken  by  White 
Guards,    They  were  very  kind  to  us  and  helped  us  in  every  respect. 
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From  Finland  we  went  to  Stockholm,  and  from  Stockholm  to  Nor- 
wi^,  and  from  Norway  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Then,  there  are  organizations  there  which,  for 
a  consideration,  get  people  out  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir.  This  system  was  doing  a  nice 
business.    It  cost  me  1,500  rubles.    There  were  three  of  us,  so  we 

Eaid  4,500  rubles,  but  on  Saturday  there  were  ei^ht  people  and  they 
ad  to  pay  12,800.  There  were  four  people  in  this  organization,  but 
the  head  one  has  been  shot  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  that  the  regular  charfi;e,  1,500  rubles? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  charge  in  this  organi- 
zation, but  there  was  another  organization  that  charged  3,000  rubles. 
It  was  a  little  more  complicated  and  I  did  not  want  to  use  it.  This 
was  more  risky,  because,  while  Bed  Guards  who  were  on  duty  at  the 
border  were  bribed,  sometimes  a  new  Red  Guard  would  come  on  and 
he  would  shoot  the  people.  However,  this  river  is  a  very  narrow 
one,  so,  while  a  person  risked  much  while  crossing,  he  was  exposed 
but  two  or  three  minutes. 

There  is  another  class  of  people,  however,  that  can  not  escape,  who 
do  not  know  where  to  go,  who  have  no  means  to  pay  these  organiza- 
tions, and  so  on.  They  are  staying  in  Petrograa  and  most  of  them 
are  dying  from  hunger.  It  is  not  a  fable ;  it  is  not  insinuation ;  it  is 
a  fact.  I  have  seen  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect — it  is  something  like 
your  Pennsylvania  Avenue — a  girl  of  17  or  18  years,  very  thin  and 
emaciated,  crying,  "  I  want  to  eat,  I  want  to  eat,  I  want  to  eat,''  and 
she  was  given  little  pieces  of  bread,  and  so  on.  But  the  people  could 
not  give  much;  they  had  none  themselves.  Many  people  are  lying 
on  the  sidewalks  and  asking  for  some  bread,  but  nobody  can  give 
them  much,  only  a  piece  as  large  as  the  end  of  your  little  finger. 
Even  the  first  category  get  only  half  a  pound  a  day.  There  people 
are  mostly  getting  thinner  and  thinner  and  thinner.  Then  they  are 
taken  to  hospitals,  but  even  in  the  hospitals  they  can  not  be  fed,  be- 
cause the  hospitals  do  not  receive  much  food.  So  the  people  are 
dying.  You  see  on  the  streets  not  a  procession,  but  simply  a  wagon 
with  three,  four,  five,  or  six  coffins  placed  crosswise  on  each  other 
going  to  cemeteries.  Lately  a  decree  was  issued  providing  that 
corpses  were  the  property  ot  the  government,  and  prohibiting  rela- 
tives fix)m  burying  their  dead.  Only  the  government  can  do  that. 
This  decree  was  issued  because  they  have  no  religious  ceremonies 
with  burials.  I  was  there  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  this  decree  was 
issued. 

Senator  Overman.  They  had  no  legal  ceremony  for  the  dead  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes.    They  did  not  want  it. 

Senator  Overman.  How  are  you  regarded,  as  a  Bolshevist  or  as  a 
Bed  Guard  ? 

Mr.  ICryshtofovich.  What,  sir? 

Senator  Overman.  How  were  you  regarded  when  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Well,  sir,  in  my  opinion  this  Bolsheviki  sys- 
tem is  comprised  of  three  parties.  One  party  can  be  termed  lunatics, 
another  party 

Senator  Wolcott.  Termed  what? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Lunatics. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Lunatics? 
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Mr.  Kktshtofdvich.  Anoiher  pMtv  ai^  siwiiHllers^  and  «  third 
putT  is  m  two-kf;g^  herd. 

Sraator  WoLCOTr.  What  t 

Mr.  KKTsnoFoncH.  A  two-kgged  herd. 

Senator  WoixxnT.  A  tTro-lc^^ped  h^rd  f 

Mr.  Kktshtdfovich.  Yes.  sir.  You  a^ed  me  my  opinHUi.  Thi^ 
is  mj  c^inion — a  tiro-legged  herd«  because  other  animals  have  fi>iir 
legs  and  thev  make  a  heid,  but  these  ones  have  but  tinx 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  two-legsed  beasts  I  suppogae. 

Mr.  KaTSHTOFOvicH.  A  two-leggedherd.    That  is  mv  opinion^  I 
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lilaj.  HniES.  WelK  as  thev  classify  the  citiaens  of  Russia^  did  they 
treat  you  as  belonging  to  the  bourgesie^  or  what  class  did  they  put 
jou  ? 

Mr.  Kktshtopovich.  My  position  was  an  exceptional  one«  As  I 
told  TOO,  I  lived  in  a  House  where  workmen  jived,  Acrosss  the 
street*  there  was  about  60  acres  of  vacant  land.  The  inhabitants  of 
our  house  wanted  to  rent  that  land  from  the  owner  and  convert  it 
into  a  vegetable  garden,  because*  as  I  told  you,  vegetables  wei^  very« 
very  expansive. 

As  I  am  an  agriculturist  they  invited  me  to  show  them  how  to 
plow  this  land,  how  to  plant  their  vegetables  and  take  care  of  th«m. 
So  I  did,  and  I  w(H*ked  in  this  garden  with  them,  and  we  had  a  lar^ 
crop  of  vegetables.  Whofi  other  people,  for  instance,  at  that  time,  in 
ScMptember,  bought  cabbage  from  us,  we  charged  them  2^  rubles  or  3 
rubles  a  pound,  while  we  sold  them  to  ourselves  at  1  ruble  90  kopecks. 
Therefore,  they  did  not  look  on  me  as  a  bourgeois,  as  a  capitalists  be- 
cause they  knew  that  I  was  living  in  a  very  modest  apartment  witli 
but  little  furniture.  Almost  all  my  clothes  and  other  things  were 
taken  in  October  by  anarchists,  so  1  did  not  have  very  ni\ich.  Tliey 
had  taken  everything  I  had. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  say  vou  rented  that  land  t 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.'Ycs. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  thought  all  tlie  land  was  nationalized.  From 
whom  did  you  rent  it? 

Mr.  Khyshtofovich.  We  rented  it  from  the  owner ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  agree  with  us,  and  one  morning  tliey  came  to  us  and 
told  us  not  to  pay  rent  to  the  owner  because  that  land  belonged  to  the 
Government  and  they  would  not  allow  us  to  pay  this  money  to  the 
owner  of  the  land. 

Maj.  Humes.  But  they  collected  the  rent,  all  riglit  ?  They  collected 
the  rent  themselves? 

Mr.  Kryshtopovich.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtopovich.  So,  I  say  they  did  not  look  on  nie  aa  a  capi- 
talist or  anyone  that  could  harm  them.  And  besides,  I  was  aocnminted 
with  many  of  these  people  who  were  living  in  our  house  and  every- 
one knew  that  I  did  not  belong  to  any  party  at  all ;  and  when  asked 
why  I  did  not  work  with  the  Government  1  always  answered  that  I 
was  61  years  old,  had  worked  all  my  life,  and  being  tired,  wanted  to 
retire;  but  I  was  looking  mostly  to  the  time  when  I  could  escape 
from  this — ^those  socialistic  governments.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  had 
a  little  money  in  the  bank.    It  was  enough  at  that  time  to  get  to  the 
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United  States,  but  one  morning  it  was  confiscated  and  I  was  allowed 
to  draw  only^  for  the  first  time,  150  rubles,  then  250  rubles,  and 
finally  it  was  mcreased  to  500  rubles;  so,  I  drew  them  little  by  little, 
had  to  spend  them  for  food,  and  finally  had  no  money  at  all,  and  no 
possibilities  to  get  here.  However,  fortunately,  one  of  my  Ainerican 
friends  loaned  me  money  to  get  away  from  there. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  How  many  people  were  left  in  Petrograd  when 
you  left  there,  did  you  hear  it  stated  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  In  what  direction? 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  people  were  in  Petrograd;  what 
was  the  population  of  Petrograd  when  you  left? 

Mr.  Kjryshtofovich.  Yes,  yes.    It  was  1,200,000  instead  of  3,000,- 

000  as  it  was  two  years  ago — only  one-third  left,  because  they  had 
nothing  to  eat ;  and  another  thing,  they  are  all  terrorized.  Terror  is 
not  an  invention,  gentlemen,  it  exists.  I  had  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  living  in  the  same  house,  on  the  same  floor,  and  one  Sunday 
afternoon  I  went  to  visit  him.  He  was  clerk  in  a  bank — a  bank  in- 
spector— and  I  stayed  there  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  then 

1  said  goodnight.  As  I  opened  the  door  to  leave  I  saw  seven  or  eight 
people,  Red  Guards,  and  the  secretary  of  our  house  committee,  who 
was  with  them,  told  me  to  go  home  quickly  and  I  went. 

Senator  Sterling.  Wet-e  these  Red  Guards  armed  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  This  man  was  questioned 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
then  taken  and  put  in  jail,  and  was  kept  in  jail.  When  he  and  his 
wife  asked  the  Government  why  he  was  arrested  and  whj  he  was  put 
in  jail  no  one  answered  them.  They  said  only:  "He  is  a  counter- 
revolutionary and  he  is  opposed  to  the  Government ;  "^and,  when  he 
said  he  was  working  all  the  time  they  said,  "  Never  mind,  you  did 
sabotage ;  you  did  not  work  as  well  as  you  should,"  and  so  on,  but  the 
direct  cause  was  not  presented  against  him.  Finally,  he  contracted 
spotted  typhoid  fever  and  was  transferred  to  the  hospital,  and  I  do 
not  know  about  his  fate  now.  This  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  but 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  cases.  They  are  occurring 
every  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  his  offense  was  because  he  did  not  engage  in 
sabotage,  as  you  say,  did  not  engage  in  hindering  the  operation  of 
the  factory  or  industry ;  was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  He  worked  in  the  bank,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  support  the  Bolshevists,  and  he  did  not  want  to  be  one  of  their 
creed. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  If  you  go  to  a  Bolshevist  and  ask  for  work 
they  say,  "All  right,  are  you  a  Bolshevist?"  If  you  answer  no,  they 
ask  you  to  what  party  you  belong.  If  you  say  you  do  not  belong  to 
any  party  at  all  they  say  they  will  give  you  work  only  on  condition 
that  you  bring  them  indorsements  from  some  Bolshevik  party  or 
some  prominent  Bolshevik,  Only  when  vou  do  that  are  you  to  be 
given  work,  and  if  vou  support  them.  If  you  do  not  support  them, 
you  do  not  get  work.  You  read  in  the  papers,  of  course,  that  the 
famous  Maxim  Gorky  is  trying  to  induce  intelligent  people  to  work 
with  the  Bolsheviki.  That  is  true.  They  organize  meetings  and  say : 
"  There  is  enough  of  discord ;  there  is  enough*  of  sabotage ;  come  to 
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us;  work  with  us;  we  shall  give  you  work;"  and  as  soon  as  anyone 
asks  for  work  he  is  told  what  I  have  said  before — ^"  bring  us  some 
certificate  that  j^ou  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Bolsheviki." 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  work  do  they  give  men  who  say 
they  are  Bolshevists,  and  are  willing  to  join  them?  They  can  not 
give  them  work  in  factories,  because  they  are  closed  for  the  most 
part. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  say,  mostly  for  intelligent  people,  for 
specialists;  but  for  workmen,  workmen  mostly  do  not  know  to  what 
political  creed  they  belong.  They  are  working  in  some  factories  that 
are  running,  and  they  are  doing  what  the  Bolsheviki  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  over  there  representing  any  interests 
in  this  country?  Were  you  a  representative  of  some  concern  over 
there? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Here? 

Senator  Overman.  Over  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Russia? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.    What  was  your  business  there? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  say,  I  was  working  with  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

Senator  Overman.  To  this  country? 

Mr.  EIryshtofovich.  In  Russia,  and  for  four  years  I  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Ovtjrman.  Representative  of  the  Russian  Government? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  as  agricultural  agent.  It  was  my 
proposition  to  establish  an  agricultural  agency  in  the  United  States 
lor  facilitating  the  buying  of  machinery,  introducing  into  Russia 
American  machinerv  and  seeds,  and  so  on ;  and  I  established  it,  or- 
ganized it,  and  ran  it  for  four  years.  Then  I  asked  permission  to  be 
transferred  to  Petrograd  to  organize  a  cotton  business  there,  but  I 
was  not  successful,  because  the  minister  at  that  time  was  a  share- 
holder of  a  large  company  that  did  not  like  this  work. 

Senator  Stermng.  During  what  year  did  you  represent  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  In  this  country  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  From  1909  to  1912. 

Senator  Sterling.  Inclusive? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes ;  inclusive ;  but  for  the  last  two  years  I 
did  not  work  at  all.  I  ate  my  money  that  I  gathered  before — a  little 
sum — and  was  not  living,  but  starving.    I  lost  37  pounds  at  that  time. 

I  have  been  present  here  for  three  days  and  have  heard  most  of 
the  things  that  have  been  told  you,  and  would  not  like  to  reiterate 
what  has  already  been  said,  but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  some  special  questions.  For  instance,  they  told  you  about  banks. 
I  wish  to  tell  you  about  the  budget  of  this  government.  For  the 
last  half  of  the  year  1918  their  budget,  on  paper,  was  26,000,000,000 
rubles,  and  that  is  for  only  one  quarter  part  of  European  Russia. 
Under  the  Imperial  Government  tne  budget  for  the  whole  of  Eussia 
was  less  than  3,000,000,000.  It  was  2,300,000,000 ;  2,400,000,000,  about 
that  amount.  Biit  under  the  Bolsheviki  government  for  one-half 
year,  for  one  quarter  of  the  whole  of  European  Russia,  the  budget 
was  26,000,000,000  rubles. 
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Senator  STERiiiNG.  Why  not  for  the  whole  of  Russia?  Because 
they  did  not  have  control  of  it? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  it. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir.  And  this  article  I  read  about  reve- 
nue— unfortunately  I  could  not  set  it  out  of  Russia,  because  in  Fin- 
land they  do  not  allow  the  Bolsheviki  literature  to  be  brought  into 
the  country,  but  I  wish  I  could  show  you  this  article.  They  say  that 
the  budget  is  twenty-six  billion,  while  the  income  is  only  twelve  and 
one-half,  while  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  contributions  from  wealthy 
people.    There  was  thirteen  and  a  half  billion  deficit. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  say  13,000,000,000  is  the  contribution  from 
the  wealthy  people? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No;  ten. 

Maj.  Humes.  Ten  billions? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  They  use  the  word  contribution,  not  as  meaning  a 
voluntary  contribution,  do  they  not,  but  a  forced  payment  ?  In  other 
words,  it  is  money  that  is  forcibly  taken  away  from  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  You  were  told  about  commerce;  you  were  told 
about  factories.  Now  I  will  let  you  know  something  about  oil  and 
coal  production.    It  is  a  very  interesting  thing.    When  I  left  Petro- 

fad,  Petrograd  had  no  fuel.  A  pile  or  firewood  7  feet  by  7  feet  by 
feet  was  worth  1,800  rubles — ordinary  birch  firewood.  At  the 
same  time  the  city  of  Petrograd  is  surrounded  by  peat  lands,  and  only 
130, 140,  or  150  versts — or  76  or  80  miles — from  Petrograd  there  are 
coal  mines.  Although  the  forests  are  plentiful  around  Petrograd, 
and  peat  lands  are  juentiful  and  coal  fields  are  plentiful,  Petrograd 
was  without  fuel.    Why  ?    Because  firewood  was  not  brought  in. 

The  steamers  and  barges  on  the  river  were  nationalized  and  stayed 
idle.  They  do  not  know  how  to  make  peat  fuel,  ho  wto  exploit  coal 
mines ;  and  the  winters  in  Petrograd  are  very  serious,  and  very  long. 
From  October  until  May  you  must  heat  houses  day  by  day.  What 
those  poor  people  are  doing  now  I  do  not  know.  Oil  could  not  be 
brought  from  Baku  in  the  south.  Coal  could  not  be  brought  from 
Poland,  because  they  were  fighting  in  the  west.  Firewood  could  not 
be  brought  on  the  other  railroads  from  the  east,  because  they  were 
fightinff  in  the  east,  and  firewood  could  not  be  brought  from  the 
north,  because  they  were  fighting  in  the  north.  They  were  fighting 
in  the  north,  south,  west,  and  east. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  you  keep  warm  ?  How  did  you  keep 
from  freezing? 

Mr.  Kjiyshtofovich.  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing  now.  I  think  besides  hunger  and  starvation,  they  are  freezing 
now.  We  have  every  kind  of  heating,  beginning  with  Holland 
heaters  down  to  steam  heating  and  hot-water  heating  and  so  on,  but 
no  fuel  to  heat  with. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  know  what  effect  is  produced  by  these  de- 
crees, these  rulings  of  this  socialistic  government,  on  the  social  life 
and  the  individual  life  of  the  people.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few 
words. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Before  passing  to  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
a  question  in  regard  to  the  fuel  supply.  Have  you  any  coal  mines  in 
Russia? 

Mr.  Kky8htopo>t[ch.  Yes ;  plenty  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  vou  anv  nearer  than  Baku  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofo\ich.  Yes,  I  told  vou  that  onlv  70  miles  from 
Petrograd  there  are  coal  mines. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  They  are  excellent,  and  very  many  of  them, 
ajid  near  Petrograd,  because  I  tell  everything  concerning  the  north- 
em  part,  and  not  south  of  the  fifty-second  parallel,  because  the  Bol- 
sheviki  have  their  power  only  as  far  south  as  the  fifty-second  parallel. 
South  of  that  is  tne  Ukraine.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  power 
they  have  in  the  Ukraine,  as  they  are  fighting  thei'e,  too.  Everyone 
is  fighting. 

Senator  Overman.  Fighting  in  the  nighttime  and  fighting  in  the 
daytime  and  fighting  all  over  the  town. 

Mr.  KiiYSHTOFovicH.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  fighting,  fighting,  fighting, 
and  no  end.  The  Bolsheviki  are  fighting  all  other  parties,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  another  party  should  take  the  power  in  their  hands  they 
would  begin  to  fight  the  other  ones.  I  will  tell  about  this  just  in 
the  end. 

Now,  I  begin  with  churches.  As  you  know,  gentlemen,  the  Rus- 
sians are  a  very  religious  people,  fake  here  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  very  many  denommations  there,  but  most  of  the  people  be- 
long to  the  Greek  Church.  Of  course,  the  priests  and  religious  peo- 
ple are  not  very  pleasant  to  the  Bolsheviki,  because  the  Bolsheviki 
deny  any  religion  or  any  religious  sentiment.  They  oppose  the  Rus- 
sian clergy  and  the  Russian  clergy  oppose  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the 
Russian  priests  are  treated  very  oadly.  For  instance,  they  are  set 
to  do  street  work,  cleaning  the  streets,  paving  streets,  digging  ditches, 
and  so  on.  The  workmen  told  me  several  times,  "  The  Bolsheviki  are 
sending  out  priests  to  work  in  the  streets.  Why  do  they  not  send 
their  rabbis  ? "  And  that  is  true.  The  Jewish  rabbis  are  not  sent 
to  work  on  the  streets.  The  Bolsheviki  are  opposing  religion  to  such 
an  extent  that  lately  when  I  was  goin^  to  Petrograd  they  raised  a 
question  of  teaching  atheism  in  the  schools.  They  boast  that  they 
have  opened  so  many  schools,  but  they  do  not  say  that  they  closed  as 
many  schools  as  they  opened.  We  had  schools  in  connection  with  the 
churches,  in  connection  with  every  church  there  was  a  school,  and 
all  these  schools  are  closed  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  those  church  schools  what  might  be 
termed  free  schools?    Were  they  open  to  all  children? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  open  to  all  children,  and 
they  had  a  subsidy  from  the  government  like  the  state  schools,  only 
the  difference  was  that  in  the  church  schools  religion  was  taught  a 
little  more  than  in  the  common  schools.  In  the  common  schools 
religion  was  taught  some,  but  in  the  church  schools  religion  was 
taught  more. 

Senator  Stejrlino.  But  there  was  no  tuition  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  a  tuition  fee  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No;  they  were  all  free. 

Now,  about  the  newspapers.  We  had  not  as  many  newspapers  as 
you  have  here  in  America,  but  still  we  liad  some,  and  some  good  oneB, 
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but  in  seven  or  ei^ht  months  they  were  all  closed  except  the  Bolshevik 
papers.  The  BoTsheviki  did  not  allow  them  to  publish  any  papers 
except  the  Bolshevik  papers.  They  did  not  allow  any  pamphlets  to 
be  published  against  feolshevism.  No  book,  no  paper,  and  no  pam- 
phlet; and  no  word  can  be  told  against  Bolshevism  in  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  some  of  the  papers  change  and  become 
Bolshevik  papers  ? 

Mr.  E^RYSHTOFOviCH.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any  of  them.  One 
paper  that  was  edited  by  Maxim  Gorky  tried  to  be  between  two 
chairs,  as  we  say  in  Russia,  but  he  was  not  successful  and  was  ordered 
to  quit  it.  Now,  there  are  in  Petrograd  only  three  or  four  Bolshevik 
papers  and  nothing  else. 

Senator  Sterling,  Where  is  Maxim  Gorky  now  ?  Is  he  in  Petro- 
grad? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  think  he  went  to  Paris  as  the  head  of  some 
committee  that  was  sent  by  the  Bolsheviks  to  try  to  get  into  the 

feace  of  conference ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  denied  all  the  time,  and 
do  not  know  where  he  is  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  is  a  recognized  Bolshevik,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  E^RYSHTOFovicH.  Now? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  That  is  true.  Before,  he  was  in  opposition  to 
the  Bolshevik  government,  but  finally  he  adopted  all  their  teachings 
and  helped  them,  and  that  is  a  great  pity,  because  he  is  a  very 
talented  man. 

You  have  heaixi  about  the  persecution  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia. 
The  Bolsheviks  know  very  well  that  intelligent  people  understand 
better  than  the  ignorant  all  their  decrees  and  all  their  teachings,  and 
they  are  fighting  those  people  unmercifully. 

I  mentioned  that  we  have  in  Russia  25  political  parties,  and  among 
them  several  socialistic  parties.  We  have  already  had. two  of  them 
governing  us,  and  you  see  the  results.  But  if  some  party  like  the 
Mensheviks — ^the  Social  Democrats  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
Bolsheviks  and  the  Mensheviks — if  the  Mensheviks  were  in  control  of 
the  Qx)vernment,  they  would  fight  the  Bolsheviks  and  others,  so,  in 
my  opinion,  if  Russia  will  be  let  alone,  this  continuous  fighting  will 
last  at  least  for  20  or  25  years  to  come. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  opportunities  would  that  condition  of 
things  give  Germany  in  Russia,  for  German  exploitation  of  Russia,  if 
that  state  of  disorder  and  anarchy  should  continue  for  20  or  25  years, 
as  you  say? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Of  course,  Germany  did  not  count  well  what 
results  would  follow  from  their  eflForts  to  introduce  Bolshevism 
in  Russia.  They  thought  that  Bolshevism  would  ruin  Russia — 
Russian  industry,  Russian  financial  power,  and  so  on — and  at  that 
time  they  would  conquer  the  allies  and  would  come  to  Russia  and 
establish  order  and  be  the  masters  of  all  the  world;  but,  of  course, 
you  know  better  than  I  do  that  they  were  not  successful  in  this 
enterprise. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  lived  among  the  peasants  and  vou 
have  lived  among  the  workingmen.  What  is  their  feeling  against 
the  Bolsheviks? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
of  course.    Of  course,  the  workmen  weite  for  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
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ment :  but  little  by  little,  as  I  hmve  already  mentioned^  they  wore  dis- 
satisned  with  the  conditions.  They  were  very  glad  when  they  re*- 
ceived  400,  500,  and  600  rubles  a  month,  instead  of  60  and  70,  when 
the  factories  were  running,  but  they  were  dissatisfied  when  the  fac- 
tories stopped.  Of  course,  they  were  paid  six  weeks'  pay,  but  it  was 
not  enough  for  the  seventh  week;  so  thev  began  to  pix>test,  but  aU 
these  protests  were  quenched  by  showing  tlieni  armed  red  guards  and 
so  on.  As  I  told  you,  they  were  dispersed  from  Peti-ograd  to  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  those  that  are  left  in  Petrograd  are  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Now,  about  the  peasants.  The  peasants  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Bolsheviks  only  for  the  reason  that  the  Bolsheviks  ^ve  them  all  the* 
land:  but  as  soon  as  the  peasants  were  in  possession  of  this  land, 
they  thought  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  not  necessary  for  them  any 
more,  and  especially  when  the  Bolsheviks  began  to  take  their  prod- 
ucts, as  grain,  flour,  cattle,  and  so  on,  thev  began  to  he  resentful 
agtiinst  the  Bolsheviks,  and  now  most  of  the  peasants  are  in  open 
revolt  against  the  Bolsheviks.  When  I  was  starting  from  Petrograd, 
I  heard  from  man^  i^eople  that  in  the  government  of  Tula  they 
caught  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  buried  them  alive  in  the  earth. 

\Senr.tor  Overman.  Buried  them  alive? 

Mr.  ivHrsHTai>x>vicH.  Yes,  sir.  You  ask  me  now  if  the  workmen 
are  against  the  Bolshevik  governriient,  or  if  tl)e  peasants  are  against 
the  Bolshevik  government,  or  if  the  BoIsheWk  government  will  exist 
perhaps  one  or  two  months  more,  and  then  will  be  obliged  to  run 
away.  It  is  not  quite  so,  gentlemen.  The  Bolshevik  government  has 
behind  it  two  interesting  organizations.  These  are  Lett  sharp  shoot- 
ers and  Chinamen.  I  think  that  the  Lett  sharp  shooters  are  between 
25,000  and  30.000  people.  They  are  very  faitl\ful  to  the  Bolsheviks. 
They  are  getting  a  large  salary,  are  fed  well,  are  clothed  well :  and, 
besides,  they  can  not  go  home  because  at  home  they  will  lie  hanged 
all  as  one  man.  The  people  at  home  have  told  them  many  timen, 
*'  Quit  this  business  and  go  home,  otherwise  we  will  not  let'  you  go* 
home.'"*  They  did  not  pay  attention,  and  now  they  ctin  not  go.  home. 
They  must  work  for  the  Bolsheviks  to  the  end. 

Kenator  Steruso.  To  what  province  do-  th»y  belong — EdtlK)uiii, 
Courland,  or  what? 

Mr.  Krxshtofovicu.  I  can  not  tell,  sir.  I  think  they  are.  dissemi- 
nated from  several  provinces  of  the  northwest  of  Russia— Courland, 
the  government  of  Grodno  and  Kovno. 

Senator  Biiskunq.  Esthonia  ? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Esthonia,  yes.  As  to  the  Chinamen,  ihere 
are  now  8,000  Chinamen  or  more  in  the  Russian  guard  and  Am» 
(^hinese  officers.  They  are  fed  well,  clothed  well,  and  are  happy. 
Thev  have  round  faces  now,  shiny,  and  like  to  work  more  and  more 
for  the  Bolsheviks,  and  the  Bolsheviks  want  more  and  more  China- 
men, and  I  have  heard  that  they  s^it  to  China  their  emissaries  to 
get  more  Chinamen  from  China,  to  bring  them  through  TilrkWtaiii 
and  use  them  as  red  guards.  As  the  workmen  and  peaeant^Jlltve 
no  armsi  only  a  little. force  is  sufficient  to  fcee^  them  in  «iibjugati<>n. 
These  two  causes-*-o»e  tlxat  we  hate  so  manj^  political  parties,  ahd 
the  other  that  disarmed  people  can  not  6|^t  anned  ones — puts  the- 
qupi^tioni  of  intervention  to  the>front<        ••  -    .        m  ..•,,• 
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Senator  Sterling.  With  proper  encouragement  and  aid,  would  the 
several  parties  in  Russia  be  united  against  the  bolshevisni? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Well,  it  can  be  done,  I  think.  Several 
measures  can  be  taken  in  a  very  peaceful  way.  As  for  myself,  I 
would  say  that  two  very  strong  props  can  be  taken  from  the  Bol- 
shevik system.    One  is  currency,  and  another  one  is  paper. 

Now,  look  here,  gentlemen.  Until  lately  they  issued  so-oalled 
Kerensky  paper,  greenbacks,  Kerensky  paper  money.  Whv  did  they 
issue  Kerensky  paper  money  and  not  paper  money  of  their  own? 
We  nmst  ask  what  paper  money  is.  It  is  a  note  which  when  pre- 
sented to  the  treasury  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  and  it  must 
'  be  signed  with  the  name  of  a  responsible  man  or  representative  of  a 
party  that  the  people  believe  in.  They  made  this  money  and  at  fii'st 
this  money  had  some  credit,  but  lately  abroad  they  began  to  refuse  to 
take  it,  and  at  home  it  was  not  very  favorably  accepted.  But  lately 
the  Bolsheviks  have  decided  to  discontinue  using  Kerensky  paper, 
and  to  i-esume  the  printing  of  Nicholas  money.  What  does  that 
mean?  They  take  Emperor  Nicholas'  name  and  use  it  and  get  credit 
on  it.    That  is  a  swindle ;  that  is  a  counterfeit. 

Wte  have  in  Finland  the  same  kind  of  precedent.  For  a  short  time 
the  Keds  obtained  power  there  and  issued  their  marks,  Finnish  money, 
but  when  they  were  overpowered  by  this  government,  this  govern- 
ment made  publication  of  all  the  series  and  of  all  the  numbers  of  the 
money  that  was  issued  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  this  money  is  looked 
on  now  as  counterfeit,  as  spurious.  The  same  must  be  done  with  the 
Bolsheviks  now  in  Russia.  All  the  money  that  is  issued  by  them 
must  not  be  taken  by  any  banker  in  the  world.  That  is  the  first  prop 
that  can  be  taken  from  them. 

Another  one  is  paper.  They  are  doing  an  excellent  propaganda, 
and  their  propaganda  is  organized  in  a  fine  way.  One  hundred 
thousand  pamphlets  and  leaflets  perhaps  are  sent  to  the  provinces  to 
be  distributed  amcmg  the  peasants  and  workmen,  and  doing'  their 
deadly  work.  But  even  before,  the  Russian  paper  industry  was  not 
developed,  and  Russia  bought  a  large  quantity  or  paper  from  Finland 
and  Sweden.  Now,  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  Governments  and  the 
Finnish  and  Swedish  people  are  against  bolshevism,  but  merchants  are 
always  merchants,  and  everywhere  are  merchants.  They  are  selling 
paper  to  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia,  and  this  paper  is  going  for  Bol- 
sheviki  propaganda.  I  think  that  America  is  strong  enough  to  make 
the  Bolshevists  do  without  this  paper.  I  think  that  intervention 
along  this  line  is  feasible  if  this  plan  were  adopted,  but,  unfor- 
timately,  for  some  reason  this  plan  has  not  been  followed,  I  am 
rsorry  to  say. 

TESTIMONY  OF  COL.  V.  S.  HTTBBAN. 

Col.  Hurban  is  military  attache  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Legation 
in  Washington. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Maj.  HtTMES.  Colonel,  were  you  a  part  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army — 
•with  the  Czecho-Slovak  army — ^that  was  in  Siberia,  in  Russia  ? 

Col.  HcRBAN.  Yes;  I  was. 

Maj..  H0MES.  During  what  period  of  time  were  you  in  Russia  ? 
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Col.  HuRBAX.  I  have  been  in  Russia  since  1908.  Sim*e  1908  1  have 
lived  in  Russia,  and  been  with  the  general  staff.  I  was  an  instructor 
-of  officers'in  the  intelligence  service. 

Senator  Woi/xyrr.  T\^at  is  your  nationality  i 

Col.  HuKBAx.  Slovak. 

Senator  Woixx)tt.  Where  were  you  born  ! 

Col.  HuRBAN.  In  North  Hungry — ^now  the  country  of  Cxei'ho- 
'Slovakia. 

Maj.  HrMEs.  Will  you  just  relate  your  observations  and  experi- 
ences with  the  Bolshevik  government  When  in  Russia  I 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Bolsheviki.  I  saw 
liow  they  started.  I  dealt  with  them  because  I  have  been  a  ineinbei* 
of  the  Czecho-Slo^'ak  council,  in  the  representative  national  council 
which  was  before  we  were  reeognized  as  a  stata 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  in  the  war  between  Germany  and 
Russia? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  As  the  war  started  I  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  I  was  in  the  Russian  army  from  the  first  of 
August,  1914,'  until  the  end  of  1916^  when  I  became  one  of  the  organi- 
zers of  Czecho-Slovak  Russia.  Smce  then  I  have  belonged  to  our 
Army. 

If  you  want  to  understand  what  happened  in  Russia,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  tell  how  it  was  possible,  and  I  think  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Kussia  is  absolutelv  natural  and  logical,  growing  out  of  the 
4;onditions  that  existed  before  the  revolution.  We  are  fighting  with 
the  Bolsheviki,  but  I  can  not  blame  them  alone  for  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  present  situation  has  been  absolutely  prepared  by  the  old 
Tsar  regime.  The  people  have  been  held  by  force  in  absolute  dark- 
ness and  ignorance.  The  governing  classes  have  been  degenerate, 
corrupt,  and  treacherous.  The  Russian  people  have  suffered  for  four 
hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thousand  years,  have  suffered  always,  in 
innocent  suffering.  They  have  been  held  by  the  old  Russian  (ih>v- 
emment  not  as  slaves  but  worse  than  slaves.  I  should  say  that  to-dajy 
the  180,000,000  people  can  be  terrorized  .by  some  people,  but  it  is 
only  because  they  are  accustomed  to  being  terrorized,  because  they 
have  been  terrorized  during  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore. 

The  Russian  people  have  absolutely  no  national  feeling  as  we  under- 
stand it.  Nobody  in  Russia  has  it.  Why  ?  The  Government,  the  rul- 
ing classes,  have  been  the  supporters  of  the  Tsar's  regime.  Tney  have 
been  demoralized,  degenerated,  autocratic,  and  corrupt,  and  every- 
thing they  should  not  oe.  At  this  time  they  have  no  national  feeling. 
The  liberal  classes  rejected  nationality.  Under  the  Tsar's  regime  only 
one  piirt  of  the  Russians  used  national  feeling  as  a  tool  for  propa- 
ganda, which  has  been  the  sp-called  Pan-Slavists,  and  perhaps  you 
know  the  Pan-Slaviste  have  bfen  the  most  reactionary  people.  They 
dreamed  alx>ut  a  big  Slav  state  under  the  wide  rule  of  the  Tsar,  a 
Tsar  half  divine  and  half  human,  who  would  rule  all  Russia  and  all 
the  Slav  people.  This  is  the  only  class  in  Russia  that  has  spoken 
about  nationality. 

The  liberalists  must  reject  them  because  they  saw  that  work  was 
absolutely  impossible,  because  they  saw  in  Kussia  they  could  do 
nothing.    Their  work  was  to  be  on  an  international  basis.    The  in- 
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telligent  and  honest  people  did  not  have  this  national  feeling  at  all, 
and  the  largest  class  of  people,  the  peasants,  the  ignorant  people,  did 
not  know  anything  about  national  feeling. 

For  example,  it  has  been  said  that  the  war  has  been  popular.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Russian  peasant  hates  the  Germans.  That  is 
not  the  truth.  Take  a  wounded  and  suffering  soldier,  and  he  gives 
him  bread,  and  gives  him  tea,  and  treats  him  not  with  hate.  The 
Russian  peasant  does  not  like  the  Germans,  bue  he  dislikes  them  not 
because  of  the  basis  of  national  feeling  but  because  <of  economic 
reasons,  because  the  Russian  peasant  and  worker  knows  that  the 
German  worker  is  much  more  clever  than  he  is.  There  is  a  proverb 
in  the  Russian  language  that  everything  is  invented  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Russians  did  not  like  the  (Annans  as  they  went  into 
the  war,  but  they  did  not  hate  the  Germans  because  of  their  nation- 
ality, because  of  the  national  feeling,  since  there  was  no  national 
feeling. 

The  Russian  went  into  the  war  becaiisi*  he  was  told  to  go  into  the 
war,  and  he  has  been  accustomed  through  thousands  of  years  to 
obey,  to  go  into  war  and  to  fight.  Nobody  knew  where  they  were 
goin^,  and  they  have  been  going  into  the  war  because  they  have  be^n 
obedient,  and  because  it  was  against  Germany,  and  because  it  was  for 
economical  reasons;  but  nobody  can  truthfully  say  that  the  war  ha« 
been  popular.  It  never  has  been  popular  in  Russia  as  it  has  been  in 
Germany,  in  France,  in  England,  and  last,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  war  started  the  Russian  Government  was 
pro-German,  corrupt,  and  dishonest. 

Senator  Stbrliko.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  government  as  a 
whole  was  corrupt  and  dishonest,  or  only  a  few  men  under  the  gov- 
ernment? Do  you  mean  the  Tsar  hin^self  was  corrupt  or  that  he 
>yas  pro-German,  for  example  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  about  him.  1  saw  him  many 
times  and  I  heard  him  speak,  and  I  thought  he  was  mentally  a 
feeble  man. 

Senator  Stbbuko.  I  uwiy  not  disagree  with  you  in  that.  He  was 
not  a  strong  man. 

Col.  HuBBAN.  He  has  been  nothing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  His  wife  was,  was  she  not? 

Col.  HuBBAN.  She  was  clever. 

Senator  Wou:ott.  She  was  German  I 

Col.  HuRBAK.  Yes.  You  have  the  testiuiony  tliere  of  Mr.  Krysh- 
tofovich  that  he  wanted  to  establish  a  cotton  factory  there  but  that 
one  of  the  niinistry  had  sonie  stock  in  a  factory  and  that  he  could  not 
get  it  doi»e.  Such  things  are  al>solutely  true.  I  do  not  know  how 
yoU'iranslate  this  Russian  word  ^'  vziatka,"  where  you  put  the  money 
m  tha  baod  and  you  get  evenrthing. 

Senator  Wotcora.  Call  it  '^ graft." 
•    Co!.  Hti»BAN.  You  have  an  expression  like  it? 
•  Senator  WoLcxyrr.  Graft.  ^  * 

'  CoL  HuRBAN.  It  is  sufih  a  common  word;  and  if  anybody  takes 
money  he  is  not  considered  a  bad  man.  It  is  absolutely  the  natural 
thing  there... 

.  .Senator  OvEBHAx.lt  was  not-  con.sidered  dishonest  to  accept  a 
bribe?  ,,-     ►  ... 
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Col.  HuRBAN.  It  was  not.  I  know  thousands  of  men  of  high  posi- 
tion and  everybody  knows  that  they  do  it.  It  is  all  right.  Now, 
yon  have  heard  many  times  of  Gren.  Deniken.  Now,  he  is  the  leader 
of  the  army  in  the  provinces.  Now,  everybody  knows  that  his  in- 
tendant 

Senator  Wolcott.  Quartermaster  or  commissary  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  Supplv  department. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Supply  department,  or  intendant,  it  is  called.  It  was 
known  evervwhere  in  Russia  that  his  intendant  took  bribes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  might  say  right  here  that  I  talked  with  the 
foreign  sales  agent  of  one  of  our  large  munitions  concerns  in  this 
country,  who  dealt  with  all  the  foreign  Governments,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  not  foimd  a  Russian  official  yet  that  did  not  have 
his  hand  behind  his  back. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  is  true.  But  Gen.  Deniken  said  about  this  in- 
tendant that  he  knew  that  the  intendant  was  stealing.  He  said, 
*'  He  steals,  but  my  army  will  have  shoes  and  will  have  bread."  Those 
are  the  words  of  Gen.  Deniken. 

When  the  war  started  the  government  was  pro-German,  absolutely. 
Gov.  Stiirmer  and  othei's  were  pi'o-German  not  because  they  would, 
perhaps,  help  Germany,  but  they  knew  with  the  help  of  the  German? 
they  could  keep  their  autocratic  government  in  Russia.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  head  of  the  Russian  general  staff  was  a  traitor.  The 
general  staff  knew,  when  we  started  the  war  in  Au^ist,  1914,  that 
they  must  prepare  for  the  war,  and  when  we  went  mto  Galicia  we 
only  had  shells  enough  to  last  a  month,  and  the  second  month  of  the 
war  we  had  no  shells.  This  was  because  of  the  ignorant  Russian 
general  staff,  which  were  traitors. 

Senator  Stt.ri.tng.  Suppose  the  Russian  army  had  been  well  sup- 
plied with  munitions  and  arms  and  had  not  grown  suspicious  or 
corrupt,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leaders — the  prime 
minister,  like  Stiirmer;  or  the  minister  of  the  interior — would  not 
the  Russian  soldiers  have  had  considerable  heart  in  the  war  and 
would  they  not  have  gone  ahead  and  fought? 

Col.  HuRBAx.  By  the  end  of  September,  when  we  started  toward 
Cracow,  the  whole  of  Galicia  was  in  our  hands.  We  sent  the  Aus- 
trian army  back  with  one  push.  It  was  all  that  was  necessary.  If  we 
had  had  then  500,000  shells  we  would  have  put  Austria  out  of  the 
war.  Austria  was  out  absolutely,  because,  when  we  came  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Cracow,  the  Moravians  and  the  Bohemians  were 
waiting  for  us,  and  Austria  would  have  been  absolutely  cut  off.  It 
would  have  been  the  absolute  defeat  of  Austria.*  But  we  did  not 
have  those  shells  and  we  did  not  have  the  rifles.  I  saw  the  attack 
of  a  new  regiment  of  15,000  men  that  came  up  and  did  not  have  a 
rifle,  and  they  went  into  the  attack  with  sticks.  The  Russian  soldier 
is,  perhaps,  the  tallest  soldier  in  history.  They  went  to  the  attack 
with  sticks  and  took  the  position,  and  they  were  told  that  they  could 
find  their  rifles  on  the  field.  They  took  the  position  and  they 
captured  prisoners.  If  material  had  been  furnished  and  they  could 
have  been  led  by  honest  men  and  not  by  traitors  or  ignorant  men, 
the  war  would  have  ended,  if  not  in  1914,  in  1915,  surely. 

Senator  Otcrman.  Do  you  know  the  Grand  Duke? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  I  know  him. 
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Senator  Overman.  He  was  not  an  ignorant  man  ? 

Col.  HriRBAN.  I  do  not  believe  in  him. 

Senator  Wolcx)ti'.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Col.  Hurban.  I  do  not  believe  in  his  ability.  He  was  at  that  time* 
like  the  rest. 

Senator  Woixxxrr.  Like  the  rest? 

Col.  Hurban.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  man  who  was  educated  and 
lived  the  life  under  the  circimistances  that  he  did  and  be  honest. 
He  can  not  be,  under  such  circumstances — Shaving  been  educated  in 
the  Russian  court.  Everybody  said  "  Nicholas  is  honest."  But  that 
was  impossible.  No  one  in  the  country  believes  he  is  an  honest  man. 
and  nobody  thought  he  was  a  traitor,  but  he  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  general  staff.  That  proves  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  ability.  I 
do  not  believe  in  him.  Nicholas  said  in  the  beginning  to  the  toles 
that  they  would  get  their  autonomy.  The  Germans  entered  the  Polish 
Provinces  of  Russian  Poland,  but  when  the  military  situation  got 
better,  nobody  spoke  about  autonomy  for  the  Poles.  It  proves  that 
he  does  not  keep  his  promises. 

I  must  say  that,  to  understand  what  is  happening  to-day  in  Rus- 
sia, we  must  not  think  of  anarchy  as  starting  with  the  Bolsheviki 
or*  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government.  I  believe 
anarchy  started  on  the  27th  of  March,  1917,  when  the  Tsar  was 
overthrown.  I  will  explain  my  idea.  All  the  laws,  all  the  rules  in 
Russia  have  been  passed,  not  for  the  people,  but  they  came  from  the 
head — passed  by  the  Tsar.  The  Russian  ignorant  peasant  never 
understands  a  rule,  that  the  rule  is  necessary  to  be  made  for  himself  f 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  understands  the  rule  is  a  law  because  the 
boss  needs  it— the  Tsar. 

The  psychology  of  understanding  and  following  a  law  has  been  not 
social,  1  should  say,  but  it  has  come  from  above.  The  authority  was 
personified  by  the  Tsar,  as  being  very  near  to  God.  All  the  Russian 
officials  under  the  Tsar's  regime  were  demoralized.  A  Russian  of- 
ficial never  thought  of  doing  his  duty  toward  the  people,  but  his 
duty  was  toward  his  next  boss ;  and  so  he  never  served  the  people,  but 
he  served  first  the  next  boss,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Tsar.  When  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tsar  came,  then  the  basis  of  following  the  laws 
was  lost  to  the  peasant  in  his  own  mind.  He  had  been  obeying  the 
Tsar,  and  as  there  was  no  longer  any  Tsar,  though  the  provisional 
government  ran  only  a  very  short  time,  vet  by  force  of  gravity  and 
custom  the  peasant  continued  along  in  tne  same  way ;  but  the  force 
of  gravity  grew  less  and  less  until  complete  anarchy  took  possession 
of  the  Russian  peasant.  He  had  no  moral  basis  for  himself.  He 
had  lost  it ;  it  had  been  taken  away.  So  I  say  he  had  anarchy  in  his 
mind,  and  that  anarchy  had  been  caused  50  per  cent  by  the  old  Tsar 
regime  and  26  per  cent  by  the  Kerensky  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  last  statement? 

Col.  Hurban.  If  we  are  to  decide  who  is  responsible  for  the  present 
anarchial  condition,  I  should  say  that  50  per  cent  should  be  blamed  on 
the  old  regime,  25  per  cent  on  Kerensky,  and  25  per  cent  on  the  Bol- 
shevik government. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why  is  it  due  to  the  Kerenskj^  government? 

Senator  Woloott.  Let  us  see  if  I  understand  what  you  are  getting 
at.    I  think  I  catch  your  point.    Is  it  this  way?    The  Russian  people, 
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the  gmt  mass  of  the  people*  do  uoc  rvcogniise  obeiiieuei^  to  U^^  i»  tW 
9nif^  that  we  Americans  do.  Thev  onlv  knew  obedience  to  uiiNi^ 
which  obedience  they  oave  because  ot  the  "ts^irV  claim  to  divine  rifehl« 
and  which  obedience  they  also  save  because  of  fear.  They  obeyed 
their  rulers,  the  people  did«  ana  they  thou|cht  of  laws  only  in  the 
>ense  that  they  were  rules  put  down  on  the  people  by  the  rulers! 

CoL  HuaBAX.  Tea 

Senator  Woixorr.  Xow,  when  in  March  the  nders  were  over- 
thrown, the  Russian  people  lost  all  their  ties  of  authority.  Tliey 
trere  not  devdted  to  law.  They  had  been  only  devotee!  to  tlie  rulers, 
and  the  nd-rs  wore  gone.  For  a  little  while  tlie  Ku^ian  jHH>plc  U^ 
haved  themselves  by  the  impetus  of  past  custcHu^  but  within  a  short 
time  that  impetus  was  lost  and  the  people  just  wei^  left  without 
any  authority  that  they  recognized,  so  that  there  was  anarohy  in 
their  minds.  And  hence  when  that  anarchy  ^rvw  anil  gnnv.  and  $^>t 
more,  you  trace  it  back  and  say  that  it  startetl  fixnn  Keren^^ky V  ff^n - 
ernment  which  had  crwitvd  an  anan  hy  of  mind,  si>  to  s|H^ak.  Have 
I  expressed  your  iioint  riarht  ? 

Col.  HrKBAN.  Yes:  p-u'ha|>s  you  can  make  me  undeivtuud.  The 
nUers  who  came  after  the  Tsar,  the  honest  men  in  Kussia  wlio  came 
out.  ought  to  have  known  the  mind  of  the  Ru^ian  |)eopIe,  but  they 
did  not.  1  did  not  know  Miliukov  nor  Rodzianko.  Miliukov  was  one 
of  the  most  able  men  that  Russia  had.  He  would  have  stopinnl  the 
Russian  anarchy  by  giving  them  the  I>ardaneUes,  and  he  priK^humcd 
that  the  Dardanelles  wei-e  Russian.  It  was  the  mcv^t  fi>oHsh  thing 
that  he  did.  because  the  Russian  peas^mt  hatl  been  told  that  this  was 
not  a  war  of  annexation,  that  he  would  only  have  |ieaci\  and  he  ilid 
not  imderstand  whv  the  Dardanelles  were  for  him,  Thev  did  not 
have  a  national  feeling. 

Senator  Steeling.  While  Miliukov  may  have  uuulo  that  mistake, 
was  he  not  regardeil  as  an  honest  and  patriotic  man,  devoted  tt>  the 
interests  of  the  Russian  people  i 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes.  I  can  explain  again  pvsychologically,  if  you  will% 
his  failure.  Even  if  you  are  an  honest  and  able  man,  if  you  arc 
accustomed  from  vour  verv  vouth  to  work  onlv  to  desti^ov,  it  is  verv 
difficult  for  you  if  you  aix?  one  day  placed  in  a  iK)sition  to  amstruct. 
Miliukov  and  all  his  followeins  from  their  very  youtJi  never  did  any 
constructive  work,  because  it  was  not  possible.  They  only  did  de- 
structive work.  All  their  strength  had  gone  into  the  work  of  destroy- 
ing the  then  rulere  in  Russia.  Now  those  rulei's  are  gone,  and  thev 
are  not  able  to  construct  a  new  government  for  the  j>eople.  R\issia 
is  many  times  bigger  than  the  United  States,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  expect  from  them  that  they  do  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
revolution  has  brought  no  one  big  man.  There  was  one  in  the  first 
revolution  that  bid  Fair  to  become  a  man  of  some  importance,  but  he 
was  killed  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  Petrograd  while  I  was  there.  Many 
thought  that  Kerenskj-  was  the  man. 

Personally  I  did  not  like  Trotsky,  and  I  disliked  Kerensky  t  wice  as 
much.  I  will  tell  vou  whv.  It  was  not  his  fault.  Korenskv  was  a 
very  able  lawyer,  and  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  people  agamst  this 
destructive  work.  The  Russian  revolutionary  liberals  always  worked 
with  the  people  only  in  their  minds.  They  thought  they  had  actual 
power,  but  tney  had  no  real  power    in    this   provisional    govern- 
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ment.  it  was  only  imaginary;  and  they  started  to  give  to  these 
ignorant  people  radical  ideas  which  the  Russian  ignorant  man  never 
could  understand. 

Senator  Sterlino.  They  were  too  liberal,  in  other  woixis? 

Col.  HuRBAx.  Kerenskv,  us  the  revolution  started,  as  evervbodv 
knew,  was  the  extreme  left  member  in  the  provisional  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  means  radical  socialist  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  He  had  been  of  the  party  of  the  social  revolutionists. 

Senator  STERLrNO.  Arid  a  radical? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  He  had  been  of  the  radical  wing.  His  paper,  "  Del 
Naroda,''  that  he  started,  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  got  the  first 
number.  The  bovs  cried,  " '  Del  Naroda,'  the  paper  of  Kerenskv." 
I  began  to  read,  and  immediately  I  thought,  I  began  to  hate 
Kerensky,  I  think  from  the  first  day  I  saw  him  in  the  Duma.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  a  lawyer,  but  as  he  appeared  in  the  Duma  he  wore  a 
working  blouse.  That  means  that  he  is  an  actor.  I  saw  him  in  his 
working  blouse.  Though  he  worked  for  the  people  as  a  lawyer  and 
became  their  minister,  yet  in  order  to  show  his  democracy  he  wore  a 
working  blouse.  Since  that  time  I  have  seen  his  pictures  and  he  is  a 
very  dangerous  actor.  He  proved  it  by  his  lack  of  ability.  I  can 
tell  you  his  attitude  toward  us.    The  old  regime  was  against  us. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  mean  bv  "  us " :  the  Czecho- 
slovaks? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Against  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  because  since  1914,  when 
we  entered  into  the  Russian  Annv  as  volunteer  soldiers,  our  l)ovs 
began  to  escape  from  the  Austrian  Army,  and  we  organized  our 
units  to  fight  against  Austria  and  Germany.  Kerensky  knew  that  we 
were  absolutely  against  Austria-Hungary,  though  he  would  not  per- 
mit us  absolutely  to  form  an  army,  because  we  had  been  the  biggest 
enemy  against  Austria-Hungary,  because  we  never  compromised  with 
Austria-Hungary.  In  our  proclamation  in  the  beginning  of  1915  our 
people  declared  that  we  would  never  make  compromises  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  if  the  allies  should  make  peace  with  Austria-Hungary, 
we  would  start  a  new  war  again  within  10  years. 

The  old  Tsar  regiment  was  organized  as  the  revolution  started, 
and  Miliukov,  who  was  our  big  friend,  was  foreign  minister  and 
promptly  he  recognized  the  government  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
and  we  started  to  form  one  brigade.  At  that  time  we  were  on  the 
Russian  front,  under  Russian  unifonu.  As  the  revolution  started, 
Miliukov  recognized  our  government  and  allowed  us  to  form  an 
army.  We  started  in,  and  if  we  had  gone  along  as  we  started,  by  May 
or  June,  1917,  we  would  have  had  150,000  volunteers.  But  unfor- 
tunately Kerenskv  came  in  and  stopped  the  formation  of  our  army. 
We  went  to  him  and  asked  him  why  it  was.  and  he  said  that  our 
army  was  formed  on  a  nationalistic  basis;  that  we  were  Chauvinists, 
and  our  anny  was  on  a  national  basis,  which  was  natural,  we 
having  been  oppressed  as  a  nation,  but  we  could  not  declai-e  war 
and  form  an  army  as  a  nation.  He  could  not  understand,  because 
he  was  so  naive  in  his  views.  Still  he  spoke  about  internationalism 
and  such  stuff.  But  he  tried  to  stop  our  forming  an  army  as  large  as 
w^e  wanted.  It  was  more  or  less  anarchy,  but  we  did  it.  He  fortade 
us,  but  we  did  it,  and  we  succeeded  in  forming  an  army  of  about 
50,000  men.    It  was  not  allowed,  but  we  did  it,  because  it  was  an- 
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nounced  in  Bussia  that  we  could  succeed.  Kerensky  saw  in  May  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  as  the  army  was  gone,  and  he  began  to  talk 
about  nationalism.  He  came  to  the  soldiers  and  began  to  appeal  to 
their  national  feelings.  He  was  much  uglier  than  before,  because  he 
denied — and  he  should  know — that  these  people  had  any  national 
feeling.  But  now  he  began  to  talk  about  national  feeling,  and  wanted 
the  people  to  go  against  Germany,  and  the  people  did  not  imderstand 
him. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  had  been  preaching  internationalism  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes.  And  after  a  while  he  started  his  first  drive, 
and  we  helped  him  because  we  thought  we  would  have  an  occasion  to 
show  ourselves  to  the  world,  and  when  he  started  his  big  offensive,  as 
you  perhaps  know,  only  our  brigade  went  into  the  offensive,  and 
our  brigade  alone  had  a  big  victory,  although  we  were  surrounded 
because  all  the  Russian  soldiers  fled  awav.  Afterwards  Kerensky 
came  to  us  and  talked  to  us  because  we  f ou^nt  and  did  such  big  things, 
and  now  he  began  to  understand  what  national  feeling  meant. 

Kerensky's  attitude  in  the  beginning  was  that  99  per  cent  of  the 
Bolsheviki  were  German  agents,  but  that  was  only  in  the  first  month. 
Then  Kerensky  spoke  and  said  that  they  could  be  conquered  by  force 
of  arms,  etc.,  because  they  were  men,  all  of  them.  In  June  we  knew 
more  about  them,  and  knew  that  all  the  Bolsheviki  were  not  Ger- 
man agents.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Kryshtofovich  say  that  they  were 
not  all  German  agents.  It  was  not  true.  They  were  real  Bolsheviki, 
iind  they  believed  that  Bolshevism  would  bring  happiness  and  would 
brin^  peace.  But  Mr.  Kerensky  comes  and  he  says  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki are  German  agents.  It  was  not  true,  anS  every  Russian 
workman  knew  they  were  not  German  agents. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  true  for  about  a  month  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  was  true  in  the  beginning. 

Senator  Woi,cott.  But  when  Kerensky  said  the  Bolsheviki  were 
all  German  agents,  it  was  not  true  then  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  had  been  true  all  over  the  country,  but  it  was  no 
more. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  had  gone  all  through  the  Russian  people, 
then? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  and  the  Russian  people  really  believed  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Bolsheviki.  I  talked  with  them.  I  have  been  manv 
times  in  the  Soviets,  and  I  spoke  with  these  people,  and  I  know  how 
real  it  has  been  and  how  their  minds  and  souls  have  been  in  it.  This 
time  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  fighting  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki as  German  agents,  because  it  was  not  true. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  know  about  Kerensky's  ideas  in 
regard  to  disciple  in  the  army,  and  his  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
what  effect  it  had  on  the  Russian  army? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  can  not  blame  Kerenskv  entirely,  because  the  dis- 
cipline was  gone.  I  can  not  blame  him,  because,  as  I  told  you,  the 
Russian  soldier  had  always  been  obedient.  He  did  not  know  why, 
but  he  knew  he  must  be  obedient.  Now  he  was  told,  "We  are  all 
alike,  everybody."  and  therefore  that  was  the  end  of  all  discipline. 

Senator  Overman.  He  owed  allegiance  to  nobody? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  The  soldier  did  not  understand.  He  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  high  command,  and  that  had  been  overthrown,  and  now 
the  soldier  began  not  to  believe  anybody. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Did  Kerenskj'  issue  some  order  that  the  enlisted 
man  should  pay  no  particular  respect  to  his  superior  officer? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  No;  it  is  not  Kerensky  r  no.  He  can  not  be  blamed. 
That  was  the  situation  on  the  second  day  of  the  revolution,  as  the 
Petrograd  soviet  formed,  because  on  the  26th  of  February,  as  the 
riots  occurred,  and  on  the  27th  of  February,  nobody  would  believe 
that  the  revolution  would  be,  and  those  liberal  people  who  were  in  the 
Duma  were  surprised,  themselves.  Nobody  believed  in  it.  I  have 
been  in  Petroffrad  and  watched  the  streets,  and  I  have  been  in  the 
Duma,  and  nobody  believed  it  was  true.  The  revolutionary  wickers 
organized  a  soviet  of  soldiers  and  workers  the  first  day,  absolutely. 
The  Duma  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  workers  on  the  second  day 
issued  an  order,  order  No.  1.  This  was  the  work  of  German  agents, 
I  believe,  this  order  No.  1,  and  there  were  some  people  with  ideas, 
too,  who  did  not  believe  in  it.  It  was  afterwards  explained.  Ker- 
ensky can  not  be  blamed  for  it — for  the  nonsense  of  the  order  No.  1 
which  was  issued  by  the  Petrogi'ad  soviet — and  it  was  bad  for 
the  discipline  of  the  old  r^^me. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  was  absolutely  preparing  the  action 
for  the  Bolsheviki.  Now,  I  will  say  something  about  that.  You 
know  what  is  the  idea  of  Bolshevism.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  ex- 
plain that.  In  other  words,  while  in  former  times  the  proletariat 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  capitalistic  class,  it  is  now  vice  versa,  and 
the  capitalists  are  now  oppressed  by  the  proletariats.  It  is  absolutely 
the  same. 

Senator  Overman.  The  bottom  rail  is  now  on  top? 

Col.  HxjRBAN.  It  is  absolutely  the  same  thing.  As  the  Bolshevists 
started  their  action  in  Petrograd  I  was  in  Petrograd,  and  I  have  been 
over  the  streets  and  I  have  talked  with  them,  and  I  saw  those  agents, 
and  I  have  many  proofs  that  the  Bolshevists  who  first  came  to  Russia 
were  German  agents.  Is  Lenine  a  German  agent,  and  are  Trotsky 
and  these  different  people?  This  question  can  be  answered  from 
absolutely  different  points  of  view.  From  our  point  of  view  I  can 
tell  you  he  is  a  German  agent,  but  from  his  point  of  view  he  will  tell 
you  he  is  absolutely  not.  He  is,  from  his  point  of  view,  absolutely 
honest. 

I  do  not  think  Lenine  will  deny  that  he  got  German  money.  He 
got  it  and  came  through  Germany ;  but  it  is  very  interesting  that  he 
denied  it  afterwards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  came  because  thev 
helped  him.  If  anybodhr  gives  him  money,  he  takes  the  money  to 
realize  his  own  ideas.  I  have  heard  Lenine  talk  many  times,  and  I 
think  he  is  a  foolish  man — a  fool.  How  is  he  a  foolish  man?  He 
does  not  believe  in  facts.  After  the  treatv  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  in- 
terpreted, Trotsky  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  said,  "  We  will  not 
fight."  fie  said,  "  I  can  not  sign  this  horrible  peace,  but  we  will 
demobilize  ";  and  the  Germans  took  the  Russian  front.  Then  Lenine 
said  that  everybody  was  on  the  front,  and  there  was  a  very  big 
danger  that  we  would  be  surrounded.  Lenine  told  our  representa- 
tives that  the  German  soldiers  who  were  advancing  were  German 
White  Guards;  that  the  Germans  had  formed  a  special  army  of  the 
bourgeois,  which  was  coming  to  Russia.  He  said  they  were  not  the 
GiBrman  socialists  because  they  were  stalling  a  revolution,  but  they 
were  forming  a  special  army  of  White  Guards — a  bourgeois  army, 
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m  Gennsn  boorgeois  annr  with  only  llie  boiirj!Hit$  rfaiss  in  il — «iid 
ther  were  adTaneing  on  ltii:$^^  and  that  no  workmen  «iind  no  piNi$- 
mnis  were  in  this  «nn¥. 

We  ^Te  them  proo}.  becanse  we  dealt  with  the  Bolsheviki  ln:«Q  the 
beginning.  We  hare  been  with  them  absolutelT  neutrals  and  we 
saw  them  and  gave  them  proof.  We  had  many  prisoners  and  we 
showed  them  these  people.    ^  No«*^  they  said« ""  t&ey  are  boiirginnsie.^ 

Sndhu  I  think,  is  Lenine:  all  his  life  a  man  that  has  wicked  only 
destractiFelv,  who  has  worked  on  his  table  in  Switzerland^  in  our 
oountry,  and  in  Prague*  and  I  do  not  know  wheiv.  His  ego  is  such 
that  he  absolutely  goes  contrary  to  the  fads* 

Why  should  sndi  a  man  as  Lenine  ejdst,  or  why  should  s^ueh  a  man 
as  Stnrmer  exist,  who  believes  in  a  tyranny  of  some  c1h8si\<  of  the 
people,  and  they,  too,  educated  men!  If  thev  should  not  exists  onr 
mi^t  say.  Why  should  Lenine*  who  believes  the  contrary*  exist  i  He 
is  not  necessarily  a  traitor  or  a  German  agent.  Really  he  has  been 
a  German  agent*  de  facto:  but  if  he  got  help  frinn  the  l^eiinans^  if 
he  betrayed  us  on  the  <Nrder  of  the  Germans*  ne  did  not  do  it  because 
he  wanted  to  help  the  Grermans;  he  did  it  because  he  thought  it  would 
help  to  bring  through  his  idea.  You  could  not  make  Lenine  believe 
that  the  aUied  army  crushed  Germany  or  that  the  Kaiser  is  gt>ne 
because  the  German  Army  is  crushed.  He  thinks  it  was  his  pixipa* 
ganda  that  caused  it. 

Senator  Woi/xvrr.  That  is  what  Mr.  Albert  Rhvs  Williams*  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  Jtussia,  says.  He 
says  that  the  Bolsheviki  of  fiussia  caused  Germany  to  be  beaten* 

Col.  HuBBAN.  I  can  not  teU  you*  because  as  we  reti^eated  fnnu 
Courland  we  were  surrounded  by  the  Germans*  and  we  had  a  very 
difficult  withdrawal  from  Ukrainia.  We  had  a  big  battle,  and  we 
beat  the  Germans  there  very  badly,  and  got  some  prisonei'S*  and  we 
sent  them  to  Moscow  as  examples*  of  those  White  Guards,  and  they 
were  all  workers  and  socialists*  and  they  had  come  into  R\issia.  B\U 
you  could  never  make  Lenine  believe  it. 

Senator  Overman.  He  believes  he  ended  the  war*  does  he  not  ? 

Col.  HuBBAN.  He  believes  he  bi*ought  about  the  restoration  of 
peace;  and  you  could  never  make  him  believe  that  only  victorv  made 
it  possible,  and  that  Wilhelm  lost  his  throne  only  because  he  was 
beaten.         « 

I  can  not  explain  Trotsky  like  Lenine.  Trotsky  is  much  more  of  » 
real  man.    Trotsky  is  satanic. 

Senator  Woloott.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  devil? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  if  you  please.  I  can  not  explain  mvself,  I 
have  heard  him  speak  many  tmies,  and  I  am  of  the  belief  that  he  is 
acting — I  can  not  explain— because  he  is  a  very  real  thinking  man. 
He  does  not  believe  in  what  he  writes.  I  always  had  the  impression 
that  Lenine  really  believes  what  he  says;  but  Trotsky,  never.  lie 
does  not  believe  what  he  says. 

I  can  give  you  an  example,  to  illustrate.  It  was  the  first  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  provisional  government.  As  you  know,  the  mam 
force  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  beginning  were  the  sailors  at  Kron- 
stadt,  and  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  July,  1917,  or  the  8d — ^I  do  not 
remember  exactly  now,  as  I  have  not  got  those  dates  right  here^ 
but  the  sailors  from  Kronstadt  came  to  Petrograd,  and  they  were 
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then  a  force  of  10,000  men,  armed  from  their  heads  to  their  feet,  and 
they  came  on  battleships  and  transports  to  Petrograd  and  they  all 
^disembarked  and  went  to  the  Duma.  I  was  interested  to  see  them,  and 
as  they  marched  through  the  street  in  Petrograd  I  went  out  to  see 
them,  as  I  wanted  to  see  them  march  and  to  look  at  them.  All  of  a 
sudden  something  happened,  like  it  always  does  in  Russia — somebody 
shoots  a  shot  and  is  gone.  It  was  more  or  less  an  everyday  occurrence 
in  Petrograd,  and  if  somebody  shot,  nobody  paid  any  attention.  The 
shooting  came  from  near  the  nouses,  you  know,  and  the  bullets  struck 
the  wall  and  ricocheted,  and  it  looked  like  the  shooting  came  from 
there.  They  had  these  smokeless  powder  cartridges.  Then  everybody 
began  shooting.  In  less  than  15  seconds  no  one  was  on  the  street. 
I  found  myself  alone  on  the  comer,  because  they  were  shooting  from 
everywhere ;  they  shoot,  they  shoot,  and  they  shoot,  in  the  wmdows 
of  the  shops  and  everywhere,  and  the  whole  army  of  10,000  men 
escaped. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  the  sailors  ran? 
Col.  HiTRBAN.  The  sailors  ran,  but  I  stayed  on  the  corner  of  the 
street  with  one  older  man  and  a  boy,  and  he  used  a  very  nasty,  bad 
Russian  word  about  them  because  they  all  escaped  in  the  houses,  and 
began  to  loot,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  they  came  out  of  the 
houses  and  this  disorderly  crowd  came  before  the  Duma.  Everybody 
in  Petrograd  knew  what  had  happened  with  the  heroes  of  Kronstadt 
who  now  came  out,  and  naturally  Trotsky  knew  it,  too.  Trotslg^ 
came  out  on  the  balcony,  and  I  was  there  because  I  was  anxious  to 
know  and  to  see  these  people,  and  he  says,  '^  This  is  the  beautifulhess 
and  proudness  of  the  Russian  revolution."  Those  were  his  words. 
Excuse  me,  but  how  can  I  believe  him?  He  is  clever  enough,  but 
how  can  I  believe  him  ?  Afterwards  in  his  dealings  with  us  he  tried 
to  explain,  but  he  will  have  to  explain  to  me  many  times. 

Perhaps  I  choose  a  very  difficult  question  when  I  speak  of  the  role 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Russian  revolution,  but  I  think  something  has  been 
told  which  is  not  quite  true  and  not  just.  The  Jews  in  Russia  have 
not  been  treated  like  human  beings.  Whenever  a  Russian  spoke  to  a 
Jew  he  always  addressed  him  by  the  use  of  some  insulting  epithet 
which  I  can  not  translate  into  English  because  I  do  not  know  the 
words,  and  they  have  always  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by  the  old 
Russians,  and  all  the  people  have  been  allowed  to  treat  them  in  that 
way,  and  they  have  really  always  felt  themselves  between  two  enemies 
threatening  to  kill  them ;  but  you  know  the  Jewish  people  are  a  very 
energetic  people,  and  are  not  so  ignorant  as  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Russians.  Now,  is  it  not  absolutely  natural  that  now  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  over  and  everybody  is  alike,  everybody  is  free,  the  Russian 
Seasant,  who  has  been  looking  on,  as  the  Jew,  and  especially  the 
Russian  Jew,  who  has  been  working  under  a  very  difficult  task, 
should  have  gone  forward.  It  is  natural  that  everywhere  he  should 
bave  had  enough  of  the  ignorance  of  most  of  these  incapable 
Russians. 

It  is  also  logical  that  the  morals  of  the  officials  should  be  corrupt. 
I  can  not  deny  it,  because  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  it,  that 
in  the  Soviets  from  the  beginning  there  have  been  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  Jews.  It  can  not  be  denied.  I  can  explain  mygeli.  We 
-should  not  blame  them,  because  it  is  just  their  revenge.     It  is  a 
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human  thing.  He  who  does  not  believe  in  revenge  is  an  idealist. 
Revenge  is  an  absolute  human  feeling.  And  I  think  many  of  the 
men  who  have  been  in  the  Russian  revolution  are  men  of  feeling,  too. 
It  is  only  natural.  I  can  not  blame  them.  But  the  Russian  Jews- 
generally,  who  number  8,000,000,  are  suffering  as  the  Russian  people 
are  suffering.  They  are  against  the  Bolshevists,  the  workingmen. 
The  masses  of  the  Jews  who  live  in  Poland  are  against  the  Soviets  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  just  like  the  Russian  people,  and  yet  they  have  been 
blamed.     That  is  why  I  question  it. 

So,  as  to  the  succe3S  of  Trotsky,  I  can  only  explain,  under  such 
conditions,  that  it  is  nice  to  work  for  Trotsky.  We  must  not  look 
at  this  from  one  side.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  throw  away  principles 
and  be  siitanic?  It  is  a  great  thing,  and  he  will  be  a  man  who  has 
accomplished  a  career.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  deny  all  moral 
principles  for  such  a  thing?  Every  man  is  something  of  an  actor, 
and  he  is  an  actor,  and  it  must  seem  quite  nice  to  him  to  go  from 
the  bottom  to  be,  as  he  is  to-day,  the  director  of  the  w^hole  of  Russia. 
Is  it  not  nice  to  kill  and  to  do  everything?  Trotsky,  perhaps,  took 
money  from  Germany,  but  Trotsky  will  deny  it.  Lenine  would  not 
deny  it.  Miliukov  proved  that  he  got  $10,000  from  some  Germans 
while  he  was  in  America.  Miliukov  had  the  proof,  but  he'  denied  it* 
Trotsky  did,  although  Miliukov  had  the  proof. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  charged  that  Trotsky  got  $10,000  here. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  do  not  remember  how  much  it  was,  but  I  know 
it  was  a  question  between  him  and  Miliukov. 

Senator  Overman.  Miliukov  proved  it,  did  he? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes,  3ir. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  it  from? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  remember  it  was  $10,000;  but  it  is  no  matter. 

I  will  speak  about  their  starting  the  propaganda.  The  German 
Government  knew  Russia  better  than  anybody,  and  they  knew  that 
with  the  help  of  those  people  they  could  destroy  the  Russian  army. 

(At  5.45  o  clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesdav,  February  19,  1919,  at  lO.nO  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY*  FEBBUABY  19,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  ok  the  Committee  on  the  Ji'diciary, 

Washinffton^  />.  (\ 

The  subcoinuiittee  met  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  in.,  in  room  22tK  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  pivsiding. 

Present:  Senatoi-s  Overman  (chairman).  Woknitt,  Xelson*  ami 
Sterling. 

TESTDCOHY  OF  COL.  V.  S.  HTJBBAN— Betumed. 

Senator  Overman.  Colonel,  yon  had  just  arrived  at  the  statement 
about  the  Bolsheviki,  I  believe.    You  may  pi^oceed,  now. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yesterday  I  tried  to  explain  what  had  l>een  l)efoi*e 
the  big  Russian  revolution.  All  was  well  prepai'ed  for  the  anarchy 
which  is  to-day  in  fiussia.  I  would  explain  that  the  Bolslieviks  alone, 
as  they  are,  could  not  be  the  cause  of  this  anarchy.  Bolshevism 
is,  as  I  see  it,  an  absolutely* natural  social  business.  A  good,  honest 
government  in  a  state  has  in  it  the  germs  of  this  disease  also;  but 
if  it  is  a  government  that  has  been  honestly  democratic,  it  goes 
through  shght  influences  only.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dislionest 
govermnent,  an  autocratic  government,  nuist  succumb.  So  suc- 
cumbed Russia ;  and,  as  you  see,  is  succumbing,  partly  only,  (Jermany, 

Senator  Nelson.  What  you  mean  is  that  where  they  get  this  Bol- 
shevik germ  and  have  lived  under  a  bad  government  like  that  of 
Russia  under  the  Czar,  it  takes  theni  longer  to  get  over  the  disease 
than  when  they  are  under  a  milder  form  of  government? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes:  that  is  what  I  mean.  These  germs  aiH»  every- 
where. The  germs  are  in  every  state,  and  it  is  an  absolutely  natural 
occurrence;  because  everybody  who  is  not  content  does  not  know 
why  he  is  not  content.  He  has  not  natural  possibility  to  j?et  money, 
or  he  is  unable  to  get  money,  and  he  is  discontented.  'He  tries  to  help 
hiiQself ,  and  if  he  can  not  get  it  the  honest  way  he  tries  to  make  it 
otherwise. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  think  the  leaders  of  the  Duma,  or 
through  "^  tiie  Constituent  Assembly,  might  have  been  rtble  to  ac- 
complish if  it  had  not  been  for  Kerensky  and  the  Bolshevik  element 
that  followed? 

Col.  HuHBAN.I  did  not  understand  one  word,  then,  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  Duma 
would  have  been  able  to  work  out,  through  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
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a    good,    democratic    government   if  they  had   been   let  alone;    if 
Kerensky  had  not  come  in,  or  the  Bolsheviki  later? 

C^ol.  HuRBAN.  It  is  very  hard  to  answer  such  a  question  because^ 
as  I  know  the  Russian  people — and  I  have  been  10  years  in. Russia 
and  I  know  the  Russian  people — as  I  believe,  it  was  in  an  anarchistic 
state  of  mind  since  the  first  day  of  the  revolution,  and  the  honest 
and  the  liberal  leaders  of  the  Duma,  and  otherwise,  they  have  been 
not  prepared  for  this  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  know,  but  now  if  the  extremists  had  not  got 
in  their  work,  do  you  not  think  that  a  democratic  form  of  government 
would  have  been  worked  out  through  the  Constituent  Assembly  ? 

Col.  Hi^RBAN.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  true.  It  is  absolutely  true,  and  there 
would  not  have  been  such  a  disorganization  as  there  has  l>een.  If  you 
could  see  the  Russian  people — the  Russians  have  been  drunken  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Bolsheviks.  They  were  a  drunken  people.  If  you 
could  see  them  you  would  look  on  this  not  as  merely  the  work  of 
agents,  but  in  the  start  it  was  absolutely  natural.  I  can  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  some  people  having  their  ends — to  oppress.  It  is  a  very 
human  thing.  Why  should  only  the  upper  classes  oppress,  as  they 
knew  before?  Why  should  not  the  lower  classes  oppress?  And  such 
a  thing  is  absolutely  undemocratic — that  idea  of  democracy  has 
nothing  to  do  here — because  the  Bolshevik  doctrine  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  justice,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  honesty, 
and  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  culture  or  with  progi'ess.  It 
has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  those  things;  and  anybody 
who  says  otherwise — ^who  has  been  in  Russia  and  who  says  other- 
wise— ^is  blind,  stupid,  or  dishonest  and  a  liar. 

I  told  about  my  experiences,  first  directly  about  the  Bolsheviki* 
what  I  saw  first,  and  in  Peti-ograd,  as  they  began  the  action,  until 
afterwards  there  came  the  official  connection  with  them  and  I  dealt 
with  them,  and  as  they  betraved  us;  I  told  vesterdav  about  the  Bol- 
shevik  German  agents;  I  told  about  the  leadere;  I  told  about  Lenine 
and  Trotsky  and  others. 

But,  as  the  revolution  started,  there  came  to  Russia  manv,  manv 
agitators.  I  speak  now  about  the  first  week  or  the  first  month.  I 
believe  that  I  am  telling  the  truth,  and  I  want  to  tell  the  truth.  I 
believe  99  per  cent  of  the  Bolshevik  agitators  in  the  beginning  were 
paid  German  agents.  I  can  illustrate  how  it  w^as.  There  was  the 
system  of  meetings;  after  the  revolution  came  the  meetings,  on  the 
street,  everywhere;  everywhere  meetings.  There  would  be  standing 
on  the  street  three  or  four  talking,  or  perhaps  there  may  have  l>een 
200  of  them,  and  one  of  these  men  began  to  talk,  and  he  agitated 
the  question  about  all  power  to  the  Soviets;  peace,  bread,  etc.  No- 
body told  the  people,  but  it  wias  demagogy — speeches,  I  listened  to 
these  people  many  times  and  I  could  find  only  one  man  who  was  a 
Russian  and  who  believed  in  these  things,  who  did  this.  All  the 
other  men  who  spoke  had  been  prisoners  of  war,  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  who  had  learned  some  Russian;  Finns,  Swedes,  and  different 
people  that  the  Germans  sent.  They  knew  how  the  Russian  people 
were  sentimental,  and  how  they  had  been  drunken  aboiit  this)  idea 
of  liberty,  freedom,  and  law.    They  believed  it. 

Once  there  was  a  big  meeting  on  the  street,  and  T  was  going  by 
and  T  listened  to  these  men. 

Senator  Overman.  Verv  few  of  then)  are  RiLssians? 
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CoL  HuKRAN.  No:  these  people  lErere  Kussiaii  sukliers  uml  >AiKurs. 

:;f^ntttor  Ovekman.  I  mean  the  people  who  were  ulkinj;  lo  UHN>e 
Bossiansf 

CoL  HusEAx.  Yes.  The  first  word  tluit  1  heaixl  I  knew  he  wa^;  not 
a  Bnssian  who  was  quaking.  I  speak  (lennan^  too.  and  1  heard 
the  Germans  talking.  I  know  their  accent.  If  sc^nebody  talks  Rus< 
sin — an  Englishman^  a  German^  or  a  Frenchman — ^I  knovr  him.  he- 
cause  I  know  them;  I  know  their  languages.  I  immediately  saw  that 
it  was  a  German  speaking,  and  he  was  speaking  againsl  the  war. 
against  the  pro\nsiQnal  government:  he  was  saymg  Uiat  the  anuy 
should  ha  damobilized.  and  that  there  should  be*  peace,  peai'e.  |)eace. 
Generally,  I  was  a  yerr  patient  listener^  and  I  did  not  mix  u|k  lait 
this  time  I  was  excite<i,  and  I  askeil  him.  **  Who  are  you.  that  you 
advocate  so  for  these  people!  Who  are  you;  what  nationality  are* 
you  i  Where  are  you  eonuncr  from,  and  what  fixwu  i  **  Tho  answer 
that  I  got.  not  from  him,  will  show  you  how  it  is  passible  that  snob 
a  big  trouble  came  in  Sussia.  I  w«s  stop|)ed  in  my  i]uestioning  by  the 
Bussians — the  i-eal  Russians.  They  attaoke<l  nie  and  asked  uu\ 
"What  do  you  speak  al  out  the  uatum  fori  It  i,s  nothing  who  ho 
is,  what  he  is.  or  from  where  he  conies.  The  diffeivnt^  is  what  ho 
says/'  I  was  stopped,  and  I  had  to  go  away,  Wcause  they  said  *'  Theiv 
is  nothing  in  nationality/'  They  wlieved  it ;  and  he  laughed  at  nie ; 
and  I  had  to  go.  If  I  had  told  them,  **  Listen,  it  is  u  (lenuanl  lie 
ndvocates  his  cause:  he  does  not  advocate  your  caiise,*'  they  would 
say.  ""Xo,  no:  no  nationality.  We  ai^e  all  brotheiv.  We  nnist  make 
peace." 

Under  such  circumstances  was  started  the  art  ion.  Who  sn|)i)ortotl. 
in  the  first  start  of  the  I'evolution.  the  Bolsheviks?  They  were  abused 
by  demagogues.  Trotsky  was  not  there  in  the  beginning,  but 
there  were  those  other  people;  and  thei-e  wei'e  German  agents,  aiul 
those  who  are  all  agents,  all  the  policemen  and  all  these  ptH)pU»  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  provisional  goveiiunent:  because  tlu* 
police  and  the  gendarmes,  they  had  been  abolished,  and  they  wont  to 
the  Bolsheviks  and  they  began  to  agree  with  the  Bolsheviks.  T  knew 
a  policeman — I  can  not  say  a  friend  of  mine,  but  an  officer  whom  I 
knew — and  I  talked  to  him.  In  about  the  second  or  the  third  month 
after  the  revolution  I  met  him  in  one  of  the  Bolshevik  organisations. 
I- a.sked  him,  "Listen,  you  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  you  have  had 
this  quick  turning  of  your  mind,  and  ovorything? ''  He  looked  at 
me,  and  he  said,  "What  could  I  do?  I  must  live/'  On  that  tho 
supporters  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  beginning  wore  of  those  two  olo- 
ments  from  the  old  regime.  Xou  would  find  everybody  there.  All 
these  spies,  if  I  can  use  this  word,  the  high-cultured  si)y  system  of 
the  old  regime — because  if  anything  was  high,  absolutely,  it  was  the 
spy  system  in  Sussia,  the  interior  spy  system — all  those  people  have 
gone  to  the  Bolsheviks.  I  am  talking  about  tho  first  month  and  the 
second  month.  These  ideas  must  make  drunk,  not  those  who  w^ere 
ignorant,  but  a  very  good  hearted  and  sentimental  people  like  the 
Russians.  It  made  them  drunk;  and  really,  in  July,  all  the  workers 
and  all  the  soldiers,  a  big  per  cent  of  them,  were  ftolshoviks,  Thoy 
thought  that  they  were.  It  was  not  based  deep  in  conscience,  but  a 
Bnssian  man,  an  average  Russian  peasant  worker,  understands  lib- 
erty, I  should  say,  "zoologically,"  if  I  can  use  that  w^ord.    To  illus- 
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trate,  many  times  I  talked  to  such  a  soldier,  and  I  saw  how  he  under- 
stood it.  It  was,  "What  is  thine  is  mine,  and  what  is  mine,  you 
nave  nothing  to  do  with  it."  That  is  first.  Second,  the  Russian 
peasant  is  a  proprietor,  a  first-class  proprietor.  He  wants  his  own 
soil.    He  wants  to  be  the  owner;  that  is,  the  first-dass  owner. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  proprietor,  you  mean? 

Col.  HxjRBAN.  Yes,  sir;  he  wants  to  be  the  owner.  He  wants  to 
own  in  that  sense,  as  we  understand  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  land  hungry? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  the  fact  is  that  he  has  been  land  hungry;  and 
they  commenced  to  giVe  him  soil,  and  in  this  matter  I  must  ^y  not 
only  how  it  has  been  done  all  the  time,  not  only  the  Bolsheviki  are 
guilty,  but  the  provisional  government  and  all  the  social  parties  es- 
pecially, are  ahead  of  everyone,  because  no  one  told  to  the  people  the 
fact  that  liberty  brings  a  burden,  and  he  who  will  be  free,  he  must 
work.  Nobody  told  the  Russian  people,  the  Russian  workers  or  the 
Russian  peasants,  "  You  are  free,  but  you  have  some  duties.  You 
must  work."  All  the  time  there  was  not  work.  No  one  worked ;  not 
under  the  provisional  government,  not  under  the  Bolsheviki;  but 
they  spoke,  and  the  Bolsheviki  were  more  demagogic  about  the 
rights;  and  the  Russian  is  an  ignorant  man,  he  understands  about 
the  rights,  that  it  is  that  he  can  do  what  he  wants,  and  that  is  the 
liberty.  You  have  joked,  many  time,  about  how  they  say  "  Now  is 
freedom." 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  in  Russia  during  the  revolution  of 
March,  1917? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  I  was  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  in  Petrograd? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  a  Czecho-Slovak? 

Col.  HtjRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  came  you  to  be  there?  How  came  you  to 
go  there?    Were  you  a  prisoner  of  war? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  No;  but  I  was,  before  the  war  started,  in  Russia, 
and  in  the  Russian  Army  as  a  volunteer. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  served  in  the  Russian  Arm}-? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes,  I  served  in  the  Russian  Army. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  vou  were  stationed  with  the  armv,  in  Petro- 
grad"? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  No;  when  the  revolution  started  I  was  a  member  of 
our  provisional  government  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Coun- 
cil, of  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  fought  in  the  Russian  Army  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  wounded? 

Col.  HtJRBAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  times? 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  into  the  provisional  council,  you 
say  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  No;  we  had  our  own  organization. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  army? 

Col.  HtJRBAN.  No;  we  formed,  in  Russia,  from  the  provisional 
army 
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Senator  Nelson.  No:  I  am  coming  to  the  armv.  You  were  with 
the  Russian  Army  f 

CoL  HuBBAN.  Yes- 

Senator  Nelson.  Wliere  were  vou  stationed  when  you  were  in  the 
army? 

CoL  HuRBAN.  I  have  been  on  the  front  all  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  leave  the  army! 

Col.  HuBBAN.  I  began  to  work  about  the  organization  of  our  army 
in  the  end  of  1916. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  when  did  you  quit  the  army?  When  did 
you  leave;  when  did  you  quit  the  front? 

Col.  HuBBAN.  Since  1916  I  have  been  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  came  you  to  be  in  Petrograd  at  that  time  ? 
Was  your  detachment  or  regiment  sent  there  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  No;  I  have  been  sent  to  work,  to  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  sent  you  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  From  the  Russian  command. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  you  to  do  at  Petrograd  ? 

Senator  Overman.  What  were  you  engaged  in? 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  they  send  you  to  Petrograd  for? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  About  the  organization  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army. 

Senator  Nelson.  About  the  organization  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Army? 

CoL  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  any  Czecho-Slovaks  at  Petrograd  at 
that  time? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  We  have  been  there ;  we  have  been  on  paper ;  we  had 
our  organization — ^political  organization — ^there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  you  had,  in  Petrograd? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  and  we  tried  to  form  our  army  under  the  old 
regime^  but  the  old  regime  was  against  us,  and  we  participated  in 
the  fighting  with  the  old  regime  to  bring  through  our  army. 

Senator  Neuson.  Then  you  went  there  to  help  organize  the  Czecho- 
slovaks who  were  in  Petrograd,  who  had  been  there  before  the  war, 
and  you  started  to  do  that  ? 

Col.  HuRBAX.  No,  no;  that  is  not  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  an  asso- 
ciation of  Czecho-Slovaks. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Our  people  were  all  through  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  come  down  to  Petrograd.  Was  there  any 
organization  there? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  but  thev  had  been  all  over.  That  had  been  the 
center. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  no  organization? 

Senator  Wolcott.  May  I  ask  a  question  there? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Wolooit.  When  did  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  set  them- 
selves up  as  a  Republic  ? 

CoL  HuRBAN.  The  Czecho-Slovak  people  declared  war  in  manifests 
given  out  in  August,  1915.  We  formally  declared  war  against 
Austro-Hungary  and  Germany. 

Senator  Wolcott.  August  4, 1914? 

Col.  Httrban.  In  1915. 
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Senator  Neuwn.  When  did  you  leave  the  front  and  go  to  Petro- 
grad  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  was  in  1916. 

Senator  Nslson.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Petrograd? 

Col.  HuKBAN.  I  have  been  in  Petrograd  since  1916,  and  until — ^no; 
I  have  been  going  from  Petrosrad  to  see  our  army  and  to  the  front, 
but  I  have  been  in  Petrograd  from  March  1, 191& 

Sepator  Nblson.  1917  ? 

Senator  Overman.  1918,  he  said. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  1918.    I  have  been  six  months  in  hospital. 

Senator  Nei^son.  During  all  that  time? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  belong  to  a  Czecho-Slovak  organiza- 
tion while  in  the  Russian  Army? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Oh,  no.  While  I  was  in  the  Russian  Array  I  was 
in  the  Russian  Army  absolutely  as  a  Russian  volunteer. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  a  regiment  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  with  the  Russian  Army. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  To  which  you  belonged;  is  that  right? 

Senator  Overman.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  had  60,000,  and 
you  wanted  100,000. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  was  our  own  army.  We  had  afterwards  our  own 
army. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  did  not  go  to  Pet- 
rograd, nor  they  did  not  go  to  Moscow. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Why 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  did  not  go  to  Petrograd  or 
even  to  Moscow? 

Col.  HuRBAN.   No. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  in  Siberia. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  No;  we  have  not  been.    We  have  been  on  the  front* 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  in  Siberia. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  No;  it  is  not  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  referring  to  Czecho-Slovaks  who  went  out 
of  Austria — ^left  Austria — and  went  into  Russia  and  joined  the  Bus^ 
sian  forces. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  On  the  front. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  were  born  in  Hungary  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  bom  in  Hungary,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  went  into  Russia  and  volimteered  in  the  Russian  Army. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  great  many  other  Czecho-Slovaks  did  that 
too,  did  they  not? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes ;  and  then  we  started  our  trip  from  the  Russian 
front,  where  we  fought  with  the  Germans;  we  started  our  trip 
through  Russia — to  Jrance  through  Siberia.  That  is  the  reason  we 
were  in  Siberia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  After  the  war  started  a  great  many  Czecho- 
slovaks deserted  the  Austrian  Army  and  surrenaered? 

Col.  Httrban.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  you  took  them  into  the  Russian  Army  and 
organized  a  brigade,  did  you  not? 
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Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  you  fought  with  them  hs  a  brigade  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  under  the  Kussian  command  f 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  you  were  with  that  brigade! 

Col.  HuHBA>'.  No;  I  was  not  with  this  brigade,  because  I  had  been 
detached  to  BrussiloflTs  staff.    I  was  on  his  staff. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  on  the  general  staff? 

Col.  HuRBAx.  Yes:  I  was  on  Brussilofrs  staff. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  Where  is  he — ^up  in  Petroirrad  ? 

Col.  HuRBAX.  No;  he  is  in  the  army  yet. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  went  up  to  Petrograd  afterwards? 

Col.  HtjRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Woixxyrr.  And  why  did  you  leave  the  general  staff  and  go 
to  Petr(^;rad? 

Col.  HuRBAX.  Because  I  wanted  to  work  with  our  own  people  in 
our  own  work. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  mean  by  "our  own  work"? 

Col.  HuRBAx.  Because  we  were  at  that  time  organized  all  through 
the  war  work  in  our  struggle  gainst  Austro-Hungarj',  and  because 
we  had  many  war  prisoners  in  Kussia.  we  tried  to  nialie  from  them  a 
force  to  help  Bussia  against  Austro-Hungary.  This  division  of  men 
which  has  been  known  from  our  own  coimtry,  which  worked  with 
the  people,  they  started  this  work. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  went  to  Petrograd  to  do  that  work,  did 
you? 

Col.  Htjrbax.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  To  organize  the  Czecho-Slovak  prisoners  into 
a  fighting  force  ? 

(^1.  I^TRBAx.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  your  business  at  Petrograd? 

Col.  HuRBAX.  Yes;  that  was  my  business  at  Petrograd;  and  at 
that  time  it  was  a  very  difficult  business,  because  at  that  time  the  old 
regime  was  against  us.  But  I  had  been  in  Russia  a  long  time,  and  I 
had  many  friends,  and  so,  through  other  people,  more  or  less  secretly 
we  organized  our  force ;  and  as  the  revolution  came  our  organization 
grew  very  quickly.  I  will  explain  afterwards  about  our  dealings 
with  the  Bolsheviki. 

I  will  not  argue  more  with  the  ideology  of  the  Bolsheviki.  I  want 
to  show  you  how  they  put  their  ideas  into  practice.  Nothing  about 
these  things  has  been  said,  very  much,  here,  nor  can  I  say  nuich  of 
them  that  is  really  true. 

Senator  Nelsox.  Just  tell  us  what  the  practices  were  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.   That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Col.  HuRBAX.  Yes ;  that  is  \f hat  I  will  tell  you.  The  i-eason  the  Bol- 
sheviki succeeded  so  very  quickly  at  first,  you  know,  they  promised 
peace  and  bread  and 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  promised  land  ? 

Col.  HuHBAx.  Yes ;  and  land.  The  provisional  government  prom- 
ised that,  too;  but  they  promised  peace  and  international  brother- 
hood at  the  beginning  of  their  agitation. 

As  the  Russian  Army  began  to  collapse  the  provisional  government 
again  introduced  the  death  penalty.    It  was  very  drastic  action  to 
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take  against  them,  and  the  Bolsheviki  really  succeeded  with  their 
argument  against  the  death  penalty;  but  you  know  that  since  the 
B<Msheviki  have  been  in  power  they  have  enforced  the  death  penalty. 
That  is  everyday  bread  for  them.  That  is  one  thing  they  put  into 
practice.    You  Imow  how  it  has  been  in  PetrograU. 

I  want  to  tell  you  several  stories  in  order  to  illustrate  the  attitude 
of  the  Bolsheviks  toward  us.  When  the  Kerensky  government  col- 
lapsed the  only  military  force  left  in  Eussia  was  ourselves. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  composed  of  50,000  men,  and  we  could  have 
done  with  Russia  what  we  wanted.  We  had  all  of  Siberia  in  our 
hands,  and  we  could  do  in  Bussia  absolutely  what  we  wanted.  There 
was  no  force  to  do  anything  against  us,  because  the  Bolshevik  armies 
did  not  exist.  The  army  which  had  been  on  the  front  fled  in  dis- 
order, looting,  and  at  this  time  the  Germans  and  the  Bolsheviks  had 
only  one  force  which  was  a  real  force,  and  that  was  the  Letts.  At 
this  time  they  had  about  six  regiments  of  Letts. 

Senator  Stekling.  Making  how  many  men,  the  six  regiments? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  About  15,000  men.  In  regard  to  the  Letts,  the  Letts 
are  a  great  people,  and  they  fought  the  Grermans.  They  hated  the 
Germans.  They  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Germans,  and  they 
fought  very  bravely  in  the  Russian  ranks  against  the  Germans,  sis 
voluntary  regiments.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  armies,  the 
Germans  occupied  their  territory,  and  the  Lettish  regiments  stayed 
in  Russia.  The  Bolsheviks  promised  them  money  and  everythmg, 
because  the  Bolsheviks  counted  that  they  would  be  best  supported 
by  people  who  did  not  understand  them,  a  foreign  people,  ana  they 
tried  to  convert  those  Letts. 

The  Letts  suffered  from  the  German  landowners,  and  we  must  not 
wonder  at  their  revolutionary  ideas  because  of  the  treatment  they 
have  received  from  the  German  landowners  in  Russia,  the  Russian 
and  German  landowners  who  had  been  supported  by  the  old  regime. 
They  have  suffered  so  that  their  radical  socialistic  ideas  are  for  them 
very  nice  and  very  agreeable.  The  Letts  were  away  from  their 
homes,  arid  they  had  nowhere  to  go,  and  had  nothing  to  live  on,  and 
the  Bolsheviki  promised  them  money  and  plenty  of  money,  and  why 
not  take  it?  It  is  a  good  life,  and  you  know  what  it  means  for  a 
soldier  who  has  fought  one  year  or  two  years  in  the  trenches.  His 
moral  judgment  is  not  such  as  yours  who  are  here  in  peace  and  in 
orderly  circumstances.  If  you  see  your  friends  die  every  day,  and 
these  other  horrors,  your  mind  is  changed  and  your  judgment  is 
altered.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Letts  have  been  won  so  quickly 
and  so  easily  as  they  have  been  won  to  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on  and  tell  us  what  they  did  there. 

Col.  HtJRBAN.  At  this  time,  as  I  (old  you,  the  Bolsheviks  had  only 
those  Letts,  because  is  to  the  Russian  units  of  Red  Guards,  it  is  to 
laugh. 

Senator  XEidsoN.  Did  they  form  what  they  call  Red  Guards? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  is  for  children;  it  is  for  boy  scouts. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik  army,  then,  was 
this  detachment  ol  Letts.    Did  they  recruit  any  more? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  can  not  say  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik 
army. 
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Senalor  Neusox.  Did  not  the  Bolsheviki  fonn  an  Army  I 

CoL  HuBRjLN.  Yes,  they  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  started  with  the  Letts,  did  they  not  i 

Col.  HuBBAx.  No:  the  Letts  have  been  fitting  three  years.  They 
have  been  a  ready  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  thev  not  take  the  Letts  into  the  Bed  annv  i 

Col.  HuBBAN.  Yes:  they  took  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  savthev  started  with  them.  Now,  where  did 
they  fiet  the  rest  of  their  forces — ^from  what  sources  i 

Col  Hubban.  At  this  time  they  had  a  sort  of  burglars*  army,  but 
it  was  not  a  militarv  force.  We  had  been  retreating  frmn  the 
Ukraine  because  the  Germans  were  advancing.  The  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  soviet  socialistic  republic  was  the  title 
of  the  commandant  of  the  Bolshevik  army,  and  his  army  consisted 
of  about — I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  get  together  an  army  of  some  kind 
there  in  Petrogradf  Did  the  Bolsheviki  get  together  an  army  in 
Petrograd? 

Col.  Hubban.  In  Petrograd  were  the  Red  Guards,  but  they  had 
only  the  Letts  there,  and  it  was  not  a  considerable  force. 

^nator  Nelson.  Well,  after  they  got  the  Letts  did  they  increase 
their  army.    Did  they  get  any  more  into  the  Bed  Guards  i 

Col.  Hubban.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  AVhere  did  they  get  them  from  i 

Col.  Hubban.  From  the  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  tlie  people  I 

Col.  Hubban.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  class  of  people? 

Col.  Hubban.  Pardon  me,  and  I  will  eJtplain.  You  can  not  nn~ 
derstand  if  I  jiunp  around. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  Red  army  did  they  get? 

Col.  Hubban.  When? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  when  it  started. 

Col.  Hubban.  It  is  very  important  when. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  about  the  Red  army.  Go  on  and  tell  u> 
about  it. 

Col.  Hubban.  In  the  beginning  there  were  nothing  but  the  Bol- 
sheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand  there  was  nothing  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  go  on  and  tell  us  how  they  got  their  Red  Army. 

Col.  HuRBAX.  Pardon  me,  and  I  will  explain  my  experiences  and 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Bolsheviki  has  been  toward  us,  and  I  think 
if  I  explain  it  you  will  have  a  picture  of  their  attitude,  and  after 
a  while  I  can  answer  all  your  questions.    I  have  not  prepared  any- 
thing, and  I  must  fight  with  the  language,  too. 

As  I  told  you,  when  the  Bolsheviki  started  we  were  the  onlv 
force.  All  of  the  Russians  asked  us  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki, 
but  since  the  Bolsheviki  assumed  power  we  have  been  absolutely 
neutral,  and  we  had  many  reasons  for  that  attitude.  First,  we  have- 
been  guests  in  Russia,  and  we  did  not  have  the  right  to  mix  our- 
selves in  absolutely  Russian  questions.  That  was  one  thing.  The* 
second  reason  was  that  we  saw  the  absolute  inability  of  the  pro- 
visional go^'ernment  and  of  the  other  socialistic  parties  to  get  out 
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of  this  trouble,  and  we  thought  that  the  Bolsheviki,  because  they 
have  nice  ideas,  would  die  from  themselves,  and  through  the  trouble 
there  would  arise  in  Russia  a  real  force  which  would  unite  the  whole 
nation.  That  was  our  point  of  view,  and  that  is  why  we  maintained 
absolute  neutraJity  toward  the  Bolsheviki. 

When  the  Bolsheviki  assumed  control,  at  that  time  we  were  on 
the  front  in  the  I'^kraine,  and  the  Bolsheviki  took  Petrograd,  and 
afterwards  took  Moscow,  and  then  took  the  headquarters  of  Miliukov, 
and  now  the  only  province  which  is  not  under  the  soviet  government 
of  the  Bolsheviki  is  the  Ukraine. 

Now,  the  Bolsheviki  formed  some  kind  of  an  armv  from  the 
Letts,  because  the  Letts  had  been  held  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  to 
save  the  government,  and  they  made  some  kind  of  an  army  from  the 
people  that  they  got  there,  but  it  was  not  many  thousand  men.  Then, 
what  they  calf  the  Red  (iuards  went  to  the  TTkraine,  and  in  the 
Ukraine  there  was  the  Ukrainian  Army  which  was  as  absolutely 
worthless  from  a  military  standpoint  as  the  Bolsheviki.  As  a  mili- 
tary organization,  they  were  as  absolutely  worthless  as  the  Bolshe- 
viki.   We  were  in  the  middle  between  them. 

Now,  what  did  we  do?  We  maintained  absolute  neutrality.  We 
only  guarded  the  people  and  saw  that  there  was  no  murder  and  no 
looting  in  the  zone  where  we  were;  but  if  the  Ukrainian  army  came 
through  our  place  we  let  them  pass,  and  if  the  Bolsheviks  came  we 
let  them  pass;  but  we  proved  absolutely  to  the  Bolsheviks  that  we 
were  not  against  them.  We  did  not  sympathize  with  them,  every- 
body knows,  but  we  were  not  against  them,  because  we  had  no  right 
to  he  against  them. 

Second,  if  we  would  fight  with  them  we  could  not  go  to  anyone 
whom  we  could  trust.  There  was  nobody  in  Russia  to  form  a  govern- 
ment; no  one  party,  no  one  organization;  nobody  was  there.  That  is 
the  reason  our  attitude  toward  the  Bolsheviki  was  absolutely  neutral. 
We  helped  to  maintain  order.  At  this  time  one  of  their  commanders, 
■who  had  formerly  been  a  supporter  of  the  old  Tsar's  regime,  got 
some  hundred  million  of  rubles  and  went  away.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  been  killed  or  not.  At  this  time  most  of  the  Bolshevik 
commissars  were  from  the  former  guard  officers. 

I  will  tell  you  about  two  of  them  to  illustrate  how  these  people 
have  acted.  They  came  to  the  Ukraine  and  they  fought,  they  came 
to  Kiev  and  they  fought,  and  in  Kiev  there  were  many  Russian 
officers,  who  were' unorganized,  and  they  were  murdered  like  chickens. 

It  is  true  that  perhaps  we  could  fight  such  a  thing,  because  it 
would  only  take  one  battalion  to  beat  their  armies — ^that  is,  one  bat- 
talion from  our  real  military  force — ^but  we  could  not  do  it,  because 
we  fought  for  our  cause  and  we  were  saving  our  army  to  fight  the 
Germans;  and  at  this  time  we  agreed  with  the  allied  commander 
that  our  armjy  would  be  a  part  of  the  allied  army,  a  part  of  the 
French  Army.  We  accepted  the  highest  command  or  the  French,  and 
our  army  has  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  French  Army.  At  this 
time,  as  I  say,  we  had  found  a  way  to  get  out  of  Russia  and  to  fiffht 
for  our  cause,  because  when  the  peace  conference  came,  if  the  Czecho- 
slovaks had  an  army,  the  peace  conference  must  hear  us.  They  could 
not  refuse,  because  we  would  not  demobilize.  It  was  our  plan  that 
*we  mast  have  an  army.    We  must  be  represented  as  a  nation  in  the 
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peace  conference.  We  would  not  let  our  army  be  demobilized  by  any- 
body. It  was  our  plan,  and  we  brou^bt  it  throu^  as  you  know,  and 
our  representatives  are  in  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  Colonel,  can  you  not  tell  us  something  of 
the  terrorism  i 

Col.  HuBBAN.  I  can  tell  you  about  the  Bolsheviki.  They  main- 
tained a  secret  diplomacy.  When  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power 
we  dealt  with  them,  and  we  have  dealt  with  them  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  told  them,  "  You  are  here,  and  it  happens  that  we  are  here. 
Let  us  go  out.  We  do  not  care  about  you.  Let  us  go  out  from  Rus- 
sia. Our  plan  is  to  go  to  France.  We  have  helped  to  crush  Austria- 
Hungary,  wjiich  forced  upon  you  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty." 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  out  of  Russia  to  France? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  We  stalled  to  go. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  did  you  go? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  myself  came  to  the  United  Staters. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  mean  you.  I  mean  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  As  vou  know,  manv  of  us  were  in  Vladivostok,  and 
that  is  what  I  will  tell  you.  Now,  not  to  make  a  long  story,  we 
dealt  with  the  commissars  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  and  asked 
them  to  let  us  go  out,  and  one  way  was  through  Siberia.  We  said: 
"  We  are  absolutely  loyal  to  you.  Let  us  go  through  Siberia."  At 
this  time  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  March.  After  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty  the  Grerman  representatives  came  to  Moscow,  in  the  foi^eign 
department  of  Mr.  Tchitcherin.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Reed 
from  America  has  been  there,  but  Mr.  Williams  can  tell  you  that  he 
met  there  German  representatives,  German  officers,  who  acted  as 
Russians.  Mr.' Reed  has  been  there  and  talked  to  them,  and  he  must 
know  it. 

Our  50,000  men  on  the  western  front  wa.s  nothing,  but  the  political 
force  of  our  army  has  been  bigger  than  our  one  army.  The  political 
force  of  our  army  corps  of  50,000  men  has  been  three  or  four  times 
stronger  than  any  of  the  allies,  because  we  ha,ve  been  a  regular  army 
from  this  state  against  which  we  are  fighting.  You  understand  me  ? 
So  the  Germans  made  a  pressure  to  disorganize  us  and  stop  us.  They 
did  that.  They  tried  it.  We  made  an  agreement  with  them  that  we 
would  prove  our  neutrality,  and  we  gave  them  all  our  arms.  We 
disarmed.  We  had  a  gi-eat  deal  of  arms.  We  disarmed,  and  the 
Bolsheviki  allowed  us  to  go  out,  but  afterwards,  after  we  started  our 
trip,  part  of  our  force  was  in  Vladivostok  and  the  other  part  was  on 
its  way  to  Siberia,  6,000  miles  away.  When  our  50,000  men  were  on 
their  way  to  Siberia,  6,000  miles  away,  we  were  attacked  by  the 
Bolsheviki ;  not  by  the  Bolshevik  government,  but  these  attacks  were 
made  by  German  and  Austrian  prisoners.  The  Bolshevik  government 
organized  the  Grerman  prisoners  and  the  German  younger  officers, 
not  socialists.  The  commanders  of  the  Bolshevik  armies  against  us 
were  not  socialist  Germans,  but  were  Prussian  officers,  diflferent  noble- 
men and  everything,  and  they  attacked  us,  stating  that  we  were  going 
to  help  Japan,  and  imperialistic  government,  and  in  view  of  that  they 
attacked  us  and  attempted  to  destroy  us.  It  was  the  order  of  Trotsky 
to  disorganize  us  and  send  us  to  the  prison  camps  as  prisoners,  and 
we  were  disarmed.    You  know  the  strength  of  the  Bolsheviki.    We 
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had  been  disarmed  and  our  train  had  only  about  10  rifles  and  some 
hand  grenades,  and,  as  you  taiow,  we  were  attacked  by  thousands 
armed  with  machine  guns;  but  everywhere  we  succeeded,  and  all  of 
Siberia  was  in  our  hands  in  one  week.  Everywhere  the  red  armies 
were  disarmed,  and  we  started  our  trip  to  go  out.  Afterwards,  as  you 
know,  came  the  intervention,  and  we  have  been  asked  by  the  allies  to 
stay  there  and  hold  the  Ural  front,  and  not  to  let  the  Germans  get 
into  Siberia  a  foot. 

Senator  Overman.  Now  come  down  to  Petrograd  and  the  condi- 
tions among  the  people  in  Petrograd,  and  the  terrorism. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  One  question  which  is  asked  many  times  is,  "  How 
is  it  possible  that  3  per  cent  can  reign  over  180,000,600?    How  is  it 

gossible  ?  What  you  say  is  not  true.  The  Bolsheviks  must  be  more  in 
lUSsia."  It  is  absolutely  true.  I  agree  with  those  who  have  told  you 
that  the  workmen  are  not  Bolsheviks,  the  peasants  are  not  Bolsheviks, 
but  the  Bolsheviks  are  only  people  who  are  starving,  who  have  not 
got  food,  and  go  in  the  red  army  because  there  they  get  food. 
They  are  the  Letts  and  the  Chinese  and  the  Magyars  and  Germans. 
The  Bolsheviks  are  ruling  absolutely  only  by  terror.  The  Russian 
people  are  accustomed  to  terror.  They  have  been  obedient  to  the  old 
r6gmie  because  the  old  regime  governed  by  terrorism.  The  Bol- 
sheviks are  clever  men.  They  know  with  whom  they  are  dealing, 
and  they  use  the  same  methods,  only  in  a  more  brutal  manner.  The 
red  army  is  now  a  real,  organized  military  force.  It  has  been 
organizeii  by  German  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  former 
Russian  officers  have  been  forced  iiito  it,  having  no  other  way  to  live. 
The  red  army  is  now  cruelly  disciplined,  much  more  cruelly  than  it 
was  under  the  Czar's  regime,  and  with  such  units  you  do  not  need 
much  terrorism.  Without  any  scruples,  with  shooting  and  looting 
and  killing  you  can  reign  with  a  few  people  over  many,  many  men. 
The  other  Russian  organizations  to-day,  the  socialists  parties,  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  democratic  parties,  and  the  libertal  pai*ties,  are  ab- 
solutely unable  to  do  anything.  * 

Senator  Overman.  On  account  of  the  terror? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  On  account  of  weakness  and  the  inability  to  unite 
themselves  and  understand  the  big  task  that  is  before  them.  If  you 
were  to  thrown  out  the  Bolsheviks  to-day  and  leave  only  the  Russians 
you  would  have  exactly  the  same  condition  as  you  have  under  the 
Bolsheviks.  You  would  have  the  Mensheviks,  the  social  revolution- 
ists, the  Lettish,  the  Siberian  government,  the  Bolsheviks.  You 
would  have  20  governments,  and  no  one  government  could  make 
order.  You  see,  half  of  Siberia  is  not  yet  free.  They  can  not  organ- 
ize a  strong  government,  and  that  is  why  they  now  reign  absolutely 
by  terror. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  making  an  argimient  which  we  all 
agree  is  a  good  one,  but  I  want  to  know  the  facts  of  the  reign  of 
terror  in  those  countries. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  we  want  you  to  tell  us — what  you 
saw.  We  do  not  care  to  have  any  argument.  We  do  not  want  your 
argument.    We  want  you  to  tell  us  what  you  saw  and  heard. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  These  are  facts  that  I  tell.  Everybody  has  his  way. 
It  is  very  hard  to  tell. 
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Seoator  Nelson.  What  did  jom  see  the  led  guard  do  in  Pelro- 
erad^ 

Col.  HuBBAN.  Just  as  I  hare  described  here.  The  red  guard  has 
been  absolutely  undisciplined.  They  are  absolutely  criminals.  You 
have  looting,  killing;  and  in  Kiev  many  officers — ^I  do  not  know  how 
many,  but  I  heard  5,000 — have  been  killed  like  chickens. 

Senator  Oveemax.  What  became  of  the  old  Russian  officers  in  the 
umy,  who  fou^t  so  well? 

Col.  HuBBAN.  Some  escaped  to  Siberia.  Some  stayed  there^  and  a 
zreat  number  of  them  hare  been  killed. 

SenatiH-  Xedson.  By  the  Bolsheviki  i 

Col.  HuBBAX.  By  the  Bolslieviki,  yes:  the  greater  number  of 
Lhem.  Those  who  did  not  join  with  them,  most  of  them  have  been 
killed.  It  is  not  such  a  story.  I  had  been  in  the  ho^ital,  and  the 
first  time  I  went  out  I  went  on  the  street,  and  I  saw  a  Kussian  officer 
who  had  been  wounded.  I  had  civilian  clothes  on,  and  he  had  a 
uniform.  We  came  to  a  red  guard,  and  he  shoots  him  down  with 
me.    Such  things  we  have  every  day. 

Senator  O^-erman.  They  aiv  shooting  people  on  the  streets  every 
dav? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Xecsox.  Wlien  did  you  leave  Petrograd  i 

Col.  HuRBAx.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  1918. 

Senator  Nelsox.  Last  March? 

Col.  HuRBAx.  Yes. 

Senator  Overmax.  You  were*  sent  over  here  by  your  country  as  a 
representative  ? 

Col.  HuRBAx.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Senator  Nelsox.  You  are  a  delegate  from  the  Czecho-Slavs  i 

Col.  HuRBAX.  I  am  now  military  attache  here  in  our  legation. 

Senator  Nelsox.  You  have  a  legation  here?    ' 

Col.  Htjrbax.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overmax.  Who  is  your  minister? 

Col.  HuRBAX.  Mr. . 


Senator  Nelsox.  The  government  you  hope  to  form  in  Eui-ope 

Col.  HuRBAX.  We  have  formed  it. 

Senator  Nelsox.  That  is  not  a  pait  of  Hungary :  it  is  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  ? 

Col.  HuRBAx.  Slovakia  is  a  part  of  Hungary. 

Senator  Nelsox.  The  government  voti  propose  to  form  tliere,  or 
have  formed,  as  you  say,  is  Bohemia,  or  what  the  Germans  call 
Perma,  and  then  Moravia  or  Moraine,  and  what  you  call  Slovakia. 

Col.  HuRBAX.  Silesia  and  Slovakia;  yes. 

Senator  Nelsox.  And  that  constitutes  the  new  State  of  Bohemia? 
What  name  have  vou  given  it  ? 

Col.  Httrbax.  tVe  do  not  care  about  the  name.  AVe  have  much 
more. 

Senator  Nelsox.  You  have  given  the  state  some  name,  have  you 
not? 

Col.  Hurbax.  Yes. 

Senator  Overmax.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Col.  Hurbax.  I  do  not  know,  myself,  yet  how  it  will  be. 

Senator  Nelsox.  You  are  likelv  to  call  it  Bohemia,  ai*e  von  not? 
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Col.  HuRBAN.  No;  we  do  not  like  that  name. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  old  name. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Because  many  people,  if  you  say  Bohemia,  think 
thev  are  gypsies. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  Czech  name  for  Bohemia? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  The  Czechs.    What  thev  call  it  now  is  not  Bohemia, 
but  Czechs. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  call  them  Czechs? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Czechs  and  Czecho-Slovaks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  country,  Czechs? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  No;  Czechs  is  like  English. 

Senator  Nelson,  Well,  that  is  the  name  of  the  people.  What  do 
you  call  the  country  in  your  language — ^in  the  Czech  language  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Czecho,  and  Czecho-Slovaks  are  the  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  call  it  in  English  Bohemia,  and  the  Germans 
call  it  Perma.  Now,  what  do  vou  call  it  ?  What  do  the  Bohemians 
-^all  it  in  their  language  ? 

Col.  HuRBAX.  They  call  a  part  Bohemia,  because  Bohemia  is  only 
one  part. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  do  not  answer  the  question.  Why  do 
you  not  tell  us  something?  Have  not  the  Bohemians  a  name  for  their 
.country  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Now;  the  new  state? 

Senator  Nelson.  No  ;  have  they  not  had  a  name  for  their  country  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Sure. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  Bohemian  language? 

Col.  HtTRBAN.  Czecho. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  name  of  it? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Nbdbon.  That  is  the  Bohemian  name  for  the  country  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  for  one  part  of  it,  one  state. 

Senator  Neijbon.  What  is  the  Czech  name  for  Moravia  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  is  Moravia,  and  then  Silesia  and  Slovakia;  but 
liow  it  will  be  called  the  next  time,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nbi^son.  The  capital  of  your  new  state  is  Prague? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Yes;  Prague. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  take  in  anv  part  of  Silesia? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  is  a  question  for  the  peace  conference  now. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  Prague — m  what  province? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  It  is  in  Bohemia.  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
this  terror.  As  we  started  our  trip  the  Bolsheviki  everywhere  tried 
to  attack  us,  and  they  used  this  terror. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  order  that  we  may  get  a  clear  idea — how  did 
you  get  out  of  the  country?  You  left  there  in  March.  Which  way 
did  you  come  out  of  the  country?    Did  you  come  by  Vladivostok? 

Col.  HijRBAN.  I  was  with  our  troops,  and  we  came  with  the  first 
train  which  was  on  the  way,  and  we  came  to  Vladivostok.  Our  presi- 
dent  has  been  here  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  you  saw  on  your  journey.  What 
did  the  Czecho-Slovaks  do  there  ?    Tell  us  about  that. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  have  been  going  as  a  member  of  our  provisional 
government. 
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Senator  "Svlbon.  I  know,  but  coming  through  on  the  railroad  to 
Vladiyostok,  did  you  not  see  any  Czeeho*Sloyak  forces? 

CoL  HuBBAN.  1  have  been  in  those  forces. 

Soiator  Nee^on.  Then,  why  not  tell  us  2 

Col.  HuBBAN.  That  is  what  I  am  teUing. 

Senator  Otsbman.  Gro  ahead. 

Col.  HuBBAK.  I  can  tell  you  something  like  that.  The  train  that 
I  was  on  had  about  900  soldiers  on  it — one  battalion — and  as  we 
came  through  we  gave  our  arms  away  to  prove  our  loyalty  toward 
the  Bokhevika  At  every  station  where  there  was  a  soviet  we  were 
surrounded  by  red  guards — so-called  red  guards,  for  the  most  part 
Germans — and  we  had  some  arms,  and  in  the  night  we  were  all  sur- 
rounded by  machine  guns,  and  thiey  came  in  and  said  we  must  give 
up  all  the  i^est  of  our  arms  oc  we  would  be  shot  down.  We  began 
to  talk  with  the  Russians,  but  not  with  the  Germans.  The  Germans 
we  did  not  talk  with ;  we  killed  them.  You  could  argue  with  these 
people  because  they  knew  we  were  not  afraid  uf  them.    It  so  hap- 

Sened  that  some  of  the  trains  coming  to  Vladivostok  encountered  big" 
istnrbances.  My  train  was  not  in  the  fighting,  but  only  the  trains 
which  had  been  attacked  by  the  Grermans  and  the  Magyar  red  guards- 
which  were  under  their  command.  As  we  were  going  through  Si- 
beria, which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks,  we  were  going  on. 
the  Amur  Railroad,  the  northern  railroad. 

Senator  Nemon.  You  went  down  the  Amur? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  The  Amur  railroad  through  to  Vladivostok. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  did  not  go  down  the  Amur,  then,  to  the- 
mouth  ? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  Everywhere  the  Russians  asked  us  to  overthrow  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  peasants  eaine  and  begged  us  to  overthrow  the  Bol- 
sheviki.    We  told  them  it  was  not  our  business. 

Senator  Ovixman.  What  would  become  of  the  people  there  if  the 
army  moved  out? 

Col.  HuRBAN.  After  we  got  to  Siberia  we  stayed  in  Siberia,  and 
afterwards  we  got  all  of  Siberia  in  our  hands. 

I  will  tell  you  an  interesting  thing.  I  talked  with  the  engineer 
and  asked  him  if  he  voted  for  the  soviet.  ''  No ;  I  have  no  right  to- 
vote."  "  Why  ?  '*  "  Because  on  my  engine  are  two  mega  who  are  heat- 
ing the  ^igine,  and  I  must  direct  those  people  how  to  heat  the  ^i- 
gine,  and  because  I  must  direct  them  I  am  an  oppressor,  and  I  have 
no  right  to  rote.''    Only  these  people  vote  who  work  on  the  engine. 

If  you  have  some  questicms,  I  would  like  to  answer. 

S^iator  OviBMAN.  If  you  have  a  statement  in  writing,  you  may 
put  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  HuRRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  HuME8.  Did  you  see  anv  of  the  terrorism  of  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Kiev? 

(Maji.  Edwin  Lowry  Humes  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  of  the  T'nited  States  on  February  18,  1919,  and  thereafter  in 
civilian  life  continued  to  act  as  counsel  to  the  subcommittee.) 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  was  in  the  hospital  in  Petrograd.  I  did  not  see 
it.  I  did  see  it  in  Petrograd  many  times,  but  not  in  Kiev.  But  we- 
have  photographs  of  those  things,  because  our  Army  has  been  there. 
Two  of  our  omcers  have  been  kifled  by  mistake. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  photographs  illustrating  the  barbarity  and 
the  cruelties  and  the  assassinations  over  theare? 

Col.  HtTRBAN.  No ;  all  these  are  here  in  our  Army.  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing.  We  have  a  photo^aph  by  an  officer  who  came  from  Vladi- 
vostok, of  a  doctor,  a  Russian  man,  who  helped  our  wounded  men 
when  we  fought  with  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Germans,  and  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  killed.  His  photograph  I  can 
^how  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  a  doctor  ? 

Col.  HuBBAN.  He  was  a  doctor.  He  helped  our  wounded  men,  and 
be  had  been  captured,  and  his  photograph  we  have  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  he  be  allowed  to 
put  in  a  written  statement,  and  that  will  save  us  time. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right,  you  just  put  in  your  written  state- 
ment.   You  can  write  it  out  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  That  will  be  much  easier  for  me. 

Senator  Overman.  Just  put  it  in  the  record  so  we  can  read  it. 
We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Col.  HuRBAN.  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  the  ^eater  part  of 
what  Mr.  John  Reed  and  Mr.  Nuorteva  and  Mr.  Williams  said  about 
us  to  the  working  people  of  Chicago  is  a  lie. 

TESTIMONY  OF  lOl.  GAEL  W.  ACKESMAN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Correspondent,  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  HnMEs.  Have  you  recently  been  in  Russia  and  Siberia? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  have  been  in  Siberia  for  three  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  On  the  23d  of  December. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Last? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  in  your  own  way 
just  what  you  observed  with  reference  to  the  practical  operations  of 
the  Bolsheviki  wherever  they  are  carrying  on  their  activities? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  When  I  was  in  Siberia,  of  course,  the  Bolsheviki 
were  not  in  power.  I  went  there  in  October  after  the  allies  had 
landed  in  Vladivostok.  At  that  time  there  was  in  existence  in  Omsk 
an  all-Russian  government,  which  had  been  selected  at  Ufa  and  or- 
ganized in  Omsk.  This  government  was  composed  of  a  directorate 
of  five  men,  of  a  council  of  ministers,  and  a  constituent  assembly. 
When  I  arrived  in  Omsk  this  government  was  still  in  power,  but  on 
the  16th  of  November  it  was  overthrown  and  the  Kolchak  dictator- 
ship came  in  power,  and  since  then  Kolchak  has  been  the  supreme 
commander  of  Siberia,  with  everybody  else  questioning  his  authority. 

Mr.  HuMKS.  Is  he  a  Bolshevik  ? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  No;  he  is  not.  What  his  politics  are  no  one 
knows.  He  probably  represents  the  military  party,  although  he 
states  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  constituent  assembly  "to  decide  what 
form  of  government  Bussia  should  have. 
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Senator  Overman.  You  did  not  observe  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  The  Bolsheviki  are  very  strong  in  Siberia,  and 
their  propaganda  is  the  strongest  propaganda  in  Siberia  to-day. 
They  are  not  in  power,  however :  that  is,  they  do  not  have  the  politi- 
cal power. 

Senator  Neuson.  In  whose  hands  is  the  power  there? 

Mr.  AcKERMAK.  The  power,  when  I  left  in  December,  was  divided. 
Admiral  Kolchak,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  supreme  dictator  and 
the  head  of  the  Siberian  government,  controlled  practically  the  dis- 
trict around  Omsk  and  the  Ural  Mountain  district.  When  I  left 
Omsk  and  was  on  my  way  to  Irkutsk  I  passed  through  the  district 
which  was  controlled  by  the  Cossack  leader,  Onankoff.  At  that  time 
Onankoff  declared  he  would  not  support  Kolchak,  and  when  I  arrived 
at  another  town  another  Cossack  leader  was  in  power,  and  he  said 
he  would  not  support  Kolchak. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  were  anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Yes;  they  were  all  anti-Bolshevik. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  the  Bolshevik  authorities  have  no  power  in 
Siberia? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  They  have  no  political  power;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  power  is  divided  between  the  forces  that 
Admiral  Kolchak  is  trying  to  gather  up,  and  the  Cossacks  ? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Yes,  sir.  The  Bolsheviki,  however,  are  very 
active  in  Siberia,  and  everywhere  I  went  I  heard  of  their  propa- 

fanda.  Everyone  speaks  of  it,  including  Americans  and  Czecho- 
lovaks  who  were  in  various  cities. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  get  off  of  the  railroad  and  go  back  into 
the  country? 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  stoj)  at  the  stations  and  converse  with 
the  people?    Can  you  talk  Russian? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  can  not  speak  Russian.  I  had  the  very  good 
fortune  of  traveling  with  Mr.  Bernstein,  who  speaks  Russian,  and 
also  interviewed  the  people  through  my  attorney.  In  the  cities  I  had 
my  interpreter  and  traveled  with  the  mterpreter. 

Senator  Overman.  You  can  not  tell  us  anything  of  the  acts  of  ter- 
rorism of  the  Bolsheviki  there,  at  all? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  do  not  know  anything  from  first  hand  infor- 
mation as  to  the  Bolsheviki  terrorism. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Did  you  go  as  far  west  as  Perm? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  was  not  as  far  west  as  Perm.  I  went  as  far 
west  as  one  could  go  at  that  time.    Perm  was  taken  after  we  left. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  just  barely  across  the  Ural  Mountains? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  did  not  go  into  Russia  proper? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  No,  sir. 

(At  12.05  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursdav,  Februarv  20. 1919,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjounmient,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman).  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

Senator  O^-erman.  The  subconmiittee  will  come  to  order.  Miss 
Bryant  will  be  heard  now. 

Miss  Bryant,  do  you  believe  in  God  and  in  the  sanctity  of  an  oath? 

Miss  Brtant.  Certainly  I  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 

Senator  Eonq.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  God? 

Miss  Brtant.  I  suppose  there  is  a  God.    I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Senator  Xelson.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Christian  religion? 

Miss  Bryant.  Certainly  not.  I  believe  all  people  should  have 
whatever  religion  they  wish,  because  that  is  one  of  the  things 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  not  a  Christian,  then? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  christened  in  the  Catholic  church. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  you  now,  a  Christian? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  suppose  that  I  am. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  Christ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  say  that  I  did  not  believe  in  Christ. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  do  you  believe  in  Christ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  in  the  teachings  of  Christ,  Senator  Nelson. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  believe  in  God? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  I  will  concede  that  I  believe  in  God,  Senator 
Overman. 

Senator  King.  This  is  important,  because  a  person  who  has  no 
conception  of  God  does  not  have  any  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
and  an  oath  would  be  meaningless. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  believe  in  a  punishment  hereafter  and 
a  reward  for  duty  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  being  tried  for  witch- 
craft. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  not,  at  all. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  hear  any  other  witness  put  through  such 
an  ordeal. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  not  an  ordeal.  It  is  the  ordinary  procedure 
in  court  to  see  if  a  witness  appreciates  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
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Miss  Bryant.  Very  well;  I  will  concede — I  will  concede  that  there 
is  a  hell. 

Senator  Woloott.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 
Miss  Bryant.  Or  that  there  is  a  life  hereafter. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LOUISE  BBTANT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Miss  Bryant.  I  certainly  do ;  and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  come 
before  this  committee  at  my  own  request. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  I  want  to  find  out  about  matters  in  Russia 
and  what  you  observed  there.    What  is  your  name  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  my  name  and  my  ancestry 
or  anything  you  wish.  My  name  is  Mrs.  John  Reed.  My  legal  name 
is  Ix)uise  Bryant.  In  New  York  State  a  woman  can  keep  her  pen 
name  for  her  legal  name.  That  is  the  name  that  I  have  used  as  a 
correspondent  for  many  years. 

Senator  Overman.  Louise  Bryant;  trnd  your  real  name  is? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mrs.  John  Reed.  Just  the  same  as  Mrs.  George 
Cram  Cook  has  used  the  name  of  Susan  Glaspell,  her  pen  name,  and 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  who  is  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  will  answer  the  questions  as  we  ask  them 
of  you,  we  can  get  along  much  better. 

Miss  Bryant.  Senator  Ovennan,  I  know  that  I  have  certain  rights 
as  an  American  citizen.  I  know  that  I  can  answer  these  questions  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  that  no  previous  witness  has  been  stopped, 
and  if  you  stop  me  you  do  not  give  me  a  fair  trial. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  are  not  on  trial. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  feel  as  if  I  were. 

Senator  King.  You  asked  to  come  here,  and  we  can  hear  you  or  not, 
as  we  prefer.  We  will  ask  you  certain  questions  and  you  can  answer 
them  as  you  please. 

Senator  Overman.  Your  home  is  in  New  York? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  have  you  been  Hving  since  you  have  been 
in  Washington  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  stopped  for  a  while  at  the  National  Women's 
Party  headquarters,  and  then  I  went  to  the  Capitol  Park  Hotel,  where 
I  am  at  present. 

Senator  Overman.  You  got  up  this  meeting  here  in  Washington? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not.  I  have  requests,  and  all  people  coming 
from  Russia  have  more  requests  than  they  can  answer,  to  tell  what 
they  know  about  Russia,  because  people  are  anxious  to  know  the  truth 
about  Russia.  That  was  only  one  of  many  meetings  at  which  I 
spoke. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  said  that  you  were  at  the  National  Women's 
Party  headquarters? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  belong  to  the  picket  squad  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  truth 
about  Russia,  but  I  did.  I  believe  in  equality  for  women  as  well  as 
for  men,  even  in  my  own  country. 
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Senator  Xelson.  Did  you  participate  in  the  burning  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  0^'erman.  You  did  not  participate  in  the  burning  in 
effigy? 

Miss  Bryakt.  I  did ;  and  I  went  on  a  hunger  strike. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that;  you  went  to  jail? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  went  to  jail  and  went  on  a  hunger  strike.  If  you 
go  without  food  and  become  weak,  the  authorities  let  you  out  because 
they  do  not  want  you  to  die  in  prison. 

Senator  King.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  lived  in  New  York? 
You  lived  in  Oregon,  did  you  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  And  were  the  wife  of  a  dentist  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  you  would  let  me,  please,  tell  you 
something  about  Kussia. 

Senator  King.  We  want  to  know  something  about  the  character  of 
the  person  who  testifies,  so  that  we  can  determine  what  credit  to  give 
to  the  testimony.    Then,  you  afterwards  married  Mr.  Reed  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  And  you  and  Mr.  Reed  went  to  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  We  did. 

Senator  King.  You  swore  down  in  the  State  Department  before 
vou  went  to  Russia  that  you  would  not  engage  in  political  propaganda 
there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did ;  and  I  kept  my  word. 

Senator  King.  You  have  answered  my  question  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did. 

Senator  King.  You  engaged  in  political  propaganda  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  engage  in  political  propaganda.  I  made 
certain  reports  to  Col.  Robins. 

Senator  King.  You  participated  in  meetings  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Please  prove  that,  will  you,  that  I  participated  iu 
soviet  meetings? 

Senator  King.  You  participated  in  Bolshevik  meetings  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  How  did  I  ?    I  took  down  notes  as  a  reporter. 

Senator  King.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  King.  You  were  present  at  those  meetings  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Certainly ;  all  the  reporters  were. 

Senator  King.  And  your  husband  and  Mr.  Albert  Rhvs  Williams 
were  on  the  staff  of  the  Bolsheviki  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pro- 
paganda for 

Miss  Bryant.  A  revolution  in  Germany. 

Senator  King.  For  the  Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  for  a  revolution  in  Germany.    I  must  be  exacts 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  your  husband  also,  before  he  left,  take  the 
oath  that  he  would  not  engage  in  propaganda? 

Miss  Bryant.  My  husband  is  in  this  audience.    Ask  him. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  asking  if  you  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  wish  to  refer  that  to  Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  have  to 
answer  that,  and  I  will  not. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I  will  ask  you  this :  Did  your  husband  in  your 
presence  take  such  an  oath,  do  you  know  ? 

Miss  Bryakt.  Yes;  he  took  such  an  oath,  but  I  will  have  to  ex- 
plain that  Col.  Robins  was  particularly  pleased  to  have  him  get  cer- 
tain information  into  Germany  through  the  Soviets.  He  was  very 
glad  to  have  him  go  into  the  foreign  office. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Your  husband,  then,  in  Bussia,  did  engage  in 
Soviet  propaganda? 

Miss  Bryant.  My  husband  in  Bussia  did  a  great  deal  toward 
bringing  about  the  German  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  an  answer  to  your  question. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  your  husband  when  in  Bussia  engage  in  any 
political  activities  ? 

Miss  BRrANT.  Why,  not  that  I  know  of,  except  that  he  worked  in 
the  foreign  office. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  this.  Was  your  husband  employed  by 
the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Employed  for  what  purpose  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  worked  in  the  propaganda  department,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  kind  of  papers.  There  has  never  been  any  secret  about 
this  propaganda.     For  instance 

Senator  Nelson.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  do  not  care  about  it? 

Senator  Nelson.  About  those  papers.    We  want  the  facts. 

Miss  Bryant.  Those  are  the  facts.  You  must  admit  the  facts. 
Here  is  a  paper  printed  in  German,  prepared  for  sending  into  the 
German  lines  in  order  to  make 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  not  be  so  impertinent.     [Applause  and  hisses.] 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  want  any  more  noise  or  we  will  have 
an  executive  session  and  close  this  meeting.  I  want  to  treat  this  lady 
respectfully. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  hope  you  will. 

Senator  Overman.  We  want  to  get  thp  facts,  to  examine  her  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  I  want  her,  at  the  same  time 

Miss  Bryant.  You  said,  Senator  Overman,  that  I  am  not  on  trial 
here.  I  am  a  free  American  citizen.  I  expect  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  courtesy  as  former  witnesses,  and  I  have  not  gotten  it  so  far. 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  this 
room  be  cleared  and  that  no  further  testimony  be  taken  until  the 

room  is  cleared. 

Miss  Bryant.  Everybody  out  ?  I  will  not  testify  unless  it  is  before 
an  open  session.     It  is  very  necessary  that  these  things  be  known. 

Senator  King.  The  stenographer  will  be  here. 

Miss  Bryant.  AJl  other  witnesses  testified  in  open  session. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  make  this  suggestion,  that  the  press  reporters 
remain  and  the  stenographer  remain;  that  the  testimony  be  written 
lip  and  the  witness  be  allowed  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  anybody  else 
in  the  public  may  have  a  copy  of  it 

Miss  Bryant.  May  I  correct  my  copy? 
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Senator  Woloott.  But  this  audience,  which  persists  in  apphiuding, 
should  be  invited  to  leave  the  room. 

Senator  Overman.  I  propose  that  she  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  The  stenographer  will  remain  and  the  newspaper  reporters^ 
but  the  public  will  go  out. 

Miss  Bryant.  May  I  have  the  courtesy  of  going  over  my  remarks'? 

Senator  Overman.  You  shall  have.  You  shall  have  the  same  cour- 
tesy as  any  other  witness. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  ask  that  they  remain. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  ordered  them  to  leave  the  room. 

Mias  Bryant.  You  see,  I  am  the  only  witness  on  the  other  side; 
the  only  witness,  so  far,  who  wants  to  bring  about  amicable  relations 
between  Eussia  and  America. 

Mr.  John  Reed.  May  I  stay?  I  am  John  Reed,  Miss  Bryant's 
husband. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.    ' 

Has  everybody  left  except  the  reporters?  If  there  is  anybody  here 
not  a  reporter,  I  will  ask  him  to  retire. 

I  want  it  to  appear  on  the  record  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
hearing  a  demonstration  occurred,  and  I  warned  the  spectators  that 
if  there  were  anv  more  demonstrations  of  that  kind  I  would  clear 
the  room,  and  in  less  than  10  minutes  there  was  a  much  larger  and 
more  vociferous  demonstration,  and  it  looked  as  though  we  could 
not  proceed  with  the  crowd  with  this  demonstration,  and  I  cleared 
the  room,  all  except  the  newspaper  reporters  and  the  stenographer, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  witness  will  be  put  into  the  record  for  the 
world  to  see. 

Senator  Kino.  May  I  ask  a  question,  just  in  line  with  what  I  was 
asking  a  moment  ago?  Mrs.  Reed,  your  husband  and  Albert  Rhys 
Williams  were  members  of  the  international  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda under  the  direction  of  Boris  Reinstein,  of  Buffalo,  X.  1 .  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  is  now  Lenine's  secretary. 

Senator  King.  Lenine's  secretary? 

Miss  Bryant.  At  the  present  moment. 

Senator  King.  He  went  over  from  this  coimtry  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  he  is  a  Russian. 

Senator  Kino.  And  they  worked  with  other  American  socialists 
who  are  over  there,  who  went  over  from  this  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  there  has  never  been  anv  secret  about  that. 

Senator  King.  So  that  vour  husband  and  Albert  Rhvs  Williams 
were  propagandists  there  for  the  international  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  quite  exactly  say  that.  You  have  to 
specify.  I  know  that  they  worked  in  that  office,  and  I  put  it  into  my 
book.  If  I  had  intended  to  cover  up  anything,  I  would  not  have  done 
that. 

Senator  King.  You  have  stated  this,  have  vou  not : 

Xext  door  was  the  newly  foun(le<l  Burenu  of  International  Revolutionjiry 
Propaj^anda,  under  the  head  of  Boris  Keinstein  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King  (continuing  reading)  : 

where  also  worknl  two  other  American  Socialists,  John  Ueed  and  Alhert  Uhy» 
AVilliams. 
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Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  So  that  your  husband  and  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams 
were  connected  with  the  International  Revolutionary  Propaganda? 

Miss  Bryant..  Yes;  but  they  had  very  particular  work  to  do.  I 
think  the  committee  ought  certainly  to  understand  this.  That  is  why 
I  brought  these  papers.  It  is  the  only  evidence  to  prove  what  they 
did. 

Senator  Kino.  I  was  asking  if  they  belonged? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  would  not  have  written  it  if  they  had  not, 
and  they  never  have  denied  it.  In  fact,  if  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Reed 
will  explain  tlie  whole  thing. 

Senator  King.  In  that  department  was  a  man  named  Radek? 

Miss  Brfant.  Radek;  ves. 

Senator  King.  Who  is  now  under  arrest  in  Germany  because  of 
his  efforts  there  to  create  revolution,  and  to  lead  the  Spartacides  to 
murder,  and  to  destruction  of  the  form  of  government  which  Ebert 
has  formed? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  follow  you  at  all. 

Senator  King.  He  is  in  (xermany? 

Miss  Bryant.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  know,  ex- 
cept what  I  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Senator  King.  And  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Spartacides? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  must  tell  you — I  must  explain. 
You  see,  the  Ebert  government  worked  in  harmony  with  the  Kaiser, 
and  the  Spartacides,  with  Liebnecht  at  the  head,  were  always  against 
him,  and  Radek,  of  course,  naturally  worked  with  the  Spartacides 
and  did  not  work  with  the  Ebert  government,  for  Ebert,  to  him,  is 
no  different  than  the  Kaiser. 

Senator  King.  But  the  Kaiser  has  abdicated,  and  the  Ebert  gov- 
ernment has  taken  charge  under  an  election  by  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, and  Radek  has  tried  to  destroy  that  government,  and  he  left 
the  Spartacides  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  in  Germany. 
Is  that  true  or  not  ?    Answer  yes  or  no. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  not  answer  yes  or  no.  I  will  say  that  he  is 
there,  and  is  against  the  Ebert  government,  of  course,  because  they 
(the  Spartacides)  do  not  trust  the  Ebert  government;  they  fight 
with  the  Ebert  government,  and  would  as  soon  have  the  Kaiser  back. 

Senator  Kincj.  But  they  are  trying  to  destroy  the  Ebe^'t  govern- 
ment ? 

^liss  Bryant.  I  suppose  they  are. 

Senator  Kino.  You,  of  course,  knew  of  your  husband's  propaganda 
work  in  Russia? 

Mi.^s  Bryant.  Of  course  I  did. 

Senator  Kin(j.  And  participated  with  him  in  that  work? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  I  object  when  you  say  propaganda  work.  May 
I  be  allowed  an  explanation? 

Senator  Kin(}.  Very  well,  you  participated  with  him  in  propa- 
ganda work? 

Miss  Brtant,  I  never  did. 

Senator  King.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  left  after  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been 
dissolved. 
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Senator  King.  What  date? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Senator  King.  Of  last  j'ear,  1918? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  You  then  went  to  Stockholm? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  And  vou  carried  with  vou  when  vou  went  to  Stock- 
holm  this  statement  or  passport  given  bj-  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, did  vou? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes :  I  did.    I  went  as  a  courier. 

Senator  EaNG  (reading) : 

This  is  fiven  to  a  representative  of  the  American  Social  Democracy,  an  inter- 
nationalist and  comrade — ^Louise  Bryant. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 
Senator  King  (reading) : 

The  military  revolutionary  committee  of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workers* 
and  Soldiers'  Deputies  gives  her  the  right  of  free  travel 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  that  is  another.  There  are  two  passes.  One  is  a 
reporter's  pass  to  the  front. 

Senator  King.  You  are  denominated  a  "  comrade "  by  the  Bol- 
shevik! ? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  persons  in  Kussia  are  comrades  who  are  not 
enemies,  so  that  has  no  significance.  Just  as  in  the  French  revolution 
people  were  called  citizens,  in  the  Bussian  revolution  they  are  called 
comrades. 

Senator  King.  Would  they  have  called  a  representative  of  this 
country  "  comrade  "  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.    Mr.  Robins  was  called  "  comrade." 

Senator  EIing.  Would  they  call  Mr.  Francis  " comrade"? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Francis  was  not  popular  in  Russia  and  they  did 
not  think  that  he  represented  America.  Thev  thought  Col.  Robins 
did. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  thought  so? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  Russian  people  very  largely;  all  the  Russian 
people  felt  that  Col.  Robins  was  a  true  representative  of  America; 
that  he  was  a  more  representative  American  than  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis was.  They  considered  Mr.  Francis  to  be  an  old  man,  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Senator  Wglcott,  And  they  felt  that  he — ^Mr.  Robins — was  in 
sympathy  with  the  revolutionists? 

"  Miss  Bryant.  Not  exactlv ;  but  thev  felt  that  Mr.  Francis  was 
hostile  to  the  Socialists,  and  they  felt  that  Robins  was  the  better  man 
to  bring  about  amicable  relations. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  not  Iqiow  that  Mr.  Robins  was  not  the 
,  representative  of  our  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Col.  Robins  was  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Red  Cross  did  not  represent  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Miss  Bryant.  Nevertheless,  we  worked  with  Col.  Robins.  In  fact. 
Col.  Robins  acted  as  the  intermediary  between  Ambassador  Francis 
and  the  Soviets,  because  Francis  felt  that  he  could  not  get  in  touch 
with  them,  that  there  was  a  certain  feeling  of  hostility,  and  so  Rob- 
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ins  went  to  them  in  place  of  Francis,  and  if  you  will  call  Robins  he 
will  tell  you  all  this  himself. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  in  New  York,  and  I  know  absolutely  that  he 
is  .very  anxious  to  testify  before  this  committee,  and,  he  has  not  been 
asked. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  his  address? 

Miss  Bryant.  Care  of  his  sister,  Mary  Dryer.  I  could  get  him 
myself  on  short  notice. 

Senator  King.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  other  matter.  You 
had  a  certificate,  did  you  not,  dated  January  7,  1918,  as  follows 
[reading]  : 

The  bearer  of  this  certificate,  Louise  Bryant,  is  going  to  Stockholm  as  a 
courier  of  the  People's  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  is  taking  along  sealed 
bags  and  packages.  It  is  requested  that  all  those  in  authority  show  her  assist- 
ance on  her  journey,  and  particularly  with  her  baggage. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King  (continuing  reading) : 

Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaits,  Zalkind.  Stamp  of  the  People's 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Now,  you  have  such  a  certificate? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  had  such  a  certificate. 

Senator  King.  That  was  issued  by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  no  one  else  to  issue  it. 

Senator  King.  You  were  called  a  courier  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  "  The  People's  Commissar  "  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir.    Will  you  please  let  me  explain  ? 

Senator  King.  You  were  authorized  by  the  Bolshevik  government 
to  take  such  bags  and  packages,  and  were  denominated  their  courier, 
so  that  when  you  came  to  this  country  you  came  as  a  courier  of  the 
Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not.  I  explained  all  that  in  my  book,  and  that 
is  a  matter 

Senator  King.  We  will  come  to  that.  Did  your  duties  as  courier 
cease  when  you  got  to  Stockholm? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course;  yes. 

Senator  King.  But  you  were  a  detailed  courier  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  a  courier  to  anybody.  The  fact  was  that  there 
was  only  one  way  to  get  through  the  fighting  lines,  and  that  was 
to  go  as  a  courier.  So  they  gave  couriers'  papers  to  a  number  of 
Americans  that  went  there.  Prof.  Ross  went  as  a  courier,  and 
Madeline  Doty,  and  Miss  Bessie  Beatty  put  her  papers  in  her  bag, 
so  that  they  would  not  be  moisted.  And  I  brought  things  like 
tliis  [indicating],  because  I  wanted  to  come  home  and  wnte  my 
books  and  articles,  and  I  did  not  want  them  to  be  taken  away 
from  me. 

Senatx)r  King.  Did  your  husband  go  with  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  he  came  later. 

Senator  King.  When  did  you  come  to  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  In  March. 

Senator  King.  When  did  Mr.  Eeed  come? 
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Miss  Bryant.  About  four  months  later. 

Senator  King.  When  did  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams  come  to  the 
United  States  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  came  very  much  later.  He  has  not  been  here 
very  long — ^just  about  two  months. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Williams  was  there  engaged  in  propaganda 
work  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  King.  And  since  he  came  here  he  has  been  engaged  in 
propaganda  work,  has  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Now,  if  you  just  let  me  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no "  I 
do  not  tell  you  anything. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  she  is  entitled  to  explain. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Williams  came  to  the  United  States  after  he 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  revolutionary  government,  the  Bolshe- 
vik government  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  Mr.  Williams  was  organizing  the  foreign 
legion,  which  was  organized  to  fight  the  incoming  Germans,  after 
the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  but  most  all  the  foreigners  and  war  pris- 
oners in  Russia  did  not  believe  in  the  invasion  of  Germanv  into 
Sussia,  but  Mr.  Williams  organized  that  foreign  legion  and  that 
was  one  of  his  last  activities  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  you  wanted  to  explain. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  Mr.  Williams  came  back  to  this  country  with 
a  paper  which  was  read  by  the  naval  intelligence  or  the  military  in- 
telligence, I  do  not  know  which,  and  which  they  have  since  returned 
to  him,  saying  that  he  had  come  to  open  a  bureau  of  information  for 
the  soviet  government,  in  order  to  bring  about  more  amicable  rela- 
tions and  to  tell  the  truth.     He  never  has  denied  that. 

Senator  King.  He  is  the  representative,  then,  of  the  soviet  govern- 
ment? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  not  a  representative.  He  is  simply  a  man 
who  wants  to  open  an  information  bureau,  but  Mr.  Williams  can  tell 
you  about  that  better  than  I  can. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  employed  by  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant,  I  do  not  imagine  he  is  in  their  employ.  I  imagine 
he  does  it  just  to  give  information  to  people  who  want  to  know  about 
Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  your  husband  was  in  the  employment 
of  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  in  their  employ  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  never  in  their  employ. 

Senator  Overman.  But  your  husband  was? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  salary  was  being  paid  him  ? 
-  Miss  Bryant.  The  same  salary  which  they  all  got — the  same  salary 
as  Lenine  and  Trotzky — $50  a  month. 

Senator  Overman.  And  what  they  could  pick  up  on  the  side? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  they  could  not  pick  up  anything.  It  was  very 
dangerous.  Senator  Overman,  to  "  pick  up  "  anything  in  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  picked  up  hotels  and  palaces. 
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Miss  Bryant.  Why  do  you  say  that?  You  were  not  there  and  I 
was. 

Senator  Woixott.  We  have  had  testimony  here  that  they  lived  in 
beautiful  palaces  and  rode  in  Pierce- Arrow  automobiles. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  lived  in  palaces  after  the 
Soviets  came  into  power.  I  knew  Trotzky  quite  well,  and  I  know 
that  he  lived  with  the  utmost  frugality. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  him  before  you  left  here? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  met  him  simply  as  any  reporter  would,  in 
Kussia.  I  used  to  so  to  Smolny  Institute  and  to  his  office  and  ask 
him  if  he  would  tell  me  about  current  events  in  Russia,  which  he 
very  gladly  did. 

Senator  Overman.  What  did  you  go  to  Russia  for? 

Miss  Bryant.  For  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  and  a  number  of  magazines. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  you  a  correspondent  for  that  paper  now? 

Miss  Bryant.  T  am  not  now.  I  am  a  foreign  correspondent.  I 
mean  I  was  in  France  before  and  then  I  went  to  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  foreign  papers  do  you  correspond  for? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  for  foreign  papers.  I  am  an  American  corre- 
spondent and  go  to  foreign  countries  and  write  about  conditions  in 
foreign  countries.  My  articles  were  sold  by  the  Ledger  and  printed 
in  conservative  papers  in  almost  every  city  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  and  in  South  America — ^these  very  same  articles  you  are 
reading  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  what  the  condition  in 
Russia  is  under  this  Bolshevik  government. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Senator  Sterung.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Humes  ask 
such  questions  as  he  cares  to  and  then  that  the  witness  make  any 
general  statements  that  the  committee  feels  proper. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  she  wants  to  tell  us  about  Russia. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  thing  before  anything 
else — about  the  so-called  nationalization  of  women,  which  has  been 
so  largely  discussed  here.  You  see,  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
how  women  would  act  under  the  revolutionary  government  in  Russia, 
because  I  had  always  known  that  Russian  women  had  gone  to  Si- 
beria, as  many  as  the  men,  and  sometimes  more,  and  that  they  were 
particularly  interested  in  freedom,  and  I  wondered  how  they  would 
act.  I  was  particularly  interested,  so  naturally  I  feel  very  badly 
that  we  are  so  confused  over  these  decrees,  because  the  decrees 

Senator  Overman.  Do  not  go  into  that. 

Miss  Bryant  (continuing).  The  decree  of  Saratov.  I  have  got  to 
go  into  that  before  I  can  explain  anything  to  you. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  a  decree  about  the  nationalization  of 
women? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  was  a  decree,  but  it  is  not  true  that  there  was 
a  soviet  decree. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  all  we  want  to  know,  whether  it  was 
true  or  not. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  can  not  be  all  you  want  to  know,  because  all 
the  other  witnesses  went  to  great  length  to  tell  j^ou  it  was  true. 
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Senator  Otermak.  They  said  there  was  such  a  decree,  and  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  it. 

Miss  Bryant,  Bv  an  anarchist  club  in  Saratov. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  that  was  not  issued  by  the  Bolshevik 
government  ?  • 

Miss  Bryant,  Xo.  I  want  to  say.  Senator  Overman,  further,  that 
anarchists  of  the  sort  that  would,  issue  such  a  decree  who  were  not 
imprisoned  were  shot  for  issuing  this  decree  and  for  other  disorders, 
and  surely  no  one  here  would  want  a  more  severe  punishment  meted 
out  to  them. 

Mr.  Hu^iES.  Is  Izvestija  an  official  paper  of  the  soviet  govern- 
ment? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes :  but  everything  printed  in  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  Soviets  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  vou  seen  a  decree  on  the  nationalization  of 
women  which  was  published  in  Izvestija? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  it  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  Whom  was  it  signed  by? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  mi^aken;  I  do  not  have  it  here,  but  I  will 
tell  you  about  it.  The  decree  of  Saratov  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Hu3fEs.  I  am  not  talking  about  Saratov ;  I  am  talking  about 
a  decree  that  was  published  in  the  official  soviet  organ,  the  Izvestija. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  seen  that  decree? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  but  not  in  the  Izvestija. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  that  decree  not  published  with  the  authority  of 
the  soviet  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Xo;  that  decree  was  published — ^you  see,  for  in- 
stance, Maj.  Humes,  if  the  American  Government  would  publish 
something  and  say  it  was  the  work  of  a  certain  anarchist  club,  that 
it  was  the  work  of  a  certain  group  of  anarchists,  that  would  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  Government  approved  of  the  action  of 
that  club. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  not  talking  about  an  anarchist  decree. 

Miss  Bryant.  There  never  was  a  soviet  decree. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  the  Izvestija  did  not  publish  a  decree  in 
which,  among  other  things,  the  following  was  contained : 

A  {flrl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year  is  to  be  announced  as  the  property 
of  the  state.  Any  jrirl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year  and  not  having  mar- 
ried is  obliged,  subject  to  the  most  severe  penalty,  to  register  at  the  bureau  of 
free  love  in  the  commissariat  of  surveillance. 

Was  that  ever  published  in  Izvestija  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  I  read  such  a  decree,  but  not  in  Izvestija. 
Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question  and  explain  afterwards. 
Was  not  that  published  in  Izvestija? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  give  you  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  explanation  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  explanation  is  that  it  was  not  a  soviet  decree 

and 

Mr.  Hu3fEs.  Have  you  got  the  paper  in  which  those  explanations 

appear? 
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Miss  Bryant.  No;  but  I  have  a  very  important  statement  here, 
issued  ven^  recently  by  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  saying  that  he 
himself — ^1  refer  to  Mr.  Davis^nvestigated  the  whole  thmg,  and 
that  he  was  in  Saratov  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  us  get  a^^ay  from  Saratov. 

Miss  Bryant.  Vladimir  also;  and  it  is  the  same  thing  in  both 
towns.  I  have  the  statement  which  he  issued,  and  I  certainly  believe 
he  knows  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  interject  a  question.  What  paper  was 
that  statement  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  published  in  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  copy  I  have  here  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Call. 

Mr.  Humes.  WTien  was  the  statement  made? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  statement  was  made,  I  suppose,  day  before  yes- 
terday.   It  was  in  yesterday's  Call. 

Senator  Sterling.  A  Socialist  paper? 

Miss  Bryant.  But  Davis  was  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Rus- 
sia, and  I  suppose  it  was  printed  in  a  good  many  other  papers,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  defending  the  soviet  government 
and  the  Bolshevik  government  of  Russia  since  his  return  to  this 
countrv  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  A  great  many  heads  of  departments  also  have  done 
ihore  or  less  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  undersecretaries  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  various  organizations  and  the  bank  clerks  who  have 
been  against  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  secure  your  passport  to  leave  this 
country  for  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  In  August ;  early  in  August. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  1917? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  vou  sail? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  9th ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  9th  of  August  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  arrived 

-  Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  approximately. 

Miss  Bryant.  Early  in  September. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  you  arrive,  at  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  Korniloff  revolt.  I 
came  through  Finland — around  that  way. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  arrived  in  Russia  while  the  Kerensky  government 
was  in  power  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  September? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  there  for  a  time  up  until  the  revolution  of 
October,  or  rather  November? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  was  there  a  long  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  there  before  that  time? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  in  Petrograd  during  all  of  that  time  ? 
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Miss  Bhtakt.  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  else  were  vou  ? 

Miss  Brtant.-  In  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  in  Moscow  f 

Miss  Bryant.  I  went  there  at  the  time  of  the  street  fighting.  I 
wanted  to  go  down  and  get  the  storv,  and  I  went  down  there  at  the 
time  the  fiercest  fighting  was  on. 

ilr.  Humes.  At  the  time  of  the  internal  disorders  ? 

Mis?  Bhtant.  Yes:  at  the  time  of  the  internal  disorders  the  fiercest 
street  fighting  took  place  in  Moscow,  and  I  went  down. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  while  the  civil  war  and  rioting  was  in 
progress  in  Moscow  i 

Miss  Bhtaxt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  there  i 

Miss  Brtant.  Three  <»r  four  days,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Petro- 
grad. 

Mr.  Hu3o:s.  Then  you  went  back  to  Petrograd.  When  wa^  that 
with  reference  to  the  time  the  BoMieviki  revolution  broke  out  i 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution broke  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  before  that  time  had  you  been  there  i 

Miss  Bryant.  I  had  been  there  since  I  came  to  Bussia. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  between  the  time  vou  left  Moscow  imtil  the 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  you  see,  I  did  not  go  down  to  Moscow  until 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  began. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  in  Petrograd  continually  up  until  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  that  occurred  early  in  November,  according  to 
our  calendar  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  lon^  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  and  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  did  you  remain  in  Petrograd  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  staved  until  after  the  constituent  assemblv. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  they  meet  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  met  in  January. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  January,  1918? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hu3CES.  Then  when  did  you  leave  Bussia  for  Stockholm  as  a 
courier? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  just  ?aid  I  left  in  January,  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  sav  the  constituent  assemblv  was  in  Janu- 
arv.  1918  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  the  6th  of  January. 

Senator  STERLrxo.  Where  did  it  meet? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  met  in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  constituent  assembly  met  in  January  and  was 
dissolved  by  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  remember  the  date? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  exactly,  but  if  you  want  the  exact  dates  I  hava 
them  in  mv  book. 
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Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  want  it  exactly,  but  just  approximately. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  a  reporter  and  go  a  good  deal  on  my  notes,  but 
I  think  it  was  January  6,  1918.       *  « 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  dissolved  forcibly,  was  it  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  call  it  forcibly.  It 
was  held  in  a  room  like  this,  and  a  couple  of  sailors  stepped  in  and 
said,  "All  the  good  people  have  gone  home;  why  don't  you  go?" 
And  they  went. 

Mr.  Humes,  Were  they  armed  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir ;  the  two  sailors  were  armed.  You  see  the 
politicians  sat  around  and  everybody  else  had  gone  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  there  any  constituent  assembly  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  the  constituent  assembly. 

Mr..  Humes.  There  was  not  any  other  constituent  assembly  while 
you  were  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  the  idea  seemed  to  be  very  dead,  and  it  did  not 
seem  as  though  the  adherents  had  vitality  to  do  anything  more. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  see  any  other  armed  forces  there  at  that 
time  besides  these  two  sailors  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  there  were  guards  around  the  palace. 

Senator  King.  They  were  around  the  building  there,  were  they? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir.    Petrograd  was  under  martial  law. 

Senator  King.  They  were  Bolshevik  guards,  were  they  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  Lettish  ^ards. 

Senator  Sterling.  Lettish,  did  you  say.  Miss  Bryant? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  some  were  Letts. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  anybody  killed  in  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  Some  one  was  killed  before  then  in  some  sort  of 
demonstration,  but  not 

Mr.  Humes.  Some  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  not  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  guards  were  around  there  outside  of  the 
constituent  assembly  ? 

Miss  Bryant,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes,  The  only  armed  men  you  saw  on  the  inside  were  those 
two  sailors? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  the  sailors  that  were  standing  by  the 
door. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  people  were  in  the  room  at  the  time  the 
two  sailors  came  in  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  hall  was  not  as  crowded  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning, because  after  the  soviet  defenders  read  their  challenge  and 
the  right  wing  of  the  constituent  assembly  did  not  agree  to  it,  they, 
the  left  wing,  got  up  and  went  out,  and  the  right  wing  stayed  there 
and  discussed  the  situation.  They  talked  and  talked  until  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  sailors  stayed  there,  and  seemed  to 
get  more  sleeply  and  more  bored  with  the  whole  thing,  and  finally 
they  came  in  and  asked  the  politicians  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  there  any  business  being  transacted? 
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Miss  Bbyant.  No,  there  was  not;  they  were  simply  talking  about 
what  they  had  intended  to  do.  The  constituent  assembly  had  fallen 
to  pieces.  The  people,  the  masses,  were  weary  of  politics  and  left  and 
went  over  to  the  revolutionists,  the  Bolshevihn  had  bolted  the  meeting. 
The  masses  followed  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Humes.  These  Bolsheviki  and  some  other  revolutionists  had 
bolted  the  meetings  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  left  socialist  revolu- 
tionists had — the  left  socialist  revolutionists  are  the  largest  party 
in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  At  that  time  the  provisional  government  was  trying 
to  maintain  a  constituent  assembly,  and  was  trying  to  organize  a 
permanent  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  They,  the  Soviets,  were  also  trying  to  organize  a 
permanent  government,  but  it  was  a  soviet  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Rather  than  a  representative  government  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  consider  it  a  representative  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  you  got  to  Russia,  what  were  the  food  conditions 
there — ^when  you  got  to  Petrograd  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  food  conditions  were  never  very  good^  and,  as  I 
understand,  they  have  not  been  very  good  since  the  beginnmg  of  the 
war.  Shortly  after  mobilization  began  in  Russia  the  railroads  were 
in  disorder,  and  they  were  right  straight  along,  and  so,  of  course,  the 
suffering  was  intense  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  did  you  supply  yourself  with  food  while  you  were 
there? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  supply  myself  with  food  any  better  than 
anybody  else  did.  In  fact  I  was  hungry  a  part  of  the  time,  and  I 
lived  on  black  bread  and  cabbage  soup  and  thmgs  like  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  did  you  get  it,  on  food  tickets  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  no.  During  the  Kerensky  regime  I  lived  in  a 
Russian  boarding  house,  and  the  woman  who  managed  it  was  allotted 
food  tickets  for  each  guest,  and  she  got  food  in  that  way  for  all  of  us. 
Later  I  lived  in  the  government  hotel.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  correspondents  have  been  treated  more  or  less  as  guests  of  the 
government — ^that  is,  they  can  live  in  government  hotels  like  the 
officers. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  periodicals  did  you  have  credentials  to  rep- 
resent ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  had  credentials  from  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,, 
the  Ledger,  Seven  Arts,  and  Every  Week.  Every  Week  is  a  magazine 
that  has  since  ceased  publication. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  Since  you  left  there  this  last  January  you  have  not 
been  back? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Senator  King.  So  you  know  nothing  of  the  conditions  since  you  left, 

except  from  hearsav  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  as  much  as  Mr.  Bernstein  and  some  of  the 
other  witnesses  whose  testimony  I  have  heard. 

Senator  King.  You  know  nothing  except  from  hearsay  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  more  than  hearsay. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Bernstein  was  there  more  recently  than  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  just  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  because  I  met 
him  myself  in  Stockholm  and  talked  to  him  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  he  came  here  and  went  back. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  he  went  to  Siberia,  and  I  am  speaking  of  central 
Kussia. 

Senator  King.  .  Then  what  you  know  as  to  the  conditions  there  now 
is  hearsay,  in  the  sense  that  you  have  not  seen  the  conditions  with 
your  own  eyes,  but  have  derived  your  information  from  somebody  else. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  a  good  deal  that  is  happening  now. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  you  get  your  information  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  got  it  from  several  places.  One  place,  the  Finnish 
information  bureau.  Mr.  Nuorteva,  the  head  of  the  bureau,  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Overman,  saying  he  was  receiving  some  funds 
and  information  from  Russia  from  time  to  time,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  tell  the  committee  about  it.  He  said,  "  If  there  is  Bolshevik  pro- 
paganda, I  am  it,  and  I  want  to  testify." 

Senator  Overman.  Who  did  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Nuorteva,  of  the  Finnish  Information  Bureau. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  you  have  information  you  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Nuorteva  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Part  of  it. 

Mr.  Hu3rES.  Did  Mr.  Nuorteva  show  you  the  letter  that  the  former 
officer  of  the  Bolshevik  government  wrote  to  him,  in  which  he  told 
him  that  the  experiment  was  a  failure? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  seen  that,  too,  have  you  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  that.  It  is  not  important.  It  was 
the  expression  of  an  easily  disappointed  Socialist,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  vou  got  any  official  information  from  the 
Bolshevik  government  ?  Have  they  furnished  you  with  official  infor- 
mation? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  but  I  saw  some  very  official  information  in  Col. 
Robins's  apartment,  which  he  showed  to  me. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  Col.  Robins  in  official  connection  with  the  Bol- 
shevik government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  he  is  now. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  he  has  official  inf prmation  in  his  office  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  brought  back  information  which  he  showed  to 
many  of  us. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  Col.  Robins  leave  over  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  some  time  after  I  did.  I  suppose  you  know 
when  he  left.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  early  in  1918  that  you  left,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  he  stayed  longer  than  that.  He  certainly 
stayed  until  after  the  embassies  left. 

Senator  King.  When  I  use  the  word  "hearsay,"  I  think,  Miss 
Bryant,  you  probably  do  not  get  the  meaning  that  lawyers  attribute 
to  the  word.  If  I  tell  you  something  and  then  you  go  out  and  tell 
somebody  else  that  I  told  it  to  you,  that  would  be  hearsay.  Now, 
when  I  asked  you  if  you  had  been  there,  and  you  said  "  no,"  and  I 
asked  you  if  you  knew  anything  of  the  conditions  there  of  your  own 
knowledge,  obviously,  if  you  were  not  there  you  would  not  know. 
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Miss  Brtaxt.  If  I  read  documents  and  pwipers  and  things  of  that 
kind.  I  would  know  that. 

Senator  King.  But  I  a<ked  vou  if  you  knew  anything  alx>ut  th« 
conditions,  of  vour  own  knowleiiire,  since  you  loft. 

3I1SS  Brtjlst.  I  have  seen  people 

Senator  Kesg.  You  only  know  what  somelnxly  has  told  you. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  except  I  have  read  Russian  papers. 

Senator  Kixg.  You  have  answered  my  question.    That  is  all. 

3^Iiss  Brta>'t.  I  want  to  answer  that  I  have  ^tten  information 
from  people  who  were  in  direct  commimioation  with  the  soviet  jjov* 
emment.  ilr.  Xuorteva  was  allowed  hv  Mr.  Polk  to  send  messaj»es 
to  the  Bolshevik  government  about  the  iPrinkipo  conference. 

Mr.  Hr^res.  Is  your  husband  in  direct  commimication  with  tlie 
Bolshevik  government  ? 

Miss  Brxaxt.  Xo.  The  only  direct  commimication  I  know  is  what 
has  been  sent  through  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  not  appointed  by  the  Bolshevik  government 
as  consul  general  to  New  York? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  he  was. 

Mr.  Humes.  Has  he  been  acting  in  that  capacity  f 

Miss  Bryant.  Xo :  he  did  not  come  here  as  consul  general. 

Mr.  Humes.  Has  he  undertaken  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of 
consul  general  although  not  recognized? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course  not.  I  think  he  was  consul  general  for  a 
period  of  about  four  days,  but  before  he  was  given  his  passports  the 
whole  scheme  was  changed. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  designated  as  consul  general  of  the  Bolshevik 
government,  at  Petrograd,  was  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes :  certainly.    Everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  he  accepted  that  responsibility  for  the  Bolshe- 
vik government  in  that  particular,  in  violation  of  his  sworn  promise 
to  the  government  when  he  secured  his  passports,  did  he  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  he  accepted  that  with  the  sanction  of  our 
officials  there,  and  I  think  he  can  explain  it.  He  can  tell  you  about  it 
better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  made  that  statement  at  the 
time  he  secured  his  passports? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  made  a  statement.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did 
afterwards  to  counteract  that  or  what  conclusion  he  came  to.  I  am 
sure  that  Col.  Robins  can  tell  you,  probably  even  Ambassador  Francis, 
and  certainly  my  husband  can. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  some  time  ago  that  when  you  came 
out  on  your  passports  you  had  a  certain  sealed  package.  Were  they 
your  own  papers? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  Miss  Beatty's,  who  is  the  niece  of  Admiral 
Beatty,  of  the  British  Navy.  She  was  with  me,  and  I  also  took  her 
papers.  She  is  now  the  editor  of  McCall's  Magazine,  of  New  York, 
and  was  then  a  correspondent  for  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  She 
came  with  me,  and  I  kept  her  papers  as  well  as  my  own. 

Senator  Over3ian.  You  had  no  official  papers? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  Couriers'  passports  were  given  us  just  to  enable 
us  to  pass  through  the  lines. 
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Senator  Sterling.  If  your  husband  did  accept  this  position,  it 
would  have  been  in  violation,  would  it  not,  of  his  passport  and  of 
his  obli^tion  as  an  American  citizen  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  would  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  would  not,  because — I  do  not  know  all  the  details, 
but  I  think  his  oath  only  concerned  participation  in  the  Stockholm 
conference,  but  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  about  it.  He  is  in  the  room, 
and  I  suppose  you  could  do  it.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  Col. 
Robins  or  Ambassador  Francis  could  tell  you  something  about  that, 
and  he  certainly  could.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  you  see,  so  I 
do  not  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  After  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  what  were  the  food 
conditions  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  just  about  the  same  as  they  always  have 
been. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  there  any  rioting  or  fighting  in  the  streets,  or 
the  searching  of  houses,  during  that  period  of  time  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  what  was  known  as  "requisitioning''  began 
way  back,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  at  the  time  of  the  Kerensky 

S)vemment.  The  government  used  to  send  notices  to  the  upper-class 
ussians  asking  them  for  shoes,  overcoats,  and  for  things  like  that 
to  send  to  the  destitute  soldiers  at  the  front,  but  they  were  pro- 
German  and  would  not  support  the  soldiers  in  any  way.  They  would 
not  even  pretend  to  do  so;  they  just  simply  refused  to  do  anything 
or  to  obey  any  of  those  demands  which  were  sent  out  under  the 
Kerensky  regime,  so  when  the  Soviets  came  into  power  they  requi- 
sitioned the  banks  to  carry  on  the  revolution  in  the  same  way 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  in  our  revolution  took  over  His  Majesty's 
post-office  fimds,  which  was  the  property  of  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  mean  they  confiscated  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  confiscated  them,  only  they  nationalized  the 
banks. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  they  confiscated  private  property  of  individuals  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Red  Guards  went  into  the 
houses  of  private  citizens  and  demanded  money  and  foodstuffs 

Senator  Nelson.  And  jewelry  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  And  jewelry,  clothing,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
took  it  by  force? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  never  heard  of  them  demanding  jewelry.  I  do  not 
think  they  made  any  demand  for  that,  but  they  may  have  taken 
clothing. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  not  the  Bolshevik  government,  by  this  so-called 
process  of  requisitioning,  take  all  of  the  precious  metals  they  could 
in  the  shape  of  platinum  and  material  of  that  kind  because  of  its 
commercial  value? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  believe  so;  I  never  came  across  such  an 
instance. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  never  saw  any  of  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  never  saw  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hu:^^ES.  Did  not  killings  occur  on  the  streets  frequently  during 
the  time  you  were  there? 
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^liss  Bktaxt.  Xo:  I  went  around  more  or  less  aione  all  the  time 
and  I  did  not  see  any  killings  there  on  the  streets,  except  once,  and 
that  was  not  an  ordinary  kilJing- 

Mr.  Humsw  When  was  that  f 

Miss  BaxAyr.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  last  stand  of  the  oioers, 
when  they  came  down  the  stress  of  Petrograd  in  an  armc»r>t*l  car 
and  tumeii  it  on  a  group  of  civilians,  of  which  I  was  one.  I  saw 
that. 

Mr.  HrMi>.  Wa-  ?:.-ii  after  the  R>I-heviki  came  in? 

Mis-  Bktant.  Th;i  wa-  Y'K  aft^r  t::e  B«»l^hev:k  revo!::T:on,  dur- 
insr  a  counter- re voi'jtion. 

Mr.  HntES-  EHd  you  ever  see  pe-'j-le  starving ? 

Mi>s  Bktant.  Xo. 

Mr.  HrMES,  And  f aljing  on  the  streets  ? 

Miss  Bbtaxt.  Xo:  I  never  saw  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  HciTEs.  Ditl  vou  ever  see  horses  falling  on  the  streets? 

iEss  Brtaxt.  Xo. 

Mr.  HtTMEs.  Did  you  ever  see  periple  there  cutting  off  horse  meat 
for  the  purpose  of  food  ? 

Mi-s  Bbtaxt.  Xo. 

Mr.  HnfES.  You  never  saw  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

MiiS  Bet  ANT.  I  never  saw  it- 
Mr.  HrncESL  Then*  from  the  time  of  the  revolution*  in  Xoveniber* 
np  until  you  left  in  January,  except  for  a  few  pangs  of  hunger  that 
you  yourself  felt,  you  never  saw  any  disorders,  except  tlie  one  inci- 
dent of  the  motor  car  that  you  referred  to  ? 

iliss  Brtaxt.  Yes:  and  just  the  ordinary  things  that  wonld  g^ 
with  civil  war  and  with  fighting.  I  suffered  no  more  hardships  with 
regard  to  food  than  I  did  when  I  was  in  France, 

Mr.  HtncES.  How  manv  civil  wars  have  vou  seen?  You  sav  there 
were  just  the  thingr-  that  ordinarily  go  with  civil  war^ 

^Css  Bktaxt.  I  mean  that  from  what  history  I  have  read  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  our  own  Civil  War  we  suffered  a  great  many  priva- 
tions: and.  of  cour->e.  the  Ru-sians  had  to  do  tlie  sam*:*  thins:. 

ifr.  Hinczs.  Then,  the  privations  that  are  incident  to  war  are  to 
be  expected,  are  they  not  ? 

MLs?  Bbtaxt.  Yes:  that  is  what  I  felt, 

Mr.  HncES.  There  is  nothing  in  the  privations  incident  to  civil 
war  that  warrants  any  very  serious  thoughts  ? 

Miss  Bbtaxt.  I  think  that  an  American  traveling  there  would  find 
his  star  verr  uncomfortable,  but  he  could  alwavs  leave:  and  I  think 
that  i^  the  way  the  Russians  felt  about  foreigners.  I  co;:l.i  leave,  my- 
<^lf.  if  I  did  not  like  it. 

^Ir.  HncES.  You  say  one  could  always  leave,  althongh  it  wa< 
necessary  for  you  at  least  to  represent  yourself  to  l»e  an  official  of 
the  government  in  order  to  get  out. 

ili^=  Bbtaxt.  Xo:  vou  see.  this  is  the  ?5tuatic»n:  If  I  had  irone 
through  Siljeria.  it  would  not  have  been  necessary:  l»ut  from  the  be- 
^rinning  of  the  revolution — the  first  revolution — the  Finns  were  fight- 
ing the  Eus-ians:  and  when  anybody  came  throuiih  Finland  they 
took  absolutelv  evervthinjr  awav,  whether  it  wa^  foodstuffs  or 
whether  it  was  papers.  I  did  not  want  that  to  happen  to  me  m  Fm- 
land.    I  knew  that  they  respected  a  c<^>urier's  pas^f>ort,  and  so  when 
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I  was  ready  to  leave  I  simply  went  to  the. soviet  oflScials  and  said, 
"  Can  you  give  me  a  courier's  passport?  "  and  they  said,  "  Yes  ";  and 
they  did  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  the  situation  was  this,  that  it  was  diflScult  to 
get  out  of  Bussia  through  Finland  ? 

Miss  Brfant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Or  out  of  Russia  proper  to  the  west,  but  it  was,  ap- 
parently, easv  to  get  out  of  Russia  to  the  east,  through  Siberia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  Mr.  Reinstein  went  over  did  you  go  over  with 
him? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  him  until  I  saw  him  over  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  got  there  before  he  did? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  not  until  much  later.  He  used  to  teach  me 
Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  you  got  there,  did  you  find  him  connected  with 
the-^ 

Miss  Bryant.  Soviet  government?    No;  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  connected  with  the  soviet  revolutionary 
party? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  he  was  a  Menshevik  internationalist^ — a  very 
small  party  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  he  become  a  member  of  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  became  connected  with  it  after  they  tried  to 
bring  about  the  revolution  in  Germany ;  he  is  a  student  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  they  wanted  him  to  be  the  head  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Hxjmes.  What  was  Reinstein's  business  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  has  always  been  a  writer.  I  think  he  wrote  for 
a  socialist  paper,  the  Weekly  People,  over  here  for  a  great  many 
years. 

Mr.  Humes.  Living  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  believe  so.  I  did  not  know  him  before  I  went 
over  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  his  wife  is  a  doctor  in  Buffalo? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  she  is. 

Mr.  Humes.  At  the  same  time  that  you  were  there,  was  Mr.  Rein- 
stein, with  whom  you  became  acquainted,  you  and  your  husband? 

Miss  Bryant.  And  many  other  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  people  from  America,  or  Americans,  did 
you  find  and  get  acquainted  with  while  you  were  in  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  With  Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  the  World  man.  and 
especially  with  Miss  Beatty.  We  were  the  only  two  American  women 
reporters  there  most  of  the  time,  so  we  saw  each  other  a  great  deal. 
And  with  Col.  Thompson — I  beg  your  pardon;  not  Col.  Thompson — 
Col.  Robins  and  Maj.  Thacher.  I  came  from  Stockholm  on  the  same 
boat  with  Gen.  Jndson.    I  met  him  in  Christiania,  not  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  military  attache  in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  was  the  head  of  our  military  mission  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand  me.  What  other 
people  from  America  were  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Bol- 
shevik government  while  you  were  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  moan  Americans? 
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^fr.  Humes.  Yes ;  Americans,  or  people  who  had  come  from  Amer- 
ica to  Petrograd. 

Miss  Bryaxt.  There  wei*e  a  number  of  exiles  that  came  from  over 
here  and  went  back. 
'  Mr.  Humes.  Xame  them. 

Miss  Bryant.  There  was  William  Shatoff. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  his  position  in  the  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  now. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  he  a  conmiissar  of  some  kind? 

Miss  Bryant.  Xo  ;  he  is  not  a  commissar.  He  was  organizing  what 
they  called  the  factory  shop  committees. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  he  had  an  official  connection  with  the  government  ? 

IVIiss  Bryant.  Yes ;  he  is  a  Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  in  this  country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  He  is  not  an  American;  he  is  a 
Kussian. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  is  a  Russian,  is  he? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Stermng.  Was  he  in  any  way  connected  with  the  railroad 
administration  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  a  witness  testifv  to  that  effect,  but  he  must 
have  been  mistaken,  because  he  was  not  a  railway  expert.  He  was 
working  in  the  factory  shop  committees  there  when  I  was  there,  and 
I  think  that  he  would  not  be  changed,  because  that  is  what  he  is 
particularly  fitted  for. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  changed 
or  not. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  but  I  do  not  imagine  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  witness  Smith  testified  to  that  effect. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  at  all,  only 
I  am  telling  you  what  he  did  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  While  you  were  there  he  was  not  the  head  of 
any  railroad? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  person  that  had  come  from  America  did 
you  find  over  there  in  some  official  capacitv  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  you  Reinstein  and  Shatoff,  and  I  guess  that  is 
all  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Of  course,  Trotzky  was  there,  and  he  had  been  in  the 
United  States. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  I  did  not  know  him  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  mean  whom  you  knew  here !  I  mean  people 
you  discovered  when  you  got  there  that  had  been  in  the  United  States, 
had  come  from  the  United  States. 

Miss  Bryant.  Trotzky,  of  course. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  talking  about  Americans  you  came  across  over 
there. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  saw,  for  instance,  Alexander  Gumberg,  a  Russian, 
who  worked  for  Col.  Robins,  and  later  worked  for  Mr.  Sisson.  He 
has  returned  to  this  country. 
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Mr.  Humes.  He  had  an  official  connection  with  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment, did  he? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  came  back  here  to  establish  a  press  agency  for 
them,  the  Petrograd  News  Agency,  I  believe,  and  he  got  certain  con- 
cessions from  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  ever  establish  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  he  received  $5,000  from  Mr. 
Sisson  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  his  work  in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  for  securing  certain  documents,  and  other 
work. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  in  the  employ  of  the  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  hfe  was  in  the  employ  of  the  government.  He 
also  pretended  to  be  a  close  friend  of  Trotzky,  and  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  Sisson,  and  I  do  not  know  who  else  or  what  other  m^'s- 
terious  business  he  performed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  ever  organize  that  information  bureau  in  this 

countrv  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Or  press  bureau,  or  whatever  you  call  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  called  the  Petrograd  Press  Agency.  That 
agency  is  a  real  plum. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  he  still  in  America? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  Americans  did  you  come  across  over  there 
in  government  circles  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  all  I  can  think  of. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Shatoff  before  you  knew  him 
in  Eussia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  once  heard  him  speak  at  a  meeting  of  Russians 
here. 

Senator  Stbrung.  Where,  here?    In  what  city? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  it  was  in  Paterson. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  Paterson,  N.  J.? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  that  speech  made  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  About  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  know  a  man  over  there  by  the  name  of 
Zoren  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  know  him.  I  heard  that  he  was  there,  I 
believe  in  Kronstadt.    Let  me  see 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  a  commissar,  was  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  I  mentioned  him  in  my  book,  I  believe,  but  I 
do  not  remember  in  what  connection  now. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  from  America? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  he  had  been  in  America. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  Col.  Kobins  had  an  information  bureau 
over  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  it  was  this  way:  Col.  Kobins  was  very 
anxious  to  know  everything  that  was  going  on  in  Eussia,  and  he 
realized  that  the  socialists,  of  course,  would  be  closer  to  the  soviet 
government,  and  would  have  their  confidence.  Therefore,  he  was 
very  anxious  to  know  through  them  what  was  going  on,  and  also  he 
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wanted  to  know  what  they  were  doing  about  organizing  a  revolution 
in  Germany,  and  whether  they  were  pro-German  or  not,  and  when 
there  were  meetings  we  went  to  them  and  rei)orted  to  him.  I  went  to 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  German  war  prisoners  with  Mr.  Dosch- 
Flenrot^  and  I  made  a  report  to  Col.  Bobins  and  also  to  the  American 
consul,  Mr.  Treadwell.  We  went  to  as  many  meetings  of  all  kinds 
as  we  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  tell  us  how  many  of  those  were  employed  by 
Col.  Bobins  in  this  information  bureau  f 

Miss  Bktant.  I  do  not  think  you  would  call  it  an  information  bu- 
reau ;  and  I  know  that  Miss  Beatty  worked  for  the  Bed  Cross. 

ilr.  Humes.  This  was  an  information  bureau  of  the  Red  Cross, 
was  it! 

^liss  Brtaxt.  Whv,  ves,  in  a  wav;  and  we  all  worked  verv  closelv 
With  the  Bed  Cross  and  CoL  Bobins  with  the  American  Embassy* 

ilr.  Humes.  You  have  mentioned  two  people  that  were  employed 
besides  the  assistance  that  you  gave  him.  Xow,  whom  else  did  he 
have  working  for  him? 

Miss  Bryant.  At  one  time  he  had  Mr.  Beinstein.  I  was  never  em- 
ployed.   I  did  my  work  gratis. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  the  man  who  is  now  in  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

ilr.  Humes.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  time  when  Bein- 
stein became  an  official  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  at  a  previous  time.  They  used  to  give 
Col.  Bobins  accounts  of  all  meetings,  public  and  otherwise,  that 
they  could  get  into,  meetings  in  the  prisons  and  elsewhere,  so  that  he 
would  have  news  besides  what  he  covered  himself. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  other  informants  besides  the  ones 
you  have  mentioned?    Was  Williams  one  of  his  informants? 

iDss  Bryant.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  your  husband  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  give  testimony  at  this  point, 
if  vou  will  let  me,  about  certain  things  they  did. 

Mr.  Hu3fES.  Now,  Miss  Bryant,  when  you  left  Bussia,  how  did  you 
get  out  of  Finland  ?    At  what  point  did  you  leave  Finland  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  went  by  way  of  Haparanda,  and  the  sailors— 
you  see.  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  there  was  fighting 
going  on.  and  the  Kronstadt  sailors  who  were  on  my  train  were  taken 
off  and  taken  out  and  shot,  and 

Senator  Nelson.  Shot  by  whom? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  the  White  Guard  and  the  Germans.  You  see, 
the  Germans  were  fighting  against  the  Bed  Guards  in  Finland,  be- 
cause the  White  Guards  wanted  to  put  a  Grerman  king  on  the  throne 
of  Finland,  and  the  Bolsheviki  were  sending  up  people  to  reenforce 
the  Red  Guards  in  Finland. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  were  on  that  train 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  on  the  last  train  that  got  through, 

Mr.  Hu3£Es  (continuing).  On  which  there  were  some  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bolshevik  government  who  were 

Miss  Bryant.  No ;  they  were  not  representatives  of  the  Bolshevik 
government.    They  were  simply  sailors,  in  another  car. 
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Mr.  Humes.  They  were  Kronstadt  sailors? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  they  not  sympathizers  with  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  they  were  sympathizers;  they  were  Bolshevik 
sailors. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  sympathizers ;  and  the  White  Guards  came 
on  that  train  and  took  them  off  and  shot  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  because  of  their  connection  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  and  because  the  sailors  were  anti-German. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  does  it  happen  that  you,  an  official  messenger  of 
the  Bolshevik  government — — 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  know  that  I  had  courier's  papers. 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  Did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  White 
Guards,  if  they  were  after  all  the  Bolsheviks  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Because  they  simply  thought  that  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can, and  did  not  pay  anv  attention  to  me. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  did.  not  even  ask  you  for  your  credentials? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  may  have  looked  at  my  American  passport. 
I  would  not  have  given  them  the  other,  certainly. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  had  in  your  possession  bags  with  papers, 
with  the  official  seals  on  them  of  the  soviet  government,  did  you  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  are  making  a  picture  that  is  not  quite  true. 
They  were  only  looking,  as  they  came  through  the  train,  for  certain 
armed  persons,  for  soldiers  sent  up  there  to  fight  them.  They  went 
through  the  train  and  took  the  soldiers  away  and  went  right  on  and 
paid  no  attention  to  us. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  did  pay  some  attention  to  you,  because  you  say 
they  looked  at  your  American  passport. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  mean,  it  was  like  this :  People  were  always  going 
through  the  train  and  looking  at  your  passports.  You  are  shut  in 
these  compartments,  you  know ;  the  train  is  all  made  up  of  compart- 
ments, and  they  would  come  and  open  the  door  and  say,  "  Give  me 
your  passport,"  and  you  would  hand  it  to  them.  The  thing  was 
that  when  we  got  to  the  border  the  Bolsheviki,  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  border — ^you  see,  the  way  it  was,  some  points  would  be  held  by 
the  White  Guard  and  some  by  the  Ked.  The  Bolsheviki  still  held  the 
border,  and  when  I  got  up  there  I  gave  him  my  credentials  and  they 
let  me  bring  my  bags  through. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  White  Guards  you  came  in  contact  with  simply 
demanded  credentials  of  the  Americans  and  others  on  the  train  oe- 
sides  the  sailors  that  were  coming  on  there  for  military  purposes? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  stay  on  the  train  two  minutes.  They 
simply  said,  "  Show  us  your  passports,"  and  marched  away,  and  we 
went  on. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  White  Guards  you  speak  of  respected  your  Ameri- 
can passport  and  American  citizenship  * 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  have  tmie  to  respect  it  or  not  respect 
it.    They  simply  wanted  to  get  all  the  armed  people  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  riuMES.  The  fact  remains  that  they  did  respect  it  ? 

Miss  Bryan;t.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  did.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  every  different  group  of  people  that  passed  through  my  train 
were  White  Guards  or  Eed  Guards. 
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Senator  Nelsox.  They  did  not  shoot  you  like  they  did  the  sailors  t 

Miss  Brtaxt.  They  would  have  if  I  had  been  armed* 

Senator  Nelsox.  \Vhv  i 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  they  would  have,  in  any  case,  if  I  had  re- 
mained, because  if  I  had  been  in  Finland  and  the  \Miite  (iruarils  were 
trying  to  put  a  German  king  on  the  throne,  I  would  have  been  fighting 
with  the  Bed  Guards. 

Senator  Xeusox.  Did  you  not  say  that  they  took  those  sailors  out 
and  shot  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  see  them  shot.  I  did  not  run  after  them 
when  they  took  them  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  do  you  know  thev  shot  themf 

Miss  Bryant.  I  founol  that  out  in  Stockholm  afterwards. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  the  people 
who  came  in  and  took  these  sailors  off  the  train  were  White  Guards 
or  Bed  Guards? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  know  about  those  particular  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  did  not  know  which 
they  were. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  are  trying  to  confuse  me  now,  major. 

Mr.  Humes.  No;  I  am  not  tr]dn^  to  confuse  you.  You  said  a 
moment  ago  that  you  did  not  know  whether  they  were  Wliite  Guards 
or  Red  Guards. 

Miss  Bryant.  Will  you  let  me  straighten  this  out? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  In  time  of  revolution  American  correspondents 
usually  carried  passes  from  both  sides,  and  often  both  sides  gave  us 
passes,  and  especially  in  Great  Kussia.  Correspondents  were  not 
armed  and  not  detained. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  passes  from  both  sides? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  aid  not  in  this  particular  case ;  but  in  Russia 
I  often  had  passes  from  the  reactionaries  and  passes  from  the  Red 
Guards,  and  they  gave  them  to  other  corresponaents.  They  all  gave 
us  passes,  so  that  we  could  go  and  report  the  truth. 

Senator  Overman.  I  notice  your  passports  here  say  that  you  are  a 
representative  of  the  American  social  democracy  and  an  interna- 
tionalist. You  did  not  go  there,  then,  as  a  correspondent,  but  as  a 
representative  of  the  internationalist? 

Miss  Bryant,  No.  You  see.  Senator  Overman,  when  you  go  and 
ask  the  soviet  officials  for  a  pass  they  make  it  out  in  their  own  way. 
They  make  it  out  so  that  their  own  soldiers  will  understand  it. 

Senator  Overman.  They  did  not  make  this  out  to  show  that  you 
were  a  correspondent,  but  they  made  it  out  to  show  that  you  were  an 
internationalist. 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  as  for  that,  being  an  internationalist  is  not 
unique.  Anyone  is  an  internationalist  that  even  believes  in  the 
league  of  nations  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Overman.  All  except  one  of  your  passports  is  signed  by 
Peters,  who  is  said  to  be  the  "  high  executioner.'' 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.    I  would  Tike  to  tell  you  about  Peters. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  activities  of  Peters 
as  executioner  recently? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  how  he  felt  about  capital 
punishment.    He  knew  all  the  correspondents  very  well.    One  reason 
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for  that  was  because  he  had  lived  in  England,  and  he  spoke  English 
very  well. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  his  nationality  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  a  Lett. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  in  England? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  had  escaped  from  Eussia  during  the  1905  revo- 
lution and  had  been  over  there  ever  since. 

Mr.  Humes.  Has  he  ever  been  in  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  When  we  found  out  that  this  man  spoke  Eng- 
lish so  well  we,  of  course,  always  went  around  and  asked  favors  of 
him,  asked  if  he  would  tell  us  about  certain  things,  and  if  he  would 
give  us  certain  credentials.  He  was  very  friendly  to  the  corre- 
spondents at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  find 
people  who  spoke  English  in  the  soviet  government  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  it  was  not  difficult  at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  People  who  spoke  English  as  well  as  Peters? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  there  were  a  good  manj  of  them  that  spoke 
English,  but  he  had  a  good  deal  of  authority  and  could  render 
assistance. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  Who  were  these 
people  that  spoke  English  and  had  learned  it  in  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  necessarily  learn  it  in  the  United  States. 
Russians  who  are  educated  often  speak  five  or  six  languages.  They 
do  not  have  to  go  to  the  country  to  learn  the  language. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  so  far  as  you  have 
knowledge,  you  only  discovered  the  three  or  four  or  five  persons  that 
you  have  mentioned  in  Russia  who  had  formerly  lived  in  the  United 
States ;  is  that  true  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  that  is  true ;  but  I  would  like  to  refresh  my 
memory. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  only  people  you  came  in  contact  with  ? 

Miss  Brfant.  I  mentioned  four  or  five  people  in  my  book.  If  there 
are  any  more  there  than  I  mentioned — ^let  me  see  the  book  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  tell  us  who  the  others  are  who  came  from  the 
United  States  by  reference  to  your  book? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  will  tell  you.  Kollontay ,  the  minister  of  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  position  did  he  hold  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  She. 

Mr.  Humes.  She? 

Miss  Bryant.  She  was  minister  of  welfare. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  her  nationality? 

Miss  Bryant.  Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  she  been  in  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  her  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  not  hear  from  her  how  long  she  had  been  in 
the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  In  the  democratic  congress  we  were  seated  in  the 
reporters'  boxes.  They  always  reserved  a  place  for  the  reporters. 
She  came  up  one  evening  and  asked,  "Are  you  American  correspond- 
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ents ?  ""  We  replied^  ^  Yes  "^i  and  she  said  she  had  been  in  America; 
and  from  that  tinoe  on  we  all  came  to  know  her  verr  welL 

ilr.  Humes.  Where  had  she  lived  in  the  United  5>tates  ? 

iiiss  Brfaxt.  I  do  not  think  she  had  lived  here.  I  think  she  went 
on  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 

Another  |>erson  I  knew  over  there  was  Catherine  Breshkovskaya, 
wli<»  testified  here.  I  saw  her.  more  or  It^v^.  during  the  time  she  lived 
in  the  Winter  Palace. 

Mr.  HtTtE&  She  had  only  been  in  this  coimtry  touring  ? 

Miss  Betaxt.  Oh.  ves;  but  she  had  al?o  lived  some  time  in  this 
countrv. 

ilr.  HuMiL-i.  Well,  now,  wh(»ni  else  did  vou  find  who  had  been  in 
thi<  country  f 

iliss  Brtaxt.  Let  me  see- 
Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  meet  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Gordon  ? 

Mis^  Bbtant.  I  did  not  meet  any  negroes.  I  did  not  see  but  one 
negro  Avhile  I  was  there,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  soviet. 
He  was  a  professional  gambler. 

^It.  Humes.  Did  too  meet  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Murieff  ? 

ifiss  Bbyaxt.  I  did  not. 

)fr.  Humes.  Yon  did  not  meet  him  ? 

Miss  Brtaxt.  I  do  not  remember 

!Mr.  Humes.  If  you  can  think  of  any  other  Americans  or  persons 
who  had  been  in  America^  by  reference  to  yoiur  book,  any  other  person 
who  had  been  in  this  countrv,  I  wish  von  would  tell  us  who  thev  are. 

!Miss  Brtant.  Let  me  see;  you  mean  Americans  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  soviet  government  I 

ilr.  Humes.  Americans  who  were  connected  with  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment, and  Russians  who  for  a  period  of  time  had  been  residents  of 
this  country. 

Miss  Brtaxt.  There  was  one  man  over  there,  who  worked  on  an 
English  paper,  by  the  name  of  George  Sokolsky.  who  may  or  who 
may  not  have  been  a  Kussian.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Kussian  here  and  he 
claimed  to  be  an  American  in  Sussia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  connected  with  the  Bolshevik  government  i 

Miss  Brtaxt.  He  had  no  connection  with  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, but  he  had  other  connections.   The  Bolsheviki  distrusted  him. 

Senator  Sterltsg.  Had  he  lived  in  America  ? 

^fiss  Brfant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterleno.  Where? 

^£iss  Brtaxt.  In  New  York. 

ilr.  Humes.  Had  vou  known  him  in  this  countrv  ? 

Miss  Brtaxt.  No.  I  met  him  there :  he  came  up  to  me  on  the  street 
in  Petrograd  and  spoke  to  me  and  to  Mr.  Beed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  vou  know  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  this 
countrv  ? 

iliss  Brtaxt.  No:  I  do  not  know  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
particularly  in  America  or  in  Stockholm.  He  worked  on  this  English 
paper  and  he  wrote  certain  things  that  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
written  just  to  anger  the  Russians — that  is,  to  alienate  them  from 
America.  He  seemed  to  take  particular  delight  in  saying  "An  Amer- 
ican savs  thi>  and  that  alK>ut  Russia."'  at  a  critical  moment.  None  of 
the  reporters  trusted  him. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  connected  with  Morris  Hillquitt  in  New  York? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  not  at  all.    He  is  not  a  Socialist. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  is  Alexandra  KoUontay? 

Miss  Bryant.  She  is  the  minister  of  welfare.  She  is  an  excep- 
tionally cultured  woman,  who  wrote  10  books  on  welfare  before  sne- 
became  connected  with  the  government. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  May  I  ask  who  Mr,  Dosch-Fleurot  is? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  is  the  World  correspondent. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  he  or  not  sympathetic  with  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Brfant.  He  changred  every  now  and  then.  Now  he  is  verj' 
much  against  them.  At  times  I  think  he  was  not  so  much  against 
them.    At  the  present  time  I  think  he  is  quite  against  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  was  he  over  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  In  Eussia  he  went  through  various  changes.  He 
did  not  seem  to  remain  of  the  same  opinion,  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  he  to  begin  with  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  He  has  been  a  correspondent  of 
the  World  abroad  for  a  good  many  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  what  were  his  sympathies  to  begin  with? 
Did  he  sympathize  with  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  no;  not  at  the  beginning.  I  think  he  was 
quite  against  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Afterwards,  did  he  become  identified  with  the 
Bolsheviks? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  I  brought  back  to  the  World  an  article,  which 
was  printed  by  the  World,  telling  how  Mr.  Dosch-Fleurot  felt  about 
Eussia  at  that  time.  The  article  was  featured  and  caused  a  good 
deal  of  comment  in  other  papers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Miss  Bryant,  you  say  your  husband  and  Boris 
Eeinstein  and  Williams  were  engaged  in  propaganda  work.  Were 
they  engaged  in  a  propaganda  work  as  distinguished  from  this  cor- 
respondent that  you  have  referred  to,  which  was  intended  to  create 
a  friendly  feeling  between  Russia  and  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  their  principal  task  was  to  break  down  the 
German  forces  on  the  front. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  they  uncjertaking  to  do  that  by  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  Government  and  upon  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  no ;  of  course  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  newspaper  was  published  as 
one  of  the  papers  that  was  published  by  them  [indicating]  ?  Is  not 
that  one  of  the  papers  that  they  published  over  there  in  German? 

Miss  Brfant.  Yes ;  but  everything  in  it  they  did  not  write. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  read  Russian  or  not, 
but  on  the  front  page  of  that  paper  that  is  published 

Miss  Bryant.  This  is  not  Russian,  it  is  German  text  [indicating 
another  paper]. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  that  paper  that  they  published  is  there  not  a 
violent  attack  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  but  they  did  not  write  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  did  it  happen  to  be  in  the  paper  that  they  were 
publishing  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Robins  if  they  had  no 
control  over  it? 
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Miss  Bryant.  Well,  if  you  will  ask  Col.  Robins,  he  will  tell  you 
u  very  interesting  story  about  it,  and  he  could  tell  you  why,  much 
better  than  I  could,  because  he  knows  much  better. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  made  the  statement  that  this  one  newspaper 
correspondent  was  putting,  as  you  understood,  squibs  in  the  paper 
from  time  to  time  that  you  felt  were  calculated  to  estrange  the 
Americans  and  Russians  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes;  but  he  had  no  connection  with  this  paper 
or  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  activity — that  your  activity 
and  the  activity  of  Boris  Eeinstein 

Miss  Bryant.  My  activity  ?    I  did  not  confess  to  any  activity. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  we  will  omit  you,  then.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  activity  in  which  Boris  Eeinstein  and  your  husband  and  Wil- 
liams were  engaged  was  calculated  to  create  prejudice  and  a  feelinff 
of  animosity  against  the  United  States  and  against  the  officials  of 
the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  do  you  account  for  this  article;  and  who  did 
write  that  article  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  I  understand  it,  someone  not  an  American,  wrote 
that;  someone  who  was  very  unfriendly  toward  the  United  States; 
but  they  (the  Americans)  did  not  eveii  know  that  it  was  going  into 
the  paper  until  after  they  actually  saw  it  in  print. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  they  were  running  an  information  bureau 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  you  do  not  let  me  answer  you,  Mr.  Humes,  and 
that  is  why  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  clearly.  This  paper  that  you 
have  particular  reference  to,  they  did  not  have  supervision  of  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  they  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this  paper? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  they  did  not  edit  that  [indicatmg  paper 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Humes].  They  edited  this  [indicating  another 
paper],  an  illustrated  sheet. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  your  husband's  own 
article. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  not  my  husband's  article.  Why  do  you  not 
ask  my  husband  about  it? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  your  husband's  own 
article.  After  about  a  dozen  numbers  of  Die  Fackel  it  was  changed 
to  Der  Volkefriede.  I  do  not  know  what  the  pronunciation  is  of  that, 
but  it  was  changed  to  this  paper  [indicating]. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  it  was  first  Die  Fackel — ^the  Torch — and  then 
it  was  changed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  in  this  article  he  says  that  the  publication  of  this 
paper  is  under  himself,  Williams,  and  Boris  Eeinstein. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  was  not 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  who  did  control  the  things  that  went  into 
the  paper  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  would  ask  him,  he  would  tell  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  ? 

Miss  Brfant.  No  ;  I  simply  know  about  this  point. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  detailed  activi- 
ties, then,  of  your  husband  and  Williams  and  these  other  English 
papers  at  that  time? 
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Miss  Bryant.  No.  There  were  no  English  papers.  There  were 
Russian  and  Grerman  papers.  I  did  not  work  in  the  foreign  office. 
The  English  paper  was  not  published  by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  worked  in  the  foreign  office,  did  they? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Working  in  the  foreign  office,  they  assumed,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution,  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  Russian  citizenship? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  was  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  under 
whom  they  worked? 

Miss  Bryant.  Trotzky. 

Senator  Overman.  I  notice  that  you  have  a  picture  in  your  book 
which  is  before  me  here,  "  The  Red  Burial  held  in  Moscow  in  Novem- 
ber.   Five  hundred  bodies  were  buried  in  one  day." 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  those  Red  Guards  who  were  buried? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  Red  Guards  that  were  buried,  shot  by  the 
White  Guards? 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  at  any  time,  except  on  the  one  occasion  you 
related  about  the  armored  car,  see  any  open  assassination  on  the 
streets  of  Petrograd  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  was  in  'the  Winter  Palace  the  day  that  it  fell.. 
I  was  in  the  Winter  Palace  with  the  Kerensky  officials  and  the 
junkers.  I  stayed  there  all  day.  They  expected  that  they  would 
have  to  surrender,  and  I  wanted  to  be  there  when  the  palace  fell. 
I  wanted  to  see  what  it  would  be  like,  and  to  get  the  story. 

About  5  o'clock  I  decided  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any 
attack,  and  I  asked  permission  to  leave.  They  told  me  that  I  could 
go,  and  I  went  out,  and  I  found  that  there  was  a  huge  meeting 
going  on  in  Smolny  Institute,  and  I  went  to  that  meeting.  While 
we  were  at  the  meeting,  we  heard  firing,  the  firing  of  cannon  on  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  we  rushed  out  and  saw  a  big  motor  car  just 
going  down,  and  we  asked  permission  to  ride  in  it,  and  they  let  us 
ride.  We  went  down  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  and  when  we  got  near 
the  Winter  Palace  we  found  that  it  had  just  fallen,  and  we  ran  in 
with  the  first  troops.  I  was  with  Miss  6eatty,  and  Mr.  Reed  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Humes.  Of  course,  you  saw  some  people  killed  at  that  time? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  No  one  was  killed? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  say  no  one  was  killed.  I  did  not  see  any- 
one killed. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Bolshevik  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kerensky  government  was  entirely  bloodless? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  say  I  did  not  see  anybody  killed.  There  were 
a  number  of  Bolsheviki  killed  outside  of  the  Winter  Palace,  but  it 
was  night,  so  I  did  not  see  them,  but  there  were  no  junkers  killed. 
I  did  not  say  that  the  revolution  was  bloodless.  In  fact,  I  just  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  I  was  on  the  street  when  many  people  were 
killed. 

!Mr.  Hu^iEs.  All  connected  with  that  one  occurrence  of  the  motor 
car.    I  said,  with  that  one  exception,  did  you  ever  see  anyone  killed 
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there  in  street  fighting,  or  shot  down  and  killed  on  the  streets  of 
Petrograd,  while  you  were  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  saw  one  man  killed.  I  was  walking  on  the 
street,  and  some  sniper  shot  from  a  roof  top,  and  he  dropped  down. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  after  or  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  in  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  in. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  what  happened? 

Miss  Bryant.  Then  sailors  ran  out  of  the  government  hotel  and 
from  everywhere,  and  cried  out  "  provocateur,'-  because  they 
thought  that  it  was  some  one  trying  to  start  a  riot,  and  they  were 
rushing  around  the  streets,  trying  U)  find  who  it  was.  That  is  the 
onlv  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  only  time  ?  Besides  the  persons  you  saw 
killed  from  that  armored  car,  you  only  saw  one  other  person  killed  on 
the  streets  of  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  except  wine  pogroms. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  an 
everyday  occurrence,  and  was  while  you  were  there,  on  the  streets  of 
Petrograd,  to  have  people  shot  down  in  cold  blood  i 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so,  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
10  witnesses  who  will  testify  to  the  opposite,  and  they  were  the  heads 
of  the  official  organizations  sent  over  from  the  United  States.  They 
did  not  see  it,  either. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  the  testimony  of  all  the  reputable  people  who 
have  testified  here  as  to  the  things  that  they  actually  saw  with  their 
own  eyes  is  false  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Did  they  testify  that  they  actually  saw  those  things? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  been  in  the  room  most  of  the  time,  and  I  did 
not  hear  people  say  that  they  actually  saw  such  things. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  has  not  been  a  witness  here  that  has  not  testified 
that  they  with  their  own  eyes  saw  these  things. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  may  have.  I  did  not.  You  do  not  want  me 
to  testify  to  things  that  I  did  not  see,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  As  a  reporter,  yes,  you  did  not  see  them  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  a  reporter,  I  did  not  see  such  things.  And  please 
remember,  it  would  have  made  a  much  more  lurid  story  if  I  had,  but 
I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  was  paying  you  while  you  were  over  there  J 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  went  on  a  contract  of  fifty-fifty;  that  is, 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  money  for  the  articles  I  wrote  was  paid 
to  me  by  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  when  I  returned.  Mv  husband 
paid  my  expenses.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  money  at  all.  I  did  not  take 
any  money  for  what  I  did  over  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  anybody  in  Bussia, 
I  mean  by  way  of  pay  for  services? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  did  not  work  for  pay  while  I  was  over  there; 
not  even  for  Col.  Robins. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  work  for  pay.    You  were  there  for  love  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  was  not  there  for  love.  I  was  there  because 
I  wanted  to  see  the  revolution,  and  because  T  am  a  reporter,  and 
because  the  revolution  caught  my  imagination. 
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Mr.  Hu3iEs.  And  during  all  your  time  over  there  you  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  disorders  or  of  starvation  on  the  streets — ^people  falling 
dead? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  did  not  see  anybody  fall  dead. 

Mr.  Humes.  No  horses  falling  dead  on  the  streets  of  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  left  there  in  the  middle  of  January  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  see  anybody  begging  for  bread  or  food 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  are  always  many  beggars  in  Russia,  but  I 
understand  there  are  less  there  now  than  before. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  saw  no  beggars  on  the  streets  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Very  few  beggars.  No  more  than  I  see  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Nedson.  Is  not  that  because  they  have  joined  the  Red 
Army,  that  there  are  no  beggars? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  they  are  old  or  weak,  of  course  they  can  not  join 
the  Red  Army.    It  is  composed  mostly  of  young  men. 

Senator  Woloott.  There  are  much  fewer  people  in  Petrograd  than 
there  were? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  may  be  less  people  there  now.  I  have  read 
reports  claiming  great  decrease  in  population  since  I  was  there, 
but  at  the  time  I  left  the  population  had  not  diminished.  In  fact, 
it  was  very  hard  to  ^t  accommodations  at  that  time,  because  so 
many  delegates  came  in  for  the  various  congresses  and  all  sorts  of 
political  meetings  that  were  going  on. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  came  there  before  the  Kerensky  government 
had  lost  its  power? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Kerensjcy  government  was  trying  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Germany,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  and  so  did  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  Bolshevik  government  that  succeeded 
them ;  did  they  try  to  fight  the  Germans! 

Miss  Bryant.  They  not  only  tried,  but  they  have  succeeded,  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  so  that  they  have  pushed  the  Germans  clear  back  almost 
to  their  original  borders. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  succeeded  in  culminating  in  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Miss  Bryant.  But,  Senator  Nelson,  do  you  know  that  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  the  soviet  sent  a  series  of  questions  to 
the  United  States  asking  for  assistance,  saying  if  this  assistance  was 
given  them,  if  we  would  back  them  up,  they  would  break  the  nego- 
tiations and  not  sign  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk? 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

Miss  Bryant.  And  Col.  Robins  has  that  original  document  in 
his  possession? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  true,  and  I  have  seen  it  and  at  least  20  other 
persons  have  seen  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  notice  any  German  oflScers  there? 
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Miss  Brtant.  I  certainly  did  not.  I  saw  some  German  prisoners ; 
and  the  Bolsheviki,  of  course,  were  organizing  them  to  fight  against 
their  own  government. 

Senator  Stebuno.  And  they  were  succeeding  in  organizing  Ger- 
man prisoners  to  fight  against  (Germany  f 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  one  way  they  used  them  before  the  armi* 
stice  was  as  smugglers  of  propaganda,  sending  all  sorts  of  things 
back  into  Germany  to  overthrow  the  German  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  these  troops  were  organized,  where  did  they  do 
anv  fighting  against  Grermany  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  have  been  fighting  steadily  against  Germany. 

Mr.  HuiifES.  That  was  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  It  was  the  Czecho- 
Slovak  unit  that  was  organized,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  unit  was  organized  by  the  soviet  government 
that  did  any  fighting  against  Grermany? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  fought  with  the  soviet  army  and  have  been 
fighting  Germany  and  have  been  pushing  the  Germans  back  to  the 
Bussian  borders,  as  you  must  know.  If  you  will  follow  the  line,  you 
will  see  they  have  gone  down  as  far  as  Kiev  and  l^i^. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  fightmg  force  besides 
the  Bed  Guards,  that  was  organized  to  perpetuate  the  Bolshevik 
power,  was  the  Czecho-^Slovak  unit? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  say  that  that  was  the  only  organization. 

Senator  Overman.  You  may  let  the  crowd  come  back  now,  if  they 
will  keep  quiet. 

Miss  Bryant.  My  feeling  for  the  Czecho-Slavs  was  that  that  body 
of  men  should  have  been  allowed  to  so  back  to  their  own  country, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  they  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  Humes.  Tfcat  is  what  they  were  trjring  to  do  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

(At  this  point  the  doors  of  the  committee  room  were  reopened,  and 
the  subcommittee  resumed  its  public  session.) 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  those  in  the  audience, 
I  have  let  you  in,  and  I  hope  you  will  observe  the  warning  not  to 
make  any  noise  or  allow  any  more  cheering  in  here.  If  you  do  not 
observe  it,  I  will  have  to  clear  the  room  again.  I  hope  I  wiU  not 
have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Miss  Bryant,  you  say  when  you  came  out  of 
Bussia  as  a  courier  you  brought  many  papers  with  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  official  papers  of  the  Bolshevik  government 
did  you  bring  out? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  bring  any,  as  I  have  already  stated.  You 
have  seen  all  my  papers,  Mr.  Humes,  because,  of  course,  they  were 
all  gone  over  when  I  came  into  the  United  States.  Everybody's 
papers  are.  And  you  have  returned  all  these  papers,  both  to  myself 
and  to  Mr.  Reed  and  to  Mr.  Williams.  Everyone's  papers  have  been 
returned. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  the  papers  of  Mr.  Reed  been  returned  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  months  ago.  I  think  three  or  four  were  lost, 
but  almost  all  were  returned. 
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Mr.  Humes.  The  trunk  of  literature  that  was  taken  from  him  has 
all  been  returned? 

Miss  Brtant.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Williams's  papers  were  also  returned. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  the  material  that  you  brought  out  was  purely 
your  own  notes  and  property.    They  belonged  to  you  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  bring  much ;  just  what  I  needed  for  my 
stories  in  books  and  papers. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  at  that  time 
the  people  were  starving? 

Miss  jBryant.  Well,  you  see,  Senator  Overman,  the  cutting  off  of 
the  supplies  by  the  Germans  in  the  south  and  by  the  allies  in  the 
north,  of  course,  made  starvation 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  the  question,  whether  or  not  there  was 
starving. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  very  hard  up.  I  was  trying  to  answer. 
I  did  not  see  anybody  fall  on  the  street. 

Senator  Overman.  You  did  not  see  it,  but  you  know  that  they  were 
starving. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  they  must  have  been,  in  some  communities, 
especially  where  they  were  carrying  on  retreats;  and  the  suffering 
of  the  children  was  very  great.  The  American  Red  Cross  did  all  it 
could  to  bring  milk  over  for  the  babies  of  Bussia,  but  it  was  not  very 
successful. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  food  that  was  in  Petro- 
grad  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir ;  the  soviet  had  taken  it  over. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  soviet  government  issued  the  foodstuffs  that  they 
had  to  those  that  were  affiliated  with  their  own  government  and  their 
own  organization  and  let  the  other  people  starve? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  not  true.  There  never  was  a  time  while  I 
was  in  Petrograd  that  you  could  not  go  into  a  store  and  buy  certain 
supplies.    You  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  there  plenty  of  money  there  when  you  were 
there? 

Miss  Bryant.  People  seemed  to  have  money. 

Mr.  Humes.  Specie? 

Miss  Bryant.  Just  paper  money. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  it  was  the  money  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  and 
the  Kerensky  regime,  or  of  the  old  rfigime  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  seemed  to  have  a  combination  of  all  kinds,  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  to  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  passed  at  the  same  value? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  were  various  kinds  in  Petrograd  which  all 

gassed  the  same  way,  but  I  noticed  when  we  got  to  the  border  of 
weden,  for  instance,  we  had  some  Kerensky  notes,  and  they  said 
they  were  not  worth  very  much,  and  they  would  only  give  us  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  they  were  worth. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  did  they  give  you  for  Bolshevik  notes? 

Miss  Bryant.  We  did  not  have  any,  or  very  little  money  when  we 
got  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  have  any  money  of  the  old  regime  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  when  you  were  in  Petrograd,  were  the  news- 
papers permitted  to  publish  anything  that  they  wanted  to  print? 
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IGsbBkzant.  Yes,  sir.   WiUjoo  lei  me  bring  eTiduioe  to  show  t 

Mr.  HuioEBL  Ujoo  hmTe  the  new^iepers. 

MisB  BncANT.  Oh,  Te&  I  have  fiks  which  I  diell  be  veiT  gled  to 
show  yoQ.  I  wantedto  state  at  the  b^iuming — hot  you  would  not 
allow  me  to  make  a  statement — that  I  would  not  say  anything  that 
I  oould  not  pioTe  myself  or  oould  not  give  Ttm  the  source  of  infor> 
mation  in  the  United  States.  These  [indicating]  are  what  thev  call 
^  Satirikons»'^  satirical  magazines,  croelly  denouncing  the  Bcdsbevik 
reTolution. 

Mr.  HuxEs.  What  ase  the  dates  of  thoset 

Miss  BuTAJiT.  April  and  December,  two  December,  lOlS,  numbers. 
That  is  longafter  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power. 

Senat<Nr  W<»xxnT.  December.  191S  i 

Miss  Brtakt.  Yes;  1918.  after  the  Bolshevik  uprising.  These 
[indicating]  are  cartoons  of  Trotzky  and  various  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  paper  has  been  since  suppressed,  has  it  not ! 

Miss  Bktaxt.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  vou  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact«  that  there  is  not 
a  newspaper  published  in  Russia  except  the  Bi^lslievik  journals  f 

Miss  Brta2(t.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  constitution  of  the  Bolshevik 
government  itself  provides  for  the  suppression  of  all  newspapers  i 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  certain  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  constitution  itself. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  meeting  that  you 
had  at  Poli  s  i  * 

Miss  Bryant.  The  subject  ? 

Senator  Overman.  The  purpose. 

Miss  Bryant.  The  purpose  was  to  protest  against  intervention  in 
Russia.  I,  as  an  American,  believing  in  self-determination,  can  not 
believe  in  intervention.  I  do  not  see  hoAV  we  can  fight  for  demtKracy 
in  France  and  against  it  in  Siberia,  or  for  self-determination,  either, 
and  I  believe  we  ou^t  to  take  our  troops  out  of  Russia,  because  1 
think  it  would  be  better  for  both  nations  to  have  friendlv  relations. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  anxious  to  have  the  Bolsbevik  govern- 
ment established  in  Russia! 

l^Iiss  Bryant.  I  am  anxious 

Senator  Nelson.  Answer  my  question.  Are  vou  anxious  to  have 
the  Bolshevik  government  there  as  a  permanent  thing? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  the  Russians  ought  to  settle  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  think  the  Bolsheviki  ought 

to  be  established  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  answered  you.  I  said  I  believed  in  self-determina- 
tion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  anxious  to  have  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, as  thev  are  operating  it  now,  established  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  if  the  Russians  wish  it,  yes.    If  the  Russians 

do  not  wish  it,  no. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  paragraph  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  soviet  government  [reading] : 

Guided  bv  the  Interest  of  the  working  class  as  n  whole,  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federal  Soviet  Republic  deprives  individuals  and  separate  groups  of  any  rights 
which  they  may  be  using  to  the  detriment  of  the  socialist  revolution. 
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Now,  does  that  not  deprive  the  people  of  Russia  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech  ? 

Miss  Brtant.  No;  it  deprives  them  of — for  instance,  if  they 
wanted  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution,  that  is,  if  they  are 
traitors. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is,  if  they  are  against  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  if  they  bring  about  a  counter-revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  is  only  one  purpose  of  a  counter-revolution, 
and  that  would  be  against  the  soviet  or  Bolsheviki,  would  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  the  Bolsheviki  is  only  a  political  party.  The 
largest  party  is  the  left  socialist  revolutionary  party. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Bolshevik  party  is  not  the  largest  party? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  true.  It  is  not  the  largest  party.  The 
left  socialist  revolutionary  party  is  the  largest  and  it  works  in  the 
soviet. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  anyone  who  is  opposing  the  present 
government  in  Russia  is  a  traitor? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  force  of  arms,  of  course,  or  asking  for  outside 
help.    The  same  thing  is  true  in  our  country,  Mr.  Humes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  anybody  in  this  country 
who  would  try  to  overthrow  the  government  is  a  traitor  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  force  or  by  outside  aid,  every  government  official 
would  consider  them  such. 

Mr.  Humes.  Would  you  consider  them  such  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  do  not  want  the  government  to  be  over- 
thrown by  force.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  like  that  will  happen 
here  unless  there  is  frightful  suppression. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  anyone  that  would  overthrow  the  Bolshevik 
government  would  be  a  traitor,  and  the  government  has  a  right 
to  oppose  and  suppress  their  activities,  the  Bolshevik  government, 
has  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  explaining  that 

Mr.  Humes.  Under  your  contention. 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  under  my  contention.  I  am  explaining  to 
you  not  what  I  believe,  but  what  the  Russians  believe. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  asking  you  how  the  government  is  being  ad- 
ministered, the  actual  facts  and  conditions.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  under  the  Bolshevik  government,  every  person  who  is  opposing 
the  Bolshevik  government 

Miss  Bryant.  Who  is  trying  to  overthrow  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  treated  as  a  traitor? 

Miss  Bryant.  Who  is  trying  to  overthrow  it,  naturally. 

Mr.  Humes.  Anyone  who  is  trying  to  overthrow  the  government 
is  treated  as  a  traitor? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  is  shot? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  always  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  his  guilt  is  established. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  have  disarmed 
them  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  know  that  they  have  disarmed  them. 
I  would  say  that  most  everybody  in  Russia  has  arms. 
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Senator  Overman.  That  is,  the  Bolsheviki  Imve  arms,  but  those 
who  are  not  Bolsheviki  have  all  been  disarmed. 

Miss  Bryant.  The  social  revolutionists?    Perhaps  the  2  per  cent 
capitalist  class  is  disarmed,  but  the  workmen  and  peasants  are  armed- 
Senator  WoLCOTT.  Did  they  not  disarax  the  Czecho-Slav  brigade,  I 
believe  it  was,  that  set  out  to  leave  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes :  1  believe  so,  but  that  is  a  lonff  story.  It  has  all 
sorts  of  complicatior^s.  They  believed  that  the  Czecho-Slavs  were 
trying  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution.  But  as  I  was  not  there  I 
can  not  teU  you  about  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  Louis  Edgar  Browne, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  can  tell  you  a  good  deal 
about  it.  He  wrote  a  good  many  articles  about  it  when  he  came  back. 
He  is  now  in  this  country  and  he  can  tell  you  the  whole  trouble. 

Senator  OvsRiiAN.  Do  you  not  know,  Mrs.  Beed,  that  they  entered 
the  homes  of  people  and  disarmed  the  people  and  looted  the  houses? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  German 
agents? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  was. 

Senator  Stbrunq.  You  have  heard  that  and  heard  it  repeatedly  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  many  things  repeatedly  that  I  do. 
not  believe. 

Senator  Sterzjnq.  You  are  not  satisfied  that  that  was  the  fact? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  am  not  satisfied  that  that  was  the  fact.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  say  that  the  Soviets  are  in  f aA'or  of  Imperial  (xer- 
many,  because  by  all  logic  they  could  not  be.  They  are  opposed  on 
every  point.    The  two  governments  could  not  exist  side  by  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  the  soviet  government  attempting  to 
establish  itself  by  force? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes;  all  governments,  including  our  own,  did 
that. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  force  against  the  Kussian  people  who  do  not 
agree  with  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  we  used  force  also  against  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  his  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  why  should  not  the  rest  of  the  Kussian 
people  have  the  right  to  express  themselves? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why  should  not  our  Tories  have  had  the  right? 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  should  they  go  to  work  and  use  force  and 
disarm  anybody? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  the  way  revolutions  are  brought  about. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  call  that  freedom? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  is  a  transitory  stage  that  is  always  necessary  in 
establishing  new  governments.  We  had  to  do  it ;  we  had  to  disarm 
our  Tories,  and  we  even  shot  some  of  our  Tories. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  compare  the  Russian  people,  then,  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  Bolsheviki,  with  the  American  Tories,  do  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  compare  the  Russian  upper  chisses  with  the  Tories ; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  that  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
Bolshevik  government  and  with  their  reign  of  terror  are  Tories, 
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and  they  ought  to  be  killed  and  disarmed  and  driven  out  of  the 
country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  say  that  they  should  either  be  killed  or 
disarmed  or  driven  out  of  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  would  you  do  with  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  let  the  Russian  people  decide,  just  as  they 
let  us  decide  in  our  Civil  War. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  would  let  them  go  on  and  slay  one  another? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Russians  working  it  out  them- 
selves; yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Miss  Bryant,  you  know  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
you  not,  that  the  Russian  Red  Guards  entered  prisons  and  took  men 
out  without  a  trial  and  had  them  shot,  again  and  again  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  is  true 
from  what  you  have  heard  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  do  not,  because  so  many  stories  have  been 
started  about  Russia  that  I  can  not  believe  it  ever  happened. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  disbelieve  the  stories  told  by  witnesses 
here,  who  were  in  those  prisons,  who  saw  the  guards  take  them  out? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  terror  in 
Russia  at  the  present  time,  both  red  and  white  terror. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  will  admit  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  it  is  the  natural  course  of  a  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  stand  for  the  red  terror;  you  pick  the  red 
terror  for  your  mission  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  For  my  mission  ?  I  do  not  understand.  My  point 
is  simply  this,  that  I  believe  in  self-determination,  and  I  think  the 
Russians  should  decide  all  questions  for  themselves. 

Senator  Nelson.  Self-determination  at  the  point  of  a  gun? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  governments  have  had  to  be  self-determined  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  There  never  has  been  a  government  established 
except  after  a  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  lots  of  them. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes? 

Senator  Nelson .  Have  you  studied  this  league  of  nations  ?  [I^augh- 
ter.]    That  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed. 

Miss  Bryant.  Seventeen  millions  of  lives  were  lost,  and  thev  have 
not  done  anything  yet,  you  will  agree. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  a  big  plan  laid  out. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mrs.  Reed,  I  had  formed  the  impression  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time  and  from 
what  I  have  heard,  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  this  country  in 
expressing  words  of  very  hearty  approval  of  the  soviet  government. 
Now,  was  that  impression  correct  on  my  part  or  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  I  have  always  spoken  against  the  hysteria, 
against  the  scare  word  we  have  made  of  Bolshevism.  I  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  an  und(»rstanding,  or  trying  to  find  out  who  these  people  are 
and  what  they  want  There  is  a  conception  in  my  country  that  the 
Bolsheviki  are  anarchists.  They  are  social  democrats.  They  are 
against  anarchism,  and  they  have  put  it  down  with  force  of  arms.  I 
think  those  things  must  be  made  known.  All  people  coming  back 
from  Russia  are  asked  to  speak  again  and  again.    People  really  are 


•  • 
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hungry  to  know  about  Kussia«  and  they  ask  you  to  speak,  and  they 
ask  questions,  and  you  tell  them  what  3'ou  think.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Woi/xyrr.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  yet.  Do 
you  recall  what  my  question  was? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  I  have  spoken  favorably  of  the  soviet  i 

Senator  TVolcott.  Yes. 

Miss  Brtant.  Well,  I  have  said  that  it  was  by  no  means  what  it 
was  represented  to  be ;  that  these  people  are  really  struggling 

Senator  Wolcoit.  You  do  not  answer  my  que^ion  at  all. 

Miss  Bryant.  How  do  you  mean,  in  favor  of  the  soviet — ^that  I  ask 
to  have  a  soviet  government  immediately  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance? 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  we  get  down  to  definite  questions,  I  will  ask 
you  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not  advocating  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  it  you  have  not  before 
American  audiences  and  through  the  American  pi*ess,  in  your  writ- 
ings, praised  the  soviet  government  as  a  good  thing  for  the  Rus- 
sians? 

Miss  BjiYANT.  Why,  I  have  said  that  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  the 
government  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people,  yes.  I 
have  said  it  fits  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  not  lent  it  your  own  personal  in- 
dorsement? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  said  this,  that  I  think  it  is  a  government  that 
properly  fits  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  has  your  pei*sonal  indorsement  for  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  fight  for  it  or  against  it.  I 
would  not  ask  for  intervention  to  keep  it  in  Russia.  I  think  the  Rus- 
sians ought  to  settle  their  internal  troubles,  and  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
to  have  American  boys  killed  determining  what  form  of  government 
there  should  be  in  Russia.    That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  will  ask  you  this.  You  mentioned  a  while  ago 
your  opinion  of  it  as  it  was  applied  to  our  situation  in  this  country. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  each  government  has  to  work  out  its  form  of 
government,  and  I  should  not  talk  about  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  I  have  had  the  impression  that  you  have 
backed  it  as  a  good  thing  for  this  country,  and  I  want  to  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  personally  see  how  the  soviet  government 
would  be  established  here,  and  I  do*  not  say  anything  like  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolc(>tt.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  America?  That 
is  a  plain  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  it  would  fit  America  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  the  answer  I  was  after. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  missionary  for  the 
Bolshevik  government  to  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  are  you  preaching  their  propaganda  here? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  sav  that  I  was. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Why  are  you  advocating  it  t 

Miss  Bryant.  You  say  that  in  the  same  way  that  all  the  other 
people  have  been  saying  things  against  it.  I  am  telling  what  I  know 
about  it. 

Senator  Nklson.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  cut-throat 
policy  of  the  Red  Guards,  the  killing  of  everybody  that  does  not  agree 
with  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  they  do  kill  everybody. 

Senator  Nblson.  And  disarming  everybody  else,  and  going  through 
the  buildings  of  people  and  taking  out  all  their  food  and  property,  and 
looting  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  Senator 

Senator  NblIson.  You  do  not  think  they  have  done  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  Eussia  is  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  not  the  Bed  Guard  done  that?  What  are  the 
constituents  of  the  Red  Guard  ?    What  are  they  composed  of  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Peasants  and  workers,  young  men  generally,  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  not  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
criminals? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  I  would  not  say  so ;  no. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  not  many  of  the  criminal  class  in  their 
midst? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  notice  it  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  since  they  have  got  into 
power  they  have  shot  many  of  the  Russian  oflScers  of  the  old  Russian 
Army? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  and  I  can  understand  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  that  is  good  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  say  that  is  good  exactly,  or  exactly  bad. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  idea  is  that  they  have  got  to  pass  through 
a  Bolshevik  purgatory  in  order  to  land  on  terra  firma  in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  stated  that 
I  can  not  say  what  they  should  do. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  have  come  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
country  how  good  the  Bolshevik  government  is  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  particularly.     I  have  come  to  explain. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  mission  about  the  Bolshevik  move- 
ment? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  I  would  like  to  do  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wherein  do  you  differ  from  those  people  who 
have  been  over  in  Petrograd  and  seen  the  slaughter  and  seen  the 
killing  and  the  commandeering?  You  have  not  seen  any?  Where 
have  you  kept  yourself  while  you  were  in  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  kept  myself  out  and  in  danger  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  and  the  bank  clerks  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  were  men  who  were  over  there  all 
through  this  business. 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  ask  the  head  of  our  military  mission,  the 
head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  head  of  the  Quakers,  or  the  head  of  the 
Red  Cross — ^the  heads  of  these  various  organizations — ^they  will  t^ell 
you  just  what  I  have  told  you. 
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Miss  BsTANT.  Yes:  and  thev  have  requeeited  that  h^  W  h^Nirvi 

Senator  Otekman.  Who  is  tliat  i 

Miss  Brtaxt.  Mr.  Frank  Keddie^  of  Philadelphia.  They  have 
published  a  statement  saving  that  they  have  not  been  heard* 

Senator  Overman.  Has  he  been  over  there  i 

Miss  Brtaxt*  He  was  over  there  for  several  years.  And  also 
Davis,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A»,  was  over  there  for  two 
yesirs. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  Mr.  Keddie  leave  there ! 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  he  has  just  come  back. 

Senator  Xeusox.  Were  you  at  any  other  place  in  Ru^ia  than  Mos- 
cow and  Petrograd  i 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  there  all  the  time. 

Senator  Xelson.  Only  those  two  places  f 

Miss  Bryant.  Those  were  the  places  where  most  of  the  struggle 
went  on. 

Senator  Xelson.  That  is  the  storm  center? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Xeuson.  And  you  did  not  see  any  of  the  storm  ! 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  you  some  of  the  storm* 

Senator  Xeuson.  You  say  you  saw  ordinary  battles  but  did  not  sf« 
massacres.    You  saw  soldiers  fighting  against,  soldiers! 

Miss  Bryant.  Soldiers  fighting  against  soldiers. 

Senator  Xelson.  Whei-e? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  when  Kerensky  marched  with  the  Cossacks  <m 
Petrc^ad  I  saw  the  Red  Guards,  composed  of  men  and  women, 
smash  his  forces. 

Senator  Xelson.  Did  you  think  that  Kerensky  would  establish  a 
fair  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  he  was  a  fair  man,  but  he  was  not  Imcked 
by  the  allies  and  that  is  why  he  failed. 

Senator  Xelson.  You  do*  not  think  he  was  quite  as  good  as  the 
Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  the  soviet  government,  no,  l)eouuse  he  was  only 
tolerated  by  the  Russian  people.  It  was  only  a  provisional  govern- 
ment tolerated  by  the  Soviets.  They  did  not  like  the  way  he  acted, 
so  they  threw  him  out. 

Senator  Xelson.  Why  do  you  call  the  Bolsheviki  n  provisional 
government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  do  so.  It  is  a  political  party,  just  like  the 
Democrats,  who  are  in  power  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  political  party?  It  is  no  government?  It 
is  chaos — ^the  so\'iet  rule  in  jRussia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  at  all.    You  do  not  follow  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  only  state  as  to  what  they  wei'e  when  I  was 
there. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  present  government  is  a  dictatorship  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  it  is  a  transitory  period. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  an  absolute  dictatorship? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  the  proletariat;  yes.  It  has  been  called  that. 
It  is  the  rule  of  the  many  against  the  few,  a  dictatorship  of  the  many. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  studied  the  constitution  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve  of  the  form  of  government,  and  have 
you  defended  the  government  as  it  is  outlined  t 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  not  been  defending  it,  and  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  anyone  whether  I  approve  of  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  asking  if  you  have  advocated  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  have  advocated  self-determination  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Hd»£Es.  And  you  have  not  given  your  approval  to  their  form 
of  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Just  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  in  self-determination. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  note  one  sentence  in  your  book  here.  Miss 
Bryant,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  high  place  and  the  respect  accorded  Trotsky  pivea  evidence  of  the  real 
feeling  of  the  people. 

Miss  Bryant.  "  Toward  the  Jews,"  if  you  will  go  on  and  finish  it ; 
"  the  feeling  of  the  people  concerning  the  Jews." 

Senator  Sterling.  Does  that  relate  to  the  Jews? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  relates  to  the  fact  that  after  I  came  home  to 
America  I  found  that  there  were  stories  afloat  that  there  were 
pogroms  among  the  Jews,  and  what  I  said  was  that  the  high  place 
accorded  to  Trotzky — the  minister  of  war — proved  that  that  was 
not  80. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  did  not  mean  the  whole  people  of 

Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  mean  to  say  95  per  cent. 

Senator  STERUNa  The  Jewish  people? 

Miss  Bryant.  Ninetv-five  per  cent  of  the  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  that  95  per  cent  of  the  Russian 
people  have  this  high  respect  for  Trotzky  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  all  the  people  in  the  soviet  have  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  All  the  people  in  the  soviet.  Are  there  peas- 
ants in  the  soviet? 

Miss  Bryant.  Certainly.    They  have  been  in  there  for  a  year. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  the  peasant  population  of  Rus- 
sia— the  farmers — are  upholding  Trotzky  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  prove  that  to  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  are  terrorized  more  or  less,  are  they  not, 
by  the  Trotzky  government  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  should  say  that  they  are  not  terrorized.  They  are 
armed,  and  they  have  taken  their  land  and  they  are  working  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  send  out  the  Red  Guards  to  get  sup- 
plies from  the  peasants? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  peasants  have  their  own  land  and  have  equal 
representation  in  the  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  Answer  my  question.  Do  they  not  send  out 
Red  Guards  to  take  by  force  gram  and  supplies  from  the  peasants? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  the  peasants  are  armed? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  Of  course  the  old  Russian  Army  was  com- 
posed originally  of  peasants,  and  when  they  went  home  they  took 
their  arms  with  them. 
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Senator  Overman  «  Dp  you  not  knt)w  that  it  has  been  b^tifi^l  hf^rx^ 
that  the  Bolsheviki  havB  taken  all  Uie  neasants^  arin$^  and  thin*  har% 
Sfot  nothing  to  firiit  with  except  pitchforks  and  sticks  t 
Miss  Bbtast.  That  is  not  the  tnith. 
Senator  Ovsrxan.  How  do  you  know  it ! 
Miss  Bryant.  The  Russian  aVniies  wore  cou\|HK9ed  of  peasants, 
Mr.  Humes.  Were  not  the  Russian  annies  disanned  when  they 
vrere  demobilized? 

Miss  Bryant.  T1u\v  were  not.  They  wei^  sent  honio  witli  their 
arms. 

Mr.  Humes.  Those  that  belonged  to  the  Bolsheviki  won^  given 
their  arms. 

Miss  Bryant.  All  the  rest  that  did  not  have  arms  wore  given  anna, 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  it  not  occur  while  vou  were  there  that  the  Rod 
Guards  searched  the  houses  and  wont  tnrough  all  the  territory  that 
they  could  reach,  diasarming  the  people  who  wore  not  a  part  of  the 
Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  stories  like  that,  but  I  did  not  see  fti\y  of  it, 

Mr.  Humes.  You  heard  of  it  but  did  not  see  it  f 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  You  see,  the  left  socialist  party  is  the  ^>oftsttnt 
party,  and  it  is  the  biggest  party  in  Russia,  and  Works  with  the 
Soviets.  Now,  Marie  Spirodonova,  whom  I  describe  in  my  lH>ok,  has 
been  twice  elected  president  of  the  all-Russian  congress  of  peasants, 
meeting  in  Petrograd,  and  she  has  always  worked  with  the  peasants. 
She  told  me  how  the  peasants  came  into  the  soviet,  and  all  about  it, 
and  I  think  she  is  verv  good  authority. 

Senator  Overman.  'People  who  have  lived  out  among  tJ\(Mn-  dis- 
tinguished men  in  this  country  who  have  lived  in  Russia  -say  that 
they  have  been  deliberately  going  to  the  homos  of  the  people  aiui 
roboing  them  and  taking  all  their  food,  and  also  disarming  them. 
You  do  not  believe  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true,  bocauso  Prof.  Ross  does 
not  think  so,  and  he  was  therc^  and  was  out  among  the  peasatits,  and 
he  said  it  was  not  true. 

Senator  Overman.  You  heard  these  people? 

Miss  Bryant.  But  I  do  not  think  they  knew  the  peasattiH  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  Hu>fES.  When  did  Dr.  Ross  leave  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  In  March.  Mr.  Keddie  has  jus*  come  back,  and  he 
will  testify  to  the  same  thing.    He  knows  the  poasants. 

Mr.  HuTHEs.  When  did  Mr.  Keddie  leave? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.    It  was  iust  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  you  say  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  only  a  political 
party? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  political  parties  are  there  in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  are  a  lot  of  political  parties,  and  they  are  all 
socialists,  except  the  cadets.  You  see  that  that  is  the  mistake  that 
they  make  there,  the  mistake  that  Breshkovsky,  the  old  grandmother 
of  the  revolution,  that  came  in  here,  makes.  She  differs  from  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  they  are  all  socialists,  as  this  old  woman  is.  That  is 
what  she  was  put  in  prison  for,  for  being  a  socialist. 
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Senator  Overman.  And  yet  she  came  here  and  said  that  the  people 
are  starving.  ^ 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  she  knows. 

Senator  Overman.  And  she  says  the  people  are  praying  for  us  to 
help. 

Miss  Bryant.  Most  of  her  own  party  has  gone  back  in  the  soviet. 
I  think  she  is  an  old  lady  with  a  grand  past  and  a  pitiful  present* 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  been  20  years  in 
Siberia 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  my  mind  would  have  broken,  too. 

Senator  Nelson.  She  graduated  from  Siberia. 

Miss  Bryant.  She  did,  and  so  did  many  others  who  are  now  com- 
misars  in  the  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  Trotzky? 

Miss  Bryant.  Certainly.  His  name,  Trotzky,  was  a  jail  name  that 
he  had  in  Siberia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  Lenine  in  Siberia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  Lenine's  brother  was  one  of  the  greatest 
martyrs  ever  executed  in  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  years  was  Trotzky  in  Siberia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years,  but  he  escaped. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  And  he  came  to  America  from  there  soon  after 
the  1905  revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  escaped  from  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes.  Having  graduated  from  Siberia,  having 
the  record  behind  her  that  this  old  grandmother  of  the  revolution  has, 
you  do  not  agree  that  that  old  lady  has  any  interest  in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  contend  that  at  all,  but  I  think  she  is  being 
used. 

Senator  Overman.  By  whom? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  the  counter-revolutionists,  by  the  Mensheviks, 
and  by  various  organizations. 

Senator  Overman.  The  very  people  she  has  been  fighting  for  30 
years? 

•  Miss  Bryant.  Down  in  Henry  Street  House,  when  they  were  ex- 
pecting Breshkovsky,  all  the  old  ladies  who  have  known  her  a  life- 
time were  very  much  concerned  about  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
her  over  here,  because  one  of  the  first  things  she  asked  about  was, 
"  Where  is  my  dear  Emma  ?  "  meaning  limma  Goldman,  with  whom 
she  lived  when  she  was  here  before.  They  told  her  she  was  in  prison, 
and  Breshkovsky  said  she  wanted  to  go  to  her,  and  they  told  her  it  was 
a  long  ways  and  she  could  not  do  it,  and  she  felt  very  badly  about  it. 
When  she  talks  to  you  she  does  not  know  what  you  think,  at  all,  and 
you  do  not  know  what  she  thinks.  You  do  not  understand  each  other. 
You  are  not  the  same  kind  of  people. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  what  she  said.  She  said  that  in  Petro- 
grad,  under  the  Bolshevik  government,  the  people  are  all  sad,  de- 
prcvssed,  and  begging  and  starving  to  death. 

Miss  Bryant.  How  would  you  people  feel  if  somebody  from  here 
went  over  to  Russia  and  asked  them  to  send  an  army  over  here?  If 
Emma  Goldman  would  come  out  of  prison  and  do  so,  now  that  would 
be  just  as  reasonable,  I  think. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  m.  much  i\  >pect  for  the  old  lady? 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  her.  That  does  not 
prove  disrespect. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  think  she  is  afflicted  with  senile  dementia, 
do  you  ? 

fiiss  Bryant.  I  think  she  does  not  imderstand.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  a  story  about  Tchitcherin,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  At 
the  time  she  was  in  hiding  in  Moscow,  a  Jewish  editor  came  from  New 
York  and  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  to  Tchitcherin* 
the  foreign  minister,  was,  "Can  you  tell  me  where  Breshkovsky 
is?  They  have  stories  out  in  America  that  she  has  been  killed.*' 
Tchitcherin  said,  "  She  is  right  down  the  street  only  a  short  distance 
from  here,  but  do  not  tell  her  we  know,  because  the  old  ladv  is  imder 

I-  »  '  * 

a  delusion.  She  thmks  we  want  to  murder  her,  and  it  will  make  her 
much  happier  if  she  thinks  that  we  do  not  know  where  she  lives.  If 
she  intends  to  leave  Kussia,  we  will  shut  our  eyes." 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  it  not  published  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Bol- 
shevik government  that  the  old  lady  was  dead,  and  that  they  had 
given  her  a  decent  burial  ? 

Miss  Brtant.  She  was  reported  dead  several  times. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  il  not  published  by  Nuorteva,  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviets,  over  his  own  signature?  Do  you  not  know 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Miss  Bryant.  Xo  ;  I  think  you  should  ask  Nuorteva  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  the  old  lady  is  deluded  yet? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  Breshkovskaya  said  there  were  no  books 
printed  in  Russia  and  that  there  was  no  furniture  even,  and  no  Schools. 
X  ou  remember  she  made  that  statement  here.  She  made  the  state- 
ment that  no  books  had  been  printed  in  Russia.  I  could  bring  you 
books  that  have  been  printed  since  the  Soviets  came  in  power,  and  I 
know  that  there  were  thousands  of  new  schools  established. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  need  not  go  into  that.  It  is  sufficient  that 
you  just  said  that  the  old  lady  was  deluded. 

Miss  Brtant.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  conditions  in  Russia,  to 
prove  she  is  mistaken. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  said  the  old  lady  is  deluded;  that  is 
ttiough. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  vou  ever  read  this  article  of  Nuorteva,  the  official 
representative  over  here,  in  which  he  says  the  following : 

Catherine  Breshkovskaya  has  never  been  Imprisoned  by  the  Soviets.  When 
she  died — not  of  privation  but  of  old  age — the  soviet  government,  although  she 
was  its  opponent  op  the  question  of  tactics  and  principles,  gave  her  a  public 
funeral  nnd  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Moscow  workers,  meni»>ers  of  the  soviet. 
tamed  out  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  "  grandmother  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion." 

You  say  that  an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  soviet 
government  to  misrepresent  her  in  this  country.  Has  not  Nuorteva 
misrepresented  her? 

Miss  Brtant.  Not  at  all.  Our  entire  press  has  made  the  same 
statement  that  Mr.  Nuorteva  has  made. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  do  you  not  think  the  old  lady  is  deluded  be- 
cause she  would  not  stay  dead  ? 

Miss  Brtant.  I  think,  Senator  Nelson,  it  was  very  hard  on  some 
people  that  she  did  not  staT  dead,  because  they  wanted  to  prove  that 
the  Bolsheviks  had  killed  her. 
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and  thev  ought  to  be  killed  and  disarmed  and  driven  out  of  the 
country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  say  that  they  should  either  be  killed  or 
disarmed  or  driven  out  of  the  country. 

Senator  Nemon.  What  would  you  do  with  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  let  the  Russian  people  decide,  just  as  they 
let  us  decide  in  our  Civil  War. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  would  let  them  go  on  and  slay  one  another? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Russians  working  it  out  them- 
selves; yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Miss  Bryant,  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
you  not,  that  the  Russian  Red  Guards  entered  prisons  and  took  men 
out  without  a  trial  and  had  them  shot,  again  and  again  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  is  true 
from  what  you  have  heard  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  do  not,  because  so  many  stories  have  been 
started  about  Russia  that  I  can  not  believe  it  ever  happened. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  disbelieve  the  stories  told  by  witnesses 
here,  who  were  in  those  prisons,  who  saw  the  guards  take  them  out? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  terror  in 
Russia  at  the  present  time,  both  red  and  white  terror. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  will  admit  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  it  is  the  natural  course  of  a  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  stand  for  the  red  terror;  you  pick  the  red 
terror  for  your  mission  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  For  my  mission  ?  I  do  not  understand.  My  point 
is  simply  this,  that  I  believe  in  self-determination,  and  I  think  the 
Russians  should  decide  all  questions  for  themselves. 

Senator  Nelson.  Self-determination  at  the  point  of  a  gun? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  governments  have  had  to  be  self-determined  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  There  never  has  been  a  government  established 
except  after  a  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  lots  of  them. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes  ? 

Senator  Nelson .  Have  you  studied  this  league  of  nations  ?  [Laugh- 
ter.]   That  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed. 

Miss  Bryant.  Seventeen  millions  of  lives  were  lost,  and  they  have 
not  done  anything  yet,  you  will  agree. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  a  big  plan  laid  out. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mrs.  Reed,  I  had  formed  the  impression  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time  and  from 
what  I  have  heard,  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  this  country  in 
expressing  words  of  very  hearty  approval  of  the  soviet  government. 
Now^  was  that  impression  correct  on  my  part  or  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  I  have  always  spoken  against  the  hysteria, 
against  the  scare  word  we  have  made  of  Bolshevism.  I  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  an  underrstanding,  or  trying  to  find  out  who  these  people  are 
and  what  they  want.  There  is  a  conception  in  my  country  that  the 
Bolsheviki  are  anarchists.  They  are  social  democrats.  They  are 
against  anarchism,  and  they  have  put  it  down  with  force  of  arms.  I 
think  those  things  must  be  made  known.  All  people  coming  back 
from  Russia  are  asked  to  speak  again  and  again.    People  really  are 
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hungry  to  know  about  Russia,  and  they  ask  you  to  speak,  and  they 
ask  questions,  and  you  tell  them  what  you  thiiik.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  yet.  Do 
you  recall  what  my  question  was? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  I  have  spoken  favorably  of  the  soviet  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  have  said  that  it  was  by  no  means  what  it 
was  represented  to  be ;  that  these  people  are  really  struggling 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  answer  my  question  at  all. 

Miss  Bryant.  How  do  you  mean,  in  favor  of  the  soviet — ^that  I  ask 
to  have  a  soviet  government  immediately  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance? 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  we  get  down  to  definite  questions,  I  will  ask 
you  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not  advocating  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  it  you  have  not  before 
American  audiences  and  through  the  Ajnerican  press,  in  your  writ- 
ings, praised  the  soviet  government  as  a  good  thing  for  the  Rus- 
sians ? 

Miss  BjiYANT.  Why,  I  have  said  that  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  the 
government  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people,  yes.  I 
have  said  it  fits  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  not  lent  it  your  own,  personal  in- 
dorsement? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  said  this,  that  I  think  it  is  a  government  that 
properly  fits  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  has  your  personal  indorsement  for  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  fight  for  it  or  against  it.  I 
would  not  ask  for  intervention  to  keep  it  in  Russia.  I  think  the  Rus- 
sians ought  to  settle  their  internal  troubles,  and  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
to  have  American  boys  killed  determining  what  form  of  government 
there  should  be  in  Russia.    That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  will  ask  you  this.  You  mentioned  a  while  ago 
your  opinion  of  it  as  it  was  applied  to  our  situation  in  this  country. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  each  government  has  to  work  out  its  form  of 
government,  and  I  should  not  talk  about  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  I  have  had  the  impression  that  you  have 
backed  it  as  a  good  thing  for  this  country,  and  I  want  to  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  personally  see  how  the  soviet  government 
would  be  established  here,  and  I  do  not  say  anything  like  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  WoLCcyrr.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  America?  That 
is  a  plain  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  it  would  fit  America  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  the  answer  I  was  after. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  missionary  for  the 
Bolshevik  government  to  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  are  you  preaching  their  propaganda  here? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  sav  that  I  was. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Why  ai*e  you  advocating  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  say  that  in  the  same  way  that  all  the  other 
people  have  been  saying  things  against  it.  I  am  telling  what  I  know 
about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  cut-throat 
policy  of  the  Red  Guards,  the  killing  of  everybody  that  does  not  agree 
with  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  they  do  kill  everybody. 

Senator  Nblson.  And  disarming  everybody  else,  and  going  through 
the  buildings  of  people  and  taking  out  all  their  food  and  property,  and 
looting  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see.  Senator 

Senator  Nel&on.  You  do  not  think  they  have  done  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  Kussia  is  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  not  the  Red  Guard  done  that?  What  are  the 
constituents  of  the  Red  Guard  ?    What  are  they  composed  of  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Peasants  and  workers,  young  men  generally,  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  not  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
criminals? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  I  would  not  say  so ;  no. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  not  many  of  the  criminal  class  in  their 
midst? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  notice  it  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  since  they  have  got  into 
power  they  have  shot  many  of  the  Russian  oflScers  of  the  old  Russian 
Army? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  I  can  understand  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  that  is  good  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  say  that  is  good  exactly,  or  exactly  bad. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  idea  is  that  they  have  got  to  pass  through 
a  Bolshevik  purgatory  in  order  to  land  on  terra  firma  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  stated  that 
I  can  not  say  what  they  should  do. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  have  come  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
country  how  good  the  Bolshevik  government  is? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  particularly.    I  have  come  to  explain. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  mission  about  the  Bolshevik  move- 
ment? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  I  would  like  to  do  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wherein  do  you  differ  from  those  people  who 
have  been  over  in  Petrograd  and  seen  the  slaughter  and  seen  the 
killing  and  the  commandeering?  You  have  not  seen  any?  Where 
have  you  kept  yourself  while  you  were  in  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  kept  myself  out  and  in  danger  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  and  the  bank  clerks  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  were  men  who  were  over  there  all 
through  this  business. 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  ask  the  head  of  our  military  mission,  the 
head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  head  of  the  Quakers,  or  the  head  of  the 
Red  Cross — ^the  heads  of  these  various  organizations — ^they  will  tell 
you  just  what  I  have  told  you. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Did  the  Quakers  have  a  representative  over 
there? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  and  they  have  requested  that  he  be  heard. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  is  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Frank  Keddie,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have 
published  a  statement  saying  that  they  have  not  been  heard. 

Senator  0\'erman.  Has  he  been  over  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  was  over  there  for  several  yeare.  And  also 
Davis,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  over  tl\ere  for  two 
years. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  Mr.  Keddie  leave  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  he  has  just  come  back. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  any  other  place  in  Russia  than  Mos- 
cow and  Petrograd  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  there  all  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Only  those  two  places? 

Miss  Bryant.  Those  were  the  places  where  most  of  the  struggle 
went  on.     . 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  storm  center? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  did  not  see  any  of  the  storm  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  you  some  of  the  storm. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  you  saw  ordinary  battles  but  did  not  see 
massacres.    You  saw  soldiers  fighting  against  soldiers  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Soldiers  fighting  against  soldiers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  when  Kerensky  marched  with  the  Cossacks  on 
Petrograd  I  saw  the  Red  Guards,  composed  of  men  and  women, 
smash  his  forces. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  think  that  Kerensky  would  establish  a 
fair  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  he  was  a  fair  man,  but  he  was  not  backed 
by  the  allies  and  that  is  why  he  failed. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  think  he  was  quite  as  good  as  the 
Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  the  soviet  government,  no,  because  he  was  only 
tolerated  by  the  Russian  people.  It  was  only  a  provisional  govern- 
ment tolerated  by  the  Soviets.  They  did  not  like  the  way  he  acted, 
so  they  threw  him  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  do  you  call  the  Bolsheviki  a  provisional 
government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  do  so.  It  is  a  political  party,  just  like  the 
Democrats,  who  are  in  power  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  political  party?  It  is  no  government?  It 
is  chaos — ^the  soviet  rule  in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  at  all.    You  do  not  follow  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  only  state  as  to  what  they  were  when  I  was 

there. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  present  government  is  a  dictatorship  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  it  is  a  transitory  period. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  an  absolute  dictatorship? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  the  proletariat;  yes.  It  has  been  called  that. 
It  is  the  rule  of  the  many  against  the  few,  a  dictatorship  of  the  many. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  studied  the  constitution  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve  of  the  form  of  government,  and  have 
you  defended  the  government  as  it  is  outlined  T 

Miss  Bryant.  I  nave  not  been  defending  it,  and  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  anyone  whether  I  approve  of  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  asking  if  you  have  advocated  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  have  advocated  self-determination  in  Russia. 

Mr.  HcaiEs.  And  you  have  not  given  your  approval  to  their  form 
of  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Just  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  in  self-determination. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  note  one  sentence  in  your  book  here.  Miss 
Bryant,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  high  place  and  the  respect  accorded  Trotsky  gives  evidence  of  the  real 
feeling  of  the  people. 

Miss  Bryant.  "  Toward  the  Jews,"  if  you  will  go  on  and  finish  it; 
"  the  feeling  of  the  people  concerning  the  Jews." 

Senator  Sterling.  Does  that  relate  to  the  Jews  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  relates  to  the  fact  that  after  I  came  home  -to 
America  I  found  that  there  were  stories  afloat  that  there  were 
pogroms  among  the  Jews,  and  what  I  said  was  that  the  high  place 
accorded  to  Trotzky — the  minister  of  war — proved  that  that  was 
not  go. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  did  not  mean  the  whole  people  of 

Sussia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  mean  to  say  95  per  cent. 

Senator  STERLiNa  The  Jewish  people? 

Miss  Bryant.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people. 

Senator  Sterling,  iou  think  that  95  per  cent  of  the  Russian 
people  have  this  high  respect  for  Trotzky  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  all  the  people  in  the  soviet  have  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  All  the  people  in  the  soviet.  Are  there  peas- 
ants in  the  soviet? 

Miss  Bryant.  Certainly.    They  have  been  in  there  for  a  year. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  the  peasant  population  of  Rus- 
sia— the  farmers — are  upholding  Trotzky? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  prove  that  to  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  are  terrorized  more  or  less,  are  they  not, 
by  the  Trotzky  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  should  say  that  they  are  not  terrorized.  They  are 
armed,  and  they  have  taken  their  land  and  they  are  working  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  send  out  the  Red  Guards  to  get  sup- 
plies from  the  peasants? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  peastints  have  their  own  land  and  have  equal 
representation  in  the  government 

Senator  Sterling.  Answer  my  question.  Do  they  not  send  out 
Red  Guards  to  take  by  force  gram  and  supplies  from  the  peasants? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  the  peasants  are  armed? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  Of  course  the  old  Russian  Army  was  com- 
posed originally  of  peasants,  and  when  they  went  home  they  took 
their  arms  with  them. 
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Senator  Overman.  Dp  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  testified  here 
that  the  Bolsheviki  have  taken  all  the  peasants'  arms,  and  they  have 
got  nothing  to  figlit  with  except  pitchforks  and  sticks? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  not  the  truth. 

Senator  Overman.  How  do  you  know  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  Russian  armies  were  composed  of  peasants. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  not  the  Russian  armies  disarmed  when  they 
were  demobilized? 

Miss  Bryant.  Thev  were  not.  They  were  sent  home  with  their 
arms. 

Mr.  Humes.  Those  that  belonged  to  the  Bolsheviki  were  given 
their  arms. 

Miss  Bryant.  All  the  rest  that  did  not  have  arms  were  given  arms. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  it  not  occur  while  you  were  there  that  the  Red 
Guards  searched  the  houses  and  went  through  all  the  territory  that 
they  could  reach,  diasarming  the  people  who  were  not  a  part  of  the 
Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  stories  like  that,  but  I  did  not  see  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  heard  of  it  but  did  not  see  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  You  see,  the  left  socialist  party  is  the  peasant 
party,  and  it  is  the  biggest  party  in  Russia,  and  works  with  the 
Soviets.  Now,  Marie  Spirodonova,  whom  I  describe  in  my  book,  has 
been  twice  elected  president  of  the  all-Russian  congress  of  peasants, 
meeting  in  Petrograd,  and  she  has  always  worked  with  the  peasants. 
She  told  me  how  the  peasants  came  into  the  soviet,  and  all  about  it, 
and  I  think  she  is  very  good  authority. 

Senator  Overman.  People  who  have  lived  out  among  them— dis- 
tinguished men  in  this  country  who  have  lived  in  Russia — say  that 
thev  have  been  deliberately  going  to  the  homos  of  the  people  and 
robbing  them  and  taking  all  their  food,  and  also  disarming  them. 
You  do  not  believe  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true,  because  Prof.  Ross  does 
not  think  so,  and  he  was  thero,  and  was  out  among  the  peasants,  and 
he  said  it  was  not  true. 

Senator  Overman.  You  heard  these  people  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  But  I  do  not  think  they  knew  the  peasants  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  Dr.  Ross  le^ve  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  In  March.  Mr.  Keddie  has  just  come  back,  and  he 
will  testify  to  the  same  thing.    He  knows  the  peasants. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  Mr.  Keddie  leave? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.    It  was  just  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  you  say  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  only  a  political 
party? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  political  parties  are  there  in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  are  a  lot  of  political  parties,  and  they  are  all 
socialists,  except  the  cadets.  You  see  that  that  is  the  mistake  that 
they  make  there,  the  mistake  that  Breshkovsky,  the  old  grandmother 
of  the  revolution,  that  came  in  here,  makes.  She  differs  from  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  they  are  all  socialists,  as  this  old  woman  is.  That  is 
what  she  was  put  in  prison  for,  for  being  a  socialist. 
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Senator  Nei^son.  Do  you  believe  in  the  system  there  f  They  have 
taken  possession  of  the  banks,  thev  have  taken  possession  of  all 
property  in  Russia,  and  they  call  it  the  property  of  the  State. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  people  that  use  that  property  are  nothing 
but  tenants,  and  cotters,  and  you  would  reduce  all  the  Russian  people 
and  all  the  Russian  peasants  to  sijnply  a  state  of  tenancy  and  make 
them  tenants  and  cotters. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  under  the  circumstances 

Senator  Nelson.  You  would  throw  civilization  back  a  thousand 
years. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  think  it  advances  it  a  thousand  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  lit  has  been  the  ambition — as  you  yourself  should 
know,  if  you  have  read  history — of  all  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  were 
ori^nally  serfs  and  tied  to  the  land,  almost  like  slaves,  it  has  been 
their  ambition  for  centuries  to  become  owners  of  the  land  that  they 
tilled,  owners  themselves,  and  you  want  to  undo  it  and  go  back  to 
the  olden  plan  and  make  them  simply  tenants.    Is  that  your  gospel  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  is  not  my  gospel.     It  is  the  Soviets'  gospel. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  believe  in  that  soviet  gospel? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  in  socialism. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  believe  in  that  gospel  I  have  stated. 

Miss  Bryant.  If  the  government  wanted  the  land ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  would  make  the  bulk  of  the  people 
simply. cotters,  and  tenants,  who  cultivate  the  land? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  call  them  cotters  and  tenants.  I  think  they 
would  be  very  free  under  such  an  arrangement. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  want  the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  the 
man  who  handles  the  hoe  and  shovel  and  does  the  hard  work,  to  be 
anything  but  a  mere  tenant?    Is  that  your  gospel  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  him  to  decide  it  himself. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  your  gospel  ?  Answer  my  question  and  do 
not  equivocate. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  want  to  force  anything  on  any  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  not  equivocate.  Tell  me  where  you  stand. 
We  want  to  know.  You  come  here  as  the  luminary  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
Now,  give  us  all  the  light  you  can. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  what  they  believe.  They  believe  in  govern- 
ment ownership ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  believe  in  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  it  all  right  if  they  want  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  imderstood  you  a 
while  ago,  Mrs.  Reed.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion 
this  soviet  form  of  government,  as  you  got  acquainted  with  it  in 
Russia,  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  our  country.     ^ 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  what  I  said.  You  see,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  you,  for  you  will  not  let  me  talk  in  order  to  explain. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  will  let  you  talk  if,  before  you  start,  you  will 
just  confine  yourself  by  my  question  and  make  your  answer  responsive 
to  it. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  all  socialists  believe  in  government  owner- 
ship, and  that  is  government  ownership.  But  whether  it  would  ever 
be  worked  out  in  this  country  as  it  worKed  out  in  Russia  I  am  not  able 
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to  say,  and  that  is  why  1  said  I  doubted  very  much  if  it  would  work 
out  exactly  as  it  did  in  Russia.  Russia  is  more  of  an  agi*icultural 
country.  I  have  not  been  advocating  it  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  simply  been  telling  how  it  w*orked  in  Russia, 
and  I  am  telling  the  facts  about  it  now. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  prefer  that  government  to  this? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  thought  shont  it. 

Senator  Sterjlino.  Do  you  believe  that  the  peasants  of  Russia 
beUeve  in  that  system? 

Miss  Bar  ANT.  I  certainly  do ;  the  greater  number  of  them. 

Senator  Stebling.  You  oelieve  that  they  believe  in  that  system? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  they  do.    I  know  they  do. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  the  peasant  who  holds  his  land  in  the 
community  of  which  Senator  Nelson  has  spoken  is  ready  to  give  up 
his  land  and  let  the  state  own  it,  and  then  be  a  tenant  of  the  state? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  have  always  been  communes  in  Russia,  and 
they  like  that  way  of  living.  They  work  that  way  with  the  state,  and 
they  get  help  from  the  state.  . 

Senator  Neubon.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Reed,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  socialists,  which  are  generally  designated  as  those  who  be- 
lieve in  socialism  by  evolution  by  peaceful  methods  and  those  who 
believe  in  socialism  by  revolution  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  not  the  Trotzky-Lenine  government  belong 
in  the  latter  class — ^to  the  revolutionary  socialists? 

Miss  Bryant.  WeU,  they  believe  that 

Senator  Nelson.  Answer  my  question.  Do  they  not  belong  to  the 
revolutionary  class? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  socialists  belong  to  it  in  a  way,  if  there  is  no 
other  method  of  bringing  about  their  desires. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  about  this  concrete  case. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  not  belong  to  the  revolutionary  class? 

Miss  Brfant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  do  not  believe  in  securing  it  by  evolution  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  do  if  they  can;  but  they  could  not  do  it  in 
Russia. 

Senator  Neljson.  But  if  they  can  not,  it  is  by  revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  blood  and  sword,  rapine,  murder,  and  fire. 
Do  you  believe  in  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  do  not.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  WoLcxyir.  Then,  if  I  got  your  point  of  view,  it  is  that  you 
are  a  socialist  in  that  you  are  in  sympathy  with  socialistic  ideas? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  believe,  however,  in  socialism  obtained  by 
lawful  processes  if,  under  the  form  of  government  in  the  particular 
country,  it  is  obtainable  in  that  way? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Undoubtedly  in  this  country  it  is  obtainable  by 
law  if  the  people  want  it  by  law  f 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Thei-efore,  in  this  country,  you  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  violence  such  as  its  representatives  have  perpe- 
trated in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  that  from  you,  because 
it  is  commonly  understood  that  you  advocate  in  this  country  such  a 
program  as  has  been  going  on  in  Eussia. 

Miss  Bryant.  At  our  meeting  in  Washington  all  of  this  came  up, 
and  that  was  the  statement  gotten  out  by  the  Washington  Post,  be- 
cause they  are  in  sympathy,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the  old  Czar's 
regime ;  so  they  wanted  to  discredit  our  meeting  as  much  as  possible ; 
so  they  said  we  advocated  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  1  did  not  say  anything  about  it  at  all.  The  Secret 
Service  has  a  full  report  and  they  will  verify  this  statement. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
violence  in  carrying  out  this  program  in  this  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  opposed  to  violence ;  and  I  am  also  opposed  to 
the  right  of  free  press  ana  free  speech  being  taken  from  the  Ainerican 
people.  I  am  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  curtailments  of  free  press  and 
free  speech. 

Senator  Overman.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  the  circulation 
through  the  mails  of  those  papers  that  advocate  murder  and  assassi- 
nation  to  overthrow  the  Government? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  I  would  not  be;  but  I  do  not  think  there  are 
such  papers — certainlj  not  socialist  papers — that  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  asking  you  if  there  are  such,  but  if 
you  would  be  willing  to  support  a  law  to  stop  such  papers  from  going 
through  the  mails  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Most  of  our  laws  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  they 
curtail  all  kinds  of  things  that  they  are  not  supposed  to  curtail.  Take 
the  espionage  act,  for  example. 

Senator  Overman.  I  asked  you  if  you  would  want  to  stop  this  pro- 
paganda that  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
from  going  through  the  mails? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  I  believe  that  the  wisest  course  at  the  present 
time  is  tolerance,  and  I  do  not  think  we  show  any  tolerance  at  all. 
We  exhibit  nothing  but  hysteria.  When  I  came  into  this  room, 
simply  because  it  was  to  give  a  sympathetic  view  of  the  soviet  rule, 
I  was  attacked  in  a  manner  that  no  one  else  has  been. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  were  not  attacked,  Mrs.  Reed,  when  I  was 
here. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  were  not  here. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  in  the  very  beginning,  when  you  were 
asked  these  questions  about  your  beliefs? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  questions  that  are  commonly  asked  in 
<*ourt  when  a  witness  has  taken  the  stand,  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
information  in  answer  to  the  questions  that  will  be  pertinent. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  they  were  asked  in  a  rather  cutting  tone,  and 
with  a  certain  rough  manner  that  was  not  used  with  any  other 
witness. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  those  questions  were  not  asked  of  any 
other  witness. 

Senator  Overman.  I  believe  Senator  King  asked  those  questions. 
He  is  a  judge,  and  I  believe  those  questions  are  not  infrequently 
asked  when  it  has  been  testified  that  a  person  has  certain  beliefs.  Of 
course,  it  has  been  testified  that  the  Bolsheviki  do  not  believe  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  we  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  the  same 
doctrine  as  the  Bolsheviki.    You  could  not  complain  of  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  It  does  not  matter  now.  I  am  very  glad  I  could  tell 
you  anything.    I  told  you  that  I  was  at  the  service  oi  this  committee. 

Senator  Overman.  We  did  not  want  to  show  you  any  disrespect, 
but  these  questions  were  asked  you 

Miss  Brfant.  If  I  recoUectj  you  asked  no  other  witnesses  those 
questions,  because  they  are  against  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  oeen  reported  to  us  by  other  witnesses 
that  the  Bolsheviki  did  not  believe  in  (Sod,  and  we  asked  those  ques- 
tions because  if  you  did  not  you  would  not  be  a  competent  witness. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  see. 

Senator  Overman.  I  will  ask  you  that  question,  since  we  have  come 
to  it.  Does  the  Bolshevik  government  believe  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  do  not  understand  what  the  Soviets  did  ?  They 
did  as  the  French  did  in  1910,  they  separated  the  church  and  state,  and 
that  is  the  basis  of  all  French  politics  to-day.  You  can  be  a  member 
of  any  church  or  you  do  not  need  to  be  a  member  of  any.  It  is  just  as 
it  is  under  the  American  Government,  do  you  see?  xou  may  belong 
to  this  church  or  that  church.    They  allow  freedom  of  religion. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  that  is  all  it  is,  nobody  is  opposed  to  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  Washington  Post  article 
you  spoke  of,  did  that  article  state — and  I  am  asking  you  because  my 
recollection  is  that  it  did — ^that  anyone  at  that  meeting  you  spoke  of 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  government  by  force? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  tell  you  it  did.  I  had  the  clippings  and  I  went 
over  them.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown  called 
me  a  female  Trotzky  ana  made  all  sorts  of  accusations  against  me 
which  were  not  true  in  any  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  a  fe- 
male Trotzky  or  not,  but  I  know  the  other  accusations  are  not  true. 

Senator  T^oloott.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  stated  that  anyone  advo- 
cated the  overthrow  of  government  by  force. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  it  even  put  in  certain  delicate  little  touches 
about  our  camping  a  block  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  that  had  any  significance. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  vou  ever  attend  the  trial  of  a  case  in  a  soviet 
court? 

Miss  Brtant.  Yes;  I  followed  the  revolutionary  tribunal  as  long 
as  I  was  in  Bussia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  the  death  penalty  ever  administered  while  you 
were  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  they  did  administer  it  afterwards,  but  not 
during  the  time  that  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Hu»rE8.  The  death  penalty  was  abolished  by  Kerensky,  was 
it  not? 
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Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  after  the  Bolshevik  government  came  into 
power,  they  restored  the  death  penalty? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  there  are  three  conditions  under  which  you 
can  receive  the  death  penalty.    I  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  Under  what  three  conditions  was  the  death  penalty 
imposed? 

Miss  Bryant.  One  for  speculation  in  the  necessities  of  life,  that 
is,  in  food  and  other  products  that  are  needed  by  the  starving  popu- 
lation; for  grafters  inside  of  the  soviet  government  itself;  and  for 
people  who  tried  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government  or  to  bring 
m  foreign  troops. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  equivalent  to  treason  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  People  trying  to  take  up  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  that  is  what  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  could  not  call  that  equivalent  to  treason, 
because  there  was  no  established  government  as  yet. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  they  considered  it  established. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  did  not  apply  that  doctrine  to  the 
Germans? 

Miss  Bryant.  Do  you  think  they  treated  the  Germans  delicately? 
They  forced  the  Germans  out  of  Russia. 

Senator  NEiiSON.  No;  they  kept  them  there — German  officers; 
plenty  of  Germans  in  the  ijSoviet  Red  Guard. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  not  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  You  did 
not  see  the  Red  Guard,  hardly.    You  left  over  a  year  ago,  about. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  you  were  not  there  at  all,  at  any  time.  How 
can  you  say  it  is  true  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  know  what  the  Red  Guard  is  to-day? 

Miss  Bryant.  But  I  can  imagine  it  is  not  true.  I  can  tell  you  how 
you  can  see  what  it  looks  like  right  now,  if  you  want  to.  Mr.  Humes 
knows  that  the  military  intelligence  or  the  naval  intelligence,  I  do 
not  know  which,  has  a  film  owned  by  the  soviet  government,  in  their 
possession,  which  was  brought  over  here  by  a  newspaper  enterprise 
association  man. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  had  testimony  here  that  they  had  many 
Germans  and  German  officers,  from  people  who  have  come  from 
there  since  you  were  there  and  have  seen  the  guards. 

Miss  Bryant.  All  right;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
not  true  that  that  film  does  exist  and  you  have  it? 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  the  film  that  you  are  talking  about? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  know  it  exists. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  vou  know  what  is  on  that  film  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hu3fES.  Is  there  anything  in  that  film  to  picture  the  industry 
of  the  soviet  government  in  the  construction  of  buildings? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  it  shows  the  construction  of  the  new  station  at 
Moscow,  for  one  thing. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  same  station,  is  it  not,  that  was  under 
process  of  construction  when  the  war  broke  out  and  was  abandoned 
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by  the  government  because  of  the  lack  of  labor  and  materials;  and  is 
it  not  in  the  same  state,  practically,  that  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  soviet  government  put  that  in  this  film 
in  order  to  try  to  point  out,  so  to  speak,  soviet  industry ;  is  not  that 
the  fact? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  HuMBs.  Did  you  see  that  station  in  Moscow  ? 

Miss  Bbyant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  they  working  on  it  when  you  saw  it  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  you  saw  it  it  was  just  in  the  state  that  it  was  in 
when  the  European  war  broke  out,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  know  what  state  it  was  in 
when  the  war  broke  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  still  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  at  that  time? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  But  I  know  they  show 
public  play  grounds  for  peasant  children  on  the  former  great  estates 
of  the  landlords;  and  I  know  they  show  new  schools,  new  hospitals; 
and  I  know  they  show  the  Sed  Guard  army  on  parade  with  all  kinds 
of  equipment  that  they  have,  and  all  sorts  of  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  whole  film  is  a  fake  film 
in  order  to  misrepresent  the  situation? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  if  it  represents  that  this  station  in  Moscow 
has  been  constructed  by  the  Bolsheviki,  it  is  a  misrepresentation,  is 
.it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  may  show  what  they  have  done  on  that  sta- 
tion, and  that  they  have  completed  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  the  station,  when  you  saw  it,  was  practically  the 
same  station  it  was  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  see  it  when  the  war  broke  out,  so  I  do  not 
know  what  condition  it  was  in  then. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  there  was  nothing  whatever  done  with  it  at  that 
time. 

Miss  Bryant.  At  that  time  they  were  having  a  frightful  civil  war 
and  they  could  not  do  anything.  It  must  have  been  long  before  this 
film  was  taken. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  spoke  about  three  instances  in  which  the 
death  penalty  was  inflicted  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  ask  you  if  one  of  the  conditions  of  in- 
flicting the  death  penalty  in  those  three  instances  was  first  a  trial 
and  a  judgment  of  the  court? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Stermno.  It  was  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  always  was  so.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not 
have  been  in  these  cases. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  here  to  the  effect 
that  members  of  the  Red  Guard  came  into  the  prisons  and  took  men 
out  and  shot  them  without  any  trial  at  all  or  chance  to  be  heard? 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  witnesses  testify  that  the  Red  Guard  had 
come  and  taken  people  out,  but  they  did  not  know  what  happened  to 
these  men.  They  did  not  say  that  there  was  no  trial.  They  could 
not  testify  to  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  formal  trial  ?  • 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  believe  there  was  a  trial. 

Senator  Sterijno.  Do  you  believe  there  have  been  many  cases  of 
trials  of  that  kind  since  you  left,  in  January,  1918  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  believe  that  many  death  penalties 
have  been  inflicted  without  trial  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  death  pen- 
alty has  been  inflicted  on  men  suspected  of  being  anti-Bolshevik 
without  trial? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  can  not  say.    I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  they  have  a  jury  in  those  trials? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  have  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  who  sit  in  front 
of  a  table,  just  as  these  people  sit  along  here  [indicating  the  members 
of  the  committee],  and  hear  the  testimony  of  various  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  more  like  a  court-martial? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  it  was  more  like  a  court-martial.  In  the  cases 
that  I  saw  tried  the  penalties  were  very  mild,  indeed.  We  were 
rather  surprised,  because  we  anticipated  that  in  the  fervor  of  the 
moment  perhaps  the  guillotine  would  be  set  up,  like  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  we  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  that  they  dis- 
missed these  people  often  with  a  sentence  like, "  We  turn  you  over  to 
the  contempt  of  the  people,"  and  things  like  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  plenty  of  cases  to  mention  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  possible  that  the  guillotine  has  been  established 
in  Russia  as  a  means  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Because  in  the 
French  Revolution  they  had  the  guillotine,  I  wondered  if  they  would. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  speak  Russian? 

Miss  Bryant.  A  little,  and  I  can  understand  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  matter  of  establishing  the  guillotine  was 
discussed,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  suppose  it  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  was  discussed  by  some  of  the  Bolshevik 
leaders,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  discussed,  but  nobody  ever  was  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Nobody  ever  was  in  favor  of  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  People  spofee  in  heated  moments  of  establishing  it, 
but  then  everyone  said  "  No,  we  will  not  countenance  that." 

Senator  Sterwng.  Did  some  of  the  leaders  speak  about  establish- 
ing it? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  was  a  newspaper  story,  when  I  was  in  Rus- 
sia, to  the  effect  that  Trotzky  said,  "  If  conditions  get  any  worse,  if 
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there  is  any  more  terror  on  the  part  of  the  White  Guard,  we  will 
establish  the  guillotine/' 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  not  conditions  get  worse,  and  did  they  not  es- 
tablish the  guillotine? 

Miss  Bryakt.  No;  they  never  have.  Did  any  witness  testify  that 
they  had? 

Mr.  HrTMES.  No;  I  asked  vou  if  they  did. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  and  I  do  not  believe  anybody  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  just  asking  you  if  they  did. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  use  an  interpreter? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  sometimes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  was  the  interpreter? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  had  various  ones.  I  sometimes  had  this  man 
Gumberg,  who  was  also  used  by  Sisson;  but  as  there  were  always 
Bussians  that  spoke  English,  like  all  these  leaders,  we  did  not  need 
them  even  at  first. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  something  about  the  schools. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  give  us  the  exact  location  of  any  school 
that  you  know  of  being  in  operation  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  do  better  than  that.  I  can  give  you  the  name 
of  a  witness  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  the  location  of  one  that  you  saw  when  you 
were  there,  a  school  that  was  in  operation. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  there  in  the  winter,  and  the  schools  were  not 
^ing  at  that  time,  even  in  Kerensky's  time.  Later  on  some  opened 
m  Petrograd — ^the  ordinary  schools — and  the  new  schools  were  just 
being  established. 

Mr.  Humes.  Up  to  the  time  you  left  they  had  not  gotten  the 
schools  organized  and  opened  yet? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  some  of  the  schools  were  running,  but  they  had 
not  established  the  new  ones.  But  I  know  that  many  new  ones  were 
established,  because  Mrs.  Tobenson,  whose  husband  was  head  of  the 
far-eastern  soviet,  and  who  started  the  workers'  institute  in  Chi- 
cago— a  Russian — ^told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  schools,  and  she  is 
in  New  York,  and  I  am  sure  would  be  glad  to  testify,  and  she  told 
me  much  about  the  schools ;  in  fact,  she  even  taught  in  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  Tobenson  a  member  of  the  government  now  in 
Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  he  was  the  head  of  the  far-eastern  soviet. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  came  from  Chicago  ? 

Miss  BftYANT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  mention  him  a  while  ago  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  government  who  had  been  in  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  said  those  that  I  saw,  Russians  that  I  saw,  and 
I  never  sa^  him  in  my  life.  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  seen  him 
when  I  had  not  seen  him.    I  only  know  his  wi^e. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  right;  but  he  came  from  Chicago? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  you  say  you  were  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  not  out  among  the  peasants,  were  you  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  never  spent  much  time  among  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  spent  a  gi*eat  deal  of  time  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuMEa  You  never  went,  out  in  one  of  those  mirs  and  saw 
them  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  were  no  mirs. 

Mr.  Humes.  So  that  the  only  peasants  you  know  about  are  the  ones 
that  came  into  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  you  saw  in  that  way  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  and  at  the  great  peasant  congresses. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  ones  that  came  into  Petrograd  and  Moscow  were 
connected  with  the  Bolshevik  government  in  some  way,  were  they  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  always.  Even  after  the  Kerensky  government 
they  came  in  to  the  great  peasant  congresses.  They  met  there  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  proposed  by  the  Bolshevik  jgovernment  to 
nationalize  their  government  all  over,  in  all  countries,  m  this  country 
and  others:  and  have  you  heard  about  their  sending  propaganda  to 
this  countrv  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  that.  It  is  the 
socialist  idea  to  have  a  socialist  world. 

Senator  Overman.  Part  of  their  program  is  sending  missionaries 
here  and  all  through  the  world  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  have  said 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it  in  our  American  press. 

Senator  Overman.  In  talking  with  Trotzky,  was  that  his  purpose? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  did  not  ever  discuss  anything  of  that  kind 
with  me. 

Senator  WoltCott.  It  is  in  some  of  their  decrees,  showing  that  that 
is  their  purpose. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  speak  about  these  peasant  congresses. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  of  these  peasant  congresses  were 
held  at  the  time  while  you  were  there  at  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  Two,  and  the  peasants  came  from  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  you  attended  those  congresses? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  were  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  Two. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  people  attended,  I  mean  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Thousands  of  peasants  from  all  over  Bussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thousands? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  delegates  from  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  did  they  discuss  there? 

Miss-  Bryant.  They  discussed  land,  peace,  and  bread,  and  showed 
great  dissatisfaction  that  under  the  Kerensky  government  the  land 
was  not  distributed ;  that  the  land  committees  were  not  distributing 
the  land,  and  they  protested  against  it  all  the  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes;  then  they  were  protesting  against  the 
failure  to  distribute  the  laud  to  the  individual  peasants,  were  they 
not? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  they  were  not. 
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Senator  Stbwjno.  They  were  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  not  asking  for  individual  ownership,  and 
at  each  of  those  congresses  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  thev  went 
off  to  Smolny  to  make  their  declarations,  and  at  one  time  Lenine 
came  down  and  spoke  to  them — ^just  after  the  Soviets  came  into 
power  over  the  Kerensky  government — and  they  marched  with 
Lenine  up  to  the  Smolny  Institute,  where  the  Bolshevik  headquar- 
ters were,  to  show  their  approval  and  their  solidarity. 

Senator  Stermng.  When  was  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  in  November,  just  after  the  revolution. 

Senator  Sterling.  Before  the  revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  After;  you  see,  at  that  time  they  were  not  all  in 
favor  of  the  Bolsheviki;  they  were  social  revolutionists.  Many  of 
the  right  wing 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  with  the  Whites? 

Miss  Bryant.  No ;  right,  not  white. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  not  Bolsheviki  at  that  time? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  and  they  are  not  now.  They  are  simply  work- 
ing with  the  soviet  government;  just  as  you  could  not  say  that  the 
Republicans  here  are  Democrats.  But  the  majority  are  now  left 
wingers. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  all 
the  peasants  were  Bolsheviki. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  said  they  were  in  the  government  of  the 
Bolsheviki;  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  just  a  political  party;  that  they 
are  just  a  political  party. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  percentage  of  the  provinces  of  Russia  comes 
under  the  control  of  the  soviet  government?  By  that  I  mean  what 
part  does  the  present  government  control? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  except  the  Cadets. 

Mr.  Humes.  No ;  you  misunderstand  me. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes? 

Mr.  Humes.  All  Russia,  geographically  speaking,  has  not  accepted 
and  recognized  the  present  soviet  government,  has  it  ? 
.    Miss  Bryant.  Well,  it  could  not  if  it  wanted  to. 

Mr.  HuMBs.  Why  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Because  part  of  it  is  under  allied  control,  and  they 
have  destroyed  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  part  that  is  not  under  allied  control  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  part  that  is  not  under  allied  control  I  should 
certainly  say  was  under  soviet  domination,  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  of  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  of  it,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  your  opinion  it  is? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  it  is  largely. 

Mr.  Humes.  Except  where  there  are  allied  troops? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  all  of  great  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  present  soviet  govern- 
ment! 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Woloott.  You  said  all  of  great  Russia.  You  are  exclud- 
ing Siberia  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  because  a  good  part  of  Siberia  is  under  the 
control  of  the  allied  troops.    They  have  overthrown  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  The  allied  troops  are  not  covering  much  terri- 
tory at  this  time; 

Miss  Bryant.  Apart  from  that,  I  suppose  it  is  all  under  the. 
Soviets.    It  was. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
European  Russia  is  under  the  control  of  the  present  government  and 
reco^izes  the  present  government  in  any  way  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  What  part  of  it  does  not? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  say,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  only  about  one- fourth  of  it 
does  recognize  the  present  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Ail  of  great  Russia  does  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  any  more  than  that  it  did  when 
I  was  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  just  assuming. 

Miss  Bryant.  Assuming;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  That  because  the  soviet  government  is, 
in  control  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  therefore  the  soviet  govern* 
ment  controls  the  whole  of  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  because  you  see  they  send  delegates  in  from 
local  Soviets  from  every  part  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  testimony  that  it  has 
only  about  one-fourth  of  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  never  understood  that.  I  do  not  understand  it.  I. 
do  not  believe  it  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  a  roll  call  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  we  will  have  to  adjourn  now. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  Before  we  adjourn,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  just  one  question. 

Senator  Overman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Woloott.  In  order  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  so-called  Bolshevik  revolution  was  in  No- 
vember, 1917? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  when  they  came  in  power? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wouoott.  You  left  Russia  in  January,  1918 — the  latter 
part  of  January  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  the  latter  part.  Yes ;  about  the  middle  or  the 
latter  part.    I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Senator  Wolcott.  November,  December,  January 

Miss  Bryant.  November,  December,  and  January ;  probably  three 
months. 

Senator  Wolcott.  More  likely  two  and  a  half  months? 
Miss  BRTATnr.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  day  of  November  was  it;  November  7th! 
Miss  Bryant.  The  very  first  part  of  November,  I  think — about 
the  6th. 

Senator  Wolcott.  November  7th,  I  think,  was  the  date,  when  th« 
Bolsheviki  came  in. 
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Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  about  then. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  So  that  your  information  regarding  Eussia 
that  you  have  of  your  own  knowledge  that  was  gathered  under  the 
Bolshevik  regime  w.as  gathered  in  that  two  and  a  naif  months? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes ;  the  first-hand  knowledge  was ;  yes. 

Senator  Wouccyrr.  What  is  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  first-hand  knowledge  was,  of  course. 

Senator  Overman.  We  will  take  an  adjournment  until  10.30  o'clock 

to-morrow. 
Miss  Bryant.  I  am  to  come  back  at  10.30? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.    Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  like  to  show 
you.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  them,  and  a  few  things  I  want 
to  say. 

(Tiiereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  imtil 
to-morrow,  Friday,  February  21, 1919,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.^ 
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United  States  Senate, 
sxtbcomsottee  of  the  comhittee  on  the  judiciary, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  Boom  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  Wolcott,  and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  oraer. 

TESnUONT  OF  LOTTZSE  BKTAITr— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Miss  Bryant,  yesterday  you  testified  that  when  you 
went  to  Eussia  you  had  credentials  from  the  Philadelphia  PubUc 
Ledger.    Was  that  correct  ? 

Miss  Bbyant.  Why,  if  you  want  to  go  into  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, you  probably  faiow  it  very  well  yourself,  that  I  had  credentials 
from  the  Bell  Syndicate,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Ledger,  and 
I  also  had  credentials  from  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  and  the  other 
magazines  in  America,  so  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  to  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  HxTBiES.  I  am  not  arguing  about  it,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
facts;  that  is  all.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  had  credentials  from 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  when  you  went  to  Eussia,  did  you 
not? 

Miss  Bbtant.  I  will  tell  you 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  not  say  that  yesterday? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  ain  supposed  to  be  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger's 
correspondent,  for  which  I  wrote  articles. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  you  had  credentials  from  them  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  is  not  customary  to  go  into  the  whole  arrangements 
with  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  did  you  have  credentials  from  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  From  the  Bell  Syndicate,  and  when  I  came  back 
T  foimd  that  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  manager,  had  gone  to  the  war,  so  I 
switched  to  the  Public  Ledger  and  made  a  contract  with  them,  and 
I  did  write  my  articles  for  them  when  I  came  back,  and  was  adver- 
tised as  their  correspondent. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  when  you  came  back  they  bought  a 
story  from  you  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  buy  a  story  from  me ;  they  bought  the 
whole  series  of  stories,  32  articles,  of  3,000  words  each,  which  were 
printed  in  about — I  do  not  know — perhaps  100  newspapers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  it  was  a  war  storv  which  was  written  serially 
in  a  number  of  assignments,  was  it  not  f 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  it  was  not  one  story;  they  were  32  separate 
articles.    They  were  featured  everywheite. 

Mr.  Humes.  Inasmuch  as  you  made  the  statement  yesterday  that 
you  had  credentials  from  the  Philade^hia  Public  Ledger,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  statement  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  this  morning,  and  then  ask  you  whether  the  Ledger  is 
correct,  or  whether  you  were  correct  in  your  testimony  yesterday.  The 
title  of  the  editorial  is  "  Miss  Louise  Bryant's  wrong  start,"  and  it 
reads  as  follows : 

Miss  Louise  Bryant  erred  in  her  testimony  before  tlie  Senate  propaganda 
Inve^igating  comtuittee  when  she  said  that  she  went  to  Ruesia  as  a  corre- 
spondent for  tbe  Philadelphia  Public  I/edger  or  diat  she  had  credentials  tram 
this  newspaper.  The  first  knowledge  that  the  management  of  the  Public  Ledger 
had  of  Miss  Bryant  was  when,  upon  her  return  from  Russia,  she  offered  for  €lale 
a  manuscript  recounting  her  obser^^ltions  in  that  country.  The  manuscript 
was  bought  and  publiBhed  under  her  signature. 

Miss  Bryant,  now  a  propagandist  for  the  Bolshevists,  forgets  that  in  her  pro- 
fessional work  it  is  essential  that  errors  of  statement  should  be  so  carefuUy 
selected  that  they  can  get  at  least  24  hours'  start  of  truth  to  be  even  moderately 
effective. 

Is  that  statement  in  the  editorial  correct,  or  is  the  statement  you 
made  yesterd^,  that  you  went  to  Bussia  with  credentials  from  ths 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  correct } 

Miss  Bryaxt.  I  did  not  go  with  credentials  from  the  Public 
Ledger,  but  the  Public  Ledger  made  me  change  my  passes  which  I 
had  from  the  soviet  government  and  write  in  the  name  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  I  went  with  credentials  from 
the  Public  Ledger;  so  I  had  to  cross  out  the  name  of  the  Bell  Syndi- 
cate and  put  the  name  of  the  Public  Ledger  in  there.  I  wanted  to 
protect  the  Public  Ledger  as  much  as  anyone  else;  that  is  whv  I  did 
not  go  into  it  yesterday.  I  would  just  as  soon  be  known  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Bell  Syndicate,  which  is  just  as  worthy  an  organi- 
zation.   I  went  to  France  for  the  Bell  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  not  questioning  that.  I  am  only  trying  to  find 
out  just  what  the  fact  i&  You  said  yesterday  that  you  went  as  a  war 
correspondent  to  Bussia? 

Miss  Bryant,  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  that  you  went  with  credentials  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger.  Now,  the  fact  remains  that  the  credentials 
you  had  were  from  the  Bell  Syndicate,  and  that  you  had  no  creden- 
tials from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  and  that  all  your  rela- 
tions, contractual  and  otherwise,  with  the  Public  Ledger  were  en- 
tered into  after  your  return  to  this  country;  is  not  that  true? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  this  country  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  telegraphed  me  and  said,  ^  Do  not  write  any 
articles  until  you  have  seen  us.  Come  to  Philadelphia  to  see  our 
representative,"  and  I  went  there  at  their  instance;  and  when  I  got 
there  they  were  very  anxious  that  I  should  not  write  these  articles 
for  the  Bell  Syndicate,  but  should  write  them  for  them. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Well,  there  is  no  q[uestion  but  that  you  wrote  articles 
for  the  Public  Ledger,  but  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  as  to 
whether  or  not,  when  you  were  in  Russia,  you  had  credentials  from 
the  Ledger.    You  did  not,  did  you  ? 

Miss  %RTA3«T.  No.  Mr.  Humes,  may  I  make  a  statement  Kere 
without  being  interrupted  ?    It  will  take  me  only  a  minute.   Will  you 

f've  me  that  permission?  You  have  let  every  otlier  witness  do  tnis. 
ask  that  permission.  I  knew  that  was  what  you  were  doing  yester- 
day, but  I  did  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  go  into  the  whole  arrange- 
ment or  not. 

Senator  Overman,  I  want  to  know  if  I  will  be  permitted  to  speak 
a  whole  sentence  before  this  committee  without  being  interruptea? 

Senator  Overman.  You  may. 

Miss  Beta  NT.  Then,  I  want  to  know  why,  after  my  testimony 
yesterday,  you  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Williams,  whom  you  accused 
of  spreading  Bolshevik  propaganda,  and  said,  ^'  Disregard  telegram 
of  February  19.  Subpoena  withdrawn."  And  if  it  is  also  true  that 
you  withdrew  the  subpoena  to  Col.  Eobins  because  you  were  afraid 
too  much  truth  would  come  out  here? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  on  the  witness  stand,  or  that 
it  is  a  matter  with  which  the  witness  is  concerned. 

Miss  Brtant.  This  telegram  is  signed  by  Lee  S.  Overman,  chair- 
man.   Is  that  correct? 

Senator  0\t.rman.  Mr.  Humes  has  authority  to  sign  my  name  to  all 
subpoenas  to  witnesses  and  to  discharge  witnesses.  He  has  the 
authority  to  sign  my  name.  I  did  not  sign  it  personally.  Mr.  Humes 
sent  it  personally,  T  suppose. 

Miss  Brtant.  Mr.  Williams  was  continually  under  discussion  here. 

Senator  0\'ER3kiAN.  We  teVgraphed  him  to  come  here. 

Miss  Brtant.  He  will  be  here  at  4.30  this  afternoon. 

Mr»  Humes.  We  wired  Mr.  Williams  to  come,  and  we  got  no  re- 
sponse, so  I  canceled  the  telegram  I  sent  to  him. 

Miss  Bryant.  Did  you  not  also  cancel  the  one  to  Col.  Bobins? 

Mr.  Hr^fEs.  Col.  Robins  has  never  been  subpoenaed,  so  you  are 
quite  in  error  there. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  under  discussion 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  be- 
before  this  session  of  Congress  expires.  The  committee  has  not  yet 
decided. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  see.  But,  nevertheless,  you  have  given  about  two 
weeks  to  undersecretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  bank  clerks. 

Senator  Overman.  Will  you  let  me  talk,  and  I  will  let  you  talk. 
You  will  let  me  talk,  will  you  not  ?  I  was  going  to  say,  and  explain 
to  you,  that  we  have  under  discussion  whether  or  not  we  want  to  ad- 
journ this  over  for  two  weeks  in  order  that  the  Senators  may  attend 
to  their  business  in  the  Senate. 

Miss  Bryant.  And  so  that  they  can  pass  a  law  fii'st? 

Senator  Overman.  Pass  what  law? 

Miss  Bryant.  Pass  a  law  about  free  speech  and  free  press  which 
is  pending  in  the  Senate? 

oenator  Overman.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  done,  about  that. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  on  with  this  investigation  or 
not.    That  is  a  matter  for  discussion  and  decision  hereafter.     The 
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Senators  have  been  kept  from  the  Senate  Chamber  while  all  these 
great  measures  have  been  considered,  and  we  have  under  discussion 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  continue. 

Miss  Bryant.  Senator  Overman,  I  object  to  Bussian  politicians 
coming  here,  and  people  with  all  sorts  of  picayune  little  grievances, 
that  can  talk  all  they  want  about  Bussia,  but  if  any  one  gets  up  and 
says  he  does  not  believe  that  American  troops  ought  to  be  kept  in 
Bussia,  or  he  believes  in  self-determination,  that  American  is  treated 
as  a  traitor.    I  object  to  that. 

Senator  Overman.  Nobody  has  treated  you  as  a  traitor. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  you  did  yesterday. 

Senator  Overman.  In  what  way!  What  complaint  have  you  got? 
I  would  like  to  know  what  complaint  you  have. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak ;  I  was  only  asked 
questions. 

Senator  Overman.  I  told  you  to  come  back  this  morning  and  I 
would  hear  your  statement,  did  I  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Then,  will  I  be  allowed  to  go  on? 

Senator  Overman.  Certainly.  Now,  you  have  complained  to  this 
committee,  and  I  want  to  know  what  complaint  you  have.  You 
seem  to  want  to  make  a  martyr  of  yourself,  when  you  have  not  been 
treated  unfairly  that  I  can  see.  You  are  a  woman  and  you  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  conduct  of  an  examination  such  as  we  have 
in  hand  here.  We  are  going  to  treat  you  fairly  and  treat  you  as  a 
lady. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  want  to  be  treated  as  a  lady,  but  I  want  to 
be  treated  as  a  human  being. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  treat  you  not  only  as  an  American 
citizen,  as  a  witness,  and  as  a  lady,  but  I  want  to  know  what  com- 
plaint you  have  got.  Because  I  closed  this  meeting  the  other  day  and 
sent  the  people  out,  is  that  your  complaint? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  it  was  the  whole  conduct  of  the  meeting  that  I 
objected  to. 

Senator  Sterling.  Miss  Bryant,  let  me  just  tell  you  that  you  are 
managing,  it  appears  to  me,  or  trying,  to  create  a  whole  lot  of  sym- 
pathy. You  are  trying  to  work  yourself  up  to  believe  that  you  are 
being  martyred  here.  Now,  you  have  been  treated  motet  kindly  and 
considerately.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  could  not  treat  you 
in  any  other  way  than  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  alsb  true  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Miss  Bryant.  Do  you  call  Senator  King's  treatment  particularly 
gentle  ? 

Senator  Stermng.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  Senator  King's  exami- 
nation, but  from  what  I  heard  about  it  I  do  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing in  it  about  which  you  can  complain. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  everybody  in  this  room  would  testify  that  it 
was  not  very  gentle.    It  was  a  sort  of  third  degree. 

Senator  Overman.  I  tried  to  explain  to  you  that  Senator  King  has 
been  a  judge  on  the  bench  and  has  had  these  matters  come  up,  fre- 

?uently,  of  witnesses  who  were  charged  with  havinff  no  faith  in  the 
!hristian  religion,  and  not  believing  in  God,  ancl  he  had  to  go 
through  that  cross-examination  and  ask  you  those  questions. 
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Miss  Brtant.  How  would  he  have  treated  me  if  I  had  been  a  Jew  ! 

Senator  Over3[an.  He  would  have  asked  you  the  same  questions,  if 
anybody  had  charged  that  you  did  not  believe  in  God,  as  it  has  been 
charged  with  respect  to  these  Bolsheviki.  Whether  you  do  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  and  therefore  I  am  not  accusing  you.  I  do  not  know 
whedier  I  would  have  asked  you  those  questions  or  not,  myself,  but 
he  did  it,  and  I  do  not  tlnnk  he  intended  any  disrespect  to  you.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  am  sure  I  want  to  treat  you  with  the  greatest  respect. 
You  told  me  yesterday  that  you  had  been  asked  questions,  and  you 
complained  that  you  had  not  been  able  to  make  your  statement.  I 
told  you  that  if  you  came  back  in  the  morning  I  would  see  that  you 
did  make  your  statement,  and  I  want  vou  to  ^  on  and  make  what 
statement  you  have  to  make.  But  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  com- 
plain that  you  have  been  treated  so  badly.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
complaints  are  except  that  you  were  asked  a  few  questions  prelimi- 
nary, by  Senator  Bong.  If  you  have  any  other  complaint  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  ask  you  to  state  it  so  that  we  may  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  My  principal  complaint  is  that  the  witnesses  who 
know  the  most  about  Russia  are  not  called;  people  who  know  most 
about  Russia.  People  who  were  sent  there  in  official  capacities  are 
not  called. 

Senator  Overman.  That  does  not  affect  you  personally. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  it  affects  me  a  greatdeal,  because  I  have  been 
asked  what  they  think. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  given  you  every  opportunity,  and  we 
want  you  to  go  on  and  make  your  statement,  and  I  will  hear  any  state- 
ment you  have  got  to  make.  But  this  refusing  to  call  other  witnesses 
is  a  question  to  be  determined.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going 
to  call  them  or  not.  So  if  you  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
why  do  vou  say  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  this  telegram,  and  I  also  heard  other  rumors 
to-day. 

Senator  0>t:rman.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  personally,  we  have 
not  mistreated  you,  have  we? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not  admitting  that  at  all.  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  complaint  is. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Will  you  not  tell  us? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  everybody  that  was  in 
this  room.    I  will  not  go  into  it. 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  do  not  explain  what  j^our  complaint  is,  I 
can  not  correct  it.  I  would  like  to  correct  any  mistreatment  of  you, 
and  I  want  to  treat  you  with  the  utmost  fairness.  Now  you  can  ffo 
ahead  and  make  your  statement.  You  know  you  will  be  treated  fairly 
by  me ;  you  know  that.  I  am  the  chairman  of  this  committee ;  and  I 
think  the  other  Senators  will  agree  with  me  that  you  shall  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect.  Your  main  complaint  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  we  have  not  called  other  witnesses.  When  you  came  here  and 
asked  to  be  heard,  I  told  you  you  should  be  heard,  did  I  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  you  did  the  first  day ;  and  the  second  day  you 
did  not  promise  me. 

Senator  Overman.  I  did  give  you  a  hearing,  whether  I  promised 
you  or  not. 
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Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  you  did  afterwards. 
^  Senator  Overman.  I  told  you  I  could  not  promise  any  certain  par- 
ticular day.   Mr.  Williams  has  never  asked  to  be  heard,  that  I  know  of. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  came  up  here  to  the  public  hearing  and  asked  to 
be  heard. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  the  only  witness  that  I  know  of  who 
has  asked  to  be  heard,  except  for  a  number  of  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  people  asking  to  be  heard. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  it  is  the  same  thing  if  people  have  sent  letters 
when  they  could  not  come  here. 

Senator  O^^RMAN.  Now  we  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  have  sent  letters  asting  to  be  heard  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Miss  Beatty  did,  for  one ;  and  Mr.  Beed  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  your  husband  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have  never  seen  that  letter. 

Senator  Overman.  He  sent  me  a  note  while  you  were  testifying;  but 
I  thought  if  I  could  put  you  on  the  stand  it  would  clear  up  some  of 
these  matters.    That  is  all  that  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  John  Reed.  I  have  written  you  a  letter,  too.  Senator  Overman. 

Senator  Over3ian.  All  right ;  I  will  not  deny  it.  I  may  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  my  secretary  may  have  it  on  file.  I  do  not  loiow.  Mr. 
Reed,  Miss  Beatty,  and  who  else  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Keddie  and  diffei-ent  officials  in 
Philadelphia  have  sent  letters. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  the  man  you  spoke  of — Mr.  Keddie? 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Keddie  has  not  asked  to  be  heard. 

Miss  Bryant.  Some  of  those  people  have,  because  they  published 
statements  in  papers  saying  they  ought  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Humes.  Many  letters  have  come  suggesting  that  certain  people 
could  prove  this  or  prove  that,  but  there  has  been  no  direct  request 
from  Mr.  Keddie. 

Miss  Bryant.  The  general  impression  is,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Humes, 
that  you  are  only  calling  one  side  here.  You  must  know  that  that  is 
the  general  impression. 

Senator  Overman.  Under  the  resolution,  we  are  investigating  the 
Bolshevik  government  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  fact  that  you  are  permitted  to  testify  is  a  complete 
answer  to  your  statement.  That  shows  there  is  nothing  one-sided 
about  the  matter.  You  are  here  as  a  champion  of  the  Bolshevik 
government. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Hu3iE8.  You  say  there  are  two  sides.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
fact.  How  do  you  happen  to  say  that?  How  do  you  happen  to  be 
talking  about  "  two  sides  "  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Because  these  people  who  have  testified  before  me 
are  absolutely  against  everything  in  revolutionary  Russia,  and  I  am 
neither  for  nor  against.    I  am  trying  to  tell  it  as  an  observer. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  not  heard  their  testimony,  have  you  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  been  right  here  in  this  court  and  heard  it.  As 
long  as  they  testified  about  people  starving  and  people  falling  down 
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in  the  streets,  and^  all  that,  and  about  tiiere  being  perfect  chaos  in 
Kussia,  it  was  all  right;  but  the  minute  anybody  began  to  testify  that 
Trotzk^  was  an  extraordinary  person,  or  anything  like  that,  they 
were  dismissed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  heard  any  witness  testify  here  that  favored 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Russia?  Have  you  heard  tliem 
say  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  or  any 
such  thing  as  that? 

Miss  Brtant.  I  heard  Kryshtofovich,  and  you  know  he  worked 
for  the  Tsar's  Government.  I  think  he  is  quite  in  favor  of  the  Czar. 
He  talked  as  a  monarchist. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  had  better  read  his  testimony,  if  you  think  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  has  not  hem  in  favor  of  either  the  provisicmal 
government  or  the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  not  expressing  his  own  opinion  on  anything. 
He  told  the  conditions  under  all  of  the  governments. 

Senator  Sterung.  Your  testimony  here,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  what- 
ever you  may  have  said  in  regard  to  one  or  another  particular  mat- 
ter, has  put  you  in  the  position  of  a  partisan  and  friend  and  defender 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  You  know  that.  Anybody  gets  that  impression 
from  your  examination. 

Miss  Bryant.  Surelv.    Why  not? 

Senator  Sterung.  both  the  examination  in  chief  and  the  re- 
examination.   You  are  defending  them  all  the  while. 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course.  Any  fair  statement  appears  so  to  you. 
And  I  was  given  lectures. 

Senator  Sicruno.  You  were  not  given  lectures.  You  were  cross- 
examined.  You  must  submit  to  cross-examination  when  it  comes. 
After  you  have  testified  we  have  to  ask  you  questions  on  cross-exami- 
nation, and  because  we  have  done  so  you  have  gotten  the  impression 
that  we  were  hostile  to  you. 

Miss  BRrANT.  Even  my  morals  have  been  suggested  by  Senator 
Nelson.  He  has  given  me  regular  lectures  as  to  what  I  ought  to 
think,  and  how  I  might,  som^ow,  come  out  of  this  terrible  slump 
that  I  have  gotten  into. 

Senator  Steruno.  Senator  Nelson  asked  you  questions  that  were 
perfectly  proper,  and  that  were  material. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  did  not  ask  me  questions.  He  lectured  me.  May 
I  go  on? 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  sorry.  I  had  great  respect  for  you.  I 
thought  highly  of  your  ability,  and  was  rather  impressed  with  you 
yesterday ;  l>ut  now  you  come  in  this  morning,  ana  frcHn  what  you 
say  I  want  to  say  tiiat  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you  are 
trying  to  make  yourself  out  a  martyr. 

Miss  Bryant^  No  ;  I  am  not.    Don't  you  believe  it. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  asked  you  to  state  in  what  way  the  com- 
mittee had  treated  you  badly,  and  you  said  that  you  would  not  state. 

Miss  Bryant.  May  I  go  on  with  my  testimony?  That  is  my  prin- 
cipal business  here,  and  I  wish  that  I  could. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes,  you  may  go  on. 

MisB  Bryant.  Yesterday,  when  I  offered  to  read  various  things 
out  of  soviet  decrees  and  other  things,  Mr.  Humes  objected  and  said 
that  those  things  were  not  trustworthy :  but  you  will  agree  that  the 
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Congressional  Kecord  is  trustworthy  and  fair,  will  you  not?  [Laugh- 
terj 

Senator  Overman.  No,  I  would  not  admit  that,  I  think.  Now,  let 
us  come  down  and  be  serious. 

Miss  Bbtakt.  On  January  29  certain  statements  were  made  by 
Senator  Johnson,  and  some  of  those  statements  concerned  myself,  al- 
though he  did  not  mention  my  name.  He  said  the  State  Department 
allowed  cable  messages  to  be  sent  to  Bussia  [reading] :  ' 

The  messages  were  sent  not  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  but 
through  the  Government's  agencies  and  at  the  Government's  expense.  ♦  •  ♦ 
These  messages  were  gathered  by  a  person  designated  by  the  authorities  and 
were  sent  to  Washington  to  be  forwarded  through  the  State  Department  to 
Petrograd. 

I  was  given  permission  to  do  that,  and  I  collected  messages,  and 
these  messages  were  sent  over  to  Russia — ^this  was  just  after  Brest- 
Litovsk — ^urging  the  Russians  to  come  back  into  the  war  and  stay 
by  (heir  old  peace  formula.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Steffens  came 
to  me^ 

Senator  Overman.  State  who  Mr.  Steffens  is. 

Miss  Bryant.  Lincoln  Steffens.    He  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Creel. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  does  not  give  me  any  information. 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  will  let  me  finish  my  sentence,  you  will  get  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  All  right. 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Steffens  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  wanted 
me  to  sign  a  cablegram  to  Mr.  Reed,  who  was  then  in  Stockholm,  to 
go  back  to  Russia  and  try  to  pursuade  Lenine  and  Trotzky  that  Mr. 
Wilson  is  sincere.  I  think  if  you  will  call  Mr.  Reed  he  will  tell  you 
about  that,  too. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  still  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me  who 
Steffens  is. 

Miss  Bryant.  Lincoln  Steffens? 

Senator  Wolcoit.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  in  the  United 
States — ^probably  the  best  known  writer  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Sterling.  A  Socialist  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Will  you  please  tell  me  why  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  a  person  is  a  Socialist  or  not  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  you  say  "  Socialist "  as  if  it  was  a  condemnation 
of  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  ask  you  a  civil  question,  and  I  do  not  want 
ou  to  go  out  and  complain  about  that,  when  I  asked  you  whether 
e  was  a  Socialist.  You  pretend  to  be.  That  is  what  has  led  you 
to  your  association  with  the  Bolsheviki,  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
Socialist. 

Miss  Bryant.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is? 

Senator  Sterling.  You  can  not  parade  before  the  public  the  fact 
that  you  are  a  martyr  when  you  are  refusing  to  answer  a  civil  question. 
I  asked  you  if  Steffens  is  a  Socialist. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  he  is  a  Socialist ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then,  why  did  you  not  answer  that  he  was? 

Miss  Bryant.  Did  you  ever  ask  me  if  a  man  here  is  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat? 
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Senator  Steruno.  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions,  but  we  are  here  to  investigate  these  allied  organizations 
to  some  extent. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  Mr.  Steffens  came  from  Mr.  Creel.  You 
probably  know  his  politics. 

Senator  Woixx)tt.  What  is  it  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  suppose  he  is  a  Democrat. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  a  Socialist? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  not,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  you  could  have  answered  that  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Stoflfens,  whether  he  is  or  not.    You  say  you  do  not  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  answer,  but  he  shouted  "  Socialist !  "  to  me. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  a  perfectly  civil  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  When  I  brought  certain  papers  up  here  yesterday,  the 
minute  I  started  to  read  them  you  would  say,  "  Those  are  printed  in 
a  Socialist  paper  ?  "  and  surely  this  implied  that  "there  was  something 
wrong  about  them  if  they  were  printed  in  Socialist  papers. 

Senator  Overman.  No;  we  wanted  to  know  the  source  from  which 
they  came. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  sent  these  messages  out,  and  at  that  time  President 
Wilson  had  sent  his  very  friendly  message  to  the  congress  of  Soviets 
that  were  meeting  in  Moscow. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  July  3? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  that  was  one  message,  and  we  were  given  to 
understand  that  America  was  about  to  recognize  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  why  I  sent  those  messages ;  and  those  messages  ap- 
peared in  the  soldiers^  and  workers'  papers  on  the  front  page,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  of  course,  could  not  have  gotten 
that  sort  of  publicity,  because  they  were  discredited  in  Russia  on 
account  of  Mr.  Sisson's  activities. 

I  would  like  also  to  speak  about  the  so-called  Sisson  documents, 
that  were  published  in  this  country.  If  I  thought  that  Mr.  Raymond 
Robins  was  to  be  called,  I  would  not  go  into  that,  because  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to ;  but  since  I  do  not  know,  I  think  it  is  necessary. 

Raymond  Robins  had  these  documents,  most  of  them,  a  long  time 
before  Mr.  Sisson  came  to  Russia.  He  gave  them  to  Mr.  Sisson  as 
an  interesting  example  of  forged  documents.  Mr.  Robins  told  me 
that  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  good  many  other  witnesses. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  me  suggest  this  to  you 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  absolutely. 

Senator  Overman.  From  whom  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Robins  himself,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  not  competent  testimony.  Mr.  Robins 
can  speak  for  himself.  But  I  have  told  you  to  state  what  you  know. 
You  are  on  the  stand,  and  we  want  you  to  tell  what  you  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  know  that. 

Senator  WoIiCOTt.  Apparently  you  do  not  know  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  Why  do  I  not  know  it  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  know  that  Mr.  Robins  told  vou  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  know  he  told  me  that. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  all  you  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  more  than  that.  When  these  documents 
began  to  be  published  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Creel,  saying  that  I 
would  stake  my  life  on  the  fact  that  these  documents  w^ere  fakes,  and 
Mr.  Creel  wrote  back  to  me  and  said 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  got  that  Creel  letter? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  not  got  it  here,  but  it  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  you  can  get  it.  I  can  give  you  that 
letter. 

Senator  Sterling.  Of  what  date  was  it  published? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  just  at  that  time,  about  the  third  day  after  the 
Sisson  documents  began  to  come  out  in  the  press. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  were  published  oy  our  State  Department. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  by  the  Committee  on  ^Public  Information. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  they  given  out  by  that  committee  as 
trustworthy  documents? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  certainly  were.  Mr.  Creel  wrote  to  me  and 
Siaid  that  he  believed  in  them,  but  he  admitted  that  a  number  of  them 
could  easily  be  faked,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  Government 
was  behind  this,  and  for  me  to  remember  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Creel  was  any  better  American,  printing  something  he  was  not 
sure  of,  causing  great  hostility  between  two  great  countries,  than  I 
was  because  I  did  not  think  these  things  were  genuine,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  given  out  as  genuine. 

Senator  Steri-iING.  When  you  say  "hostility  between  two  great 
countries,"  you  mean  l)etween  the  United  States  and  what  other 
country — ^Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Si'erlino.  Bussia  as  a  whole,  or  do  you  mean  simply  the 
Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  I  consider  the  soviet  government — ^there 
is  no  Bolshevik  government,  and  I  consider  the  soviet  government — 
MS  the  real  government  of  Russia;  and  certainly  representing  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  this  not  a  fact,  that  the  soviet  government  of 
Russia  is  dictated  by  the  Bolsheviks?  They  are  in  control,  are  they 
not? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  are  a  political  party.  You  could  say  that  the 
Democrats,  by  the  same  logic,  dictated  the  American  (government  in 
the  same  way.     It  is  not  really  true. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  one  word  about  this  soviet  government. 
The  members  of  the  different  Soviets  in  Russia  are  not  necessarily 
residents,  are  they,  of  the  districts  which  they  may  be  sent  there 
from  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  can  not  be  sent  there  to  those  districts.  That 
was  an  absolutely  erroneous  statement. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  heard  the  statement  of  several  witnesses  to 
that  effect,  did  you  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  only  heard  the  statement  of  one  to  that  effect,  that 
of  Madame  Breshkovskaya.  She  really  does  not  know  about  the 
soviet  government. 

Senator  Sterli>jg.  Do  you  know  anything  particularly  about  it 
since  you  left  there  in  January,  1918? 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  know  the  principle  it  is  founded  on,  and  it  does 
not  permit  that. 

Senator  Steruno.  Do  not  get  agitated  over  the  matter^  but  just 
answer  the  question.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  or 
not  all  memoers  of  the  Soviets  have  been  residents  of  the  districts  for 
which  they  were  members,  since  you  left  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  Certainly. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  know  it,  do  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  could  not  change  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  could  not  change  that?  Have  not  men 
been  sent  fropi  Moscow  to  other  districts  to  act  as  the  soviet  repre- 
sentatives in  those  other  districts? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  it  does  not  work  that  way.  They  are  sent  from 
the  local  Soviets  into  Moscow.    That  is  the  way  it  works. 

Senator  Sterling.  Of  course,  the  local  soviet  may 

Miss  Bryant.  It  must  send  its  delegate  in. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes;  it  may  send  its  delegate  in;  but  are  not 
delegates  to  local  Soviets  sent 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  members  of  the  local  Soviets  sent  out? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  that  is  not  the  way  it  works.  The  delegates 
are  sent  in  to  the  contral  body. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  there  anything  in  the  soviet  constitution  that  re- 
quires residents  of  the  districts  to  be  sent  as  members  of  the  soviet? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  understand  exactly  how  it  works,  do  you  not? 
It  has  been  explained  how  the  Soviets  work  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  that  requires  a 
member  of  a  soviet  to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  that  he  represents 
in  the  soviet? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  surely 

Mr.  Hu3iE8.  Just  answer  that  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  not  answer  a  question  like  that,  yes  or  no. 
That  is  where  you  take  advantage  of  me,  or  try  to  take  advantage  of 
me,  all  the  time.  Major.    You  ask  me  to  answer  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Humes.  1  do  not  care  whether  you  answer  yes  or  no,  but  I 
want  an  answer  that  is  responsive  to  the  question. 

Miss  Brtant.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  that  requires 
a  man  to  be  a  member  of  the  soviet  in  which  he  lives? 

Senator  Sterling.  To  be  a  resident  of  the  district? 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  there  anythinj^  in  the  constitution  that  requires 
that  a  man  be  a  resident  of  the  district  which  he  serves  in  the  soviet? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up  in  the  constitution.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that;  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  that  is  the 
whole  principle  of  the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  talkmff  from  the  principles  of  the  soviet 
government  yourself,  and  you  ao  not  know  what  the  application  of 
them  is? 

Miss  Brtant.  I  do  know  tlie  application. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  assuming 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  all  the  time  that  I 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  are  assuming  that  the  application  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  principles? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  of  course;  and  that  is  the  same  way 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  applica- 
tion is,  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Miss  Bbtant.  Why,  any  more  than  I  could  say  that  I  do  not  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  Senators  do  not  come  from  the  States 
that  they  are  elected  from.  I  say  that  the  whole  principle  of  our 
country  is  such,  but  I  could  not  say  that  I  know  it  as  a  fact.  I  did 
not  see  each  one  come. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  know  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  be  residents  of  the  States 
■from  which  they  are  elected,  do  you  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  does  the  soviet  constitution  require  a  member 
of  the  soviet  to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  which  he  serves  in  the 
soviet  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  feel  sure  it  does. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  read  the  constitution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  have  read  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  par- 
ticular point  But  we  have  the  constitution  here,  and  you  can  easily 
find  that  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have  read  it  very  carefully  and  I  can  not  find  any 
requirement  of  residence  in  the  constitution. 

Miss  Bryant.  Why  did  you  think  that  they  did  not  reside  there, 
because  Babushka  said  that  they  were  all  sent  out 

Mr.  Humes.  Because  people  have  testified  here  that  they  were 
present  when  members  oi  the  soviet  were  elected  and  that  they  were 
people  from  outside  of  the  district  in  which  they  were  elected.  That 
IS  why. 

Senator  Sterling.  More  than  one  witness  has  testified  to  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  have  several  witnesses  who  worked  in  the  soviet 
government  and  are  expert  on  it  who  can  give  you  very  expert  evi- 
dence on  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  not  a  case  for  expert  testimony ;  it  is  a  case 
of  observation. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  to  go  back,  since  it  has  taken  up  so  much  time, 
to  this  nationalization  of  women.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  equal  suffrage  in  Russia,  and  I  can  not 
imagine  how  anybody  would  suppose  that  women  would  vote  for  their 
own  nationalization. 

In  the  second  place,  women  have  always  been  very  important  in 
Russia.  I  consider  that  Russian  women  are  even  more  belligerent 
than  Russian  men.  I  think  that  Russian  men  would  not  dare  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thing  to  Russian  women,  and  I  know  the  place  and  the 
importance  of  women  under  the  soviet.  Madame  KoUontay,  who  is 
head  of  the  department  of  welfare,  has  set  up  all  sorts  of  splendid 
reforms  for  women  in  Russia.  She  has  established,  for  one  thing, 
what  she  calls  palaces  of  motherhood.  Women,  two  months  before 
confinement,  are  paid  their  full  salaries  and  are  allowed  to  rest. 
They  do  not  have  to  go  to  work  for  two  months  afterwards  and  their 
doctors  and  nurses  are  paid  for  by  the  State.  That  is  one  of  the 
reforms. 
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Senator  Overman.  Bight  here  let  me  ask  you  a  question. 

MissBKYANT.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  stated  here  by  one  witness  that  they  be- 
lieved in  taking  the  children  away  from  the  mothers. 

Miss  Brtant.  That  is  not  true,  and  I  wanted  particularly  to  go  into 
that.  In  the  first  place,  Madame  Kollontay's  whole  idea  is  to  do  away 
with  the  dismal  charitable  institutions  like  orphan  asylums.  Her  idea 
was  to  put  the  children  of  peasants  back  into  peasant  homes,  where 
they  would  have  individual  care  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  family, 
and  she  was  working  on  that  and  had  gotten  along  a  good  ways  on 
that  when  I  was  there.  She  had  gone  a  long  ways  toward  working 
that  out.  They  do  not  have  child  labor  in  Bussia.  Women  are  ac- 
cepted on  an  equal  basis  with  men,  getting  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
They  have  an  equal  place  in  the  labor  unions.  They  are  not  excluded 
from  any  kind  of  work.  I  never  have  been  in  a  country  where  women 
were  as  free  as  they  are  in  Bussia  and  where  they  are  treated  not  as 
females  but  as  human  beings.  When  a  woman  gets  up  at  a  public 
meeting  and  makes  a  speech  nobody  thinks  about  her  being  a  lady  or 
about  what  kind  of  a  hat  she  happens  to  wear.  They  just  think  of 
what  she  says.  It  is  a  very  healthy  country  for  a  suffragist  to  go  into. 
They  asked  me  when  I  was  in  Bussia  about  how  many  women  we  had 
in  Congress  and  in  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this,  if  I 
may  be  permitted. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  them  about  Jeannette  Bankin,  that  we  had  one 
in  Congress,  and  that  we  had  made  quite  a  fuss  over  her,  and  we  did 
not  know  whether  we  would  ever  have  another  one.  They  were  quite 
surprised.  They  could  not  understand,  when  we  had  had  democracy 
here  so  long,  that  our  women,  most  of  them,  were  not  even  enfran- 
chised. So  that  you  see  they  criticize  us  in  many  ways  just  as  we 
criticize  them.  But  they  never  went  to  the  extent  that  they  said 
that  everybody  in  the  United  States  was  a  Mormon  because  there  is 
Mormonism  in  the  United  States.  They  never  went  to  the  point 
where  they  said  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  Holy  Boilers  be- 
cause we  have  Holy  Boilers  here.  They  read  our  marriage  laws  and 
understood  them,  although  they  consider  them  ridiculous.  But  we  in 
United  States  have  taken  a  little  bit  of  a  decree  printed  by  an  an- 
archist club  and  made  it  the  expression  of  all  Bussia ;  and  that  is  what 
1  want  to  speak  of,  because  I  can  not  believe  that  any  man  on  this 
committee  can  be  so  gullible  that  he  can  believe  that  the  women  of 
Bussia  are  nationalized. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  there  not  something  else  besides  that  decree  in- 
troduced in  evidence  here  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  Mr.  Simmons  said  it  was  printed  in  a  paper 
there.  That  does  not  prove  anything.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
that. 

Mr.  Humes.  No;  it  was  not  with  reference  to  a  decree  published 
in  a  paper,  or  not  published,  but  it  was  with  reference  to  another 
decree  than  the  anarchist  decree. 

Miss  Bryant.  Did  you  say  it  was  anything  else  but  an  anarchist 

decree? 
Mr.  Humes.  Absolutely.    Now,  let  me  ask  you,  where  is  Kronstadt, 

and  what  is  Kronstadt  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  It  is  the  naval  base. 

Mr.  Humes.  A  naval  base.    Just  where  is  Kronstadt? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  is  near  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  is  it  not  the  center  of  much  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  the  Kronstadt  sailors  are  Bolsheviks. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  soviet  or  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  Kronstadt  also  took  action  in  this  matter  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  that  is  not  true,  because  a  woman  who  was  the 
head  of  the  soviet  there 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  was  a  woman  at  the  head  of  the  soviet  in 
Kronstadt,  a  Madame  Stahl,  a  very  splendid  woman,  who  believed  in 
the  equality  of  women,  and  she  certainly  never  put  over  anything  like 
that  on  her  own  sex. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  you  say  that  the  sailors  at  Kronstadt  never 
passed  such  a  decree? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  that  the  statement  to  that  effect  is  the  anarchist 
decree,  the  authenticity  of  which,  you  admit,  is  not  correct? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  believe  it  is  not  correct? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  correct.    How  could  it  be? 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Izvestija 

Miss  Bryant.  Have  you  the  Izvestija?  You  said  this  was  in  the 
Izvestija,  and  I  found  out  by  looking  up  my  notes  that  it  was  never 
printed  in  the  Izvestija  but  in  this  [indicating  paper].  I  will  tell 
you 

Mr.  Humes.  You  receive  the  Izvestija  in  this  country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  see  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  issues  of  it  have  you  seen  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  seen  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  a  daily  paper? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  has  been  printed  daily.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  always  been  or  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  read  Russian? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  slowly. 

Mr.  Humes.  Since  you  came  back,  in  January,  1918,  how  many 
copies  of  the  Izvestija  have  you  seen? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  my,  I  have  piles  of  them  that  were  brought 
back.    Mr.  Williams  brought  back  a  whole  trunkful. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  Williams  leave  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do' not  know. the  exact  day  he  left  Petrograd,  but 
he  has  been  here  less  than  two  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  came  out  through  Siberia,  did  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  left  Petrograd  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  did 
he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  left  after  all  this  came  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  do  you  know  when  this  came  up  ? 
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Miss  Bbtant.  It  was  supposed  to  be  iii  July,  was  it  not,  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  HuMSs.  How  do  you  fix  the  time  of  it?  I  thought  it  never 
came  up  at  all. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  fix  the  time  by  the  fact  that  Jerome  Davis,  who 
was  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  said  that  he  personally  investigated  the 
Vladimir  story,  the  one  that  you  are  particularly  anxious  to  prove  was 
a  soviet  affair,  and  he  said  that  he  went  there,  and  it  was  not  true. 
He  is  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  I  should  not  think  that  he  would 
make  a  false  statement. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  he  go  there? 

Miss  BBrANT.  He  went  there  when  he  heard  this  rumor,  and  he 
found  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  all ;  that  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  soviet. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  say  when  he  made  the  inquiry  ? 

Miss  BRrANT.  I  mean  that  he  made  the  inquiry  after  it  came  up. 
He  does  not  say  how  manv  days  after,  or  how  long  after,  but  he  is 
very  willing  to  testify,  and  he  can  tell  you. 
did  yesterday. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  did  come  up  in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  of  course,  it  was  printed  as  an  anarchist  de- 
cree ;  but  if  you  will  let  me  go  on  I  can  tell  you  more  about  it  than  I 
did  yesterday. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  will  get  to  tell  about  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  will  let  you  tell  anything  about  whatever  you 
have  knowledge  of.  You  say  they  investigated  there  this  anarchist 
decree  that  was  published? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  did  he  ever  tell  you  of  the  publication  of  the 
decree  in  the  Izestija?    Did  he  say  anything  about  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  is  not  a  very  large  story,  but  he  wants  to  testify 
here.  He  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  He  sajs  he  has  absolute  knowl- 
edge about  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  asked  to  testify  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  hope  that  he  is  asked  to  testify.  I  believe  he  has — 
I  hope  he  is  called,  because  he  has  all  this  knowledge ;  and  surely, 
if  you  are  particularly  anxious  to  know 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have  in  my  pocket  his  official  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well 

.  Mr.  Humes.  I  assume  that  he  would  testify  to  the  same  things 
that  he  put  in  the  official  report ;  do  you  not  suppose  he  would  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  so.  But  I  should  think 
he  would  be  the  one  to  testify. 

Mr.  Humes.  To  judge  whether  his  report  to  the  Government  is  cor- 
rect or  not  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  -the  official  report  that  Mr.  Davis 
made  to  the  Government  would  probably  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
inquiry? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  at  all.  I  should  think  thei-e  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  asking  Mr.  Davis  what  he  meant  by  making  a  public  state- 
ment that  he  nad  investigated  this  matter,  and  found  it  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Davis  is  not  under  investigation. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  made  an  investigation,  I  said. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Did  Mr.  Davis  say  anything  about  investigating  the 
action  of  the  soviet  at  Kronstadt  f 

Miss  Bryant.  He  said  that  there  were  some  anarchist  societies 
at  that  time,  but  they  were  afterwards  suppressed  b;^  the  Bolsheviki; 
and  that  the  anarchists  of  Moscow  had  to  have  machine  guns  brought 
out  to  put  them  out  of  business.  This  happened,  as  you  may  know^ 
around  in  a  great  many  places  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  it  hapi)en? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  saw  them  fighting  with  the  anarchists. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  frequently? 

Miss  Bryant,  Whenever  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  frequently;  twice,  a  dozen  times,  or  how  fre- 
quently?   This  is  a  very  material  fact  in  relation  to  Russia. 

Miss  Bryant.  Whenever  the  anarchists  tried  to  confiiscate  property 
without  the  plan  of  the  Soviets,  which  was  very  definite ;  and  ii  they 
went  to  live  in  the  palaces  or  acted  in  any  other  way  than  that  ap- 
proved of.  The  palaces  were  turned  into  people's  museums,  and  they 
were  full  of  precious  art,  and  the  Russians  love  their  art,  and  they 
did  not  want  it  destroyed  in  any  way,  so  they  turned  these  palaces 
into  people's  museums  as  the  French  did. 

Mr.  Iiumes.  How  many  people  did  you  see  shot  at  and  killed  or 
wounded  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  there  were  street  battles  when  I  was  in  Petro- 
grad,  and  there  was  firing  going  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  was  firing  going  on  all  the  time  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  .course ;  it  was  civil  war,  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Humes.  Usually,  when  that  firing  was  going  on,  some  one  was 
killed,  was  he  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  always.    By  no  means. 

Mr.  Humes.  Half  the  time  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  times  did  you  see  people  killed  under  those 
circumstances  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  you.  I  told  you  all  about  that  and  how  many 
I  saw  killed  yesterday. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  there  was  only  one  case  where  you  saw  any- 
one killed. 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  said  two  cases. 

Mr.  Humes.  One  was  when  a  motor  car  came  down  the  street  and 
did  the  firing? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  other  was  simply  an  isolated  case  of  the  shooting 
of  an  individual  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  just  stated  that  these  fights  with  anarchists 
were  a  common  happening. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  they  were ;  you  see 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  saw  them? 

Miss  BRrANT.  This  is  the  way  it  was.  WTien  you  were  going 
through  the  streets  sometimes  there  was  shooting;  I  mean  we  could 
hear  firing;  and  then  again  we  would  ask  for  reports  and  the  officials 
told  us  about  various  things  and  what  was  going  on,  and  in  that  way 
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we  foimd  out  and  knew  what  it  was.  We  did  not  see  people  actually 
being  killed,  but  we  found  that  there  was  fighting  going  on. 

Mr.  HmiES.  This  shooting  was  going  on  on  the  streets  I 

Miss  Bryakt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  understood  vou  to  sav  yesterday  that  it  was  yerv 
seldom  that  there  was  any  shooting  on  the  streets,  and  here  you 
say 

Miss  Brtaxt.  I  did  not  mean  you  to  understand  that.  I  said  that 
there  was  a  state  of  ciyil  war.  I  said  no  one  bothered  me.  I  was  not 
armed. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  got  altogether  a  different  impression.  I  want 
to  ask  you  the  question  if  you  did  not  seek  to  conyey  the  impression 
in  your  testimony  of  yesterday  that  it  was  quite  orderly  in  Petrograd, 
and  that  there  was  yery  little  destitution? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  said  there  was  no  more  destitution  in  the  Soviets 
than  under  Kerensky ;  that  it  was  always  disorganized  since  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  war.  Will  you  let  me  finish  with  this  decree  ?  You 
asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Hu3£Es.  We  will  confine  it  to  this  one  subject  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  women. 

Miss  Bryant.  About  Vladimir.  The  first  four  paragraphs  of  that 
decree  of  Vladimir  are  the  original  decree.  The  rest  were  added  as  a 
satire  by  a  comic  paper,  the  Moocka,  which  means  the  fly.  It  was 
published  in  the  late  spring  of  1918  in  Moscow,  and  it  was  considered 
nothingbut  a  great  joke  in  Bussia. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  material  that  was  added,  then,  in  the  comic  paper 
in  Russia  was  such  material  as  we  in  the  United  States  consider  ob- 
scene matter,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all.    Not  anyway  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  contents  of  this  decree, 
after  the  first  four  paragraphs,  is  not  of  an  obs(^ene  nature  that 
would  never  be  permitted  in  public  print  in  this  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  explain  to  you  first 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question  and  then  explain.  You 
can  make  any  explanation  you  want. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Humes.  It  would  not  be  permitted  in  this  country? 

Miss  Bryant.    Yes.    Now,  let  me  explain. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  the  respect 
for  women  and  respect  for  morals  was  not  at  the  high  point  that  you 
have  undertaken  to  convey,  if  material  of  that  kind  was  being  printed 
in  the  comic  papers  of  Russia  as  a  joke,  and  looked  upon  as  a  joke, 
rather  than  as  a  serious  infringement  of  any  moral  code  of  any  civ- 
ilized race? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  same  thing  was  printed  in  France  as  a  comic 
thing.  You  see,  the  Russians  and  the  French,  and  all  European 
peoples  do  not  have  our  puritanical  ideas  about  what  they  should 
print  and  what  they  should  not  print.  They  think  these  things  are 
verjr  funny.  We  in  America  would  not  allow  a  single  line  or  illus- 
tration printed  in  a  paper  of  the  ordinary  French  comic  illustrated 
sheet  to  pass  through  our  mails.  We  do  not  believe  in  these  things, 
but  those  people  think  they  are  humorous ;  they  think  they  are  funny, 
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Mr  HvMCS^  Then*  the  moral  code  of  America  is  very  much 
tiutn  that  of  llie  Russians  ( 

M  >^  Hetant.  I  would  not  say  it  is  higher.  Itis  very  different;  not 
>«.>  tKfvbie.  I  would  not  say  it  was  an^  higher.  I  would  say  that 
««  «^«v  UH^rY  puritanical  and  less  sophisticated  than  they  ai^  over 

Mr  Hi  Mcs,  You  think  that  the  Russian  and  French  practice  of 
pi*uttn|r  this  c^bscenity  in  a  humorous  vein  is  preferable  to  our  code 
ot'  tiKtmU  which  disapproves  of  such  practices? 

Mi?^  IteTANT.  I  do  not  sav  it  is  preferable,  but  like  all  European 
ihu*^  I  think  it  is  not  my  busiiiess  as  an  American  to  tell  the  Ros- 
xtau^  lu^  the  French  what  to  print  in  their  papers,  so  I  have  looked 
at  xt  Ju^t  as  a  neutral  observer,  not  taking  a  stand  on  it  one  way  or 
aiu^iher 

Mr  111  MKs.  I>o  you  think  we  are  puritanical  when  we  disapprove 
of  that  sort  of  thing f 

Mi^  BavANT.  I  think  we  are,  as  compared  to  what  other  ooontriea 
allow  to  Im>  printed  in  their  papers.  My  whole  point  about  Roasia 
IS  that  we  are  interfering  too  much  in  her  affairs.  In  a  little  while 
\^e  will  (>e  telling  the  Kussians  what  they  shall  put  on  in  their 
theaters.    We  do  not  allow  them  to  do  what  thev  desire. 

Mr  IlrMKs.  You  approve,  do  you,  of  the  decrets,  the  so-called 
K^pslation,  or  dictatorial  legislation,  that  has  been  enacted  by  the 
KuvMan  ftovemroentt 

Mis8  Rkyant.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  neither  approve  nor  dis- 
ap)m>ve.  The  one  point  that  I  have  made  right  straight  along,  and 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  swerved  from,  is  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
iiiterviMition,  and  I  do  not  believe  America  has  any  right  to  go  into 
Kiiv^ia  and  i^Mut  a  force  of  American  boys  there  to  fight  and  settle 
till'  intonial  affairs  of  Russia:  because  no  one  came  into  otir  country 
during  our  l^ivil  War,  even  during  Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea,  which  was  certainly  considered  a  little  ruthleas  by  the 
Kuro|HMin  world. 

Mr  II r MRS.  Then  you  believe  that  Russia  should  have  absolute 
«i'lf  itetermiiiationt 

MixH  RavANT.  I  certainly  do. 

\l\\  II  I'M  KM,  Do  you  approve,  then,  of  the  Russian  government 
making  an  appropnation  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  control  the 
Political  action  and  political  activities  in  other  cotmtriea  other  than 

iiv^iaf 

Mi««  RavANT.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has,  any  more  than  the  kind 
of  work  our  (\)mmittee  on  Public  Information  does  in  foreign  ooim* 
inen. 

Mr  II V Mrs,  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  an  appropriation  of 
a  large  mini  made  by  the  soviet  government  for  the  putpose  of 
undertaking  to  influence  the  poUtitml  action  in  other  oountnee  than 

KiKHia  ( 

Mia«  RitTANT.  I  know 

Mr  HrMvu.  Do  you  not  know  that  as  a  laotf 

MiHM  RavANT.  I*do  not  know  that  as  a  faet;  but  I  will  tell  yoo 
what  I  do  know  as  a  fact 

Mr  HrMEs.  Do  you  deny  thatt 
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Miss  Brtamt.  I  will  explain  it.  I  neither  deny  it  nor  affirm  it. 
I  will  explain  it. 

Mr,  Humes.  You  explain  it! 

Miss  Brtaivt.  I  will,  because  you  can  not  deny  nor  affirm  certain 
statements  without  confusing  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  not  seen  the  act  or  decret  that  made  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose?  Have  you  not  admitted  here  that 
there  was  money  bein^  sent  over  to  this  country  for  propaganda 
purposes? 

Miss  Bbtant.  Will  you  let  me  explain?  Mr.  Nuorteva  told  you 
that  he  got  money,  and  he  wanted  to  come  here  and  explain  why  he 
got  it,  and  you  have  not  called  him. 

Mr.  Humes.  Answer  my  question  now. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  in  answer  to  your  question.  He  said  he 
would  explain  the  whole  reason  why  he  ffot  the  money. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  ask  you  agam,  Miss  Bryant :  Do  you  approve 
of  Uie  Russian  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
and  dominating  political  action  in  the  United  States  as  to  its  internal 
affaii^?  » 

Miss  Bryant.  Let  me  say 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  got  to  answer  it  in  my  own  way.  I  can  not 
answer  it  in  any  other  way.  I  said  that  I  am  principally  concerned 
about  what  happens  in  America.    I  am  an  American.    1  do  not  ap- 

Erove  of  many  things  that  happen  in  Japan  or  many  things  that 
appen  in  Russia,  but  that  is  not  my  particular  business. 

m.  Humes.  Now,  you  are  concerned,  then,  about  what  happens  in 
Russia,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  activities  of  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course,  I  am  an  American,  and  I  have  a  lot  of 
faith  in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  are  not  concerned  about  what  happens  in 
Russia  if  it  is  intended  to  influence  political  action  in  the  United 
States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  Mr.  Humes,  you  must  know  that  the  monarch- 
ist.s  are  allowed  to  buy  whole  half  sheets  in  all  our  papers  to  carry 
on  their  propaganda.  I  do  not  approve  of  that  either,  and  I  would 
not  approve  if  the  so\4ets  did;  but  that  goes  unhindered. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  and  tdl  this  committee  that 
the  soviet  newspapers  are  permitting  the  publication  of  any  material 
criticising  or  opposing  the  activities  of  the  Bolshevik  government! 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  there  are  other  political  papers  being  pub- 
Iifilie<)  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  the.newspapers  in  Russia 
were  taken  over,  under  the  constitution,  by  the  soviet  government  t 

Mifls  Bryant.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  distnouted?  I  can 
tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  vou  not  know  that  they  were  taken  overt 

Misa  Bryant.  I  know  they  were  taken  over,  and  for  this  reason: 
In  our  country  one  rich  man  can  own  perhai>s  20  papers  and  can 
control  their  policies  and  can  form  public  opinion,  and  they  decided 
in  Russia  that  they  did  not  want  that  state  of  affairs,  so  thev  changed 
it  and  made  it  a  government  force :  and  it  is  according  to  now  many 
members  you  have  in  your  party,  the  various  printing  arrangements 
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Mr.  Humes.  Then,  the  moral  code  of  America  is  very  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  Russians? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  say  it  is  higher.  It  is  very  different ;  not 
so  flexible.  I  would  not  say  it  was  anj^  higher.  I  would  say  that 
we  were  more  puritanical  and  less  sophisticated  than  they  are  over 
there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  think  that  the  Russian  and  French  practice  of 
printing  this  obscenity  in  a  humorous  vein  is  preferable  to  our  code 
of  morals  which  disapproves  of  such  practices? 

Miss  Brtant.  I  do  not  sav  it  is  preferable,  but  like  all  European 
things,  I  think  it  is  not  my  business  as  an  American  to  tell  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  French  what  to  print  in  their  papers,  so  I  have  looked 
at  it  just  as  a  neutral  observer,  not  taking  a  stand  on  it  one  way  or 
another. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  think  we  are  puritanical  when  we  disapprove 
of  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  we  are,  as  compared  to  what  other  countries 
allow  to  be  printed  in  their  papers.  My  whole  point  about  Russia 
is  that  we  are  interferinff  too  much  in  her  affairs.  In  a  little  while 
we  will  be  telling  the  Kussians  what  they  shall  put  on  in  their 
theaters.    We  do  not  allow  them  to  do  what  they  desire. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  approve,  do  you,  of  the  decrets,  the  so-called 
legislation,  or  dictatorial  legislation,  that  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Russian  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  neither  approve  nor  dis- 
approve. The  one  point  tiiat  I  have  made  right  straight  along,  and 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  swerved  from,  is  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
intervention,  and  I  do  not  believe  America  has  any  right  to  go  into 
Russia  and  send  a  force  of  American  boys  there  to  fight  and  settle 
the  internal  affairs  of  Russia ;  because  no  one  came  into  our  country 
during  our  Civil  War,  even  during  Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea,  which  was  certainly  considered  a  little  ruthless  by  the 
European  world. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  believe  that  Russia  should  have  absolute 
self-determination  ? 

Miss  Bbyant.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve,  then,  of  the  Russian  government 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  control  the 
political  action  and  political  activities  in  other  countries  other  than 
Kussia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has,  any  more  than  the  kind 
of  work  our  Committee  on  Public  Information  does  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  an  appropriation  of 
a  large  sum  made  by  the  soviet  government  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  to  influence  the  political  action  in  other  countries  than 
Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Lknow 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  as  a  factt 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  fact;  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  do  know  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  deny  that  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  will  explain  it.  I  neither  deny  it  nor  affirm  it, 
I  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  HuHEs.  You  comlain  it  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will,  because  you  can  not  deny  nor  affirm  certain 
statements  without  confusing  your  testimony. 

Mr.  HuM£6.  You  have  not  seen  the  act  or  decret  that  made  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose?  Have  you  not  admitted  here  that 
there  was  money  bein^ir  sent  over  to  this  country  for  propaganda 
purposes? 

Miss  Bryant.  Will  you  let  me  explain?  Mr.  Nuorteva  told  you 
that  he  got  money,  and  he  wanted  to  come  here  and  explain  why  he 
got  it,  and  }'ou  have  not  called  him. 

Mr.  Humes.  Answer  my  question  now. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  in  answer  to  your  question.  He  said  he 
would  explain  the  whole  reason  why  he  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  ask:  you  agam,  Miss  Bryant :  Do  you  approve 
of  the  Eussian  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
and  dominating  political  action  in  the  United  States  as  to  its  internal 
affairs?  * 

Miss  Bryant.  Let  me  say 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  got  to  answer  it  in  my  own  way.  I  can  not 
answer  it  in  any  other  way.  I  said  that  I  am  principallv  concerned 
about  what  happens  in  America.    I  am  an  American.    I  do  not  ap- 

Srove  of  many  things  that  happen  in  Japan  or  many  things  that 
appen  in  Russia,  but  that  is  not  my  particular  business. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  you  are  concerned,  then,  about  what  happens  in 
Bussia,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  activities  of  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course,  I  am  an  American,  and  I  have  a  lot  of 
faith  in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  are  not  concerned  about  what  happens  in 
Russia  if  it  is  intended  to  influence  political  action  in  the  United 
States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  Mr.  Humes,  you  must  know  that  the  monarch- 
ists are  allowed  to  buy  whole  half  sheets  in  all  our  papers  to  carry 
on  their  propaganda.  I  do  not  approve  of  that  either,  and  I  would 
not  approve  if  the  Soviets  did ;  but  that  goes  unhindered. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  and  tell  this  committee  that 
the  soviet  newspapers  are  permitting  the  publication  of  any  material 
criticising  or  opposing  the  activities  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  there  are  other  political  papers  being  pub- 
lished there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  the  newspapers  in  Russia 
were  taken  over,  under  the  constitution,  by  the  soviet  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  distru)uted?  I  can 
tell  you  that. 

Jifi-.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  were  taken  over? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  they  were  taken  over,  and  for  this  reason: 
In  our  country  one  rich  man  can  own  perhai)s  20  papers  and  can 
control  their  policies  and  can  form  public  opinion,  and  they  decided 
in  Russia  that  they  did  not  want  that  state  of  affairs,  so  they  changed 
it  and  made  it  a  government  force ;  and  it  is  according  to  how  many 
members  you  have  in  your  party,  the  various  printing  arrangemente 
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that  you  are  allowed.  That  is  the  way  it  is  run.  The  social  revolu- 
tionists have  their  own  paper. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  think  the  proper  practice  for  Russia,  and 
consequently  it  will  be  the  proper  practice  in  the  United  States,  is 
to  take  over  and  control  all  of  the  newspapers;  is  that  true? 

Miss  Brtant.  You  see,  Mr.  Humes,  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  am 
very  sympathetic  toward  socialism.  I  have  never  been  a  member  of 
any  party,  but  I  am  very  sympathetic  toward  socialism,  and  the  So- 
cialists have  believed  in  government  ownership  for  100  years. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  believe  in  the  government  ownership  of  news- 
papers? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course,  if  I  believe  in  government  ownership  I 
must  believe  in  it  for  newspapers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  believe  that  the  Government  should  con- 
trol all  of  the  newspapers ;  and  you  say  thp  Bolshevik  is  the  only  po- 
litical power  in  power  in  Eussia ;  and  therefore  in  this  country  if  the 
Democratic  Party  was  in  power  the  Democratic  Party  would  domi- 
nate all  the  newspapers,  and  if  the  Republican  Party  was  in  power 
the  Republican  Part/  would  dominate  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  did  not  follow  me.  I  just  said  that  the  ma- 
jority would  have  their  own  press,  you  understand?  If  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  a  bigger  party  than  the  Republican  Party  it  would 
have  more  papers,  but  if  it  was  not  a  bigger  party  and  if  the  Repub- 
lican Party  split,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  Bull  Moose,  then  it 
would  not  have. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  David  Leavitt  Hough? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  believe  I  do. 

Senator  Overman.  Nevsky,  1,  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  1  Nevsky,  Petrograd — ^Nevsky  Prospect?  I  know 
the  street,  but  I  do  not  think  I  know  the  man. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  and  T 
just  wanted  to  identify  him  if  I  could. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  He  says : 

I  know  and  understand  so  well  the  Russian  character  that  I  know  how 
hopeless  it  is  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  "  self-determine  "  until  the  oppor- 
tunity Is  made  for  them  so  to  do  by  policing  the  country  from  the  outside 
under  the  direction  of  some  such  wise  and  generous  man  as  Gen.  Wood,  who 
did  so  well  in  Cuba. 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  don't  know  him.    I  have  never  met  him. 

Senator  Overman.  He  says  he  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Miss  Bryant,  in  order  that  we  may  get  your  viewpoint — 
because  the  viewpoint  of  a  witness  is  always  important  in  weighing 
the  testimony — you  feel  that  when  the  United  States  interfered  in 
Cuba  in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  government,  it  was  inter- 
fering with  the  free  self-determination  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  and 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  that  Cuba  ought  to  have  been  permitted 
to  conduct  a  civil  war  and  settle  its  own  affairs  without  the  assist- 
ance of  anyone  else;  is  that  true? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  not  answer  you  that,  because  I  know  very  little 
about  Cuba.  I  could  not  possibly  answer  it  without  speaking  unin- 
telligently.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  however,  that  I  think  that  Mexico 
ought  to  settle  its  own  affairs. 
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Mr.  Humes,  In  other  words,  if  the  situation  in  Cuba- 


Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Cuba.  I  will  tell 
you  that  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Humes.  Wait  until  I  ask  the  question.  If  the  conditions  in 
Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  American  intervention  were  similar  to  the 
conditions  in  Mexico  at  this  time,  or  the  conditions  in  Eussia,  it  was 
wrong  for  this  country  to  assist  in  the  organization  and  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  government  and  the  restoration  of  peace  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  it  is  synonymous  at  all,  from  what 
little  I  know  of  it ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  it,  because  I  said  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  Cuba,  and  you  would  put  me  on  record 
as  saying  something  about  a  country  which  I  do  not  know  anything 
about. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  it  is  not  analogous,  and  yet  you  say  you  d^ 
not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  not  concealed  my  opinion  about  Russia,  and 
you  know  that  perfectly  well,  so  why  drag  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  viewpoint. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  said  I  actually  believed  in  self-determination.  But 
a  little  bit  of  an  island  like  Cuba  can  hardly  be  compared  with  a 
country  like  Russia,  with  180,000,000  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  believe  that  Russia  should  have  self-determina- 
tion  

Miss  Bryant,  I  do. 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  Without  interference  from  this  country, 
to  establish  their  own  government ;  but  it  is  proper  for  them,  during 
the  time  they  are  trying  to  establish  their  own  government,  to  under- 
take to  interfere  with  the  political  affairs  of  other  countries  than 
their  own,  and  to  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  doing  that  or  not. 
You  can  find  out  from  Mr.  Nuorteva.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing  with  their  funds,  or  if  they  are  allowed  to  use  funds. 

Senator  Wolcoti'.  May  I  interject  a  remark  there?  I  thought  I 
understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  knew  they  were  interfering 
with  the  political  affairs  of  another  nation,  to  wit,  Germany  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes ;  in  Germany. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  why  do  they  not  let  Germany  alone?  Why 
do  they  not  apply  their  doctrine  there 

Miss  Bryant.  You  do  not  object  to  the  fact  that  they  brought  about 
the  German  revolution  and  stopped  the  war  long  ahead  of  time  ?  It 
was  one  of  their  ways  of  fighting. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  absolutely  not  worth  while  for  me  to  under- 
take to  try  to  question  you.  I  maKe  the  same  complaint  against  you 
that  you  make  against  this  committee.  You  will  not  let  me  finish  what 
I  am  asking.    Go  ahead  and  make  your  statement. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  one  of  their  ways  of  fighting,  by  destroying 
Germany  from  the  inside.  They  did  it,  and  they  did  it  very  effec- 
tively; and  any  military  man  will  tell  you  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
them  the  war  would  have  lasted  a  great  deal  longer  than  it  did. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  doubt  if  a  military  man  would  say  that.  I 
think  a  military  man  would  say  that  the  Germans  were  beaten  on  the. 
west  front,  and  that  is  what  caused  the  war  to  end. 
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Miss  Bryant.  But  beating  the  Grermans  on  the  western  front  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  tne  Kaiser  had  to  abdicate.  A  military 
defeat  does  not  always  mean  a  change  of  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  think  it  does. 

Miss  Bryant.  Elbert  always  stood  for  the  Kaiser,  and  so  did  Scheid- 
emann,  so  why  should  they  be  against  him  at  any  time? 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  think  you  are  very  well  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss military  problems,  and  neither  am  I. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator  Wolcott;  I  am  not;  and 
that  is  why^  I  do  not  think  that  bank  clerks  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries, 
or  very  old  ladies,  ought  to  come  to  you  and  tell  you  that  we  shoidd 
have  a  thousand  troops  in  Eussia^  or  10,000  troops  in  Russia,  because 
I  do  not  think  they  know  anything  about  military  affairs.  I  would 
not  presume  to  tell  this  committee  how  many  troops  ought  to  go  to 
Russia  to  overwhelm  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  opposed  to  any  troops  going  there  at 
all? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  surely,  because  the  people 
in  Russia  dx)  not  want  them  there.  I  have  two  brothers  in  the  Army, 
who  volunteered  and  went  to  France  to  fight  for  democracy.  They 
did  not  volunteer  to  fight  the  Russians;  they  volunteered" to  fight 
the  Germans. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  say  that  this  committee  has  to  be  in 
the  Senate  in  five  minutes,  as  the  appropriation  bill  is  coming  up  to- 
day, and  so  we  will  have  to  take  a  recess.  I  do  not  know  whether  to 
take  a  recess  until  half  past  3  or  not.  Senator  Wolcott  has  agreed 
to  stay  and  conduct  this  examination  and  hear  Miss  Bryant's  state- 
ment, and  I  hope,  Mr.  Humes,  3'ou  will  let  her  make  her  statement 
and  not  ask  too  many  questions;  but  Senator  Wolcott  will  conduct 
the  hearing.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to  go,  but  we  will  just  let  Senator 
Wolcott  stay  here,  as  he  has  kindly  agreed  to  do  it.  I  will  turn  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Hough  over  to  you,  Mr.  Humes,  as  he  wants  to  be 
heard.    I  am  sorry  I  can  not  stay,  but  I  have  got  to  go. 

Senator  Wolcott.  All  right,  Miss  Bryant,  you  may  proceed. 

Miss  Bryant.  One  point  1  want  to  make  particularly  clear  is  that 
in  all  the  time  I  was  m  Russia  I  did  not  hear  Russians  denouncing 
America  and  saying  they  hated  America.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
seemed  to  have  a  more  friendly  feeling  toward  us  than  they  did 
toward  any  other  nation. 

Before  1  left  Russia  I  went  to  see  Marie  Spirodonova,  who  is  the 
most  politically  powerful  woman  in  Russia,  and  the  last  thing  that 
she  said  was,  "  Try  to  make  them  understand  in  great  America  how 
hard  we  over  here  are  striving  to  maintain  our  ideals."  They  always 
had  the  feeling  that  we  alone  would  stand  out  against  intervention, 
would  stand  out  against  any  real  bad  conduct  of  other  nations  toward 
Russia ;  that  if  Russia  was  hard  pressed,  as  it  was  at  that  time,  that 
we  would  not  stand  for  going  in  there  and  trying  to  crush  the 
people. 

Another  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  that  in  all  this  reign  of 
terror  these  men  here  have  told  you  about,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  not  one  American  citizen  was  killed  in  Russia  during  all  of 
that  turmoil. 
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Mr.  Humes.  May  I  ask  you  right  there,  has  not  this  woman  you 
spoke  of  been  since  imprisoned  by  the  Bolshevik! ! 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir.  If  you  will  ask  Gregory  Yarros  about 
that — ^he  is  the  Associated  Press  man — ^he  can  tell  you  the  whole 
story.    She  had  a  fight  with  the  Bolsheviki.    She  is  a  very  belligerent 

Eerson.  She  was  one  of  the  people  who  planned  the  death  of  Mir- 
ach.  She  is  a  terrorist,  and  she  did  that;  and  the  Soviets  at  the 
time,  while  they  were  organizing  their  army  and  wanted  to  push  the 
Germans  back,  still  felt  that  terror  was  a  very  bad  thing  for 
any  countrj',  because  it  really  works  against  you,  as  you  know,  and 
stirs  up  all  the  radicals,  and  everybody  gets  blamed  for  it ;  and  they 
did  not  want  the  Germans,  in  Moscow  as  a  consequence,  and  they 
thought  it  was  not  a  good  plan;  but  she  really  did  help  plan  that 
assassination,  and  yet  she  is  still  working  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  let  me  catch  that.  She  planned  the  death  of 
Mirbach  ? 

Miss  Brtant.  Yes. 

Mr. -Humes.  Therefore,  she  was  fighting  the  Germans? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yet  she  was  put  in  jail  because  of  her  interference 
with  the  Soviets  in  fighting  the  Gfiinnans? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  say  she  was  put  in  jail ;  but  you  see  what 
they  were  trying  to  do  was  to  prevent  terror  there,  so  that  they  could 
go  on  with  the  regular  warfare  and  put  them  out.  For  myself,  I  do 
not  blame  Spirodonova  for  helping  to  plan  the  death  of  Mirbach.  I 
am  not  denouncing  her  for  that.  I  line  her  better  than  any  other 
woman  I  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Go  on  with  your  statement. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  the  point  that  I  was  going  to  make  was  that 
not  one  American  was  killed  in  Eussia.  I  mean  by  that  civilians, 
people  who  were  not  carrying  on  actual  warfare. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Men  were  thrown  in  jail,  however. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know,  but  don't  you  understand  that  if  they  had 
gotten  in  the  way  of  the  army  they  should  have  been  put  in  jail? 
Americans  were  put  in  jail  in  France  and  other  countries,  correspond- 
ents and  others,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  they  not  put  in  jail  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties, as  distinguished  from  the  military  authorities  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  When  a  country  is  under  military  control,  and  in 
actual  civil  warfare,  the  military  authorities,  of  course,  are  the  only 
authorities. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  American  consul  was  put  in  jail,  and  is 
still  in  jail. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  because  they  accused  him  of  starting  a  counter- 
revolution, and  I  believe  there  is  some  good  evidence  of  tnat. 

One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  an  American  negro  was  one  of  the 
commissars,  and  that  showed  his  complete  ignorance  of  Eussian  af- 
fairs. There  was  one  American  negro  in  Petrograd,  and  this  Ameri- 
can negro  was  a  professional  gambler. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  the  man  that  they  called  Prof.  Gordon  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  tliat  is  the  man  they  called  Prof.  Gordon, 
I  don't  know.  This  negro  was  arrested  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment and  put  in  jail  b^ause  they  did  not  want  him  arouncT there; 
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and  after  the  Soviets  came  into  power  they  were  always  having  trou- 
ble with  this  negro,  but  he  would  not  go  home,  and  stayed  around 
there  and  was  always  gambling,  and  they  arrested  him  and  took  him 
up  to  the  American  consulate  and  asked  him  to  send  him  home.  He 
certainly  did  not  get  any  place  in  the  government. 

Senator  Woloott.  That  was  up  until  January,  when  you  left? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why  should  they? 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  the  point,  and  I  made  that  same  inquiry, 
why  should  they? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  to  read  something  written  by  a  man  from  the 
French  military  mission  in  Moscow,  on  July  14, 1918 — a  man  by  the 
name  of  Sadoul.  He  says,  "We  will  not  wm  the  war  by  killing  the 
Russian  revolution."    Tnis  was  at  the  time  we  began  intervention. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  his  nationality? 

Miss  Bryant.  French. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  a  Frenchman  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  a  member  of  the  military  mission  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  personally  know  him? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  but  I  knew  he  was  there,  and  I  have  seen  him. 
He  continues : 

By  committing  such  a  crime  we  shall  not  accomplish  the  task  toward  civiliza- 
tion which  the  allies  have  set  before  them  and  we  shall  not  realize  a  democratic 
and  just  peace,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  enunciated  by  our  socialist 
party  and  so  eloquently  developed  by  Wilson. 

The  ministers  of  the  entente,  misinformed  through  the  blindness  of  their 
intelligence  service,  were  in  a  position  to  easily  delude  the  masses  of  working- 
men  and  direct  them  against  the  power  of  the  Soviets.  But  the  day  will  come 
when  the  allies  will  be  swept  aside  and  the  truth  proclaimed.  What  bitter 
reproaches  will  then  be  addressed  to  the  guilty  governments  for  not  having 
known  better  or  not  having  wanted  to  know  better? 

What  resentment,  what  hatred  will  accumulate,  and  what  terrible  and 
unnecessary  fights  are  in  store  for  the  future !  But  the  crime  will  be  Irrepar- 
able !    New  ruins  will  not  make  old  ruins  look  less  ugly. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that  statement  made? 

Miss  Bryant.  July  14, 1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  where  this  man  is  now  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now.  He  was  with  the 
French  military^  mission. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  know  what  his  attitude  is  now,  do  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  suppose  that? 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  was  that  he 
would  not  advise  intervention. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  thought  it  would  be  almost  irreparable  for  the 
allies  to  start  out  with  such  high  ideals  and  €hen  to  smash  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  His  statement  throws  no  light  on  the  conditions 
in  Russia. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  tell  you  of  another  man  who  did  throw  light 
on  conditions  in  Russia,  ana  he  knew  Russia  very  well. 

Senator  Wolcott.  His  statement  is  simply  the  annoimcement  of 
his  opinion  that  intervention  would  be  unwise,  and  he  gives  the  rea- 
sons ror  having  that  opinion. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  Well,  he  is  a  military  man,  and  I  should 
think  he  would  have  some  idea  about  it.  And  then,  you  see,  Arthur 
Ransome  was  another  man  who  was  brought  up  here  in  the  testimony, 
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and  I  believe  one  witness  said  he  was  "  at  large  in  the  United  States.'' 
Of  course,  I  think  that  is  a  rather  peculiar  way  to  speak  about  a 
man  like  Ransome. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  printed  in  one  of  the  papers.  I  was  not 
here  at  the  testimony. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt,  I  do  not  recall  ii. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  better  sort  of  humor  than 
the  sort  which  you  say  is  so  frequent  in  Russian  and  French  papers? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  a  censor  of  European  morals 
at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Miss  Bryant.  Arthur  Ransome  was  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News  and  also  of  the  New  York  Times;  and  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Humes,  that  the  New  York  Times  did  to  Arthur  Ransome  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  the  Public  Ledger  did  to  me.  Arthur  Ransome  was 
their  correspondent,  but  as  soon  as  Arthur  Ransome  came  out  and  gave 
his  opinion  about  what  would  happen  in  case  of  intervention  they  no 
longer  wrote  of  him  as  their  regular  correspondent,  whose  articles 
they  had  printed  from  dailv  cables.  They  called  him  the  "  mouthpiece 
of  the  Bolsheviki."  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  want  to  bring 
out  here,  that  newspaper  reporters  who  try  to  honestly  telj  what  is 
happening  in  Russia  are  intimidated  always  when  they  make  their 
statements,  and  they  are  intimidated  to  the  point  where  they  not  only 
lose  their  jobs,  but  they  lose  their  reputations,  and  they  lose  their 
chance  to  make  a  living.  That  is  why  most  of  them  can  not  afford  to 
tell  the  truth.  They  remain  absolutely  silent,  or  else  they  tell  how 
many  people  fall  dead  in  the  streets  and  how  many  horses  they  see 
fall  dead  m  the  streets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Which  particular  witness  are  you  applyinff  that  to  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  referring  now  particularly  to  Mr.  Herman 
Bernstein. 

Senator  Woixx)tt.  Miss  Bryant,  I  want  to  read  you  a  clipping  from 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  read  that  here  to  me  to-day,  I  think. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  one? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  one  about  myself  ? 

Senator  WoLCXJTT.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  read  that  to  me  when  I  first  came  in,  and  there 
was  a  long  discussion  about  it.  That  is  why  I  mentioned  it  just  now 
again. 

Senator  Wolcxxtt.  I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Miss  Bryant.  The  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  printed  in  the  February 
8,  1919,  Survey  an  article  telling  about  how  easy  it  was  to  cooperate 
with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  His  name  is  Davis. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  February  8, 1919. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  title  of  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  "  Cooperating  with  the  Commissars." 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  whom  ? 
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Miss  Brfant.  Jerome  Davis,  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  two 
vears  in  Russia.  I  understood  he  was  the  chief  secretary  and  that  he 
had  charge.    We  understood  that  in  Petroerad. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  had  charge  of  a  particular  district,  did  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  we  always  understood 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Eussia.    He  says : 

National  Soviet  leaders  at  almost-  every  interview  emphasized  their  desire 
for  the  continuance  of  our  work,  their  wish  that  America  would  send  more 
men  and  other  experts  to  help  in  all  phases  of  educational,  economic,  and 
relief  work.  Time  after  time  they  spoke  of  how  much  they  wished  an  American 
railroad  commission  would  come  to  Russia.  My  personal  experience,  after  hav- 
ing had  charge  of  the  relationships  with  the  Bolshevik  government  during  almost 
the  entire  period  that  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  was  in  Soviet  territory,  justifies  me  in 
stating  that  we  always  received  every  cooperation  from  the  national  Soviet 
government. 

******* 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  worked  in  Soviet  Russia  under  the 
organization  mentioned  above  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  possible  to  help 
the  Russian  people  under  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Senator  WoixX)tt.  Did  we  not  send  a  railroad  commission  to  Rus- 
sia ? 

Miss  Bryant.  We  did ;  but  you  probably  know  what  happened  to  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  sent  one,  did  we  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  working  with  the  people  at  the 
present  time. 

Senator  Wolc^it.  Mr.  Davis  says  in  there  that  the  Russian  people 
wished  we  would  send  a  railroad  commission. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  means  the  Soviets,  of  course. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Russian  people  wish  we  would  send  one 
there  to  help  the  Soviets  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  his  impression. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  tnink  we  ought  to  do  that,  do  you  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  decide  that  for  ourselves. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  our  unemployment  in  America  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  an  open  avenue  into  Russia  now,  because  they 
need  all  sorts  of  supplies,  and  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  for  both 
countries  if  we  really  had  mcrre  amicable  relations. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  thought  your  idea  was  that  the  Russian  people 
did  not  want  our  business  men  around.  Why  should  we  send  anythmg 
over  there  to  help  them  in  any  way. 

Miss  Bryant.  For  one  reason;  it  is  good  business;  if  for  no  other 
reason.  Every  country  wants  to  trade  with  Russia.  You  will  agree 
with  me  on  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes;  but  this  proposition  is  to  send  a  railroad 
commission  over  there  to  work  witn  the  Soviets.  Do  you  favor  our 
going  over  there  and  helping  the  Soviets? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  you  are  the  people  who  ought  to  decide  that. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  Russia  ought  to  decide  that.  I  thought 
they  ought  to  determine  these  things  themselves.  Your  position  now 
is  that  trie  United  States  Government  ought  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  will  send  anything  over  there  to  help  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment, and  yet  you  question  as  to  whether  any  intervention  shall 
be  undertaken  against  tne  Soviets;  that  that  is  a  matter  for  Russia  to 
settle.   How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  positions? 
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Miss  Bktant.  Mr.  Humes,  I  am  perfectly  consistent.  I  think  we 
oug^t  to  settle  what  action  we  shomd  take,  and  I  said  the  Russians 
ought  to  settle  their  own  affairs— their  own  actions.  If  we  decide  now 
whether  we  shall  send  a  commission  or  shall  not  send  a  ccMnmission, 
that  is  our  business.    That  is  what  I  said  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  interfering  with  their  seli-determination  ? 
Do  you  not  think  that  they  ought  to  determine  whether  we  shall  send 
anyone  over  there  to  help  or  not  ? 

Miss  Brtant.  If  they  ask  us  for  it,  it  is  for  us  to  decide  whether  we 
will  do  it.  Of  course,  we  are  not  ^oing  to  send  a  commission  in  there 
just  willy  nilly,  without  their  asking  for  any  of  these  things  or  with- 
out it  bemg  to  our  advantage  to  comply. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  quoted  Jerome  Davis.  I  want  to  read  you  two 
sentences  from  an  omcial  report  of  Jerome  Davis  to  the  Ajnerican 
Consul  General.    You  have  quoted  him  as  an  authority.    [Beading:] 

The  le^tiDiate  criticisiii  of  (Toveninient  acts  was  stifled  by  the  suppression 
of  all  except  Bolshevik!  papers,  and  the  opposite  parties  were  either  under 
arrest  or  in  hiding.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  gave  up  nil  hope  of 
printing  to  represent  all  classes  and  parties  of  workers  and  peasants,  but  there- 
after busied  itself  in  trying  to  keep  the  ijower. 

Miss  Brtant.  Well,  that  was  during  the  first  days,  was  it  not,  in 
the  transitory  period?  Everybody  knows  that  when  a  people  fii-st 
take  over  the  government,  and  a  city  is  under  martial  law,  there  is  not 
much  free  press  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  was  after  the  assassination  of  Mirbach. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  also  in  a  critical  hour. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  was  subsequent  to  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  like  to  read  you  an  explanation  of  Lenine's 
attitude  toward  the  press.    He  wrote  this : 

In  the  serious,  decisive  hour  of  the  revolution  and  the  days  immediately 
following,  the  provisional  revolutionary  committee  was  compelle<l  to  adopt  a 
whole  series  of  measures  ajfainst  the  counter-revolutionary  press  of  all  shades. 

At  once  cries  arose  from  all  sides  that  the  new  socialistic  authority  was 
violating  the  essential  principles  of  its  program.  The  workers*  and  soldiers' 
government  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  our  country  behind  such  a 
shield  of  liberalism  is  hidden  an  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  and  bring  con- 
fusion Into  the  consciousness  of  the  masses.  It  >>'as  impossible  to  leave  such 
a  weapon  as  willful  misrepresentation  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for  it  \9 
not  less  dangerous  than  bombs  and  machine  guns. 

That  is  why  temporary  and  extraordinary  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
cutting  off  the  stream  of  calumny  in  which  the  yellow  press  would  be  glad 
to  drown  the  young  victory  of  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  order  will  be  consolidated,  all  administrative  measures 
against  the  press  will  be  suspendecl.  Pull  liberty  will  be  given  within  the 
broadest  and  most  progressive  measures  in  this  respect;  even  in  critical  mo- 
ments the  restriction  of  the  press  is  admissible  only  within  the  bounds  of 
necessity. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  policy  being  invoked  more  strongly  to-day 
than  it  was  at  the  time  that  statement  was  made? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  understand — ^I  have  not  been  there,  but  they 
are  still  publishing  other  papers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  name  some  other  papers  that  are  being 
published  in  Russia  than  Bolshevik  papers  or  papers  that  are  con- 
trolled by  the  government? 
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Miss  Bryant.  If  you  want  to  bring  me  the  files,  I  do  not  know  the 
names,  but  I  can  get  the  papers. 

Mr,  Humes.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  furnish  me  with  Russian 
papers  printed  in  Russia  that  are  opposing  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment.   You  can  give  me  those  papers  later. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  Mr.^Nuorteva  will  give 
them  to  you  first  hand. 

There  is  also  another  thing  that  I  want  to  bring  out,  and  that  is 
about  terror.  The  white  terror  in  Finland  was  perhaps  the  worst 
terror  of  the  whole  war  in  any  country.  You  know  that  the  White 
Guard  Finns  attempted  to  establish  a  German  king  on  the  throne, 
and  the  White  Guards  fought  in  the  German  trenches  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  I  have  some  pictures  which  I  want  to  give 
you  showing  the  White  Guards,  and  these  [indicating]  are  Ked 
Guards  that  thev  shot  by  machine  gun  fire. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  take  those  pictures? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  taken  just  after  I  had  gone  through 
Finland.  These  were  brought  over  to  Mr.  Nuorteva  by  a  man  who 
escaped.    These  are  people  shot  down  by  machine  guns. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  the  terror  in  Finland? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  as  I  said,  the  terror  was  not  always  on  one 
side.    I  just  want  to  prove  a  point.    This  is  white  terror. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  do  you  tell  whether  these  are  White  Guards 
or  Red  Guards? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  the  white  arm  band,  and  because  the  only  ones 
that  were  killed  by  machine  guns  were  the  Red  Guards. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  not  the  Bolshevik  guards  use  machine  guns? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  take  bunches  of  people  out  in  fifties 
and  shoot  them  with  machine  gun  fire  deliberately. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  did  not? 

Senator  Woucxyrr.  What  you  mean  is  that  they  did  not  do  it  while 
you  were  there. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  would  not  do  it  because  they  are  not  organized 
against  the  people.    They  don't  have  to  shoot  great  masses. 

Senator  Wolcjott.  You  think  they  would  not  do  it,  because  what 
they  have  on  paper  is  their  practice? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  are  championing  the  poorer  classes  of  people, 
and  they  do  not  get  great  masses  of  people  and  shoot  them  generally. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  that  they  would  not  do  that  if  they 
had  been  carrying  on  their  principles,  but  you  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  so. 

Miss  Bryant.  We  do  not  know  that  they  have  done  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Witnesses  have  been  here  and  testified. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  they  did  not  see  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  saw  them  led  out  by  the  firing  squads. 

Miss  Bryant.  Thev  did  not  see  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  saw  them  led  out,  but  could  not  see  them 
shot. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  see  any  either,  but  I  am  discredited  when 
I  say  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  pointing  out  the  unreliability  of  your 
infonnation.    When  a  man  sees  the  firing  squad  take  out  prisoners 
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and  hears  shots,  he  is  justified,  I  think,  in  his  opinion  that  they  have 
been  shot. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  tell  you  that  I  know  very  well  that  this  man, 
Jacob  Peters,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  executioner  of  the 
Soviet,  was  not  that  sort  of  man.  Peters  told  me  at  various  times 
that  the  only  people  whom  he  believed  in  killing  wei^e  traitors  in  his 
own  ranks,  people  who  were  grafters  and  who  tried  to  steal  every- 
thing, people  in  a  time  like  that  who  did  not  stick  to  the  high  moral 
principle  of  revolutionary  discipline.  Those  are  the  people  in  many 
cases  who  were  executed  by  the  soviet,  people  in  their  own  ranks. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  what  Peters  said  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  his  whole  principle  of  belief,  and  I  believe 
that  is  what  he  would  do.  . 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Is  it  your  idea, 
because  a  man  says  that  he  believes  so-and-so,  that  he  never  acts-  con- 
trary to  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  But  you  see  my  idea  was  that — ^I  knew  this  man 
Peters,  and  he  is  an  idealist,  a  very  esthetic  yoimgman,  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  is  a  real  butcher.  And  because  I  knew  this  man  and  knew 
what  he  did  or  tried  to  do  in  Eussia,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would 
permit  any  butchering. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  knew  that  Peters  was  a  member  of  a  big  anarchist 
organization  in  White  Chapel,  London,  did  you  not,  before  he  went 
back  to  Eussia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  not  imagine  him  being  an  anarchist,  because 
he  is  a  socialist.    It  is  impossible  to  be  both. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  deny  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  anarchist  group 
in  London? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  not  deny  it.    I  did  not  know  him  in  London. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  testimony  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  committee  has  established  that  he  was  in  London  ?  You 
said  yesterday  he  was  in  London  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  in  London.    I  know  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  testimony  here  shows  that 
he  was  a  member  of  an  anarchistic  group  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Wasn't  it  a  socialist  club? 

Mr.  Humes.  That  barricaded  themselves  in  White  Chapel  after 
the  commission  of  some  crimes  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  never  understood  that  Peters  ever  took  any  part  in 
political  activities  in  London.  I  knew  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  commission 
house. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  reason  he  did  not  take  a  part  in  political  affairs 
in  the  sense  that  we  generally  use  "  political  affairs  "  is  that  anarchists 
are  opposed  to  political  activity  or  participation  in  politics,  and  they 
believe  simply  in  the  use  of  force  in  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment.   That  is  the  sense  in  which  you  say  that  he  took  no  part  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  anarchists'  doctrine.  I 
am  not  particularly  interested  in  their  doctrine,  but  their  doctrine  is 
that  all  governments  are  founded  by  force — which,  of  course,  is  a 
fact — and  therefore  they  are  against  all  government;  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  believe  in  force  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  many  of  them 
are  terrorists. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  anarchists  and  the  I.  W.  W. 
are  both  opposed  to  participation  in  political  affairs? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  because  they  do  not  believe  in  governments. 

Mr.  Humes.  These  pictures  are  on  post  cards? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  reprinted. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  made  for  propaganda  purposes? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  no;  they  were  not ;  not  that  I  ever  knew  of. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  they  on  post  cards? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  reprinted.  They  only  had  one  copy,  so 
I  could  not  have  brought  it  up  to  show  you  unless  it  was  reprinted. 
You  would  not  call  that  propaganda. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  are  simply  in  the  state  that  they  are  sold  in  public 
places. 

Miss  Bryant.  Are  they  sold  in  public  places? 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  the  form  in  which  they  are  put  on  sale? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  that  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  print 
photo^*aphs. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  private  picture. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  it  is  printed 
on  a  post  card.    That  is  not  logical. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  seen  very  many  German  propaganda  pic- 
tures in  just  that  same  form,  have  you  not?  Was  it  not  the  practice 
of  the  Germans  to  put  out  pictures  of  that  kind  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.    You  mean  the  post  cards? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  it.  When 
you  have  a  camera  of  this  size  you  usually  print  them  on  these  cards, 
because  they  are  very  handy.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  picture 
at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed  with  your  statemait.  Miss  Bryant. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  you  mean  that  I  should  continue  by  myself  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  Go  right  on. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  care  to  say  any  more,  except  that  I  hope 
other  witnesses  will  be  called  who  have  been  mentioned  by  me  in  this 
testimony. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  there  are  just  two  or  three  questions  that  I  want 
to  ask.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  said  something  about  equal  suf- 
frage. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  not  equal  suffrage  granted  by  Kerensky  in  his 
r6^me  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Kerensky  did  not  grant  it;  it  was  granted  by  the 
revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  I  say  Kerensky,  I  am  only  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  ending  of  the  old  regime  and  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  granted  before  the  time  of  the  Kerensky 
government,  during  the  time  of  Miliukov. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  immediately  after  the  March  revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  no;  I  will  explain  that.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  revolution  women  were  enfranchised.  The  Bussians  could  not 
conceive  that  they  did  not  have  equal  suffrage.  The  subject  was  not 
discussed,  even. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  not  a  new  thing  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  into 
power? 
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Miss  Bryant.  No;  but  it  continued  after  they  came  into  power. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  something  about  Madame  Kollontay. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Had  she  not,  since  you  were  there,  broken  with  the 
soviet  republic,  the  soviet  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  she  went  to  Stockholm.  There  had  been  a 
very  short  misunderstanding,  as  usually  occurs  between  politicians; 
but  she  went  back  into  the  soviet  government  afterwards. 

Senator  Woloott.  Why  do  you  think  she  went  to  Stockholm ! 

Miss  Bryant.  She  went  there,  I  suppose,  because  they  were  always 
trying  to  carry  on  the  work  there. 

Senator  Woloott.  You  do  not  think  she  went  because  she  was 
afraid  she  would  be  put  in  jail? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  She  was  married? 

Miss  Bryant.  She  was,  and  that  will  explain — ^that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  her  quarrel  with  the  soviet  leaders.  Dybenko,  who  was 
at  one  time  the  head  of  the  navy,  took  back  into  service  some  old 
Russian  officers,  because  they  haa  promised  him  that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  the  revolutionary  govemm^it,  and  they  were  fighting 
at  that  time  against  the  Grermans.  Well,  these  same  old  officers 
promptly  turned  over  the  port  of  Narva  to  the  Germans  without 
any  resistance.  Dybenko,  as  head  of  the  navy,  was  held  responsible 
for  it,  because  he  had  trusted  these  old-r6gime  men,  and  for  a  short 
time  they  put  him  in  jail.  That  is  an  example  of  how  impossible 
it  is  to  trust  the  old  officers. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  fact  is  that  she  and  her  husband  both  fled  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  She  did  not  flee. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  left  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  came  back  again.    They  are  still  in  the  soviet. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  they  come  back  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  stay  in  Stockholm  very  long. 

Mr.  Humes.  About  when;  while  you  were  there  or  since  that 
time? 

Miss  Bryant.  Afterwards. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  afterwards;  in  the  summer  or  just  this 
last  fall? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  left  about  March,  1918,  and  they  went  back 
probably  in  March.  I  do  not  know,  some  time  around  there.  I  do 
not  think  they  stayed  away  very  long. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  the  source  of  your  information  about  their 
return? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  heard  some  of  it  from  various  sources. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  your  information  that  you  have  heard  in  that 
country 

Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  it  from  some  one  who  came  from  Stockholm 
and  knew  about  it — saw  them  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  something  about  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

Imss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  was  the  man  representing  the  Public  Ledger  that 
asked  you  to  change  your  credentials  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  you 
represented  it  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  charge  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  he  is  the  editor  in  chief,  and  Mr.  Watkins  has  charge  of  the 
syndicate;  and  when  I  went  up  there  and  they  told  me  to  write  these 
articles  for  them  I  said,  "  Well,  how  about  these  passes?  They  have 
on  them  '  The  Bell  Newspaper  Syndicate,'  and  what  will  I  do  about 
it?"  Mr.  Watkins  said,  "You  can  fix  that  up.  Put  the  Public 
Ledger  in." 

Jm*.  Humes.  What  is  Mr,  Watkins's  position  with  the  Public 
Ledger? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  head  of  the  syndicate. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  grndicate  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  Ledger  svndicate. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  Mr.  Watkins  was  the  man  that  asked  you  to 
change  your  credentials? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  conversation.  It  was 
not  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  understand  that  you  did  not  represent  yourself  in 
Bussia  as  representing  the  Public  Ledger  at  all. 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  as  a  representative  of  the  Bell  Syndicate.  I  went 
on  the  Metropolitan  credentials  almost  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Dr.  Harold  Williams  represented 
the  New  York  Times  rather  than  Mr.  Eansome? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  did  not  write  any  more  dispatches  than  Eansome 
did.    They  both  appeared  daily  in  the  New  York  limes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  they  both  representatives? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  they  were  certainly  considered  such. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Just  a  minute,  x  ou  have  said,  have  you,  all 
that  you  want  to  say  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  except,  as  I  said,  I  want  to  urge  that  the  people 
who  were  at  the  head  of  organizations  like  the  American  Military  Mis- 
sion, the  Aflaerican  Red  Cross,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Friends 
(Quakers),  and  various  other  official  organizations,  should  be  called 
instead  oi  underlings,  because  I  have  had  to  make  in  my  testimony 
a  statement  as  to  what  I  thought  they  would  say,  and  I  had  to  give 
their  opinion,  and  I  wish  they  would  be  called  to  verify  these  state- 
ments. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  not  had  to  do  that.  You  have  chosen 
to  do  that.  I  am  particularly  interested  to  know  whether  there  are 
any  facts  about  Kussia  that  you  want  to  state  in  addition  to  what 
you  have  given. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  just  simply  to  say  that,  as  I  stated  before,  my 
whole  idea  is  that  I  believe  in  self-determination,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Eussians  are  such  beasts  and  fanatics  as  many  of  the  witnesses 
have  tried  to  make  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  another  question.  What  witness  do  you  know 
has  attempted  to  say  that  the  Russian  people  are  beasts?  Has  any 
witness  referred  to  the  Russian  people  in  any  but  the  most  kindly  way  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  When  they  say  that  people  are  murdered  by  thou- 
sands, and  that  people  are  starved,  and  all  those  conditions  exist,  I 
would  consider  it  just  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Certainly  they  were  killed  to  an  extent. 

Miss  BRrANT.  Of  course,  they  were  in  our  Civil  War  and  in  all 
civil  wars. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I  notice  by  the  morning's  paper  the  official  an- 
nouncement by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  Litovzky,  who  says 
that  not  more  than  13,700  were  shot  by  the  orders  of  the  extraordi- 
nary commission  up  to  the  1st  of  last  January,  and  the  article  also 
states  that  there  were  no  figures  for  those  that  were  killed 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  find  cor- 
rect figures  like  that. . 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  there  was  no  record  made  of  the  numbers 
shot  in  small  towns  and  villages,  as  the  local  authorities  have  avoided 
all  bureaucratic  methods  and  often  acted  on  simple  intuition. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  they  do  that  in  the  south  when  they  lynch 
people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  the  Soviets  are  to  be  compared  to  the  people 
in  the  south  that  lynch? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  did  you  make  that  statement  unless  you 
wanted  to  infer  that  comparison? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  only  wanted  to  infer  that  in  all  countries  events 
occur  which  other  countries  do  not  aprove  of,  and  that  we  have  been 
prejudiced  against  the  Russians.  We  think  that  everything  they  do 
IS  bad  and  immoral,  and  I  have  wanted  to  protest. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  think  that  impression  has  been  created 
here. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  hope  it  has  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  had, 
when  I  was  listening. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcomniittee  took  a  recess 
until  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  the  recess. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  Senator  Over- 
man is  detained  in  the  Senate  for  a  short  time  and  has  asked  me  to 
start  the  hearing.    I  look  for  him  to  come  in  at  almost  any  moment. 

Major,  you  have  a  witness? 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Eeed. 

TESTmOHT  OF  MB.  JOHN  BEED. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Hold  up  your  right  hand. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  prefer  to  affirm. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  any  scruples  against  taking  an  oath? 

Mr.  Keed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  are  not  a  Quaker,  are  you,  Mr.  Keed  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  scruples  against 
taking  an  oath  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  just  do  not  care  to  take  an  oath.  I  have  not  taken  an 
oath  for  a  year.    I  prefer  to  affirm. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  state  that  you  have  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  taking  an  oath  ? 

Mr.  IIeed.  Yes,  sir. 

85723—19 36 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Hold  up  your  right  hand.  Do  you  solemnly 
affirm  that  the  evidence  that  you  shall  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  so  you  do  affirm? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  solemnly  affirm. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  1  Patchin  Place,  New  York. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York,  approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Since  1911. 

Mr.  Humes.  Prior  to  that  you  were  a  resident  of  Oregon,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  a  resident  of  Oregon.  I  have  not  been  there  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  was  a  resident  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  born  in  Oregon,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  lived  in  Oregon,  or  that  was  really  your  home 
until  the  time  you  came  to  New  York,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Y  es ;  that  is  to  say,  I  was  in  Boston  for  four  years,  and 
around  New  York,  in  school,  for  two  years,  and  two  years  abroad. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  have  been  in  New  York  since  1911  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Reed,  when  did  you  first  go  to  Russia ;  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  went  in  1915;  sailed  in  March  for  Italy  and  Greece; 
went  up  to  Serbia  and  Roumania,  I  suppose  it  was  in  April  or  May, 
1915. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  in  this  countrv  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Europe  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  went  to  Europe  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  I  was  out  on  the  coast  the  day  the  war  broke  out  and  sailed 
immediately.    I  got  to  Paris  just  at  the  Battle  of  the  Mame. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  France  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  stayed  there  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  went  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Reed.  About  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  on  the  firing  line  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hu3£Es.  In  what  capacity  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  As  a  reporter  for  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  where  did  you  go  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  went  from  Germany  to  England.  I  bought  a  ticket 
to  London  on  the  TJnter  den  Linden^  went  to  England,  and  went  back 
to  France. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  A  few  days.  Then  I  went  back  to  England  and  sailed 
for  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  then  when  did  you  make  your  second  trip  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  I  got  home  about  February  and  I  started  again 
about  a  month  or  so  later. 
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Mr.  Humes.  And  what  countries  did  you  visit  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Keii>.  I  visited  Italy,  Greece,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Boumania^ 
Turkey,  and  Bussia. 

Mr.  HuMss.  You  were  not  in  Grermnny  on  that  trip! 

Mr.  Beed.  No. 

Mr.  H11ME&  Nor  France? 

]^Ir.  Beed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  About  when  did  you  land  in  Bussia  ! 

Mr.  Beed.  Well,  I  was  saying — ^I  can  not  remember  exactly.  I 
think  it  was  about  the  end  of  April  or  May. 

Mr.  Humes.  1915  or  1916? 

Mr.  Beed.  1915. 

Mr.  Humes.  1915?. 

Mr.  BssD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Bussia  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  WeU,  I  stayed  there  about  two  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  came  back  to  this  country! 

&Ir.  Beed.  Then  I  came  back  through  Boumania,  Serbia,  and  Bul- 
garia, and  sailed  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  get  to  this  country,  the  fall  of  1915  ! 

Mr.  Beed.  The  fall  of  1915. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  next  go  to  Europe! 

Mr.  Beed.  I  next  went  to  Europe — sailed  Auffust  17, 1917, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Humes.  August  17,  1917?  That  was  5ie  trip  on  which  you 
took  vour  wife? 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  secured  passports  for  that  trip,  I  suppose ! 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  assurances  given  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment incidentally  to  the  issuing  of  these  passports? 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes ;  there  were.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the  phras- 
ing of  it,  but  I  remember  that  I  was  asked  to  give  it  so  that  I  would 
not  represent  the  Socialist  Party  at  the  Stockholm  conference.  How- 
ever, the  thing  was  so  much  on  nnr  mind  that  after  I  did  get  to  Petro- 
grad,  I  was  a&ed  to  make  a  lot  01  speeches  at  different  places  around — 
a  lot  of  political  speeches — so  I  went  and  asked  Consul  Treadwell 
what  I  should  do  about  it,  and  he  said  he  would  not  do  it  if  he  were 
I,  and  so  I  did  not  do  it.  I  refused  to  participate  in  any  political 
conferences  or  conventions. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  these  assurances  under  oath? 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  were. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  not  know ! 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  remember.  I  did  not  have  so  many  conscien- 
tious scruples  then  as  I  do  now.    I  think  that  I  took  oath  at  that  time. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  nature  of 
your  scruples  against  taking  an  oath? 

Mr.  Beed.  I  do  not  like  to  swear  because  I  think  it  is  undignified  to 
have  to  commit  yourself.  I  trust  my  own  word,  and  I  expect  other 
people  to  trust  it,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  tell  lies. 

Senator  WoLCxyrr.  Then  your  desire  not  to  be  sworn  is  rather  more 
from  a  sense  of  pride  than  from  conscientious  scruples. 

Mr.  Beed.  Well,  I  have  conscientious  scruples  against  swearing.  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  swear  on  any  particular  book,  or  anythir" 
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of  that  kind.    The  whole  thing  is  mixed  up  with  religious  dogma, 
which  I  do  not  approve  of. 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  do  not  swear  witnesses  on  any  paiticular 
book. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  what  is  in  iny  mind.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Suppose  you  put  yourself  in  the  same  class  with 
the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  you  will  hold  up  your  right  hand,  then,  I 
will  swear  you. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Wolcott.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  engage  in  any  political 
activities  when  you  were  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  engaged  in  political  activities  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  I  suppose  you  might  call  them  political  activities. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  did  disregard  on  that  occasion  the  oath  that 
you  took  to  secure  your  passports  in  doing  the  thing  that  you  had 
promised  imder  oath  not  to  do? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  do  not  concede  that  at  all,  because  I  promised 
for  a  very  definite  purpose ;  and,  as  I  say,  I  always  asked  advice.  I  was 
thinking  of  it  entirely  in  a  political  gathering  and  not  as  doing  any 
political  work  for  the.  Russian  soviet  government  against  Germany. 
And  even  in  that  work,  I  asked  advice  about  that.  Possibly  I  should 
not  have  asked  advice.  I  did  not  consider  it  part  of  my  oath,  any 
more  than  when  I  was  invited  to  go  back  to  r^etrograd  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Government,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
I  consider  that  political  work,  but  it  was  not  a  violation  of  mv  oath. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  make  speeches  over  there,  did  you  notll 

Mr.  Reed.  I  made  a  few  speeches,  but  not  in  a  political  sense.  I 
did  not  make  them  as  a  politician  and  I  did  not  make  them  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  anybody  or  any  political  organization. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  made  a  speech  before  the  third  congress 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  Of  the  council  of  soldiers  and  workers' 
deputies,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  RisED.  1  es. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yon  and  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Reinstein  all  spoke  on 
that  occasion? 

Mr,  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  political  activities  did  yon  engage  in  over 
there? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  was  a  member  of  the  bureau  of  international  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  attached  to  the  commissar  for  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  organization  of  which  Mr.  Reinstein  was 
the  head? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  were  you  connected 
with  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  About  two  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  give  us  a  more  definite  aocoimt  of  the  period 
covered  by  those  two  months? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  left  Petrograd — ^February  7.  January  7,  Dec^nber 
7 — ^perhaps  about  December  1.   I  am  not  quite  sure. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  commenced  that  work  about  December  1 1 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Reed.  February  7. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  February  7, 1918,  that  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  I  am  pretty  positive  of  the  date- 
Mr.  Humes.  It  is  my  understanding — I  may  be  wrong  about  it — 
that  you  left  there  about  the  20th  of  January.  Possibly  that  would 
be  on  the  Russian  calendar. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I 
think  I  was  trying  to  make  a  boat  that  sailed  February  12  on  our 
calendar.  Of  course,  the  two  calendars  are  more  or  less  mixed  up, 
but  that  is  my  impression.  I  am  basing  it  on  my  wife's  testimony. 
She  left  on  the  20tn  of  January  and  I  left  10  or  12  days  later. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  leave  together,  then? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  My  understanding  was  that  you  left  together. 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  She  was  not  in  Stockholm  when  you  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  She  had  left  before  you  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hxtmes.  What  was  the  official  status  of  this  propaganda  bu- 
reau with  which  you  were  connected? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  official  status?  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  an- 
swer that  question.  It  was  one  of  the  departments  of  the  commis- 
sariat of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Hxtmes.  What  was  the  business  of  that  organization,  to  pub- 
lish newspapers  or  literature,  or 

Mr.  Reed..  We  collaborated  in  the  publication  of  newspapers,  and 
my  particular  job  was — ^that  is,  as  far  as  the  English  language  was 
concerned,  it  was — ^to  see  that  the  decrees  and  the  actions  of  the  soviet 
government  were  translated  into  English.  The  translation  was  not 
my  job,  but  as  far  as  English  was  concerned.  I  also  collaborated  in 
the  gathering  of  material  and  data  and  distributing  of  papers  to  go 
into  the  German  trenches. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  call  your  attention  to  decree  No.  8,  dated  December 
23, 1917,  and  ask  you  if  that  is  one  of  the  decrees  that  you  translated 
into  English  [handing  paper  to  the  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Reed  (after  examining  paper).  No;  I  did  not  translate  that 
into  English. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  saw  it  translated  into  English? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  one  of  the  decrees  that  was  issued  during  the 
time  that  you  were  working  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  is  the  decree  appropriating  2,000,000  rubles  for 
the  needs  of  the  revolutionary  international  movement  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  soviet  governments  in  other 
countries  than  Russia.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  so;  yes;  if  I  remember.  That,  however,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  department. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  said  you  were  translating  these  decrees,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  decrees,  and  I  thought  that  was  one  of  those  you  trans- 
lated. 

Mr.  Heed.  No  ;  I  did  not  translate  that  decree. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  newspapers  were  you  publishing  or  col- 
laborating in  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Seed.  I  was  a  very  small  cog  in  the  machine.  I  merely  got  ma- 
terial and  handed  it  over  to  these  various  groups.  I  have  an  article 
here  that  tells  about  it,  the  press  bureau  which  Badek  was  the  head 
of  and  which  was  publishing  those  papers.  The  press  bureau  edited 
the  papers.  They  published  one  paper  in  German,  which  changed  its 
name  from  Die  Fackel  to  Der  Volkfriede,  and  we  got  out  half  a 
million  distribution  a  day  of  that,  and  then  we  got  out  half  a  million 
of  a  Hungarian  paper,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  a  Bohemian  paper, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  a  Roumanian  paper,  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion of  a  Turkish  paper ;  and  then  we  translated  all  the  decrees,  etc. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  that  a  copy  of  one  of  the  papers  that  you  were 
publishing  [handing  paper  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.    I  was  not  publishing  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth.  I 
mean,  you  were  collaborating  in  the  publication  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Keed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  furnish  the  material  in  connection  with  the 
article  on  the  front  page  of  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  On  Wilson's  speech  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes ;  with  reference  to  Wilson's  speech. 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  that  was  a  mighty  curious  thing.  You  see,  Robins 
used  to  go  to  the  soviet  government,  and  ask  the  soviet  government  to 
distribute  American  propaganda,  which  they  did.  They  distributed 
the  Wilson  speech.  They  put  their  own  billposting  service  at  his 
disposal  and  posted  it.  He  wanted  to  get  his  stuff  into  the  German 
trenches  otherwise  than  by  the  way  h^  was  carrying  it,  which  was 
sending  it  down  free  by  the  soviet,  and  also  having  it  distributed  by 
some  soldiers'  committees,  so  that  he  asked  me  to  get  Wilson's  fourteen 
points  into  this  paper  if  I  could. 

Senator  WoiiCorr.  Who  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Robins. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  So  as  to  get  it  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  it  to 
the  Smolny  and  had  it  telegraphed  to  Trotzky,  who  was  at  Brest 
at  that  time,  and  Trotzky  gave  it  publicity  at  Brest.  But  I  tried  to 
get  it  into  this  paper.  Radek  was  away,  and  there  was  nobody  in 
charge  except  a  subeditor,  and  he  evidently  made  this  thing  out  of  it 
and  put  it  in.  I  was  very  much  annoyed  when  it  came  out  just  this 
way. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  that  was  published  in  the  paper  without  your 
knowledge  or  consent  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  I  had  nothing  to  sav,  anyway,  about  it 

Mr.  Humes.  Aiid  yet  that  is  one  or  the  papers  that  you  were  col- 
laborating on? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  I  can  show  you  two,  here,  that  have  fierce  attacks 
on  German  militarism,  and  tell  the  German  people  to  revolt,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Humes.  When  you  ^ot  into  Russia,  it  was  along,  probably,  two 
months  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  just  about ;  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  When  you  got  there. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  just  after  the  Korniloff  affair.  Korniloff  had 
raised  an  army  and  marched  on  Petrograd  and  tried  to  seize  the 
military  dictatorship,  and  the  Kerensky  government  had  split.  Half 
the  Kerensky  cabinet  were  immediately  revealed  as  partisans  of 
Korniloff.  Kerensky  issued  a  decree  declaring  Korniloff  an  outlaw, 
and  armed  the  citizens  to  repel  him.  The  moment  that  Kerensky 
armed  the  citizens,  something  happened  that  he  did  not  expect,  be- 
cause the  democratic  revolutionary  organizations  arose  and  took  full 
control.  After  about  five  days  they  dominated  the  provisional  govern- 
ment entirely.  With  their  own  propaganda  and  their  own  organiza- 
tions, not  the  governmental  organizations,  they  destroyed  Korniloff's 
army.  I  have  copies  of  the  proclamations  with  which  they  did  it; 
and  when  Kerensky  attempted  again  to  assume  control  after  the 
democratic  organization  had  smashed  Korniloff,  it  was  a  little  too 
late,  because  the  democratic  organizations  had  proved  that  they  were 
stronger  than  the  provisional  government,  and  much  more  dete4ined 
on  smashing  Korniloff.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  on  and  tell  the 
situation? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  want  you  to  state  the  actual  conditions  as  to  there 
being  peace  or  civil  war,  terror  or  anarchy,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  was  civil  war.  Korniloff  was  marching  on  Petro- 
grad ;  and  as  time  went  on,  under  the  Kerensky  government,  things 
got  very  bad.  Then,  when  I  arrived  there,  the  Ukrainian  government, 
which  is  now  considered  very  patriotic  by  the  allies,  was  dickering 
for  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  Vinnitchenko  declared  that  he 
was  going  to  make  peace  with  Germany  if  it  suited  him,  and  the  Fin- 
nish senate  had  declared  Finland  autonomous.  Russia  was  breaking 
up^  as  it  has  never  broken  up  since.  The  provisional  government  was 
quite  powerless.  The  provisional  government  included  a  lot  of  So- 
cialist ministers,  who  had  entered  the  cabinet  promising  certain 
things.  Tchernov  promised  that  some  disposition  would  be  made  of 
the  land  question,  and  when  he  got  in  there  he  was  unable  to  act,  be- 
cause the  bourgeois  ministers,  the  propertied-class  ministers,  would 
not  play.  So  that  when  he  started  out  by  making  a  valuation  of  the 
land,  all  he  could  do  after  three  months,  just  at  the  time  I  arrived,  was 
to  propose  a  small  bill,  proposing  that  committees  be  sent  around  to 
make  valuation  of  these  landed  estates,  and  these  commissions  were 
promptly  arrested  by  the  landowners  and  put  in  jail;  the  landowners 
would  not  obey  the  provisional  government,  and  the  peasants  got  mad 
and  began  seizing  the  land  themselves,  and  the  government  could  not 
bring  any  pressure  to  bear  on  the  landowners,  but  they  could  on  the 
peasants,  and  so  they  sent  Cossacks  to  restore  order. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  object  was  to  ultimately  secure  a  constituent  as- 
sembly which  might  enact  the  laws  providing  that  the  lands  might  be 
distributed  and  that  the  socialistic  measures  that  he  advocated  might 
be  carried  out? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  And  he  wanted  to  do  that  through  the  constituent 
assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  people  became  restless  because 
of  the  delay  in  the  calling  of  that  constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes ;  that  is  so.  That  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  for  which 
they  became  restless. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion ?    Were  you  in  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  was  in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  just  describe  what  took  place  at  that  time  as 
you  saw  it? 

Mr.  Heed.  Why,  yes.  You  see,  I  will  have  to  go  back  just  for  a 
moment.  During  the  democratic  conference  held  in  Petrograd,  which 
I  believe  was  financed  by  Col.  Thompson,  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
which  at  any  rate  the  American  Red  Cross  at  that  time  was  uphold- 
ing— I  am  not  sure  about  it  financing,  but  I  have  been  told  on  very 
good  authority  that  the  Red  Cross  was  cooperating  in  every  way  with 
the  Kerensky  government ;  this  was  just  after  the  Komiloff  revolt — 
the  democratic  conference  voted  one  night  to  have  a  representative 
assembly  and  that  the  propertied  classes  should  not  have  any  votes  in 
it.    It  was  a  pretty  democratic  affair. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  the  middle  of  September.  The  moderate  Socialist 
leaders  hurried  to  the  Winter  Palace,  and  they  said  that  this  thing 
was  getting  quite  serious ;  that  it  was  going  to  split  all  Russia  in  half. 
Kerensky  declared  if  the  properties!  classes  were  not  admitted,  he 
would  resign ;  he  said  that  everything  was  going  to  the  devil  and  the 
Germans  were  landing,  or  supposed  to  be  landing;  so  his  spokesmen 
went  back  to  this  democratic  conference  and  said  that  there  must  not 
be  a  representative  assembly  without  representation  of  the  propertied 
classes,  or  the  whole  government  would  fall.  So  the  moderate  So- 
cialists managed  to  swing  the  delegates  in  the  voting  in  favor  of 
admitting  the  propertied  classes,  the  very  people  who  had  be^i  back- 
ing Korniloff.  The  Bolsheviki  were  for  an  aU-Socialist  government, 
and  they  declared  that  this  was  a  trick,  so  that  they  walked  out  and 
called  for  a  congress  of  Soviets,  of  workers'  and  soldiers'  deputies,  to 
meet  in  October.  This  congress  should  have  been  called  in  September, 
according  to  the  soviet  constitution,  but  the  Kerensky  crowd — 1 
mean  the  representatives  of  the  moderate  Socialists — ^refused  to  call 
this  congress.  The  moderate  Socialists  were  not  going  to  call  this 
congress  if  they  could  avoid  it,  because  the  Soviets  had  been  becoming 
one  by  one  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Humes,  When  had  the  First  All-Russian  Soviet  met? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  in  June. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  requirement  was  that  that 
should  meet  twice  a  year? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  every  three  months.  The  second  congress  should 
have  been  held  three  months  later. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  Reed.  As  the  day  approached  for  the  meeting  of  this  congress 
of  the  Soviets,  not  only  the  government  opposed  it  but  all  the  moderate 
Socialist  leaders,  who  had  been  losing  their  constituents  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki. It  soon  became  evident  that  either  the  soviet  would  meet 
and  declare  that  the  provisional  government  did  not  represent  the 
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people  and  take  over  the  government  themselves,  and  the  provisional 
government  would  resign,  or  else  there  would  be  a  fight  between 
3ie  two.  That  strife  tetween  the  provisional  government  and  the 
Soviets  of  soldiers'  and  workers'  deputies  had  been  going  on  for  a 
whole  year.    There  were  two  governments  existing  in  Kussia. 

Now,  the  congress  of  the  Soviets  was  to  meet  November  7.  On  the 
ni^t  of  November  5  the  Kerensky  government — ^well,  there  are 
several  details  in  that  story,  one  the  formation  of  the  military  revo- 
lutionary committee.  The  Kerenskv  government,  knowing  that  the 
garrison  of  Petrograd  was  all  BolsKevik,  had  ordered  it  out  of  the 
city,  in  spite  of  the  will  of  the  soldiers'  committees.  The  garrison  did 
not  want  to  leave  without  being  sure  of  the  regiments  that  were  com- 
ing to  take  their  places,  that  they  should  be  composed  of  soldiers  who 
could  be  trusted  to  preserve  the  revolution ;  and  if  they  left  they  did 
not  know  what  reaction  there  might  be.  So  that  this  strife  between 
the  provisional  government  and  the  military  revolutionary  com- 
mittee, which  represented  the  Petrograd  garrison,  became  very  severe, 
and  finally  came  to  an  open  clash;  the  military  revolutionary  com- 
mittee declared  that  it  would  not  obey  the  provisional  government  until 
it  had  representation  in  the  general  staff.  Thfe  Kerensky  govern- 
ment, on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November,  sent  a  general  to  the 
Smolny  Institute  to  say  that  he  would  grant  this  representation,  and 
then  Gen.  Manikoffisky  revoked  that  offer  of  Kerensky  himself  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  next  night  Kerensky  sent  regiments  of 
troops  to  close  down  the  Bolshevik  newspapers,  and  issued  warrants 
of  arrest  for  the  soviet  leaders.  The  next  day,  of  course,  the  gar- 
nson  gathered  around  the  soviet,  and  that  night  the  Pavloff  regi- 
ment, which  was  on  duty  at  the  general  staff,  heard  the  general  staff 
drawing  up  plans  for  the  surrounding  of  the  Smolny  Institute  and  the 
dispersal  of  the  Soviets.  Tlie  Pavloff  regiment  decided  that  they 
ought  to  take  things  into  their  own  hands,  and  their  committee  met, 
and  they  decided  to  arrest  the  ministers;  they  did  arrest  them  and 
took  them  to  the  Smolny  Institute,  and  the  Bolsheviki  who  were 
meeting  there  saW,  "We  do  not  want  anybody  arrested.  This  is 
premature.  Nobody  has  done  anything  to  us  yet " ;  and  they  released 
the  ministers,  and  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  military  conmiittee 
got  conclusive,  indisputable  evidence  that  warrants  had  already  been 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  all  the  others,  and 
they  sent  out  detachments  from  the  garrison  to  seize  and  hold  all  the 
principal  points  of  the  city.  The  Soviets  met  that  night  and  decided 
to  assume  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Russia,  of 
which  they  claimed  that  they  were  the  true  representatives,  repre- 
senting the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Winter  Palace  fell,  under 
bombardment,  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hu3fEs.  Was  that  at  night  or  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  Reed.  At  night ;  and  from  that  time  on  the  movement  spread 
in  almost  identical  form  with  almost  identical  results  practically  all 
over  Russia,  and  also  all  over  Siberia. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  much  blood  was  shed  and  how  much  rioting  and 
how  much  disorder  was  there  in  the  fall  of  the  Winter  Palace,  or  in 
the  taking  over  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  know  that  the  chief  of  the  militia — that  is,  of  the  city 
militia — ^was  shot  when  he  was  trying  to  arrest  the  editors  of  Bolahe- 
vik  papers.    Somebody  shot  him. 
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In  the  taking  of  the  Winter  Palace  there  were  11  men  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  fighting — I  was 
there  all  the  time — ^I  could  not  find  any  further  casualties.  There 
was  not  one  man  killed  of  the  people  defending  the  palace.  That  was 
11  men  killed  in  the  taking  of  the  Winter  Palace. 

When  they  arrested  the  junkers,  the  oflElcer  cadets,  who  were  de- 
fending the  Winter  Palace,  they  let  them  go.  I  saw  the  red  guards 
come  out  with  them,  armed,  under  arrest,  and  they  brought  them  to 
the  door  and  said,  "Will  you  take  up  arms  any  more  against  the 
risen  people?  "  The  junkers  answered,  "  No,"  and  they  were  allowed 
to  go  free. 

Four  days  later  those  same  junkers  went  down  and  captured  the 
telephone  station,  and  they  were  again  taken  prisoner,  and  this  time, 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  Albert  Ehys  Williams,  they  were  re- 
leasea  again.  They  were  asked  again  if  they  would  take  up  arms, 
and  they  again  said  no,  and  they  were  disarmed  and  sent  off. 

Mr.  Humes.  Each  time  they  were  disarmed? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  No;  the  first  time  they  were  not  disarmed,  did 
you  not  say? 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes ;  they  were  disarmed  both  times. 

When  the  Cossacks  came  up  from  the  south  these  same  junkers 
came  out  and  joined  Kerensky,  after  having  given  their  parole  twice 
not  to  do  so,  and  this  time  about  20  of  them  were  killed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  were  there  defending  the  Winter 
Palace? 

Mr.  Eeed.  There  were  about  250  of  them.  When  the  ministers 
were  arrested  they  were  taken  on  foot  to  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress, 
and  there  were  three  attempts  by  the  crowd  on  the  street  to  lynch 
them — this  was  after  midnight — but  they  were  defended  by  the 
Kronstadt  sailors,  and  none  of  them  were  killed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Kerensky  officials  were  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  Kerensky  himself  in  there? 

Mr.  Eeed.  No;  Kerensky  escaped  to  the  front  in  the  morning — 
early  that  morning — ^before  things  happened;  he  went  down  to  the 
front  and  tried  to  raise  an  armv. 

But  there  is  another  point  tnat  ought  to  be  cleared  up  here,  be- 
cause it  will  probably  reappear  over  and  over,  and  that  is  about  the 
so-called  rape  of  the  woman's  battalion  which  was  defending  the 
Winter  Palace.  I  took  particular  pains  to  verify  that,  and  I  have  also 
a  report  on  that  from  the  anti-Bolshevik  commission  which  was  sent 
to  Levashovo  to  investigate.  The  woman's  battalion  found  itself  in 
the  Winter  Palace.  It  was  asked  to  swear  allegiance  to  Kerensky. 
There  was  only  a  very  small  force  there,  just  about  250  of  these 
women,  and  200  junkers;  and  the  junkers  locked  the  woman's  bat- 
talion in  the  back  of  the  palace  so  that  nothing  would  happen  to  the 
women.  They  were  locked  down  in  the  cellar  there,  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki, the  Eed  Guards,  after  they  came  into  the  Winter  Palace,  looked 
all  around,  and  they  thought  there  might  be  junkers  hiding  down 
there,  and  they  opened  the  door  and  saw  this  woman's  battalion,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  hurt  them,  nobody  was  very  hot  at  that  timel 
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The  Bed  Guards  s&id, "  What  shall  we  do  with  these  peoplet "  1^?7 
could  not  get  the  women  to  go  out  of  the  place;  they  were  afraid 
that  they  were  going  to  be  murdered;  so  that  finally  the  Red  Guards 
went  and  got  a  neutral  officer  of  a  certain  regiment,  who  had  not 
joined  the  Bolsheviki,  but  who  was  considered  an  nonest  sort  of 
fellow,  and  he  told  the  women  that  he  was  not  a  Bolshevik,  and  he 
would  see  that  they  were  treated  fairly.  Most  of  them  were  carried 
to  the  Finland  station  and  sent  to  I^vashoYo;  but  many  of  them 
wanted  to  stay  in  town,  and  the  Bolsheviki  walked  around  with 
them  almost  all  night,  looking  for  some  place  to  put  them,  and 
finally  found  a  place  to  put  tnem,  and  tlunee  weebs  later  all  the 
wcmien  were  brought  into  town,  and  they  were  given  civilian  clothes 
and  disbanded  as  a  regiment. 

The  reports  were  that  a  great  many  of  these  women  had  been 
violated,  and  that  some  of  tnem  were  thrown  out  of  windows,  and 
that  four  of  them  had  committed  suicide.  The  report  to  the  Duma 
of  Petrograd — which  was  against  the  Bolsheviki — was  that  one 
woman  had  evidently  been  violated.  No  women  had  be^i  killed:  no 
women  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  window ;  and  one  woman  only  nad 
committed  suicide,  and  she  left  a  note  in  which  she  said  that  she  had 
been  disappointed  in  her  ideals. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  heard  about  the  deaths  in  this  woman's  battalion, 
Mr.  Reed.  Whom  did  vou  find  in  Russia  that  had  formerly  been 
residents  in  the  United  States,  and  what  were  their  names?   • 

Mr.  Reed.  I  found  quite  a  lot  of  people,  but  I  do  not  remember  all 
of  their  names.    I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  Humes.  As  far  as  you  can  remember. 

Mr.  Reed.  Shatoff. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  had  he  been  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Reed.  He  went  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kerensky  revo- 
lution. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  here  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  a  couple  of  yeara 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  a  Russian,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  he  was  a  Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  WTio  else  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Then  there  was  a  man  named  Petrovsky. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  he  live? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  Imow  where  he  lived.  I  met  him  in  New  York, 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  he  did  not  live  there.  I  met  him  before.  He  was 
practically  the  only  one  that  I  had  met  before. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  vou  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Reed.  About  four  or  five  years,  I  shoiid  say,  maybe  longer. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  a  Russian,  was  he? 

Mr.  Reed.  He  was  a  Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  correct  name?  Did  he  have  another 
name? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  he  had  another  name.  All  Russian  revolutionists 
have  other  names,  everyone  of  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name? 
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Mr.  Eeed.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Eeed.  George  Melnichansky. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  he  live  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Reed.  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  here? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Melcher.  He  changed  it  because  no  one  could  pro- 
nounce it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course  there  was  Trotzky,  but  Trotzky  was  only  here 
about  a  year ;  and  Reinstein,  and  Zorin,  who  was  commissar  of  posts 
and  telegraphs. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name? 

Mr.  Reed.  Gumberg. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  He  is  a  Russian  Jew. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  he  was  only  here  a  few  months;  I  am  not  sure. 
I  know  he  can  hardly  speak  English  at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Go  on ;  who  else! 

Mr.  Reed.  Manyinin,  who  was  a  Russian  business  man  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  all,  I  think.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fighting  at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian  ?   . 

Mr.  Reed.  He  was  a  Russian.  He  was  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Sestroretzk  under  the  Bolsheviki.  He  was  primarily  a  mechanic  and 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  Alexander  Gumberg,  the  man  who  got  the  Sisson 
documents  for  Sisson. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  position  over  there  in  the  government? 

Mr.  Reed.  He  did  not  have  any  position  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  not  saying  all  these  people  had  positions  in  the 
government.    Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  Confine  it  to  the  ones  who  had  some  position  with  the 
government. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  could  confine  it  to  Trotsky,  Reinstein,  Zorin,  and 
I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  WoijCOtt.  Did  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  man  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Nicolai  Railroad  ?    What  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  His  name  was  Krushinsky. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  he  from  America  ? 

Mr.  REto.  No ;  he  was  not.  I  will  tell  you  how  this  story  about 
Shatoff  came  to  be  told. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  was  some  fellow  there  at  one  time  as  the 
head  of  that  railway,  according  to  a  witness  who  testified  here,  who 
was  very  familiar  with  New  York  and  the  island  and  Brooklyn. 
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.       Mr.  Reed.  Of  course,  a  man  who  comes  through  the  train  and  asks 
I  you  /or  your  passport  is  not  the  head  of  a  railway. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  witness  said  he  was. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  take  issue  with  the  witness,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
I  think  it  is  a  natural  mistake,  because  every  American  that  came  to 
Petrograd  was  told  that  Shatoff  was  a  great  demon,  and  a  most  ter- 
rible  anarchist,  etc.,  so  there  have  been  people  who  have  written 
magazine  articles  who  have  described  that  they  met  some  Russian 
from  the  East  Side  who  had  some  obscure  little  position — perhaps  he 
was  a  ticket  agent,  and  he  talked  about  New  York — ^and  they  put  the 
nnme  Shatoff  to  him.  This  Shatoff  who  was  talked  about  I  know 
int  imately ,  as  I  know  most  of  the  fellows  from  America  in  prominent 
positions  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  left  there,  I  think  you  said,  in  January. 

Mr.  Humes.  Februanr  7. 

Mr.  RixD,  Yes ;  but  I  know  pretty  well  what  Shatoff  has  been  do- 
inff  since  then. 

Senator  Wouxyir.  You  have  not  been  back  since  that  time  1 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  but  Shatoff  was  not  the  man  to  put  in  charge  of  a 
railroad,  and  they  never  had  him  do  that.  You  can  look  in  Izvestija 
and  find  out  what  Shatoff  is  doing. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  Was  he  ever  put  in  charge  of  the  Nicolai  Rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  think  everybody  knows  Shatoff 
and  what  he  was  doing. 

Senator  Wozioorr.  Mr.  Humes^  did  not  a  witness  testify  here  that 
the  man  who  was  the  head  of  that  railroad  was  Shatoff  I 

Mr.  HuxES.  I  do  not  recall  what  the  name  was.  That  may  have 
been  the  name.  He  said  he  was  the  conmiissar  or  superintendent  of 
aome  work  in  connection  with  that  line  of  railroad. 

Senator  Woi/xnr.  He  seemed  to  be  boss  of  the  situation,  they  said. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else,  now  ?    Give  us  the  names  of  the  rest 

Senator  Woixxnr.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the  man 
yoo  refer  to,  who  was  talKed  about,  never  was  the  head  of  the  rail- 
road, as  you  said? 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  I  am  sure  he  could  not  be. 
whole  job  was  in  another  direction. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  might  be  some  other  Shatoff. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  might  be  aome  other  Shatoff,  although  I  do  not 
know.  Then,  there  was  a  man,  as  I  said — this  is  connected  with  the 
government,  you  mean? 

Mr.  HxTHxa.  Yes;  connected  with  the  government 

Mr.  R^BD.  There  was  a  man  named  Meshkovsky. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  knew  it 
ornot 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian  or  a  Russian  Jew  ? 
.  Mr.  RsBD.  A  Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else?    Just  go  right  down  the  list 

Mr.  Rbb>.  I  have  not  got  any  list 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  in  your  mind,  probably  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  every  once  in  a  while  people  would  come  there. 
There  was  a  feUow  that  I  knew  who  used  to  call  himself  Eddie. 
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That  is  all  I  knew  about  him.  He  came  as  the  representative  of 
the  soviet  of  Kharkoff,  which  is  away  down  in  the  south.  Almost 
every  small  soviet  in  the  industrial  districts  throughout  Russia 
had  some  fellow  who  had  been  in  America.  I  know  another  one  also — 
although  I  did  not  know  him  when  I  came  there-^Voskoff ,  who  was 
the  organizer  of  the  carpenters'  union  in  America  and  did  a  tre- 
mendous work  organizing  a  government  arms  factory  just  outside 
of  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  all  I  knew. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  his  headquarters? 

Mr.  'RmsD.  I  think  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  a  Russian,  was  he? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  naturalized  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know.  1  know  he  was  a  very 
marvelous  organizer. 

Mr.  Humes.  Among  the  commissars  in  Petrograd,  how  many  of 
them  had  been  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Reed.  You  mean  the  council  of  people's  commissars? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes ;  the  council  of  people's  commissars. 

Mr.  Reed.  Only  one ;  Trotzky,  I  think. 

Mr.  Humes.  Trotzky  was  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Reed.  So  far  as  I  can  remember.  If  you  will  prompt,  probably 
I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  a  complete  list  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  the  council  of  commissars? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  at  this  moment.  I  can  work  it  out  in  a  few  mo- 
ments without  a^  trouble. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  make  a  list  and  hand  it  to  us  this  afternoon  ? 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  Surely. 

Senator  Woixxxpr.  Who  was  the  commissar  of  the  northern  Petro- 
grad commune? 

Mr.  Reed.  At  the  present  time? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  was  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  was  no  such  thing  when  I  was  there.  That  was 
established  afterwards;  it  was  estabhshed  in  about  April,  I  think; 
April  or  May. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Reed.  Zinoviev. 

Senator  Wolcott.  My  recollection  is  that  some  witness  testified  who 
he  was,  and,  as  I  rememTber,  he  was  secretary  to  Mr.  Robins. 

Mr.  Reed.  Zorin  was  meant.  Zorin  may  have  been  chief  commissar 
of  the  northern  commune  at  one  time.  Zorin  is  the  man  whose  name 
I  said  was  Gumberg ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  his  brother  who  was  work- 
ing with  Robins.  And  that  Gumberg  was  not  working  with  Raymond 
Robins  at  that  time ;  he  was  translator  to  Sisson. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  had  he  been  secretary  to  Robins,  before  or  after 
he  became  en^ged  by  Sisson  ? 

Mr.  Bjsed.  ISef ore. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  Sisson  go  to  Russia  ? 
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Mr.  Beed.  Sisson  turned  up  there — ^let  me  see — ^the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, I  believe ;  I  think  just  about  the  middle  of  December. 

Mr.  Humes.  December,  1917? 

Mr.  Beed.  Probably. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  December,  1917. 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  Humes.  Prior  to  that  time  Gumberg  had  been  secretary  to 
Bobins? 

Mr.  Beed.  Translator,  not  secretary. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  employed  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  comment  on  Mr.  Bobins's 
or  Mr.  Sisson's  personal  affairs  in  regard  to  Gumberg,  but  that  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  are  only  trying  to  identify  the  man,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Beed,  during  the  period  from  the  November 
revolution  up  until  you  left,  on  the  7th  of  February,  what  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  Well,  in  order  to  tell  you  that  I  will  have  to  tell  what  it 
was  like  at  the  end  of  the  Kerensky  rfigime. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did. 

Mr.  Beed.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  you  covered  that.  I  asked  you  some  time 
ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  Beed.  You  did  not  ask  me  that.  You  asked  me  what  it  was 
like  when  I  arrived  in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  go  on  and  tell  us  what  the  condition  was  from  the 
time  you  arrived  up  until  the  revolution,  and  then  tell  us  what  the 
condition  was  during  the  revolution  and  up  until  the  time  that  vou 
left. 

Mr.  Beed.  Well,  the  last  month  of  the  Kerensky  regime  was  marked 
first  by  the  falling  off  of  the  bread  supply  from  2  pounds  a  day  to  1 
pound,  to  half  a  pound,  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and,  the  final  week, 
no  bread  at  all.  Holdups  and  crime  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  could  hardly  walk  down  the  streets.  The  papers  were  full  of  it. 
Not  only  had  the  government  broken  down,  but  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment had  absolutely  broken  down.  The  city  militia  was  quite  dis- 
organized and  up  in  the  air,  and  the  street-cleaning  apparatus  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  had  broken  down.  The  cooperative  distribution 
of  food  had  broken  down — milk  and  everything  of  that  sort. 

The  first  five  nights  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  were  marked  by 
an  utter  absence  of  crime  of  any  kind.  It  was  probably  the  mo^ 
orderly  time  there  has  ever  been  in  Petrograd,  because  the  streets  were 
patroled  by  patrols  of  red  guards  and  soldiers  who  were  fired  by  a 
certain  kind  of  idealism. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  you  say  the  first 
five  days  of  the  revolution.  You  mean  the  five  days  following  the 
success  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Beed.  No  ;  because  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  did  not  succeed. 

There  were  counter  revolutions  in  the  berinning,  and  it  was  not 

entirelysuccessful  the  night  that  the  Winter  I^alace  fell. 

Mr.  Humes.  Five  nights  following  the  fall  of  the  Winter  Palace? 

Mr.  Beed.  Including  the  fall  of  the  Winter  Palace.    After  that 

things  settled  down  to  normal — well,  no.    I  will  withdraw  that  and 
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say  that  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  the  city  was 
excellently  policed  and  excellent  order  was  kept  in  it. 

After  that  time  several  factors  entered  into  the  situation,  and  one 
of  them  was  the  wine  riots.  The  soldiers  of  certain  regiments  got 
on  to  the  fact  that  there  were  wine  cellars,  and  telephone  messages 
were  sent  to  the  barracks  and  also  notes  were  sent  to  the  barracks 
saying  where  these  wine  cellars  were,  and  I  think  a  few  of  those 
provocateur  notes  declared  that  the  soldiers  should  go  and  get  the 
wine  in  the  various  places.  Well,  it  was  very  cold,  and  these  soldiers 
were  out  on  the  streets  most  of  the  time  fighting,  etc.,  and  they 

i'^ielded  to  temptation — some  of  them — and  broke  into  the  wine  cel- 
ars.  For  about  two  weeks  you  would  hear  of  a  sudden  in  the 
night  a  terrible  crash — somebody  would  smash  a  window  in — and 
the  soldiers  would  go  in  and  pass  out  the  bottles,  and  there  would  be 
a  crowd  of  about  200  soldiers  around  the  wine  cellars,  and  they  would 
drink  this  wine  and  go  around  town  firing  off  guns  in  the  air.  They 
did  some  damage,  but  it  was  very  inconsiderable. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to  say  that  there  was 
very  little  disorder  and  everything  was  quiet  after  those  first  three 
weeks.  Now  you  have  said  that  the  soldiers  were  on  the  streets 
fighting  all  the  time,  and  conseauently  they  wanted  the  wine.  Now, 
suppose  we  reach  an  understanding  about  that. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  am  not  talking  about  civil  war;  I  am  talking  about 
crime ;  I  am  talking  about  unlicensed  crime — holding  up  people  and 
shooting  them.  I  am  not  talking  about  two  armed  forces  nghting 
each  other.  There  were  no  houses  robbed  and  no  hold-ups.  I  am 
not  talking  about  civil  war. 

Mr.  HtjMES.  But  there  was  fighting  on  the  streets  all  the  time  i 

Mr.  Beed.  No  ;  there  was  not  fighting  on  the  streets  all  tiie  time. 

Mr.  Humes.    To  what  extent  was  there  fighting? 

Mr.  Beed.  There  was  only  fighting  to  this  extent.  There  was 
fighting  on  the  day  of  the  fall  of  the  Winter  Palace,  that  is  one  day, 
that  was  Wednesday.  There  was  fighting  the  following  Sunday 
and  the  following  M!onday,  Tsdien  the  junkers  made  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. There  was  fighting  the  following  Tuesday  at  night,  and  Wed- 
nesday morning  when  Kerensky's  army  was  reported  to  be  4  miles 
from  the  city  and  coming  in. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  it  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  No,  it  was  not ;  but  that  was  the  rumor.  It  was  8  miles 
from  the  city. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  the  result  of  a  false  rumor  as  to  the  location 
of  the  troops? 

Mr.  Beed.  The  point  is  that  a  lot  of  people  rose,  thinking  that  he 
was  coming  in,  and  it  upset  affairs. 

Mr.  Humes.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Beed.  The  Soviets  stopped  the  wine  pogroms  themselves.  They 
sent  first  the  Kronstadt  sailors  and  tried  to  stop  the  looting  of  the 
wine  cellars  by  argument,  and  they  also  made  speeches  about  it  in 
the  Soviets,  and  they  published  proclamations,  etc.,  and  so  on,  and 
they  kept  that  up  for  about  two  weeks ;  but  the  plundering  of  the 
wine  cellars  still  continued,  especially  by  two  regiments — ^the  lowest 
element  of  the  regiments — so  the  Soviets  saw  that  something  had  to 
be  done  immediately.    They  took  a  vote  on  the  use  of  force  in  the 
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central  executive  committee  of  the  Soviets,  and  the  debate  lasted 
about  four  and  a  half  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  sent  out 
trucks  with  machine  guns  strapped  on  them,  and  they  stopped  this 
business.  The  commissars  would  go  on  and  give  three  warnings  to 
the  men  who  were  looting  the  wine  cellars,  and  if  the  men  left  the 
wine  cellars,  the  commissars  would  go  in  and  smash  all  the  bottles 
out  in  the  street  and  let  the  wine  flow.  That  is  what  they  did  with 
the  Winter  Palace  wine  cellar,  which  was  worth  about  $4,000,000,  and 
they  poured  the  wine  into  the  Neva.  If  the  soldiers  did  not  leave  the 
wine  cellars,  they  would  shoot. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  that  take  place  with  reference  to  the  revolu- 
tion? Was  that  at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks'  period  after  the  fall 
of  the  Winter  Palace  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  it  began — this  lasted  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  it  last  ?  Was  it  still  in  vogue  when  you 
left? 

Mr.  Bebo.  No  ;  it  had  been  stopped. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  lasted  for  about  two  weeks  and  a  half,  because  the 
Soviets  could  not  get  their  minds  made  up  to  use  force  on  these  people; 
and  they  had  to  be  more  or  less  careful  politically,  too,  because  they 
had  to  educate  everybody  to  this  revolution  and  see  that  the  wrong- 
doers were  punished. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  furnishing 
food  to  the  population  when  the  Bolshevik  government  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course,  the  Kerensky  government  had  dropped  out 
without  leaving  any  resources  at  all  in  the  city,  or  supplies,  and  the 
soviet  government  was  faced  with  strikes  in  all  the  ministries.  The 
employees  of  all  the  ministries  went  on  strike,  the  bank  clerks  went  on 
strike,  the  employees  of  large  business  houses — clerks,  etc. — went  on 
strike,  even  the  telephone  girls  went  on  strike  against  the  Bolsheviki ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  cooperative  associations  refused  to  pro- 
vision the  city  unless  the  Bolshevik  government  was  overthrown. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  at  that  time  it  was  the  Bolshevik  government  for  a 
few  da  vs. 

Mr.  IIumes.  This  was  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  though,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  you  asked  me  what  happened  after  the  Bolshevik 
revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  Pardon  me.    I  wanted  to  locate  the  time.     Go  on. 

Mr.  Re£d.  They  suspected  that  the  food  speculators  had  ^reat  stores 
stored  away  in  the  city,  which  were  bein^  held  for  high  prices,  so  they 
went  around  to  the  great  warehouses  which  had  been  reported,  to  find 
out  if  food  was  being  held,  and  as  there  was  a  desperate  emergency 
they  proceeded  to  take  this  food  and  distribute  it  to  the  people.  During 
all  the  time  I  was  there  under  the  soviet  government  there  was  never 
so  little  bread  as  there  had  been  in  the  last  week  or  week  and  a  half  of 
the  Kerensky  regime.  When  it  came  to  the  end  of  December  we  were 
put  back  to  a  pound  and  a  half  a  day  again,  and  the  way  the  Soviets 
did  it  was  very  interesting.  You  see,  it  was  an  emergency  govern- 
ment, without  the  possibility  of  using  the  government  machinery, 
because  the  government  machinery  was  paralyzed.    They  could  not 
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depend  on  the  higher  ofiicials,  but  only  on  the  organized  will  of  the 
working  people.  So  they  closed  the  trans-Siberian  to  all  passenger 
traffic  for  24  days,  and  tHen  thev  got  13  trains,  and  they  got  the  shop 
committees  in  charge  of  the  different  factories  to  load  up  these  trains 
with  things  that  the  peasants  needed,  and  took  a  government  com- 
mission with  those  things — clothing,  implements,  and  everything  the 
peasants  needed,  and  sent  them  out  to  exchange  these  articles  for  food, 
because  the  Kerensky  government  money  was  not  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  they  get  this  clothing  and  these  commodities 
that  they  were  taking  out  to  trade  with  the  peasants  for  food  supplies? 

Mr.  Eeed.  They  got  them  from  the  factory  workers. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  requisitioned? 

Mr.  Keeo.  They  were  requisitioned. 

Mr.  Humes.  H^d  those  factories  been  nationalized  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Eeed.  Well,  a  great  many  of  them  had  practically  been  na- 
tionalized. That  is  to  say,  the  owners  had  flea  away  six  or  eight 
months  before  and  the  workmen  had  continued  them.  I  know  sev- 
eral factories  that  were  operated  that  way.  The  workmen  continued 
to  manufacture  after  the  factories  were  officially  shut  down.  The 
owners  had  left  for  foreign  parts. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  effect,  they  simply  requisitioned  or  confiscated 
enough  material  for  those  18  trains  that  were  sent  out.  They  were 
sent  out  into  Siberia  or  the  interior,  and  took  that  stuff  to  the  peas- 
ants and  traded  that  stuff  to  the  peasants  for  supplies,  which  they 
brought  back  into  Petrograd  for  tne  feeding  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  only  that,  but  for  the  i^ovemment  of  Samara  and 
the  government  of  Tambov  and  other  Provinces  where  famine  was 
threatening. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  they  take  any  of  those  things  from  stores? 

Mr.  Beed.  No;  this  was  a  pure  cooperation  of  the  factory  shop 
committee  in  the  factories  to  get  together  all  things  that  thej  had 
manufactured.  At  that  time  they  did  not  touch  anything  m  the 
stores. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  there  textile  mills  in  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  when  they  got  this  foodstuff,  how  was  it  issued? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  issued  by  bread  cards  from  the  special  food  com- 
mittee. At  that  time  the  special  food  committee  started  to  strike; 
but  they  happened  to  remember  that  they  themselves  would  starve, 
so  they  decided  to  go  on  working. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  was  the  population  divided,  if  at  all,  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  this  food  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  every  citizen  at  that  time  was  given  the  ordinary 
food  cards,  such  as  were  in  use  in  every  country  in  war  time.  That, 
of  course,  was  a  government  measure,  but  it  had  been  carried  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  gave  those  cards  to  all  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  To  all  the  people  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  subsequent  to  that  time,  and  while  you  were 
there,  were  the  decrees  issued  dividing  the  population  into  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  provisioning? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  it  was  not  necessary  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Subsequently,  however,  that  was  done,  was  it  nott 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  believe  it  was.   I  have  seen  the  decree. 

Mr.  HuMBs.  And  the  people  were  divided  into  four  classes,  accord- 
iiig  to  their  business  or  standing  in  the  community,  as  viewed  by  the 
government? 

Mr.  Seed.  No  ;  according  to  their  usefulness  and  their  need.  You 
know,  the  people  that  did  the  least 

Mr.  Humes.  The  usefulness  was  determined  by  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  The  people  that  got  the  least  food 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  arbitrarily  classified  according  to  their 
alleged  usefulness  into  four  classes? 

Mr.  Reed.  And  the  members  of  the  government  got  the  least  food, 
you  will  notice  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  will  notice  it  in  the  degree. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  will  get  to  that  after  a  little  while.  Now,  that  all 
happened  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr*  Humes.  So  you  do  not  know  how  it  worked  out  in  practice  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  see  any  starvation  in  Petrograd  while  you 
were  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  food  was  not  so  easy  to  get. 

Mr.  Humes.  Any  starvation? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  never  seen  any  actual  starvation,  I  have  seen 
people  very  hungry.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have  been  very 
hungry  myself. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  the  conditions  had  not  become  disturbed  when 
you  left  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  pilfering  and  holdups  on  the  streets 
up  to  the  time  that  you  left? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  was  very  little  in  comparison  with  the  last  week 
of  the  Kerensky  government.  You  might  also  say  that  the  city  was 
about  as  orderly  as  it  had  ever  been.  There  was  really  very  strict 
policing  in  Petrograd  at  that  time.  Of  coure,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
sav  that  there  was  no  crime  in  the  city. 

^r.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Reed,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  want 
to  say  in  connection  with  the  things  that  you  saw  in  Petrograd  as  to 
the  conditions  there.    If  there  is,  just  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  about  the  way  that  a  fac- 
tory is  run,  because  I  think  very  few  people  understand  that.  But 
first  I  want  to  speak  just  for  a  moment  about  this  classification.  In 
most  countries,  you  see,  when  there  is  a  time  of  famine — ^and  that  was 
true  in  Europe  during  the  war — ^the  people  who  suflPer  the  most  are 
the  families  of  the  working  people ;  while  in  Petrograd,  of  course,  the 
thing  was  (juite  opposite.  The  working  people  in  their  unions  had  a 
preference  m  food,  and  the  working  people,  the  people  who  did  actual 
work — ^I  do  not  mean  by  that  manual  labor;  I  mean  any  kind  of 
labor — ^the  food  was  distributed  in  this  classification  entirely  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  for  food.  That  is  to  say,  people  engaged  in  heavy 
manual  labor  neeaed  more  food,  and  they  got  more,  and  the  people 
who  needed  less  got  less,  and  the  government  employees,  who  worked 
with  their  brains,  as  it  is  called,  got  very  little,  as  compared  to  the 
workers. 
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The  whole  industrial  machinery  in  Russia  is  controlled  by  what 
is  called  the  council  of  workers  control,  and  that  council  of  work- 
ers control  consists  of  delegates  from  the  all-Eussian  trade  unions, 
which  determine  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  each  industry,  and 
the  all-Russian  council  of  factory  shop  committees,  which  controls 
production  at  the  source.  And  I  would  say  here  that  there  are  804 
industries  nationalized,  in  Russia,  and  all  the  rest  are  in  private 
hands.    They  are  controlled,  however,  by  the  workers  entirely, 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  all  of  the  factories  have  not  been  nationalized  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  in  disregard  of  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
government,  not  to  nationalize  them  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  government  is  not  one  of  those  theoretical  dreams 
that  everyone  seems  to  think  it  must  be.  The  government  is 
exti'emely  practical  in  Russia.  The  government  knows  itself  per- 
fectly well  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  capitalist.  It  knows 
that  if  the  capitalists  do  not  attack  them  with  arms  they  would  with 
capitall 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  that  the  philosophy  of  their  international 
program,  to  try  to  make  all  the  world  socialistic,  and  thus,  so  to  speak, 
make  the  world  safe  for  socialism? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  should  say  it  was,  I  may  say  that  they  are  not  going 
to  do  it  with  an  invading  army,  but  by  the  advertisement  of  their 
doctrine.  That  is  international  socialism,  which  has  existed  for  the 
last  40  or  50  years. 

Senator  Wolcott.  People  in  charge  of  the  soviet  government 
favor  that,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  should  think  they  did. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  said  there  were  304  industries  national- 
ized? 

Mr.  Reed,  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That,  of  course,  means  more  than  304  factories? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  it  means  much  more  than  that.  None  of  those  in- 
dustries are  completely  nationalized.  There  are  one  or  two  factories 
that  are  not  in  every  case. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  the  Russian  republic  has  oflPered, 
the  soviet  government  has  offered  to  foreign  capital  inducements  to 
come  to  Russia,  even  as  it  is.  They  offered  it  to  the  American  am- 
bassador at  a  certain  time.  They  have  offered  it  to  all  the  European 
countries,  especially  the  allied  countries,  in  the  same  way  they  offered 
to  keep  on  fighting  Germany  if  they  should  be  given  certain  aid  by 
the  allied  countries,  which  offer  was  in  some  cases  refused  and  in 
other  cases  ignored. 

The  Russian  government,  as  soon  as  a  man  who  owns  a  factory  is 
interested  in  developing  and  is  interested  in  the  work,  and  can  do 
something  to  keep  tne  factory  going,  and  has  a  definite  place  in  it, 
and  is  willing  to  work,  under  workers'  control,  does  not  nationalize 
the  factory.    In  other  words,  it  guarantees  him  an  income. 

Now,  as  regards  the  figures  for  industry,  everybody  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  no  industry  going  on  in  Russia.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  practically  68  to  68  per  cent  of  the  textile  business  of  Great 
Russia  is  under  control  of  the  soviet  government,  and  it  is  almost 
normal  in  production. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Where  do  you  get  that  information  from? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  got  it  from  the  official  report  of  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  which  also  gives  all  the  industries  in  whidh 
production  is  not  normal,  in  which  the  industry  has  fallen  off.  In 
some  industries  it  has  absolutely  ceased. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  a  Bolshevik  soviet  ministry? 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  a  soviet  ministrv. 

Senator  Woi/xyrr.  That  puts  out  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  does  not  put  it  out  primarily  for  the  outside  world- 
Senator  Wolcott.  From  which  you  got  your  information? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  I  have  never  seen  that  questioned,  by  the  way. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  Survey. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  witnesses  have  questioned  it  here. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Survey  of  February  1,  1919^  with 
an  article  called  ^^A  new  Era  in  Russian  Industry,"  written  m  the 
summer  of  1918  by  Clara  I.  Taylor,  who  is  an  industrial  investigator 
in  this  country,  and  who  investigated  Russian  industry  in  the  summer 
of  1918,  in  the  worst  period  of  Russian  industry,  when  it  was  most 
disorganized;  and  the  picture  she  paints  in  many  instances  shows 
that  the  soviet  government  has  not  lived  up  to  what  it  said  it  was 
going  to  do.  It  shows,  however,  that  there  is  an  inmiense  industry, 
especially  textile  industry,  around  Moscow.  She  knows  what  the 
factories  around  Moscow  are  doing;  she  has  investigated  them. 

I  have  seen  two  or  three  very  interesting  examples  of  factories 
worked  by  the  workers.  One  was  at  Sestrovetzk,  the  government 
arms  factory.  It  may  not  be  believed  here  when  I  tell  these  figures. 
They  can  be  verified.  I  think  Prof.  Ross  might  verify  them.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  government-owned  factory  under  the  old  regime, 
and  therefore  full  of  grafters  and  very  inefficient;  but  the  workers 
have  reduced  the  expenses  of  running  the  factory  50  per  cent,  have 
reduced  the  hours  from  11^  hours  to  8,  and  have  increased  produc- 
tion 45  per  cent.  They  not  only  have  done  that,  but  they  have  taken 
over  the  town  and  have  built  the  first  sewer  system  they  ever  had 
in  the  town,  and  they  have  built  a  three-story  school  building  and 
hospital.  I  will  grant  that  that  was  a  model  factory  and  a  model 
town,  and  the  people  at  the  head  of  the  soviet  had  a  great  experi- 
ence in  organization,  as  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  soviet  were 
men  who  had  been  in  America  and  had  gone  back  and  were  able  to 
render  valuable  service. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  that  you  saw  that  yourself? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  had  been  a  government  institution  organized 
to  make  war  material  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 
•   Mr.  Humes.  And  it  had  been  organized  by  and  under  the  control 
of  the  government  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  the  activities  there 
were  continued  by  the  Bolshevik  government  after  they  came  into 
power? 
Mr.  Reed.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated  than  that. 
Mr.  Humes.  It  was  not  a  plant  that  had  been  nationalized  and 
taken  over  in  the  sense  that  private  enterprises  were  nationalized, 
was  it? 
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Mr.  BxBD.  Yes;  it  was  absolutely  the  same  system  of  management. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  .was  a  ^vemment  plant  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  but  the  nationalized  government  plant  and  na- 
tionalized private  plant  are  on  an  equality  as  regards  management. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  they  use  the  same  personnel  when  they  took 
it  over? 

Mr.  Beed.  That  was  an  interesting  thing.  These  government  fac- 
tories were  built  by  the  old  regime,  and,  of  course,  when  the  Czar  fell 
most  of  the  managers  ran  away.  When  the  Czar  abdicated  the  old 
managers  left  or  were  kicked  out  by  the  workmen,  who  hated  them 
anyway,  so  the  government  factories  in  Russia  had  practically  on© 
year's  ]ump  on  the  private  factories  in  working  out  workers'  control. 
The  Kerensky  government  had  never  been  able  to  get  control  of  the 
factories.  They  really  ran  themselves  by  the  workers  and  not  under 
the  domination  of  the  ministries  of  labor,  and  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  was  a  feeling  in  Germany  and  a  general  belief 
that  under  the  Czar's  regime  many  of  those  that  were  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  government  were  pro-German  and  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  war  against  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  is  it  not  true  that  that  was  an  arms  and  munition 
factory  of  the  government,  and  is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons — ^the 
inefficiency  and  ineffectiveness  of  that  plant — ^which  account  very 
largely  for  the  want  of  equipment  of  the  Russian  Army  in  the  fiela, 
and  their  being  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary  imple- 
ments of  war? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  that  is  very  possible.  But  you  must  remember 
there  is  another  factor,  too,  and  that  was  not  only  the  inability  to 
get  munitions  but  the  deliberate  manufacture  of  munitions  that  did 
not  fit  the  gims.  That  was  done,  of  course.  The  trial  of  Gen.  Souk- 
homlinoff  showed  very  well  that  the  Minister  of  War  under  the  Czar 
had  had  those  munitions  manufactured  so  that  they  did  not  fit  the 
guns,  and  that  thing  was  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  Russia  even 
under  the  Kerensky  government.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Kerensky 
knew  the  situation,  but  his  chief  of  staff,  Komilof ,  compelled  the  fall 
of  Riga  in  order  to  compel  the  fall  of  the  soldiers'  committee. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  the  gross  mismanagement  in  the  mu- 
nition factories  was  not  rectified  when  Kerensky  came  into  power,  but 
was  continued  under  Kerensky. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  practically  true,  except  at  the  places  where  the 
workmen  took  things  over. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  point  proves  this,  does  it  not,  assuming  all 
the  facts  you  have  stated,  that  soviet  management  of  the  munitions 
business  was  more  efficient  than  government  operation  as  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  think  a  capitalist  government  can  be 
efficient  in  managing  anything. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  extent  of  the  proof  about  this  factory  is 
that  the  government  management  imder  the  Russian  regime  was  less 
efficient  than  the  soviet  management.  It  does  not  prove,  that  par- 
ticular incident,  any  excellence  of  the  soviet  management,  for  in- 
stance, over  private  industry? 
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Mr.  Rexd.  That  particular  incident  does  not.  I  believe  there  is  an 
American,  of  the  American  Railway  Mission*  who  was  interviewed  in 
Xew  York — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  his  name*  but  he  is  in  Wash- 
ington now — ^who  testified  as  to  the  results  of  the  soviet  management 
as  compared  with  private  managemenc. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  he  was  a  railroad  man  i 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  I  can  get  him  and  get  his  name  for  you. 

ilr.  Humes.  How  many  newspapei-s  were  lieing  publislieil  in  Ku^i^ia 
when  you  left  i 

Mr.  Reed.  About  10.000,000,  I  should  imagine. 

ilr.  Hu3i£s:  Were  there  any  being  printed  that  wei-e  not  l^eing 
printed  under  the  control  of  the  government  i 

Sir.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  HrMES-  How  long  was  it  after  you  left  that  the  government 
took  over  the  control  of  all  the  newspapers  f 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  mv  wife  was  not  quite  able  to  get  tliat  over  to 
you.  There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding.  I  want  to  explain 
what  the  soviet  government  did.  They  sought  to  destix)y  the  uu>- 
nopoly  of  the  press  by  the  propertied  classes.  They  ttwt  over  the 
monopoly  not  of  the  newspai^ei-s  but  of  the  ink-printing  pi'esses  and 
paper  in  Russia.  A  commission  was  elected,  a  nonpartisim  couuuis- 
sion,  a  commission  composed  of  proportional  repi'esentatives  of  all 
the  political  parties,  to  decide  upon  the  distribution  of  this  paper 
and  ink  and  presses.  The  municipal  elections  determined  what  pro- 
portion of  constituents  each  party  had,  and  the  proix)rtion  of  con- 
stituents of  each  political  party  determined  the  ainount  of  ink,  paper, 
and  presses  which  were  awarded  to  that  party:  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
Cadet  Party  had  a  thii-d  of  the  votes,  it  got  a  third  of  the  available 
printing  facilities. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  is  no  Cadet  paper  that  is  being  printed  in  Rus- 
sia, is  there  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  are  two  there,  and  I  think  I  can  get  them  for 
you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  are  they  printed  i 

Mr.  Reed.  One  is  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  seen  the  papers  of  several 
other  parties.  There  are  papers  of  even  the  opposing  parties  pub- 
lished in  Moscow  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  papers  that  are 
being  printed  in  Russia  that  are  not  controlled  by  or  not  supporting 
the  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  \^lia  Naroda,  a  socialist  revolutionary  paper. 

Mr,  Humes.  Where  is  that  brought  out  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  In  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  last  see  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  Just  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  it  was  about  December,  last  December. 

Mr.  Humes.  December,  1918? 

M.  Reed.  I  think  so.    I  know  I  have  seen  many  papers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  that  a  paper  opposing  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Humes.  In  what  way  was  it  opposing  the  government? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  the  socialist  revolutionary  party  never  did  make 
up  its  mind  to  go  in  with  the  soviet  government,  and  never  let  up 
for  one  minute  opposing  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  theory 
which  the  BolsheviKi  advanced.  Now,  I  have  here  an  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Mensheviki,  which  took  place  in  Moscow.  This  is  in 
a  Bolshevik  paper,  and  it  devotes  space  to  the  three  days'  session.  A 
great  many  of  the  speakers  said  that  they  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Bolsheviki  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that  meeting,  the  date  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Reed.  December  10, 1918. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  saw  the  paper  yourself? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  , 

Senator  Woloott.  You  made  the  translation  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  did  not  make  the  translation ;  no.  This  is  published 
in  the  Northern  Commune,  a  Bolshevik  paper,  December  12,  1916 
[reading] : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mensheviki  that  took  place  at  Moscow  Abramovich 
pointed  out  that  the  entire  democratic  element  is  now  fluctuating  between  two 
sentiments.  Let  us  have  anything  rather  than  the  Bolsheviki;  let  us  have  a 
union  of  all  living  forces  of  the  revolution.  Martov,  at  the  end  of  his  speech, 
declared  that  the  entire  democracy  of  the  west,  even  its  most  right  elements, 
should  protest  against  the  plans  of  foreign  imperialists,  not  only  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  Russia,  but  also  In  the  name,  chiefly,  of  the  preservation  of 
the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  "w^hatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
Bolsheviki  experiment  on  the  revolution." 

And  the  decisive  resolution  practically  amounted  to  this,  that  they 
would  join  together,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  this  Bolshevito 
government.  It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  agree  with  the  Bolshe- 
viki. 

Now,  at  Sestroretzk,  the  town  of  which  I  was  speaking,  when  I 
was  there  after  the  Bolshevik  insurrection,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrection,  when  there  was  fighting  with  Kerensky  and  shooting 
around  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  all  the  halls  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  soviet  government.  The  opposition  political  parties  were 
going  around  and  asking  the  Bolshevik  soviet  government  for  per- 
mission to  use  the  halls  to  talk  against  them,  and  they  were  given 
to  them.    According  to  late  newspaper  reports  this  is  still  the  case. 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  January,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  decrees,  as 
follows  [reading] : 

The  following  organs  of  the  press  shall  be  subject  to  be  closed:  (a)  Those 
inciting  to  open  resistance  or  disturbance  toward  the  workers'  and  peasants* 
government;  (&)  those  sowing  confusion  by  means  of  an  obviously  columna- 
tory  perversion  of  facts;  (c)  those  inciting  to  acts  of  criminal  character,  pun- 
ishable by  the  penal  laws. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  pursuant  to  that  decree  no  newspapers 
that  are  not  supporting  the  Bolsheviki  are  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  they  have  not  carried  their  decrees  into  effect? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  they  have;  but  you  do  not  have  to  excite  to  vio- 
lence against  the  government  to  oppose  it.  The  papers  that  incite 
to  violence  against  the  Government  of  this  country  are  suppressed. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  they  should  be? 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  the  theorv'  of  the  Post  OflBce,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  J'ou  not  think  that  newspapers  that  advocate  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  Government  should  be  suppressed? 

Mr.  Beed.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  they  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  other  than 
such  changes  in  form  as  mav  be  brought  about  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  way  that  is  provided. 

Mr.  Beed.  Well,  I  believe  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
says  something  about  the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  change 
the  form  of  government  whenever  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  following  that,  the  Constitution  provides  the 
means  by  which  that  should  be  accomplished,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  think  that  any  newspaper  or  any  public 
speaker  has  a  right  to  advocate  a  change  in  the  form  of  government 
in  any  other  way  than  the  inalienable  way  that  is  provided  for  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  the  Constitution  itself? 

Mr.  Beed.  I  do  not  think  that — I  would  rather  make  a  broader 
question  of  this. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question,  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  without  making  it  in  my 
own  way.  The  way  I  want  to  answer  that  question  is  this :  That  I 
think  no  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  government  until  a 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  such  change,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  obstruction  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  believe  that  when  the  majority  of  the  people 
want  that,  they  are  justified  in  disregarding — ^that  justifies  any 
means  by  which  it  can  be  secured  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  If  it  can  be  secured  by  legal  means,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  justification  or  excuse  for  force. 

Mr.  JnuMEs.  Now,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  change  the  form  of  government  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  that  document. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  If  I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  fact,  I  would  not  vote,  and 

I  do  vote. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  must  believe  that  any  agitation  advocating 
a  change  in  the  form  of  government  in  any  other  way  than  that  man- 
ner provided  by  the  Constitution  is  improper  and  should  be  sup- 
pressed.   Is  that  true?    Do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Beed.  No  ;  there  are  a  great  many  matters 

Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  believe  that.  You  believe  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  advoca4;e  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  in  a  man- 
ner other  than  the  manner  proided  for  in  the  fundamental  law  itself, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  I  prefer  to  answer  that  in  my  own  way. 
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Mr.  Humes.  I  want  you  to  answer  the  question  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  can  not  answer 

Senator  Woloott.  Let  him  answer  in  the  way  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  am  trying  to  answer  everything  and  not  trying  to 
•evade  anything.  The  fact  is  that  the  constitutions  and  governments 
of  modem  nations — ^the  western  liberal  nations — ^were  established 
when  industrial  era  was  young,  and  there  were  not  many  conditions 
of  industry  which  required  change.  We  have  found  that  there  are 
certain  cases  where  purely  political  action  seems  to  be  inadequate; 
thsit  is,  where  workers  with  rising  prices  for  food  have  tried  to  get  a 
raise  in  wages  and  perhaps  do  not  get  it.  The  srtike  is  perfectly  legal, 
and  yet  the  strike  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  That  is  an 
instance  of  what  I  mean;  different  conditions  come  up  at  different 
times  in  the  history  of  a  people  which  require  different  methods  of 
<;hanging  the  form  of  government.  The  rights  of  workers  to  or- 
ganize is  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  was  at  first  bit- 
terly opposed,  but  it  is  now  legally  recognized.  That  is  what  I  mean, 
And  as  long  as  a  people  of  a  country  are  really  responsive,  or  the  gov- 
ernment is  responsive,  to  the  will  of  the  people  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  violence  whatever.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  violence  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  organization  of 
labor  is  not  a  question  of  the  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not.  It  is  a  matter  for  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  are  talking  about  the  form  of  government.  You 
are  discussing  a  subject  that  is  a  question  of  possible  legislation. 
You  are  not  discussing  the  matter  that  goes  to  the  form  oi  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  discussing  the  matter  of  law3  and  legislation. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  government 
to  legislate  on  these  subjects? 

Mr.  Reed.  Question  the  right  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  I  do  not,  but  it  is  not  provided  for  in  the  machinery. 
If  you  would  look  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  British  Empire  at 
this  time,  the  British  Imperial  Government  is  undergoing  a  complete 
change  in  form,  proposed  by  the  ministry  of  labor,  proposed  by 
Lloyd  George  to  recognize  self-government  in  industry  and  give 
industrv  a  share  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  distinguish  between  legislation  intended 
to  carry  into  effect  a  form  of  government  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment itself,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  think  the  form  of  government,  as  composed  of 
accretions — I  mean,  we  have  in  some  States  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  we  have  a  great  many  legislative  reforms  which  are 
not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  in  any  way,  biil  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Reed,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the 
past  you  have  advocated  and  been  affiliated,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  anarchistic  movements?  Have  you  not  proclaimed  anarchistic 
'doctrines! 
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Mr.  Seed.  I  do  not  remember  having  done  so.  Anarchy  means 
tigainst — ^I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  anarchistic  doc- 
trines- 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  the  abolition  of  all  goTemment. 

Mr.  Seed.  No,  never,  not  so  far  as  I  mow.  I  am  very  much 
against  that. 

Mr.  Hi:3CEs.  Now,  Mr.  Seed,  for  how  long  a  period  of  time  wero 
vou  on  the  German  firing  line  and  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Seed.  Well,  as  I  testified,  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  you  were  in  Germany  and 
in  the  German  trenches,  you  there,  for  amusement  or  some  other 
purpose,  participated  in  the  handling  of  German  machine  guns? 

Mr.  Seed.  No;  I  never  handled  a  German  machine  gun. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  not  so  stated  ? 

Mr.  Seed.  No. 

ilr.  Humes.  Have  vou  not  stated  that  while  vou  were  in  the 
German  trenches  you  fired  a  German  machine  gunf 

Mr.  Seed.  No  ;  I  never  stated  it.  I  think  I  had  better  explain  this 
whole  incident.  You  see,  I  Tiave  been  brought  up  before  the  French 
Embassy,  and  have  been  pursued  in  every  way  for  this  alleged 
shooting  on  the  French  lines.  I  have  denied  it  in  the  New  York 
Herald  and  through  the  papers  several  times.  I  think  I  had  bet- 
ter tell  you  what  really  happened.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Sobert  Dunn,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  and  I  went  into 
the  German  trenches.  We  went  in  at  night,  while  there  was  not 
anything  doing  at  all.  In  the  back  of  the  trenches,  the  back  lines, 
a  German  officer  who  was  with  us  took  a  gun  from  a  soldier,  and 
he  said,  "Do  you  want  to  see  how  it  works?"  It  would  not  have 
occurred  to  my  mind  to  shoot  at  anyone.  I  am  entirely •  opposed 
to  anything  of  that  kind.  Besides,  I  have  lived  in  France  myself, 
and  have  more  affection  for  the  French  than  any  other  people 
except  my  own  people.  Dunn  wrote  an  article  in  the  Evening  Post, 
in  which  he  called  himself  and  me  Franc-tireurs  in  the  trenches; 
he  said  that  the  Germans  had  offered  us  a  gun  to  shoot  through  a 
peephole,  and  he  took  a  gun,  and  he  did  not  take  it  until  after  I,  who 
was  a  pacifist — and  that  is  not  true,  by  the  way — ^until  I  had  shot 
it.  He  knew  my  aversion  to  such  things,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  of  us  shot.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  this  thing  must 
be  contradicted,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  keep  on  contradict- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  one  of  the  harrowing  tales  of  the  war  corre- 
spondents that  is  mere  fiction? 

Mr.  Seed.  Piire  fiction,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  get  a  light  on  war  corre- 
spondents. 

Mr.  Seed.  Dunn  is  now,  by  the  wav,  or  was  until  recently,  an 
ensign  in  the  American  Navy,  attached  to  the  French  squadron,  so 
that  it  could  not  have  been  very  serious. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Would  you  favor  for  this  country  the  national- 
ization of  industry  and  of  land  by  direct  action,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Soviet  government  in  Sussia? 

Mr.  Seed.  Why,  I  would  favor  the  nationalization  of  industrjr  and 
land,  but  the  question  of  method  is  only  a  question  of  whether  it  can 
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be  done  anyway.  It  never  crosses  my  mind  that  it  can  not  be  done 
perfectly  peaceably.  I  really  still  hold  to  the  theory  that  when  the 
maiority  of  the  people  want  that  in  this  country  they  will  get  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  think  they  will,  too,  by  constitutional  legal 
methods. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Any  way  that  they  can  get  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  they  do  not  get  it  that  way,  if  it  does  not  come 
that  way,  it  is  proof  that  they  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  may  be  or  it  may  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  vou  not  think  it  would  be  so  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  I  do  not  know,  when  such  reforms  come  up,  whether  our 
Government  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  would  have  to  change  our  Constitution  be- 
fore that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Beed.  We  do  not  have  to  change  our  Constitution  before  we 
send  troops  in  Bussia  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No  ;  we  have  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Beed.  We  do  not  have  to  change  our  Constitution  in  the  phrase 
which  says  that  the  right  of  free  speech  shall  not  be  abridged  and 
annulled ;  yet  it  is  both  abridged  and  annulled. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.  If  you  mean  by  the 
right  of  free  speech  that  you  can  preach  violence  and  incendiarism^ 
it  ought  to  be  annulled. 

Mr.  Beed,  Why  is  not  the  Constitution  changed  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  not  free  speech. 

What  I  was  interested  to  know  is  this :  Whether  or  not  you  think 
that  the  taking  over  of  private  property  without  compensation  to 
the  owner — the  so-called  nationalization  of  property — should  be 
tolerated  in  this  country  except  through  the  ordinary  legal  processes 
provided  by  our  form  of  government,  our  Constitution,  and  our  laws. 

Mr.  Beed.  Well,  as  I  was  trying  to  answer  you,  I  do  not  know 
how  flexible  our  laws  are  and  how  flexible  our  Constitution  is,  and 
how  flexible  our  form  of  government  is.  It  never  has  been  brought  to 
a  real  test  whether  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  will  of  the  people  in 
such  a  gigantic  result.    I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  trips  over  the 
country  advocated  the  nationalization  of  industry  and  land  in  this 
country  as  the  Bussian  soviet  has  done  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  No;  I  have  said  I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing, 
and  I  point  to  the  effect  of  it  in  Bussia.  I  do  not  think,  you  know, 
that  these  changes  have  come  about  in  all  countries  in  exactly  the 
same  form.  They  will  come  about  according  to  the  different  condi- 
tions that  exist  in -all  countries,  but  I  think  they  will  come  about  in 
all  countries.  That  is  why,  when  I  talk  of  the  Bussian  soviet  govern- 
ment, although  I  think  it  is  a  great  thing,  and  what  they  are  doing  is 
a  great  thing.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  think  it  will  come  about 
like  that  in  Germany,  or  that  it  will  come  about  that  way  here.  It  will 
come  about  the  way  they  work  to  make  reforms.  It  will  probably 
come  about  here  tlie  way  the  people  want  it.  What  that  way  will 
be  I  can  not  prophesy.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  would 
like  to  see  labor  orgamzed ;  I  would  like  to  see  the  people  educated  in 
true  economics,  and  to  understand  their  interests  and  class  interests, 
and  taught  to  work  together. 
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Mr.  HuMXS.  Mr.  Reed,  on  February  8,  1918,  vou  were  quoted  in 
Cliristiania,  in  an  interview,  as  follows  [reading] : 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  have  long  ago  become  worse  than  in  Russia. 
Freedom  of  speech  haa  been  suppressed  and  every  vestige  of  democracy  lias  dis- 
appeared. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  slightly  exaggerated.  I  denied  it  the  next  day. 
Have  you  my  denial  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  No.    You  were  so  quoted,  and  you  denied  it  ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  It  was  a  misquotation. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed,  did  you  or  did  you  not  make  the  statement 
at  a  meeting  in  Yonkers  last  Sunday  that  there  were  3,000,000  rifles 
in  the  hands  of  3,000,000  workmen  in  Eussia,  and  that  very  shortly 
there  would  be  3,000,000  rifles  in  the  hands  of  3,000,000  workingmen 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  that  they  were 
being  used  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  never  said  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  Haw  foolish! 
How  could  you  get  3,000,000  rifles  into  the  hands  of  3,000,000  Ameri- 
can workingmen? 

Mr.  HiTMEs.  What  was  the  reference  that  you  made  to  rifles  in 
that  speech  ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  did  not  make  any  reference  to  rifles.  I  Remember  de- 
scribing conditions -in  Eussia,  and  I  said  that  there  were  3,000,000 
men  in  Eussia  organized  against  the  imperialists  of  the  world  in 
defense  of  the  socialist  fatherland. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  have  no  recollection 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  could  not  say  anything,  Mr.  Humes,  of  that  sort. 
How  could  3,000,000  rifles  be  gotten  into  the  hands  of  3,000,000 
American -workmen  for  that  purpose?    That  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well^  did  you  intend  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
people  there  that  that  was  a  condition  or  a  proposition  to  be  attained 
m  this  country? 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  do  not  understand  how  I  could  have  given  any  such 
impression.  If  you  could  quote  my  words,  I  could  tell  you  whether 
I  said  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  intend  by  anything  that  you  said  to  convey 
any  such  impression  ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  No.  I  may  be  misunderstood  sometimes,  because  I  am 
always  talking  to  the  working  class,  urging  them  to  enforce  their 
rights. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  led  you  to  discuss  the  arming  of  workingmen? 

Mr.  Eeed.  In  this  country  ? 

Mr,  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  never  did  at  all.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  saying  anything  about  arming  the  workmen  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  there  was  no  connection  between  your  reference 
to  the  conditions  in  Eussia  and  this  country? 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  was  talking  about  the  general  conditions  in  Eussia,  and 
talking  about  the  Eussian  situation.  I  can  not  understand  how  that 
impression  could  be  formed.  It  would  never  have  crossed  my  mind 
to  say  anything  about  a  revolutionary  army  of  3,000,000  American 
workmen  now,  because  they  are  fairly  contented. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  m  any  of  your  public  speeches  advocated  a 
revolution  in  the  United  States  similar  to  the  revolution  in  Eussia? 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  have  always  advocated  a  revolution  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  revolution  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Reed.  Revolution  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  revolution  by 
force.  By  revolution  I  mean  a  profound  social  change.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  to  be  attained. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  in  your  speeches  leave  the  impression  with 
your  audience  that  you  are  talking  about  a  revolution  of  force  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Possibly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  mean  to  leave  that  impression  with 
them  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No.  My  point  is  this,  that  the  will  of  the  people  will  be 
done ;  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  will  be  done. 

Senator  Wolcxxtt.  That  is  a  sound  point. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  my  point,  and  if  the  will  of  the  great  majority 
is  not  done  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution,  it  will  be  done  by 
law ;  it  will  be  done  by  some  other  way,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Reed,  that  the  use  of 
the  word  "  revolution  "  in  the  ordinary  meaning  carries  the  idea  of 
force,  arms,  and  conflict  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  -Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unfortunately,  all  these  pro- 
found social  changes  have  been  accompanied  by  force.  There  is  not 
one  that  has  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  not  used  the  word  "revolution"  to 
mean  force? 

Mr.  Reed.  No ;  I  did  not  put  it  in  there.  It  has  been  associated  with 
that  word. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  your- 
self, as  well  as  to  your  auditors,  that  you  ought^  to  explain  that  you 
do  not  mean  force  when  you  use  the  word  "  revolution  ?  ^' 

Mr.  Reed.  I  mean,  of  course,  that  the  will  of  the  people  will  be  done, 
and  if  it  can  not  be  done  by  law  it  will  be  done  by  force.  It  never 
has  been  done  peaceably,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not.  I  still 
do  not  see  why  it  is  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  am  saying  anything 
which  is  contrary  to  law,  I  am  willing  to  answer  for  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  matter  of  fair  dealing 
with  the  American  people  and  with  yourself  in  the  use  of  a  word 
which  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  armed  force,  whether  or  not,  if  you 
do  not  intend  that  idea,  you  ought  not  to  make  it  plain  in  your 
addresses. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  talked  a  good  deal  since  the  espionage  act,  and 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  explaining.  I  am  a  revolutionary  socialist. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear,  I 
have  done  agood  deal  of  explaining  in  my  talks  around  the  country. 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  "revolutionary  socialism,"  I  suppose  you 
mean  the  overthrow  of  the  present — ^what  you  cajl  capitalistic — sys- 
tem, by  peaceable  means? 

Mr.  Reed.  By  peaceable  means,  by  all  means,  if  possible. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  By  peaceable  means,  and  never  before  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  ready  for  it.    It  is  impossible.    I  mean 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  advocate  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  see. 
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Mr.  Reed.  And  I  just  want  to  state  that  anybody  who  adyocates 
the  oTerthrow  of  the  majority  by  the  minority  is  nothing  but  a 
criminal,  because  it  means  an  abortiye  lot  of  bloodshed  without  any 
object  at  alL  killing  for  no  purpose.  It  means  Napoleon  after  the 
French  SeToIution  and  eyerythin^  else. 

Mr.  HtTfES.  In  1918  you  spoke  m  a  hall  on  East  Fifth  Street,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Humes.  June  20.    In  June,  sometime. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  probably  did;  ye^ 

Mr.  Hnos.  Did  you  not  at  that  time  make,  and  haye  you  not 
since  made,  a  statement  that  you  were  organizing  the  Bolshevik 
movement  in  America  so  systematically  that  you  would  not  be  sur- 

Erised  to  see  something  doing  before  the  year's  end.  especially  in 
'ew  York  City,  Rochester,  Detroit,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir:  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Foreign  League  was  already  in  existence? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  never  said  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  No.  I  can  not  imagine  myself  saying  these  things. 
Such  things  are  impossible. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  selected  by  the  Bolshevik  government  as 
their  consul  general  in  New  York,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  By  the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Y  es.    You  were  appointed  by  Trotzky ,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  at  this  time,  and  have  you  been  since  you 
returned  to  this  country,  an  official  representative  of  the  Bolshevik 
government  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  yon  in  communication  with  the  officers  of  the 
Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Reed.  Why,  I  see  people  that  are  going  abroad  sometimes,  and 
I  send  notes  by  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  keep  in  communication  with  them  through  vol- 
unteer couriers? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  have  never  heard  a  word,  personally,  from  any  of 
the  soviet  commissars  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  and  I  liavo 
never  sent  them  a  word. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  communicate  with  them  through  intermedi- 
aries?* 

Mr.  Reed.  No.  You  mean  to  say,  am  I  trying  to  evade  your  ques- 
tion? No;  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  your  question.  I  have  sent 
word  to  Reinstein  several  times  and  I  have  sent  word  to  Vorovsky, 
who  is  in  Sweden.  I  have  never  sent  any  other.  That  has  been  done 
through  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  never  understaken  to  represent  the  soviet 
government  officially  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  WoiiCott.  You  say  you  never  have  represented  themt 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 
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Senator  Woloott.  Are  you  aware  of  anyone  representing  that  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  No  ;  I  am  not.  Albert  Williams  has  an  authorization  to 
open  a  soviet  information  bureau. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  who  bears  the  expense  of  the  con- 
ducting of  that  bureau? 

Mr.  Keed.  It  never  has  been  opened. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  never  has  been  opened  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  money  for  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  are  any  rep- 
resentatives in  this  country  who  receive  money  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  soviet  government  to  the  people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Beed.  No,  I  do  not ;  except  Nuorteva  says  that  he  has  received 
some  money  that  was  released  by  the  State  Department  to  him,  part 
of  which  came  from  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  confining  the  question  to  money  that 
comes  from  Bussia?  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  is  receiving 
money  in  this  country  from  any  source — Bussian,  American,  or  what 
not — for  the  purpose  of  spreading  information  about  the  Soviet 
government? 

Mr.  Beed.  Why,  when  I  go  to  a  meeting  I  usually  charge  them  a 
fee,  because  I  have  got  to  live,  and  that  is  my  only  source  of  mcome. 

I  wanted  to  open  a  bureau  of  information,  and  I  went  around  to 
some  people  in  New  York  from  whom  I  thought  I  might  get  some 
money — and  I  think  I  may  get  some  money  yet — ^to  do  it.  You  know 
there  are  some  wealthy  women  in  New  York  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  money  except  something  like  that.  [Laughter.]  For  ex- 
ample, we  publish  pamphlets,  you  know.  I  will  got  to  a  fellow  that  I 
know,  or  one  or  two  fellows,  and  borrow  a  thousand  dollars  and  get 
a  translation  of  a  Bussian  pamphlet  of  a  Bussian  decree,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  publish  it,  and  then  we  send  it  all  over  the 
United  States  through  the  mails  and  the  express  and  sell  it  and  get 
the  money  back  from  it.  and  what  we  get  back  we  put  into  another 
pamphlet.  But  there  are  no  funds  back  of  this  business  here.  There 
IS  no  money  in  talking  about  Bussia  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Humes.  Except  as  you  may  be  able  to  persuade  some  of  the 
bourgeois  ladies  of  New  York  to  assist  in  the  enterprise? 

Mr.  Beed.  Well,  that  does  not  go  to  me,  anyway. 

Mr.  Humes.  No  ;  it  does  not  go  to  you ;  but  for  the  expense  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  compensation  for  telling  the  truth  about 
Bussia ;  I  believe  that  is  the  phrase  that  describes  your  talk,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  derived  solely  and  entirely  from  the  fees 
that  you  get  when  you  attend  meetings — ^these  various  meetings;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes ;  or  sometimes  I  write  an  article  and  get  something 
for  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  meeting  in  Yonkers  was  just  mentioned  this 

last  week. 
Mr.  Humes.  Last  Sunday  night. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Under  whose  auspices  was  that  held  ? 
Mr.  Beed.  That  was  the  local  socialist  party — an  open  meeting. 
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Senator  Woiicorr.  They  paid  you  for  coming  over? 

ilr.  Seed.  Yes. 

Senator  Woixjott.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Keed.  No,  I  was  not.  I  am  considered  too  disreputable  to 
attend  these  big  meetings.    They  do  not  ask  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  do  thev  consider  you  disi*eputable? 

Mr.  Keed.  I  have  been  indicted  a  couple  of  times.  I  was  indicted 
quite  a  long  time  ago  for  saying  some  of  the  same  things  that  Senator 
Johnson  has  since  said  in  the  Senate,  so  that  they  do  not  press  the 
indictment. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  the  charges,  the  indictments,  still  pending? 

Mr.  Keed.  Yes ;  one  is  in  New  York.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
tried  on  that,  by  the  way.  I  have  told  the  district  attorney  so,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  anxious. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  a 
question  which  I  asked  you  awhue  ago. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question  referred  to,  as  follows:) 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  "revolutionary  socialism,"  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
overthrow  of  the  present — what  you  call  capitalistic — system,  by  peaceable 
means? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  I  want  to  insert  in  that  question  the  word 
"  legal,"  so  that  it  will  read,  "  by  peaceable  and  legal  means." 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  insert  in  my  answer  that  law  is  made  by 

f)eople  with  power  always.  The  Russian  soviet  government  has  got 
aws.  It  has  got  41  volumes  of  law,  some  of  which  I  have  got  here. 
A  contract  that  is  carried  out  there  is  carried  out  bv  law,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  really  this  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  be- 
cause the  law  of  one  generation  is  not  the  law  of  another  generation. 
The  Connecticut  blue  laws  which  are  now  on  the  statute  books  of  that 
State,  and  which  forbid  a  man  to  kiss  his  wife  on  Sunday,  are  not 
in  force. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Will  you  please  explain  to  me  ?  I  do  not  know 
where  your  logic  is  leading  you,  but  tell  me  how  that  comes  in  here  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  say  that  I  suppose  what  you  are  trying  to 

Senator  Wolcott.  Your  mental  agility  is,  I  confess,  too  much  for 
me.     I  do  not  know  where  you  are  going  to. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  mean.  Senator  Wolcott,  to  be  too  mentally  agile. 
What  I  was  trying  to  say  is  to  say  that  I  think  when  you  put  in  that 
word  "  legal  " 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  mean,  by  it,  according  to  the  forms  of  present 
law. 

IMr.  Reed.  According  to  the  forms  of  present  law  ?  Not  necessarily 
the  forms  of  present  law,  because  laws  are  changed  according  to  the 
temper  of  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  see,  you  change  the  laws,  under  the  form  of 
the  present  law  so  understood. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  change  the  forms  of  present  law,  too. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes;  any  new  law  is  a  change,  but  that  is  legal. 

Mr.  Reed.  All  that  I  am  trying  to  lay  down  is  that  the  form  of  the 
laws  and  the  form  of  the  government  correspond  to  the  age  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  and  contemporary  conditions,  just  as  govern- 
ment expresses  the  will  of  the  mass  of  the  people — at  least  democratic 
government  ought  to. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  believe  that  those  laws  must  be  enacted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  fundamental  law  ? 
Mr.  Eeed.  Which  is  the  fundamental  law  ? 
Mr.  Humes.  The  Constitution. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  the  Constitution  can  be  changed,  too. 
Senator  Woloott.  For  instance,  our  present  law  in  this  country  is. 
that  a  man's  property  can  not  be  taken  away  from  him  by  anybody 
except  by  the  State,  and  then  just  compensation  must  be  paid. 
Mr.  Reed.  What  about  the  distillers  ? 

Senator  WoLCxyrr.  Just  a  minute.  There  you  are,  flying  off  on 
something  that  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  at  all.  That  is  a  different 
issue.  You  can  ask  the  Supreme  Court  about  that.  The  distilleries 
are  there.  Their  property  is  not  taken  away  from  them.  They  have 
all  still  got  their  distilleries.  Their  license  is  taken  away  from  them. 
Under  the  Constitution  a  man's  property  can  not  be  taken  away 
from  him  except  by  the  State,  and  then  it  must  be  upon  due  compensa- 
tion. Let  us  imagine  that  the  people  of  this  countn'  could  take  over 
all  property  of  the  individual,  giving  him  no  compensiition  for  it,  and 
they  could  do  it,  peaceably — that  is  to  say,  without  violence.  Do  you 
think  they  should  do  it  without  first  having  changed  the  Constitution 
and  determined  the  legal  fornl  of  the  guaranties  with  which  private 
property  should  be  safeguarded ! 

Let  me  put  it  this  way :  With  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  re- 
maining there,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  at  all  proper  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  take  over  the  property  without  tendering 
to  the  owners  anything  else? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  hypothetical  question,  but  I 
will  try  to  answer  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  do  any  such  thing  they  would  pass  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Woloott.  That  is  what  they  should  do. 
Mr.  Reed.  Abolish  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  what  they  should  do.  Do  you  not 
think  that  is  what  they  ought  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course,  what  they  ought  to  do — ^they  ought  to  accom- 
plish a  thing  with  the  least  change  and  with  the  least  upsetting  of 
order  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  people.  I  think  that  if 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  wanted  to  national- 
ize land  and  industry,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  the  Constitution 
for  some  reason — ^the  machinery  of  government — could  not  yield  to 
it,  they  ought  to  do  it  anyway ;  but  I  think — of  course,  I  am  always 
in  favor  of  doingr  it  by  law  when  possible.  It  is  only  when  it  is 
inipossible  to  do  it  that  I  am  in  favor  of  other  methods. 

Mr.  HxTMEs.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  can  not  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  means 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  under  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know.    That  is  something  that  I  am  waiting 
to  see. 
Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  know  ? 
Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  know  how  the  Constitution  can  be  amended,  do 
you? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  of  any  amendment  that  could  not  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  its  terms! 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  a  great  deal  a  matter  of  the  ma- 
chinery— ^the  machinery  of  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  votes  and  not  a  matter  of  ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Votes  are  a  matter  of  the  machinery  of  government. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  government.  Of  course,  I  am 
in  favor  of  doing  it ;  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  people  that  I  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  come  up  in  the  future.  We  have  got  a  new  world 
on  our  shoulders  now,  and  certainly  the  fathers  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  could  not  foresee  the  industrial  age,  and  we  can  not 
foresee  what  is  going  to  follow  this;  we  can  not  foresee  the  society 
which  is  to  follow.  The  British  Government  seems  to  be  foreseeing 
it  a  little,  but  we  do  not  here. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  is  one  fundamental  idea  that  the  found- 
ers of  this  Government  had,  and  that  is  that  when  a  man  worked  and 
acquired  property  he  should  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  it,  and 
that  right  is  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  Isow,  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment runs  directly  counter  to  that  fundamental  idea. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  only  reason  it  does  is  to  carry  out  that  fundamental 
idea. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  destroys  that  idea.  It  takes  away  private 
ownership. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  takes  away  private  ownership  but  not  private  use. 
What  is  the  difference  ?  The  reason  for  private  ownership  is  so  that 
a  man  may  use,  without  being  hindered,  the  results  of  his  labor^ 
That  is  what  the  soviet  government  stands  for. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  soviet  government  wants  to  substitute 
private  use  for  private  ownership?  Is  that  all  there  is  to  it?  Let 
a  man  use  forever  what  he  has  got  instead  of  owning  it? 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  the  difference?  I  do  not  understand  what  is 
the  advantage  in  his  owning  anything? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Because  he  always  has  it  and  can  use  it  again. 

Mr.  Reed.  He  can  always  have  the  use  of  it  under  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Humes.  Until  he  gets  old. 

Mr.  Reed.  A  workingman.  You  are  talking  about  a  workingmam 
now.    Until  he  grows  old ;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  he  becomes  a  pensioner  of  the  state  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  is  never  allowed  to  accmnulate  anything  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Reed.  He  can  accumulate  all  he  pleases  during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  can  not  accumulate  a  home. 

Mr.  Reed.  He  is  provided  with  a  home.  He  can  accumulate  a  home- 
and  build  it  just  the  way  he  pleases,  under  the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  On  the  charity  estate. 

Mr.  Reed.  Charity  ?    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  charity  or  not. . 
It  is  his  government.    Charity  means  that  somebody  else  gives  some- 
thing to  you ;  but  it  is  his  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  is  on  the  charity  of  the  state.  When  he  becomes- 
too  old  to  work  he  has  acquired  no  right  to  live  on  that  land  dur*- 
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in^  his  declining  years,  has  he?    But  as  soon  as  he  is  physically  un- 
able to  work  he  must  give  up  the  land. 

Mr.  Beed.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Humes.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  unable  to  work,  himself,  he 
is  taken  off  the  land  that  he  has  lived  on  all  his  life  and  becomes  a 
pensioner  of  the  state,  and  his  land  is  turned  over  to  some  one  else; 
is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  the  idea  of  being  taken  off  the  land?  What 
does  an  old  man  want  to  live  on  a  lot  of  land  for?  He  is  not  taken 
out  of  his  house.  He  can  pass  his  declining  years  in  the  same  house 
which  he  has  lived  in. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  his  house  happens  to  be  on  the  land  he  is  working, 
he  is  taken  off  of  it,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  provided  for  in  the  land  decrees  and 
regulations,  that  a  man  who  lives  and  works  in  a  house  lives  in  the 
house  to  his  death  if  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  show  me  that  passage? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  the  land  decrees  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have. 

Mr.  Reed  (continuing).  But  I  have  all  of  them  at  home.  Have  you 
the  volost  land  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  them,  but  I  have  what 
purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  land  regulations. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  manv  of  them  are  there? 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  that  over  there  a  man  can  not  employ 
anybody  to  work  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  on  the  f  arm?. 

Senator  Wolcoti'.  The  American  farmer  would  like  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  He  is  allowed  as  much  land  as  he  himself  can  work,  and 
what  the  soviet  government  does  is  to  try  to  encourage  the  farmers 
to  farm  in  communes;  say,  30  farmers  take  30  allotments  of  land  and 
work  it  in  common ;  and  they  are  supplied  with  grain  and  with  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  everything  that  is  needed,  including  agricul- 
tural instruction.  I  have  here  a  little  decree  about  the  organization, 
of  course,  in  running  tractors. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Suppose  that  a  man  does  not  work  along  all  right 
with  the  rest ;  what  do  they  do,  put  him  out  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Russian  peasants  have  been  working  in  communes 
on  the  Russian  landed  estates  for  some  centuries,  and  they  know  how 
to  manage  themselves.  If  a  man  does  not  work  in  Soviet  Russia,  he 
can  not  eat ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  that.  If  there  is  some  reason  why 
he  can  not  work,  he  is  pensioned;  but  if  he  will  not  work 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  where  we  had  a  com- 
munistic svstem  over  here,  at  Jamestown.  Two  or  three  did  all  the 
work,  and  the  rest  of  the  bunch  were  loafers,  and  Capt.  John  Smith 
had  to  get  a  gun  and  go  after  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Americans  are  not  educated 
enough  so  that  they  will  work  when  they  are  given  an  honorable 
chance,  but  the  Russian  people  have  been  doing  it  for  10  centuries. 
When  the  landlord  wanted  his  lands  cultivated  or  his  crops  brought 
in,  he  gave  the  contract  to  the  village,  and  he  gave  50  per  cent  of  the 
earnings  to  the  commune  which  undertook  the  job.  He  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  commune,  and  the  whole  village  moved  out  and  divided 
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the  stuff  commonlj'.  The  reason  for  that  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  been  used  to  communal  life  for  centuries,  and  capi- 
talistic competition  has  not  come  between  man  and  man  the  wa}'  it 
has  here. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  not  very  elevating  for  them  there. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  not  what  kept  them  down. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  At  all  events  it  did  not  bring  them  up. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  did  not.    They  are  pretty  high. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Russian  peasant  is  said  to  be  very  illiterate* 

Mr.  Reed.  He  may  be  very  illiterate. 

Mr.  Humes.  First,  we  agree  that  no  hired  labor  is  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation  of  the  land.    We  agree  on  that,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  paragraphs  in 
this  land  decree  [reading]  : 

In  the  event  of  a  temiKn-ary  incni)acit.v  of  a  nieniher  of  a  county  eonununily 
(luring  llie  course  of  two  years  the  connnunity  shaU  be  bound  to  render  hiiii 
assistance  during  tliis  pericnl  of  time  l>y  cultivating  his  land. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  the  law  compels  the  neighbors  of  the 
man  who  is  physically  incapacitated  to  cultivate  his  land.    [Reading :] 

Agriculturists  who  In  consequence  of  old  age  or  sicltness  will  liave  lost  the 
possibility  of  cultivating  their  land  shall  lose  the  right  to  use  it,  and  they  shall 
receive  instead  a  pension  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Reed,  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  there  anything  there  that  gives  a  man  a  right  to  uso 
the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  yet  deprives  him  of  the  right  to  use  the 
land? 

Mr.  Reed.  Let  me  see  what  that  is  you  have. 

Mr.  Humes  (handing  paper  to  the  witness).  It  is  marked  there.  It 
starts  at  the  bottom  oi  tnat  page  and  is  marked  with  blue  pencil. 

Mr.  Reed  (after  examining  pamphlet).  Yes.  I  translated  this  de- 
cree, by  the  way.    This  is  our  own  publication. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.   I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  official.    [Laughter.  J 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  well,  you  have  got  here  only — now.  I  want  to  point 
out,  in  the  first  place,  this  [reading]  : 

For  guidance  during  the  realization  of  the  great  land  reforms  till  their 
final  resolution  by  the  constituent  assembly  sgalk  serke,  the  following  i)easant 
nakaz  (instruction),  drawn  up  on  the  hasis  of  242  local  peasant  nakazes  hy  the 
editor's  office  of  the  Izvestija  of  the  All-Uussia  Soviet  of  peassnit  delegates  and 
published  in  No.  88  of  said  Izvestija   (Petrograd,  No.  88,  Aug.  19,  1917). 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  other  words,  these  instructions,  the  ones  that  you  have 
been  reading,  were  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  242  villages  which  filed 
instructions,  and  this  was  drawn  up  by  the  soviet  peasants'  head- 
quarters as  the  peasants  desire. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  shows,  then,  what  elasticity  there  is  in  the 
official  documents. 

Mr.  Reed.  Let  nie  get  along 

Mr.  Humes.  Answer  my  question  first,  and  then  explain.  That  is 
the  rule,  as  I  read  it,  of  the  soviet  government,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  That  where  a  man  becomes  sick  for  two  years  and  is 
unable  to  work,  his  land  must  be  worked.  His  neighbors  have  got  to 
work  it  for  him  gratuitx)usly  ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes.    He  is  not  thrown  out  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  he  becomes  too  old  or  from  sickness  is  unable 
to  work  his  land,  he  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  use  of  the  land  and 
becomes  a  pensioner  of  the  state  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  correct,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  persons  in  old  age  or  in 
sickness  become  dependents  of  the  state,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  there  stated. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes ;  and  they  are  not  permited  to  acquire  a  homestead 
in  which  they  can  live  in  their  declining  years  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  If  you  had  had  here  the  other  decrees,  you  know  there 
are  eight  decrees  on  the  land.  One  is  the  instructions  for  the  volost 
land  committee.  Another  is  the  regulations  for  the  emissaries  to 
the  provinces  J  and  so  on.  You  will  find  that  there  is  a  general  de- 
cree of  commissars  of  social  welfare  which  ranges  from  charitable 
institutions  to  commissars  of  agriculture,  which  settles  this  question 
of  dwelling  places  of  people  who  have  reached  their  declining  years 
and  become  pensioners  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Reed.  They  live  in  their  homesteads  where  they  have  worked. 

Mr.  Humes,  Do  they  h|tve  a  title  to  the  homestead? 

Mr.  Reed.  When  they  die,  it  passes  into — you  see,  just  let  me  ex- 
plain about  the  land.  Land  is  very  valuable  in  Russia.  It  is  very 
valuable  for  raising  crops.  The  people  need  lots  of  food.  It  is 
necessary  to  raise  food ;  and  a  lot  of  people  need  work  and  a  lot  of 
people  need  land.  All  the  land  is  pooled  in  the  general  land  fund. 
When  a  man  becomes  of  age,  which  is  about  16,  he  is  encouraged  to 
go  into  a  commune  with  others.  When  he  becomes  incapacitated 
permanently  for  work  he  withdraws,  and  his  land  goes  into  a  general 
land  pool.  He  occupies  his  homestead,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  houses  that  are  now  erected. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  this  homestead  on  the  land  that  he  works  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Homesteads  are  in  villages  and  not  on  the  land,  in 
Hussia.  The  mir  has  disappeared.  The  peasant  village  is  a  piece  of 
land.  It  is  set  apart  from  the  farm  lana.  It  has  been  always,  and 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  private  property  recognized  in  the  homesteads? 

Mr.  Reed.  While  a  man  is  alive  he  has  a  right  to  live  in  his  house. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  not  that  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missar, according  to  that  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  In  what  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  commissar? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Whether  he  shall  live  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  it  is  not.    There  is  nothing  about  that  at  all  here. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  thought  there  was  a  commissar  there.  Just 
read  that  again. 

Mr.  Reed  (reading) : 

Apiiculturists  who  in  coiiseqiience  of  old  apo  or  sickness  will  have  lost  the 
l^ossihillty  of  cultivating  their  land  shall  lose  the  right  to  use  \t,  and  they  shaU 
receive  instead  a  i)ension  from  the  state. 
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Senator  Woiicorr.  You  read  something  in  addition  to  that,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Keed  (continuing  reading)  : 

In  the  event  of  a  temporal^*  incapacity  of  a  member  of  a  county  community 
during;  the  course  of  two  years  the  community  shall  be  bound  to  render  him 
jissistance  during  this  period  of  time  by  cultivating  his  land. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  not  read  further  there? 

Mr.  Bexi>.  No;  I  did  not,  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  you  read  another  clause  there  besides  the 
one  that  I  read. 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  am  telling  vou  about  this.  When  a  man  dies 
after  living  in  his  house  all  his  life,  which  he  is  allowed  to  do,  and 
also  when  he  withdraws  from  the  land  itself,  if  his  land  is  withdrawn 
from  him,  he  has  a  right  to  designate  the  person  who  shall  have  the 
first  preference  to  that  land.  He  has  a  right  also,  on  dying,  to  desig- 
nate the  person  who  shall  have  the  right  to  live  in  his  house,  as  a 
matter  or  fact.  He  has  a  right  to  designate  the  man  who  shall  have 
first  preference,  you  see. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  on  the  theory,  then,  that  the  population  in 
these  mirs,  or  whatever  you  call  them  by  the  new  name,  is  always  to 
continue  the  same,  and  that  an  increase  in  the  population  is  not  to 
make  necessary  a  redistribution  of  this  land,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  not  at  all.  The  land  is  redistributed  all  the  time. 
The  portions  of  the  land  probably  vary,  and  when  a  man  becomes 
incapacitated  his  land  goes  back  for  general  distribution  again  into 
the  land  fund. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  he  can  desi^ate  the  successor  in  possession  of  that 
land,  how  can  there  be  a  redistribution  or  a  reproportioning  of  the 
land?  If  there  is  a  reproportioning,  he  is  designating  the  man  in 
possession,  is  he? 

Mr.  Reed.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  he  designates 
the  man  to  occupy  the  land  or  not?  The  land  is  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  that  a  man  can  work.  If  he  can  not  work,  he  can  not 
be  desimated  as  the  possessor  of  this  land. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  1  am  not  answering  a  question  as  to  why ;  I  am 
asking  you  how  it  is  physically  possible  to  permit  the  possessor  to 
designate  his  successor  on  that  land  when  the  natural  fluctuations  in 
population  will  make  necessary  a  reapportioning? 

Mr.  Reed.  A  reapportionment  of  the  land  he  can  not,  of  course,  go 
against.  For  example,  when  the  country  becomes  so  congested  as  you 
indicate,  that  a  lot  of  people  will  be  forced,  and  the  population  of  the 
villages  is  bigger  than  the  land  will  support,  there  are  several  ex- 
pedients.   For  instance,  emigration  is  provided  for  in  the  first  decree. 

Mr.  Humes.  Emigration  is  required? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  not  required. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  instance,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  land  for  all 
the  population,  the  state  requires  them  to  emigrate  to  some  other 
locality  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  If  you  will  notice  that  decree,  you  will  find  that  the 
right  of  emigration  is  accorded.  The  Russian  people  have  always 
b^n  travelers,  and  they  want  to  emigrate.  Tnat  is  how  Siberia 
was  settled. 
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Mr.  Humes.  But  it  deprives  him  of  the  right  to  select  the  location 
of  his  own  home,  because  if  there  is  not  sufficient  land  there  the 
state  can  say  where  he  shall  live  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  What  is  the  difference?  The  Middle  West  is  congested, 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  forced  off  the  land  into  the  cities. 

Senator  Woixx)tt.  Who  is  going  to  say  who  shall  leave? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  community. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Would  not  that  be  a  fine  state  of  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Seed.  Why  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  live  in  Dover,  Del.,  and  suppose  it  got  to  be 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  population  was  such,  that  the  community 
would  come  to  me  and  say,  "  Here,  Wolcott,  you  will  have  to  get  out. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  move." 

Mr.  Keed.  Well? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  there  would  be  trouble.  They  would  have 
to  carry  me  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed,  suppose  you  lived  in  one  of  those  villages, 
and  you  had  a  couple  of  sons — say  they  were  twins 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  they  had  reached  the  age  of  16  years  on  a  given 
date,  what  disposition  would  the  state  make  of  those  sons?  If  you 
were  physically  able  to  work  your  own  farm,  and  the  time  had  come 
for  them  to  have  an  allotment,  and  the  land  in  that  community  had 
all  been  apportioned  among  the  people  who  were  living  there,  what 
would  become  of  your  sons  I 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  suppose  my  sons  wanted  to  stay  there  and  work? 
Of  course,  the  office  of  the  all-Russian  peasant  Soviets  in  Petrograd  and 
the  minister  of  agriculture  keep  a  regular  diagram  of  the  population 
of  the  agricultural  districts  and  the  distribution  of  land.  When  the 
distribution  or  apportionment  of  land  becomes  so  small  that  a  man 
can  not  support  himself  on  it  in  comfort,  there  are  various  different 
methods  employed.  For  example,  it  is  like  our  Middle  West,  where 
the  land  has  all  been  taken  up,  and  the  people  move  further  out. 
When  the  land  all  gets  taken  up  in  a  certain  village,  the  people  move 
in  Russia. 

There  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, which  has  never  been  known  in  Russia,  is  being  taught  now,  so 
the  land  is  practically  for  the  next  100  years  inexhaustible,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  talking  about  the  reapportionment  or  allotment 
except  in  a  case  where  a  man  can  not  work  his  allotment. 

Senator  Overman.  They  are  undertaking  to  build  a  permanent 
state  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  The  answer  would  be  this,  would  it  not,  that 
either  your  sons  would  have  to  leave  their  parents  and  go  into  some 
other  locality,  or  else  you  and  your  whole  family,  if  you  wanted  to 
live  in  the  same  community,  in  the  same  village,  and  continue  a 
reasonable  family  relation  with  your  children,  would  have  to  all 
leave  that  locality  and  go  into  some  other  locality  in  order  that  those 
boys  of  yours  could  get  an  allotment  of  land  and  earn  a  livelihood ; 
is  not  that  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  true  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day. 
I  could  not  get  a  job  in  my  own  home  town.  I  had  to  go  to  New 
York. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  a  voluntary  ^oing  on  your  part,  however? 

Mr.  Seed.  There  has  been  no  compulsion  in  the  present  emigration 
in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Would  it  be  possible  to  carry  that  scheme  out  without 
ultimately  having  compulsory'  emigration  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  Imow  about  that.  If  there  is  a  question  of  com- 
pulsion, I  should  think  that  the  way  it  would  probably  work  out 
would  be  this,  that  instead  of  every  peasant  having  to  work  11 
hours  a  day  cultivating  his  lot,  they  would  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
on  a  particular  allotment,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  if  it  was  in  a  socialist 
state.  They  are  reducing  the  hours  of  industrial  labor  in  England 
to  six  now. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Reed,  do  you  want  to  say  anything  further 
for  this  record  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  people  who  have  been  in  Russia  recently  and  are  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  government  be  called.  I  do  not  mean  socialists, 
but  people  like  Frank  Keddie,  and  people  like  Raymond  Robins,  who 
have  been  in  very  close  connection  with  it. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  should  think  Col.  Thompson  would  be  a  very  valuable 
witness. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now.  I  think  Maj.  Allen 
Ward  well  would  be  a  ijeach.  ^  He  is  a  Wall  Street  lawyer,  the  head 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  is  a  fair  man.  Maj.  Thomas  Thacher  would 
be  a  good  one.  Then,  Jerome  B.  Davis,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Russia,  would  be  a  very  good  witness,  since  he  spent  almost 
all  of  his  time  around  the  village  districts. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  copies  of  trans- 
lations of  all  of  these  decrets  that  have  been  referred  to,  m  order  that 
we  can  complete  the  record  ?  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have  all  of 
these  main  regulations  and  all  of  these  other  decrets.  I  do  not  want 
to  put  them  in  piecemeal. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  I  can  get  you  all  of  that.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  can  get  you  all  the  decrets  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  can  furnish  us  with  all  that  you  can. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  quite  a  long  job  and  quite  an  expensive  job. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  translations  of  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  translations  of  some,  but  not  all  of  them.  I  have 
a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  you  have  not  extra  copies  that  you  can  furnish  us 
in  the  translation,  if  you  will  let  us  have  the  original,  so  that  we  can 
translate  them,  we  will  return  the  original  to  you. 

Mr.  Reed.  All  right,  I  think  I  can  get  you  all  that.  I  will  have  to 
go  back  to  New  York  and  gather  it  up  in  different  places. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  do  that  and  send  them  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  is  nothing  further  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Saturday,  February  22, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATTJBDAY,  FEBBUABY  22,  1910. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  Eoom  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ovennan  (chairman)  and  Wolcott. 

Senator  Overman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Call  the 
first  witness. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  ALBEBT  BHYS  WILLIAMS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. )> 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Greenwich,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Lecturer  and  writer. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  formerly  in  the  ministry  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  An  ordained  minister? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  what  denomination  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Congregational. 

Senator  Overman.  You  claim  to  be  a  minister,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  severed  your  connection  with  the 
ministry  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  you  go  about  severing  it;  did  you 
resign  ? 

Mi\  Williams.  No.  Perhaps  that  is  a  premature  statement.  My 
name,  I  suppose,  still  appears  upon  the  book.  I  left  the  active 
ministry  about  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  you  quit  them  ?  Did  you  write  a  let- 
ter saying  you  resigned,  or  did  you  just  quit? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  just  left  the  church. 

Senator  Overman.  Just  left  the  ministrv  without  any  notification 
at  all? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  mean  you  left  the  ministry.  You  do  not  mean 
j^ou  left  the  church,  I  assume?  Did  you  sever  your  connection  with 
the  church  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  am  still  a  member  of  the  church,  and  I  sup- 
pose still  a  member  of  the  ministerial  association. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  traveled  in  Europe  or  been  in  Europe  since 
the  European  war  started  in  1914? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  opening  of  the  great  war  in 
1914. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  there  when  the  war  started,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  three  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  United  States  theni 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Ignited  States  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Until  May,  1917. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Direct  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Bv  what  route? 

Mr.  Williams.  From  Stockholm  into  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  go  there  on  any  mission,  or  just  as  a  lecturer 
and  writer? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  went  there  with  credentials  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  vou  arrive  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  June,  1915. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Until  July,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  July,  1918? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  there  approximately  a  year,  then? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  14  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  you  arrived  there  on  the  15th  of  June  and  left  in 
July,  that  would  be  13  months,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  left  in  July,  1918? 

Mr.  Williams.  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  will  you  just  state  to  the  committee 
the  condition  that  you  found  existing  in  Russia  when  you  arrived 
there  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  arrived  during  the  Kerensky  regime.  That 
was  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  first  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets 
in  Petrograd.  I  stayed  in  Petrograd  about  two  or  three  months, 
getting  a  little  acquainted  with  the  language  and  the  situation,  and 
after  that  I  made  a  journey  to  Moscow,  and  then  down  into  the 
Ula*aine.  After  that  I  went  down  the  Volga :  after  that  I  went  into 
Finland ;  after  that  I  went  to  the  Russian  front  near  Riga ;  then  I  made? 
several  trips  to  the  villages ;  and  after  that  came  out  over  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway. 

Mr.  Humes.  During  this  trip  was  that  traveling  all  done  during  the 
Kerensky  regime? 
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Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  the  first  of  that  trip  I  covered  most  of  Russia 
during  the  Kerensky  regime,  and  then  covered  some  places  over  again 
during  the  Soviet  regime. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  tell  us  what  vou  saw  and  what  the  situation 
was  during  the  Kerensky  regime,  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the 
things  that  you  saw  and  observed  during  that  regime  and  during  the 
Bolsheviki  regime.     First  confine  yourself  to  the  Kerensky  regime. 

Mr.  Williams.  On  leaving  Petrograd  for  Moscow,  first  having 
spent  the  time  in  Petrograd.  I  saw  the  general  increasing  disorganiza- 
tion that  was  going  on  as  the  result  of  the  great  war  and  as  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  the  change  through  the  first  revolution.  When  I  made 
the  trip  out  into  the  country  I  saw  the  disorganization  still  further 
going  on.  For  example,  I  went  out  into  what  is  called  the  Tamboj 
government,  and  I  saw  the  peasants  there  taking  over  the  land  of 
their  own  free  will.  In  some  cases  they  were  burning  hay  ricks,  and 
sometimes  manor  houses,  and  the  sky  was  very  often  reddened  by 
these  burnings. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  is  this  Tamboj  government? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  off  near  the  Volira  section. 

Mr.  Humes.  Near  the  Volga? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Then  I  was  in  some  factories,  and  I  saw  the 
effect  of  the  workingmen  taking  over  the  factories,  in  a  great  many 
cases  making  very  violent  demands  for  higher  and  higher  wages, 
in  some  cases  putting  out  the  managers  and  technicians  and  botching 
the  machinery  and  spoiling  a  great  deal  of  the  goods,  and  then 
when  I  was  at  the  front  I  saw  the  bad  condition  among  the  soldiery. 
I  saw,  for  example,  a  great  many  soldiers  barefooted,  walking  in 
the  freezing  mud.  I  saw  a  squad  of  soldiers,  for  example,  falling 
upon  a  turnip  field  and  devouring  it,  because  they  had  no  other  food ; 
I  saw  horses  that  had  fallen  dead  for  the  lack  of  food. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  it  that  you  were  at  the  front?  Was  it 
early  in  your  trip,  or  was  it  toward  the  close  of  the  KerensW  regime? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  at  the  Riga  front  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  just  after  the  Germans  had  made  their  advance  through 
Riga. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  the  weather  there  such  that  it  commences  to  freeze 
in  September? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  it  is  probably  like  it  is  here  now. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  right,  proceed.  • 

Mr.  Williams.  And  so  I  saw  that  general  condition  of  disintegra- 
tion going  on  in  Russia  on  all  sides.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  in  the 
soviet  organizations  that  were  springing  up,  those  that  had  already 
sprung  up  and  additional  ones  that  were  all  the  time  being  organized, 
a  discussion  going  on  as  to  what'  the  people  wanted,  and,  first  of  all, 
I  found  in  some  of  the 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  speak  Russian? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  boast  of  speaking  very  much  of  it,  but  I 
can  get  along  ordinarily,  and  can  read  ordinary  newspapers,  because 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  with  the  soldiers  in  the  army,  the  peasants 
in  the  villages,  and  the  workmen  in  the  factories.  I  am  measurably 
equipped  with  a  speaking  knowledge  of  Russian,  although  I  was  not 
adept  at  it  at  that  particular  time. 

I^nator  Wolcott.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  understanding  it? 
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Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Certainly,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  under- 
standing when  anything  is  spoken  at  all  rapidly,  but  an  ordinary 
conversation  I  can  pick  up  at  the  present  time,  anyhow. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  the  different  provinces  all  have  the  same 
language,  or  different  languages? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  that  about  160,000 ,000. Russians  under- 
stand the  native  Russian  language,  so  ordinarily  a  man  can  pass 
through  all  sections  with  the  one  language. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  ever  study  the  language?  What  lan- 
guage is  it  really  like,  or  is  it  similar  to  any  other? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  much  of  a  linguist.  I 
studied  Hebrew  for  about  a  year,  and  perhaps  having  studied  Hebrew 
a  year  the  Russian  was  not  so  very  difficult  to  me.  One  of  the 
striking  facts  that  you  found  was  that  in  every  soviet  that  one  went 
to,  of  which  there  are  probably  tens  of  thousands  in  Russia,  one  could 
always  ask  for  the  American,  and  there  was  always  some  man  there 
who  liad  been  in  America,  who  came  out  from  the  soviet  and  was 
able  to  talk  in  English. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  the  language  is  more  like  the  Hebrew  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  like  Hebrew  in  this  respect,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult. 

Senator  Overman,  (to  ahead. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  these  soviet  organizations  there  were  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger  during  the  summer  of  1917 ;  there  were  certain 
very  clear  ideas  that  began  to  come  out  in  the  minds  of  people,  cer- 
tain formulated  demands. 

We  have  an  individualistic  idea  in  regard  to  the  land,  but  in 
Russia  there  is  a  communistic  idea ;  also  there  is  a  difference  of  feel- 
ing about  the  confiscation  of  land.  It  is  remarkable  that  19  out  of 
20  of  all  the  Russian  people  believe  that  the  land  never  belonged 
rightfully  to  the  great  landlords,  and  so  the  cry  had  always  hSen 
"  The  land  is  God's  and  the  people's."  In  these  Soviets  this  old  land 
cry  became  formulated  in  a  very  definite  slogan,  which  was  the  first 
slogan  of  the  Soviets,  "  Land  to  the  people." 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  here 
that  the  Russian  people  generally,  85  per  cent  of  them,  are  ignorant 
like  children,  and  do  not  know  anything  except  what  their  rights  are, 
or  what  they  claim  to  be  their  rights? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  Russian  people  can  read  and  write,  but  I  think  that  the  Russian 
people  have  an  extraordinary  ability  to  think,  and  so  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  contact  that  I  had  in  the  villages  with  their  natural 
soil  wisdom. 

Senator  Overman.  I  understand  that  only  85  per  cent  of  them  can 
read  and  write,  and  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  agreed  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  Many  say  60  or  70  per  cent,  but  since  the  revolution 
occurred  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  people  who  have  learned 
to  read  and  write,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  when  I  talked  to 
the  peasants 

Senator  Overman.  They  must  be  a  remarkable  people  to  learn  in 
a  year  to  read  and  write. 
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Mr.  Wn  J  JAMS.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  have  learned  to  read 
or  write  in  the  army.  Of  those  Knssians  who  can  not  read  at  the 
present  time,  I  think  it  is  not  an  exag^ration  to  say  that,  with  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  newspapers  that  have  been  opened  up,  tlie 
average  Russian  has  as  many  solid  articles  upon  economics  and  poli- 
tics, sociology  and  business  management  read  to  him,  even  in  the 
country  areas,  as  the  average  American.  I  think  that  is  not  an  ex- 
aggerated statement.  But  apart  from  their  ability  to  read  and  write, 
I  happen  to  know,  for  example,  a  certain  man  who  was  a  Bolshevik 
agitator  in  a  little  village  along  the  Volga.  I  heani  him  speak  to  a 
group  of  peasants  for  five  hours.  He  was  a  trusted  man,  because  ho 
was  the  son  of  a  teacher,  and  he  talked  to  these  peasants,  as  I  say,  for 
five  hours  with  terrific  energy.  He  told  me  afterwaixls  that  he  had 
made,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  not  a  single  convert.  These  old  peasants 
were  very  judicious  in  their  attitude.  They  took  all  of  his  woixls,  and 
then  they  sat  down  for  ahnost  a  month  at  their  different  meetings 
talking  these  things  over.  At  the  end  of  three  months  this  man  came 
back,  and  he  found,  as  he  told  me,  that  probably  a  third  of  the 
peasants  had  assimilated  a  great  many  of  the  views  that  he  had  given 
them,  and  they  had  rejected  a  great  many  of  the  views  tliat  he  had 
given  them.  They  had  discarded  the  ideas  that  they  regarded  as  be- 
ing nonapplicable  to  their  position,  and  they  had  retained  those  that 
were  applicable  to  them  and  which  commended  themselves  to  tlieir 
judgment. 

I  was  much  struck  bv  their  ability  to  keep  from  l)eing  carried  away 
by  any  large  and  wonderful  tales  that  we  came  to  them,  as  foi*eigners, 
to  teU.  For  instance,  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of  Ivan  Ivanoff,  in 
Spasskoe,  I  remember  boasting  about  some  of  the  wonders  of  America. 
To  these  peasants,  60  miles  back  from  the  Volga,  I  told  about  our 
great  skyscrapers  towering  up  to  the  clouds;  of  our  subways,  with 
trains  tearing  through  the  night;  of  our  great  white  ways,  boiling 
with  people.  I  tried  to  impress  them  with  our  wonderful  steel  mills, 
with  a  thousand  triphammers  stamping  away  day  and  night.  They 
listened  intensely.  We  thought  we  very  much  impressed  them,  but 
that  night  we  heard  Ivan  saying  to  his  wife,  "Poor  fellows.  Xo  won- 
der thev  are  pale.  Just  to  think  of  being  brought  up  in  a  countrv 
like  that." 

In  other  words,  in  Russia,  you  have  probably  heard  before  this  com- 
mittee, that  the  people  are  not  entirely  mesmerized  and  obsessed  with 
American  institutions.  It  is  not  entirely  that  they  fear  the  things  wo 
call  evil,  but  they  also  fear  some  of  the  things  that  we  call  good.  They 
take  a  different  attitude.  They  are  not  obsessed  really  by  the  idea  of 
production.  They  have  not  the  American  idea  of  spending  their 
energies  in  getting  a  living,  but  rather  in  living.  So  even  if  nussia 
does  not  build  up  mdustrially  like  America  in  a  very  short  time,  I  d(v 
not  think  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  Russian  people,  because  they  are  not 
inclined  to  put  the  same  valuations  upon  certain  aspects  of  life  that 
we  put  upon  certain  aspects  of  life. 

Iney  regard  our  life  here,  for  example,  where  we  have  slums  and 
palaces,  where  we  have  the  extremely  poor  and  the  extremely  rich, 
and  where  we  have  a  bitter  class  war,  with  a  hatred  existing  between 
the  possessors  and  the  nonpossessors,  as  most  undesirable.  They  do* 
not  like  it  at  all.    I  was  talking,  for  example,  with  a  man  who  happens. 
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to  be  a  social  revolutionist.  I  asked  him  why  were  they  not  content 
to  stop  with  their  first  revolution  and  be  satisfied  with  making  a  coun- 
try like  democratic  America  or  democratic  France  or  like  England. 
He  said  this,  "I  have  lived  in  England.  I  know  that  they  have  an 
East  End  in  London  and  I  know  they  have  a  West  End,  and  I  know 
that  you  in  America  have  an  East  Side  in  New  York  and  I  know  that 
you  have  a  Fifth  Avenue."  Then  he  said,  "We  did  not  go  to  our 
death  in  the  mines  and  dungeons  and  out  into  the  waste  places  of 
Siberia  in  order  to  make  here  in  Russia  a  civilization  which  is  going 
to  have  an  East  Side  and  a  Fifth  Avenue."  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  natural  reaction  against  what  they  think  are  the  injustices  and  the 
extremities  of  poverty  and  wealth  which  they  have  in  every  one  of  the 
western  countries.  For  this  reason  they  were  not  willing  to  make  a 
revolution  and  stop  it  just  where  w^e  stop  all  our  revolutions — on  a 
political  basis.  They  wanted  to  go  through  and  make  it  into  a  social 
revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Kerenskv  revolution  there 
developed  really  a  state  of  anarchy,  did  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I  said,  it  was  because  of  this  state  of  anarchy  that 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  found  it  possible  to  take  over  the  government. 

The  soldiers  were  throwing  down  their  guns  and  marching  away 
from  the  trenches.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  have  told  me  that  thev  did  that 
where  they  never  even  heard  the  word  Bolsheviki.  It  was  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  forces  that  were  driving  them. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  word  "  Bolshe- 
viki"? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  asked  a  Russian  what  his  definition  of  the  word 
*'  Bolsheviki "  was,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  the  shortest  cut  to  socialism.'^ 

May  I  just  return  to  this  other  view  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you.  I  just 
wanted  to  know,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  what  the  Russian  definition 
of  that  word  was. 

Mr.  WiMiiAMS.  Will  you  picture  the  Russian  soldiers  in  those  con- 
ditions that  everybody  admits  they  were  in,  and  then  imagine  the 
representative  of  the  Kerensky  government  going  to  one  of  these 
soldiers  and  saying,  "  Glorious  Russian  soldier,  now  for  the  glory  of 
great  Russia  we  will  fight  until  we  take  Constantinople."  And  they 
said,  "  We  do  not  want  Constantinople.  We  want  peace."  And  then 
those  Russian  soldiers  began  to  think  "  This  Russian  government  of 
Kerensky  is  an  imperialistic  government.  It  wants  to  take  other 
people's  land.  We  do  not  want  other  people  to  take  our  land,  nor 
are  we  willing  to  fight  in  order  to  take  other  people's  land."  They 
would  say,  "  our  government  seems  to  be  just  as  imperialistic  as  Ger- 
many itself."  Then  there  began  to  come  into  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  soldiers  the  idea  that  the  allies  themselves  had  imperialistic  de- 
signs of  taking  land  and  other  spoils,  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

The  same  way  with  the  workman.  He  was  seized  with  this  desire. 
The  Kerensky  government  would  not  give  him  what  he  wanted,  which 
was  some  control  over  the  factories. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  go  back  into  the  psychology  of  the  Russian 
worker's  mind,  if  possible,  and  remember  that  he  was  told  that  he 
was  a  free  man.  "  A  free  man,^'  he  reasoned  "  has  some  control  over 
his  life.     My  life  I  spend,  for  the  largest  part,  in  the  factories. 
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Therefore,  I  think  I  ought  to  have  some  control  over  the  fuctories.** 
Therefore,  when  the  Kerensky  government  gave  him  no  control  over 
the  factories,  he,  in  a  verv  anart'histic  way,  seized  the  factories,  in 
many  cases,  and  the  result  was  the  destruction  of  machinery  and 
materials,  such  as  has  been  told  about  in  those  cases.  It  was  the  same 
way  with  the  land.  The  peasants  were  taking  it  over,  willv  nilly, 
as  they  pleased,  and  the  result  was  confusion,  and  an  addeil  ttisUx*a- 
tion  of  industry  and  political  life. 

In  answer  to  these  demands,  of  land  for  the  peasants,  peai*e  for  the 
people,  and  factories  for  the  workers,  the  Kei-ensky  government,  with 
its  young  and  inexperienced  ministers,  could  do  nothing  at  all  but 
say.  "  Wait  until  the  end  of  the  war.**  and  then  after  that  they  said 
"tVait  until  the  Constituent  Assembly:**  and  month  after  month 
passed  by,  and  month  by  month  gi'ew  t^e  unrest  and  the  ancer  of  the 
l)eopie,  and  the  people  said,  '*  If  this  weak  thing  that  calls  itself  a 
government  can  ao  nothing  at  all,  we  ourselves  ai'e  ffoing  to  do  some- 
thiDg."  We  saw  this  gi'eat  upheaval  of  the  people  iiesinng  to  possess 
themselves  of  peace  and  land  and  factories;  what  in  reality  they  were 
doing  was  brmging  Russia  to  the  verge  of  chaos  and  anaivhv  and 
ruin.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  exaggerated  pictuiT.  What  did  the 
Kerensky  government  do  i  It  sent  to  them  tlie  best  P^<^pl^  it  had,  the 
*' grandfather "  and  the  "grandmother"  of  the  people,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Breshkovsky,  a  great  and  noble  spirit.  But  the  gi^vernment  had 
lost  all  control  over  the  people  and  the  people's  orgitnizations.  As 
Tschaikowsky  said,  the  people  had  swept  way  on  past  him  in  this 
great,  elemental  movement.  Then  thei^e  were  two  gi'eat  leaders  of  the 
Mensheviki,  Tseretelli  and  Tscheidze. 

Tseretelli  had  just  come  from  his  long  years'  imprisonment  in 
Siberia.  He  had  been  the  leader  of  the  lator  party  in  the  Duma. 
Both  of  them  had  been  trusted  by  the  people.  They  were  very  elo- 
quent men.  They  were  asked  to  unloose  their  eloquence  upon  the 
masses,  and  put  a  stop  to  what  the  Kerenskv  government  said  was 
the  insane  dematids  of  the  masses.  They  miglit  just  as  well  have  un- 
lossed  their  eloquence  at  a  volcano.  Then  the  Kerensky  government 
issued  orders  and  resolutions.  They  might  as  well  have  issued  tlieir 
orders  and  resolutions  to  an  earthquake.  When  the  government  sent 
out  detachments  to  put  down  uprisings  these  detachments  used  to  go 
over  to  the  side  of  the  people.  And  hei^e,  in  that  condition  of  disin- 
tegration and  dislocation  of  industry,  you  had  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment, with  the  ministers  falling  in  and  out  of  office,  and  the  allies 
trying  to  keep  it  alive  by  hyperdermic  injections  of  threats  and 
promises;  but  it  availed  nothing.  The  Kerensky  government  in  a 
situation  which  demanded  the  strength  of  a  giant  was  as  weak  and 
helpless  as  a  babe. 

Senator  OvfTrmax.  Did  you  know  Kerensky? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  did  not  know  Kerensky  very  well.  I  just 
met  him  incidentally.     I  had  no  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  him. 

That  was  the  condition.  Senator,  tliat  j)revailed  in  September  and 
in  October  of  1917. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  anything  but  a  viewpoint — a  pnrtisan 
viewpoint,  if  you  please — of  the  masses  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
spent  my  time,  just  as  I  believe  that  the  viewpoint  that  has  been 
generally  expressed  in  this  committee  is  a  partisan  viewpoint  of  the 
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people  who  have  lived  with  those  who  have  lost  out  in  the  revolution, 
because  the  revolution  is  a  very  unfortunate  affair  for  some  people,  as 
it  is  fortunate  for  others.  There  are  winnere  and  losers — ^just  like 
in  everything  else — and  the  losers  suffer  a  great  deal.  I  am  not  so  de- 
void of  all  imagination  as  not  to  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
who  have  lived  in  the  roof  garden  of  life  and  have  suddenly  had  to 
step  out  and  go  to  work;  and  of  the  sufferings  also  of  people  who 
have  been  forcibly  dispossessed  of  their  property.  I  know  something 
of  the  conditions  of  those  people,  and  I  know  something  of  their 
suffering  and  dismay.  This  has  been  reflected  in  America  by  almost 
every  person  that  has  been  allowed  to  speak,  because  these  people 
have  lived  with  that  class — the  losers — who  are  full  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment, embitterment  and  rancor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  know  that  as  there  are  people 
who  lose  out  in  a  revolution  there  are  others  who  win^  and  the  vast 
masses  of  the  people  are  winners  in  this  revolution,  and  they  are  just 
as  happy  as  the  others  are  sjid,  and  they  hail  the  revolution  just  as 
gloriously  and  joyfully  as  the  others  condemn  it. 

I  am  presenting  the  partisan  viewpoint  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
toward  the  revolution  and  the  soviet  and  the  present  leaders. 

Senator  Overman.  So  you  say  these  men  are,  speaking  from  a  par- 
tisan standpoint,  against  the  Bolsheviki,  as  you  are,  speaking  from  a 
partisan  standpoint,  for  them ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  WiULiAMS.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  fact.  It  is 
simply  because  I  know  that  eveiy  situation  has  two  aspects,  and  be- 
cause one  side  has  presented  its  side  and  has  had  every  opportunity 
to  present  fully  its  side  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  public  forum,  in 
committees,  etc.,  that  I  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  present  that  side 
of  the  situation.  I  have  felt  called  upon,  out  of  my  own  feelings 
toward  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  to  try  to  articulate  their  view- 
point and  their  attitude  toward  the  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  would  not  place — ^I  must  call  her  the 
"grandmother"  of  the  revolution  because  I  do  not  remember  the 
name — in  the  group  of  partisans  against  the  Bolsheviki,  against  the 
soviet  that  you  spoke  of,  would  you? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  prefer  not  to  dwell  upon  her  psychology 
and  her  mind,  because  I  have  every  reverence,  as  everybody  has,  ror 
her  past.  I  know  this,  that  Madam  Breshkovsky  loved  the  peasants 
and  loved  Kerensky.  Kerensky  was  the  idol  of  her  heart.  The 
Soviets  came  and  took  the  peasants  away  from  her,  and  then  went  out 
and  took  the  government  away  from  iterensky :  and  I  know  that  as 
a  human  being  she  can  not  help  being  prejudiced  by  that  situation. 

Senator  Wolcott.  She  undoubtedly  speaks  as  a  person  who  has 
intense  sympathy  with  the  Russian  people.  That  is  an  element  in 
her  psychological  make-up. 

Mr.  WnjJAMS.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Senator  Woix^ott.  She  does  not  speak  from  the  viewpoint  of  one 
who  has  lived  in  ease  and  comfort,  surrounded  with  luxuries? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  but  this  is  a  very  striking  point.  In  the 
soviet  government — I  refuse  to  say  that  there  is  a  Bolshevist  gov- 
ernment in  Russia ;  there  is  a  soviet  government,  which  is  composed 
of  several  political  parties,  and  the  latest  news  that  we  have  is  that 
the  present  soviet  government  has  not  only  been  joined  by  Maxim 
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Gorky,  the  great  leader,  but  also  by  Martoff,  the  Menslievik  leader, 
and  by  men  like  Tehemoff,  the  gresit  leader  of  the  social  revolu- 
tionists, who  have  gone  over  to  the  soviet  government  and  are  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  Lenine,  In  the  soviet  government  you  will 
find  in  every  soviet  that  four  out  of  five  of  the  members  of  the  soviet 
are  young  men,  35  or  40  years  of  age,  perhaps  9  out  of  10  of  them. 
Thev  are  all  enthusiasts  for  this  new  order  of  societv  Avhich  thev  are 
trying  to  create,  while  it  happens  that  most  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Soviets  are  very  old  revolutionists ;  some  of  them  over  70  years  of  age. 
Tliese  old  revolutionary  leaders,  who  are  the  heroes  of  American  life 
and  who  have  done  gi*eat  work  in  the  past,  are,  after  all,  the  leadere 
of  the  past,  while  the  leaders  of  the  present  are  the  younger  and  more 
vital  forces.  I  think  it  is  true  to  state  that  in  the  Soviets  four  out  of 
five  of  the  members  are  under  35  or  40  yeai-s  of  age,  and  that  they  are 
the  leaders  of  the  futnre. 

Xow,  if  I  may,  let  me  return  to  the  situation  in  1917,  Avith  these 
peasants  seizing  the  estates  and  the  workers  seizing  the  factories  and 
the  soldiers  deserting  from  the  trenches.  In  this  situation  there 
was  a  group  of  people  that  seemed  to  understand  what  was  going 
on  in  Russia,  a  group  of  people  who  had  a  set  of  brains ;  a  group  of 
people  who  understood  that  for  a  spontaneous,  elemental,  deep- 
running,  radical  movement  only  a  deep-running,  radical  program 
would  suffice;  a  group  of  people  who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
masses,  and  therefore  knew  how  to  tetke  these  elemental  energies  and 
direct  them  to  some  constructive  purpose;  a  group  of  people  who 
understood  the  people,  and  therefore  to  whom  the  people  would 
listen.  And  now,  in  this  case,  I  refer  not  to  the  Soviet  but  to  the 
party  of  the  Bolsheviks.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  they  understood 
the  people  or  that  they  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  because  they 
were  the  people.  The  Bolshevik  party  was  made  up  primarily  of 
members  of  the  working  classes.  It  did  not  have  as  many  educated 
or  members  of  the  intelligentsia  as  the  Menshevik  party  or  the  So- 
cialist-revolutionary party.  It  was  primarily  the  party  of  the 
working  class,  and  naturally  the  working  people  understood  what 
the  working  people  wanted.  The  Bolsheviks  spoke  the  people's  lan- 
guages, they  thought  the  people's  thoughts,  and  could  articulate  the 
people's  ideas. 

It  happens  that  the  Bolshevik  party  has  among  them  some  of  the 
intelligentsia.  We  know  of  such  characters  here  as  Ij(»nine  and 
Trotzky,  and  there  are  others  like  Lunacharsky,  KoUontay,  Tchitcho- 
rin,  etc. 

There  was  this  group  of  the  intelligentsia  in  this  party.  They 
spoke  a  great  many  languages,  some  of  them  having  written  any- 
where from  3  to  20  volumes  on  various  subjects.  They  adjudged  the 
situation  and  adjusted  themselves  to  it.  These  people  had  a  very 
sublime  faith  in  the  great  natural  impulses  and  movement  of  the 
people.  I  think  that  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  man 
who  is  a  democrat  and  the  man  who  is  not  a  democrat.  The  true 
democrat  is  one  who  trusts  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo])le:  that  even 
though  at  times  they  are  very  crass  and  crude,  in  general  their  im- 
pulses are  directed  toward  the  right  goal.  I  think  the  Bolshevik 
intelligentsia  in  particular  had  a  sublime  faith  in  the  peo])le.  The 
believed  literally  that  "  the  emancipation  of  the  vast  masses  of  wo^ 
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ers  should  come  from  the  workers  themselves  "  and  not  from  some 
scheme  that  the  intelligentsia,  getting  together,  would  rig  up  out  of 
their  minds  and  superimpose  upon  the  people.  I  remember  a  group 
of  workmen  from  a  factory  came  to  Lenine  and  ksked  him  how  to 
run  the  factory.  He  held  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  How  do  I  know 
how  to  run  it?  I  do  not  know  how  to  run  it.  You  go  and  try,  and 
come  back  and  tell  me  what  vou  did,  and  then  I  will  try  to  learn 
from  your  blunders  and  mistakes,  and,"  he  added  humorously,  "  will 
WTite  a  book  about  it." 

And  then  I  think  that  the  Bolshevik  intelligentsia  had  a  very  dis- 
tinct love  for  the  people.  That  may  be  verv  emotional  and  senti- 
mental, but  there  are  people  who  do  take  a  foy  in  mixing  with  the 
multitudes  who  may  be  ignorant  and  sometimes  crass,  sometimes  un- 
couth, and  yet  they  feel  that  in  them  are  the  real  values  which  come 
up  out  of  the  soil.  I  met  one  of  these  Bolsheviks  at  Voladarski,  who 
was  working  about  18  hours  a  day,  and  he  told  me,  "I  have  had 
moi*e  joy  working  with  the  people  in  the  last  eight  months  than  40 
men  ought  to  have  in  all  their  lives." 

This  Bolshevik  intelligentsia  was  different  from  the  other  intelli- 
gentsia in  this:  The  others  said,  "Yes;  let  the  people  rule,  but  let 
them  rule  through  us."  The  Bolshevik  intelligentsia  said,  "  Let  the 
i:)eople  rule  themselves."  The  other  intelligentsia  said,  "We  know 
what  is  good  for  the  people,  and  therefore  we  will  give  it  to  them." 
The  Bolshevik  intelligentsia  said,  "  Jjet  the  people  find  out  what  they 
want  themselves,  and  we  will  try  to  aid  them  in  gaining  their  de- 
sires." 

Then  the  Bolsheviks  said,  "This  Kerensky  government  has  no 
force;  it  has  no  authority;  nobody  respects  it.  The  cabinet  is  a 
Aveakling.  In  the  meantime,  workmen  and  peasants,  look  at  the 
organization  that  you  yourselves  have  built  out  of  your  own  conscious- 
ness, and  that  is  a  living  thing."    They  pointed  to  the  soviet. 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  human  history  that  three 
<lays  after  the  fall  of  the  first  revolution  there  sprang  up  in  every 
town,  in  every  village,  in  every  city  this  new  organization  called  the 
soviet. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  fall  of  the  first 
revolution  "? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  mean  the  fall  of  the  Czar  in  the  first  revolution 
in  March,  1917.  Afterwards  came  the  springing  up  of  these  Soviets 
all  over  the  land.  I  was  talking  with  a  commander,  who  said  that 
his  ship  was  in  Italian  waters,  and  that  two  days  after  the  first  revo- 
lution his  crew  organized  itself  into  a  soviet  which  was  an  exact 
replica  of  the  soviet  that  was  organized  in  Petrograd,  and  they  had 
had  no  intercommunication  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Soviets  in  1905.  It  is  a  phenomenon  that,  being  that  far  apart,  there 
should  spring  into  being  this  new  government  apparatus. 

The  Czar  was  dethroned,  and  the  revolution  was  made,  as  all  revo- 
lutions are  made,  by  the  hungry  masses.  *  From  the  Viborg  section 
they  came  out  on  the  streets  of  Petrograd.  They  came  on  despite  the 
Cossack  patrols  on  the  Vensky  and  despite  the  machine  guns  of  the 
police.  Miliukov,  seeing  the  great  throng  bearing  the  red  flag,  said, 
"There  goes  the  Eussian  revolution,  and  it  will  be  crushed  in  15 
minutes.''    But  the  workmen  came  on,  until  their  bodies  littered  the 
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streets  of  Petrograd.  But  still  they  came  on,  singing  and  pleading 
with  soldiei^s  and  Cossacks  until  they  came  over  to  the  people's  side 
and  made  the  revolution.  WTien  it  was  made,  then  appeared  upon 
the  scene  other  pei^onalities — law*yers,  politicians,  etc.  They  said^ 
'•  Xoble  workingmen,  you  go  back  to  the  factories ;  brave  soldiers, 
you  go  back  to  the  trenches;  and  glorious  peasants,  you  go  back  to 
the  land.  We  are  willing  to  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  this  great  government,  which  is  a  very  difficidt  task/' 
The  Russian  people  are  very  tractable  and  obedient  and  patient,  and 
they  went  back.  But  they  are  also  a  very  intelligent  people,  and 
before  they  Avent  back  they  organized  themselves  into  these  little 
groups.  Every  munition  factory  sent  men  they  trusted,  1  from 
every  500  of  their  members;  every  glassworks,  every  brickyard, 
every  shop  or  mill  of  any  kind  did  likewise ;  every  teachers'  organi- 
zation was  asked  to  send  a  teacher,  and  every  engineers'  organiza- 
tion to  send  an  engineer,  and  then  they  called  themselves  a  soviet. 
Thus  in  every  soviet  there  are  people  who  know  about  the  different 
trades;  miners  who  know  about  mining  and  teachers  who  know 
about  teaching  and  engineers  who  know  about  engineering.  They 
ai*e  the  best  men  in  their  respective  trades.  They  are  elected  accord- 
ing to  groups  and  occupations,  while  in  all  our  congressional  and  ad- 
ministrative bodies  they  are  elected  according  to  geographical  dis- 
tricts. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  they  have  one  central  place  where  these  dele- 
gates go? 

Mr.  Williams.  Every  town  has  its  soviet  building. 

Senator  Overman.  I  understand:  but  do  you  have  any  central  place 
where  these  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  send  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  this  way:  In  Vladivostok,  in 
Irkutsk,  and  in  Kiev,  according  to  the  size  of  tne  district,  the  district 
or  the  city  soviet  selects  a  delegate,  and  he  is  sent  to  Moscow,  and  they 
have  evei-y  three  months  in  Moscow  an  all-Russian  congress  of  Sovi- 
ets, in  which  there  are  1,200  to  1,500  delegates.  The  last  congress  I 
attended  there  were  about  1,400  delegates,  of  whom,  roughly  speak- 
ing, 800  were  of  the  two  sections  of  Bolsheviks,  about  300  left  social 
revolutionists,  about  150  Mensheviks,  and  there  were  about  100  of 
some  other  parties  and  about  19  anarchists.  These  delegates  were 
regularly  elected  and  sent  to  this  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets. 
That  congress  meets  every  three  months  and  passes  upon  all  the  de- 
crees and  orders  and  all  the  general  laws  that  have  been  made  by  what 
is  called  the  executive  committee.  The  executive  committee  is  a  body 
that  is  elected  by  the  soviet  congress.  It  is  like  oqr  Congress.  This 
central  executive  committee  remains  after  the  all-Russian  congress 
dissolves.  The  gi'eat  all-Russian  congress  keeps  in  session  only  10 
days  or  two  weeks,  and  on  dissolving  leaves  l)ehind  this  executive 
committee  of  250  members.  Then  the  cabinet  or  council  of  people's^ 
commissars  is  responsible  to  this  executive  committee,  which  at  any 
time  can  appoint  and  dismiss  any  of  the  members  of  the  council  of 
people's  commissars.  Now,  that  is  ix)ughly  a  sketch  of  the  soviet 
form  of  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  these  people  who  actually  administer  the- 
powers  of  government  are  the  commissars  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Wolcoit.  They  are  not  elected  by  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Wtixtams.  They  are  not  elected  directly  by  the  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  elected  by  the  central  executive  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Which  in  turn  is  elected  by  the  all-Russian  con- 
gress of  Soviets? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Which  in  turn  is  made  up  of  delegates  selected 
bv  the  local  Soviets  ? 

Mr.  WiLLiA3is.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Which,  in  turn,  are  elected  by  the  people? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  that  the  rulers  of  Russia  are  four  times  re- 
moved from  the  people? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  Senator:  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  crucial  objections  to  the  soviet  system,  as 
com|)ared  to  such  a  system  as,  perhaps,  we  have  in  America. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I'^nder  that  svstem  the  rulers  of  the  countrv 
are  more  removed  from  the  body  of  the  people  than  the  rulers  of  this 
country  are  from  the  body  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  the  electioneering  system  is  concerned, 
yes.  You  nuist  remember  that  the  All-Russian  congress  of  Soviets 
meets  every  three  months  and  reflects  any  changes  in  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  withdraw  any  member  at 
any  time.     For  example,  here  is  an  instance 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  wait  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  WiLijAMs.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  executive  council  elects  these  commissars- 


that  is,  the  rulers;  and  how  often  is  the  executive  committee  elected? 

Mr.  Williams.  Every  time  the  All-Russian  congress  of  Soviets 
jueets  it  has  a  right  to  draw  out  any  of  the  commissars :  so  that  it  is 
only  three  months.  When  it  meets  every  three  months  it  passes  on 
all  the  laws  and  all  the  decrees  and  matters  that  have  been  issued  by 
the  central  executive  committee  and  by  the  council  of  people's  com- 
missars; so  that  at  any  time  it  can  withdraw  any  member.  A 
new  executive  committee  is  left  behind  everv  three  months. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes;  the  All-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  meets 
every  three  months;  but  how  often  are  the  members  of  the  executive 
conniiittee  of  the  All-Russian  congi-ess  of  Soviets  elected? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  elected  every  three  months.  I  think, 
Senator,  vour  statement  about  the  remoteness  of  these  indirect 
mandates  from  the  people  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  valid  criticism  on  a  soviet  order  of  government ;  and  that 
is  the  only  reason  that,  so  far  as  I  am  a  partisan  or  making  a  plea, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Russians  try  out  this  new  kind  of  state  appa- 
ratus, and  try  to  perfect  it  as  they  can.  Perhaps  they  cai/work  out  an 
organization  there  that  may  l)e  better  than  our  organization.  Per- 
haps not.  Perhaps  it  can  not  be  worked  out  better  than  our  organiza- 
tion. But  it  is  certainly  valuable  from  a  laboratory  point  of  view  to 
try  out  a  new  order  of  government  which  may  be  more  reflective  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people  and  which  may  be  more  consistent  w  ith  the 
new  industrial  and  economic  situation.     I  think  it  would.  Senator.     I 
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do  not  know.  But  that  is  the  plea  I  make  for  letting  Russia  alone, 
to  see  a  test  made  of  a  social  order  different  from  anything  we  have 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Now,  to  return,  if  I  may,  to  those  Soviets  which  were  gix)wing  up 
in  the  summer  of  1918.  They  were  growing  up  on  every  side.  The 
people  were  learning  to  speak  in  them.  As  Mr.  Root  has  said,  "  Rus- 
sia became  a  nation  of  100,000,000  orators,'*  and  the  floodgates  of 
speech  burst  around  these  forums  of  the  people.  They  learned  also 
at  that  time  to  get  together  and  to  work  together.  There  were  very 
many  tremendous  bhmdei*s;  but  out  of  it  all  this — a  soviet  system — 
was  growing  up.  The  local  Soviets  were  being  slowly  linked  up 
together  into  a  vast  network  spread  over  the  country.  And  when  the 
Kerensky  organization  displayed  its  utter  weakness,  the  only  part 
tliat  the  Bolshevik  played  in  this  matter  was  to  come  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  and  say,  *'  Here  is  an  organization  that  has  been  built 
out  of  your  own  brains,  out  of  your  own  hearts."  They  pointed  to  the 
soviet.  They  said,  '"  It  has  power,  it  has  authority,*it  has  organiz- 
ing ability,  and  if  you  want  a  government  that  will  give  you  land  and 
l)eace,  and  *' 

Senator  Wolcott.  Bread. 

Mr.  WnjLiAMS.  ''And  factories — ^there  it  is.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  taking  it  over."  In  other  words,  it  is  true  that  inside  of  that  old 
government  machine  there  had  grown  up  an  entirely  new  structure 
which  had  the  indorsement  of  the  people,  which  the  old  govern- 
mental machine  did  not  have.  And,  so,  when  the  so-called  Bolshevik 
revolution  occurred,  it  was  verj  simple.  The  Bolshevik  announced 
openly  in  advance  that  the  Soviets  were  going  to  assume  the  powers 
of  government ;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  the  real  government  of  Rus- 
sia, because  there  was  no  other  power  in  that  country.  They  pub- 
licly announced  the  date  practically  on  which  they  were  going  to 
take  over  the  government  in  Petrograd.  It  was  as  simple  as  Uiat. 
They  went  down  to  the  Marensky  Palace,  where  the  members  of  the 
body  calling  itself  the  government  of  Russia  assembled,  and  they 
told  these  people  that  they  must  go  home,  because  they  did  not  rep- 
resent the  Russian  people.  They  went  to  the  provisional  government, 
which  was  in  the  Winter  Palace^  They  surrounded  it  and  shot  one 
shell  into  the  Winter  Palace,  and  then  began  shooting  blank  cartridges. 
That  is  the  only  force  they  used  against  the  Kerensky  government, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  any  government  or  institution  shows  its 
right  to  live  and  its  claim  to  life  by  the  number  of  people  who  will 
come  to  its  rescue.  We  know  this,  that  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  in  danger,  uncounted  millions,  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people,  would  rally  to  its  rescue,  because  it  has,  as  a  whole,  the 
masses  that  have  that  attitude  toward  it.  But  in  Russia,  when  the 
Kerensky  government  was  in  danger,  the  only  people  who  rallied  to 
it  were  the  Women's  Battalion,  a  few  junkers,  and  a  few  detached 
Cossack  organizations  over  the  country.  The  so-called  Bolshevik  rev- 
olution was  accomplished  in  Petrograd  without  the  killing  of  more 
than  15  or  18  people,  and  those  were  mostly  Bolshevik  themselves, 
who,  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  Winter  Palace,  were  shot  by  the 
junkers  from  the  inside.  The  junkers  lost  one  man,  and  I  believe  one 
of  the  women  of  the  Women's  Battalion  fainted. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "junkers"? 
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Mr.  Williams.  "  Junker  "  is  a  word  taken  from  the  German,  and 
means  the  landowner  class,  the  young  officers  who  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  Prussian  military  machine.  So  they  apply  the  word  to  young 
military  officers  of  Russia  who  are  in  training  in  the  schools  largely. 

Well,  may  I  state  here,  may  I  interject  here,  seeing  that  you  are 
giving  me  such  a  patient  hearing,  that  it  was  about  that  time,  while 
it  was  very  quiet  in  Petrograd,  that  the  report  went  out  that  200 
women  in  the  Women's  Battalion  had  been  assaulted.  It  was  said 
that  the  Bolsheviki  had  assaulted  those  women.  In  the  Daily  News^ 
which  was  an  English  paper,  it  was  asserted  over  and  over  again  that 
Gen.  Knox,  of  the  British  Mission,  had  gone  to  Smolny  to  protest 
against  the  assaulting  of  these  200  women  of  the  battalion,  yet  when 
we  were  detailed  by  the  Duma  we  went  to  one  of  the  bitterest  anti- 
soviet  person,  Madame  Tykova,  the  wife  of  Harold  Williams,  and 
she  insisted  that  the  Duma  had  examined  the  whole  matter.  The 
fact  was  that  these  women  had  been  treated  with  courtesv,  and  while 
they  had  been  told  to  disband  and  go  home  no  affront  had  been 
offered  them.  I  only  say  that  because  everywhere  in  Petrograd  the 
rumor  had  been  to  the  effect  that  the  Women's  Battalion  had  been 
assaulted.  Therefore  when  men  come  to  you  here  from  Petrograd 
and  say  that  some  one  said  this  or  that,  some  one  reported  to  him 
such  and  such  facts,  he  is  repeating  those  same  rumors,  those  same 
old  tales  which  we  were  fed  on  over  and  over  again,  and  which  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  found  were  untrue.  Senators,  if  I  believed 
one-half  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  by  those  who  are  ag£^inst 
this  workers'  and  peasants'  government  in  Russia,  if  I  credited  one- 
half  of  the  brutalities,  I  would  heartily  agree  that  the  whole  bimch 
of  the  Bolsheviks  should  be  hanged.  Of  course,  I  know  that  there 
were  cruelties,  brutalities,  and  horrors,  so  that  I  want  to  use  any 
influence  I  have  against  any  brutal  class  war.  But,  as  Eansome 
has  said,  if  "these  men  in  the  soviet  fail,  they  will  fail  with  clean 
hearts,  trying  to  do  the  best  they  could  under  the  terrible  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  placed."  That  November  revolution 
occurred  in  Petrograd  without  practically  the  killing  of  a  single 
being.  At  Moscow  the  taking  over  of  the  government  by  the  Soviet 
was  accomplished  by  the  killing  of  probably  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
should  say,  of  1,000  people.  Some  people  put  it  at  2,000.  I  know  that 
600  Bolsheviks  were  killed^  In  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia,  there  was  con- 
siderable fighting  and  killing.  The  city  is  badly  shot  up,  as  were 
other  places  throughout  the  country.  But  on  the  whole  the  assump- 
tion of  authority  over  this  vast  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Ulcraine,  I  think,  was  accom- 
plished without  the  killing  of  more  than  1  in  5,000,  I  should  say,  of 
the  population.  And  may  I  add  this,  that  up  until  June,  1918,  when 
the  soviet  power  had  absolute  control  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Ukraine,  when  there  was  no  rival  authority 
that  could  challenge  the  soviet,  if  you  take  all  of  the  most  exaggerated 
estimates  as  to  killings,  the  people  lost  in  the  street  fighting  of  Irkutsk 
and  in  Kiev,  the  peasant  outbreaks  in  the  villages  and  the  provinces, 
the  number  who  were  killed,  if  you  add  that  all  up  and  divide  it,  not 
into  the  3,000,000  of  the  American  Revolution  or  the  23,000,000  of 
the  French  Revolution  but  the  180,000,000  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
you  will  behold  a  revolution  which  was  big  and  tremendous;  you 
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might  not  agree  with  it,  you  probably  do  noU  but  it  was  a  revolution 
that  was  on  fundamentallj  great  principles,  and  it  was  accomplished 
without  the  killing  of  more  than  1, 1  think,  out  of  1,000  population, 
even  by  the  most  exaggerated  estimates  that  are  given  by  the  op- 
ponentii  of  the  soviet  government.    And  remember  in  June,  1918 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  do  vou  think  the  total  number 
killed? 

ilr.  Williams.  You  know  it  is  said  that  there  are  thi^ee  kinds  of 
lies — lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics — ^and  I  do  not  dai'e  proffer  any 
exact  statistics  upon  the  number  that  have  been  killed. 

Senator  0>'ermax.  You  can  give  your  own  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Williams-  3Iy  own  judgment  is — I  made  a  very  eai-eful 
analysis  at  different  times  up  to  June,  11>1S,  which  was  until  the 
allied  intervention — that  at  the  outside  there  were  killed  in  !March 
in  Eussia,  from  March,  1917,  to  June,  1918,  between  40,0lK)  and  50,(X)0 
of  the  population  in  the  revolution,  and  that  occurred  in  all  the 
open  fighting  as  well  as  some  of  the  cruel  stuff  that  went  on  behind 
doors.  In  other  words,  I  would  be  willing  to  argue  with  any  op- 
ponent on  the  other  side  that  up  until  June,  1918,  after  14  months  of 
the  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  firm  order  of  the  soviet 
republic,  there  was  not  killed  more  than  1  in  1,000  of  the  population 
of  Russia. 

You  know  that  ilr.  Francis  boasted  that  in  Vologda,  a  city  of  00,000 
population,  the  whole  transfer  was  made  without  the  killing  of  a 
single  man. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  Did  vou  ever  meet  the  woman  who  was  the 
commander  of  the  women's  Battalion  of  Death  i 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  know  anything  about  her  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Only  very  vaguely.  I  have  read  very  little  about 
her.  I  know  one  reporter  who  has  been  mentioned  in  this  room, 
Bessie  Beatty,  who  lived  with  the  women's  battalion  for  a  short  time 
and  knew  them  very  intimately. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  have  a  book,  the  title  of  which  is  "  Yashka,"* 
written  bv  Maria  Botchkareva. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  read  some  extracts  from  the  book. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  have  not  read  all  the  book,  but  my  eye  was 
arrested  by  this  statement,  which  she  makes  as  throwing  some  light 
on  the  conditions  in  Petrogi'ad  with  respect  to  the  slaying  of  people. 
She  arrived  in  Petrograd  January  18,  1918.  She  said  this  of  condi- 
tions when  she  arrived  [reading]  : 

Red  terror  was  rampant  in  the  city.  The  river  was  full  of  corpses  of  shiin 
and  lynched  officers.  Those  who  were  alive  were  inwrn  awful  condition,  in  fear 
of  showing  themselves  in  public  because  of  the  ni(»b  spirit,  and  therefore  on 
the  verge  of  death  from  starvati(»n.  Even  more  harrowing  was  the  situation 
in  the  country.  It  was  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  so  rapidly  that  some 
kind  of  immediate  action  was  imperative. 

Now,  that  statement  of  hers  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  what 
you  saw  there. 

Mr.  Williams.  Absolutely  it  does  not,  Senator;  and  may  I  only 
add  in  reference  to  that  this  statement  here,  which  I  can  make  very 
categorically.  I  think  that  book  was  written  by  some  press  agent 
and*not  by  herself,  and  was  played  up  to  catch  the  average  American.. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  do  you  say  you  think  that? 
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Mr.  Williams.  She  can  not  write  English.  I  think  she  is  an 
illiterate  woman. 

Senator  Wolcott.  She  could  write  Russian? 

Mr.  Williams.  1  am  not  sure.  Of  course,  she  could  make  those 
statements.  In  opposition  to  those  statements  about  the  horrors  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  in  January,  February,  March,  and  April, 
1918,  there  are  at  least  10  available  witnesses  who  would  come  here. 
First  of  all  there  were  the  three  women  correspondents  who  were 
there  at  this  time.  Every  one  of  them  will  tell  you  that  it  was  as 
safe  to  walk  the  streets  of  Moscow  or  Petrograd  as  it  was  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Chicago  or  New  York,  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  committee, 
you  decide  to  ask  men  like  Maj.  Thacher,  or  Col.  Robins,  or  Yarros, 
or  Humphries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  any  of  the  men  connected  with 
the  Friends'  Mission,  they  will  make  the  statement  that  I  am  now 
making — ^that  they  saw  nothing  of  these  things  that  this  woman 
savs  in  this  book  that  she  saw. 

Furthermore,- while  the  subject  of  violence  is  up,  may  I  make  this 
statement  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  workers  and  peasants? 
it  is  said  that  Buckley  said  of  Edmund  Burke,  that  Burke  had  so 
much  sympathy  for  the  sufferings — he  was  referring  to  the  French 
Revolution  when  Burke  took  a  stand  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— ^lie  said  that  Burke  had  so  much  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  present  that  he  had  forgotten  the  sufferingjs  by  which  they  had 
been  evoked.  So  I  would  like  to  have  you  get  into  the  background 
of  your  minds  a  picture  of  what  the  peasants  of  Russia  had  to  en- 
dure. I  would  like  to  take  you  into  Ukraine.  As  I  went  there  in  a 
zemstvo  wagon  we  came  to  a  little  village  in  the  valley,  and  there 
about  the  zemstvo  wagon  300  women,  40  old  men  and  boys  crowded 
around,  and  I  asked  them  how  many  had  heard  of  George  Washing- 
ton. There  was  1.  I  asked  how  many  had  heard  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  there  were  5.  Two,  perhaps,  had  heard  of  Kerensky,  about 
300  of  Tolstoi.  And  then  I  made  a  blunder  and  asked  them  how 
many  had  lost  anyone  in  the  great  war,  and  nearly  every  hand  went 
up  before  my  face,  and  like  a  winter  wind  blowing  "through  the 
trees  there  went  a  moan  over  that  crowd,  and  I  realized  the  horror 
that  was  in  their  lives.  A  little  boy  ran  out  of  the  crowd  crying, 
"  My  brother.  They  killed  my  brother."  Two  old  peasants  fell  upon 
the  wheel  of  the  wagon,  and  in  the  passion  of  their  grief  shook  the 
wagon.  The  women  wept  as  I  had  never  seen  women  weep  in  my 
life.  Why  was  there  so  much  grief?  Because  the  village  had  been 
stripped  bare  of  the  men  that  had  marched  away  to  the  front  by  the 
millions  and  now  were  coming  back  crippled,  eyeless,  and  armless. 

Mr.  Humes.  "When  was  this? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  summer  of  1917. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  talking  to  them  in  Russian  or  in  English? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  had  an  interpreter  and  tried  to  talk  some  Russian, 
too.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  where  these  men  were.  They  were 
in  the  greatest  grave  of  the  world,  that  ran  from  Riga  to  the  Black 
Sea.  The  peasants  marched  out  with  clubs  in  their  hands  and  were 
mowed  down  by  the  German  machine  guns.  The  munitions  had  been 
sent  and  dumped  in  the  snow  in  Archangel,  because  car's  were  scarce, 
because  of  the  bribery  of  the  old  officers,  but  these  same  cars  wtsre 
unloaded  and  reloaded  with  champagne,  Parisian  dresses,  and  sent 
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back  to  Moscow.  In  Moscow  life  was  gfood.  In  the  trenches  it  was 
dark  and  bloody,  and  in  these  homes  it  was  bitter.  The  hearts  and 
arms  of  the  women  were  aching  for  the  men  who  never  would  return. 
Hold  this  picture  there  of  this  suffering  and  cruelty  as  the  back- 
ground of  the  peasants'  and  workers'  life.  You  know  very  well  of  the 
thousands  of  these  peasants  and  workere  that  came  before  the  C74ar 
and  pleaded  with  him  for  fair  play,  and  he  shot  them  down  in  the 
Winter  Palace  Square.  You  know  of  the  thousands  who  rotted  in 
prison,  and  the  thousands  that  left  their  bloodstain  in  the  snows  of 
Siberia.  And  I  have  seen.  Senator,  an  old  peasant  stand  up  in  one 
of  the  new  soviet  schools,  and  he  said,  *'I  can  not  I'ead  what  our 
soviet  is  trying  to  tell  us  in  the  papei-s.  The  old  Czar  did  not  want 
us  to  read,  but  to  plow,  pay  our  taxes,  to  go  to  church,  and  now  our 
new  government  is  trying  to  tell  us  something,  but  we  can  not  read. 
The  Czar  put  out  our  eyes." 

You  know  now  that  these  oppressed  people  in  November,  1917, 
seized  the  government,  and  when  they  seized  their  government  they 
seized  these  tyrants  and  these  murderers,  their  former  opprcvssors. 
I  wondered  how  they  were  going  to  act  toward  those  who  had  dealt 
with  them  harshly  and  brutally,  and  I  thought  they  were  going  to 
turn  with  revenge  on  them.  That  is  what  we  would  have  done  in  this 
country.  I  think  we  have  such  passions  that  if  we  had  been  treated 
that'  way  we  would  have  turned  on  our  oppressors  with  evil  in  our 
hearts.  But  this  is  the  thing  that  lifts  the  soviet  idea  to  a  high 
ethical  plane.  When  they  took  over  the  government  in  1J>17  they 
had  these  men  who  had  lashed  them  and  jailed  them,  but  the  fii*st 
decree  that  they  issued  was  the  abolition  of  all  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  the  March  revolution? 

Mr.  Williams.  No ;  in  the  November  revolution.  It  was  not  a  de- 
cree about  land  or  peace :  it  was  a  decree  saying  to  these  old  murderers 
and  assassins,  these  people  who  had  brutalized  them  all  their  lives, 
it  was  a  decree  saying  that  their  lives  were  safe. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  not  capital  punishment  first  abolished  by  Keren- 
skv? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  first  abolished  bv  Kerenskv  and  then  it  was 
reintroduced  agam. 

Mr.  Humes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Kerensky  regime  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  the  Bolshoviki  abolish  it — the  soviet  government 
abolish  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  abolished  it;  then  it  was  reintroduced. 

Senator  Wolcott.  t  want  to  read  what  this  comnjander  of  the 
Death  Battalion  has  in  her  book  regarding  the  restoration  of  capital 
punishment.    She  says  [reading]  : 

At  the  same  tlino  tlio  picture  of  those  inanjrlofl  bodies  occupied  my  vision, 
and  the  thought  rankled  In  my  mind  of  the  treacherous  15olslievil<l,  who  hnd 
opposed  capital  punishment  in  tlie  war  apainst  Germany,  but  Introduced  it  In  a 
most  beastly  fashion  in  the  war  against  their  own  brothers. 

You  say  they  did  restore  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  they  did. 

May  I  add  this  word  about  the  red  terror  of  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad  i  May  I  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  whitewash 
the  violences  of  the  Russian  revolution.    I  would  like  people  to  un- 
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derstand  it  in  all  its  black  and  bloody  terrors,  so  that  we  would  use 
our  brains  in  the  modification  of  our  social  system  in  evolution  so  that 
we  should  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  thing ;  that  we  should  do 
it  with  our  brains  and  with  our  reason  instead  oi  our  passions.  And 
so,  when  talking  this  way  about  violences,  it  is  not  with  the  intention 
of  mitigating  or  minimizing  the  fact.  My  only  intention  is  to  state 
as  a  reporter  what  I  saw  there.  I  know  this,  that  there  was  no  system 
of  red  terror  in  Russia  until  allied  intervention  came,  until  there  was 
unloosed  upon  the  peasants  and  workers  the  old  Russian  monarchists, 
the  old  Black  Hundred ;  until  the  ugly  counter-revolution  raised  its 
head  in  the  midst  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  With  the  advent  of  the 
white  terror,  then,  and  only  then,  did  the  workers  and  peasants 
strike  back  with  red  terror.        , 

Senator  Wolcott.  May  I  interrupt  you  and  ask  you  what  ,you 
mean  by  the  Black  Hundred  ?  Others  have  explained  it,  but  I  have 
forgotten  just  what  they  told  us. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  under  the  Czar. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  under  the  Czar.  Thev  refer  to  the  Black 
Hundred  as  the  secret  police  or  the  gendarmerie.  Those  men  perhaps 
use  it  in  a  narrow  sense. 

Let  me  say  now  that  you  have  been  systematically  told  the  horrors 
of  the  Red  Terror.  But  there  was  a  gentleman  here  who  said  that 
he  had  seen  both  the  Red  Terror  and  the  White  Terror.  The  White 
Terror  is  that  which  exists  in  those  places  where  they  have  over- 
thrown the  soviet  government.  Take  the  statement  oi  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  of  the  New  York  Times.  In  one  of  his  messa^s  he  stated  this 
fact,  that  a  train  left  the  Ural  Mountains  loaded  with  2,100  Bolshe- 
viki  prisoners,  and  that  they  arrived  at  Nikolsk  with  1,300.  He 
asked  what  had  become  of  the  rest,  and  he  stated  that  the  train  was 
without  sanitation  or  provisions,  and  these  men  were  either  starved 
to  death  or  committed  suicide  or  were  shot  when  they  attempted  to 
escape.  He  said  that  scores  of  the  victims  died  in  the  arms  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  workers  when  they  were  taken  from  the  train. 
He  said  that  that  was  the  tragedy  of  one  of  several  such  trains.  That 
crime  must  be  charged  against  the  enemies  of  the  soviet  government. 

This  same  correspondent,  Ackerman,  also  states  that  Kalmikoff 
was  allowed  to  precede  the  allies  on  the  trans-Siberian  Railway; 
that  he  acted  in  such  a  ruthless  way  that  the  people  were  too  terror- 
ized to  gather  the  corpses  of  those  he  had  shot  down.  They  were 
left  out  on  the  streets  to  be  torn  by  the  dogs.  In  Habarovsk  16 
soviet  teachers  who  had  been  teaching  the  children  the  new  Montes- 
sori  methods  were  mowed  down  by  machine  guns  and  the  blood  of 
the  teachers  dyed  the  flower  beds  they  had  made  with  their  pupils. 

I  have  no  brief  for  violence  on  either  side,  but  I  know  this,  for 
example,  that  the  minds  and  the  imaginations  of  the  American 
people  have  been  filled  with  the  stories  about  five  grand  dukes  who 
were  thrown  into  a  well.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Bolsheviks  must 
have  thrown  them  into  the  well.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  800 
Bolsheviks-r-and  no  matter  what  ideas  you  may  have,  Bolsheviki  are 
the  working  men  and  women  who  have  paved  the  streets,  who  have 
sowed  the  com,  and  built  the  houses,  and  who  have  mined  the  coal^ 
and  who  have  engineered  the  railways.  Those  are  the  men  who  have 
done  that;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  five  grand  dukes  are  the  men  who* 
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have  all  the  time  fattened  upon  the  blood  and  the  tears  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  My  sympathy  is  large  enough  to  include  every  human 
being  in  it,  but  I  think  that  if  I  have  to  choose  where  my  sympathies 
shall  go — ^to  those  grand  dukes  on  the  one  side,  who  have  lived  all  the 
time  upon  the  blood  and  the  sweat  of  the  Russian  people,  or,  on  the 
other  side,  to  the  800  workmen  and  peasants — then  my  sympathies 
will  go  out  to  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  facts.  Our  time 
is  limited. 

Mr.  Wjixiams.  I  will  go  on.  I  will  leave  this  violence  alone.  May 
I  make  just  this  statement.  I  know  that  we  are  living  in  a  very 
passionate  time  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  committee  to 
sit  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  pass  upon  the  facts 
before  it  when  it  gets  such  discrepant  facts  from  different  sources; 
and  I  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  you  labor.  But  when  you 
bring  before  the  bar  of  history  the  Bolsheviks,  charged  with  red 
terror,  and  on  the  other  side  the  White  Guards  and  Black  Hundreds, 
charged  with  the  white  terror,  I  know  that  when  they  raise  their 
hands,  the  gnarled  and  toil-stained  hands  of  the  peasants  and  work- 
men will  be  very  white  compared  with  the  hands  of  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  privilege. 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  know,  after  the  revolution  was 
established,  what  was  the  condition  as  to  the  reign  of  terror  after* 
the  Bolsheviks  got  control  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  I  was  trying  to  explain  that. 

Senator  Overman.  I  see  your  viewpoint.  I  have  let  you  go  on,  and 
I  see  your  viewpoint  exactly,  and  I  believe  some  of  the  things  you  say, 
but  I  want  to  know  the  facte. 

Mr.  WiLLiA3is.  Senator,  the  only  thing  that  I  have  stated  in  re- 
gard to  the  revolution,  as  far  as  concrete  figures  are  concerned,  in 
Petrograd,  was  that  the  revolution  was  accomplished  in  Petrograd 
with  less  than  20  people  losing  their  lives;  in  Kiev,  2,000;  in  Moscow, 
1,000.  Taking  the  total  all  through  that  period  of  time,  from  No- 
vember, 1917  (or  even  going  back  to  March,  1917),  until  June,  1918, 
the  total  killed  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war  that  was  then  raging  in 
Russia  will  not  exceed,  I  think,  by  the  largest  estimate,  more  than 
45,000  people,  and  I  think  that  is  a  generous  estimate. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  after  the  last  revolution? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  exclude  the  first  revolution,  probably  35,000. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is,  in  civil  war? 

Mr.  Williams.  Killings  of  all  sorts.  It  is  a  civil  war  that  rages, 
and  the  most  brutal  civil  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  would  include  in  those  figures  the  numbers 
who  were  killed  after  being  adjudged  guilty  of  certain  crimes? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes:  I  would  include  them,  certainly ;  by  all  means. 

Senator  Overman.  Men  who  have  been  thrown  in  prison  and  taken 
out  and  shot? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  would  include  them. 

Senator  Overman.  Wliat  have  you  to  say  to  this?  It  has  been 
alleged  that  people  were  starved  to  death. 

Mr.  Williams.  People  being  starved  to  death  in  Russia? 

Senator  Overman.  In  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  especially? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  when  I  went  there  under  the  Kerensky 
regime,  conditions  were  very  bad.  Conditions  as  far  as  food  was 
concerned  did  not  improve  under  the  soviet  regime.  It  was  quite 
difficult  to  get  food.  Of  course,  people  who  had  money  could  always 
get  what  they  wanted.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  was  true  even  under 
the  soviet  regime.  Before  the  soviet  system  was  fully  organized 
people  who  had  money  were  able  to  live  pretty  well.  But  the  ra- 
tions were  cut  down  quite  generally.     Now,  I  think 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  going  to  another  subject? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  just  talking  on  this.  I  think  that  part  of  that 
was  due  to  the  natural  disorganization  that  came  from  the  Bolshe- 
viki  taking  over  Russia.  But  remember  that  March,  1917,  was  a 
hunger  revolution,  and  there  was  hunger  all  through  the  Kerensky 
regime,  and  there  was  hunger  when  the  soviet  came  on.  But  the 
striking  fact  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  soviet  does  not  have  to 
bear  the  stigma  of  forcing  hunger  on  the  people.  The  workei-s  and 
peasants  excuse  the  soviet,  because  the  soviet  is  able  now  to  "  pass 
the  buck."  It  passes  it  over  to  the  allies.  They  placed  the  blame 
on  the  allies  for  their  starvation.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  are 
right  in  holding  the  allies  guilty  for  present  condition.  It  may  be 
due  to  the  disorganization  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Soviets,  but 
the  Russian  masses  do  not  think  so,  and  if  the  soviet  officers  are 
asked  now,  "  Why  do  we  not  have  rations  in  Moscow  or  Petrograd  ?  '* 
they  say  it  is  because  the  allies  have  cut  off  the  great  trans-Siberian 
crops. 

Senator  Overman.  Right  there  let  me  ask  you,  if  you  please,  is 
there  any  such  thing  as  looting,  going  through  the  houses  and  taking 
food  from  the  people,  and  valuables? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  taking  food  and  valuables.  I  think  it 
would  be  one  of  the  miracles  of  history  if  in  a  revolutionary  time 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Senator  Overman.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  true ;  only,  of  course,  I  know  the  tales 
of  loot  have  been  tremendously  exaggerated.  I  never  saw  a  specific 
instance.  The  only  instance  I  had  was  when  I  was  looted  myself. 
I  left  Petrograd  in  August,  1917,  with  a  suitcase  containing,  among 
other  things,  $80  in  gold.  Some  soldiers  stepped  on  the  train  and 
took  our  suitcases  and  threw  them  out  of  the  window.  They  then  got 
off  and  rifled  them  of  their  contents.  They  sent  our  passports  back 
with  their  respects,  saying  they  had  no  use  for  such  things. 

The  consul  general  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Summers,  went  into  the  matter 
in  great  detail.  I  think  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  height  of  the 
looting  and  the  height  of  the  robbing  in  Russia  was  in  the  last  of 
August  and  in  September,  1917. 

Now,  as  to  the  lootings  that  have  been  rehearsed  in  this  committee. 
If  they  are  honorable  gentlemen  and  able  gentlemen,  and  they  said 
they  really  saw  what  they  said,  and  it  is  not  what  some  one  told 
them,  and  it  is  not  pure  hearsay,  I  would  believe  their  stories.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  bring  to  this  committee  15  or  18  Americans 
who  will  say  that  they  traveled  up  and  down  through  Russia  during 
all  this  time  and  never  saw  any  instance  of  looting.  And  one  of  the 
remarkable  things  is  that,  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans there,  not  one  was  struck  bv  a  bullet,  verv  few  of  them  missed 
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a  single  meal,  and  most  of  them,  when  they  "  escaped  "  from  Russia, 
did  so  on  an  international  sleeper. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  there  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  and  around  Moscow  after  the  embassy  left? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time  after  the  Novem- 
ber resolution.  I  should  say  hundreds — and  there  may  be  thou- 
sands— possibly  hundreds  would  be  nearer  it.  From  all  the  news  we 
have  about  Americans  over  there,  there  has  not  been  the  killing  of  a 
single  American,  which  is  rather  striking.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  get  those  statistics  exactly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  were  some,  of  course,  thrown  into  jail? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.    There  were  a  number  thrown  in  jail. 

May  I  return  to  that  question  of  starvation  in  Petrograd  and  in 
Moscow  ?  You  must  remember — I  do  not  want  anyone  to  feel  that  I 
am  picturing  the  millennium  or  any  happy  times.  I  know  they  are 
terrible  times,  but  I  know  exactly  the  conditions  under  which  the 
people  are  living,  and  as  you  are  showing  a  willingness  to  hear  an- 
other side  of  the  case,  the  case  for  masses  of  workers  and  peasants, 
I  wish  you  would  try  to  recall  the  handicaps  under  which  the  present 
soviet  government  is  operating.  Roubinsky,  the  great  representative 
of  capital  said,  "  Let  the  bony  hand  of  hunger  clutch  the  people  by 
the  throat  and  bring  them  to  their  senses."  The  capitalists  have  tried 
to  sabotage  all  industries,  have  crippled  factories,  and  have  by  all  sorts 
of  devices  broken  down  the  economic  organization  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  man  in  this  country  who  I  know  boasted  of  the  sabotag- 
ing of  a  factory  organization  so  that  it  could  not  be  reorganized  for 
four  months. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  is  that  American  ? 

.  Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  like  to  mention  him  here.    I  might  mentioii 
it  to  you  privately.    He  is  a  prominent  and  highly  regarded  man. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  he  boasted  of  it  to  you  in  private  conversa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  it  was  in  a  letter.  I  will  tell  you  privatel}'- 
who  he  is. 

Then  another  thing  that  was  engineered  against  the  soviet  govern- 
ment was  this:  Its  enemies  wanted  to  work  for  disintegration,  and 
remember  the  enemies  of  the  soviet  government  are  not  hurt  as  they 
pretend  to  be  hurt  by  the  disorder  m  Russia;  they  are  hurt  by  the 
order  there.  They  are  not  hurt  by  the  anarchy,  because  that  is  what 
they  desire,  but  they  are  hurt  by  the  possibility  of  the  soviet  deliver- 
ing Russia  from  anarchy.  They  are  not  hurt  by  the  failure,  but  they 
are  hurt  by  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  In  order  to  bring  disorder 
and  chaos  in  Russia,  one  of  the  things  they  did  in  the  early  days  of 
the  revolution  was  to  go  down  in  the  wine  cellars  and  open  up  the 
liquors  to  all.  "When  these  wine  cellars  were  thrown  open  they  invited 
in  certain  soldiers,  sailors,  the  riff-raff  and  hooligan  element. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Williams,  would  you  mind  moving  your 
chair  over  just  a  little?  I  like  to  see  the  witness  when  he  is  testi- 
fying. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Senator ;  that  is  very  flattering.  I  had 
the  idea,  from  all  the  things  that  have  been  said,  about  me  hero  in 
Washington,  that  the  committee  would  want  to  hang  me,  not  to  see 
me. 
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Senator  O^t^rman.  Do  you  not  think  that  remark  is  very  gratui- 
tous, that  the  committee  wanted  to  hang  you  ? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  will  withdraw  the  remark,  but  I  thought  that 
after  some  of  the  things  that  certain  people  have  said  about  me. 
that  would  probably  be  your  attitude  or  mind.  It  is  just  due  to  the 
troubled  spirit  of  the  time. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  have  treated  you 
fairly?  I  think  that  remark  of  yours  is  very  uncalled  for.  I  do  not 
know  what  people  outside  wanted  to  do. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  were  not  making  that  remark  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  conmiittee,  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiMJAMs.  No,  Senators ;  not  at  all. 

In  these  attempted  wine  pogroms  the  cellars  were  opened  up,  as  I 
said,  and  the  riffraff,  rabble,  and  scum,  which  probably  comes  more 
to  the  front  in  a  revolution  than  at  any  other  time,  were  invited  into 
those  wine  cellars,  and  they  all  got  drunk.  The  idea  was  to  get  them 
to  go  out  and  loot,  murder,  and  riot.  The  soviet  government  showed 
its  firm  hand.  It  went  down  into  these  places  with  machine  guns 
and  with  armored  cars,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  this  they  turned  the  cars 
upon  the  mob.  Of  course,  it  was  a  very  drastic  measure,  but  they 
finally  put  a  stop  to  this  attempt  to  make  people  drunken  looters  and 
riotors.  They  went  down  into  scores  of  cellars  and  they  smashed  all 
of  the  wine  bottles  containing  the  vintages  of  hundreds  of  years. 
This  is  a  true  record  of  the  revolution. 

Then  you  must  also  remember  this,  Senators,  that  when  the  work- 
men and  the  peasants  took  over  the  government  in  Eussia  the  intel- 
lectual and  educated  classes  of  Russia  had  the  same  attitude  that  so 
often  obtains  toward  the  masses  of  the  poor  and  disinherited.  For 
-example,  the  intelligensia  said,  "What  can  these  dark  masses  do? 
Nothing.  We  will  bring  them  to  bankruptcy  the  quicker  by  refusing 
to  work  for  them."  So  a  great  many  of  the  intelligensia  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do,  in  the  beginning,  with  the  soviet  government, 
so  these  poor  fellows  had  to  run  the  telephone  exchanges,  the  banks, 
etc.  They  did  exactly  what  you  would  expect  them  to  do;  they 
bungled  things  up.  They  made  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  but  they  had 
tremendous  perseverance. 

Some  very  nighly  educated  intelligentsia,  as  we  call  them  in  Russia, 
did  go  over  to  the  workers  and  peasants,  and  said  to  the  workers  and 
peasants,  "  During  the  days  of  our  education  yon  clothed  us  and  fed 
us  and  gave  us  a  chance  to  live.  Through  you  we  obtained  our  edu- 
cation, our  skill,  and  our  technique,  and  now,  although  we  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  you  in  what  you  want  to  do,  still  we  only  think 
it  is  fair  that  we  should  put  our  brains  and  our  skill  at  your  disposal." 
I  know  that  in  Russia  there  were  thousands  of  men  representing  the 
finest  brains  and  spirit  of  young  Russia  who  went  over  to  the  work- 
ers and  peasants  and  in  an  humble  way  said,  "Well,  if  this  is  the 
thing  you  want  to  do  we  are  going  to  join  with  you  in  doing  it." 
For  example,  in  Vladivostok  the  son  of  the  governor  general  became 
a  Bolsheviki,  and  later  became  the  president  of  the  soviet — a  very 
remarkable  incident  it  was.  He,  with  four  other  students,  labored 
night  and  day  incessantly  with  the  workmen  and  peasants  in  that 
place,  until  that  man  became  the  very  idol  of  all  tlie  Russian  people 
m  a  revolution  which  is  not  given  to  hero  worship.    He  was  one  of 
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the  intelligentsia  tiring  to  overocMiie  the  handicaps  under  which  the 
-soviet  gOTemment  was  working. 

Senator  Otkkicax.  Xaturallv  the  intelligentsia^  as  ytni  call  them« 
would  do  that,  or  they  woold  arouse  the  passions  of  the  soviet  against 
theuL.  would  thev  not? 

Mr.  Wnj.T^ifs,  Against  that  viewpoint  that  has  often  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  rooiiu  I  can  only  state  the  words  of  Maxim  iiorky — 
and  whatever  may  be  your  judgment  of  his  ethical  ideas^  the  Rus- 
sian people  regard  him  as  a  great  spiritual  leader^  and  as  a  man 
wlioni  thev  reverence  to  a  srreat  degree.  I  would  like  to  read  for  vou, 
if  I  had  the  time,  but  perhaps  I  btnter  not  take  it,  his  last  statement 
in  i-^i'ference  to  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Russia,  in  wliioh  h^  said 
imequivocally  that  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  soviet  govermnent 
up  'intil  verv  recentlv.  Xow  he  savs,  *•  I  am  still  in  disagreement 
with  many  of  its  methods  of  procedure,  but  I  can  only  state  this, 
that  wlien  the  historian*-  of  the  future  look  back  upon  this  year  of  the 
soviet  government  they  will  stand  amazed  and  dumbfounded  before 
the  creations  of  the  workmen  and  peasants  in  the  i^ealms  of  culture 
and  in  the  realm  of  art."  Were  there  time,  I  would  like  to  read  vou 
the  whole  statement.  I  fonnd  in  no  soviet  any  discrimination  against 
the  intelligentsia,  but  rather  all  the  time  a  begging,  a  feeling  and  de- 
sire that  they  should  come  into  the  soviet  and  join  in  the  common 
tasks,  together  with  the  peasants  and  workers. 

In  November,  1918,  there  was  held  in  Petrograd  a  meeting  of  the 
intelligensia,  the  professional  classes  of  Russia.  !Maxim  Gorky  ad- 
dressed it  with  a  plea  that  instead  of  further  boycotting  the  work- 
men's and  peasant  s  soviet  government  that  the  intelligentsia  should^ 
on  the  other  hand,  offer  their  brains  and  skill  to  the  soviet  govern- 
ment. But  some  one  in  the  crowd  said,  **  But,  Mr.  (lorky,  did  not 
this  soviet  government  suppress  your  paper?"  And  he  very  jocu- 
larly answered,  "  Yes,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  suppressed."  After 
this  appeal  of  Maxim  Gorky  to  the  intelligentsia  to  go  over  to  the 
sovieta  the  Soviets  have  been  further  equipped  and  strengthened 
by  great  numbers  coming  from  the  professional,  business,  and  cul- 
tured classes. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  they  suppressed  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  They  have  suppressed.  Senator,  a  gi*eat  many  of 
the  newspapers,  but  I  will  take  that  up  a  little  bit  later  and  tell*  you 
something  more  about  it.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  into  your  mind  an 
idea  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  government  has  worked.  I 
said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  wine  pogroms  were  directed  against 
them.  In  the  second  place,  the  soviet  was  sabotaged  by  all  sorts  of 
attempts  to  bring  on  hunger,  by  the  flooding  of  mines,  and  Hie  break- 
ing down  of  industry. 

These  Soviets  were  excommunicated  also  by  the  church,  and  it  was 
exconmiunicated  by  the  church  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  soviet 
government  separated  the  church  and  the  state,  and  confiscated  some 
of  the  great  lands  and  estates  that  belonged  to  the  monasteries,  and 
put  all  religions — ^the  Cathblic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant — upon  the 
same  basis  in  Russia  that  they  are  in  America.  All  religions  have 
equal  rights  now.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  recognizes  that  atti- 
tude of  the  soviet  government  in  Russia,  in  that  it  has  for  the  first 
time  a  chance  and  a  certain  standing  that  it  never  had  before.    Prom- 
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inent  religious  men  in  America  realize  that  as  the  soviet  government 
takes  that  attitude  toward  all  religious  organizations,  American 
religious  organizations  will  for  the  first  time  have  a  fair  field. 

In  the  old  days  religion  was  a  monopoly  of  the  state,  a  Greek 
Church  monopoly.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  discrimination 
made  against  any  religious  organization.  They  were  excommuni- 
cated by  the  church  primarily  because  the  Soviets  cut  off  some  of  the 
rich  sources  of  its  income. 

And,  then,  everyone  knows  the  story  of  how  it  was  early  guillo- 
tined by  the  Germans;  and,  then,  in  addition  to  that,  it  has  been 
systematically  boycotted  and  blockaded  by  the  allies,  wdth  the  French 
and  the  British  leading  in  striving  to  strangle  Soviet  Russia.  The 
British  emissaries  and  French  emissaries  all  took  precisely  the  same 
attitude  toward  Soviet  Russia.  Then,  under  the  guise  of  allied  diplo- 
matic privilege,  in  the  embtissies  conspiracies  of  all  kinds  were  made, 
particularly  by  the  French  and  the  British,  against  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment and  soviet  officials.  Yet  these  people  went  on,  handicapped 
on  every  side,  and  I  say  that  the  fact  that  the  soviet  government, 
beset  and  bedeviled  on  all  sides,  exists  at  all  shows  its  basic  strength. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  two  statements  that  stand  out,  the  one 
the  statement  of  Maxim  Gorky  just  10  days  ago,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  great  growing  cultural  work  in  Russia,  and  the  other  the  state- 
ment of  Lloyd  George.  Lioyd  George  says  something  to  this  effect, 
that  any  man  advocating  intervention  in  Russia  would  be  a  fool,  con- 
sidering the  figures  that  are  in\  olved,  because  the  Bolsheviki  have  a 
strong  and  growing  military  power.  I  submit  that  a  strong  and 
growmg  military  power  and  a  strong  and  growing  cultural  work  can 
not  be  based  merely  upon  a  state  of  disorder,  ot  chaos,  and  of  an- 
archy such  as  has  been  depicted  by  most  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  hearing  up  to  this  time. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  any  German  officers  around  there 
acting  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  Irkutsk,  in  central  Siberia,  I  will  relate  the 
actual  contact  that  I  had  with  the  German  officers  working  with  the 
Bolshevik  army.  The  soviet  army  there  had,  I  think,  something 
like  9,000  troops  that  were  recruited  from  the  Magyars  and  from  the 
Germans.  I  remember  this,  that  I  stopped  off  at  Irkutsk  on  Mav 
day  in  1918,  which  was  a  big  international  holiday.  They  were  hold- 
ing a  large  meeting  there,  and  I  was  asked  to  address  them.  I  ad- 
dressed them,  saying,  "  Comrades,  how  great  it  is  that  you  are  mem- 
bers of  this  soviet  army  which  some  day  will  be  called  to  fight  against 
the  German  imperialists."  I  remember  a  German  officer  there  tak- 
ing me  to  task.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  am  a  loyal  internationalist.  This 
army  is  the  army  of  the  soviet  government,  and  we  say  it  is  to  fight 
against  anyone  who  is  enemy  of  tlie  soviet  government,  the  English, 
the  French,  the,  Americans,  or  Germans.  Now,  the  other  German 
officers  are  all  the^time  saying  that  this  army  is  only  being  organized 
to  fight  against  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians,  and  you  have  come 
here  and  confirmed  them  in  that  impression.  Now,  while  it  is  true 
that  this  soviet  army  will  undoubtedly  fight  against  the  Germans, 
because  they  are  tho.  imminent  enemies  of  the  soviet  government, 
still  it  may  'fight  against  all  the  others,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
keep  in  the  minds  of  the  German  prisoners,  that  this  is  a  Russian 
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soviet  army — an  intemational  army — and  it  is  not  diivcted  ap\inst 
any  one  particular  nation/' 

Now,  tlie  only  thinff  that  one  can  vouch  for  is  his  own  personal 
experience.  I  taiow  the  soviet  fairly  well  at  Petroptid,  1  know  the 
central  soviet  at  Moscow,  I  know  pei'sonally,  I  should  say,  somethinj; 
like  30  of  the  50  or  60  men  that  are  mentioned  in  the  so-caHed 
Sisson  documents.  In  my  contacts  witli  these  people,  and  in  !ny  con- 
tacts with  the  Vladivostok  Soviets,  which  I  knew  intimately,  I 
never  saw  the  signs  of  German  influence  directly,  yet  I  think  there  is 
undoubtedly  some  (lerman  influence. 

Senator  Overman.  You  stated  here  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
Bolshevik  government.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  and  if  the  Senators  would  cai*e  to  hear,  I 
have  written  this  out  very  plainly,  and  in  the  most  concrete  fashion, 
showing  my  relations  to  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  no  relation  with  them  now? 

Mr.  Williams.  No:  not  now. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Before  you  go  into  that,  Mr.  Williams,  I  want 
to  recur  to  the  subject  you  mentioneil  during  the  early  part  of  your 
testimony,  as  to  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  soviet  government. 
You  said  it  was  based  on  the  principle  that  trades  sliould  be  repre- 
sented, rather  than  geographical  divisions. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  only  true,  is  it  not,  in  the  local  Soviets? 

Mr.  Williams.  Y"ou  mean  in  a  city  soviet? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Or  a  village  soviet,  the  first  soviet. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  first  soviet? 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  first  unit.  That  is  true  only  in  the  first 
units,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  primarily  in  the  first  unit. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Wlien  you  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  system,  you 
are  then  in  the  geographical  representation,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Y^es;  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  I  understand  it,  the  local  or  first  soviet  is  an 
organization  where  the  trades  are  represented? 

Mr.  Williams.  Y"es. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  they  select  a  delegate  to  the  all-Russian 
congress  of  Soviets,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Wolcott.  One  delegate  sits  from  each  soviet  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  the  point  is,  you  understand.  Senator,  that 
Eussia  is  still  in  revolutionary  days.  They  have  only  had  two  years 
to  work  on  the  revolution.  There  is  no  final,  set,  fixed,  arbitrary  form 
to  the  government.  You  will  remember  that  our  Constitution  was 
not  adopted  until  we  had  been  thrashing  it  out  for  about  10  or  15 
years.  The  same  condition  exists  over  there.  They  have  a  constitu- 
tion, but  it  is  subject  to  a  great  many  changes;  but  the  last  word  I 
have  about  the  situation  in  Rtissia  just  about  agrees  with  your  state- 
ment of  the  fact. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  we  will  say  one  or  more  delegates,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  local  Soviets.  Now,  of  course,  that  one 
or  V^q  or  three  delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  go  up  to  the  all- 
Russiaii  congre&s  of  Soviets  represent  only  so  many  trades.    If  the 
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delegate  happens  to  be  a  machinist,  of  course  he  is  not  speaking  for 
the  peasants  or  for  the  railroad  men,  or  what  not.  He  goes  up  into 
the  all-Eussian  congress  of  Soviets  and  then  they  select  the  executive 
council,  and  therefore  when  you  get  up  to  the  top  there  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  representative  of  the  trades,  but  at  the  top  is  a 
government  representative  of  geographical  divisions.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  so,  must  it  not,  because  to  have  all  the  trades  represented  in 
the  government  at  the  top  you  would  have  to  have  as  many  officials 
there  performing  various  functions  as  there  are  trades  in  the  coun- 
try ?     It  must  be,  of  course,  a  geographical  representation. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  thing. 
Of  course,  with  every  attempt  at  government  to  give  the  people  reiu, 
direct  control  and  representation  of  their  interests  it  always  hap- 
pens that  the  men  who  have  great  intelligence  and  who  have  ability 
and  who  have  energy  are  the  ones  who  come  to  the  front. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  always  happens,  if  you  have  got  a  good 
government,  anywhere;  but,  after  all,  in  ite  last  analysis  it  is  not  a 
government  administered  by  the  various  trades.  It  has  got  to  be,  in  its 
last  analysis,  and  must  necessarily  be,  a  representation  of  districts. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question  finally. 
For  example,  in  the  great  central  executive  committee  they  have 
technical  experts  upon  trades  and  occupations.  The  whole  idea  is 
not  to  make  up  a  political  organization,  but  a  great  clearing  house 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  traijisporting  of  food,  etc. 
Gradually  changes  will  be  made  in  the  soviet  constitution.  It  may 
be  that  every  great  organization,  like  the  miners,  in  Russia  will  select 
a  delegate  or  delegates  from  the  general  organization  of  miners  and 
send  them  directly  to  the  central  soviet.  There  will  probably  be 
new  adaptations  like  that.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  teachers'  and 
engineers'  associations.  Instead  of  passing  their  delegates  all  the 
way  up  through  this  long  route,  it  may  be  he  shall  be  elected  direct 
to  the  central  executive  committee.  I  only  suggest  there  may  be  such 
modifications. 

Senator  Woloott.  That  is  not  in  sight  now,  however. 

Mr.  WiiiLiAMs.  No ;  only  I  have  heard  that  being  broached- 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Trotzky  personally? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  knew  Trotzky  personally ;  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  think  of  him  as  a  patriot,  a  man, 
and  a  leader  of  a  great  revolution  for  a  better  government? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  had  a  very  interesting  experience  with 
Trotzky.  I  believe  absolutely  in  his  moral  integrity.  One  time  it 
was  suggested  by  Raymond  Robins  that  if  100,000  rubles  were  given 
to  Trotzky  at  that  particular  time  they  might  enable  him  to  get  a 
little  piece  of  literature  over  into  the  German  camps  that  we  wanted 
to  get  over.  He  asked  me  to  approach  Trotzky.  I  did  so.  Trotzky 
did  not  speak  English;  he  speaks  German,  and  so  I  approached 
him  in  my  rather  fragmentary  German,  and  in  talking  to  him  I 
finally  came  to  the  subject  of  this  100,000  rubles  which  could  be 
obtained  for  putting  this  propaganda  over  into  Germany.  As  soon 
as  he  understood  what  I  was  driving  at  he  threw  up  his  hands  and 
led  me  out  into  the  other  room  with  the  intention  of  arresting  me. 
He  said  that  Raymond  Robins  and  Col.  Thompson  may  have  pi^en 
money  to  Breshkovskaya  to  back  her  organization,  but  he  n«ds  not 
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goin^  to  allow  him  to  think  that  every  man  could  be  bought  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  you  referred  to  the  use  of  fragmentary 
German.    Were  you  not  educated  in  a  German  university  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  graduated  from  a  theological  school. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  theological  school? 

Mr.  Williams.  Hartford.  I  was  ^ven  a  fellowship  to  study 
abroad.  I  studied  in  Canibridge  University  for  six  months,  and 
then  I  studied  in  Marburg  University  and  Heidelberg  for  about  six 
months.    I  learned  enough  German  to  get  along. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  graduate  from  that  university  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Xo. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  never  got  a  degree  from  a  German  university? 

Mr.   WlLLL4MS.   Xo. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  attended  a  German  university  for  about  six 
months  i 

Mr.  WiLLL\MS.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  you  attended  a  theological  school  in 
Hartford,  Coim.  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  was  it;  Trinity? 

Mr.  Williams.  Xo  ;  the  Congregational  School. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  Trotzky  did  not  speak  English.  He 
was  in  this  country,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understand  he  can  write  a  little  of  it,  but  he 
speaks  French,  German,  and  fiussian.  Lenine  is  ver>"  adept  in  the 
English  language  and  likes  to  talk.  it. 

I  finally  convinced  Trotzky  that  I  was  not  trying  to  bribe  him. 
Later  on  he  was  confident  that  we  were  not  trying  to  play  any  doublfe 
game.  He  has  not  the  same  kind  of  intellect  and  same  range  of  mind 
that  Leuine  has.  Lenine,  of  course,  is  undoubtedly  the  biggest  man 
in  Europe  to-day.  I  know  Trotzky,  and  I  believe  in  his  absolute 
moral  integrity.  He  is  a  great  orator  with  great  flexibility  and 
adaptability.  There  are  8  or  10  men  that  you  can  call  here  who  will 
only  confirm  what  I  have  stated  in  these  rather  simple  terms. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  employed  you,  Trotzky  or  Lenine,  or  how 
were  you  employed? 

Mr.*  Williams.  I  will  read  you  this  paper,  which  will  cover  the 
whole  case  exactly. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  long? 

Mr.  Williams.  Xo;  it  is  only  three  pages,  and  it  will  tell  you  a 
great  deal.    It  is  a  ver}'  simple  statement.    [Reading :] 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November,  1918,  the  commissar  of  foreign 
u  If  airs  of  the  Soviet  government,  Leon  Trotsky,  addressed  an  appeal  to  the 
toiling  masses  of  Germany  to  rise  in  revolution. 

The  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia,  Raymond 
Robins,  stated  thnt  he  would  give  100,000  rubles  for  printing  that  and  getting 
it  into  German  hands.  He  suggested  that  I  should  approach  Trotsky.  This  I 
did.  bringing  down  upon  my  head  the  wrath  of  Trotsky,  who  threatened  to 
arrest  me  as  an  agent  of  American  capitalism  who  was  trying  to  bribe  him. 

Immediately  after  this  incident,  however,  there  w^as  opened  up  the  bureau 
of  international  revolutionary  propaganda,  with  an  appropriation  of  200,000,000 
rubles  spent  upon  newspapers,  flyers,  and  pamplets  in  the  languages  of  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarlan  Empires. 

The  whole  theory  of  Soviet  propaganda  has  been  "  a  relentless  war  of  propa- 
ganda against  those  who  wage  a  relentless  war  against  us."    That  is  the  reaso*" 
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that  such  a  ferocious  propaganda  offensive  was  waged  against  Germany.  That 
Is  why  in  a  milder  form  it  was  carrietl  against  England  and  France.  But  be- 
cause America  did  not  lead  the  assault  against  the  Soviet  government,  it,  in 
turn,  has  left  America  out  of  tlie  attack. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  99.9  per  cent  of  all  money  was  concentrated  in  an  assault 
upon  Germany. 

I  held  no  official  position  in  this  bureau  but  cooperated  in  tlie  production  of 
the  illustrated  paper  which  exphdned  to  the  Germans  how  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion, l-ltimately  all  this  had  its  effect.  Douglas  Young,  the  British  consul 
at  Archangel,  says:  "Bolshevik  propaganda  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  sudden 
collapse  of  Germany  as  our  military  operations." 

For  the  time  being,  however,  it  did  not  avail  to  prevent  tlie  drive  of  the 
(Jermau  Army  upon  Petrograd.  When  this  occurred  in  March,  1918,  I  joined 
the  army  that  was  being  hurriedly  recruited  to  stop  this  advance.  I  was  then 
requested  to  organize  a  foreign-si)eaking  detachment.  A  call  for  all  foreigners 
to  join  an  internati<mal  legion  was  sent  throughout  Uussla.  This  resulting 
contingent  was  not  strong  in  numbei's,  it  was  strong  in  moral  effect,  in  making 
Russians  feel  that  there  were  some  outsiders  who  were  willing  to  flght  with 
them.  Thereafter,  most  of  these  people  who  had  been  so  stridently  crying  out 
to  the  Russians  "Kill  the  ITuns,"  valiantly  fled  when  these  Huns  <-ame  within 
killing  distance.  For  my  many  months*  service  1  received  800  rubles — the  pay 
of  a  regular  soldier. 

The  whole  motive  of  my  course  of  action  in  Rus.sia  was  to  keep  the  German 
Imperialists  from  destroying  the  Soviet  Republic  and  strangling  the  Russian 
people.  I  consistently  used  my  energies  In  lighting  them  by  propaganda,  by 
ndlltary  means,  and  by  an  espionage  work  against  them  which  I  organized  in 
connection  with  a  prominent  American  official,  who  can  be  called  before  this 
committee. 

Some  gentleman  has  stated  here  that  I  hud  been  Hi>|K>lnted  a  representative 
of  the  Soviet  government.  That  he  had  it  on  the  highest  authority,  authority 
from  a  Russian  whose  name  he  would  not  disclose  lest  he  should  be  killed  for  It. 

This  is  shrouded  with  terrible  mystery — something  which  has  been  every- 
where proclaimed  openly  as  a  fact.  In  May.  1918,  there  sprang  up  the  idea  of  a 
Russian  Bureau  of  Public  Infonnatlon  in  America,  on  the  pattern  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Public  Information  operating  in  Russia.  I  was  given  cre< 
dentlals  for  the  formation  of  such  a  bureau.  I  presented  tiiis  matter  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Bulla rd,  head  of  the  American  Bureau  In  Russia,  who  .said  that  It  would 
i>e  for  the  mutual  Interests  of  the  two  countries  and  he  would  use  his  Influenec 
for  it.  These  credentials  were  likewise  presente<l  to  Mr.  Robins.  They  were 
shown  all  along  the  Trans-Siberlnn  Line  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok.  This  fact 
was  printed  in  hundreds  of  Russian  papers.  The  credentials  were  presented  to 
the  consul  at  Vladiovstok  and  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Bureau,  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
fact  of  this  commission  has  been  printed  In  scores  of  papers  in  America,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Nation  and  heralded  from  a  hundred  platfonns.  And  yet,  now, 
it  is  whispered  in  these  chambers  as  a  "  dark  secret." 

When  these  credentials  were  given  me,  by  the  Soviet  government,  I  was 
definitely  instructed  In  concurrence  with  the  United  States  Government,  to 
make  it  stand  clear  of  an.v  propaganda  taint,  and  that  particularly  It  should 
not  present  the  claims  of  any  one  political  party  in  Russia  but  should  show  the 
Soviets  at  their  work. 

Washington  was  Informed  that  there  could  be  no  Russian  Soviet  informa- 
tion bureau,  because  that  government  was  not  recognized. 

Thereupon,  I  regarded  that  incident  as  closed  and  held  my  status  to  be  that 
of  an  American  citizen  telling  the  truth  as  I  saw  It.  In  Russia  as  I  spent  my 
energies  In  fighting  In  every  way  against  the  German  Imperialists,  in  their 
efforts  to  throttle  the  Russian  people  and  their  revolution,  so  here  I  have  fought 
every  Imperialistic  design  amongst  the  allies  that  would  throttle  the  Russian 
peasants  and  workers  and  would  turn  their  natural  love  for  America  Into 
hate.  To  that  end  I  have  presented  reports  to  certain  members  of  the  State 
Department  to  Justice  Braudeis.  to  Col, •House,  and  through  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  presented  my  view  of  the  facts  through  journals,  organizations, 
and  meetings  of  the  middle  business  and  educated  class,  neglecting  the  labor 
and  Socialist  groups  the  natural  field  for  the  "  agitator." 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,"  said  Mr.  Russell  of  the  Root  Mission, 

mankind  will  have  cause  to  regret  that  the  people  of  America  did  not  under- 
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stand,  the  i^eople  of  Russia  during  the  revolution.  It  does  not  promote  that 
understanding  to  repeat  those  stories  of  loot  and  anarchy  and  murder,  as 
though  that  were  the  chief  occupation  of  the  peasant's  and  worker's  government." 

My  one  Idea  has  been  to  present  the  positive  achievements  of  that  government 
with  the  aim  of  promoting  a  closer  cooperation  between  America  and  Russia 
and  an  understanding  of  what  has  happened  in  Russia  in  order  that  we  may 
avoid  the  violences  and  cruelties  of  a  brutal  class  war  here.  The  American 
people  want  to  hear  this  truth  nnd  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  We,  who  have 
been  fighting  for  fair  play,  for  the  Soviets,  have  been  absolutely  without  any 
funds  except  those  supplied  by  the  good  will  and  graces  of  the  American  people. 
Tlie  other  side  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  fundvS. 

As  to  the  motives  and  the  facts  involved  in  this  statement  I  ask  you  to  call 
the  following  witnesses  who  know  of  my  activities  in  Russia  and  America: 
Col.  Raymond  Robins:  Gregorj-  Torres,  of  the  Associated  Press:  Jerome  Davis, 
head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Russia  for  two  years :  Miss  Bessie  Beatty,  editor  of 
McCairs  Magazine;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Kuntz,  Iselln,  N.  J.:  Mr.  W.  G.  Humphries; 
Maj.  Thomas  D.  Thacher. 

AH  these  people  have  been  in  Rus.sia  and  take  the  sjime  view  of  the  Soviet 
government. 

Mr.  HuiMEs.  Did  you  add  Mr.  Thompson  to  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  only  knew  Col.  Thompson  because  he  invited  me 
for  dinner  one  time.  Outside  of  that,  I  knew  him  very  little.  These 
l^eople  knew  intinmtely  my  activities  thw*e  and  my  activities  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  the  pay  you  received  was  the  month's 
]^ay  of  i\  soldier — 300  rubles  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  pay  of  a  soldier  of  the  Red  Guard,  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army — 
300  rubles.  It  may  have  been  raised.  There  may  have  been  in  cer^in 
districts,  as  there  ai*e  here,  changes  and  modifications  in  certain 
districts,  but  the  average  pay  is  300  rubles. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  what  form  was  that  paid  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  paid  in  cash — in  rubles. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  get  it  in  specie,  or  in  paper? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  paper  money. 

Mr.  Humes.  TMiat  was  the  value  of  that  ?    What  was  it  worth  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  at  that  time  it  was  worth  $30  or  $85. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  worth  $30  or  $35  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  as  as  matter  of  fact,  the  pay  of  the  Russian 
soldier,  while  it  was  300  rubles  in  paper  monev,  was  in  actual  value 
only  $30  to  $35  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Something  like  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hu^fEs.  Did  you  follow  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Simmons  before 
this  committee  in  which  he  related  his  experiences  in  prison  and  out? 

Mr.  Williams.  Only  very  incidentally.  The  only  thing  I  picked 
up  was  this,  that  he  said  he  had  it  "  on  the  highest  authority  " — of 
course  I  was  very  particular  about  my  own  relations  to  the  thing — 
that  I  had  been  appointed  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  could  disclose  the  name  of  the  man  who  informed 
him ;  but  he  could  onlv  do  it  in  secret,  because  this  man  would  be  prob- 
ably killed  if  it  was  disclosed ;  and  I  am  just  trying  to  show  you 

Mr.  Humes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  a  representative  of  the 
Bolshevik  government  or  the  soviet  government,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  the  soviet  government. 
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Mr.  Humes.  So  that  his  statement  to  that  effect  was  correct  and  his 
information  was  correct? 

Mr.  Williams.  His  statement  to  that  effect,  so  far  as  anything 

Mr.  Humes.  So  that  the  question  as  to  where  he  got  his  informa- 
tion is  not  at  all  material ;  the  fact  remains  that  you  were  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  soviet  government? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely ;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  bring 
up  the  question  as  to  what  credence  is  to  be  given  his  other  statements 
about  Eussia,  when  he  put  forward  as  a  great  secret  a  fact  which  tens 
of  millions  of  Eussians  already  knew  and  which  was  published  in 
the  official  papers  in  Moscow  and  heralded  all  along  the  Trans-Siber- 
ian Railway.  Moreover,  this  fact  was  published  in  the  Nation  and 
scores  of  other  American  papers.  It  was  proclaimed  in  advertise- 
ments of  my  meetings  and  from  the  platforms  where  I  spoke. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  is  no  jury  system  under  the  soviet  government^ 
is  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  first  organization  of  the  soviet  court  system 
was  in  the  form  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal. 

Mr.  Humes.  A  revolutionary  tribunal  that  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  court-martial,  as  we  know  it  in  this  country,  than  of  a  civil  court  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  court,  as  I  knew  it,  was  composed  of  seven  men. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  men  are  tried  before  those 
revolutionary  tribunals  without  their  being  present  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore,  if  gentlemen  who  have  testified  here  say 
that  they  have  seen  that  occur  under  the  soviet  government,  you  have 
no  reason  to  question  their  statement? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  no  reason  to  question  their  statement. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  does  that  court  consist  of?  Does  it  frequently 
consist  of  not  more  than  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Air  that  one  can  state  is  what  he  saw  himself.  I 
saw,  primarily,  the  Petrograd  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  men.  The  audience  generally  participated  more  or 
less  in  that  revolutionary  tribunal.  As  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  up  to 
June,  1918,  there  was  very  little  criticism  of  any  kind  of  that  revolu- 
tionary tribunal. 

Allied  intervention  brought  it  to  the  front  and  made  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  something  very  harsh  and  something  dictatorial ;  some- 
thing that  had  many  of  these  evils  that  no  doubt  many  of  these  men 
have  attributed  to  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Peters? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  knew  Mr.  Peters;  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  his  nationality? 

Mr.  Williams.  He  was  a  Lett  that  had  lived  in  London  for  a 
large  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  also  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  press  that  is  opposed 
to  the  Bolshevik  regime  has  been  suppressed  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Wn^LiAMs.  AH  that  one  can  state  is  up  to  his  own  time  of  his 
departure. 

Mr.  Humes.  Had  it  been  suppressed  up  to  the  time  you  left? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  there  was  a  fair  circulation 
of  all  papers.  There  were  generally,  say,  three  anti-Bolshevik  papers 
to  one  Bolshevik  paper. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee,  for  example^  a  complete 
file  of  a  certain  paper  which  was  most  vitrolic,  most  venomous,  . 
against  the  Bolsheviks,  cartooning  and  lampooning  them  in  a  way 
that  would  never  be  allowed  here  at  different  times.  I  have  a  com- 
plete file  of  that  paper  from  November  7  to  the  time  I  left.  This  paper 
never  made  any  revelation  of  military  plans  and  never  called  for  the 
violent  overturn  of  the  soviet  government,  and  never  called  for  any 
conspiracies  or  assassinations  of  c^overnment  officials.  Because  it 
was  making  no  attacks  upon  the  Bolshevik  government,  it  was  not 
suppressed.  I  think  up  to  the  time  I  left  Russia  only  those  papers 
were  suppressed  that  were  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  soviet 
government  or  because  they  were  revealing  certain  military  plots 
and  plans. 

In  Vladivostok,  just  before  I  left,  before  the  soviet  was  over- 
turned, there  were  six  papers  there,  four  of  them  violently  anti- 
soviet  and  two  of  them  pro-soviet.  I  understand  also  that  during 
the  time  that  the  counter-revolution  raised  its  head,  with  the  allies 
boring  in  from  Archangel  and  the  Germans  threatening  from  the- 
south,  and  the  Cossacks  were  coming  up  from  the  Don  and  the 
Czech o-Slovaks  coming  out  of  Siberia,  there  was  a  much  more  drastic 
suppression  of  the  press  than  I  have  indicated  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.  The  soviet  government  reserved  the  right  to  that 
option  up  to  the  time  you  left,  to  suppress  any  paper  that  advocated 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  recognized  that  as  a  proper  position  f#r  the- 
soviet  govermnent  to  take,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  recognize  that  as  a  proper  position  for  any  gov- 
ernment to  take. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  feel  that  any  government  has  a  right  to  re- 
strict and  suppress  the  press  that  undertakes  to  secure  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government  itself,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  of  course,  I  do. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Only  I  hope  that  even  the  soviet  government,  as 
our  government  over  here,  will  ultimately  be  so  sure  of  itself  and  so^ 
certain  that  it  is  functioning  for  the  benefit  of  all  humanity  that  it 
will  have  so  few  enemies  that  it  will  give  absolutely  free  speech  and' 
free  play  for  everybody. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  mean  free  play  in  the  political  sense^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  we  might  call  direct  action  or  force  or  violence? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Only  what  I  have  seen,  Mr.  Humes,  is  this. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  government  so  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  and  a  system  of  life  making  it  so  happ^y  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  that  anyone  who  asked  for  a  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government  would  be  simply  laughed  aside  as  a 
fool.     • 

Mr.  Humes.  But  that  situation  has  not  been  attained  under  the 
soviet  government  in  Russia  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been ;  no. 
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Senator  Overman.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  an  act  of  Congress  to 
stop  the  publication  and  sending  through  the  mails  of  propaganda 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  this  Government? 

Mr.  WnJiiAMS.  I  would  like  to  think,  Senator  Overman,  of  our 
own  country  as  being  free  from  violent  eruption.  It  is  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  with  such  vast  opportunities,  with  a  ffieat  edu- 
cated class  to  work  upon  our  industrial  problems ;  I  would  like  to  have 
things  so  arranged  that  we  should  feel  so  sure  of  ourselves  thnt  in  this 
-country  if  anyone  talked  like  that  he  would  seem  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  be  talking  sheer  nonsense.  In  other  words,  the  people 
of  the  country  would  feel  that  there  was  so  much  justice,  so  much  fair 
play,  that  they  themselves  would  take  care  of  anyone  who  talked  that 
way  by  lauding  him  down.  Moreover,  Senator  Overman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  I  am  as  anxious,  and  I  know  that  most  of  the 
people  who  call  themselves  agitators  are  as  anxious,  that  we  should 
avoid  violence  and  bloodshed  and  that  we  should  have  an  orderly 
transformation  into  a  more  decent  order  of  society,  as  you  gentlemen 
here  are.  We  believe  that  one  should  heed  the  symptoms  of  a  bad 
industrial  disease.  The  red  flag  is  a  symptom,  or  a  violent  speech 
from  this  or  that  source  is  a  symptom,  or  a  sudden  outbreak  here  or 
there  is  a  symptom.  Instead  of  suppressing  the  symptoms  we  ought 
to  get  down  to  the  root  of  the  disease  and  try  to  eradicate  it  by  secur- 
ing the  economic  values  which  are  at  the  base  of  all  these  things.  If 
you  believe  that  men  have  common  sanity  and  common  sense  and 
decency  I  think  you  would  trust  to  the  good  will  and  good  nature 
and  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  in  those  ways. 

Senator  Overman.  What  effect  would  carrying  the  red  flag  have 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people? 

Mn  WnjJAMs.  What  effect  does  the  red  flag  have  upon  the  masses 
of  the  people  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Yeg. 

Mr.  WiiiLiAMs.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  connotation  the  red 
flag  carries  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  has  been  stirred  up  on 
account  of  the  agitation,  it  has  a  very  exciting  effect  upon  them.  The 
average  credulous  citizen  who  wall^  along  the  street  wants  to  tear 
down  the  flag  because  it  is  a  symbol  to  him  of  everything  that  is 
v^iolent  and  evil  and  vicious. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  that  in  this  country  it  is  a  symbol 
of  everything  that  is  evil? 

Mr.  Wn-LiAMs.  On  the  contrary.  Now,  the  black  flag  is  supposed 
to  be  the  flag  of  anarchy.  The  red  flag  is  the  international  flag  of  all 
the  socialists  of  all  the  world.  I  saw  it  carried  in  parades  in  Norway. 
It  is  carried  in  parades  all  over  England ;  and  in  France  even  before 
the  armistice  was  signed.  I  understand  that  a  number  of  soldiers 
walked  out  and  met  President  Wilson  carrying  the  red  flag.  It  is 
the  flag  of  everything 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  in  this  country  it  is  a  symbol  of  anarchy. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  in  the  minds  of  certain  people  who  have  cer- 
tain views  on  it,  it  does  symbolize  anarchy  and  violence,  and  there- 
fore they  are  against  it.  But  it  is  not  an  emblem  of  anarchy.  The 
emblem  of  anarchy  is  always  a  black  flag.  The  emblem  of  the 
socialists  is  a  red  flag. 
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Senator  Overman.  Is  it  not  the  emblem  of  the  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  William^.  Xo,  sii- ;  it  is  not  the  emblem  of  the  I.  W.  W.  as  I 
understand  it,  though  I  am  not  certain  here.  I  understand  that  it  is 
primarily  the  emblem  of  the  socialists,  as  it  is  the  emblem  of  the 
international. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  not  the  emblem  of  the  socialist,  and  is  it 
not  an  emblem  of  protest? 

Mr.  WHiUiAMs.  No;  because  the  Irish  protest  with  a  green  flag 
against  their  oppression,  and  the  anarchists  protest  with  a  black 
flag;  and  still  further,  the  Harvard  boys  sometimes  protest  with  a 
red  flag. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that*  the  red  flag  is 
made  use  of  by  people  with  different  kinds  of  views,  and  to  one  who 
knows  its  significance  does  not  have  any  definite  significance  at  all 
times,  but  it  gathers  its  significance  from  the  nature  of  the  views  of 
the  man  or  of  the  crowd  carrying  it;  is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Willia;m8.  Yes,  of  course. 

Senator  Woixx)tt.  You  can  conceive  of  one  man  carrying  a  red 
flag  who  would  be,  say,  a  socialist,  and  who  believed  in  accomplish- 
ing his  end  by  means  of  a  change  in  constitutional  law.  Another 
man  might  be  carrying  a  red  flag  who  believed  in  bringing  about  his 
ideal  order  by  revolution ;  and  another  man  might  be  carrjdng  a  red 
flag  who  had  them  both  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  and  another  man  might  be  just  a  labor 
unionist  or  a  Harvard  man. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes.  It  does  not  have  a  fixed  meaning.  It  de- 
pends on  who  carries  it  and  what  fixed  idea  the  man  has  in  mind  who 
16  carrying  it. 

Mr.  WuxiAMS.  Yes;  but  one  thing  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  in 
considering  any  legislation  at  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  any  difference  whether  the  red  flag  is  suppressed  in  this 
country  by  le^lation  or  not,  so  far  as  the  forward  move  of  the 

freat  labor  socialist  movement  is  concerned.  It  has  been  tried  before, 
'or  instance,  Germany  suppressed  the  red  flag,  as  you  know,  for  a 
time,  and  it  found  out  that  instead  of  suppressing  the  feelings  that 
the  red  flag  symbolized,  the  feeling  of  antagonism  toward  the  pres- 
ent order  of  society,  it  just  made  those  i>eople  more  hot  in  their  feel- 
ing against  society.  They  found  other  symbols.  They  used  for  a 
while  a  red  flower ;  and  then  the  ladies  wore  red  petticoats,  and  they 
would  lift  the  petticoat  very  slightly  as  they  crossed  the  street  before 
the  Prussian  gendarmes  standing  on  the  street  cornel's.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  significance  in  siippressing  those  symbols,  and 
particularly  when  all  of  Russia  and  Europe  has  the  right  to  cany 
the  red  flag,  and  they  regard  it  as  an  important  right. 

Senator IVoLCOTT.  1  think  you  are  right,  and  I  expressed  that  view 
the  other  day  in  a  committee  meeting.  The  suppression  of  a  symbol 
amounts  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Humes.  Take  those  measures  by  which  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  can  be* accomplished;  for  instance,  they  might  be  ac- 
complished in  the  lawful,  or,  what  we  might  call  the  political  way,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  terms  of  the  fundamental  law,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people — the  majority  of  the  people — ^to  have  just  that 
form  of  government  which  they  desire. 
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The  other  method  might  be  by  the  use  of  force  and  violence,  and 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government.  As  I  understand  it,  your 
position  is  that  all  changes  in  the  form  of  the  government  should, 
where  it  is  possible  under  existing  laws,  be  effected  in  a  peaceable 
way  and  in  the  political  way  provided  for  by  the  fundamental  law. 
Is  that  correct  ?  • 

Mr.  Wiij:4iAMS.  That  is  a  correct  statement ;  yes,  Major. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve  of  organizations  which  seek  to  ac- 
complish the  changes  in  form  that  they  advocate,  by  force,  as  distin- 
guished from  politics? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course  not;  and  may  I  just  make  this  state- 
ment  

Mr.  Humes.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the  question,  and  then 
make  anv  explanation  you  please. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right.    State  your  question  again. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve  of  organizations  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  secure  the  changes  in  the  form  of  government  which  they  seek,  by 
force,  and  at  the  same  time  which  refuse  to  participate  in  political 
affairs  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  changes  which  they  want,  in  tho 
peaceful  method  provided  by  the  fundamental  law? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  will  state,  categorically,  I  do  not  approve;  and 
then  I  will  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  One  organization  of  society  in  Russia,  the  soviet, 
organization,  grew  up  inside  of  the  other,  old  state  organization,  natu- 
rally and  automatically.  You  remember  one  time  Carlyle  was  told 
about  Margaret  Fuller,  the  American  transcendentalist,  who  was 
very  much  worried  about  tlie  way  the  universe  was  running  in  ffeneraL 
Feeling  rather  good  one  day,  in  a  large,  generous  attitude,  she  said, 
"  I  accept  the  universe."  Carlyle  said,  "  Gad !  she'd  better !  "  Now,  I 
accept  tne  universe  the  way  it  functions.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  revolution  come  m  Russia  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  know 
now  that  it  could  not  have  happened  in  any  other  way.  There  were 
certain  great,  inherent  economic  forces 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  think  you  are  beside  the  ques- 
tion. 

Under  the  fundamental  law,  if  there  was  such  a  thin^  under  the 
old  regime  in  Russia,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  people  to  diange  their 
form  of  government  in  a  legal  way,  was  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  Russia  was 
entirely  different  from  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States ; 
is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  this  country  a  majority  of  the  people,  through 
legal  action,  can  secure  just  the  form  of  government  that  they  want, 
can  they  not? 

Mr.  WiiJLiAMS.  Yes ;  but  I  have  got  to  modjfy  that,  again,  before 
you  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  then,  an  organization  in  this  country  which 
seeks  a  change  in  the  form  of  government,  but  at  the  same  time 
refuses  to  participate  in  elections,  refused  to  participate  in  political 
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affairs  in  an  effort  to  secure  those  changes  in  f ornpi  of  government,  is 
seeking  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  must  be  disapproved  of  under  your  theory  of 
proper  procedure  in  matters  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  The  only  thing  I  would  say  in  addition  to 
that,  Major,  is  this,  that  if  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who 
refrain  from  voting  and  build  up  on  the  inside  a  great  industrial 
organization — ^I  do  not  see  any  signs  of  it  at  all  here  in  this  country 
as  yet — anything  that  is  similar  to  the  soviet  organizations,  federa- 
tions, or  groupings  of  workers,  the  time  may  come  when,  just  as  a 
snake  sheds  its  skm  and  leaves  it  behind  and  goes  on  with  a  new  skin, 
so  we  may  peacefully  pass  into  a  new  social  order.  It  is  perfectly 
possible — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  imminent 

Mr.  Humes.  If  those  Soviets  grew  up  until  they  controlled  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  country,  one  election  would  accomplish 
the  changes  that  they  were  seeking,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  organization  known  as  the 
I.  W.  W.  is  an  organization  that  refuses  to  participate  in  political 
affairs,  declines  to  vote  in  elections,  and  advocates  change  in  the  form 
of  government  which  they  contend  for,  by  forcible  means  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  I.  W.  W.  to 
know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you,  in  appealing  for  support  in 
this  country,  have  appealed  for  support  for  the  I.  W.  W.  as  well  as 
for  other  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  true;  no.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  public  utterances,  opposed  the 
methods  described  by  the  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  I.  W.  W.,  that 
it  is  for  a  passive  resistance  rather  than  a  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
government;  I  have  not  spent  much  time  upon  it,  and,  therefore, 
I  have  made  no  attempt  at  all 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve,  or  have  you  advocated  in  your  public 
writings  or  speeches,  the  use  of  sabotage  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  Major,*you  probably  have  copies  of  all 
those  writings  and  speeches,  and  you  can  tell  me  as  well  as  I  can 
tell  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  know  what  your  sentiments  are  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  have  not,  then.    I  have  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve  of  sabotage  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  You  have  to  define  all  those  terms — ^what  is 
sabotage,  and  all  like  that.  What  is  commonly  known  as  sabotage 
I  do  not  approve. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  sense  I  am  using  it  in  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  you  are  familiar  with  their  use  of  the  term, 
I  presume. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  enlarge  on  it  a  little. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  destruction  of  property;  the  interference  with 
production:  the  interfering  with  the  successful  operation  of  ma- 
chinery. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Many  things  in  refei-ence  to  that  perhaps  you  dis- 
approve— things  I  do  not  approve  or  disapprove.  I  do  not  disap- 
prove of  a  hurricane  or  a  volcano,  or  of  the  Soviets  in  Kussia.  I 
know  that  those  are  inevitable  things.  They  are  elemental  things; 
tremendous  things.  If  30U  accept  the  universe,  you  have  got  to 
accept  those  things  with  it. 

In  the  same  way  I  wish  for  orderly  political  development  in  Amer- 
ica. I  only  know  that  if  those  things  happen,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  theui,  and  if  anything  like  that  should  ever 
happen  in  any  way,  the  thing  to  do  nivould  be  to  try  to  guide  it  into 
constructive  ways.    May  I  simply  answer  this.  Major 

Mr.  Hi  MES.  In  your  public  utterances,  do  you  take  the  position 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means? 

Mr.  Williams,  No;  I  have  never  taken  that  position. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  the  policy  of  the  soviet  government  in 
Eussia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  of  course  not.  They  have  tried  to  use  the  most 
decent  and  the  most  humane  and  the  most  kindly  means.  These  emi- 
nent gentlemen  of  the  Red  Cross,  I  have  heard,  have  stated  with  the 
greatest  anger  their  feelings  of  bitterness  against  the  soviet  officials 
for  their  laxness,  because  they  did  not  take  an  iron  grip  and  did  not 
clean  out  in  a  more  merciless  fashion  the  enemies  of  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  not  the  leaders  of  the  soviet  government  taken 
the  position  that  the  end  justifies  the  means? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  every  person  has  something  of  that  sort 
in  the  back  of  his  consciousness,  but  it  is  not  the  basis  of  soviet 
action.  For  example,  no  soviet  official,  if  any  other  government 
should  come  into  power,  would  believe  in  the  assassination  of  the 
officials  of  the  new  government.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  end, 
destruction  of  the  old  order,  would  justify  assassination  as  a  means. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  not  certain  groups  in  the  United  States,  possibly 
before  whom  you  have  been  speaking,  take  the  position  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  indeed,  they  do.  I  spoke  to  a  group — the 
Philadelphia  City  Club — and  spoke  to  another  club,  and  there  were 
some  gentlemen  there  that  I  heard  afterwards  say,"  The  only  way 
you  can  solve  that  problem  is  by 'taking  those  fellows  out  and  string- 
ing them  up  to  a  lamp-post."  And  we  have  in  this  country  a  great 
many  people  who  believe  that.  The  only  solution  of  social  problems 
is  to  deport  them  or  blot  them  out  by  machine  guns  and  by  ruthless 
attitude  violating  all  their  constitutional  rights.  Those  are  the  real 
anarchists  in  high  places. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  not  the  I.  W.  W.'s  as  an  organization  take  the  posi- 
tion that  force  is  justified  and  preferable  to  peaceful  and  political 
methods  of  settling  social  questions? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I  told  you,  Mr.  Humes,  I  am  answering  you 
very  honestly.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  great  deal  of  the  I.  W.  W.  propa- 
ganda. I  understood  that  they  believe  more  in  large  passive  re- 
sistance, strikes,  rather  than  in  any  forcible  action  against  property. 

Mr.  Hu^fES.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  more  radical  socialistic  element 
in  this  country  advocates  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  Socialist  party 
who  advocates  violence  and  force  against  organized  peaceful  methods. 
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Senator  OvERMA^^  I  agree  with  what  you  said  about  the  red  flags 
in  many  States,  but  if  thei-e  is  an  organization  organized  fer  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  this  Government  by  force,  and  their  emblem  is 
the  red  flag,  ought  that  organization,  organized  for  that  purpose  and 
carrying  that  flag  to  swerve  people  to  that  end,  ought  they  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  ? 

Mr.  WiMJAMS.  No:  I  should  think  not.  I  think  vou  should 
specify  in  some  way. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  you  think  that  no  organization  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  by  force  and 
violence  should  be  allowed  to  carry  it? 

Mr.  W1I4LIAMS.  I  think  that  is  all  right,  only  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tors have  got  bigger  and  vastly  more  important  tasks  than  legislating 
against  these  small  and  very  uninfluential  organizations  of  this  kind. 
They  can  be  handled  by  other  means. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  not  a  possibility — I  am  not  saying  a 
probability — of  an  organization  being  formed  being  very  strong,  that 
might  organize  for  that  purpose  and  carry  this  flag  for  the  purpose 
instead  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes? 

Mr.  WiLi.iAMs.  I  think  the  danger  would  not  be  in  the  flag,  or 
whatever  they  carried,  but  the  danger  would  be  what  they  are  carry- 
ing in  their  hearts. 

May  I  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Humes:  He  says  that  in  this  country 
we  have  effective  political  machinery  so  that  the  voters  can  register  at 
the  polls  their  choice,  and  when  you  have  51  per  cent  of  the  people 
representing  an  idea  they  have  a  right  to  come  into  oflice  and  the  right 
to  dictate  the  form  of  govemuient  that  we  shall  have.  In  other 
words,  he  says  that  we  have  a  democracy.  That  is  good  in  theory, 
but  how  does  it  work  out  in  practiced  As  a  matter  of  practice,  it 
works  out  this  way:  The  people  who  have  large  sums  of  money  have 
absolute  control  of  the  press,  they  have  in  a  certain  degree  control  of 
the  pulpit,  they  have  in  a  larger  degree  the  control  of  legal  utterances. 
In  other  words,  public  opinion  is  made  not  by  a  fair  exchange  of  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  but  is  nuide  by  a  small  gi'oup  who  wish  to  superim- 
pose upon  the  people  certain  facts  and  certain  ideas  and  certain  atti- 
tudes, and  so  it  pours  at  times  a  perfect  propaganda  through  all  its 
organized  channels  and  the  result  is  that  the  people  of  the  country  do 
not  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  up  their  minds. 

Xow,  I  am  quite  in  disagreement  with  the  Senators  here  in  this 
matter.  I  believe  that  if  the  people  of  America  had  a  fair  chance  to 
understand  what  were  the  fundamental  principles  of  socialism,  the 
American  people,  even  though  they  are  reared  under  individualistic 
traditions,  and  even  though  they  have  a  very  vigorous  feeling  of  non- 
interference l)y  the  State  (although  they  seem  to  have  easily  accepted 
most  of  the  State  centralization  these  last  years),  nevertheless,  I 
think  the  American  people  as  a  whole  rather  than  c(mtinue  the  present 
organization  of  capitalistic  society,  I  think  if  they  had  a  fair  view  of 
the  whole  socialistic  situation  and  undei^stood  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  organizing  industry  along  cooperative  lines,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  excesses  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  so  that  there  would 
be  a  fair  return  for  everybody,  so  that  we  could  preserve  our  cultural 
and  our  art  and  religious  life  in  a  fairer  and  freer  fonn,  I  believe  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  would  call  themselves 
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Socialists.  But  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  certain  small  group 
•of  people  in  this  country,  who  have  vested  interests  in  large  proper- 
ties and  the  preservation  of  the  present  order  of  society,  those  men 
use  all  their  influence,  all  their  organization,  and  all  their  informa- 
tion so  as  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  people  so  that  when  they  come 
to  the  polls  they  vote  against  socialism  simply  because  they  have  not 
had  a  fair  chance  to  understand  what  it  is.  So  to  that  extent,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Xew  York  Call  has  a  certain  repression  put  upon  it  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  to  that  extent  the  socialists  in  New  York 
feel  that  repression  is  put  upon  the  expression  of  public  opinion, 
while  expression  in  regard  to  public  matters  of  the  other  great  jour- 
nals is  allowed  absolute  freedom.  The  tendency  of  the  socialists  is 
this,  if  they  say  they  will  not  allow  us  to  have  certain  halls  and  a 
fair  circulation  of  our  papers,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  express  our 
ideas  in  public,  they  then  see  that  there  is  no  chance  of  doing  things 
by  regular  orderly  political  methods,  then  they  will  have  to  use  under- ' 
ground  channels  as  that  is  the  only  way  thev  can  do  anything,  and 
then  that  goes  over  to  wild  and  violent  metnods.  That  is  the  way 
you  create  violence  in  a  country.  It  is  because  you  repress  a  fair 
statement  of  public  opinion  on  all  these  subjects. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Has  the  New  York  Call  been  restrained  at  all 
because  of  any  socialistic  ideas  it  might  have?  Has  there  ever  been  in 
this  country  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  officials  to 
suppress  the  promulgation  of  the  socialist  argument? 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  I  think  that  the  very  fact  that  the  New  York  Call 
at  the  present  time  is  suppressed 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  not  by  reason  of  its  advocacy  of  socialism? 

Mr.  WiMaIams.  I  can  nbt  understand  what  other  reason  there  is  for 
its  repression,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  fairly  mild  paper.  I  can  not 
understand  why  the  Postmaster  General  continues  to  repress  that 
paper. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  New  York  Call  nor 
the  reasons  for  any  restraint  put  upon  it.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know 
there  was  any.  I  can  not  think  that  there  is  any  restraint  put  upon 
any  newspaper  because  it  chooses  to  advocate  the  socialist  principles. 
I  can  not  think  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think,  Senator,  that  if  you  will  examine  into  this 
case  you  will  find  that  that  is  the  truth. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  know  the  socialists  can  circulate  pamphlets 
through  the  mails.  They  have  been  doing  it  for  years  and  years. 
I  thinK  I  received  copies  of  the  New  York  Call  before  I  was  elected 
to  the  Senate.  For  quite  a  time  it  was  advocating  socialism,  and 
there  was  no  question  of  it  then. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes ;  but  there  is  not  a  real  free  expression  of 
ideas  now,  though  things  are  loosening  up. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  can  not  be  because  of  its  advocacy  of  social- 
ism.   It  must  be  something  else. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else  that  it  could  be.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  member  of  the  organization  would  allow  to 
appear  in  the  paper  any  advocacy  of  violence.  Whatever  reason  for 
the  repression  of  the  paper,  to  that  extent  you  are  creating  a  grudge. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  think  that  the  people  do  not  get  to  express 
their  real  views  because  their  opinion  is  molded  for  them  by  a  press 
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which  you  say  is  controlled  by  the  capitalists?  Now,  what  does  that 
come  to?  It  comes  down  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  nevertheless  the 
people  are  expressing  whatever  views  they  entertain,  so  that  they 
are  getting  what  they  want.  From  your  point  of  view,  they  are 
laiboring  under  false  impressions,  they  are  wrong  in  their  view,  but 
the  fact  is,  however,  that,  though  they  are  suffering  imder  what  you 
call  wrongs,  they  do  get  an  expression  of  their  views. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  reason  that  it  is  commonly  heard  said  in 
the  radical  socialists'  circles  that  we  have  in  this  country  a  govern- 
ment by  a  plutocracy  and  not  by  a  democracy.  I  agree  with  your 
statement,  and  of  coui*se  you  can  agree  with  this  statement  as  being 
the  attitude  of  the  masses  of  the  radical  socialists  and  labor  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Humes? 

Mr.  Hu^CES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  ask  just  a  question  or  two.  Your  work 
since  your  return  from  Russia  here  has  been  only  for  the  purpose,  as 
I  understand  you,  of  explaining  what  the  soviet  government  in  Russia 
really  is,  as  you  understand  it,  in  the  light  of  your  information  about 
it.  You  have  not  been  writing  and  speaking  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating the  adoption  of  the  soviet  government  in  this  country,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  was  an  impression  in  my  mind  that  you 
had  been ;  that  your  mission,  if  I  may  call  it  such  for  want  of,  perhaps, 
a  more  accurate  word — you  understand  what  I  mean  by  applying  the 
word,  however — ^was  to  conduct  a  propaganda  here  which  would  be  in 
advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  government  that  they  have  in 
Russia,  the  soviet  government,  and  thereby  carrying  out  the  interna- 
tional propaganda  of  that  government.  Has  my  understanding  been 
erroneous? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  been  erroneous.  My  attitude  toward  the 
whole  Russian  soviet  has  been  this.  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  you  know, 
whether  it  is  a  successful  form  of  government.  It  has  not  had  a  fair 
chance,  a  fair  trial.  As  I  pointed  out,  it  has  had  frightful  handicaps 
under  which  it  has  been  laboring,  and  I  think  the  only  thing  that  I 
have  been  asking  in  America  is  that  we  understand  that  it  is  not  merely 
an  orgy  of  chaos  and  destruction,  but  that  it  is  an  honest  attempt  to 
form  a  government  upon  a  basis  which  the  people  over  there  seem  to 
l)e  loyal  toward,  and  I  have  been  pleading  in  America  simply  that  we 
give  the  chance  to  that  government  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  its 
own  way.  It  happens,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  soviet  government, 
so  far  as  it  has  originated  in  the  minds  of  men,  originated  in  the  mind 
of  a  certain  Daniel  De  Leon.  That  is  what  Lenine  says.  So  far  as  it 
has  been  worked  out  in  advance  it  has  been  worked  out  by  an  Ameri- 
can. The  attitude  we  ought  to  take  is  a  waiting  attitude,  and  to  see 
whether  under  it  a  better  form  of  life  and  culture  and  art  and  of  dis- 
tribution of  goods  can  be  worked  out  than  could  be  worked  out  over 
here.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that,  as  the  Americans  want 
all  the  best  things  in  the  world,  if  in  the  course  of  time  the  soviet 
government  should  prove  to  have  certain  advantages  over  our  form 
of  government,  we  would  adopt  that  form  of  government,  arid 
that  we  would  incorporate  those  ideas  over  here,  just  as  I  am  sure  that 
in  the  experiment  of  the  soviet  government  over  there,  to  the  extent 
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that  it  has  those  weaknesses  that  you  have  pointed  out  in  it,  it  will 
have  to  adopt  whatever  advantages  we  have  under  our  particular 
system  here. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You,  however,  do  not  advocate  it  for  America  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  absolutelv  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Because  your  view  is  that  it  is  still  in  the  state  of 
experimentation  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  an  association  in  this  country, 
an  organization,  called  "  The  Truth  About  Russia  Committee  "  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  knew  the  organization,  the  Truth  About  Russia 
Committee.    It  existed  about  three  days. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  gone? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  gone  as  a  committee.  It  was  simply  a  group 
of  the  liberal  people  of  America  who  believed  that  one  side  of  the 
truth  only  was  being  presented  in  ^Vmerica  in  reference  to  the 
soviet  government,  t|.nd  they  wanted  to  give  an  expression  of  the 
truth,  of.  the  neglected  facts  that  had  not  been  stated,  the  construc- 
tive facts  of  the  soviet  government.  For  example,  even  in  this  place 
here  this  morning  there  has  been  no  time  to  tell  you  of  what  I  saw 
of  some  of  the  constructive  and  creative  work  which  the  soviet 
government  has  done. 

Senator  Overman.  I  thought  we  had  gone  into  that  in  Senator 
Wolcott's  examination.    You  were  a  memoer  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  WilijIAms.  No  ;  I  was  not  a  member. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I  have  stated.  Senator  Overman,  it  consisted 
of  Frank  Walsh,  Jane  Addams,  and  people  of  that  caliber,  who 
thought  that  America  was  getting  a  one-sided  presentation  of  the 
facts  about  Russia,  and  who  wanted  to  make  public  the  facts  of 
Russia  as  they  were  seen  by  certain  groups  of  people.  Fifteen  Amer- 
icans who  could  appear  before  you  would  give  an  entirely  different 
version  of  what  is  happening  in  Russia  from  the  version  that  has 
been  given  Iby  the  10  or  15  men  who  have  already  appeared  here. 

Senator  Overman.  So  it  was  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting this  Government  to  adopt  that  sort  of  government  here  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  are  not  figuring  on  that  sort  of  tiling  1 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  sure  of  it.  None  of  my  actions  during  the 
last  six  months  can  be  interpreted  in  that  way. 

Senator  Overman.  I  will  just  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true — ^I  do  not 
want  to  get  it  from  the  Department  of  Justice — ^I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  you  engaged  in  trying  to  get  this  sort  of  government  started 
here? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Williams,  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you  is 
somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry.  You  can  answer  it  or  not,  as 
you  see  fit.  I  am  asking  it  out  of  curiosity  more  than  anything  else. 
If  the  soviet  government  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  in  Russia, 
so  that  you  were  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  form  of  government  yet 
invented  by  man,  and  thereupon  you  advocated  it  for  the  United 
States,  you  would  be  favorable  to  the  idea  that  we  should  adopt  it 
here  after  the  fashion — in  the  manner — ^that  the  Russians  adopted  it; 
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that  is  to  say,  without  pursuing  our  constitutional  methods  to  get 
it — ^by  confiscation,  in  otner  words? 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  that  is  such  a  hypothetical  question.  I 
know  that  by  the  time  the  soviet  government  demonstrates  itself  it 
will  be  a  number  of  years,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  have  grown  old 
and  conservative  and  hardened  in  my  attitude  toward  life,  and  prob- 
ably then  I  will  jump  at  the  idea  of  a  new  idea  and  beat  it  on  the 
head,  just  like  most  people  do  when  they  reach  a  certain  stage  of 
life,  and  I  might  be  such  a  conservative  that  I  would  take  that  atti- 
tude toward  this  new  phenomenon  then  coming  in  our  country.  But 
J  know  this,  every  country  will  develop  out  of  its  economic  conditions 
its  own  economic  solution.  This  is  the  attitude  of  Lenine.  Trotzky 
has  a  little  more  the  idea  of  crusading;  but  Lenine  says  that  every 
country  must  work  out  its  problems  as  dictated  by  its  own  life  and 
conditions.  Here  in  this  country  we  may  not  take  a  soviet  form  but 
a  new  form.  We  are  changing  even  the  form  of  our  present  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Wolcx)tt.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  soviet  government  in 
Russia  is  now  demonstrated  to  be  a  most  excellent  thing,  that  we  know 
it  right  to-day.  I  am  going  to  take  it  that  we  know,  right  to-day. 
Would  you,  with  your  present  views,  favor  simply  taking  away  from 
everybody  what  we  have,  nationalizing  everything,  depriving  every- 
one of  individualistic  ownership,  without  any  manner  of  compen- 
sation at  all,  as  the  Russians  did  over  there?  Would  you  advocate 
that? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  my  whole  natural  attitude  is  against  such  an 
idea  as  that.  For  example,  I  know  that  in  the  Civil  War  there  were 
certain  people  who  advocated  redemption  of  the  slaves  by  purchase. 
Instead  of  that  there  was  confiscation  of  property.  It  was  decided 
at  that  time  that  we  must  cut  out  the  cancer  oi  slavery  from  our  life. 
We  did  not  talk  about  confiscation  in  a  grand  manner;  we  confis- 
cated the  slaves  of  the  South;  and  we  were  so  dead  sure 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  did  not  confiscate ;  we  turned  them  loose. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  turned  the  landlords  of  Russia  loose. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Slaves  were  not  confiscated.  Ownership  was  not 
kept  by  some  one  in  the  slaves.    They  were  liberated. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  mean  the  ownership  or  possession  of  property  in 
those  slaves  was  abolished.  We  were  willing  to  go  on  fighting  be- 
cause we  deemed  that  our  national  destiny  demanded  it.  The  Rus- 
sian people — 19  out  of  20  of  the  Russian  people — agree  that  for  the 
fulfillment  of  their  national  destiny  the  landlords'  estates  should  not 
remain  in  the  old  hands  and  that  they  should  be  confiscated  without 
compensation.     All  the  political  parties  except  the  cadets  hold  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  also  hold  that  view  in  respect  to  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Williams.  Xo  ;  most  political  parties  do  not.  It  was  the  Bol- 
sheviki  and  the  left  social  revolutionists  that  held  that.  Of  course, 
90  per  cent  of  all  property  in  Russia  is  landed  property,  and  it  is 
largely  a  land  revolution,  and  so  they  felt  that  the  fulfillment  of  their 
national  destiny  required  confiscation  of  land.  People  felt — even 
some  people  who  were  members  of  the  upper  classes — tnat  they  must 
cut  the  cancer  of  landlordism  out  of  their  national  life,  and  they  went 
and  did  it.    They  did  not  stop  until  they  had  killed  one  in  every 
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thousand  of  their  population,  but  that  was  a  less  bloody  revolution 
than  the  one  we  had  here  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
favor  that  method. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  absolutely  against  such  a  method;  and  I  know 
if  things  come  to  an  issue  in  this  country  the  violence  of  the  Russians 
will  look  like  a  tea  party  compared  with  the  violence  that  we  would 
have  here.  Therefore  I  have  been  trying  to  put  t^is  thing  over  to 
the  bourgeois  classes  and  to  get  them  to  understand  that  one  can  not 
all  the  time  sit  on  a  volcano  and  pretend  that  everything  is  the  best  in 
life.  I  have  been  hoping  against  hope  to  crush  some  idealities  into 
the  minds  of  the  cultured  educated  classes,  realities  of  the  thing  that 
is  boiling  and  seething  around  them;  hoping  to  crush  it  into  their 
minds  so  that  they  will  avoid  an  explosion  and  eruption,  and  work 
themselves  to  bring  on  a  new  order  oi  society. 

I  think  that  instead  of  the  repression  of  free  speech  in  this  country, 
instead  of  the  repression  of  newspapers  that  point  to  the  dangers  of 
this  eruption,  of  this  explosion,  of  this  earthquake,  we  should  in 
the  most  open  fashion  call  for  forums  and  free  expression  and  free 
speech  in  every  way.  I  have  such  absolute  faith  in  the  integrity,  the 
conmion  sense,  and  the  honesty  of  the  mass  of  the  American  people, 
in  the  fundamental  idealism  that  survives  even  among  the  upper 
classes  (which  historically  have  never  voluntarily  i*esigned  any  of 
their  privileges,  but  have  always  fought  for  them)  still  I  have  enough 
faith  as  an  American  in  the  American  people  so  that  all  the  crudities, 
barbarities,  and  insanities  of  the  Russian  people,  not  to  mention  their 
positive  accomplishments,  need  not  be  necessary ;  and  if  the  facts  in 
the  case  are  put  up  to  them,  I  have  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  the  American  people  can  avoid  all  this  destruction,  all  these 
insanities  and  brutalities,  and  work  into  a  new  social  order.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  we  could  work  for  the  new  social  order  not  by  confisca- 
tion methods  in  a  wholesale  way,  but  we  could  do  it  by  the  installation 
of  things  little  by  little,  bit  oy  bit,  or  only  as  a  matter  of  protest, 
which  will  reach  the  consciences  of  the  privileged  classes,  the  edu- 
cated classes,  the  ruling  classes,  in  support  of  what  is  going  on  below, 
and  if  you  can  bring  it  about  that  this  terrorism  is  not  stirred  up  by 
a  lot  of  demagogues  and  agitators — an  agitator  is  a  man  who  is  agi- 
tated because  something  has  come  into  his  life  that  has  made  him 
mad,  because  he  has  had  low  wages,  or  been  thumped  on  the  head, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Overman.  To  that  end  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
done  ?    What  sort  of  a  government  ought  we  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  we  have  our  present  Government,  and  it 
is  all  right.  T  do  not  see  anything  to  do  except  to  follow  our 
constitutional  dictates  as  we  have  to  uie  present  time  and  wipe  away 
some  of  the  unconstitutional  laws  which  violate  the  fundamental 
rights — ^the  suppression  of  public  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Senator  Overman.  T  would  like  to  hear  what  we  ought  to  do  to 
carry  out  your  idea  to  stop  this  trouble  which  you  say  might  come. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  that  would  be  formulating  a  large  program 
of  reconstruction  and  putting  it  up  to  me.  I  should  want  to  have  a 
little  time  to  think  it  over.    You  disarm  me  entirely. 
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Senator  Overman.  You  have  been  studying  this  question  for  years 
and  are  a  very  intelligent  and  educated  man,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  you. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  a  man  advocates 
taking  away  something,  he  ought  to  have  something  to  put  in  its 
place? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Absohitely.  Otherwise  he  is  a  criminal  and  a 
danger  to  society. 

Senator  Overman.  I  thought  you  had  thought  it  over  and  knew 
How  to  stop  this  catacylsm  from  coming. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  cataclysm  coming? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  believe  there  is,  and  inevitably.  It  is  like  this. 
Senator.  I  believe  as  you  study  history  you  will  see  that  slavery  was 
once  the  condition  of  life  under  which  men  lived,  got  their  food  and 
their  clothes  and  their  culture.  It  played  its  role  in  history,  and  then 
it  gave  way  to  feudalism.  Feudalism  born  of  the  economic  and  social 
exigencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  its  day,  played  its  part  in  his- 
tory ;  then  by  the  so-called  "  industrial  revolution "  gave  waj^  to 
capitalism.  Now,  capitalism  is  the  present  order.  Capitalism  has 
built  up  these  wonderful  organizations  of  society.  It  has  created  and 
fertilized  the  whole  world  with  its  vast  machinery  of  production.  It 
has  made  its  contribution  to  the  constructive  and  creative  work  of 
mankind,  but  now  it  has  created  so  many  problems  for  its  own  self,  it 
has  piled  them  up.  It  has  now  almost  played  out  its  mission  in  the 
progress  of  humkn  society.  I  know  that  in  some  way  or  other,  in- 
evitably, Senators,  there  must  be  a  transfer  to  a  cooperative  order  of 
society.  Now,  that  came  by  cataclysm  in  Russia.  There  w^as  a  con- 
vergence of  conditions  that  made  it  inevitable.  America  may  hope 
that  this  inevitable  transfer  to  a  more  cooperative  society  will  be 
made  in  such  a  wav  as  to  avoid  such  a  cataclvsm.  The  onlv  wav  to 
avoid  that  is  to  give  people  every  chance  to  express  their  attitude 
toward  thes^e  problems.  We  ought  to  understand  how  in  America  now^ 
we  have  already  begun  to  take  on  cooperative  forms.  You  have  heard 
the  old  slogan  of  government  ownership,  "let  the  Nation  own  the 
trusts."  Then  there  are  industrial  organizations.  No  one  can  say 
how  it  is  going  to  be  done  in  America.  The  only  thing  I  can  state  is 
that  I  believe  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  it  will  come  freely  and  con- 
structively if  we  give  each  man  a  free  opportunity  to  discuss  what  he 
is  doing,  what  is  his  grievance,  and  how  he  wants  to  remedy  it. 

Senator  0\'Erman.  Have  you  ever  thought  in  your  own  mind  as  to 
what  the  end  will  be  ? 

Mr.  WiLUTAMs.  A  system  of  property  where  everything  produced 
will  not  be  for  private  profit  but  for  the  public  good. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  State  would  take  over 
personal  and  real  property  and  own  it,  rather  than  individuals,  that 
would  be  the  better  way  ? 

Mr.  WiiJjAMS.  No:  under  the  organization  of  society  which  the 
socialists  generally  project  for  the  future,  it  is  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine that  every  man  will  have  much  more  personal  property  than 
under  the  present  situation.  He  wants  production  and  distribution 
socialized.  He  does  not  want  to  socialize  your  hat  or  your  coat. 
"  Socialism,"  they  say,  "  means  dividing  up."  But  you  do  not  go  to  a 
school  and  divide  it  up,  giving  to  one  a  brick  and  another  a  pencil 
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and  another  a  book,  but  you  cooperate  in  the  use  of  the  schooL  So 
in  the  socialist  order  of  society  we  will  cooperate  in  the  use  of  the 
public  parks,  public  schools,  public  transportation,  and  so  on,  and  ex- 
tend those  things  into  larger  and  larger  realms.  But  we  believe  that 
just  as  soon  as  you  stop  this  tendency  to  cooperation  and  direct  all 
the  industrial  energies  of  the  nation  to  the  production  of  more  and 
more  goods  for  private  profit,  the  very  purpose  of  progress  is  de- 
feated. In  the  eternal  conflicts  between  the  workers  demanding  more 
wages  and  lower  houi^s  and  the  employers  fighting  them  back,  most 
of  our  national  energy  is  spent  between  those  two  conflicting  gi'oups 
not  in  producing  goods  but  in  fighting  over  the  division  of  the 
products. 

Senator  Overman.  How  about  the  fanus  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  I  know  that  in  our  own  country — and 
Lenine,  I  understand,  has  written  a  treatise  upon  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  the  Middle  West,  where  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  tenant  holdings — we  are  raising  up  a  class  of  people  who 
are  living  off  of  the  land  without  working  on  the  land. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  tendency  is  just  the  other  way  in  my  State. 
The  tenants  have  become  owners  much  more  than  they  were  15  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  that  is  true,  the  stability  of  the  present  form  of 
government  is  guaranteed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  know  of  a  man  in  my  country  who  started  out 
as  a  hired  hand  on  the  farm  by  the  vear  at  $12  a  month  and  board, 
who  has  been  a  working  man  all  of  his  days  and  is  a  real  homy- 
handed  son  of  toil.  By  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  worked  and  saved 
and  finally  got  to  own  a  farm,  and  now  he  is  55  years  of  age  and  he 
lives  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Now,  any  social  order  that  would 
take  away  those  fruits  of  his  labor  I  say  would  be  abominable  and 
fundamentally  unjust. 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely  so,  and  he  would  fight  it,  and  all  the  other 
men  of  his  kind  would  fight  it,  to  the  last  tooth  and  the  last  ditch. 
Of  course,  the  only  real,  sensible  attitude  upon  the  part  of  wise  capi- 
talists is  to  preserve  the  present  system.  I  do  not  want  to  preserve 
the  present  system.  I  want  to  transfer  it  into  a  socialist  order,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  better  order.  The  men,  however,  who  want  to 
preserve  the  present  system  ought  to  give  as  large  a  number  of  people 
as  possible  some  interest  in  preserving  the  present  system  by  giving 
them  larger  property  interests. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  passed  what  is  known  as  the  farm 
loan  act,  which  allows  these  tenants — ^and  they  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  in  my  State — ^to  borrow  money  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  to 
purchase  this  land;  and,  owning  that  land  and  having  worked  and 
paid  for  it,  you  would  not  want  to  take  that  land  away  from  them 
and  give  it  to  the  State  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  but  the  only  point,  Senator,  is  that  we  some- 
times lull  ourselves  into  security  because  we  live  among  people  who 
are  secure  and  who  have  a  great  deal  of  the  privileges  of  life.  We 
do  not  realize  what  is  happening  below.  I  think  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time  the  number  of  people  who  are  merely  wage  earners 
and  have  no  interest  in  their  job  except  to  get  their  wages  at  the  end 
of  the  week  is  increasing  steadily.    I  lived  for  seven  years  in  Boston, 
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very  intimately  sharing  my  life  with  the  working  people,  and  I  can 
say  this,  that  I  wondered  why  half  of  the  people  continued  living  on 
under  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  living.  It  was  such  unremit- 
ting drud^ry,  such  relentless  toil,  always  with  the  dread  fear  of 
want  hanging  over  them,  that  I  wondered  why  half  of  them  did  not 
go  down  to  the  docks  and  jump  off. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  used  to  have  such  wonder  when  I  lived  in  a 
small  city,  but  my  wonder  did  not  carry  me  to  the  conclusion  you 
reach.  I  wondered  why  they  did  not  go  out  into  the  country,  where 
they  could  live  in  decency  and  get  good,  wholesome  fresh  air  and 
good  food  and  wholesome  surroundings  instead  of  huddling  in  these 
alleys  and  such  places  in  the  cities. 

IVfr.  Williams.  Now,  the  Senate  should  be  interested  in  a  great 
social  question  like  that,  a  great  agrarian  problem  like  that,  and  talk 
it  over,  and  try  to  find  some  way  to  make  our  country  a  more  agri- 
cultural country  and  more  productive  in  many  ways.  That  would 
be  one  great  contribution  toward  our  own  social  welfare.  But  the 
point  that  I  make  is  this,  that  the  great  social  problems  of  life,  the 
problem  of  bread  and  food,  the  problem  of  land,  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  all  those  vital  problems  we  botch  and  try  to  patch  up 
in  some  temporary  fashion.  We  do  not  try  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
matter.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  get  at  the  roots  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  are  certain  great  interests  in  the  country  that  are  blind 
even  to  their  own  welfare,  and  they  do  not  grasp  the  situation.  They 
prevent  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  got  a  statement  that  you  could  put  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  prepare  a  statement  and  let  you  have  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Which  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Williams — ^to  resume 
your  oral  statement  or  to  complete  your  statement  in  writing?  YThich 
is  your  preference? 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  you  going  to  continue  the  hearing  to-day  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  Saturday,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to 

leave  the  city  this  afternoon  to  stay  over  Sunday,  but  I  suggest  that 

Mr.  Williams  pick  his  own  course.    If  he  wants  to  continue  his  oral 

•statement,  he  can  come  back  at  such  a  time  as  you  indicate;  or  if  he 

wants  to  complete  it  by  a  written  statement,  he  may  do  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  perhaps  at  the  request  of  the  Sehator,  who 
asked  me  some  pointed  questions  about  reconstruction,  etc.,  it  may 
be  that  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  come  on  some  time 
next  week.  I  would  be  glad  to  come  back  and  make  an  oral  statement, 
after  having  time  to  think  these  things  over,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Senator  Oat.rman.  I  want  to  accommodate  you  as  far  as  I  can. 
I  think  you  have  given  a  very  interesting  statement  here,  and  I 
thought  probably  you  could  make  a  short  statement.  I  do  not  want  it 
too  long,  because  it  would  encumber  the  record,  but  if  you  could  make 
a  statement  and  carry  out  that  idea,  it  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  an  oral  explanation  with 
it  at  the  same  time  ? 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  close  these  hearings  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Senate  is  going  to  adjourn,  as  you  know,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  getting  in  our  report  by  that  tim^ 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  long  do  you  calculate  it  would  take  you? 
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Mr.  AV1LLIAM8.  To  make  my  oral  statement,  you  mean? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes;  to  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  About  a  couple  of  hours.  I  would  like  to  do  it 
some  time  next  week,  but  I  will  arrans^e  mv  time  accordine  to  the 
convenience  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Will  Monday  be  time  enough  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  prefer  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  4th  of  March  is  drawing  near  and  things  are 
piling  up  on  us  immensely.  I  just  said  to  Senator  Overman  that  if  he 
were  tied  up  in  the  Senate  on  Monday  I  would  try  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  to  get  here  at  2.30  Monday  afternoon,  and  hear  you,  if  no 
other  member  of  the  committee  can  be  here,  but  if  you  go  until 
Wednesday  every  day  additional  will  find  this  conmiittee  piled  up 
with  an  additional  amount  of  work.  So,  can  you  not  be  here  at  2.30 
on  Monday,  and  be  prepared  to  go  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  would  you  prefer  to  make  an  oral  state- 
ment instead  of  putting  a  written  statement  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Sometimes  you  elicit  some  things  that  do  not  come 
out  in  a  written  statement. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  where  it  grows  in  length,  by  asking 
questions. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  limit  it  to  two  hours.  May  I  ask.  Senator 
Overman,  if  you  are  going  to  ask  any  of  these  other  gentlemen  to  come 
here,  Mr.  Robins,  Mr.  Thacher ;  or  Miss  Beatty  ? 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  not  determined  whom  we  are  going  to 
have  next.  That  is  for  the  committee  to  decide;  it  is  not  for  me..  We 
will  adjourn  n6w  until  Monday  at  2.30. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  24,  1919,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  FEBBXTABY  24,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciak^, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ovennan  (chairman)  and  Wolcott. 

Senator  Overman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  AVil- 
liams,  will  you  please  come  forward? 

TESTIMOFT  OF  MB.  ALBEBT  BHYS  WIUIAHS— Besumed. 

Senator  Overman.  You  stated  you  had  something  you  wanted  to 
say  to  the  committee.  You  may  proceed.  I  think  it  was  in  regard  to 
reconstruction,  you  said. 

Mr.  WiLLiA3fs.  Senator  Overman,  you  suggested  some  ideas  about 
reconstruction  that  might  come  out  of  the  committee,  but  before  the 
little  that  I  have  to  offer  in  connection  with  Russia,  1  wondered  if  I 
could  make  a  few  more  statements,  and  then  I  would  explain  why  I 
believe  these  things  are  of  some  value. 

Senator  Overman.  Of  course  vou  would  not  repeat  anv  of  vour 
former  statements? 

Mr.  WiLLiA3rs.  Not  to  repeat  anything  that  I  have  said? 

Senator  Overman.  No. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  think  you  misunderstood.     He  said  not  to  repeat. 

Senator  Overman.  I  said  I  hope  you  will  not  repeat  anything 
that  vou  have  alreadv  said. 

ft  ft 

Mr.  Williams.  Certainly.  It  is  not  worth  anything  at  all  unless 
you  believe  what  I  believe  myself,  and  that  is,  first  of  all,  that  the 
soviet  government  of  Russia  has  a  real  basis  in  the  affections  and 
loyalties  of  the  people.  May  I  state,  in  a  preliminary  fashion,  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  truth  about  Russia,  but  only  state 
the  truth  about  Russia  as  it  has  come  to  me — the  viewpoint  that  I 
have  from  my  personal  experiences. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Russia?  I  have  forgotten 
wiien  you  said. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  left  Vladivostok  in  July. 

Senator  0\'erman.  AVhen  did  you  leave  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  left  central  Russia  in  May. 

Senator  Overman.  May? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  You  were  in  central  Russia  around  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  then,  only  from  November  to  May,  when  the  soviet 
government  had  been  established? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  about  a  year,  altogether.  From  November 
to  May  during  the  soviet  government ;  yes,  that  is  the  period. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  tell  wjiy  I  believe  that  the  soviet  government — 
I  see  how  difficult  the  committee's  viewpoint  is,  where  there  is  so 
much  conflicting  testimony  here  from  people  who  are  apparently 
honest.  For  example,  there  are  four  distinct  groups  of  men  who 
may  come  before  this  committee,  who  would  tell  you  that  the  soviet 
government  has  been  and  is  trying  to  preserve  law  and  order ;  that  it 
is  based  upon  the  affections  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  Russian  people ; 
that  it  is  distinctly  anti-German,  and  that  it  tried  to  be  favorable 
to  the  allies.  Yet  here  are  other  people  who  come  here  and  say  a 
great  many  contrary  things.  They  picture  Russia  as  one  grand  con- 
flagration of  loot,  murder,  and  anarchy. 

I  think  the  trouble,  if  I  may  say  it,  in  regard  to  these  latter  wit- 
nesses is  this,  that,  first  of  all,  the  trouble  with  them  is  the  trouble 
that  Burke  had  when  he  tunied  so  ferociously  against  the  French 
revolution.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  Buckle  said  of  Burke :  "  His 
sympathy  with  the  present  sufferings  were  so  intense  that  they  blotted 
out  all  memory  of  the  suffering  by  which  they  had  been  evoked." 

The  second  reason  I  think  these  witnesses  play  up  all  this  terrible 
chaos,  disorder,  and  massacre  in  Russia  is  because  I  believe  that  just 
as  with  war,  so  with  revolution,  some  people  suffer  from  fear  and 
from  lack  of  food,  and  scientists  aver  that  in  these  circumstances  a 
certain  toxin  enters  into  the  blood,  and  that  toxin  registers  itself  in 
the  mind.  These  witnesses  consequently  saw  things  in  a  distorted 
fashion,  and  they  now  tell  them  in  a  distorted  way. 

In  the  third  place,  I  think  the  trouble  with  these  witnesses  is  that 
they  take  particulars  and  then  generalize  in  the  largest  manner  from 
them.  For  example,  when  it  is  said  that  the  soviet  of  Vladimir  has 
nationalized  women,  one  must  listen  to  that  and  read  it  and  for  the 
time  being  regard  it  as  the  edict  of  that  soviet,  if  a  man  presents  it 
here  as  such.  But  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  Soviets  in  Russia.  Now,  would  it  be  a  fair  example  to 
take  the  fact  that  there  are  polygamists  in  Utah  and  say  that  all 
Americans  are  polygamists?  Is  it  fair  to  take  one  soviet  out  of  tens 
of  thousands,  or  even  two  or  three  Soviets,  who  during  this 
j)eriod  of  revolutionary  change,  or  at  a  certain  time  when  a  certain 
faction  was  in  control,  issued  a  certain  decree,  and  then  generalize 
from  that  and  say  that  that  is  the  general  standpoint  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Soviets  in  Russia  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Humes.  In  that  connection,  then,  we  understand  you  to  say 
that  each  one  of  these  Soviets  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  each  can  make 
its  own  laws  and  its  own  regiilations,  and  the  soviet  in  one  district 
could  nationalize  women  and  in  another  district  could  repudiate  the 
nationalization  of  women;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Humes, 
that  any  soviet  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  connection  with  the 
central  soviet,  which  tried  to  put  into  opertion  any  such  decree  as 
that. 
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Mr.  Humes.  I  only  used  the  nationalization  of  women  as  an  illus- 
tration. Is  the  conclusion  that  we  draw  from  your  statement  cor- 
rect, that  each  one  of  these  Soviets,  within  its  own  territory  or 
within  its  own  sphere,  is  a  law  unto  itself? 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  Well,  the  point  is  that  no  one  can  make  an  exact, 
final  statement  as  to  the  exact  situation  in  Bussia,  because  it  is 
changing  during  the  revolutionary  days.  As  Lenine  has  very  often 
said,  men  will  make  further  advances  and  go  through  a  larger  cycle 
of  progress  and  change  in  one  week  than  they  do  ordinarily  in  a 
year  or  10  years.  At  certain  times  certain  district  Soviets  have  been 
very  strong  and  haVe  asserted  their  power  in  a  way  which  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  general  central  soviet. 

I  know,  for  example,  of  a  soviet  in  Siberia  which  would  not  allow 
certain  things  to  pass  throough  its  jurisdiction  from  any  other  soviet, 
which  was  in  absolute  violation  of  the  general  laws  oi  the  country. 
Such  instances  do  occur. 

At  the  present  time  the  attack  that  is  being  made  upon  the  Moscow 
central  government  is  that  it  is  becoming  too  centralized,  too  dis- 
ciplinedj  too  drastic,  in  its  authority.  That  is  the  reason  we  see  a 
fellow  like  Robert  Minor  coming  out  of  Russia  disgusted  with  the 
whole  scheme  and  saying  it  is  a  country  run  by  a  strong  centralized 
government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  the  soviet  government,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation you  have,  has  become  a  rather  highly  centralized  government 
at  the  present  time,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  from  the  last  reports  that  we  read — those  re- 
markable reports  from  the  New  York  World — it  would  seem  that  it 
has  swung  over  in  that  direction  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  would  be  compatible  with  the  view  that  it  is  a 
dictatorship,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  certainly — a  centralized  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  no  more  highly  centralized  government  than  a 
dictatorship,  is  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Quite  so;  that  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  question, 
so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned.  No  one  can  answer  it  categorically 
yes  or  no.  There  is  strife  between  the  local  governments,  the  rights 
of  the  individual  states,  and  the  rights  of  the  central  government. 
The  attacks  which  seem  to  be  leveled  at  the  Moscow  government  now 
on  the  part  of  certain  anarchists  and  others  is  that  the  present  soviet 
government,  as  I  said,  is  becoming  altogether  too  centralized,  too 
strong. 

I  return  to  the  idea  that  we  should  not  generalize  from  certain  par- 
ticulars. You  know  very  well.  Senators,  that  one  could  go  and  read 
the  newspaper  accounts  for  a  month  in  America,  and  if  he  compiled 
the  number  of  lynchings,  the  number  of  robberies,  the  number  of 
murders,  the  number  of  railroad  wrecks,  and  played  all  of  that  sort 
of  thing  up  in  the  people's  imagination,  they  would  have  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  conditions.  That  would  not  be  a  true  picture  of 
America.  So  it  is  not  a  true  picture  of  Russia  simply  to  play  up  all 
those  evils  that  are  being  played  up  all  the  time. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Soviets,  do  you  think 
any  great  portion  of  the  people  of  Russia  are  in  favor  of  Bolshevism? 
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Mr.  Wjlliams.  Yes;  I  believe  that  the  soviet  is  the  desire  of  the 
Kussian  people's  hearts.  It  has  lasted  15  months,  when  the  prophets 
originally  said  it  would  last  three  days,  and  then  three  weeks,  and  then 
three  months.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  stronger  than  ever  to-day.  Lloyd- 
George  said  it  is  ruthless,  but  you  have  to  admit  that  it  is  efficient. 

Senator  Overman.  And  that  is  true;  but  the  question  I  asked  you 
was  whether  you  thought  the  majority  of  the  Kussian  people,  regard- 
loss  of  the  Soviets,  believed  in  Bolshevism. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  answer  to  that  I  can  point  to  the  elections.  Un- 
der the  soviet  rule  about  90  per  cent  of  the  people  over  18  years  of 
age — ^men  and  women — can  vote.  In  those  elections  under  the  soviet 
system  they  seem  to  vote  for  the  soviet  form  of  government.  The 
answer  is  made  to  that,  "  Yes ;  but  these  elections  are  not  fair  elec- 
tions; they  are  held  by  certain  forces;  they  are  held  under  intimida- 
tion.'" I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  to  any  extent.  The  only  effective 
answer  I  can  make  is  this.  In  Vladivostok  the  soviet  government  was 
destroyed  by  the  Czecho- Slovaks,  with  the  Japanese  and  English 
cooperating.  A  month  later  they  proclaimed  an  election  in  that  city, 
and  they  said,  "  Now  that  all  of  these  tyrants  are  in  jail,  and  now  that 
all  of  tliesc  dictators  are  j^ut  away,  we  will  have  a  fair  election.-* 
There  were  17  political  parties  on  the  ballots.  Some  one  has  said 
where  theiv  are  three  Russians  in  a  room  there  are  four  political 
parties.  They  have  a  genius  for  politics  and  kindred  problems. 
Vladivostok  was  not  a  soviet  city.  Bolshevism  did  not  have  any 
strojig  hold  on  the  city,  i)ecause  it  was  an  upper-class  city.  But 
when  they  counted  these  tickets  they  found  that  ticket  No.  17.  which 
was  the  Bolshevik  number,  had  more  votes  than  all  the  other  16  put 
together.  I  do  not  think.  Senator,  it  was  because  the  people  of  Vladi- 
vostok were  altogether  Bolsheviks;  I  do  not  think  they  were.  I 
think  thev  voted  to  register  their  feeling  against  allied  ink^rvention 
that  had  happened.  In  the  second  place,  martyrs  had  been  mad/?  out 
of  the  Bolsheviks.  The  Russian  heart  always  goes  out  toward  a  mar- 
tyr. Now,  this  is  a  concrete  instance  of  an  election  held  not  under 
soviet  auspieces. 

Mr.  Humes.  Right  there,  Mr.  Williams,  let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  that  election  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
electorate  actually  participated  in  the  election? 

Mr.  WiixiAMS.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exact  number.  Vladivostok 
is  not  a  large  city,  but  I  could  give  you  in  round  figures  the  statistics 
in  thousands. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  were  about  12,000  votes? 

Mr.  Williams.  Twelve  thousand  Bolshevik  votes — about  5,000  for 
the  moderate  socialist  ticket  and  about  4,000  for  the  cadets.  It  is  a 
city  of  about  75,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  a  city  of  75,000  there  w^ould  be  more  than  50,000 
voters,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  sure,  under  these  circumstances,  because  it 
was  a  city 

Mr.  Humes.  If  all  persons  over  18  years  of  age  are  voters,  then 
the  rule  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  this  country,  where  the  vote  is  one  in 
five;  but  there  eveiyone  over  18  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  the  ballot? 

Senator  Wolcott.  And,  furthermore,  the  women  voted  there,  too, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  they  did ;  yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  There  certainly  would  be  at  least  50.000  quali- 
fied voters. 

Mr.  WiLi,iAMS.  Well,  we  do  not  know  why  there  were  not  more 
voters.  We  simply  know  this,  that  there  was  an  election  while  the 
allied  troops  were  m  occupation.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  were  all  in 
jail  and  their  papers  were  suppressed.  We  know  that  the  fight  which 
was  waged  with  ferocious  combat  was  regarded  as  a  conflict  between 
the  socialist  bloc  and  the  cadets.  They  never  regarded  the  Bolshe- 
viki  as  having  a  ghost  of  a  chance ;  yet  the  people  rose  up,  and  when 
the  votes  were  counted  the  Bolsheviki  received  more  than  all  the 
rest  together. . 

Let  me  add  this  much  more,  Senator  Overman,  that  a  Canadian 
officer  who  returned  from  Omsk  something  like  six  weeks  ago  has 
recently  said  that  in  the  city  of  Omsk,  with  a  population  of  200,000, 
he  believes  that  75  per  cent  of  the  people  now  are  Bolsheviki.  Mr. 
Ackerman  stated  that  all  through  Siberia  the  people  are  talking  all 
the  time  about  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Woltott.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  witnesses  here 
who  have  recently  come  out  of  Russia,  some  of  them  'as  late  as  pos- 
sibly last  November,  that  only  put  the  number  of  Bolsheviki  at  3 
per  cent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Humes.  Five  per  cent. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Five  per  cent.    So  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  easy  to  make  an  estimate.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  make  certain  statements  about  certain  things  which  happened. 
Here  is  one  very  positive  thing.  There  were  something  like  12,- 
000,000  soldiers  that  returned  from  the  front.  Half  of  them — ^more 
than  half  of  them — brought  their  guns  back  with  them.  That  gives 
you  six  or  eight  million  gims  in  Russia.  Now,  if  there  were  any 
wide  or  deep  antagonism  to  the  soviet  government — and  of  course 
there  is  some,  but  if  there  were  any  wide  and  deep  antagonism  to 
the  soviet — I  believe  that  these  guns  would  have  rallied  around  those 
forces  that  were  going  to  strike  down  the  soviet.  But  they  never 
did.  Every  time  the  soviet  has  been  threatened  these  millions  of 
gims  and  bayonets  rose  up  for  the  protection  of  the  soviet.  The  an- 
swer that  is  made  to  that  by  the  opponents  is  that  all  the  machine 
guns  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  all  the  ammunition  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Ammunition,  etc. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Because  a  gun  is  no  use  without  ammunition. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  we  have  in  Russia 
four  or  five  good  nuclei  for  the  anti- soviet  forces  to  organize  out  of. 
For  example,  we  have  the  nucleus  in  Archangel,  where  we  threw  in 
about  20,000  troops,  about  5,000  Americans  and  a  certain  amount  of 
French  and  Italians  and  Serbians.  The  report  that  comes  from 
there — and  it  is  a  very  definite  report,  too.  Senators — is  that  only 
1,200  Russians  have  rallied  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  allied  troops.  The  British  sent  over  there  something  like  700 
or  800  officers  to  train  them,  but  they  only  had  about  one  man  apiece 
to  train;  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  publishes  an  article  from  a 
soldier  in  that  allied  contingent — 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  suggest  that  you  re- 
strain that  and  bring  your  testimony  within  the  limits,  but  do  you  not 
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think  it  is  going  a  little  far  to  haul  an  article  out  of  the  Free  Press? 
If  you  want  to  do  it,  you  may  do  it,  however. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  This  will  show  how  willing  the  people  are  to  fight 
against  the  soviet  organizaticm.  This  is  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent.    This  is  the  last  thing  [reading]  : 

First  The  North  Russia  alUed  expedition  has  developed  into  a  pitiful  tailure. 
It  has  failed  to  inspire  confidence  and  loyalty  and  give  real  assistance  to  Russia. 
It  has  become  a  cesspool  of  Jealousy,  hatred,  n)i>;takes,  and  shattered  illusions. 
The  different  allies  distrust  one  another  and  the  Russians  distrust  the  entire 
system. 

Second.  The  American  troops  were  put  under  an  absolute  imperialistic  com- 
mand, being  handled  in  a  way  that  was  against  every  tradition  of  the  Army 
and  country.  They  were  put  to  doing  a  King's  business  and  to  do  whatever 
task  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  British.  American  men  and  their  ideals  of 
right  and  fairness  were  entirely  submerged  through  the  un-American  leader- 
ship. 

Third.  The  entire  expedition  suffered  from  a  complete  lack  of  spiritual 
leadership.  Instead  of  being  an  ordinary  soldier's  job,  this  expedition  re- 
quired sympathetic  understanding.  It  always  has  been  more  jwlitical  than 
military.  The  original  leaders  thought  themselves  to  be  great  soldiers  anil 
great  diplomats,  but  they  proved  to  be  neither. 

Fourth.  The  expedition  has  lacked  spiritual  sigiiifican(,'e.  EuroiKj's  war- 
tired  men,  sent  here  from  the  French  battlefields,  failed  to  appreciate  the  great 
revolution  or  sympathize  with  the  unrest  and  the  new  birth  that  Russia  is 
going  through.  Most  of  the  allied  soldiers,  especially  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  hated  the  job,  despite  the  Russians,  and  have  no  concern  with  the 
future  of  the  country.  The  expedition,  lacking  this  spiritual  significance  in 
men's  minds,  has  become  a  mere  fighting  job  to  collect  Russia's  debt  to  Europe. 

Fifth..  There  is  no  enthusiasm  even  among  the  intelligent  Russians  in  the 
north  to  assist  the  allies  and  fight  the  Bolshevikl.  Everywhere  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disgust  against  the  expedition,  especially  against  the  British. 

Sixth.  The  beautiful  faith  of  the  Russians  for  America  is  breaking  under  the 
manhandling  by  our  forces  under  the  foreign  command.  The  American  forces 
have  been  led  by  an  American  colonel  when  they  should  have  had  a  major 
general.  Within  our  own  forces  we  hicked  the  right  leadership,  permitting 
the  Americans  to  be  placed  under  the  limited  control  of  foreigners. 

I  liiive  come  out  of  Russia  to  write  this.  The  censorship  that  has  crawled 
back  into  Its  hole  in  most  of  the  world  still  wears  the  iron  heel  of  war  days 
in  tlH»  north.  The  American  public  has  been  fed  pretty  stories  of  the  gentie 
glories  of  this  "  help-Russia  "  expedition,  but  the  facts  are  that  a  mess  has 
been  stewed  and  has  been  kept  for  the  cooks  themselves. 

America,  whose  ideals  of  honor  are  at  stake  and  whose  sons  are  being  sac- 
rificed, has  the  right  to  know  the  facts.  In  Xorth  Russia  the  expedition  has 
become  a  dismal  comic  opera.  Here  in  the  north.  In  a  district  that  never  was 
violently  Bolshevist,  where  the  allies  had  many  friends  at  the  start,  and  where, 
since  the  first  days  there  have  been  unlimited  opportunities  to  advance  confi- 
dences and  gain  resi)ect,  here  with  everything  their  own  way.  the  allies  have 
failed  utterly. 

Senator  Oveioiax.  Who  is  that  from? 

Mr.  WiLLi.vMH.  I  tliink  this  was  incorporated  in  tlie  Congressional 
RiH'ord  tho  otlier  day.  It  is  from  tlie  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent. 
I  have  a  complete  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Ovjirman.  Is  he  in  Russia — this  correspondent? 

Mr.  WiixiAikis.  This  is  the  last  thing  out,  about  seven  days  ago. 
He  got  it  through  the  censor  for  some  reason  or  other. 

I  will  have  to  go  a  little  further,  and  then  I  will  drop  this  subject. 
We  have  gone  into  Siberia;  we  have  given  the  anti-soviet  forces 
there  something  like  75,000  Czecho-Slavs;  we  have  given  them  60,000 
Japanese  troops.  It  is  true  that  40,000  of  those  were  reserves  and 
wei*e  not  actually  used,  but  they  are  there.  We  have  given  contin- 
ents of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  American  troops.    What  is 
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the  net  result  to  Siberia  ?  Siberia  is  a  country  of  16,000,000  toilers. 
The  net  result  is  that  after  the  enemies  of  the  Soviets  had  been  given 
every  opportunity — moral,  economical,  social,  and  otherwise — ^the 
fact  is  that  none  of  the  governments  that  have  been  organized  could 
last  a  day  after  the  alliea  troops  were  withdrawn.  Immediately  new 
Soviets  would  come  into  power. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  is  a  prediction  of  yours? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  The  soviet  enemies  are  crying  for  more  allied 
troops,  and  not  to  withdraw  the  ones  we  have  at  present. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  your  assertion  is  that  if  these  allied  troops 
were  withdrawn  the  government  could  not  continue;  that  is  your 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  my  opinion,  based  on  statements  of  cor- 
respondents that  have  come  out  of  Russia,  and  it  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  letter  going  through  this  country  now  from  an  English 
attach^  in  which  he  says,  "For  heaven's  sake  recognize  the  soviet 
government,  because  there  is  no  other  government  in  Russia  pos- 
sible." 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  given  us  a  whole  lot  of  figures  about  the 
numbers  of  the  military  forces.  How  many  troops  did  you  say  .the 
English  have  there  ?    Was  it  20,000  English  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  I  said  20,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  have  the  French  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  T  do  not  know.    I  said  about  7,000  Americans. 

Mr.  Humes.  About  7,000  Americans.  How  many  troops  in  all? 
That  would  make  27,000  troops. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  there  were  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  allied  troops. 

Mr.  Humes.  Twentv-five  to  thirty  thousand.  Would  that  include 
the  English  and  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Williams.  Those -are  the  only  official  figures  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  you  say  there  are  70,000  Czecho-Slovaks? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  estimated,  from  50,000  to  100,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  to  exceed  50,000,  are 
there  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  some  have  put  it  as  high  as  200,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  occupied  a  position  of  abso- 
hite  neutrality  in  Sibei'ia,  in  an  effort  to  get  out  of  Siberia,  in  an 
effort  to  get  over  to  the  French  front,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  a  debatable  question.  The  point  is  that  50,000 
troops  have  been  working  against  the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  preserved  absolute 
neutrality  and  have  conformed  in  every  way  that  they  could  to  the 
soviet  decrees,  wherever  there  was  a  soviet  and  wherever  the  Bol- 
shevik government  was  in  control  ?    Is  not  that  a  fact  '^ 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  it  is  not  a  fact.  It  is  a  fact  at  the  present 
moment  that  they  are  not  fighting.  But  when  the  friction  arose  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  soviet,  they  turned  into  an  army  that  de- 
stroyed the  Soviets  throughout  Siberia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  have  lost  thousands  and  thousands  of  their  finest 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Humes.  However,  they  made  an  effort  to  maintain  absolute 
neutrality,  and  as  evidence  of  good  faith  they  permitted  themselves 
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to  be  disarmed  when  traveling  over  the  Siberian  Railroad — ^turned 
over  their  arms  to  the  Bolshevik  government.    Did  they  not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  discussing  the  Czecho- 
JSlovaks. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  they  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  regard  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  military  authorities,  who  strung  them 
out  along  the  Siberian  Railroad  and  then  engineered  friction  between 
them  and  the  soviet  government.  They  got  the  Magyar  troops  to 
lire  on  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  naturally  became  incensed  and  went 
through  Siberia  destroying  all  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  stated  that  as  a  conclusion.  Do  you  mean  to 
state  it  as  an  absolute  fact  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak troops  to  preserve  absolute  neutrality  when  they  were  going 
through  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  that  the  intention  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  when  they  started  through  Siberia  was  to  preserve  neutrality 
and  to  take  the  correct  attitude  toward  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  they  do  anything  except  to  defend  themselves,  if 
they  took  any  action  whatever? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  only  know  what  I  saw  and  what  the  leaders  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  have  told  me. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know,  or  is  it  simply  speculation  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  speculation  at  all,  but  the  proof  of  it  would 
take  too  long  a  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  passing  that  on  as  fact  or  as  your  own  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  saw  in  Vladivostok  15,000  Czecho-Slavs  go  into 
action,  and  I  knew  all  about  the  telegraphic  communications  from  the 
<?entral  part  of  Siberia  assuring  egress  from  Siberia  for  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. 

Mr.  HuMBS.  That  was  while  they  were  protecting  their  military 
stores,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  were  supposed  to  be  going  out  to  the  French 
front. 

Mr.  Humes.  So  much  for  that.  We  started  to  arrive  at  the  numer- 
ical strength.  How  many  American  troops  did  you  say  there  were 
in  Siberia? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  5,000. 

Senator  Woloott.  I  thought  you  said  7,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  Possibly  7,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  Japanese  troops? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  reports  that  we  had  were  that  there  were  65,000 
troops  and  45,000  used  as  reserves. 

Mr.  Humes.  At  what  time  did  you  have  these  reports  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  were  the  last  reports  as  to  the  number  of  the 
Japanese. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Up  until  about  two  months  ago  we  had  a  notice  that 
there  were  45,000  reserve  troops. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  did  you  learn  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  published  in  the  Times. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Through  the  press,  you  mean  ? 

Mr*  Williams.  The  Times  correspondent. 
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Mr.  HuMjDS.  What  other  troops  were  in  the  interior  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Besides  the  Japanese,  the  Americans,  and  Czecho- 
slovaks, among  the  foreign  troops  were  some  Italians — a  very  few — 
and  a  small  contingent  of  French.    What  others,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  was  only 
one  regiment  of  Americans  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  the  numerical  strength  of  the  regiment? 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  whole  regi- 
ment or  two  or  three.  I  know  it  is  asserted  that  there  were  between 
5,000  and  7,000  Americans. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  is  that  assertion  made,  now,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Humes.  New  York  Times  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that  assertion  made? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  be  glad 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  not  the  periodical,  but  who  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by 
the  Government  that  all  the  troops  that  went  to  Silberia  were  a  regi- 
ment that  went  from  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  were  as  many 
as  16,000,  but  from  the  figures  I  have  seen  it  was  about  7,000  or  5,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  no  more  sure  of  the  other  statements  that 
you  have  made  as  to  the  Kussian  situation  and  the  conditions  in  Kus- 
sia  than  you  are  as  to  the  number  of  troops  you  have  referred  to  as 
being  in  Archangel  and  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr,  Williams.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  other  statements  that  I 
made  about  Russia  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  my  statements  about 
the  troops  in  Archangel  and  in  Vladivostok. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  one  rests  on  just  as  substantial  a  foundation  as 
the  other  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  right ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  now,  considering  the  idea  of  the  strength  of 
the  soviet  in  Russia,  I  said  that  during  the  period  of  15  months  the 
people  were  for  the  Soviets  in  the  elections.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Russian  people  took  part  in  the  elections,  and  while  they  change  the 
constituencies  of  the  soviet  officials  and  parties  they  retain  the  soviet 
itself.  In  the  next  place,  as  far  as  the  six  million  or  eight  million 
Russians  who  are  in  Russia  are  concerned,  who  have  guns,  we  see  no 
uprisings  against  the  Soviets,  but  we  see  always  those  guns  and  bay- 
onets used  against  the  enemies  of  the  Soviets ;  we  see  that  around  the 
nuclei  that  have  been  formed  of  the  soviet  forces  in  Archangel  and 
Siberia,  according  to  the  last  statements  received,  Russian  troops 
rallied  about  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  that  connection,  with  reference  to  firearms  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  all  the  elements  of  the  population,  except  those  that  are 
in  sympathy  with  or  under  the  control  of  the  present  government,  the 
Bolshevik  regime  or  the  soviet  government,  have  been  disarmed,  and 
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is  it  not  one  of  the  policies  of  the  government  to  disarm  everybody 
that  is  not  in  sympatny  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  existing  system? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  soviet  government  of  Kussia  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  people  who  are  anti-soviet  are  not  allowed  to  have 
firearms,  just  as  precisely  the  anti-soviet  government  in  Vladivostok 
have  taken  away  the  arms  from  the  pro-soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  in  the  territory  where  the  Soviets 
and  Bolsheviki  control,  the  persons  opposed  to  them  have  been  dis- 
armed, and  consequently  thev  are  in  no  position,  even  if  they  were 
disposed  to,  to  use  any  forcible  resistance  as  against  the  regime.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr,  WiLUAMS.  It  is  true  as  far  as  you  can  take  a  vast  country 
and  disarm  a  hundred  millions  of  people.  It  is  true  to  an  extent,  but 
one  finds  all  through  Russia  these  guns  in  the  homes  of  the  working- 
men  and  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  They  have  been  hidden  so 
that  searching  parties  can  not  get  them;  just  as  the  pro-soviet 
party  in  Siberia  that  have  been  disarmed,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
able  to  get  their  hands  on  arms  if  they  want  to  rise  up  against  the 
Kolchak  government. 

Mr.  Hi'MEs.  That  is,  where  people  have  been  disarmed,  some  of 
the  people  may  have  arms  in  the  same  sense  that  a  man  in  this  coun- 
try may  carry  concealed  weapons.  But  there  has  been  an  organiza- 
tion to  disai'm  these  people  opposed  to  the  present  regime? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
tard action  on  their  part  against  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Perhaps  so.  But  Alexieff  started  up  from  the  Don 
with  his  Cossacks  and  announced  that  he  was  going  to  Moscow. 
There  was  not  a  force  between  him  and  Moscow  to  oppose  him,  but 
the  peasants  and  workmen  rose  up  spontaneously  and  organized 
such  a  resistance  that  the  Cossacks  were  unable  to  proceed  any  far- 
ther. The  whole  countryside  was  solid  against  him.  I  have  tried 
to  bring  hom  to  you  the  fact  that  the  e.stablishment  of  the  soi,viet 
was  in  a  very  painless  and  bloodless  fashion.  For  example,  the 
Vladivostok  soviet — I  know  that  is  a  specific  instance 

Mr.  Humes.  You  can  not  base  a  revolution  on  a  paper  program  of 
that  kind.  You  could  organize  14  different  kinds  of  government 
on  paper  and  have  no  bloodshed,  but  when  you  put  that  paper 
organization  into  practical  and  active  operation  the  blood  commences 
to  flow. 

Mr.  W1LI.1AM8.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  paper  pro- 
gram when  we  are  discussing  the  Bolsheviki.  The  fact  remains  that 
when  that  program  is  put  into  operation  then  blood  commences  to 
flow,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  point  I  made  the  other  day  was  that  in  Petro- 
grad  the  soviet  was  established  with  the  killing  of  only  18  people, 
in  Moscow  something  like  1,000,  in  Kiev  2,000,  and  in  Irkutsk 
with  some  victims.  In  all  Russia,  from  the  time  of  the  November 
revolution  to  June,  1918,  when  the  soviet  had  established  its  power 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
Ukraine,  I  stated  that  the  killing  was  not  more  than  1,  at  the  very 
utmost,  out  of  1,000  of  the  population.    By  June,  1918,  all  revolts 
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had  been  practically  suppressed  and  the  soviet  government  had  been 
recognized  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  There  were 
anti-soviet  governments  organized  in  Harbin  and  other  outside 
cities,  but.  Senators,  not  one  of  the  ministers  of  those  paper  govern- 
ments dared  to  step  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Siberia  or  Eussia.  He 
would  have  been  looked  at  as  a  common  criminal.  In  June,  1918, 
before  allied  intervention  came  in,  the  soviet  had  control  over  the 
vast  territory  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  The  American  Red  Cross — 
Maj.  Thacher  particularly  dwells  upon  this — when  they  came  out 
over  their  trans-Siberian  line  in  May,  said  that  as  they  came  out 
they  found  order  was  just  as  good  at  Irkutsk  and  all  along  the  line 
to  Vladivostok  as  at  Moscow — order  just  as  good  6,000  miles  away  as 
it  was  in  the  center  itself  or  10  miles  from  the  center.  I  think  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Soviets  had  established  themselves  very 
effectively  and  very  basically  as  the  government  of  Russia  by  June, 
1918,  without  the  killing  oif  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population. 
I  started  to  tell  you.  Major,  that  the  Vladivostok  soviet  was  estab- 
lished without  the  killing  of  even  a  single  human  being.  Yet  when 
the  allies  overthrew  the  Soviets  they  filled  every  hospital  and  even 
the  warehouses  with  the  slain.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  others 
were  killed,  because  the  people  along  that  line  rose  up  en  masse  for 
the  protection  of  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  "  thousands  and  thousands  of  others." 
How  many  others? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  thousands  and  thousands.  I  think  the  Czecho- 
slovak commandant  here  and  I  are  going  to  have  a  conversation 
after  this  matter,  because  it  is  a  very  involved  subject.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  I  think  he  will  agi'ee  with  the  state- 
ment that  thousands  and  thousands  of  their  troops  were  wiped  out 
because  the  people  rose  up  against  them. 

I  ought  to  insert  this  here.  People  say,  "  Well,  you  paint  a  picture 
of  the  millennium  in  Russia  under  the  soviet."  t  do  no  such  thing. 
I  know  that  conditions  are  bad  even  in  Vladovostok.  I  heard  one 
inan  get  up  and  curse  the  soviet  because  they  had  promised  the 
people  everything.  He  said.  ""Where  is  the  stuff  they  promised? 
Where  is  the  bread?  They  have  not  given  the  people  bread;  they 
have  just  cut  the  rations  down."  While  what  he  said  was  true,  the 
audience  showed  their  strong  disapproval  of  his  speech,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason :  The  people  wanted  bread  and  better  economic  con- 
ditions, but  there  are  certain  other  things  they  desired  also,  Man 
does  not  live  bv  bread  alone,  nor  do  the  Soviets  live  simplv  bv  the 
bread  they  give  the  people.  I  want  to  explam  to  you  why  it  is 
that  people  are  so  tenacious.  We  could  not  exist  if  our  Government 
could  not  give  us  bread  and  fairlv  good  conditions  of  life;  and  if  it 
could  not  give  us  clothes  and  shelter  and  everything  else,  we  would 
rise  and  overturn  the  Government.  It  was  the  same  way  when  1 
came  out  of  Siberia  and  Russia  and  enjoyed  all  the  wonderful  com- 
forts we  have  here.  We  are  in  a  different  land,  entirely.  There  every- 
thing was  bad.  Food  was  bad.  Conditions  are  very  much  mixed  up. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  Russians  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  Soviets 
when  they  have  not  given  the  people  as  much  bread  and  housing  and 
clothes;  when  things  are  very  bad?  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Soviets  are  giving  the  people  something  else  that  they  need  as  much 
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as  bread.  One  of  the  things  that  for  the  first  times  in  their  lives  they 
have  been  getting  is  an  organization  they  could  understand,  where 
the  least  man  could  talk  out.  They  enjoy  that,  and  they  are  very 
tenacious  of  that  because  the  mass  have  a  sense  of  power.  The 
workingman  likes  it.  He  has  power,  a  certain  ruthless  power,  a  brutal 
power.  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  why  he  likes 
the  Soviets.  For  the  first  time  he  is  regarded  not  as  an  animal  but 
as  a  human  being.  I  think  every  man  likes  a  sense  of  adventure,  a 
sense  of  creating  things.  That  is  the  reason  the  manufacturer  likes 
to  do  big  things.  And  now  through  the  soviet  these  men  who  have 
been  dead  and  stupid  and  oppressed  in  many  ways  are  given  a 
chance  to  do  something,  creating  a  new  world  and  a  new  order. 

You  say  they  are  fanatics.  But  every  man  has  a  spiritual  pas- 
sion in  him.  It  needs  only  to  be  aroused.  The  Soviets  have  aroused 
it.  They  are  conscripts  of  a  mighty  dream.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
this  dull  people  believe  that  they  have  a  mission  to  the  world,  and 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  an  organized  so- 
ciety, they  feel  that  somehow  or  other  they  are  establishing  an  or- 
ganized society  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
come  over  and  copy  it. 

I  will  admit  the  contention  that  there  is  disorder,  and  lack  of  bread 
and  clothes  and  the  essentials  of  life  in  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  think  that  these  anti-soviet  witnesses  have  seen  into  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Russian  people  or  realize  the  satisfactions  that  the 
soviet  has  given  them.  We  all  crave  fellowship,*  power,  adventure, 
and  we  crave  something  to  satisfy  other  needs.  The  soviet  has  done 
that  with  its  slogans.  In  spite  of  its  fanatical  course,  its  bloodshed, 
and  all  else,  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  given  these  other  things. 
Therefore  the  people  are  loyal  to  it,  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  let  me  ask  you.  You  discussed  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  freedom  of  action  and  the  new  liberties  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Were  not  they  accomplished  in  the  March  revolution, 
and  has  there  been  any  greater  degi-ee  of  freedom  under  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  than  that  which  was  established  under  the  so-called 
Kerensky  or  provisional  government  regime? 

Mr.  WiLiiAMS.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  that,  because  I  could 
say  "yes"  and  another  man  could  say  "no."  I  think  i)erhaps 
the  soviet  has  been  more  iron-fisted  and  strong,  and  sometimes  Has 
exercised  more  repression,  than  the  Kerensky  regime,  because  the 
Kerensky  regime  was  a  weak  regime. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  from  the  purely  personal  standpoint 
there  were  more  personal  liberties  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
imder  the  Kerensky  regime  than  under  the  Bolshevik  regime^  were 
there  not? 

Mr.  WiiiLiAMs.  It  is  like  this.  It  depends  upon  the  class.  For  ex- 
ample, before  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  there  was  much  sup- 
pression of  their  papers,  closing  up  of  their  offices,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  hounding  of  their  men,  jailing  and  even  killing  of  their 
leaders.  A  great  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  jail.  So  that  the 
masses  suffered  a  great  deal  under  the  Kerensky  regime.  But  at 
the  present  time  the  other  end  of  society  is  sunering  under  their 
i*^gime. 
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Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  the  Bolsheviki  are  now  doing  to  the 
elements  that  favored  the  provisional  government  just  wnat  the 
provisional  government  was  proposing  to  do  in  a  weaker  way  to  the 
Bolsheviks  and  their  regime;  is  that  true?  It  is  a  case  of  dog  eat 
doff. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  are  going  to  figure  it  up  numerically,  you 
must  see  that  the  masses  of  the  population  and  their  organizations 
were  being  suppressed  imder  the  Kerenslq^  regime,  while  the  class 
that  is  being  suppressed  now  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  population. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  portion  theoretically  in  favor 
of  the  Bolsheviki  in  a  very  large  percentage  are  supporting  the  Bol- 
sheviki either  because  they  find  it  convenient  to  obtain  for  ftiemselves 
food  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  else  to  prevent  violence  and  to 
save  difficulty  and  the  coercion  that  they  might  meet  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki if  they  were  openly  antagonizing  them  or  opposing  them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  that ;  but  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  to  that  is  to  state  that  where  these  supposedly 
dissatisfied  elements  have  been  given  a  chance  to  rally  to  the  organi- 
zations and  forces  opposed  to  the  soviet  government,  they  have 
not  done  so.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  driving  at?  I  do  not 
think  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  been  coerced  to  support  the 
government,  because  the  Russian  people  are  flaming,  defiant  rebels 
against  repressions,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  rebelled  against  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Once  more  we  are  getting  an  expression  of  your 
opinion  as  it  differs  from  the  opinion  of  others  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely.  But  may  I  interject  that  you  have  the 
opinion  of  15  witnesses  on  the  other  side  and  at  least  12  or  15  wit- 
nesses on  this  side  who  are  contending  for  the  very  same  view  that 
I  am. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  you  are  here  as  a  champion  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki; that  you  are  defending  them;  that  you  were  and  are  at 
present. 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely. 

Senator  Woloott.  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  an  observation? 
All  the  other  witnesses  that  have  come  here  have  impressed  me  as 
being  impartial,  while  you  certainly  admitted,  as  I  recall,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  testimony,  that  you  were  confessedly,  in  a  sense,  a 
partisan  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely.  I  was  trying  to  say  that  in  this  country 
we  have  largely  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  6  per  cent  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  toward  the  revolution,  or  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the 
people.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  those  people  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  in  the  loss  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  I  came 
to  reflect  the  feeling  of  90  per  cent  of  the  masses  of  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Woloott.  By  the  way,  these  many  witnesses  that  have 
appeared  here  would  take  strong  issue  with  you  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  in  favor  of  the  Bolsheviki.    They  reverse  it. 

Im:.  Williams.  I  am  aware  of  that;  and  I  am  one  of  the  first  three 
witnesses  to  try  to  press  home  another  viewpoint,  but  your  minds  are 
full  of  the  things  that  have  been  told  you  by  men  that  have  been 
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liere.  Their  ideas  will  have  a.  stranger  influence  than  mine.  But  at 
the  simie  time,  if  you  had  heard  me  after  Mr.  Robins  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Wardwell,  of  the  Red  Crass,  and  Mr.  Louis  Edgar 
Browne,  and  Dr.  Kuntz,  and  Miss  Beatty  of  McCall's  Magazine,  and 
after  Dr.  Reichman.  and  Mr.  Keddie  of  the  Quaker  mission,  after 
Jerome  Davis  and  Mr.  Humphries  of  the  Y,  M,  C.  A. — after  all 
those  men  have  been  sitting  here  and  I  make  my  statement — you 
would  think,  perhaps,  that  1  was  stating  the  case  for  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment in  miid  form.  • 

Senator  Wolcott.  All  the  other  witnesses  were  unbiased,  but  you 
admit  that  you  are  not- 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  of  any  witness  who  does  not  look 
at  the  matter  from  a  particular  biased  standpoint.  I  do  not  try  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  unbiased,  because  I  am  biased  by  what 
1  have  seen,  I  have  just  read  in  the  newspapers  of  three  young  fel- 
lows that  were  working  tliere  with  me,  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest 
respect  and  honor,  and  three  men  who  have  got  just  as  nineh  of  the 
spirit  as — I  say  it  reveiently — almost  as  much  as  Jesus  Hiuiself. 
three  fellows  between  Ifi  and  2fi  years  of  age.  They  have  just  been 
shot  in  Siberia.  It  is  liard  for  me  to  be  cold  and  unmoved  by  it. 
because  it  is  the  same  as  if  my  brothers  had  been  shot.  Therefore  I 
am  biased  by  that  feeling  that  comes  all  the  time,  when  I  speak  about 
Russia.  I  know  that  these,  anti-soviet  witnesses  could  not  help  but 
reflect  the  class  they  lived  with.  We  all  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
look  at  a  question  from  a  very  unprejudiced  viewpoint,  but  we  are 
all  biased.  I  am  all  the  time  being  biased  by  the  fact  that  these 
men  that  I  have  been  living  with  and  have  had  so  much  respect  for 
are  being  killed.  Sometimes  it  makes  me  mad,  and  sometimes  I 
wonder  tnat  I  keep  as  restrained  as  I  do. 

That  is  my  attitude  while  I  am  speaking  on  this  subject ;  and.  of 
course,  you  are  listening  not  only  to  facts  but  to  opinions,  the  reflec- 
tion of  what  I  have  got  fram  my  experiences  there. 

Arthur  Ransome.  writing  in  the  New  Republic,  says: 

No  one  eoiitenilit  thnt  chp  BolslievIkH  are  aui^lit.  1  ask  iiul.v  that  men  shall 
liHfk  tliniugli  tilt-  fof!  of  ]11>el  that  Miirrouiuls  tlieni  Hnd  see  that  the  ideal  for 
whlcti  tUey  iirt>  Btru)Cf;ili<K.  i'l  Hie  only  w'liy  In  whl<-ti  tliey  cnn  tttmggle,  Is  among 
those  IliEhtH  which  fvpi-.r  niim  of  yiinnjc  iniil  honext  heiiit  xpex  before  him  som«- 
wht'i-e  on  the  rotiU.  niiil  not  aniunR  tiiose  other  llRhtn  from  which  he  resolutely 
tnrnM  away.  Thexe  uit>ii  who  have  made  the  Soviet  Kovevument  In  Russia,  If 
they  must  fall,  will  full  with  cleuii  shleUlH  and  clean  hearts.  havinK  striven  for 
nn  Ideal  whh-h  will  live  beyond  tiiem.  Kven  If  they  fall,  they  n1U  none  the  less 
have  written  a  pane  of  hUtory  more  darint;  than  any  other  which  I  can  remem- 
\mr  In  the  story  of  tlie  liiiman  race.  They  are  wrItluK  It  amid  showers  of  mud 
from  all  tile  meaner  Hiilrltf  In  their  country.  In  yours,  and  In  my  own.  But, 
when  the  thing  Is  over,  and  tiielr  enemies  have  triompheO.  the  mud  will  vnuliih 
like  black  magic  at  noon,  nnd  tliat  jiage  will  he  as  white  as  the  snows  of  Russia. 
nnil  the  writing  mi  It  as  bright  ns  the  trold  domes  that  I  used  to  see  glittering 
I  In  Petroi^nid. 

ge  they  will  judfce  your  country  and 
liUidrancv  they  gave  to  tiie  writing 

ig  home  to  you — and  I  do  not 
particular  statement  here — my 
vita!  basic  power  in  harmonv 
I  believe  it  with  all  ray  soul, 
shown  by  the  manner  of  their 
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dying  that  they  had  no  right  to  live.  For  example,  we  know  how  the 
Czar^  government  fell.  It  was  only  necessary  to  disintegrate  the 
army.  That  is  what  it  rested  on,  entirely.  Disintegrate  the  army  and 
the  Czar  fell.  As  to  the  Kerensky  government,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  surround  the  ministers  in  the  Winter  Palace,  and  it  fell.  But  the 
soviet  government — ^to  wipe  it  out  you  have  to  wipe  out  these  local 
self-governing  bodies.  That  is  where  its  great  basic  strength  is.  I 
admit  that  the  present  soviet  government  does  not  allow  the  largest 
domccrntic  representation,  as  I  think  it  ultimately  will.  It  is  an  out- 
standing fact  that  the  industrial  laborers  of  Russia  only  represent 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  poj)ulation.  The  rest  of  the  population  is 
peasant.  The  peasants  have  just  the  same  number  of  delegates  in  the 
<'entral  ccmgress  in  Moscow  as  the  industrial  workers.  It  is  a  mis- 
representative  government  to  that  extent.  I  do  not  see  why  this  fact 
has  not  been  brought  out  plainly  by  the  anti-soviet  side.  It  is  true 
that  during  revolutionary  days  the  workmen  who  compose  the  15  per 
cent  of  the  population  have  just  as  much  voice  in  the  government  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  population  of  Kussia  put  together.  I  think  it  is 
unfair,  and  ultimately  that  will  be  wiped  out  of  the  soviet  constitu- 
tion. The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  it  is  that  the  cities 
dominate  the  country,  and  the  cities  happen  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
for  the  soviet. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing,  Senatoi-s,  that  I  want  to  speak  of  at 
this  point,  and  that  is  that  you  are  not  inclined,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand, to  make  a  distinction  between  the  soviet  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  think  we  had  that  pointed  out;  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki is  a  political  party  and  the  soviet  is  the  method  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  the  dominant 
party,  and  they  control  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Some  witnesses  have  said  here  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki are  the  dominant  party  in  this  sense,  that  they  are  in  control ; 
but  they  have  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  majority  that  have  control 
of  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thev  can  not  be  in  control  unless  they  are  in  the 
majority. 

Senator  WoLC(yn\  You  have  given  testimony  here  that  as  you  see 
the  situation  they  are  actually  in  the  majority.  Let  me  ask  you  when 
this  soviet  form  of  government  originated  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  soviet  form  of  government,  so  far  as  it  origi- 
nated in  the  mind  of  a  single  human  being,  originated  in  the  mind  of 
tin  American  called  Daniel  de  Leon. 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  far  as  Bussia  is  concerned  there  were  Rus- 
sion  Soviets  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

Mr.  WiLi^iAMs.  Every  village  was  organized  on  soviet  lines.  They 
were  organized  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  they  organize  the  all-Russian  congress  of 
Soviets  ? 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  When  I  arrived  in  Petrograd  in  June,  1917,  the 
first  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  met,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  you  to  know  that  that  congress,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can and  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  Koot  mission,  had,  out  of  the  1,200  dele- 
gates— ^I  am  not  exactly  sure  of  the  statistics,  but  I  think  out  of  the 
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1,000  or  1,200  delegates  there  were  only  100  or  125  Bolsheviks.  All 
the  rest  belonged  to  the  other  parties.  As  the  masses  grew  more  rad- 
ical they  went  over  to  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  that  the  soviet  government  was  not  estab- 
lished by  the  Bolsheviks? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  foreign  to  their  minds  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  in  existence,  and  the  Bolsheviks  got  con- 
trol of  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  like  this,  as  I  tried  to  explain  the  other  day. 
It  grew  up  spontaneously  and  elementally  out  of  the  life  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  and  they  worked  it  out.  The  separate  Soviets  were 
linked  up  together  more  and  more.  The  part  the  Bolsheviks  had  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  the  soviet  government  was  this*  Wlien 
the  Kerensky  government  was  showing  its  weakness  and  would  not 
give  the  people  land  or  peace,  or  anything  they  wanted,  the  Bolshe- 
viks said,  "All  power  to  the  soviet.  You  want  the  land,  and  there  is 
your  government,  the  soviet,  which  will  give  it  to  you.''  I  think  that 
it  is  the  mark  of  genius  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  not  to  impose  things 
on  the  people,  but  to  recognize  the  things  which  exist  and  to  utilize  it. 
The  Bolsheviks  had  nothing  to  do  with  originating  the  soviet.  Lenine 
simply  pointed  to  the  soviet  as  the  de  facto  organ  of  powder. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  moment  ago  you  were  saying  something  to 
this  effect — that  the  old  Czar's  government  fell  because  of  its  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency,  and  as  soon  as  the  army,  upon  which  it  was 
bottomed,  disintegrated,  it  fell;  and  the  Kerensky  government,  fol- 
lowing it,  fell  because  it  could  not  satisfy  the  longing  of  the  Russian 
people  for  what  they  wanted;  and  that,  thereupon,  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment came  to  the  fore  as  the  thing  that  met  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Russian  people.  Now,  that  system  of  government  you 
have  to-day  existed  imder  Kerensky.  It  must  not,  therefore,  have 
been  the  form  of  government,  or  what  they  gave  as  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, that  appealed  to  people  and  induced  them  to  overthrow  the 
Kerensky  government;  and  thus  it  seems  to  me  your  logic  does  not 
prove  good.  There  must  have  been  something  else  that  intervened 
there  which  appealed  to  the  Russian  people  that  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government ;  and  was  not  that  something 
else  the  desire  to  take  property  directly  by  the  people  and  not  await 
the  long  process  of  the  meeting  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  the 
working  out  of  a  scheme? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  is  quite  right. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  is  not  this  true,  that  the 
Bolshevik  program  that  they  stood  for  was  bottomed  not  on  high 
ideals  of  liberty  as  expressed  in  the  soviet  form  of  government,  but 
upon  the  selfish  desires  of  human  nature  to  take  unto  itself  and  seize: 
that  is  to  say,  bottomed  on  something  like  the  unholy  passion  of 
greed? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right.  In  all  gi^eat  social 
movements,  while  they  have  certain  idealistic  objects  and  tendencies, 
I  think  that  the  fundamental  motives  are  economic,  fundamentally 
selfish  motives,  if  you  please.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that.  I  wish  it 
was  otherwise ;  but  we  have  to  accept  it  as  a  fact.  It  is  true  that,  as 
you  say,  during  the  summer  of  1917  the  Russian  people  had  gotten 
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tired,  they  had  ceased  to  think  that  the  constituent  assembly  was  ever 
going  to  come,  or  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  going  to  come.  The  peasr 
ant,  saving  that  the  land  was  God's  and  the  people's,  was  going  out 
and  taKing  over  the  land  and  burning  the  manor  houses  and  the  hay 
ricks,  and  doing  many  brutal  and  cruel  things.  We  saw  the  working- 
men,  in  the  same  way,  taking  over  factories  and  botching  and  destroy- 
ing material.  We  saw  the  soldiers,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  throwing  down  their  guns  and  leaving  the  front  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  masses,  warworn  and  weary  and  disillusioned,  seemed  to 
be  pushing  Russia  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss  and  into  chaos,  anarchy, 
ana  night.  I  stated  that  it  was  my  solemn  conviction  that  if  there  had 
not  arisen  a  party  that  could  see  that  for  this  ultraradical,  deep-run- 
ning movement  of  the  people  there  must  be  an  ultraradical  program 
of  government,  Bussia  would  really  have  gone  on  into  anarchy,  chaos^ 
and  night ;  but  the  Bolsheviks  had  the  ability  to  take  these  elemental 
energies  that  were  loose  in  the  world  and  guide  them  to  a  constructive 
purpose;  they  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  so  that  the  people 
trusted  them.  As  I  said  before,  we  must  try  to  think  in  the  Russian 
terms.  The  American  thinks  that  land  is  private  property,  primar- 
ily ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  Russian.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  Rus- 
sians believe — and  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  that — ^that  the 
land  should  belong  to  the  people  who  used  the  land.  They  never  be- 
lieved that  the  large  landowners  had  any  right  to  the  land.  The 
peasants  who,  of  their  own  accord,  were  tating  over  the  land  without 
any  sanction  in  law  were  given  a  legal  basis  and  legal  right  for  doing 
what  they  did.  The  same  way  with  the  taking  over  of  tlie  factories- 
They  were  given  some  legal  authority  for  their  action.  There  was 
one  thing  I  brought  up  the  other  day — ^I  think  you  had  some  answer 
to  it,  but  I  did  not  quite  get  it — ^that  whenever  any  country  thinks 
that  its  national  destiny  demands  that  it  do  a  certain  thing,  it  does  it. 
We  thought  as  a  people  that  we  must  cut  out  the  cancer — slavery — 
and  put  an  end  to  it,  and  we  did  so.  Just  in  the  same  way  the  Rus- 
sian people  believed  that  to  fulfill  their  national  destiny,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  land  must  belong  to  the  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  a  matter  of  lact,  I  take  issue  with  you  on 
your  historical  analogy.  The  Civil  War  was  not  fought  to  cut  out 
the  cancer  of  slavery.  It  ended  in  that,  but  it  is  clear  as  daylight  that 
Lincoln's  purpose  was  to  save  the  Union,  and  he  said  that  if  he  could 
save  the  Union  with  slavery  he  would  save  it;  if  he  could  save  the 
Union  half  slave  and  half  free,  he  would  save  it ;  if  he  could  save  the 
Union  with  the  slaves  free,  he  would  save  the  Union;  he  would  do 
anything  to  save  the  Union.  That  was  his  idea.  He  freed  the  slaves 
in  order  to  cripple  the  South,  as  a  war  measure. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  good;  that  was  Lincoln's  purpose,  that  is 
right,  to  save  the  Union.  But  I  do  not  think  you  do  reach  over  with 
your  minds  into  Russia  and  understand  with  what  a  passion  those 
people  cling  to  the  idea  that  they  must  save  the  revoluticm.  That  is- 
their  purpose,  to  save  the  revolution,  and  it  seemed  that  the  revo- 
lution could  be  saved  only  by  taking  these  drastic  measures.  It  is- 
almost  impossible  to  project  yourselves  into  the  feeling  that  those 
men  had  and  appreciate  the  loyalty  that  they  felt  toward  their 
revolution. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Coming  back  to  your  historical  analogy,  if  the  Bol- 
sheviki  had  been  in  control  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  instead  of  freeing  the  slaves  they  would  have  nationalized  them. 
They  would  have  preserved  the  propertv  element ;  they  would  have 
perpetuated  the  property  in  the  slaves ;  but  they  would  have  national- 
ized  the  slaves  and  made  them  the  property  of  the  State  rather  than 
the  property  of  the  individuals,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Humes,  I  am  a  good  partisan  of  the  Bolsheviks 
in  some  ways,  but  I  am  not  able  to  read  their  minds  and  road  i)ack 
into  those  conditions  back  there  and  say  what  they  would  have  done. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  undertaken  to  analvze  two  historical  oc- 
currences. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  property  in  the  land  is  preserved  and  nationalized 
and  taken  over  by  the  government  in  Russia.  The  slaves  in  the 
United  States  were  not  taken  over  by  the  Government,  but  they  were 
freed. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore  the  two  cases  are  not  analogous,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  analogous  as  to  the  matter  of  property 
rights.  I  was  trying  to  prove  to  you  that  whenever  any  nation  sees 
that  there  are  certain  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  fulfillment  of  what 
it  regards  as  its  national  destiny  and  national  ends,  it  makes  some 
very  short  cut  toward  that,  and  the  national  destiny  of  keeping  our 
TJmon  intact  demanded  the  abolition  of  property  rights  in  slaves,  etc. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Therefore  we  did  that.  We  put  it  through,  just 
as  in  this  war  we  have  cut  into  established  property  rights. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  property  rights  are  not  abolished  in  Bussia ;  they 
iii'e  nationalized. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right;  I  agree  with  you  very  heartily  on  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed. 

Senator  Wolc^ott.  Before  you  proceed  on  another  line,  I  am  curi- 
•ous  to  know  why  the  Bolshevik  party  were  unwilling  to  wait  for  the 
•constituent  assembly  in  which,  as  I  understand,  the  Russian  people 
might  through  their  representatives,  meet  and  devise  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which,  in  their  judgment,  would  preserve  to  them  all  the 
fruits  of  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  in  the  popular  mind  everywhere  the 
dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly  is  one  of  the  black  marks 
upon  the  whole  soviet  regime ;  here  was  a  great  constituent  assembly 
which  was  talked  about  for  such  a  long  time,  and  then  when  it  finally 
met,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes.    Xow,  why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Willia31s.  Why  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  tell  you.  The  Bolsheviki  were  the  ones  who 
did  the  most  howling  for  the  constituent  assembly;  yet  when  the 
•constituent  assembly  came,  they  were  the  ones  who  dissolved  it. 
There  you  have  one  of  the  strange  antitheses  of  life. 

I  will  give  you  the  technical  reason  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
great  party  in  Russia  is  not  the  Menshevik  or  the  Bolshevik.  The 
great,  historic  party,  that  had  the  great,  powerful  figures  in  the  past 
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history  of  Russia,  is  the  social-revohition  party;  the  part}'  of  the 
peasants.     We  do  not  hear  much  about  them  now. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  many  of  the  tickets  were  made  up  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  the  socialist-revolutionist  ticket  was  just 
one,  straight  ticket.  After  the  ticket  was  made  up.  the  socialist- 
revolutionist  party  split  in  two,  into  the  right  and  left.  The  left 
became  more  radical  and  went  over  to  the  Soviets,  joined  with  the 
Bolsheviki  in  crying  "All  power  to  the  Soviets."  That  happened 
along  in  September,  because  in  revolutionary  times  you  will  remem- 
ber the  changes  are  A'^ery  quick. 

When  the  ticket  was  presented  to  the  masses  of  the  people  it  had 
almost  exclusivelv  right  socialist-revolutionist  names  on  it;  but  the 
peasants  had  not  known  yet  about  the  split  that  had  come  about  in  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  They  did  not  know  what  the  left  was  standing 
lor.  ^ 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  was  a  left  ticket? 

Mr.  WiiJ^iAMS.  There  was  no  left  ticket.  There  was  only  one 
ticket. 

Senator  WoLron\  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  so  they  almost  all  voted  as  socialist-revolu- 
tionists, which  put  in  the  constituent  assembly  almost  one-half  of 
the  number  of  it  right  social  revolutionists — more  than  one-half. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  the  Bolsheviki  have  a  ticket  in  this  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  but  just  get  this  point  clear.  In  January, 
1918,  two  great  congresses  met  in  Petrogi'ad,  the  third  all-Russian 
congress  of  Soviets  and  the  constituent  assembly. 

The  peasants  had  sent  to  the  third  all-Bussian  congi^ess  of  Soviets 
practically  no  one  but  left  social  revolutionists,  and  in  the  constituent 
assembly  meeting  at  the  same  time,  the  peasants  had  practically  noth- 
ing but  right  social  revolutionists.  So  the  soviet  said,  "  This  con- 
stituent assembly  is  entii-ely  misrepresentative  of  the  people."  The 
third  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  was  elected  10  days  before  it 
met,  and  in  that  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  you  find  the 
peasants  sending  a  definitely  left  radical  group  of  representatives, 
while  in  the  constituent  assembly,  which  had  been  elected^  one,  two,  or 
three  months  earlier,  you  find  the  peasants  sending  practically  a  solid 
right  social  revolutionist  representation.  In  other  words,  the  change 
that  had  gone  on  in  the  minds  of  the  peasants  when  they  had  turned 
to  the  left  was  not  registered  in  the  constituent  assembly.  It  was 
registered  in  the  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets.  Tlie  Soviets  said, 
*'  This  present  constituent  assembly  does  not  represent  the  people." 
That  is  the  one  outstanding  reason  why  they  dissolved  the  constituent 
assembly. 

I  do  not. want  to  spin  hair  logic  around  the  thing,  but  I  think  that 
ivS  the  legitimate  reason. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  think  that  is  a  legitimate  reason  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  was  a  legitimate  reason.  Furthermore, 
I  think  if  thev  had  not  dissolved  the  constituent  assembly — I  know 
how  strange  this  will  sound,  but  knowing  Russia  I  say  it,  that  with- 
out the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly — the  danger  of  Russia 
going  over  into  chaos  and  night  would  have  been  greater  than  ever. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  is  no  point  in  guessing  at  reasons.    That 
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is  SO  purely  speculative,  beyond  the  power  of  any  human  mind  to 
forec8^5  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  giving  it. 

Mr.  WnjjAMs.  Can  I  give 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  may  give  your  ideas,  if  you  want  to.  I  do 
not  want  to  stop  you. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  let  me  state  this.  At  the  time  these  two  con- 
gresses met  in  Petrograd  the  constituent  assembly  declared  that  it 
would  have  a  great  parade  in  its  honor — ^in  favor  of  tlie  constituent 
assembly — and  the  whole  city  was  allowed  to  have  that  parade,  ex- 
cept a  certain  section  of  it  where  the  soviet  said  the  paraae  must  not 
go  on  account  of  possible  trouble.  This  parade  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Petrograd  .at  the  time  when  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  there  were  15,000  people  in  it — at  the  out- 
side 20,000 — ^who  paraded  for  it. 

Now,  take  the  soviet.  Many  people  in  this  room  have  seen  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  a  soviet  parade.  If  it 
were  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  all-Russian  congress  of 
Soviets  there  would  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  ready 
to  parade  for  it,  and  to  die  for  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  does  not  prove  much  to  me,  because  T  have 
seen,  in  my  State,  the  Democrats  outparade  the  Republicans  many 
and  many  a  time  and  then  get  licked  badly  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  good.  May  I  just  state  that  Mr.  Robins  at 
that  time  had  50  or  60  telegrams  coming  in  from  all  over  the  country 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  constituent  assembly.  He  said 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly  provoked  little  or  no 
protest,  but  you  observe,  whenever  anybody  tries  to  disturb  the 
Soviets,  that  it  produces  a  great  uproar. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  disbanded  them? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  constituent  assembly  was  disbanded  by  order 
of  the  third  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  went  there  and  forced  them  to  disband  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  were  a  dozen,  or  probably  50,  of  the  soldiers 
or  sailors  of  the  all-Russian  soviet. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  they  the  Kronstadt  sailors  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Kronstadt  boys  were  in  at  the  head  of  almost 
everything,  and  I  think  they  probably  went  on  this. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  went  in  there  armed,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  met  there  for  one  day,  and  the  constituent  as- 
sembly continued  until  about  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Finally, 
they  turned  to  the  constituent  assembly  and  said,  "  You  are  not 
doing  anything  here.  We  are  tired  and  want  to  go  home,  and  we 
suggest  that  you  go  home,"  and  so  they  all  went  home. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  thought  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor  there  and  thev  went  home.    That  is  all  there  is  about  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  thought  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor  there. 

Mr.  Williams.  Some  members  of  the  constituent  assembly  organ- 
ized in  several  places,  but  they  never  have  been  able  to  do  anything. 

May  I  interject  here  this  fact?  Tchernoff  was  elected  president  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  "Humanite,"  in  Paris,  now  admits  that 
Tchernoff  has  gone  to  Moscow  and  has  made  an  agreement  with 
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Lenine  to  enter  into  cooperation  with  the  soviet  government.  I  am 
not  able  to  confirm  that,  however. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Suppose  that  to  be  true,  what  does  it  prove? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  only  proves  that,  however  unfortunate  we  may 
regard  certain  actions  in  Russia  in  the  past,  we  have  got  to  regard  the 
soviet  as  rooting  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  larger  bases  of  the 
population.    That  is  what  finally  I  want  to  get  to  you. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  man  may  be  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  You 
remember  about  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  had  a  little  thing  that  I  used  to  say  over  to 
myself  which,  as  I  recall,  went  something  like  this : 

For  this  I  wiU  maintain,  until  my  dying  day,  sir, 

That  whatsoever  king  may  reign,  I  wiU  be  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir. 

That  does  not  prove  anything. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  ask  you  this. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Has  tlie  soviet  government  over  undertaken  to 
provide  for  a  new  constituent  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  only  understand  that  in  the  negotiations  that  have 
been  going  on  from  Litvonoff,  the  representative  of  the  soviet  at 
Stockholm,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  call  a  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  willing  to,  but  they  have  had  over  a 
year.  Wliat  has  this  soviet  government  that  is  so  desirous  of  per- 
mitting the  Russian  people  to  express  their  views  and  aspirations  in 
the  form  of  government  and  suggestion  done  toward  calling  together 
the  constituent  assembly  and  getting  some  kind  of  scheme  so  that  the 
views  of  the  people  can  be  taken — anything? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  just  stated  tnat  90  per  cent  of  the  people — 
and  I  think  it  is  95  per  cent — are  voting  with  the  soviet  organiza- 
tion, and  they  have  a  right  in  the  organization  to  determine  any  ques- 
tion of  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  they  vote  away  down  in  the  local  soviet, 
and  these  great  powers  of  the  administration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment are  administered  away  up  on  top,  where  they  are  removed  from 
the  people.  They  are  really  without  any  constitution,  and  have  no 
charter  of  government  and  no  plan  of  government  except  as  they  from 
day  to  day  choose  to  devise  one ;  is  not  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
situation.  Remember  that  they  have  worked  out  a  constitution  in 
their  great  AU-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  and  they  debated  a  long 
time  on  their  constitution.  There  is  outlined  a  certain  structure  oi 
the  nation.  For  example,  if  anyone  in  Russia  came  and  talked  about 
the  idea  of  a  constituent  assembly — again  this  is  only  opinion,  you 
see — probably  there  would  not  be  10  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  towns 
who  would  want  such  a  thing  as  a  constituent  assembly.  Remember 
that  we  have  certain  political  notions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
western  notions.  There  were  certain  great  Russian  characters,  among 
them  Miliukov,  who  went  to  the  western  nations  and  got  an  insight 
into  western  ideas,  and  their  idea  was  that  Russia  should  have  the 
same  kind  of  political  constitution  as  exists  now  in  the  western  nations, 
and  they  came  back  there  with  that  idea.    But  so  far  as  the  people 
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themselves  are  concerned,  when  you  talk  about  a  constituent  assembly, 
they  are  not  enthusiastic  about  it;  it  means  nothing  to  them;  it  is 
only  a  word ;  while  when  you  say  "  soviet "  to  them,  that  is  a  thing 
which  immediately  signifies  something.  They  have  taken  part  in  it 
and  they  understand  it.  In  ()ther  words,  you  have  got  to  get  under 
the  skin  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  Russian  people.  There  you  realize 
that  though  you  use  certain  political  terms  which  are  wonderful 
words  to  us,  drawing  out  our  allegiance,  they  mean  nothing  at  all  to 
them. 

Senator  \VoLcon\  But  it  seems  to  me  wonderful  that  the  people  in 
control  now,  having  the  desire  to  give  the  Russian  people  what  they, 
want^  do  not  get  up  some  sort  of  a  scheme  that  takes  into  account  the 
Russian  people.  It  will  not  do  for  any  man  to  set  himself  up  and  say, 
''  I  know  I  represent  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.'^ 
That  is  the  way  of  all  tyrants;  they  claim  that  they  are  doing  the 
thing  that  the  people  want.  Xow,  the  only  thing  to  do  that  I  know 
of  is  to  count  people  on  a  proposition  and  see  what  they  want.  But 
have  these  Bolsheviks  adopted  any  step  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  But,  Senator  Wolcott,  we  worked  out  the  soviet 
scheme  of  government  the  other  day.  You  made  a  very  good  criti- 
cism of  the  scheme,  but  it  certainly  became  apparent  to  you  that 
through  these  voting  agencies  they  have  a  regular  system  of  election^ 
and  they  are  expressing  their  will;  and  I  have  shown  you  that  the 
natural,  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  people  is  toward  this  new  sort  of 
state  apparatus.  I  mean,  if  the  one  thing  that  lingered  in  the  minds 
of  western  people  with  regard  to  Russia  at  this  time  was  an  election, 
a  grand  constituent  assembly  like  we  have  here,  that  we  believe  in. 
that  if  the  American  people,  for  example,  would  be  convinced  that 
in  a  great  general  election  the  people  had  a  vote,  whether  they  believed 
in  a  soviet  or  not  a  soviet,  I  am  sure  that  the  Soviets  of  Russia  would 
be  willing  to  stand  before  the  whole  world  and  say,  "  Let  us  have 
an  election  of  that  land,  and  decide  the  kind  of  state  apparatus  we  are 
going  to  have,  whether  we  shall  have  one  like  England  or  America, 
or  Gennany,  or  one  like  we  have  over  here."  Now,  if  that  is  the  thing 
that  rests  back  in  your  mind,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  great  general 
election  all  over  Russia,  I  feel  sure  that  such  a  representation  could 
be  made  to  the  Soviets  through  the  delegates  to  Prinkipo — Mr.  White 
and  Mr.  Herron.  They  would  present  to  them  very  positively  that 
the  chief  objection  to  the  soviet  government  is  the  belief  here  that  it 
represents  nothing  but  a  minoritv.  that  it  has  simply  superimposed 
itself  upon  the  people,  and  if  ttie  question  were  asked,  "  Are  you 
willing  to  hold,  openly  and  freeh\  an  election  in  Russia  in  which  the 
people  will  decide  which  form  of  government  they  want  ?  "  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  Soviets  of  Russia  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  country 
with  such  an  election. . 

Senator  Woi/ott.  It  looks  to  me  verv  much  like  a  case  where  a 
political  partv  has  gotten  complete  control,  and  they  have  told  the 
people  what  kind  of  government  they  are  going  to  have,  and  they 
\u\Ve  accepted  it  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  That  does  not 
appeal  to  me  as  a  very  good  situation. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  reason  that  the  constituent 
assembly  was  dissolved  was  because  it  represented  the  whole  mass  of 
the  Russian  people,  85  per  cent,  or  approximately  85  per  cent,  of 
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whom  were  peasants,  and,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago.  the  policy  of 
the  Bolsheviki  is  to  give  to  tHe  city  control  and  domination  equal  to 
the  control  and  domination  and  influence  of  the  peasants  themselves? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  think  the  reason  that  thev  dissolved  it  was 
as  I  have  stated.  We  ought  to  remember  how  rapidly  in  I'evolu- 
tionarv  times  come  these  changes  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  I 
have  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  peasants.  To  show  how  much 
changes  went  on  in  Russia,  remember  that  there  were  only  lOO 
Bolsheviks  in  the  first  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets.  In  the  sec- 
ond congress  the  Bolsheviks  had  become  the  majority.  In  the  third 
congress  they  were  still  overwhelming.  In  the  fourth  congress  they 
began  to  drop  back  a  little.  Their  strength  is  changing  constantly. 
When  the  constituent  assembly  was  gathering  the  peasants  were 
moving  over  to  the  left.  This  radical  attitude  was  not  reflected  in 
the  constituent  assemblv.  The  constituent  assemblv  had  onlv 
about  two-fifths  of  its  members  who  were  for  all  power  to  the  Soviets. 
It  is  one  of  the  theories  of  all  statecraft,  is  it  not,  that  after 
revolutions  the  people  in  power  are  the  ones  who  make  out  the  rules 
for  the  convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly?  The  laws  calling 
for  the  constituent  assemblv  were  made  out  bv  the  elements  in  con- 
trol  after  the  March  revolution.  If  the  people  in  control  after  the 
Xovember  revolution  had  been  making  out  the  rules,  they  would,  for 
exaujple,  not  have  nuide  the  suffrage  for  those  over  21  years  of  age — 
T  believe  that  was  the  age  limit  fixed  for  the  constituent  assembly — 
but  they  would  have  fixed  the  suffrage  at  18  j'eare  of  age,  because 
practically  every  person  between  18  and  21  would  have  voted  origi- 
nally on  the  left  tickets.  By  this  change  of  rules  in  voting  for  the 
constituent  assembly,  the  soviet  parties  would  have  had  a  large  in- 
ci-ease  in  delegates  to  any  constituent  assemblv. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  important  for  the  feolshevik  control  that 
the  workmen,  so-called  in  the  cities,  should  have  representation  equal 
to  the  peasants,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  only  heave  15  per  cent 
of  the  people  represented  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  W11J.1AMS.  You  see,  the  j-oviet  revolution,  the  November  revo- 
lution was  made  by  the  soviet  workmen  and  soldiers.  The  peasant 
soviet  had  little  or  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Then  the  peasant 
soviet,  the  great  national  soviet,  Avanted  to  join  the  workmen's  and 
soldiers'  soviet.  The  latter  said,  *'  You  can  come  in  and  help  to 
run  the  government,  but  you  can  only  have  80  delegates  to  our  102." 
The  peasants  replied,  ''  Xo,  we  demand  the  same  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  as  the  workmen  and  soldiers."  They  finally  agreed 
that  the  peasants  should  have  just  the  same  standing  as  the  workmen 
and  soldiers.  Of  course,  we  know  that  ultinuitely  the  peasants  are 
the  ones  that  are  going  to  decide  what  the  condition  of  Russia  is 
going  to  be,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  this  present  gov- 
ernmental system- 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  can  they  ever  get  to  decide  that  when  they 
are  not  going  to  be  in  the  majority,  if  they  are  denied  a  majority? 

Mr.  W1LLIA31S.  I  believe  that  in  the  end  the  fair  sense  of  the  people 
will  change  that  so  that  the  peasants  will  have  proportionate  repre- 
sentation. The  ultimate  solution  will  be  that  they  will  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  votes  than  they  now  have.  In  revolutionary 
times  you  have  got  to  have  a  revolutionary  organ  with  flexibility  and 
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plasiticity  like  the  Soviets.  The  sailors  and  soldiers,  with  some  of  the 
workmen  of  the  city,  were  the  chief  factors  in  making  the  revolution, 
and  during  the  first  days  they  had  altogether  a  disproportionate 
representation  in  the  soviet.  Now  it  has  been  extended  so  that  the 
peasants  have  entered  into  it.  I  am  sure  that  within  the  next  two 
years  they  will  have  one  vote  for  100  per  cent  of  the  people  over 
18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  in  the  so- 
called  constitution  of  the  soviet  republic  the  representation  of  the 
'Cities  is  based  upon  1  to  every  25,000,  while  among  the  peasants  and 
in  the  provinces  it  is  1  to  every  125,000? 

Mr.  Wn*LiAM8.  Yes;  that  is  just  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  in  the  fundamental  law  itself  the 
<^ities  have  five  times  the  representation  that  the  peasants  do,  in 
proportion  to  their  population?    - 

Mr.  WiiiLiAMS.  Precisely.  That  is  the  point  I  brought  out  in  try- 
ing to  make  the  situation  very  clear. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  incorporating  that  into  the  constitution  for  the 

future  government  of  the  republic,  is  there  anything  to  indicate 

that  there  is  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  present  government  to 

'equalize  representation  and  to  give  the  peasants  equal  representation 

with  the  cities,  with  the  sailors  and  workmen  ? 

Mr.  WiUiiAMS.  The  true  objective  of  the  Ru&sian  soviet  republic, 
as  I  have  just  stated,  is  that  they  want  within  the  next  two  years  to 
give  one  vote  for  every  person  over  18  years  of  age,  and  if  Bussia 
gets  a  stable  government  during  this  time  and  gets  a  constitution, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  disproportionate  representation  will  be 
changed,  otherwise  Russia  can  not  stand  before  the  world  as  a  true* 
republic. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  a  promise  of  the  future,  however. 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  how  much  further  to  proceed.  I 
was  just  stating.  Senator  Wolcott,  my  contention  that  I  want. to 
bring  home  as  far  as  possible,  without  in  any  way  trying  to  gloss 
over  any  cruelties  or  any  disorders,  or  trying  to  minimize  any  evils, 
the  fact  that  over  there  in  Russia  there  is  a  certain  government  called 
the  soviet  government;  that  it  is  a  government  that  is  functioning 
and  manifesting  a  certain  definite  power;  that  it  has  a  strong  hold 
over  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  the  only  possible  govern- 
ment for  them — ^the  only  one  that  can  function  as  a  government. 

I  just  want  to  bring  out  one  or  two  things.  First  of  all,  what  has 
this  government  done?  Well,  I  think  that  we  in  America,  who  are 
being  staggered  by  the  great  job  of  demoblizing  something  like 
4,000,000  soldiers,  ought  to  have  a  little  bit  of  sympathy  with  the 
task  that  was  suddenly  thrown  upon  this  soviet  state  apparatus — ^the 
job  of  demobilizing  12,000,000  soldiers.  That  demobilization  went 
on  without  unnecessary  disorder  beyond  the  shooting  up  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  railway  stations  which  occurred  here  and  there,  making 
for  the  dislocation  of  the  railway  industry. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  went  on,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  auto- 
matically, did  it  not?     They  demobilized  themselves? 

Mr.  WiLLiAiica.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  There  was  no  burden  thrown  on  the  soviet 
government  to  demobilize  them.    They  just  quit. 

Mr.  WuuAMs.  That  is  just  the  point.  Suppose  we  let  4,000,000 
soldiers  loose  over  hei-e.  What  do  you  suppose  would  happen,  if  we 
just  turned  them  loose,  to  the  Government  apparatus  that  we  have, 
as  finely  organized  as  it  is? 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  problem  was  not  to  demobilize  them,  but 
to  tak'*.  care  of  them  after  they  were  demobilized,  8tnd  the  soviet  had 
nu  great  problem  thrown  on  it  to  demobilize  those  soldiers;  they 
demobilized  themselves. 

Mr.  WuLLiAMS.  That  is  the  proposition  for  a  soviet  organization, 
to  bring  out  certain  integrating  forces,  organizing  certain  natural 
latent  forces  which  we  do  not  utilize.  I  would  like  to  present  here, 
as  I  will  to  you  afterwards,  one  of  the  pamphlets  that  were  given  to 
the  soldiers  who  demobilized,  as  they  were  going  home  from  the 
trenches.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  understood  the  soldiers. 
They  resolved  they  were  not  going  to  fight  any  more,  so  they  were 

{)rovided  with  a  certain  pamphlet  called  the  "  Organization  of  Vil- 
ages."  The  soldiers  were  largely  peasants.  This  pamphlet  says, 
firat  of  all,  to  the  soldiers  leaving  the  trenches,  "  You  will  go  to 
Moscow  or  Petrograd.  Do  not  spend  all  your  time  riding  around 
on  street  cars.  Street  cars  are  too  crowded  already.  Go  to  a  certain 
place  and  there  you  will  find  the  peasant  headquarters.  Ask  for 
some  literature.  If  you  can  not  read  it,  ask  a  workingman  to  read 
it  to  you.  If  this  fellow  who  has  been  working  hara  all  day  gets 
irritated,  do  not  get  mad  at  him."  Then  it  says,  "  Go  up  to  the 
soviet ;  it  is  your  government,  and  if  you  can  not  shake  hands  with 
Lenine  or  Trotzky  remember  they  are  busy  and  are  engaged  with 
other  things.    Do  not  get  angry  at  them." 

Then  the  pamphlet  says:  "Soldier  on  the  train,  do  not  spend  all 
your  time  playing  cards.  Try  to  find  two  or  three  men  from  your 
local  village  and  talk  with  them  over  the  situation.  If  you  can  not 
read  the  pamphlets  you  have,  ask  some  one  who  can  read." 

Then,  section  3,  "Arriving  in  the  village.  Kest  a  day  or  two.  Re- 
member that  the  people  in  Sie  village  have  been  far  away  from  Mos* 
cow  and  Petrograd.  You  must  not  try  to  tell  them  everything  yon 
know  at  once.  Try  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing  about  vodka.  Be 
sure  that  no  vodKa  is  being  brought  into  the  vnlage  to  make  the 
people  drunk.  See  what  you  can  do  to  organize  a  local  military 
detachment.  See  what  the  people  are  doing  to  their  grain.  .  Try  to 
make  them  understand  that  the  workmen  in  the  cities  are  busy  fight- 
ing their  enemies,  and  they  can  not  make  plows,  hoas,  and  rakes 
for  the  peasants,  and  that  the  peasants  ought,  therefore,  to  give  them 
their  bread,  even  though  they  can  not  get  plows,  hoes,  and  rakes  until 
next  summer,"  and  so  on  like  that. 

It  was  explained  in  the  simplest  fashion  how  they  should  de- 
mobilize and  how  they  should  go  home,  and  for  that  reason  that 
wonderful  return  of  12,000,000  men  was  accomplished  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  looting  and  killing.  Of  course,  there  was  some. 
I  have  ridden  on  trains  where  they  had  smashed  the  windows  and 
where  they  would  ride  up  on  top  of  the  roof  of  the  car,  but  it  was 
a.  wonderful  tribute  to  the  organization  of  the  soviet  that  it  could 
absorb  back  into  the  land  and  into  industry  12,000,000  people. 
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I  will  bring  this  talk,  shortly,  to  a  close.  As  I  say,  that  is  one  of 
the  burdens  thrown  upon  the  soviet  state  apparatus. 

I  saw  Prof.  Lomomosoff  in  Chicago  on  Thursday,  and  he  handed 
me  a  lot  of  stuff  that  has  come  over  from  Sussia  in  reference  to  the 
constructive  work  that  is  Being  done  by  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  WiruAMS.  Prof.  Lomomosoff  was  one  of  the  three  men  who 
were  sent  over  under  the  Kerensky  administration.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  written  15  volumes  upon  railroad  administration.  He  is  a  Men- 
shevik,  which  is  an  anti-Bolshevik  party.  He  has  written  some 
articles,  showing  why  all  Russians  should  cooperate  with  the  soviet. 
He  himself  has  worked  out  and  has  presented  to  me  a  whole  lot  of 
stuff  on  what  the  soviet  is  doing  over  there.  I  am  just  going  to  leave 
this  with  you. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  those'  things  that  are  projected? 

Mr.  Williams.  Some  are  projected,  and  some  are  accomplished. 
You  may  look  them  over. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  want  to  leave  them,  do  you,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  ?    * 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  the  committee  to  examine  them,  or  anyone 
else  who  wants  to  know  about  what  is  happening  in  Russia  at  the 
present  time  to  examine  them. 

To  pass  on  to  the  next  thing,  I  said  very  definitely  that  there  were 
12,000,000  soldiers  demobilized,  as  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  soviet.  The 
second  great  task  was  the  development  of  the  cultural  life.  Here  is  a 
statement  that  wa.s  made  by  Maxim  Gorky.  I  read  it  to  you  before, 
but  if  you  will  listen  to  it  again,  I  can  almost  (juote  it.  It  seems  to  me 
a  very  strong  statement.    He  says  in  effect  this : 

I  have  as  much  rijjht  as  any  man  in  Uussia  to  siH»ak  tor  tlie  Russian  i>eople. 
I  make  the  asserti«m  that  although  I  liave  heiMi  an  opponl'ut  of  t\w  soviet 
governmenti  and  I  am  now  in  antagonism  to  nnuiy  of  its  methods  of  work,  I 
still  state  before  all  the  world  that  the  historians  of  the  future  will  marvel  at 
the  cultural  and  creative  work  that  the  Russian  people  have  done  during  the 
course  of  a  year.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  I  know  that  the  scope  and  the 
length  and  the  depth  of  real,  educational  develoi)ment  that  has  been  mani- 
fested under  the  soviet  regime  during  this  year  will  call  forth  the  adminitioir 
of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  I  saw  of  the  cul- 
tural development  in  Russia.  I  would  liKe  to  have  brought  before 
the  committee  a  certain  Mrs.  Tobinson,  who  comes  from  Habarosk. 
Her  husband  was  president  of  the  Far  East  Soviets.  She  will  tell 
you  in  detail  how  they  worked  out  the  educational  organizations  there. 
She  will  tell  you,  for  example,  that  they  requisitioned  all  the  pianos 
from  the  rich  and  they  put  them  into  a  great  building,  and  then  into 
this  great  building  they  invited  the  peasants  and  workers'  boys  and 
girls.  They  assembled  there  arid  inside  of  three  months  they  had  a 
group  of  something  like  500  students  in  that  conservatory  of  music. 
She  will  tell  how  these  teachers,  who  were  only  18  or  20  years  of  age, 
worked  out,  away  back  up  there  in  the  woods,  a  Montessori  system  of 
education,  and  then  put  it  into  practice.  I  think  you  would  be  very 
much  interested  to  hear  her.  There  is  the  statement  of  Maxim  Gorky, 
which  was  made  10  days  ago,  that  Russia,  under  the  greatest  handi- 
caps and  under  the  greatest  disorganization,  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  cultural  and  creative  work,  so  that  it  will  absolutely  amaze 
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the  world  when  they  know  about  it.  We  can  bring  you  here  very 
shortly  some  of  the  publications  and  magazines,  to  show  what  has 
been  produced  in  Russia  during  the  last  year  or  so. 

May  I  add  to  that  this  other  statement,  the  statement  of  Lloyd 
George,  that  any  man  who  saw  the  figures  that  were  involved  in 
intervention  would  not  for  a  moment  consider  it,  because  the  Bolshe- 
viks, as  he  called  them,  are  a  strong  military  power,  and  they  are 
crowing.  In  answer,  then,  to  a  great  many  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  here  by  different  men,  who  said  that  Russia  is  largely 
disorganized,  and  that  anarchy  and  chaos  reign,  I  submit  that  a 
great,  growing  cultural  work,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Maxim 
Gorky,  and  a  great  and  growing  military  power,  according  to  the 
words  of  Lloyd  George,  simply  can  not  subsist  upon  the  sort  of  con- 
ditions described  here  before  this  committee. 

You  asked  for  something  in  a  little  reconstructive  way.  I  am 
going  to  read  you  something  which  will  probably  get  from  one  side 
of  any  people  that  read  it  the  accusation  that,  after  all,  I  am  very 
much  of  an  opponent  to  the  soviet  government,  and  it  will  get  from 
the  radical  side  and  the  socialists  the  accusation  that  I  am  a  traitor 
and  a  renegade  and  ought  to  be  ousted  from  their  midst,  but  I  will 
read  you  this  because  I  think  it  has  a  little  to  do  with  reconstruc- 
tion as  we  face  it  here  in  America. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  is  along  what  line  ? 

Mr.  WiMjAMS.  This  is  alon^  the  line  of  reconstruction. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  America,  here  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator  Overman  asked  me  as  I  left,  "  Well,  have 
you  any  reconstruction  ideas  to  offer?"  I  have  written  out  this 
thing,  but  it  does  not  concern  America  so  much,  but  only  concerns 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  discontent. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  Senator  Overman's 
mind.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  here,  and  I  can  not  speak  for  him. 
This  committee  is  appointed  to  investigate  Bolshevik  propaganda 
in  this  country,  and  how  your  views  in  regard  to  reconstruction  in 
America  can  be  at  all  pertinent  to  that  inquiry  I  can  not  see.  If 
what  you  are  about  to  say  is  along  that  line  you  might  leave  what 
you  have  written  here  and  let  Senator  Overman  see  it,  and  if  he 
wants  it  to  go  in,  of  course  I  shall  interpose  no  objection. 

Mr.  Williams.  Really,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  reconstruction 
in  America.  I  took  his  request  more  as  a  spring  board  to  jump 
from. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Williams,  while  I  am  al- 
wavs  interested  to  get  people's  views  about  different  things,  frankly 
I  do  not  want  to  go  outside  of  the  limits  of  this  investigation,  be- 
cause I  want  to  get  done. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  summarizes  the  Russian  situation,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  would  like  to  read  it  instead  of  meandering  all  around 
it.  I  thought  I  could  present  it  in  a  very  complete  form,  and  it 
would  probably  answer  a  few  of  your  questions.  It  has  nothing  to 
do,  practically,  with  America. 

Senator  Wolcott.  All  right,  I  am  relying  on  you  to  keep  your 
testimony  within  the  bounds  of  this  investigation,  and  I  have  told 
you  what  it  is — Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  its  propaganda  in  this 
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country.  I  will  rely  on  you  to  observe  good  faith  with  me  and  keep 
within  those  limits. 

Mr.  WiLiiiAMS.  All  the  agitators  in  the  world  can  not  stir  up  dis- 
content in  this  country  unless  the  soil  is  ready  for  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  of  discontent. 

Unemployment  is  the  chief  danger  threatening.  People  are  unem- 
ployed because  shops  close  down.  Shops  close  down  because  the 
capitalist  owners  Jack  markets  in  which  to  sell  their  products. 

The  socialist  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  give  each  man  the  full 
product  of  his  labor  in  order  that  he  mav  have  the  means  of  buying 
back  as  much  goods  as  he  produces.  TPhen  there  is  jio  great  sur- 
plusage which  needs  to  go  seeking  foreign  markets. 

But  since  we  have  no  general  present  disposition  to  try  socialism, 
let  us  consider  the  possibilities  of  capitalism. 

Capitalism  is  essentially  expansive  and  under  the  present  system 
it  must  seek  outside  markets  for  its  manufactured  goods  and' must 
gain  access  to  raw  materials. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  that.  You  will  have  to 
submit  that  to  the  conmiittee,  and  if  the  committee  wants  it  to  go  in, 
all  right.  Personally  I  am  not  interested  in  your  views  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  this  countrv.     I  do  not  recall  that  we  have  had 

ft' 

any  witness  who  has  given  his  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
this  country,  and  I  do  not  want  to  open  up  that  field. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  all  right. 

Senator  Wolcott.  ITnderstand,  I  do  not  want  to  shut  you  off  on 
anything  you  have  to  say  about  Russia  and  Bolshevik  propaganda 
in  this  country.  I  would  not  undertake  to  shut  you  off  in  the  slight- 
est degree  about  that,  and  I  think  you  will  a^ee  that  the  committee 
has  allowed  you  a  free  hand.  We  want  to  continue  to  do  it.  But  that 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  I  will  read  you  this  other  thing  about  Russia. 

Senator  Wol(X)tt.  How  would  it  do  for  you  to  leave  that  state- 
ment here  with  the  stenographer  and  let  Senator  Overman  see  it? 
It  may  be  something  he  had  in  mind.  Then  let  the  committee  say 
whether  we  want  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  WnjjAMs.  Prof.  Lomomosoff,  the  railway  expert  of  Russia, 
furnishes  the  following  figures,  just  compiled.  Russia  has  17  per 
cent  of  the  coal  of  the  world,  37  per  cent  of  the  naphtha,  50  per  cent 
of  the  iron,  56  per  cent  of  the  rye,  79  per  cent  of  the  hemp,  and  27 
l>er  cent  of  the  wheat. 

After  five  years  of  war  and  revolution  Russia  needs  everj'^  con- 
ceivable manufactured  article.  She  can  take  all  the  output  of  Amer- 
ica for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  she  is  able  to  pay  for  it  in  raw  ma- 
terial, either  heie  or  at  the  American  industries  on  the  spot. 

True,  the  present  soviet  government  is  a  handicap  to  the  free,  un- 
limited play  of  capitalistic  interest  in  Russia  because  of  the  drastic 
laws  for  the  protection  of  labor,  but  still  it  is  the  government  of 
Russia,  and  we  should  examine  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  that 
situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  soviet  government  puts  a  tremendous  value 
upon  American  technicians,  engineers,  administrators,  etc.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  which  precludes  the  development  of  industrial  life  in 
Russia  on  a  tremendous  scale.    Men  of  action,  like  Col.  Thompson, 
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find  nothing  terrifying  in  the  soviet.  On  the  contrary,  big  men  with 
creative  instincts  find  in  it  an  instrument  admirably  fitted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  big  things.  They  see  distinct  advantages  in  the 
soviet.  The  thing  that  killed  Harrinian  was  not  the  managing  of  a 
great  railroad,  but  its  financing.  Under  the  soviet  system  he  does 
not  need  to  worry  about  that.  Great  economic  power  is  delegated 
to  him  precisely  as  we  delegate  great  political  power  to  outstanding 
individuals.  The  soviet  puts  its  estimate  upon  big  brains  and  genius 
by  voting  50,000,000  rubles  for  foreign  technical  experts  business 
administrators,  engineers,  etc.,  and  it  will  give  a  free  hand  to  these. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  soviet  system  calls  out  the  latent  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people,  effecting  a  release  of  the  creative  constructive 
energies  of  the  masses.  No  one  can  sa}-  that  of  our  system  where 
the  workman  is  interested  more  in  his  wages  than  in  his  work. 

Bussia  under  the  soviet  offers,  then,  not  only  its  vast  wealth  to 
work  upon,  but  also  the  labor  force,  enthusiastic  and  alive,  to  work 
it  with.  With  us  the  creative  forces  of  big  business,  brains,  and 
labor  run  at  cross  purposes.  Under  the  soviet  the  energicvS  of  men 
instead  of  being  spent  m  quarreling  over  the  division  of  the  product 
can  be  wholly  liberated  for  the  task  of  bigger  production. 

In  the  second  place,  admitting  the  impossibility  of  America  deal- 
ing with  visionaries  and  fanatics,  is  that  a  correct  view  of  the  soviet 
government  at  present? 

The  World  of  February  6  says : 

The  main  fact  in  the  new  situation  is  that  the  so-called  nationalization  of 
Russian  industry  puts  industry  back  into  the  hands  of  the  business  class,  who 
disguise  their  activities  by  giving  orders  under  the  magic  title  of  "people's 
commissars."  In  theory  the  hour^rroise  are  dNfrancliised,  but  actually  they  are 
fast  drifting  back  into  control  of  Russian  industry  and  active  participation  in 
the  state. 

Strangely  enough  all  the  revolts  against  the  soviet  are  now  di- 
rected from  the  anarchists  and  extremists  who^  hold  that  the  soviet 
.  has  become  too  conservative,  centralized,  and  disciplined. 

Maj.  Thacher,  of  the  Eed  Cross,  who  had  business  dealings  with 
the  soviet  government,  even  during  the  days  of  its  headstrong  and 
irreconcilable  youth,  found  a  quite  possible  relationship  with  it,  and 
furthermore,  can  testify'  that  large  transactions  were  carried  through 
in  an  honest  and  efficient  manner. 

In  the  third  place  the  Russian  people  have  been  particularly  kindly 
disposed  toward  America. 

Lenine  himself  has  such  a  leaning  toward  America  that  he  has 
often  to  fight  with  his  party  the  charge  of  playing  into  the  hands  of 
American  capitalists.  Not  that  he  loves  American  capitalists  better 
than  other  capitalists,  but  he  sees  plainly  that  the  safest  alliance  for 
Russia  is  one  with  distant  America.  He  realizes  that  America  has 
many  things  to  teach  the  new  industrial  democracy  of  Russia,  and 
we  see  him  taking  over  the  Taylor  system  and  putting  it  into  the  new 
Russian  order. 

While  Russia  was  shocked  to  see  America  advancing  with  Japa- 
nese troops  against  the  workmen's  and  peasant's  government,  still  it 
realized  that  America  had  long  delayed  the  invasion  into  Russia  and 
laid  a  retarding  hand  upon  it.  Russia  will  not  forget  that  England 
and  France  were  the  chief  aggressors  against  her.         * 
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America  has  many  potential  agents  in  soviet  positions.  While  it 
is  not  true  that  265  out  of  379  members  of  the  Peti-ograd  soviet  came 
from  America,  there  are  perhaps  20  or  25  there,  and  in  almost  every 
soviet  there  are  one  or  two  immigrants  who  hold  positions  of 
influence. 

America  has  in  Russia  probably  100,000  immigrants,  5  per  cent  of 
whom,  perhaps,  hold  positions  of  influence  in  the  so\aet.  Their  anti- 
American  utterances  were  often  for  the  consumption  of  the  detec- 
tives and  retainers  who  ran  back  to  the  consulates  with  tales  of  the 
blaspheriious  anti- Americanism  of  these  ingrates.  But,  in  any  event, 
there  are  probably  5,000  American  agents,  knowing  the  American 
language,  American  machinery,  and  American  business  methods,  and 
bound  back  to  America  by  a  thousand  different  ties,  placed  at  the  stra- 
tegic points  in  Bussia. 

If  Germany  or  Japan  had  such  assets,  would  they  not  seek  to  use 
them  rather  than  antagonize  them? 

Senator  Wolcott.  These  Americans  you  speak  of  who  were  en- 
gaged in  anti- American  outcries,  you  say  did  so  in  order  to  have  the 
tales  carried  back  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  various  reasons  for  that,  Senator  Wolcott ; 
some  of  them  had  certain  grudges,  some  of  them  had  suffered  un- 
doubtedly very  much,  and  when  they  came  back  to  Russia  they  told 
tales  of  what  they  had  experienced. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  did  engage  in  anti- American  talk  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  they  did ;  but  they  were  more  anticapitalistic 
than  anti-American.  But  I  know  that  these  people  are  bound  by  a 
thousand  ties  back  to  America. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  show  that  in  a  very  queer  way.  They  show 
their  ties  to  America  by  abusing  America.    That  is  strange  to  me. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  went  back  home  and  related  what  they  had 
experienced  in  America.  Lincoln  Steffens  was  asked  this  same  ques- 
tion. They  said  to  him : "  Is  it  true  that  Americans  who  have  returned 
to  Russia  have  told  adverse  tales  about  what  they  went  through  in 
America  ?  "  Lincoln  Steffens  replied — I  think  this  was  in  the  Chicago 
City  Club — ^"  Yes ;  I  heard  all  of  these  tales,  but  I  never  heard 
any  that  were  not  true.  Maybe  some  of  them  did  harbor  judges 
which  they  ought  not  to  have,  but  I  know  they  very  often  said  these 
things  in  the  presence  of  a  regular  Government  agent,  in  order  to 
nettle  or  pique  him.  I  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  really  most  of 
the  immigrants,  while  openly  holdipg  this  position  toward  America, 
yet  in  their  hearts  took  an  entirely  different  attitude.  They  often 
boasted  what  America  had  done  and  what  America  could  do,  and 
said  how  a  real  alliance  ought  to  be  effected  with  America.  No  matter 
how  much  they  said  against  America,  they  always  said  ten  times  more 
against  Germany,  or  against  England,  or  against  France."  The  sug- 
gestion I  am  bringing  to  you.  Senator  Wolcott,  is  this — if  it  is  true 
that  there  are,  say,  5,000,  10,000  or  25,000  men  who  have  been  in 
America  and  know  America  and  know  American  business  methods, 
and  know  American  machinery,  I  think  that,  from  a  business  stand- 
point at  any  rate,  America's  job  is  not  to  antagonize  them,  but  to 
utilize  them  in  every  possible  way.  I  am  sure  that  if  Germany  had 
10.000  agents  in  soviet  Russia — and  they  had  their  agents  there, 
undoubtedly,  I  am  not  denying  it ;  she  must  have  had  them — ^if  Ger- 
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many  had  that  number  of  trusted  agents  in  Bussia,  I  am  sure  that 
she  would  utilize  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  get  your  point.  Your  idea  is  there  are 
ties  in  Russia  connecting  her  with  America;  that  these  ties  consist 
of  men  who  have  immigrated  into  Russia  from  America,  and  through 
those  ties  America  could  make  valuable  connections  with  Russia; 
and  yet  these  ties,  which  are  of  such  value  in  building  up  intimate 
connections  between  Russia  and  America,  are  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  abusing  America.  That  seems  to  be,  boiled  down,  your 
logic. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  point  is  that  they  have  abused  America,  but  I 
have  heard  some  of  them 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  yet  we  can  hope  to  have  them  bring  Russia 
and  America  cloSe  together? 

Mr.  Willlams.  The  point.  Senator  Wolcott,  is  that  they  abuse  the 
abuses  of  America ;  they  abuse  the  evil  things  in  America ;  but  they 
know  that  more  evil  things  exist  in  France,  in  England,  or  in  Ger- 
many. Therefore  they  have  a  certain  great  influence  in  affairs.  The 
point  is.  Can  America  utilize  these  men  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  other  words,  they  dislike  America  less  than 
they  dislike  others  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  a  very  frail  tie,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  just  pointing  out  a  possible  use  of  them. 
The  question  is  whether  America  is  to  antagonize  them  or  whether 
America  is  to  utilize  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  probably  true  that  under  the  soviet 
government  industrial  life  will  perhaps  be  much  slower  in  develop- 
ment than  under  the  usual  capitalistic  system.  But  why  should  a 
great  industrial  country  like  America*  desire  the  creation  and  con- 
sequent competition  of  another  great  industrial  rival?  Are  not  the 
interests  of  America  in  this  regard  in  line  with  the  slow  tempo  of  de- 
velopment which  soviet  Russia  projects  for  herself? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  your  argument  is  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  America  to  have  Russia  repressed  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  repressed 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say.  Why  should  America  desire  Russia  to 
become  an  industrial  competitor  with  her? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  speaking  from  a  capitalistic  standpoint. 
The  whole  interest  of  America  is  not,  I  think,  to  have  another  great 
industrial  rival,  like  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  thrown 
on  the  market  in  competition.  I  think  another  government  over  there 
besides  the  soviet  government  would  perhaps  increase  the  tempo  or 
rate  of  development  of  Russia,  and  we  would  have  another  rival.  Of 
course,  this  is  arguing  from  a  capitalistic  standpoint. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  you  are  presenting  an  argument  here  which 
you  think  might  appeal  to  the  American  people,  your  point  being 
this,  that  if  we  recognize  the  soviet  government  of  Russia  as  it  is 
constituted  we  will  be  recognizing  a  government  that  can  not  compete 
with  us  in  industry  for  a  great  many  years? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  an  argument  that  under  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment Russia  is  in  no  position,  for  a  great  many  years  at  least,  to 
approach  America  industrially  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Absolutely.  It  has  no  great  chance  under  any  gov- 
ernment. It  has  no  chance  to  develop  industrially  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  But  the  point  is  that  the  people  of  the  soviet  governments 
are  not  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  a  great  industrial  country.  They 
do  not  want  to  build  it  up  suddenly.  They  are  perfectly  content  to 
let  Russia  remain  agricultural  to  a  large  extent  in  the  future.  In 
other  words,  they  are  content  to  produce  certain  raw  nuiterials,  like 
wheat  and  other  gi'ains,  etc..  but  their  hearts  are  not  set  upon  build- 
ing up  a  gi-eat  industrial  factory  life.  Peter  Struve  put  it  forcibly 
when  he  said  that  the  Russian  moujik  is  not  anxious  to  be  cooked  in 
a  factory  boiler.  We  find  now  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  at  the 
present  time  that  large  numbers  of  the  workmen  who  have  lived  there 
in  the  factories,  and  who  have  tasted  factory  life,  are  forming  them- 
selves into  little  unions  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  a  hundred  people  and  mov- 
ing back  into  the  country  again ;  because,  while  we  here  for  three  gen- 
erations have  got  used  to  industrial  life,  they  have  not.  The  Russians 
instinctively  react  against  it,  and  they  are  not  anxious  to  have  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  industrial  organization  over  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  do  you  know  Oscar  Tokol  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  met  him  in  Finland;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  connection  with  the  soviet  government 

there? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  Finland  he  has  been  a  leader  of  the  socialists 
and  been  also  a  speaker  in  the  house.     I  know  his  case  very  well. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  has  left  the  soviet  form  of  government  and  de- 
nounced it  as  impracticable  and  impossible. 

Mr.  WiLLiA3rft.  Oscar  Tokol  never  had  the  soviet  foiin  of  govern- 
ment in  Finland.  He  made  a  trip  to  Russia  and  lived  there  about 
three  months  or  so,  and  then  at  the  end  of  that  three  months  he  issued 
a  statement  from  Archangel,  which  was  directed  to  Nuorteva,  of 
the  Finnish- American  Bureau  in  America,  to  tell  to  the  American- 
Finnish  Socialists  that  he  did  not  regard  the  condition  in  Russia  at 
that  time  as  being  anything  but  very  chaotic  and  very  hopeless,  and 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  some  sort  of  arrangement  with 
the  allies. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  you  left  Russia  in  May,  and  on  the 
10th  of  September  this  man  wrote  a  letter  to  the  representative  of 
the  Finnish  Government  in  this  country,  in  which  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  [reading] : 

You  ovor  111  AnuM-ica  nre  not  able  to  iiim;rine  how  lionible  the  Hfe  in  Russia 
at  the  prcsoiit  time  is.  Tlu»  juM'iod  after  the  French  Uevohition  surely  must 
have  been  as  a  life  in  a  paratiise  o<»inpare<l  with.  this.  Unnjjer,  bripindage, 
arrests,  aiul  murders  are  such  everyday  events  that  nobody  pays  any  attention 
to  them.  Freed<un  of  assein])lftpe,  associntion,  free  speech,  and  free  press  is 
a  far-away  ideal,  which  is  altogether  destroyed  at  the  present  time.  Arbitrary 
rule  and  terror  is  raging  everywhere,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  not  only  the 
terror  proclaimed  by  the  government,  but  individual  terror  as  well. 

Now,  that  is  a  work  of  a  man  that  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
operation  of  the  government  and  with  the  conditions  in  Kussia 
three  months  after  you  left  Kussia. 

Mr.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  question  the  truth  of  his  statement  as  to  con- 
ditions over  there? 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  question  it  very  much,  knowing  something  about 
his  mental  state,  yet  knowing  that  what  he  saw  would  be  an  accurate 
reflection  of  that.  But,  of  course,  that  was  in  September,  and,  natu- 
rally, things  there  were  very  chaotic.  I  think  things  were  probably 
at  their  worst  in  September  and  October — very  bad. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  worse  in  September  and  October  than  they 
were  when  you  left  in  June? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  probably  they  were. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  thev  not  now  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  thev  were 
in  September? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  do 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  know,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  But  from  your  information? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  a  fair  statement — a  fair  reading  of  the 
thing.  The  only  information  I  have  is  from  the  people  that  come 
from  Russia.  Mr.  Yarros,  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Mr.  Keddie, 
who  left  on  December  20,  and  they  make  statements  about  the  situ- 
ation as  they  saw  it  there  in  Bussia  at  that  time.  I  think  Mr.  Keddie 
would  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  witnesses,  because  he  is  a  Quaker. 
Most  of  the  time  he  has  lived  with  the  peasants.  Tokol's  letter  was 
dated  September  10,  as  you  say,  or  probably  a  little  bit  later.  But 
here  we  have,  February  6,  the  last  man  that  has  come  out  of  Eussia, 
Robert  Minor,  who  is  an  anarchist.  He  has  written  some  letters  to 
the  New  York  World  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  perfectly  disgusted 
with  the  whole  program,  because  there  has  come  a  change  over  the 
soviet  government.  It  is  represented  in  these  letters  as  brmging  dis- 
cipline and  order  into  the  life  of  the  people;  and  he  is  disgusted 
with  it.  I  would  like  to  read  sections  from  those  letters  or  leave  the 
letters  with  you. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Suppose  you  leave  them  here. 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  give  a  different  view  of  the  conditions  that 
prevail.  He  said  that  the  most  marvelous  thing  was  that  inside  of 
the  last  eight  weeks  the  whole  people  had  submitted  themselves  to 
hard  discipline,  and  that  the  former  bourgeois  merchant  class  was 
turning  into  managers  of  factories  and  stores,  and  that  particularly 
in  the  military  forces  the  whole  machine  worked  like  clockwork. 
He  refutes  the  picture  that  Tokol  gives.  If  it  is  a  true  picture,  then 
the  statement  of  Maxim  Gorky  snowing  Russia  with  a  great  and 
;2:rowing  cultural  life,  and  the  statement  of  Lloyd-George  showing 
Russia  as  a  great  and  growing  military  power,  could  hardly  be  true. 
Tokol 's  letter  must  be  taken  as  a  reflection  of  the  awful  period  they 
passed  through  in  September  and  October,  when  the  reign  of  terror 
was  on.  This  is  probably  the  fair  way  to  adjust  the  discrepancies 
between  different  witnesses.  • 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  just  one  or  two  more  questions.  Did 
you  go  to  Russia  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  or  as  a  writer — ^in 
what  capacity? 

Mr.  Williams.  On  the  credentials  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  financed  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  in  Russia  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  How  much  of  that  time  were  you  in  the  service  of 
•the  Russian  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Just  about  five  weeks;  maybe  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  testified  Saturday  that  you  had  received  300 
rubles  for  certain  work  that  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  other  compensation  from  the 
Russian  government? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  exactly  sure.  I  think  536  rubles  would 
»cover  it.  Perhaps  the  right  to  stay  in  the  National  Hotel  at  a  re- 
duced rat«,  and  perhaps  a  reduced  rate  on  a  ticket  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  line. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  onlv  compensation  you  received,  and  the 
•rest  of  your  expenses  you  financed  yourself? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  want  to  incriminate  Maj.  Robins  or  have 
him  shoulder  me,  but  I  owe  him  6,000  rubles,  borrowed  from  him  in 
Russia,  and  which  he  has  my  note  for.  I  am  hoping  that  the  price 
of  rubles  will  go  down. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  was  not  concerned  as  to  whom  you  borrowed  money 
from.  I  was  interested  in  whom  you  were  employed  by.  Were  you 
employed  by  him,  or  were  your  relations  purely  that  of  a  loan  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  a  loan. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  while  you  had  credentials  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  your  compensation  all  came  from  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment or  from  Mr.  Robins? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  outside  compensation  that  I  got  from  the 
Bolsheviki  would  be  $60.  The  only  reason  I  took  that  was  to  get 
inside  the  organization  and  to  operate  inside  the  propaganda  de- 

fartment  in  getting  literature  over  into  Germany  and  to  organize  this 
ntemational  Legion  against  the  Germans.  So  that  represents  the 
totality  of  my  income  and  the  totality  of  any  expectations  of  the 
Soviet  government . 

Mr.  Humes.  You  expected  further  compensation  from  them  when 
you  opened  an  information  bureau  ? 

Mr.  WiLiJAMS.  If  I  opened  an  information  bureau,  the  money  was 
to  be  supplied  through  American  channels,  and  was  to  come  in 
regular  cliplomatic  relation. .  Everyone  knows  that  the  salarv  of 
every  commissar  in  the  Russian  Government  is  600  rubles,  which 
is  about  $60.  In  other  words,  you  know  the  theory  of  the  present 
order  of  society  over  there  is  that  no  man  shall  have  cake  until 
everybodv  has  bread,  and  that  if  a  man  shall  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat.  There  is  one  of  the  great  holds  of  the  Russian  soviet  com- 
missars on  the  people. 

We  do  not  understand  that,  but  it  is  true  that  under  the  Kerensky 
regime  the  workingman  demanded  higher  and  higher  wages,  but 
under  the  soviet  government  they  put  a  stop  to  that  immediately. 
The  commissars  were  receiving  at  the  outside  $60  a  month,  and  so 
people  turned  to  the  workmen  demanding  higher  wages,  and  said, 
"Do  you  want  a  larger  salary  than  Lunacharsky  or  KoUontay  or 
Lenine  or  Trotsky  ? "  That  put  a  stop  to  this  constant  demand  for 
higher  wages.  In  the  National  Hotel,  where  I  once  lived,  they  had 
ehiborate  menus.  But  when  this  hotel  was  taken  over  by  the  soviet 
government  and  Lenine  and  other  commissars  lived  there,  the  policy 
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was  changed.  We  had  for  our  meals  either  soup  and  kasha  or  soup 
and  meat.  They  had  tea,  of  course.  Without  tea  the  revolution  and 
€^verything  else  in  Russia  would  go  to  pieces. 

Mr.  HrMEs.  Has  the  government  taken  over  all  the  hotels? 

Mr.  Williams.  Three  hotels  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  To  run  commercially  or  to  be  used  by  government 
agents? 

Mr.  Williams.  For  tlie  government  commissars  a^d  soviet  dele- 
gates, although,  I  think,  possibly  some  of  the  hotels  have  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  government  to  run  commercially. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  here  with  reference 
to  contributions  that  were  exacted  by  these  $60-a-month  men.  What 
do  vou  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  You  mean  whether,  after  all,  if  the  soviet 

Mr.  Humes.  Graft,  as  we  call  it  in  this  country.  I  notice  they  use 
the  more  dignified  term  "  contributions  "  in  Biissia. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  concerning  all  the  leaders  of  importance,  I 
think  most  everybody  that  has  been  before  this  committee  will  say 
that  they  are  men  of  absolute  integrity.  They  are  absolute  idealists, 
whether  you  agree  with  them  or  not.  They  were  not  afraid  of  re- 
sponsibility, not  afraid  to  die,  and  not  afraid  of  work — ^which  is  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  Russia.  Against  these  men  no  one  can 
point  the  finger  of  accusation.  Now,  to  what  extent  is  there  a  basis 
for  the  charge  of  "graft"?  Speaking  in  general  terms,  when  the 
soviet  government  took  over  tne  power  of  the  government  there 
rode  into  office  those  people  who  got  jobs  simply  because  they  could 
read  and  write.  At  the  beginning,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
soviet  government  was  sabotaged  by  the  intelligentsia.  They  did 
not  help  the  peasants  and  workers  in  their  great  task.  So  there  came 
into  the  soviet  many  grafters  and  criminals.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  these  men,  carrying  soviet  credentials,  went  around  and  levied 
some  of  these  contributions,  so  called.  You  can  call  them  "  contribu- 
tions" or  "graft."  The  large  bulletins  themselves  announced  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  shot  during  the  red  terrors  were 
soviet  officials  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  bribery  or  theft. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any 
that  were  shot? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do,  indeed.  I  went  one  time  to  a  building  on 
Gowchovaya.  My  host  had  two  or  three  bottles  of  champagne  on 
the  table  and  was  talking  with  great  eclat  to  his  comrades  across  the 
way.  With  dramatic  importance  he  said,  "  We  will  all  go  down  in 
history  as  makers  of  this  revolution."  He  went  next  day  to  a  mov- 
ing-picture show  and  closed  it  up.  About  two  days  later  the  pro- 
prietor came  around  to  him  and  gave  him  two  or  three  thousand 
rubles  and  he  opened  up  the  moving-picture  establishment  again. 
I  know  that  four  days  after  that  they  took  him  and  three  other 
culprits  off  to  prison.  Later  on  some  of  these  men  were  very  ruth- 
leFsly  and  summarily  shot.  The  official  notices  state  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  people  shot  in  the  red  terror  were  corrupt  soviet  officials.  The 
last  word  we  have  now  is  that  any  soviet  official  found  drunk  or 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  going  to  be  shot.  There  are  many 
cases  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  HuMM.  Do  I  understand  that  capital  punishment  is  to  be  in- 
flicted for  drinking? 

Mr.  Williams,  ho  far  as  the  soviet  oiSicials  an*  '•oncernc»d.  Xo 
man  who  is  a  sf)viet  official  can  be  found  drunk.  The  law  is  as 
drastic  as  that. 

Mr.  HiT^MES.  Ik  not  that  a  pretty  severe  law  for  the  government 
that  fought  its  predecessor  because  it  had  in  effect  capital  punish- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  severe,  undoubtedly,  because  very  difficult 
(*ii'(niinstances  sometimes  demand  very  severe  and  drastic  measures. 
1  have,  heard  a  great  many  of  the  tales  and  stories  that  have  been 
told  about  Kussia  and  what  happened  in  some  of  the  Soviets  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  some  of  the  best  tales  have  never  been  told.  For 
example,  there  is  a  story  of  a  commissar  that  went  down  to  the  town 
of  Rostof.  He  felt  highly  elated  over  the  fact  that  he  had  got  a 
great  commission  from  Trotzky  to  take  care  of  the  military  affairs, 
so  when  he  got  into  the  town  of  Taganrog  he  walked  into  the  soviet 
with  a  brace  of  pistols.  He  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand  as  he  read  a 
proclamation.  At  the  end  of  every  sentence  he  shot  a  bullet  into  the 
coiling  to  punctuate  his  remarks.  That  is  a  good  story  that  comes 
with  a  sort  of  grotesque  thrill  out  of  the  dead  gray  level  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution.  But  it  is  absolutely  untypical  of  what,  in  general, 
is  occurring  over  there. 

What  is  happening  over  there  is  this :  A  great  people,  numbering 
150,000,000,  have  suddenly  broken  their  fetters  and  come  into  the  light. 
They  were  blinded  by  the  light  for  a  while,  but  with  earnestness  they 
have  gone  into  this  grim,  hard  business  of  reorganizing  human  life 
ui)on  a  basis  of  justice,  and  with  the  ideal  of  a  new  brotherhood  of 
man.  Some  one  said,  I  believe,  in  the  testimony,  that  they  are  aiming 
at  heaven,  but  they  are  going  through  hell  to  get  it.  Well,  I  think 
there  is  a  measure  of  truth  almost  in  that  statement,  just  as  we  know 
to  deliver  a  child  into  the  world  there  are  tremendous  throes  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice.  We  know  that  in  our  own  revolution  this 
countrv  was  in  a  state  of  disorganization  for  something  like  eight 
years,  but  out  of  those  birth  throes  there  did  come  a  better  order.  So 
that  anyone  who  will  focus  his  mind  only  upon  the  lunacy  and  the 
horrors  incident  to  the  revolution  is  doing  himself  an  injustice. 
While  he  gazes  upon  these  superficial  things  he  has  not  discovered 
the  real  thing — the  great  elemental,  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
people  toward  justice. 

Tt  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  Americans  that  went  out 
i^ally  t<}  help  the  Russian  people,  who  went  into  the  soviet  and 
worked  with  the  soviet,  who  had  first-hand  knowledge,  who  knew  the 
leaders  in  the  soviet,  although  they  know  all  the  stories  of  the  anti- 
soviet  witnesses,  yet  will  give  you  an  interpretation  of  what 
happened  in  Russia  different  from  those  Americans  who  did  not 
know  the  soviet  from  the  inside.  They  will  come  here  and  tell  you 
that  the  soviet  government  is  a  tremendously  honest  effort  to  reor- 
ganize society.  All  men  love  the  things  they  help  and  understand 
them  better.  At  the  time  that  the  workers  and  peasants  armed  them- 
selves, and  as  the  Red  Ouard  went  out  to  fight  the  Germans,  Jerome 
Davis,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  went  out  with  a  car  of  supplies.  Another 
man  named  Humphries  actively  participated.    These  men  went  to 
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help  the  people,  and  therefore  had  a  good  chance  to  understand  them. 
They  knew  what  was  really  going  on  in  Russia,  and  therefore  will 
come  here  and  give  you  di&rent  testimony  from  what  you  have 
received.  The  American  Bed  Cross  distributed  tens  of  thousands  of 
cans  of  condensed  milk.  They  gave  other  things  to  the  people,  work- 
ing directly  through  the  soviet.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
working  through  the  Soviets  the  Red  Cross  men  not  only  came  to 
understand  the  Soviets,  but  they  have  attained  an  attitude  of  sym- 
pathy and  belief  in  the  Soviets.  Most  remarkable  is  the  work  of  the 
Quaker  society.  The  Quakers  get  closer  to  the  people  than  anyone 
else.  They  live  out  amon^  the  peasants.  They  try  to  help  the  people. 
And  all  those  Quakers,  without  exception,  are  strong,  fine  men,  who 
see  a  big  human  field  for  work  in  the  Soviets.  Every  one  of  them  has 
faith  in  the  soviet  as  an  institution.  Mr.  Keddie,  in  his  report,  says 
that  the  peasants  through  this  institution  during  the  last  two  years 
have  absoluely  changed  their  attitude  toward  li& ;  he  says  that  it  is 
most  interesting  to  see  how  the  masses  of  the  peasants  have  learned 
to  express  themselves  for  the  first  time.  The  mere  fact  is  that  all  the 
people,  without  exce{)tion,  who  helped  the  Russian  people  and  co- 
operated with  the  Soviets,  and  got  down  under  the  skm  of  the  thing, 
give  different  testimonv  from  those  who  merely  stood  off  and  looked 
upon  it  as  a  spectacle,  but  did  not  get  into  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  witnesses  have  found 
fault  with  the  soviet  fonn  of  government.  I  do  not  recall  that  any 
witnesses  have  assailed  that  form  of  government,  except  perhaps 
the  crowd  that  is  running  that  government. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  They  have. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Your  view  is  that  those  practices  are  not  so 
extensive — sufficientlv  extensive — to  be  characteristic?  Is  that  vour 
view? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  other  witnesses  take  a  different  view. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Williams,  you  have  been  quoting  Jerome 
Davis.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  sentence  or  two  from  an  official 
report  of  Jerome  Davis.     [Reading:] 

In  traveling  on  tlie  trains  and  in  tlu*  villajjes  and  on  tlie  steamers,  one  can 
almost  never  find  any  one  who  is  in  favor  of  the  Bolshevlicl  r^jjirae.  Even* 
many  of  tlie  Bolshevllis  who  are  in  power  realize  that  their  days  are  numbered, 
but  content  tliemselves  with  the  thought  that  the  longer  they  hold  the 
power,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  a  revolution  in  some  foreign  country.  For 
this  reason  many  of  the  prominent  Bolsheviks  have  sent  their  wives  out  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  Major? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  can  not  tell  vou  the  exact  date.  It  is  after  he  left 
Kussia. 

Mr.  Wiu^iAMs.  That  is  very  interesting.  May  I  ask  you,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  call  him  in  here  and  let  him  give  the  whole  general  view  oi  the 
situation?  He  very  specially  states  that  he  is  not  a  Bolshevik.  I 
know  that  in  the  last  article  he  wrote  in  the  Survey,  about  working 
with  the  commissars,  he  gave  a  different  viewpoint  from  what  you 
have  read.  One  can  take  out  isolated  sentences  here  and  there  from  a 
report,  but  they  would  not  be  characteristic. 

Mr.  Humes.  Would  there  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  an  official 
report  of  Mr.  Davis  put  into  this  record  would  not  be  as  authentic 
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as  his  testimony  if  he  appeared  ?  Is  he  not  telling  the  truth  in  official 
reports  that  he  makes  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  1? 

Mr.  WiLiiAMs.  Yes;  if  you  put  in  the  whole  report  it  will  be  fair, 
but  not  to  put  in  isolated  parts  of  the  report.  I  traveled  about  upon 
railroads  and  steamships  and  other  lines  of  travel,  and  I  came  out 
over  the  Trans-Siberian  line.  I  talked  with  people  I  met  along  the 
line — the  officials — and  I  found  a  great  many  with  anti-Bolshevik 
sentiments.  When  I  arrived  in  Vladivostok  I  talked  with  an  attache 
at  American  consulate.  He  told  me  that  his  impression  was  that  the 
railway  men  were  anti-soviet  as  a  whole.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
precisely  the  same  view.  Then  I  looked  up  the  matter,  and  I  found 
that  the  so-called  Vikzhidor,  which  is  the  central  committee  elected 
by  all  the  railroad  workers,  was  composed  of  42  members.  In  it 
there  were  28  Bolsheviki,  10  left  social  revolutionists,  and  4  from  the 
parties  of  the  right.  Thirty-eight  out  of  42  were  for  the  Soviets. 
Why  was  it  that  I  got  that  impression  of  anti-sovietism  and  he  got 
this  impression,  which  was  just  contrary  to  the  truth?  Well,  it  was 
simply  that  we  talked  with  a  certain  upper-class  group — the  station 
men,  the  conductors — and  those  men  reflected  their  class  sentiment* 
But  the  masses  of  the  workers  that  were  down  below,  whom  we  neve?- 
got  in  contact  with — the  track  hands,  switchmen,  and  freigiit  men — 
those  men  held  an  entirely  different  viewpoint.  They  liad  a  different 
color  of  mind.  It  is  true  that  if  you  go  upon  the  railways  and  the 
steamships  in  this  country,  go  upon  any  train  and  pick  up  the  first 
10  men  that  you  meet  with  and  ask  them  about  the  soviet  government 
of  Russia,  8  out  of  10  might  tell  you  that  those  men  ought  to  be 
strung  up.  But  go  down  into  the  industrial  section  of  the  city,  go  to 
a  labor  meeting,  and  talk  about  the  soviet  government  of  Bussia,  and 
you  will  find  a  different  reaction.  Workmen  particularly  feel  that 
the  soviet  is  something  that  is  working  toward  a  better  society.  So 
it  is  in  Russia.  Talk  with  a  travelingr  man  and  he  has  a  certain  view- 
point, a  point  which  is  expressed  by  those  men  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact  with  on  trains  and  in  the  hotels.  But  take  the  great  mass  of 
workers,  and  the  masses  of  the  lower  people;  they  have  another  point 
of  view. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  are  vour  lecture  tours  financed  in  this 
country  ?  I  mean,  of  couree,  by  lecture  tours,  to  confine  the  phrase  to 
those  in  which  you  engage  in  talking  upon  Russia,  concerning  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  soviet  government.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
talk  on  other  subjects  or  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  felt  that  the  one  thing  that  I  wanted  to  do  was  ti^ 
put  over  the  Russian  situation  to  the  American  public,  and  in  put- 
ting it  over  to  the  public  my  attitude  has  been  this.  For  example,  here 
is  one  man  telling  one  part  of  the  situation.  Well,  now,  it  is  very  nice 
to  go  in  and  take  a  general  all-around  view  of  the  situation.  It  is 
like  rowing  a  boat  with  two  oars;  that  is  the  normal  way.  But  when 
everybody  is  rowing  on  one  side  one  ought  to  get  in  and  row  with  all 
his  might  on  the  side  where  no  (me  else  is  rowing.  I  have  been  rowing 
on  the  side  where  nobody,  or  very  few,  have  been  rowing.  There  are 
only  a  few  of  us  that  have  been  emphasizing  the  constructive  and  posi- 
tive side  of  soviet  government.  That  is  not  a  very  popular  side  to 
take,  because,  as  a  rule,  you  can  not  get  on  the  lyceum-chautauqua 
bureaus,  etc.     On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  such  a  desire  to  find 
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out  the  facts  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  demand  for  my  services. 
So  I  have  talked  particularly  to  the  middle  class,  educated  audiences. 
The  Military  Intelligence,  if  it  desires  to  find  out  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  ought  to  look  over  my  books  and  see  where  my  checks  come  from. 
If  you  do  that  you  will  see  that  most  of  my  checks  come  from  economic 
leagues,  forums,  city  clubs — not  very  much  from  the  city  clubs, 
though,  but  from  different  organizations  of  the  people.  The  city  of 
Washington,  for  example,  has  done  very  well  by  me.  For  the  Poli's 
meeting  they  gave  me  a  good  stipend.  The  next  day  after  the  article 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  here  "Urges  red  America,"  which  even 
the  Attorney  General  said  was  not  a  true  statement  of  the  Poli  meet- 
ing, there  were  so  many  people  that  felt  indignant  over  the  misrep- 
resentation of  the  situation  at  the  Poli's  meeting  that  they  came  to 
me  on  the  street  and  gave  me  money.  One  was  a  captain  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army.  He  gave  me  $10,  and  he  said :  "  I  would  like  to  back  up 
that  sort  of  thing,  trying  to  tell  the  truth  as  a  man  sees  it."  So  I  have 
received  sums  of  $10,  $25,  and  $30  from  people  who  say  they  want  me 
to  go  on  with  the  work  of  trying  to  tell  the  truth  about  Russia.  For 
example,  I  have  been  in  Chicago  this  last  week.  There  was  a  big 
meeting  there  of  the  Workers'  Institute.  They  charged  15  cents  ad- 
mission and  about  5,000  people  paid  it.  They  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Russian  situation.  From  that  meeting  I  received  $150. 
And  then  in  the  Chicago  City  Club,  where  assemble  the  business 
men,  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  meeting,  I  spoke  the  next  day, 
and  I  got  a  65-cent  dinner  out  of  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  what,  you  call  it  in  the  Army, 
this  intelligence  service  of  the  Army,  and  I  do  not  know  what  records 
they  have.  Have  you  any  information  along  that  line  concerning  the 
financing  of  Mr.  Williams,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have  made  no  inquiry  at  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  see,  an  order  was  issued  some  time  ago  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  directing  all  members  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence not  to  give  out  any  information  unless  the  Secretary  of  War 
approved  it,  and  I  have  no  information  what  their  tiles  show. 

Mr.  Williams.  So  you  want  me  to  constitute  myself  an  intelligence 
bureau  and  report  upon  myself  to  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  know.  You  have  mentioned  the 
Economic  League,  of  Boston;  you  say  you  get  contributions  from 
people  who  are  interested — like  the  captain  of  the  Army  whom  you 
spoke  of — and  you  get  a  fee  or  stipend  from  such  meetings  as  that 
^^hich  was  held  in  C^hicago.    Now,  is  there  a  regular  source? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  it  is  a  very  irregular  source.  The  most  regular 
income  is  from  a  certain  pamphlet  called  "The  Bolsheviks  and  the 
Soviets,"  from  which  I  think  I  get  one-half  a  cent  a  copy  for  every 
one  that  is  sold. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  from  the  sale  of  your  writings. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  I  have  a  certain  income  from  articles  I  have^ 
ivritten  for  the  New  Republic,  Nation,  etc. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  You  get  paid  for  the  articles  you  write,  gen- 
erally speaking? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  there  any  other  organization  that  supplies 
you  with  funds? 
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Mr.  Williams.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Boston  Econoihic  League  has,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  No ;  that  is  merely  a  fee.  We  had  a  Russian  night 
up  there  in  which  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  the  Russian- American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Thacher  and  Mr.  Olgin  and  myself  were 
invited — a  symposium. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  not  a  regular  salary  they  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  not  out  of  any 
idle  curiosity.  It  is  the  duty  of  tlie  committee  to  find  out  how  any 
propaganda,  if  there  is  any  such,  is  supported,  and  the  sources  from 
which  any  funds  for  its  support  may  come. 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been  one  cent  ever 
arrived  in  America  from  Russia  for  propaganda  purposes.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Nuorteva  received  $10,000  from  a  Finnish  source, 
that  probably  came  ultimately  back  from  Moscow,  which  was  sent 
here  and  which  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Naval  Intelligence,  and 
then  went  imder  control  of  Secretary  Polk.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  decided  that  Mr.  Nuorteva  can  have  that  $10,000 ; 
but  if  there  is  any  question  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  America 
he  is  the  man  who  knows  about  it  and  can  give  you  an  account,  and 
he  is  the  man  I  think  you  ought  to  hear  before  the  committee,  if  I 
may  presume  to  make  any  suggestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  I  ask  if  the  scope  of  the  hearing  was  not 
to  take  in  all  political  parties  and  what  tney  are  doing  for  propa- 
ganda in  America  ?  We  know  that  there  exists  a  tremendous  propa- 
^nda 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  recoUect  that  the  resolution  is  that 
broad. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  that  it  is  as  broad  as  that.  What  a  great 
section  of  the  American  public  are  interested  in  knowing  is,  what 
are  the  sources  of  the  propaganda  funds  that  have  been  used  so 
largely  toward  stirring  up  intervention  in  Russia,  which  everybody 
now  believes  has  become  such  a  futile  thing  and  such  a  fiasco. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  certainly  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  reso- 
lution. My  idea  is  that  the  resolution  covers  Bolshevism  and  any 
propaganda  that  might  be  carried  on  in  this  country  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understood  that  the  resolution  was  so  worded  that 
it  says,  "  any  political  gi'oup  in  Russia  that  is  agitating  in  America." 

Senator  Wolcoti\  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  broad  as  that. 

Mr.  Wilmams.  I  may  be  wrong  on  that ;  but  while  you  are  speak- 
ing of  the  propaganda  funds — ^has  anyone  here  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion ?  May  I  iust  say  again  that  your  investigation,  if  it  goes  down 
to  the  root,  will  probably  find  that  $10,000  has  been  sent  to  America 
for  an  information  bureau  to  state  the  facts  about  Russia  and  Fin- 
land ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  country  are  very  much 
interested  in  knowing  about  whence  the  so-called  Russian  informa- 
tion bureau,  which  has  conducted  a  tremendous  propaganda  on  the 
other  side,  derives  its  funds,  and  how  it  expends  its  funds,  and  who 
are  its  agents ;  and  there  is  a  demand  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
to  know  whence  those  funds  are  forthcoming  and  for  what  purpose 
they  are  being  issued. 
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Mr.  HtTMES.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the — I  think  it 
was — 2,000,000  rubles  that  was  appropriated  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses was  expended  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  2,000,000  rubles  were  voted  in  1917  and  the 
International  Propaganda  Bureau  was  established,  of  which  Rein- 
stein  was  made  the  head.  They  published,  with  those  2,000,000 
rubles,  three  pamphlets  in  French  and  English.  They  are  pamphlets' 
which  explain  the  situation  in  Russia.  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  of 
those  pamphlets  ever  coming  to  America.  Of  those  2,000,000  rubles, 
99.9  per  cent — ^I  have  worked  it  out  to  a  figure — were  spent  upon  lit- 
erature in  the  languages  of  the  German  and  Austro-Huncarian  Em- 
pires. The  theory  of  the  Soviets'  propaganda  was  this:  "A  relentless 
warfare  we  will  wage  against  those  who  wage  a  warfare  against 
us."  They  waged  warfare  only  against  those  attacking  them.  The 
propaganda  was  concentrated  against  Germany  and  Austro-Hun- 
gary.  They  have  tried  to  get  some  into  France  and  England,  because 
these  countries  were  leading  the  attack  upon  the  soviet  government. 
There  has  never  been  any  particular  attempt  to  get  propaganda  into 
America  because  the  soviet  government  regar&d  America  as  not 
maintaining  any  great  threat  against  them.  They  realize  that  Amer- 
ica has  taken  an  attitude  of  fairness  and  tolerance,  on  the  whole. 
Therefore  they  have  exempted  her  from  the  scope  of  their  propa- 
ganda. 

Of  course  you  know.  Senator  Wolcott  and  Mr.  Humes,  that  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  between  a  propaganda  bureau  and  an  information 
bureau.  I  was  specifically  told  that  if  the  Russian  soviet  govern- 
ment should  ever  establish  a  revolutionary  information  bureau  in 
America  it  should  not  in  any  way  voice  the  idea  of  any  Russian  po- 
litical party,  but  that  it  should  explain  exactly  the  constructive  and 
creative  work  that  is  going  on  in  Russia  under  these  circumstances. 
For  that  reason  they  prepared  in  Russia  a  great  moving-picture  reel, 
which  all  the  aii;ists  of  the  Moscow  Arts  Theater  cooperated  in 

{ reducing,  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very  interesting  thing, 
t  shows  the  backgrounds  of  Russian  life.  The  Military  Informa- 
tion Bureau  has  also  two  reels  showing  what  is  going  on  in  Russia 
now,  the  building  of  railroad  stations  and  the  drilling  of  the  new 
army,  and  the  various  undertakings  of  the  cooperative  societies. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  think  we  discussed  those  railroad  stations  on  Satur- 
day, did  we  not?  I  have  forgotten  whether  they  were  under  discus- 
sion while  vou  were  on  the  stand  or  whether  it  was  with  one  of  the 
other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Williams.  Probably  some  other  witness.    I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Humes.  One  of  those  railroad  stations  is  in  Moscow,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  about  the  details  of  the  film. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  not  seen  it?  You  do  not  know  what  is  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know  that  there  are  films  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  it  is  the  Moscow  railroad  station  on  that  film,  it  is 
now  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  when  the  great  war  broke 
out,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  if  that  is  the  case ;  probably. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  Mr.  Williams, 
do  you  want  to  say  anything  further? 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  I  have  said  about  everything  that 
is  in  mj  mind.    The  only  thing  is,  if  I  can  enter  a  plea 

Senator  Wolcoit.  You  are  not  on  trial,  you  know. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  if  I  could  enter  a  plea  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  it  would  be  a  plea  that  at  this  time — I  can  imagine,  for 
example,  in  England  during  the  French  Revolution  a  committee 
listening  to  all  the  reports  upon  the  situation  in  France  at  that  time, 
and  I  can  imagine  the  difficulties  of  them  making  any  final  decision, 
makm^  any  final  report,  upon  the  situation,  and  I  know  what  a  ter- 
rible  judicial  responsibility  they  had.  We  know  that  100  years 
after  that  event  happened,  at  this  time,  we  regard  it  as  a  momentous 
and  tremendous  event  in  history  which  has  had,  despite  its  cruelties 
and  brutalities,  a  great  effect,  and  conferred  a  great  blessing  upon 
human  society.  Most  of  the  committees  in  London  at  that  time  would 
have  pronounced  it  as  being  a  good  deal  of  an  orgy  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.    I  hope  that  this  committee  will  hear  enough  witncvsses  to 

S^t  a  different  interpretation  of  the  events  that  have  gone  on  in 
ussia,  and  so  that  our  country  will  not  have,  50  years  from  now,  to 
be  shamefaced^  or  have  to  apologize,  for  a  judgment  upon  the  Russian 
revolution  which  was  a  juagment  made  upon  the  appearance,  upoi! 
the  sounds  and  externals,  and  which  was  not  a  right  judgment,  or 
was  a  judgment  that  missed  the  real  spirit  and  the  real  ideal  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  That  is  all.  I  only  hope  that  the  Senators  will 
some  way  or  other  find  it  possible  to  call  some  of  these  witnesses  that 
we  have  asked  for. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Assuming  that  this  committee  should  make  some 
kind  of  a  finding,  I  am  afraid  that  your  estimate  is  much  higher  of 
the  historical  value  of  it  than  50  years  from  now  it  will  probably 
have.  I  rather  think  that  50  years  from  now  whatever  this  committed 
may  find  will  have  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know.  Senator,  but  it  is  of  tremendous  conse- 
quence a<^  the  present  time,  when  the  American  people  are  hearing 
stories  on  one  side  and  then  hearing  stories  on  the  other  side.  They 
do  not  hear  the  judgment  of  men  who  have  heard  all  the  stories  from 
all  the  sources,  so  that  any  judicial  utterance  which  you  would  make 
upon  the  situation  in  Russia  at  the  present  time  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  in  setting  their  minds  aright.  Then  we  could  take 
some  definite  action  to  some  definite  purpose;  because  we  are  faced 
not  with  a  theory  but  with  a  set  of  facts,  and  the  facts  at  the  present 
time  are  that  intervention  has  been  declared  out  of  court. 

I  have  heard  no  reference  to  what  is  being  prepared  for  Russia  in 
various  wavs,  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  ijriost  people  in  this  country 
think  that  intervention  has  been  declared  a  failure. 

The  second  suggestion  made  is  to  draw  a  sort  of  cordon  around 
Russia  and  hold  her,  as  it  were,  incommunicado,  and  slowly  tighten 
the  strangle  hold  on  her  until  she  will  have  to  give  up. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  committee  is  certainly  not  inquiring  into 
the  proper  thing  to  do  with  Russia. 

Mr.  WiujAMS.  I  was  only  hoping  that  we  could  get  the  truth  about 
Russia  so  that  the  people  who  did  not  want  either  one  of  these  poli- 
cies might  have  the  material  at  hand  so  that  they  could  determine  on 
iinother  oolicv. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  But  if  there  is  anything  furtlier  you  want  to 
say  about  conditions  in  Russia  under  the  soviet  rule,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  go  ahead  and  do  so. 

Mr.  WiLWAMB.  No ;  I  think,  Senator,  that  I  have  given  most  of  my 
^'iews,  and  I  will  just  submit  to  you  some  of  these  printed  papers, 
which  you  can  use  or  not  use,  as  you  choose. 

Senator  Woixxyrr.  Pick  out  from  your  files  what  you  want  and 
hand  them  over  to  Mr.  Humes.  These  articles  from  the  New  York 
World  you  want,  I  take  it. 

Senator  Overman  does  not  know  when  he  wants  to  call  the  subcom- 
mittee a^ain  ? 

Mr.  EftjMEs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  will  now  stand  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  KABOH  5,  1919. 


United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  the  Ck)MMnTEE  on  the  Judiciart, 

Washington^  D.  C 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  !Senate  OflSce  Building,  Senator  Lee 
S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  Nelson,  and  Sterling. 

On  March  3,  1919,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  following  resolution 
(S.  Res.  469),  which  had  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Overman  on  Febru- 
ary 26, 1919,  and  on  February  27  reported,  without  amendment,  from 
the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Senate: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  conducting,  by  subcommittee, 
under  resolutions  of  the  Senate  numbered  three  hundred  and  seven  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  investigations  of  German  propaganda  and  Bolslievik 
propaganda,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  continue  said 
investigations  until  the  expiration  of  one  calendar  week  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress;  to  sit  in  Washington  or 
elsewhere  during  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  and  thereafter  during  the  sessfons 
or  recesses  of  the  Senate,  and  to  report  In  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-sfxth 
Congress;  and  the  authority  for  the  incurring  and  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  said  Investigations,  whether  incurred  In  Washington  or  elsewhere,  is  hereby 
extended  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Senator  Overman.  Miss  Beatty,  are  you  ready  to  go  on  now  ? 
Miss  Beattt.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HISS  BESSIE  BEATTY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  live,  Miss  Beatty  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  In  New  York ;  132  East  Nineteenth  Street.  I  am 
from  San  Francisco  originally. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York,  and  what  is 
your  business  ?  . 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  editor  of  McCall's  Magazine.  I  have  resided 
in  New  York  since  August  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  my  understanding  that  during  the  last  few  years 
you  have  spent  some  time  in  Eussia.  During  wnat  period  of  time 
were  you  in  Eussia  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  went  to  Eussia  in  the  spring  of  1917,  leaving  San 
Francisco  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  I  came  oack  in  February. 
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Mr.  Humes.  That  is  February,  1918  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  assume  that  you  mean  that  you  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try in  February? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Russia  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  left  on  the  26th  of  January,  immediately  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Ovehman.  You  do  not  mean  last  January? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes ;  January,  1918. 

Senator  Overman.  Immediately  after  what? 

Miss  Beatty.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  what  route  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  By  way  of  Finland,  and  then  through  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  what  way  did  you  enter  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  By  Siberia. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  way  of  Vladivostok  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No  ;  by  Harbin,  through  Korea. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  in  Russia  for  eight  months,  then,  prac- 
tically ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  arrive,  with  reference  to  the  March 
revolution  of  1917  ?    It  was  after  that  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  it  was  after  that.  I  arrived  early  in  June.  I 
think  it  was  the  3d  or  4th  of  June  that  I  reached  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Hu:mes.  Then  you  were  there  only  between  six  and  seven 
months  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No  :  I  was  there  eight  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  you  arrived  early  in  June  and  left  on  the  22d  of 
January 

Miss  Beatty.  I  arrived  during  the  first  week  of  June  and  left  the 
end  of  January.  That  is  eight  months,  is  it  not?  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, September,  October,  November,  December,  and  January ;  eight 
months;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now\  during  your  time  in  Russia  what  localities  did 
you  visit? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  lived  in  the  war  hotel  in  Petrograd.  That  was 
the  Astoria,  the  military  hotel.  I  kept  my  room  there  for  eight 
months.  I  went  across  Siberia  first  of  all;  and  then  I  went  to  Mos- 
cow and  down  the  Volga  River  to  Nijni  Novgorod  in  the  summer 
time.  I  spent  two  weeks  on  the  Russian  front,  part  of  the  time  in 
the  trenches  with  the  regular  Russian  Army. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  you  went  down  the  river  to  that  place — 
what  is  it  called  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.  I  went  to  Dvinsk ;  to  what  they  called  the  west- 
ern front. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  western  front  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  From  there  I  went  to  Maladetschna,  where 
the  woman's  regiment  was  stationed,  and  was  in  barracks  with  them 
for  nearly  a  week. 

Mr.  Hu3fES.  What  was  the  situation  in  Russia  when  you  arrived 
there  ?    Economically,  from  the  standpoint  of  government,  and  from 
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the  standpoint  of  military  rule,  military  control,  the  question  of 
terrorism,  disorder,  what  was  the  general  situation? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  general  situation  was  pretty  bad.  The  country 
was,  of  course,  economically  broken  down.  It  had  been  broken  down 
by  more  than  three  years  of  war  and  the  further  breaking  down  that 
goes  with  revolution.  ,  I  believe  that  50  per  cent  of  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  railroads  was  out  of  commission  at  tlie  time  of  the  Ttf arch 
revolution,  and,  of  course,  that  made  things  very  bad.  Kerenskv  was 
the  head  of  the  ministry,  the  premier,  and  there  were  daily  clashes 
in  the  cabinet,  with  men  resigning  and  new  men  coming  in  all  the 
time. 

From  the  military  standpoint,  the  country  was  in  a  very  bad  way. 
The  day  I  arrived  they  tried  to  have  a  patriotic  demonstration  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  Bussia  in  the  war,  but  it  was  a  total  failure. 
The  Russians  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  were  not  going  to 
fight,  even  as  early  as  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  this  in  Petrograd  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes ;  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Sterling.  This  demonstration  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  just  in  front  of  the  war  hotel,  where  I  stayed. 
This  was  the  day  I  arrived. 

Senator  Sterling.  This  was  in  June,  1918? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes ;  about  June  4. 

Senator  Sterling.  June,  1917, 1  mean. 

Miss  Beatty.  1917 ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  at  that  hotel? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  stayed  there  eight  months — ^kept  my  room  there  all 
the  time  I  w^as  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  you  get  the  chance  to  go  to  these  fronts 
that  you  speak  of  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  went  in  and  out.  I  went  to  the  front  and  came 
back  to  Petrograd,  and  I  went  to  Moscow  and  came  back  to  Petro- 
grad. Petrograd  was  the  center  of  everything.  It  was  the  seat  of  all 
these  changing  governments,  so  we  made  it  our  headquarters. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  spoke  about  Dvinsk.    Where  is  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  It  is  on  the  western  front — to  the  west. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  border  of  Poland,  is  it  not? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  it  is  to  the  side  of  the  border  of  Poland. 
Vilna  Tvas  the  nearest  point  on  the  front  in  Poland.  That  had  been 
taken  by  the  Germans ;  was  held  by  the  Germans  at  this  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  this  Russian  regiment  of  women  you 
speak  of  the  famous  so-called  Battalion  of  Death  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  There  was  a  lady  here — what  was  her  name? 

Miss  Beatty.  Botchkareva.  She  was  the  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  she  the  same  lady  that  came  to  this 
country  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  heard  that  she  had  been  killed  since 
she  was  over  here;  that  she  had  gone  back  to  Russia  and  had  been 
killed? 

Miss  Beatty.  No. 
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Senator  Overman.  I  heard  that  she  had  been. 

Miss  Beattt.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  other  name  that  she  was  called 

by*. 

Miss  Beatty.  They  called  her  the  natchalnik,  which  means  com- 
mander. 

Senator  Overman.  This  is  outside  of  the  question,  but  let  me  ask 
you,  did  these  women  as  soldiers  fight  pretty  well  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  Very,  from  all  accounts.  I  visited  the  hospital 
after  the  battle.  I  saw  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  hospital  who 
had  been  wounded,  and  everybody  said  they  fought  very  well.  ^  One 
of  the  girls  I  knew  there  was  only  16.  She  was  wounded  in  16 
places,  and  died  of  her  wounds  in  the  hospital. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  were  they  equipped?  How  did  that  regi- 
ment seem  to  be  equipped  with  arms? 

Miss  Beattt.  They  were  equipped  just  as  the  men  were.  The 
equipment  was  very  slow  in  commg.  I  was  in  barracks  when  thev 
expected  to  get  away,  and  each  day  the  equipment  was  delavea. 
The  whole  thing  was  an  adventure,  and  was  based  on  an  entirely  ialse 
premise.  The  women  thought  that  by  shaming  the  Russian  men 
they  could  make  them  fight.  They  failed  to  understand  that  the 
men  had  a  philosophy  underneath  their  refusal  to  fight.  They 
said,  "  Why  sliould  we  fight  our  brothers  in  Germany  ?  They  were 
whipped  into  the  trenches  by  their  ruler,  the  Kaiser,  just  as  we  were 
whipped  into  the  trenches  by  our  ruler,  the  Czar.  Let  them  make  a 
revolution,  as  we  have  done,  and  then  we  will  all  live  peaceably  to- 
gether." That  was  the  point  of  view  they  had.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  cowardice;  it  was  just  a  diflference  of  philosophy. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  what  kind  of  philosophy  and  what  kind 
of  an  organization  did  that  point  of  view  emanate?  What  class  of 
people  were  they,  socialists  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  You  see,  in  Russia  practically  everyone  is.  a  social- 
ist. You  have  probably  heard  of  the  constituent  assembly.  In  the 
constituent  assembly  the  men  were  as  far  apart  as  the  North  Pole 
and  the  South  Pole,  but  everybody  was  a  socialist.  Except  for  the 
little  group  of  people  at  the  top^  they  are  all  socialists.  The  question 
is  simply  what  kind  of  socialist  you  are,  rather  than  whether  or  not 
you  are  a  socialist. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  all  were  in  favor,  apparently,  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  were  they  not;  that  is,  all  in  the  Duma,  anyhow, 
including  the  strong  or  radical  socialists  in  the  Duma,  were  in  favor 
of  a  constituent  assembly  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  The  disagreement  about  the  constituent  as- 
sembly came  always  with  the  people  in  power.  Kerensky  was  afraid 
to  call  a  constituent  assembly  because  he  was  afraid  he  would  lose 
power;  and  at  that  time  the  left  wing,  the  group  led  by  Trotsky 
and  Lenine 

Senator  Sterling,  Those  were  the  radical  socialists? 

Miss  Beattv.  Yes;  they  always  speak  of  them  over  there  as  the 
right  and  the  left,  you  know. 

Senator  Stkrlino,  Yes. 

Miss  Be.\ttv.  The  left  wing  was  always  asking  for  a  constituent 
assembly,  and  it  was  put  off  iix)m  day  to  day.    The  group  in  power 
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always  thought  they  had  the  power,  and  the  thing  to  do  was  to  defer 
the  constituent  assembly,  because  they  did  not  know  how  the  dele- 
gates would  act. 

.  Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  the  Duma  in  session  under  the  Kerensky 
government?    Is  not  that  the  legislative  body  of  Kussia? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  Duma  was  the  so-called  legislative  body  of 
Eussia  during  the  Czar's  regime,  and,  I  think,  for  a  certain  period 
after  the  March  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.    What  dissolved  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  Duma  was  dissolved  because 

Senator  Nelson.  By  whom  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  By  tne  soviet ;  at  least,  virtually  by  the  soviet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  by  the  Kerensky  government? 

Miss  Beatty.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  Kerensky 
ffovemment  and  what  was  not.  The  soviet  was  the  council  that  wais 
formed  immediately  with  the  March  revolution,  and  there  were  in 
the  soviet  various  elements.  There  was  a  left  wing  and  a  right 
wing,  all  struggling  for  power.  As  the  left  wing  dominated  more 
and  more,  they  demanded  more  and  more  the  representation  of  the 
radical  group  in  the  cabinet,  and  they  said  that  the  Duma  was  a 
representation  of  the  old  Czar  order  and  not  of  the' new  revolutionary 
order. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  the  contention  of  the  Trotsky  and 
Lenine  crowd  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  It  was  pretty  much  the  contention  of  thegroups  that 
were  more  to  the  right,  too.  I  mean,  it  was  not  only  Trotsky  and 
Lenine  who  felt  that  the  Duma  was  not  representative.  The  Duma 
was  acceptable  to  the  Czar. 

Senator  Nelson  1  I  do  not  understand.  There  was  no  soviet  gov- 
ernment organized  there  until  Lenine  and  Trotsky  came  into  power 
and  conducted  their  revolution.  You  speak  about  a  soviet  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  understand — I  never  heard — ^that  Kerensky  organ- 
ized a  soviet  government. 

Miss  Beatty.  Let  me  explain  that  to  you.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  a 
little  bit  clearer. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  it  requires  explanation. 

Miss  Beatty.  It  seems  to.  Senator  Nelson.  You  see,  "  soviet "  is 
the  Russian  word  for  council,  meaning  merely  a  meeting,  and  the 
soviet  of  soldiers  and  workmen  was  formed  immediately  upon  the 
March  revolution,  and  that  organizaton  acted  as  a  body  of  pressure 
on  whatever  government  was  in  power.  Now,  the  soviet  did  not 
take  over  the  government  until  the  November  revolution,  but  the 
soviet  was,  nevei-theless,  in  existence  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
left  wing  in  the  soviet  advocated  that  the  soviet  should  take  control 
of  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  no  soviet  government  until  the  Novem- 
ber revolution  ?  * 

Miss  Beatty.  There  was  a  soviet  in  existence  all  the  time,  but  the 
soviet  did  not  take  over  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

Miss  Beatty.  Until  the  November  revolution. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  it  was  really  the  council  until  that  time? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  that  soviet  that  you  speak  of,  that  was  in 
existence,  was  simply  a  local  soviet  in  Petrograd? 

Miss  Beatty.  No 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  not  the  soviet  composed,  as  the  subsequent 
revolutionary  government  attempted  to  create  it,  of  representatives 
from  local  Soviets  throughout  Kussia. 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  you  are  just  a  little  bit  wrong  about  that,  Sen- 
ator Nelson.  It  was  the  soviet  of  all  of  Russia.  You  see,  there 
were  two  Soviets,  the  Petrograd  soviet,  which  was  a  local  affair,  and 
this  national  soviet,  which  met  from  time  to  time.  This  was  the 
representative  body  of  all  of  the  Soviets  of  all  of  the  country,  and 
had  its  effect  on  the  government;  just  as  the  Republican  Party  here, 
though  it  is  not  running  the  government,  nevertheless  affects  the 
government. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  after  Lenine  and  Trotsky  took  charge 
of  affairs  w6re  you  there? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  was  there  for  about  three  months  after  Lenine 
and  Trotsky  came  into  power;  not  long  enough,  of  course,  to  be 
able  to  pass  upon  the  things  that  have  happened  recently,  but  long 
enough  to  know  something  of  the  men,  and  to  try  to  find  out  what 
they  were  working  toward. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  you  were  not  there  during  what  the  wit- 
nesses call  the  reign  of  terror? 

Miss  Beatty.  No  ;  the  reign  of  terror  did  not  begin  until  the  revo- 
lution was  nearly  a  year  old.  The  reign  of  terror  did  not  really 
1)egin  until  after  allied  intervention.  The  first  note  of  the  reigjn  of 
terror  that  I  ever  heard  sounded  was  at  a  convention  of  railway 
men  in  Petrograd,  when  Nikolas  Tchaikowsky,  at  one  time  the 
leader  of  the  peasants,  got  up  in  the  meeting  and  made  an  attack 
against  the  Bolslieviks.  He  said,  "  We  know  how  to  fight  tyrants. 
We  have  used  the  red  terror  against  the  tyrants  in  the  past,  and 
we  will  use  it  again."  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  "  terror" 
threatened.  There  were  vague  rumors  about,  everywhere.  People 
were  talking  of  terror.  One  of  the  men  among  the  soviet  leaders 
I  went  to  one  day  when  there  was  this  rumor  about  the  terror 
around — he  was  a  man  whom  I  knew  quite  well,  whom  I  had  come 
to  know  quite  well  through  going  to  the  meetings  of  the  soviet — 
and  I  said,  "  Surely,  there  is  going  to  be  no  red  terror  here.  Surely, 
the  world  has  advanced  too  far  since  the  French  Revolution  to  permit 
of  that.  You  are  not  going  to  restore  the  death  penalty,  are  you?  " 
He  said,  "  No ;  we  will  never  restore  the  death  penalty."  And  then 
he  added,  "Unless  we  have  to  restore  it  for  traitors  in  our  own 
ranks ;  and  what  can  you  do  with  a  man  who  is  a  traitor  in  your  own 
ranks? "  Since  that  time  those  men  have  instituted  the  red  terror; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  find  out  what  drove  them  to 
the  red  terror. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  a  socialist? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.    The  only  political^ 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  affiliated  with  any  section  of  the  social- 
ists? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.  The  only  political  affiliation  I  ever  have  had 
was  in  1918,  when  I  took  the  stump  in  California  for  President 
Wilson. 
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Senator  NiXiSON.  No;  what  are  your  sympathies  now  and  your 
political  affiliations?     Are  you  a  socialist  at  heart? 

Miss  Beatty.  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  a  socialist.  I  have 
been  a  social  worker. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  ought  to  know,  because  you  have  described, 
as  you  say,  all  these  Russian  socialists. 

Miss  Beatty.  There  are  40  degrees  of  socialists  in  Russia  alone — 
40  diflferent  degrees. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  a  socialist,  and  what  is  your  degree? 

Miss  Beatty.  What  is  .your  definition  of  a  socialist,  and  then  I 
will  answer  you? 

Senator  Nelson.  No ;  you  define  it  yourself. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  will  toll  you  what  I  am,  and  then  perhaps  you 
•can  decide  whether  I  am  a  socialist.  As  I  say,  I  have  never  affiliated 
with  any  group  politically  except  this  group  that  helped  to  elect 
President  Wilson. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Wilson  was 
elected  by  a  grcuip  of  socialists?  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  elected  by  a  group  of  socialists? 

Miss  BfiATTr.  No;  the  group  I  affiliated  with  in  California  was 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  never  mind  what  you  were  affiliated  with. 

Miss  Beatty.  Senator  Nelson,  I  shall  have  to  insist  upon  answer- 
ing 3'our  question  in  my  own  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  you  are. 

Miss  Beatty.  The  group  with  which  I  was  affiliated  in  California 
was  a  group  of  women  in  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Non- 
partisan Women,  who  went  out  to  help  elect  President  Wilson  at  the 
last  election.  That  is  the  only  group  with  which  I  have  ever  been 
politically  affiliated. 

Senator  Net^on.  That  was  a  woman-suffrage  association? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  belong  to  what  we  call  the  picket  club, 
here? 

Miss  Beatty,  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  want  to  try  to  tell  you  what  I  am. 
For  12  years  I  have  done  social-service  work  of  different  kinds;  and 
if  you  have  ever  been  a  social-service  worker  you  have  a  great  pas- 
sion in  your  heart  to  do  away  with  poverty,  and  you  feel  that  every 
child  born  into  the  world  should  get  an  education,  have  enough  milk, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  but  you  know  the  social  end  of  the  Trotsky 
and  Lenine  government  is  going  to  do  that  job. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  know  just  how  it  is  going  to  be  brought 
about,  but  I  am  interested  in  any  program  which  may  help  to  brmg 
that  about. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  soviet  government — ^tell  us  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  that  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Have  vou  finished  vour  statement  as  to  what 
you  are? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  if  Senator  Nelson  is  satisfied,  I  am.  I  do  not 
know,  myself,  what  I  am. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  you  do  not,  yourself, 
know  it.    I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  vou. 
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Senator  Overman.  Pardon  these  interruptions.  We  do  not  mean 
to  be  disrespectful,  at  all. 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  quite  all  right,  Senator  Overman. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  anxious  merely  to  get  your  point  of  view. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  explain  to  you  that  Senator  Nelson 
is  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  world,  and  he  does  not  mean,  by  his 
voice  or  manner,  to  be  disrespectful  to  you. 

Miss  BEAirr.  I  assume  that  Senator  Nelson  means  no  disrespect. 
If  the  Senator  were  disrespectful  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  any 
man  has  ever  been  disrespectful  to  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  is,  what  you 
know  about  the  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsk\';  what  their 
propaganda  and  plan  is. 

Miss  Beatty.  Perhaps  if  I  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  course  of 
development  of  things  in  Russia,  that  will  help  to  clarify  it  a  little. 
I  went  to  Russia  thankful  that  there  had  been  a  revolution,  because 
I  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  student  of  Russian  literature  and  I  knew 
what  the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  past  had 
been.  I  think  tliat  T  shared  the  feeling  of  most  Americans,  that  it 
was  a  very  wonderful  thing  that  Russian  autocracy  had  been  over- 
thrown. When  I  went  there  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
Kerensky  was  trying  to  do ;  my  sympathies  were  all  with  him,  and  I 
felt  that  American  influence  should  back  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  not  your  sympathies  with  the  men  who- 
were  trying  to  control,  and  form  a  democratic  form  of  government,, 
before  Kerensky  came  into  power?  You  said  that  you  sympathized 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar. 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  As  we  all  did.  But  were  you  not  in  sympathy^ 
with  those  leaders  of  the  Duma,  like  the  president  of  the  Duma  and 
Miliukov  and  other  able  men,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  When  I  arrived  these  men  had  already  been  over-^ 
thrown. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  not  have  sympathy  for  the  others  who* 
were  trying  to  form  a  democratic  form  of  government? 

Miss  Bkattv.  Of  coui-se,  I  had  sympathy  with  their  efforts.  I  had 
always  had  sympathy  with  the  fight  .that  they  were  making.  But 
when  I  got  there  Kodzianko  had  been  overthrown.  Most  of  them 
wanted  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  people  of  Russia  were  fight- 
ing for  a  domocnicy.  RodzianKo  and  Miliukov  were  overthrown 
when  I  got  there.  When  I  got  there  the  man  in  power  was  Kerensky 
himself.  The  people  said,  "  We  do  not  want  a  constitutional  mon- 
aix^hy.    We  want  something  more  than  that." 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  Kerensky  having 
ordered  a  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  army  while  you  were  there? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  army  came  im- 
mediately with  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  did  not  Kerensky  issue  some  order  under 
which  it  was  understood  that  the  enlisted  man  was  not  ta  shaw  any- 
particular  respect  to  this  superior? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes, 

Senator  Sterling.  Or  to  salute  him  ? 
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Miss  Bbatty.  What  they  call  Prikaz  No.  1  was  the  order  which 
tiholished  saluting  and  many  of  the  regulations  for  the  soldiers. 

Senator  Stbrung.  Were  you  in  sympathy  with  that  extreme  view 
of  army  discipline? 

Miss  Bbattt.  I  was  in  sympathy  with  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty,  because  I  have  always  been  in  sympathy  with  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  any  sympathy  with  the  extreme 
view  that  the  enlisted  man  should  not  be  required  to  salute  or  pay 
proper  respect  to  his  superior  officer? 

Miss  Bbatty.  I  was  in  sympathy  with  Kerensky's  attitude  on  that. 
This  was  the  situation.  They  had  all  said.  "  The  Czar  is  gone,  and 
we  do  not  have  to  do  this."  I  mean  that  it  was  not  Kerensky  that 
created  the  lack  of  discipline.  The  lack  of  discipline  already  existed. 
It  was  a  question  of  trying  to  get  the  Russian  soldiers  to  realize  that 
though  this  change  had  come,  there  was  still  need  for  responsibility 
among  them. 

Senator  Stebung.  Did  not  that  disrespect  for  authority  and  sem- 
blance of  authority  create  havoc  in  the  army  and  tend  to  hasten  the 
dissolution  of  the  army  ? 

.    Miss  Bbattt.  No;  that  came  after  the  dissolution  had  already 
taken  place. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  mean  after  the  revolution  had  taken  place? 

Miss  Bbattt.  Yes ;  and  I  say  that  the  soldiers  said,  "  We  do  not 
want  to  fight  any  more." 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  not  intensified  by  Kerensky's  decrees 
later  on  ? 

Miss  Bbattt.  I  do  not  feel  so.    It  may  have  been. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  know  that  to  be  the  view  of  a  great  many  ? 

Miss  Bbattt.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  those  people  understand 
the  Russian  situation.  I  do  not  think  they  realize  that  the  masses 
were  rushing  along  so  fast  that  no  leader  could  hold  his  power  who 
did  not  make  concessions  to  them.  For  instance,  the  army  itself 
made  a  certain  effort  not  to  break  down  discipline,  but  after  it  had 
gone  on  there  was  a  complete  breakdown  as  soon  as  the  revolution 
ciime.  These  men  said,  "Why  should  we  fight?  What  is  the  use  of 
freedom  to  a  man  in  his  grave  ?  "  and  they  began  gradually  to  have 
disrespect  for  their  officers.  It  was  an  effort  to  do  something,  to 
crystalize  them,  to  carry  things  on,  that,  I  think,  made  Kerensky 
do  that.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  control  his  people  unless  he  did 
that.  Then  came  the  July  revolution,  and  that  was  the  first  time  the 
Bolsheviki  appeared  at  all.  I  had  just  come  back  from  the  front 
when  that  took  place. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  distinguish  the  Bolsheviki  from  the  social- 
ists and  from  the  soviet  council  f 

Miss  Bbattt.  No  ;  the  Bolsheviki  are  the  left  wing  of  the  Soviets. 
They  are  at  present  the  controlling  element  of  the  Soviets.  They  are 
not  the  entire  Soviets.  They  are  in  control,  just  as  in  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Democrats  were  the  controlling  element  here-  The  Bolshe- 
viki now  hold  the  control  in  Russia,  But  at  that  time,  in  July,  they 
did  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  did  they  come  to  be  called  the  Bolshe- 
viki ?    What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  ? 
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Miss  Beatty.  The  term  means  simply  "  majority,"  and  it  originated 
in  the  Swiss  conference — about  1908, 1  think — when  there  was  a  split 
in  the  socialist  group.  Some  of  them  went  to  the  philosophy  of 
Lenine  at  that  time,  the  Bolshevik  philosophy  being  merely  the 
shortest  cut  to  socialism. 

Senator  Overman.  While  vou  are  an  American  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  yet  in  your  feelings  you  are  not  a  partisan  of  the 
Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  an  American  citizen  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  not  a  partisan  in  your  feelings  or  in 
your  sympathies? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.  I  am  merely  an  observer  of  Bussian  affairs. 
My  feeling  is  that  we  ou^ht  to  understand  what  produced  the  Bol- 
sheviki ;  w^at  they  are  trying  to  do :  what  there  is  that  is  good  about 
them  and  wht^t  there  is  that  is  bad. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  they  trying  to  do?  Will  you  tell  us 
that  ?  That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out.  I  mean  this  government 
that  is  now  controlled  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

Miss  Beatty.  Lenine  said,  "  We  have  entered  into  the  transition 
period  which  will  lead  to  socialism.''  He  said,  "  We  have  the  begin- 
nings of  a  socialist  state ;  but  you  can  not  avoid  a  transition  period, 
and  we  have  entered  into  that  period." 

Senator  Nelson.  A  sort  of  purgatory? 

Miss  Beatty.  A  swinging  of  the  pendulum  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. In  the  days  of  autocracy  the  pendulum  was  awav  back  here, 
and  the  people  were  all  oppressed.  When  they  got  freedom,  the 
logical  thing  was  for  the  pendulum  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme. 
The  course  of  all  social  progress  is  in  an  attempt  to  get  here  and 
get  there,  and  you  try  to  go  farther  than  you  can  go. 

Senator  Overman.  You  go  to  the  other  extreme  in  trying  to  get 
to  the  middle? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  plan  of  government? 

Miss  Beatty.  Their  plan  of  government  is  just  a  national  council 
based  upon  representation  of  all  of  the  local  councils. 

Senator  Xelson.  I  mean  moi-e  particularly  their  economic  plan 
and  not  their  political  scheme. 

Miss  Beatty.  Their  economic  plan  is  control  of  inchistry  and 
socialization  of  land.  Those  are  the  two  chief  ideas.  The  plan  wa,s 
to  give  the  land  to  the  peasants  and  the  control  of  industries  to  the 
workers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  their  program  nationalization  of  land? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senat6r  Nelson.  That  all  of  the  land  is  to  belong  to  the  state? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  the  people  who  are  to  till  the  land  are 
to  be  not  even  tenants,  but  simply  men  who  occupy  the  land  and  use  as 
much  as  they  occupy  and  cultivate,  and  no  more? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nfj^on.  And  they  get  no  kind  of  title? 
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Miss  Beattt.  No  ;  all  of  the  land  goes  into  a  connnon  land  fund, 
and  that  common  land  fund  is  administered  by  a  local  committee 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  committee.  A  man  may  have 
as  much  land  as  he  and  the  members  of  his  family  can  use  without  em- 
ploying any  labor. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  must  not  have  any  hired  help? 

Miss  Beattt.  No.  A  man  can  hold  the  land  as  long  as  he  can 
work  it.  The  nearest  thing  to  land  tenure  that  there  is  in  Bussia  is 
his  right  to  suggest  who  his  successor  shall  be  on  that  land.  If  he  be- 
comes disabled  the  neighbors  work  his  land  for  two  years,  and  be- 
yond that  time  the  land  goes  back  into  the  conmion  land  fund,  and 
he  is  put  upon  a  pension,  the  idea  being  that  there  shall  be  no  land  in* 
Bussia  which  is  nonproductive. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  no  land  in  private  ownership;  thfit  the 
peasants  should  not  even  own  the  land  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  You  can  have  all  the  land  that  you  can  use,  but  you 
can  not  use  another  man  on  that  land. 

Senator  Ovekman.  Is  it  the  idea  that  a  man  should  not  accumulate, 
but  just  live? 

Miss  Beattt.  Their  idea  is  to  take  the  earning  capacity  out  of 
money.  They  say  that  money  is  just  stored  labor  power.  They  say 
at  present  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  power  in  the  world — the  labor 
power  and  the  power  of  capital,  which  is  stored  labor  power. 

Senator  0\'brman.  They  are  against  capital? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  against  accumulation? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  if  a  man  has  a  family  of  a  dozen  children^ 
let  us  say,  and  they  work  on  the  farm  and  accumulate  money,  they 
will  not  allow  them  to  have  that  money.  They  just  want  him  to  exist. 
Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  No;  that  is  not  entirely  it.  They  say  that  he  can 
not  make  money  out  of  his  money.  He  can  do  anything  he  likes  with 
it,  but  he  can  not  make  his  money  earn  money  for  him. 

Senator  Overman.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  to  go  back  on  the  farm? 
Let  us  say  that  a  man  makes  $1,000  in  a  year  on  the  farm. 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  does  he  do  with  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  He  can  buy  food,  and  travel,  and  buy  clothes.  He  can 
spend  his  money  in  any  way  he  chooses,  but  he  can  not  put  it  out  to 
earn  more  money. 

Senator  Overman.  Outside  of  buying  his  clothes  and  subsistence 
and  living,  let  us  say  that  the  man  and  his  family  accumulate  on  the 
farm  $1,W0.    What  becomes  of  that  thousand  dollars? 

Miss  Beatty.  He  can  keep  that  money  and  use  it  in  any  way  ho 
likes,  at  any  time,  but  he  can  not  make  that  money  earn  money  for 
him.  He  can  not  do  as  we  do,  put  the  money  out  at  interest  and  make 
the  money  earn. 

Senator  Sterling.  Could  he  not  buy  a  horse  and  wagon  and  use 
them  on  the  farm,  and  thus  make  money  ? 

Miss  BEATTt'Y.  Yes;  he  can  do  anything  of  that  sort;  anything  that 
will  develop;  anything  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  product  of 
somebody  else.    That  is  the  whole  idea.    The  two  fundamental  things 
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are  that  no  man  shall  eat  who  does  not  work  and  that  no  man  shall 
exploit  any  other  man. 

Senator  Stermng,  He  could  not  lend  the  money  made  on  the  farm 
to  another  man  who  wanted  to  borrow  the  money  to  equip  his  farm? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  could  not  invest  the  money  in  cattle  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  he  can. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  not  all  cattle  been  nationalized ;  and  do  not  the 
laws  of  the  soviet  republic  provide  for  the  nationalization  of  cattle 
and  stock? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  had  not  been  done 
up  to  the  time  I  left.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been  done  since 
or  not. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  testified  to  by  a  lady  who  was  the  wife 
of  a  consul  over  there — or  she  has  given  me  the  idea — that  the  cattle 
were  nationalized.  She  said  that  they  took  all  of  the  cattle  away 
from  her  mother,  who  was  a  widow.  It  seems  that  her  mother  had 
a  fine  breed  of  imported  cattle — 118  of  them,  I  believe — and  100 
horses.  Thev  took  them  all  awav  from  her  mother  and  eave  her 
a  piece  of  land,  and  left,  perhaps,  one  cow  and  oije  horse.  It  would 
seem  their  idea  is  to  nationalize  cattle  and  horses. 

Miss  Beatty.  Of  course,  their  idea  is  as  nearly  as  possible  to  equal- 
ize, pretty  much,  everywhere.  I  mean  that  it  is  their  idea  to  bring 
people  pretty  much  to  the  same  level. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  in  order  to  put  them  on  the  same  level,  they 
just  reverse  the  order  of  things.  They  put  the  laborers  and  the 
peasants  at  the  top. 

Miss  Beatty.  Practically  that.  They  are  lowering  the  10  per  cent 
and  raising  the  level  of  the  90  per  cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  favor  that  kind  of  socialism? 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  also  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I 
favor  some  sort  of  system 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  no.  Do  you  favor  this  system  of  nationaliz- 
ing land  as  the  Eussians  do — as  the  Bolshevik  government  does? 

Miss  Beatty.  If  that  is  a  system 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  not  evade  the  question,  now.  Give  us  a  cate- 
gorical answer. 

Miss  Beatty.  Senator  Nelson,  you  see  black  and  white  in  very 
much  more  distinct  terms  than  I  do.  I  think  the  truth  always  lies 
between  black  and  white,  in  the  gray ;  and  one  can  not  say  yes  or  no 
to  things  of  that  soit.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  truthfully  by 
saying  either  yes  or  no. 

Senator  Nei^on.  I  have  a  suspicion,  from  the  way  in  which  you 
evade  my  question,  that  you  are  a  good  deal  of  a  Russian  socialist 
at  heart. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  described  this  nationalization  of  the 
\and  in  that  process  and  its  results? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  should  think  that  you  could  answer  yes  or  no 
to  Senator  Nelson's  question  as  to  whether  or  not  you  believe  in  it. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  perfectly  willing — ^I  would  like  to  see  an  exper- 
iment of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  work  or  whether  it  will 
not  work. 
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Senator  Steruko.  You  believe  in  it  enough  to  want  to  see  it  tried, 
do  you  t 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes ;  in  Russia.  By  that  I  mean  that  that  is  what 
the  Russian  people 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  do  you  have  such  evil  wishes  for  the  poor 
Russian  people,  that  you  would  like  to  have  this  tried  on  them? 
Would  you  like  to  have  it  tried  on  the  American  people? 

Miss  Beatty.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  would  you  have  the  poor  Russian  people 
try  something  that  you  would  not  advise  Americans  to  try  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  Because  the  Russians  want  it.  As  soon  as  the  Amer- 
icans want  it,  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  their  trying  it.  I  believe  people 
have  the  right  to  have  what  they  want. 

Senator  Nelson.  Even  brimstone? 

Miss  Beattt.  If  they  want  it ;  yes.  I  think  that  that  is  the  theory 
upon  which  our  democratic  government  is  based. 

Senator  Overman.  What  becomes  of  the  common  loafer  who  gets 
the  land  and  will  not  work  it?     What  becomes  of  him? 

Miss  Beattt.  He  can  not  live ;  because  he  has  to  eat,  and  he  can  not 
eat  if  he  does  not  work.  There  is  no  room  for  the  loafer  at  any 
end  of  the  line  in  Russia.     You  have  to  work  to  eat. 

Senator  Overman.  He  will  starve  unless  he  works  the  land? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  under  this  Russian  system  they  call  those 
who  have  never  worked  before,  who  have  not  had  to  work  because 
they  have  had  the  means,  or  because  they  occupied  such  stations  in 
life  that  they  did  not  have  to  work — they  are,  according  to  this  Rus- 
sian system ;  I  mean  the  Trotsky  and  the  Lenine  system — the  loafers, 
and  they  propose  that  they  shall  have  nothing  to  eat  unless  they 
work? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  then.  The 
hoboes  and  the  tramps  are  classed  as  capitalists  over  there,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Humes.  Miss  Beatty,  may  I  correct  a  statement  that  you 
made  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Certainly.    I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Senator  Sterling  asked  you  if  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble for  a  man  who  had  accumulated  a  thousand  dollars  to  buy  a  horse 
or  to  buy  stock.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  soviet  republic : 

All  forests,  mineral  wealth,  waterpower  and  waterways,  as  well  as  all  live 
stock  and  agricultural  implements,  are  declared  national  property. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  under  this  scheme  that  no  man  can  own  a  horse,  no 
man  can  own  a  cow,  no  man  can  own  live  stock  of  any  kind,  or  a 

[)low  or  a  harrow  or  anything  else,  but  he  simply  has  the  use  of  the 
and  itself,  and  he  must  negotiate  with  the  state  in  order  to  secure  the 
horse  to  work  his  farm  and  the  plow  to  plow  it,  or  the  cattle  for  his 
domestic  uses?     Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Miss  Beattt.  Just  one  moment.  You  will  recall  that  I  said  that  I 
did  not  know  whether  the  cattle  had  been  nationalized  or  not,  be- 
cause that  had  happened  after  I  left. 
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Mr.  Humes.  But  Senator  Sterling  asked  you  about  buying  a 
horse,  and  you  said  yes,  that  he  could  buy  a  horse.  Now,  horses  are 
live  stock,  and  if  they  have  been  nationalized  the  farmer  could  not 
have  a  horse. 

Miss  Beatty.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  can  have  it  or  not. 
You  can  have  it  without  buying  it,  in  Russia.  You  can  have  it  by 
needing  it.  I  mean  it  is  for  the  common  good  of  every  one.  With  a 
man's  labor  he  can  buy  or  get — whether  you  call  it  buying  or  not, 
he  can  get — the  things  that  he  needs. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now  we  are  getting  down  to  the  point  that  was  in- 
quired about.  Under  the  application  of  this  form  of  government  in 
Kussia,  how  does  a  man  secure  the  live  stock  that  is  necessary  to  work 
his  farm  ?  How  does  he  secure  the  cattle  that  are  necessary  in  caring 
for  his  property,  or  in  furnishing  meat  and  provisions  for  his  family, 
providing  milk  for  his  children?  How  is  that  handled  under  this 
system  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Knowing  what  I  know  about  the  rest  of  the  system, 
I  should  say  that  all  those  things  become  a  part  of  the  common  fund. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  gather  that  you  are  just  speculating  on  that.  You 
do  not  know  how  they  are  handling  it. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  told  you  that  I  am  speculating.  I  say,  judging 
by  what  I  know  of  the  rest  of  the  things,  I  should  say  the  distribu- 
tion of  farm  implements,  the  use  of  farm  implements  and  cattle  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  handled  in  the  same  way  that  the  use  of 
land  is — co-ownership.  It  can  not  be  very  different.  That  is  the 
soviet  ideal. 

Senator  Overman.  If  a  man  needed  an  extra  horse  for  his  farm, 
how  would  he  get  it? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  should  think — remember,  I  have  not  been  there  in 
the  last  few  months  and  can  not  tell  you,  but  knowing  what  I  know  of 
the  rest  of  the  system,  I  should  say — that  he  would  go  to  the  live 
stock  committee  and  say,  "  I  have  six  acres  of  wheat  to  plow  to-mor- 
row, and  I  need  an  extra  horse,"  and  he  would  get  his  extra  horse. 

Senator  Overman.  In  other  words,  he  would  get  it  from  the  state 
or  the  body  that  represents  the  state? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is,  if  the  state  agred  with  him  that  he 
needed  it. 

Miss  Beatty.  Oh,  but  you  see  he  is  the  state. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  determines,  then,  for  himself? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  In  every  locality  they  work  out  every  little 
problem  in  their  councils  or  committees.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not 
making  it  quite  clear  to  you.  You  see,  in  each  community  they  have 
so  much  live  stock  and  so  many  farm  implements.  For  instance,  I 
know  that  in  some  communities  they  have  tried  to  buy  farm  imple- 
ments. They  have  all  gotten  together  and  decided  that  they  need  a 
reaper  or  a  harvester,  and  they  buy  that  for  the  community ;  and  they 
work  out  how  that  shall  be  utilized,  they  work  out  their  need  for  it. 
They  decide  that  Jones  needs  it  to-day  and  Smith  can  take  it  to- 
morrow, and  so  on. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  that  under  the  soviet  government? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  they  have  the  local  councils. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Who  pays  for  these  implements?  You  say  the  com- 
munity buys  them.  Is  it  paid  for  by  popular  subscription,  or  does 
the  state  buy  it  and  pay  for  it? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  soviet  and  the  people  of  the  community  are  one. 
The  local  council  and  the  people  of  the  community  are  one.  The 
local  soviet  is  a  part  of  the  national  soviet,  which  is  the  whole  state. 
It  is  just  the  perfectly  simple  old  system  of  cooperation. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  us  trace  it  out.  The  community  gets  its 
implements  somewhere.    Where  do  they  get  them  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  When  I  was  in  Eussia  they  were  having  a  difficult 
time  getting  them  anywhere.  They  were  getting  whatever  they  could 
from  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  when  we  would 
have  no  International  Harvester  Co. 

Miss  Beatty.  They  put  their  money  together.  In  one  village  I 
know  of — I  have  forgoten  the  name 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  they  get  the  money  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Oh,  tliey  still  have  money  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  In  the  future  how  are  they  going  to  get  it;  by 
taxation  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  presume  so.  By  some  agreement  or  plan,  and  I 
suppose  taxation  will  be  the  plan. 

Senator  Overman.  But  suppose  a  man  does  not  pay  anything  to  it. 

Miss  Beatty.  Then  he  could  not  have  the  farm. 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  he  can  not  get  the  farm;  then  he  just 
dies  by  starvation,  by  action  of  the  state. 

Miss  Beatpy.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  one  thing  that  puzzles  me.  Let  us  say 
that  there  is  a  Russian  peasant  who  sit  down  to  milk  a  state  cow^ 
It  is  not  his  cow ;  it  is  a  cow  that  is  furnished  to  him  by  the  state. 
Who  owns  the  milk  ?    Does  that  belong  to  the  state  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  afraid.  Senator  Nelson,  that  you  are  facetious 
this  morning? 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  going  into  this,  and  we  want  to  find  out 
how  this  thing  works.    I  think  you  can  see  our  attitude. 

Miss  Beatty.  Indeed,  I  am  delighted,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  more 
to  inform  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  more  important  question,  Senator  Nelson, 
is.  Who  gets  the  cream  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  gone  over  this  land  question.  "Wliat 
about  the  industries  of  the  country  ?  What  is  their  plan  ?  They  are 
nationalizing  all  the  factories  and  the  industries  of  the  coimtry. 
That  is,  the  state  is  to  take  them  over.    Is  that  the  plan  ? 

Miss  BfiATin'.  That  is  their  ideal.  Lenine  says  that  for  the  time? 
being  they  will  have  to  pass  through  a  capitalistic  period  in  which 
they  will  have  to  permit  outside  control  of  some  of  their  industries. 
They  saj^  that  is  not  an  ideal  thing;  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
their  ultimate  plan. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  their  plan? 

Miss  Beatty.  Their  plan  is  complete  nationalization  of  not  only 
land  but  industry. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  the  workmen  in  these  industries  are  ta 
run  and  control  them  ? 
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Miss  Beattt.  Yes;  but  they  have  a  broader  interpretation  of  the 
term  ''workman''  than  we  have.  By  workman  they  mean  any  man 
who  works,  either  with  his  brain  or  with  his  brawn. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  make  a  distinction  in  their  food  supply 
as  between  men  who  work  with  their  hands  and  those  who  work  with 
their  brains.  When  they  give  them  food  cards,  they  make  a  dis- 
tinction. 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  true.  Thoy  did  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Czar,  and  all  through  the  war  period. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  thev  do  it  now. 

Miss  Beatty.  They  have  alwa^'s  done  that  upon  the  basis  that  a 
man  who  works  with  his  hands  needs  more  food  than  a  brain  worker 
does. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  so  he  gets  more  food? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  It  was  true  all  the  time  I  was  in  Russia.  It 
was  true  during  the  war.  Their  food  cards  called  for  more  bread  for 
the  laborer.  And  also  in  that  time  it  should  be  remembered  that 
bread  was  the  chief  source  of  food  for  the  laborer.  We,  for  instance, 
could  buy  cavrar  and  all  sorts  of  other  things,  but  the  laborer  could 
not,  and  they  figured  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  larger  amount  of 
bread. 

SiMiator  Nelson.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  it,  but  I 
want  to  simply  ask  you  this  question:  Did  they  not  also  have  a 
Mcheme  for  nationalizing  women,  as  they  call  it? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  two  or  three  things  that  will 

1  probably  convince  you  that  that  is  not  true.  One  of  the  witnesses 
lere,  I  believe,  introduced  a  document  purporting  to  have  been 
passed  by  the  anarchists'  soviet  of  Saratov.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jerome 
Davis,  who  was  one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  in  Saratov,  went  to 
the  anarchist  soviet  and  asked  whether  they  had  passed  that  de- 
cree. They  flatly  denied  it,  and  posted  proclamations  denying  they 
liad  passed  it.  The  anarchist  soviet  and  the  Bolshevik  soviet  were 
sit  war,  and  the  anarchist  Soviets  were  afterwards  put  down  by  ma- 
chine guns  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  you  have  brought  in  a  new  distinction. 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  speak  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  anarchists. 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  two  elements  of  these  socialists? 

Miss  BEAn'Y.  There  are  many  elements ;  about  40  in  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  of  the  Bolsheviki.  There  is  the  anar- 
chistic element  and  another  element? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.  The  philosophy  of  the  anarchists  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bolsheviki  are  very  different.  The  anarchist  does  not 
believe  in  government  at  all.  The  Bolsheviki  believe  in  a  highly 
socialized  form  of  government. 

But  to  got  on,  to  this  decree.  One  of  the  Russian  papers,  an  offi- 
cial organ,  published  a  statement  relating  to  the  decree  or  order  of 
the  soviet  government  suppressing  for  all  time,  and  charging  a  fine 
of  25,000  rubles  against,  a  newspaper  which  had  published  what  they 
called  this  false  decree — this  outrageous  and  shameful  false  decree, 
as  the  Russian  translation  is.  Those  two  things,  I  think,  ought  to 
help  to  indicate  that  that  is  not  a  general  thing  in  Russia.  I  person- 
ally do  not  believe  it  was  issued,  and  neither  does  Mr.  Davis,  who 
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was  there.  One  other  reason  for  not  believing  it  is  that  women  have 
a  vote  in  Russia,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  women  anvwhere  will  vote 
to  nationalize  themselves. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  Sartov  decree  was  never  issued  by  this 
anarchistic  soviet? 

Miss  Beattt.  I  sa}'  they  deny  ever  having  issued  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Either  Mr.  Williams  or  Mr.  Reed  testified  the  other 
day.  stating  that  it  had  been  issued,  but  only  the  first  four  paragraphs 
were  a  part  of  the  original  decree  and  the  rest  was  obscene  matter 
that  had  been  subsequently  added  with  the  intent  of  adding  some 
humor  to  the  situation. 

Miss  Beattt.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  correct  in  saying  that  it  never  was  issued, 
or  is  the  forinor  witness  correct  in  saying  thut  only  the  first  four 
l>aragr«phs  were  reaPy  a  part  of  the  decree? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  correct  in  quoting  Mr.  Davis  to  tlie  effect  that 
it  never  was  issued.  Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  went  to  the  anarchist 
soviet  in  Saratov.  They  were  very  indignant,  and  they  flatly  denieit 
issuing  that  decree  and  posted  that  denial  all  over  the  city. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  do  you  know  about  the  decree  that  was  issued 
at  Vladimir? 

Miss  Beatty.  Personally,  nothing;  except  that  I  can  judge  ther 
attitude  of  the  soviet  authorities  to  such  decrees  by  the  suppiiession 
of  this  newspaper. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  that  same  connection,  what  do  you  know  about  the 
nationalization  of  children,  or  the  taking  over  by  the  state  of  chil- 
dren of  certain  ages,  for  the  purposes  of  education? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  know  that  when  I  talked  to  Alexandra  KoUontav, 
who  is  commissar  of  public  welfare,  she  told  me  a  great  deal,  at 
length,  as  to  what  her  social  program  was,  and  there  was  nothing  of 
that  sort  in  that  program.  Her  idea  was  that  an  orphanage  was  a 
bad  place  in  which  to  keep  children,  and  that  it  was  best  to  get  them 
away  from  that  sort  of  control.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
women  to  keep  their  own  children,  they  formulated  a  plan  b}'  which 
a  mother  should  have  eight  weeks  of  liberty  from  her  factor\'  posi- 
ti(m  previous  to  the  birth  of  her  child  and  innnediately  after. 

Mr.  Hir^fES.  That  is  in  order  to  encourage  woman  labor;  in  order 
to  protect  and  encourage  woman  labor  in  the  factories  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  these  are  the  women  who  alwavs  had  to  woi-k, 
just  as  our  women  here  work  m  factories,  whether  they  have  children 
or  not.  This  was  to  protect  the  woman  from  hurting*  herself  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 

Mr..HrMEs.  Is  it  true  that  this  Madam  Kollontay  married  the  man 
wliom  she  did  niarry,  and  with  whom  she  went  to  the  Scandanavian 
<*onntries,  because  of  these  regulations  or  requirements  for  the 
nationalization  of  women  and  compulsory  marriage? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  never  did  anything  under 
compulsion. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  that  she  went  there  to  avoid  the  com])ulsion 
that  was  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  decree. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  should  sav  that  that  was  absolutelv  untrue.  I  was 
present  at  Smolny  at  the  soviet  when  the  marriage  decree  was  passed, 
and  I  heard  the  discussion  of  it. 
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Mr.  Humes.  What  is  the  marriage  decree  f    What  is  the  ceremony  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  It  provided  separation  of  the  church  and  state.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  church  marriage  was  essential  in 
Russia.  The  soviet  decree  advocated  that  church  marriages  should 
be  optional.  One  could  marry  in  the  church  or  not  as  one  chose,  but 
the  state  marriage  was  obligatory. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  is  it  performed? 

Miss  Beattt.  By  going  before  a  marriage  commissioner,  or  what 
would  be  in  this  country  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  registering  your 
desire  to  be  married — in  other  words,  by  taking  out  a  license.  At 
that  time  there  was  considerable  discussion  upon  how  many  divorces 
should  be  granted. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  speak  of  taking  out  a  license.  Was  it  a 
license  generally  or  a  license  to  marry  some  particular  person? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  two  people  who  were  to  be  married  went  to  the 
marriage  commissioner  and  took  out  a  license  for  their  own  mar- 
riage, just  as  we  do  here. 

Senator  Overman.  How  could  they  separate? 

Miss  Beattt.  They  could  separate  by  going  before  a  marriage  and 
divorce  commission  and  declaring  their  desire  to  separate,  saying 
that  they  no  longer  wished  to  be  married. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  not  either  one  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  se- 
cure a  divorce? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes;  either  one  can. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  agreement;  or  either  one  of  the  parties  can  secure 
ai  divorce  on  application? 

Miss  Beattt.   x  es. 

Senator  Nki-son.  If  thev  get  tired  of  one  another,  they  can  just 
quit? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  They  also  formulated  a  plan  as  to  what  should 
become  of  the  children.  Unless  there  was  a  common  agreement  as 
to  who  should  support  the  child,  made  outside  of  court  or  commisr 
sion,  alimony  was  granted  to  the  mother  in  such  sum  as  the  judge 
believed  was  necessarv. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  the  support  of  the  child? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  that  alimony  paid  by  the  state  or  bj'  the 
father? 

Miss  Beattt.  By  the  father,  as  it  was  planned  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  out  in  the  country  among  the  peasants 
while  you  were  in  Russia? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes;  a  little  bit.  Not  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
have  been. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  form  of  the  peasants'  government 
before  the  revolution  broke  out? 

Miss  Beattt.  There  really  was  no  peasant  government,  you  know. 
I  mean  there  was  none  in  Russia  but  the  Czar's  government,  really. 
The  zemstvos  had  a  certain  amount  of  control,  and  there  were  the 
cooperative  societies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know,  now,  that  the  peasants  were  set- 
tled in  villages  and  communities  called  mirs,  ana  had  their  local 
government,  and  that  their  lands  were  owned  as  community  property, 
and  that  those  mirs  assigned  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  to  members 
of  the  eommunity  ? 
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Miss  Beattt.  That  is  true  in  some  communities;  not  in  all  com- 
munities. 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

Miss  Beattt.  That  was  quite  the  generally  adopted  custom,  how- 
ever, among  the  Russians. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  live  in  villages  and  not  out  on  their  farms, 
as  they  do  here  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  No  ;  they  live  in  villages  and  go  out  to  work  on  their 
farms. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  those  lands  belonged  to  the  mirs,  as  they 
called  them,  the  village  communities? 

Miss  Beattt.  Not  altogether.  In  some  places  the  lands  were 
privately  owned. 

Senator  Neijson.  Yes. 

Miss  BE^vm-.  You  see,  up  to  the  time  of  the  freeing  of  the  serfs, 
the  peasants  had  no  ownership  in  their  own  land,  and  they  worked 
the  land  of  the  estates.  They  were  given  the  use  of  a  certain  amount 
of  land  in  return  for  the  service  that  they  gave  to  the  landowner — 
to  the  estate  holder  or  to  the  slave  owner.  At  the  time  of  the  decree 
whicli  freed  the  serfs,  tlie  peasants  believed  they  were  going  to  get 
the  land.  They  have  a  phrase  over  there,  they  say  that  the  land  is 
God's  and  the  people's,  and  they  believed  that  the  Czar  gave  them 
the  land,  but  the  landowners  kept  it  away  from  them.  That  made 
them  very  bitter  toward  the  landowners.  They  began,  back  in  the 
seventies,  to  burn  bams  and  destroy  property.  When  the  revolution 
came,  the  attitude  of  these  men  was  merely  that  they  were  taking 
something  which  belonged  to  them,  something  which  Alexander  had 
given  them  long,  long  ago,  but  which  the  landlords  had  kept  from 
them. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  thev  got  under  the  Czar's  government 
when  they  were  set  free,  the  land  that  was  assigned  to  the  village 
communities,  is  confiscated  by  this  new  government  and  taken  away. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  commimity  but  it  belongs  to  the  state,  now ; 
and  the  whole  system  of  the  mir  assigning  lands  to  the  members  of 
a  community  will  be  obsolete  now,  under  this  government,  will  it  not? 
Miss  Beattt.  No.  In  some  places  they  do  just  as  they  have  always 
done.  The  present  land  law  of  the  soviet  was  formed  from  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  land  regulations  made  by  the  peasants  themselves  in 
something  like  240  villages.  In  nearly  240  villages  the  peasants  had 
already  taken  their  land  during  the  Kerensky  regime.  They  had  not 
waitedf  for  the  government  to  do  anything  about  it.  They  had  said, 
^'  The  land  is  ours,  and  we  are  going  to  have  it,"  and  they  took  it 
without  any  formal  national  land  law.  These  methods  used  in  the 
various  communities  were  gone  over,  and  a  new  law  was  passed  upon 
plans  that  the  peasants  themselves  had  worked  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  Under  this  new  system  of  nationalized  land,  the 
land  will  be  taken  from  these  communities,  will  it  not,  as  community 
property,  and  also  from  private  owners,  and  it  will  all  become  the 
property  of  the  state?  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  com- 
munity or  private  property — individual  property — it  will  become  the 
property  of  the  state  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes ;  but,  you  see,  the  community  and  the  state  are 
<me. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  saying 
that  this  ground  here,  between  this  building  and  the  Union  Station, 
belongs  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  saying  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
that. 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference  here,  but  there  is  not  a 
difference  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  perceive.  I  perceive  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  Russia. 

Miss  Beaity.  Perhaps  our  telegraph  system  here  or  our  mail  sys- 
tem will  serve  a  little  bit  better  to  illustrate  it.  You  see,  our  mail 
system  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  yet  it  belongs  to  each  of  us  as 
individual  members  of  the  state.    We  all  share  in  it 

Senator  Neijson.  Yes.  Now,  what  is  to  become  of  all  the  people 
who  do  not  themselves  work  on  the  land,  and  what  is  to  become  of 
people  who  do  not  work  in  the  factories  or  in  the  industrial  enter- 
prises?   What  is  to  become  of  them  in  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  Everyone  in  Russia  has  to  work ;  not  on  the  land  or 
in  the  factories,  necessarily,  but  they  have  to  make  some  contribution ; 
they  have  to  produce  something. 

Senator  Nelson.  Their  theory  is  that  everybody  must  work? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Work  at  what? 

Miss  Beatty.  At  anything  which  is  productive  for  the  good  of  the 
nation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Miss  Beatty.  You  see,  they  contemplate  not  only  organizing  dis- 
tribution, but  also  production. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  farmer  has  no  right  now  to  hire  any  help? 

Miss  Beatty.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  can  not  hire  any  hands  on  his  farm? 

Miss  Beatty.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  woman  can  not  hire  anybody  to  help  her 
milk  the  cows  or  do  any  of  her  work? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  but  any  number  of  farmers  can  combine  and 
work  their  land  in  common,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Any  number 
of  men  can  till  their  land  in  common. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  no  room,  then,  in  Russia  for  a  farm 
laborer  unless  he  has  a  piece  of  land  to  till  himself? 

Miss  Beatty.  No  ;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  No  one  can  have  a  hired  man  on  his  farm? 

Miss  Beatty.  No  ;  there  are  no  hired  men. 

Senator  Overman.  There  are  no  hired  women,  either? 

Miss  Beatty.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  the  community  will  not  help  a  man 
to  till  his  land?  Suppose  the  community  will  not  help  a  woman 
milk  her  cow  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  The  state  owns  the  cow.  The  woman  does  not  have 
the  cow. 

Senator  Overman.  The  cow  that  the  state  lets  her  use  when  she 
wants  to  use  it.  Suppose  she  can  not  get  anybody  to  help  to  milk 
the  cow  or  to  make  the  butter,  or  do  other  work,  when  slie  is  not 
well,  for  instance?    How  is  she  going  to  do  that? 
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Miss  Beatty.  You  gentlemen  make  it  very  diflficuit.  [Laughing.  1 
This  is  the  ABC  of  economics,  upon  which  dozens  and  dozens  of 
books  have  been  written. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand,  your  mental  state  is  this — see  if 
I  misapprehend  you:  While  you  are  not  clear  that  this  form  of 
government  would  be  good  for  our  people,  you  have  an  idea  that  it 
is  just  the  thing  for  the  Eussian  people  { 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  not  entirely  the  fact. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  qualify  it  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  should  like  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  limitations? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  feel  that  the  Eussian  people  have  tlie  right  to  work 
out  any  sort  of  system  that  they  choose.  I  think  that  they  have 
demonstrated  that  they  want  to  try  to  work  out  this  system.  Of 
course,  we  have  the  right  to  work  out  any  kind  of  system  that  we 
choose,  and  if  we  ever  want  to  work  out  any  other  system  than  that 
we  have,  we  will  do  it;  and  we,  as  democrats,  have  got  to  allow  to- 
Kussia  or  any  other  country  the  right  to  work  out  its  own  problems 
according  to  its  own  ideals.  And  the  ideals  of  America  and  the  ideals 
of  Eussia  are  different.  We  are  entitled  to  our  ideas,  and  Eussia  is 
entitled  to  her  ideas. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  think  that  the  ideal  of  the  Bolshevik 
government  is  what  the  Eussian  people  want? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  and  they  ought  to  have  it  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  your  idea? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  been  testified  here  by  various  persons, 
and  I  see  from  the  papers,  that  there  are  only  about  5  or  10  per 
cent  of  these  people  that  favor  the  Bolshevik  plan,  and  therefore, 
if  that  is  so,  ybu  would  not  be  in  favor  of  this  system  for  Eussia? 

Miss  Beatty.  No  ;  absolutely  not.  You  see,  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  is  so,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Harold  Williams,  who  was  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  and  is  a  very  conservative  man  as 
to  figures — I  mean,  I  do  not  think  that  he  could  be  swept  off  of  his 
feet  to  believe  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  control  of  Eussia  imless 
they  were — said,  some  months  ago,  that  the  Bolshevik  movement 
has  completely  swept  the  country. 

Senator  Overman.  Eight  there;  they  all  testify  that  they  have 
control  of  the  government,  but  that  they  have  it  by  reason  of  German 
soldiers  and  Lettish  soldiers,  and  tramps  and  criminals  j  that  they 
have  freed  every  criminal  in  Eussia,  and  that  all  the  criminals  are 
members  of  the  Bolsheviki ;  and  they  have  the  reign  of  terror  there, 
by  which  the  peasants  are  overawed  and  terrified. 

Mii^s  Beaity.  Do  vou  think  that  a  million  or  two  or  three  million 
could  dominate  and  overawe' one  hundred  and  eighty  million  people? 

Senator  Overman.  I  thought  of  that,  too;  but  they  say  that  they 
have  taken  their  guns  and  all  their  arms  away  from  them,  and  they 
shoot  them  down  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  villages,  in  the  streets, 
if  they  resent  the  Bolsheiak  idea.  Of  course,  by  having  all  the  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  with  the  army,  they  can  do  that  for  a  time :  and 
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it  has  been  testified  that  that  is  what  they  are  doing,  and  that  the 
people  themselves  are  not  in  favor  of  it. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  more  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  themselves  are  in  favor.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  Tchaikowsky.  He  told  me  how  he  had  tried  to  work  with  the 
workmen's  and  soldiers'  council,  but  left  them  after  three  weeks'  time. 
Then  he  organized  the  first  congress  of  peasants;  and  the  peasants 
finally  all  went  to  the  left,  leaving  him  and  his  committee  alone.  He 
said  they  had  gone  past  him  in  their  ideas.  And  he,  too,  told  me  that 
Bolshevism  had  completely  swept  the  country.  lie  said,  "  We  can 
not  do  anything  with  them.  We  can  not  keep  them  in  control  at  all. 
Every  time  we  send  a  delegate  back  to  the  village  we  find  that  the 
villagers  have  gone  over  to  the  Bolsheviki.'* 

Mr.  Humes.  It  has  been  testified  that  the  Bolsheviks  go  in  and 
select  anybody  thev  want  to,  and  take  them  out  and  kill  them. 

Miss  Beatty.  tfas  it  been  testified  by  anybody  that  they  ever  saw 
anybody  killed? 

Mr.  Hi  MKS.  Many  cases  have  been  specified  and  testified  to — many 
specific  instances. 

Miss  Beattt.  Where  they  saw  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  see  anybody  killed  over  there? 

Miss  Beattt.  No  ;  I  never  saw  anyboay  killed.  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  machine-gun  fire  many  times. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  machine  guns  did  not  go  off  while  you  were 
there,  then? 

Miss  Beatty.  Oh,  yes.  I  saw  one  man  wounded.  I  was  under 
siege  in  the  telephone  exchange  for  five  hours  at  one  time,  and  I 
saw  a  man  there  wounded. 

Senator  Nei^son.  European  Russia  is  about  as  big  as  the  United 
States? 

Miss  Beatty.  Russia  is  one-sixth  of  the  whole  earth's  surface. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  European  Russia  is  about  as  big  as  the 
United  States? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  where  did  you  go  in  Russia?  You  were 
at  Petrograd,  at  Moscow,  and  at  Nijni  Novgorod.  What  other 
places  did  you  go  to? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  wish  I  had  a  map  so  that  I  could  show  you.  I 
went  across  Siberia 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  but  Siberia  is  not  European  Russia. 

Miss  Beatify.  You  see,  I  also  went  across  European  Russia  to  get 
to  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  went  from  Perm,  over  there  in  Siberian 
Russia? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Neuson.  That  is  all. 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  most  of  the  peasant  country  south  of 
that? 

Miss  Beattt.  I  did  not  go  into  the  Ukraine  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  eo  into  Little  Russia? 

Miss  Beattt.  That  is  the  Ukraine,  you  know. 
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Senator  Neijson.  Did  you  go  into  White  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bbattt.  Yes:  I  went  into  White  Bussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  part? 

Miss  Beattt.  It  was  in  White  Russia  where  I  went  to  the  western 
front. 

Senator  Neuron.  You  went  out  to  the  battle  front  at  Dvinsk? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  and  Mahidetschna. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

Miss  Beatty.  Two  weeks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  peasants  or  the 
soldiers? 

Miss  Beattt.  Both. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  that  country? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  all  you  saw  of  Russia — ^those  places? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  went  down  to  Nijni  Novgorod  and  up  the  Volga 
River  and  stopped  at  Yaroslav. 

Senator  Nedson.  Did  you  come  across  any  Cossacks  there? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  came  across  Cossacks  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  land  tenure  of  the 
Cossacks  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  lands? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Neuson.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  have  lands  assigned 
to  them  in  fee  for  military  service? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes ;  I  do  know  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Look  here;  suppose  you  were  a  stranger  dropped 
down  here  from  the  clouds,  from  Europe,  and  that  you  came  over 
here  and  visited  New  York,  Hoboken,  Philadelphia,  and  Washing- 
ton. What  would  you  know  about  the  American  people  from  just 
seeing  these  towns?  What  would  you  know  about  the  American 
people  and  the  feeling  of  the  American  people,  and  of  the  American 
farmers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  visiting  just  those  two  or 
three  towns? 

Miss  Beatty.  But,  you  see,  you  do  not  quite  understand  the 
geography  of  Kussia,  or  you  would  see  that  I  covered  a  great  deal 
more  ground  than  you  think.  But  the  thing  that  I  feel  is  the 
difficulty  with  so  many  people  who  are  witnessing  on  the  question 
of  Russia  is  that  they  have  never  come  into  the  slightest  contact 
with  what  is  the  most  important  thing  there.  I  mean,  most  of  them 
have  never  even  met  a  Bolshevik. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  saw  a  live  Bolshevik,  then? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes ;  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  that  practically  all  of  the  180,000,000 
people  of  Bussia  were  Bolsheviki.  I  thought  that  was  the  statement 
that  you  contended  for,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  were 
Bolsheviki,  so  that  you  could  not  go  anywhere  without  meeting  a 
Bolshevik. 

Miss  Beatty.  You  know,  you  can  spend  your  time  entirely  in  the 
American  colony  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Httmes.  Yes;  but  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Bolsheviki 
there,  were  there  not?  How  many  of  those  that  you  might  term  of 
the  American  colony,  that  came  from  America,  were  members  of  the 
government,  or  were  in  part  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  in  Russia  ? 
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Miss  Beattt.  There  were  only  two  men  whom  I  know  who  took 
any  part  in  the  Bolshevik  government  in  Russia,  and  the  only  part 
that  they  took  was  in  German  propaganda.  They  went  in  there  to  try 
to  create  German  propaganda  to  help  dethrone  the  Kaiser. 

Mr.  Humes,  Who  was  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  John  Reed  and  Albert  Rhys  Williams. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Reinstein  over  there? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  I  was  thinking  of  men  who  had  been  bom  ia 
America.     He  was  a  Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  an  American  citizen,  was  he  not? 

Miss  Beatitt.  I  was  thinking  of  American-bom. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  talking  about  the  people  who  got  their  educa- 
tion and  training,  sucli  as  it  was,  in  this  country. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  was  thinking  of  men  whom  I  had  met  at  dinners 
and  dances. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  by  the  American  colony  you  do  not  mean  the 
Americans 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  the  Russian- Americans. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  more  Americans  wha 
were  part  of  the  Bolshevik  government  than  you  have  testified  as  part 
of  the  American  colony  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Miss  Beatty  has  kindly  consented  to  give  her 
testimony.  I  understand  from  her  own  testimony  that  she  was  there 
only  eight  months.  There  is  no  use  in  asking  her  about  these  places, 
where  she  has  not  gone.  It  is  impossible  for  her  to  know  about  these 
places  which  she  has  not  visited. 

I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  statement  that  she  wants  to  make^ 
and  I  will  allow  her  to  make  it. 

It  is  evident  to  my  mind,  and  I  think  the  conunittee  agrees,  that  sIib 
is  not  sufficiently  informed,  having  been  there  onlv  eiglit  months,  a. 
certain  time  in  Petrograd,  a  certam  time  on  the  :front,  and  a  short 
time  in  Moscow,  and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  know  the  conditions, 
over  there  now — as  tliey  exist  to-day. 

Miss  Bbaitv,  It  is  impossible,  exce])t  as  one  knows  what  the  forces 
are  that  are  at  work. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  your  viewpoint,  and  what  you  have 
gathered  from  the  newspapers  since  you  have  been  there. 

Miss  Beaitv.  It  is  impossible  except  from  wliat  I  have  learned 
from  Russian  papers  and  from  people  who  have  returned,  and  from 
what  I  know  of  the  people  whom  I  met  there,  and  the  forces  at  work^ 
No  little  incident  that  happens  from  day  to  day  is  the  important 
thing.  Senator  Overman.  I  mean,  if  we  are  to  miderstand  the  subject 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  we  need  to  know  what  has  happened  all  these  years 
in  Russia  much  more  than  the  number  of  people  killed.  The  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  European  war  was  not  how  many  people  were  killed 
but  what  were  the  causes  behind  it. 

Senator  0\'erman.  We  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  there — the 
condition  of  the  people.    That  is  what  we  are  more  interested  in. 

Senator  Nelson,  You  only  gave  us  what  you  have  picked  up  from 
newspapers  and  from  interviewing  those  American  Bolsheviks  that 
you  have  referred  to  over  in  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  you  are  entirely  wrong. 
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Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, and  you  were  not  there  when  the  reign  of  terror  broke  out? 

Miss  Bbatty.  You  are  entirely  wrong  when  you  say  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  do.  I  was  in  the  soviet 
night  after  night. 

Senator  Overman.  The  point  I  make  is  this,  if  I  may  interrupt 
YOU,  that  you  can  not  possibly  know  what  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
now  is,  except  of  the  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  of  the  Bolsheviki,  be- 
cause sentiment  could  be  changed  over  night.  It  is  impossible  for  you 
to  know  what  the  public  sentiment  is  there  now. 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  that  is  true,  Senator  Overman,  except  to  judge 
things  of  the  present  by  the  past.  I  was  there  at  the  time  of  the 
Korniloff  revolt.  In  American  newspapers  it  was  stated  that  the 
streets  ran  rivers  of  blood,  whereas  one  single  officer  was  killed,  and 
he  shot  himself. 

Senator  Sn!:RLi>:(?.  On  what  occasion? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  KorniloflF  revolt,  when  KorniloflF  tried  to  become 
dictator  of  Russia.  So,  I  say,  if  the  reports  then  were  so  very  much 
-exaggerated,  then  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  are  exaggerated 
now. 

Senator  Sterling.  Miss  Beatty,  witnesses  have  testified  here.     I 

recall  one  in  particular,  who  had  been   in  two  different  Russian 

prisons  under  the  Bolshevik  government.    He  testified  that  day  after 

•day  Red  Guards  would  come  in,  members  of  the  Red  Guard,  and 

march  out  a  man  to  be  sliot.     Do  you  discredit  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  I  think 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  for  this  reason 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  for  this  reason.  I  was  reading  in  one  of  the 
Russian  papers  a  dispatch  concerning  conditions  in  one  of  the  vil- 
lages. The  dispatch  was  to  the  effect  that  the  White  Guards  took  the 
village  in  the  evening  and  sentenced  something  like  26  members  of 
the  soviet  to  die.  and  executed  them  on  the  s])ot.  They  sentenced 
150  more  to  die  the  next  day.  The  next  morning  the  Red  Guards 
came  in  and  recaptured  the  village  and  executed  the  White  Guards. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  show  a  disposition,  I  must  confess,  to 
shield  the  Red  Guards  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Now  you  are  saying  that 
the  Red  Guards  are  no  worse  than  the  White  Guards ;  and  you  have 
excused  the  Red  Guards  for  some  of  their  atrocities  by  telling  what 
the  White  Guards  had  done. 

Miss  Beatty.  You  understand  that  everything  is  logical,  that  noth- 
ing happens  without  a  cause. 

Senator  Sterling.  We  are  talking  about  the  manifestations,  the 
-evidences  that  we  have,  of  atrocities.  You  think  that  the  evidence 
of  the  atrocities  amounts  to  little;  that  it  is  just  immaterial.  You 
want  to  philosophize,  and  you  want  to  go  to  causes  always 

Miss  Beatty.  Do  you  not.  Senator? 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  we  not  justified  in  tracing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  atrocities,  these  outward  numifestations,  these  murders 
and  this  starvation,  to  the  spirit  that  is  behind  and  that  goes  to  the 
<rause  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  You  are  justified  if  you  are  going  to  start  way  back 
in  the  past.    That  is  the  thing.    I  have  been  doing  that.    There  are 
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uuay  witnesses  who  bare  come  here.  One  of  them  left  Bussia  some 
months  before  I  left.  Kren  before  the  Bolshevik  revolation  these 
men  testified  to  what  thev  had  heard.  They  told  stories  that  I  knew 
to  be  discredited  when  t  was  in  Bussia.  Bat  they  are  telling  the 
same  htories  here  that  were  told  when  I  was  there.  What  I  contend 
is  that  you  do  not  want  to  try  to  get  at  the  truth  by  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  CH'ermak,  Yod  speak  of  people  who  left  there  before  you 
did.  However,  we  have  had  witnesses — witness  after  witness — here 
who  left  a  long  time  after  you  did.  They  corroborate  those  things.  ■ 
and  make  them  worse,  and  they  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  things,  not 
speaking  from  hearsay  testimony. 

Miss  Beattt.  Perhaps  all  the  evidence  has  not  be«i  pnblished  in 
the  new:-paperB,  but  most  of  the  things  that  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers have  l>epn  hearsay  evidence;  and  I  know  I  have  read  things 
that  were  told  over  there  that  were  proved  not  to  be  true. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  not  the  evidence  that  you  are  giving  us 
hearsay  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Ovehman.  But  you  do  not  know  conditions  since  you  left, 
except  what  you  have  gathered  from  the  newspapers? 

Miss  Beatty,  I  do  not  offer  that  as  my  own  evidence. 

Senator  Nelmon,  What  else  have  you  told  us  except  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  think  the  fact  that  I  am  here,  quite  safe,  after  eight 
months  in  Kussia,  is  a  slight  evidence  of  the  fact  that  things  can  not 
be  quite  as  terrible  as  has  been  reported. 

Himator  Overman.  Jjct  me  say,  with  respect,  that  what  you  have 
said  is  hearsay  and  argumentative.    Is  not  that  true? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  sorry  if  I  aui  argumentative. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  fine  in  that  line. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda  that  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Wil- 
liams and  these  other  men? 

Miss  Beatty,  I  am  not. 

Senator  Stebuno,  Do  you  know  Lcnine? 

Miss  BBATry.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterlino.  Did  you  meet  him?    ■ 

Mias  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Stehlinu.  Talk  with  him? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Soimtor  Sterijn«.  And  Trotsky? 

Miss  IJEAiTr.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterijng.  Talked  with  both  of  them? 

Miss  Br.\tty,  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  gotten  their  viewpoint? 


ed  were  you  with  them? 

interviews  with  them  ? 

wpoint. 

ily  in  their  viewpoint? 

(agree  very  much.    I  do  not 

pression  of  free  speech,  and 


have  done. 
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Senator  Nelson.  In  the  main,  you  think  they  are  on  the  right 
track  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  All  that  I  ani^  and  all  that  I  will  permit  you  to  say 
that  I  am,  is  a  student  of  affairs  in  Russia.  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  affairs  in  Russia,  and  I  could  not  have  found  out  anything  about 
Russia  if  I  had  not  gone  to  the  Soviets  and  met  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 
They  are  the  men  in  control  of  that  country,  and  I  was  interested  in 
knowing  what  their  plans  are. 

Senator  Overman.  They  told  you  what  their  plans  were  and  what 
they  were  proposing  to  do;  and  yet  it  has  been  asserted  that  they 
have  not  carried  out  all  their  glorious  promises. 

Miss  BEATTr.  I  will  say*that  they  have  not  put  into  effect  the  sys- 
tem in  which  they  believed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  your  purpose  in  appearing  before  this 
committee  to  sort  of  justify  the  Bolshevik  government  before  our 
people  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  at  all.  My  feeling  is  this,  that  I  think  we  have 
no  right  to  intervene  in  Russia,  and  I  want  very  much  to  have  the 
American  troops  brought  out  of  Russia.    I  want  to  let  Russia  alone. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  Bolsheviki,  or 
Lenine  and  Trotsky,  to  have  a  free  hand  there.  That  is  what  you 
want,  is  it  not  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  If  you  prefer  your  words  to  mine.  Senator  Nelson. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  direct  answer  from 
you  on  anything. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  fact  remains  that  the  press  is  suppressed,  does  it 
not? 

Miss  Beatty.  In  a  measure ;  yes.    At  least  it  was  when  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  free  speech  is  not  permitted  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  In  a  measure  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  the  constituent  assembly  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  meet? 

Miss  Beatty.  It  met,  but  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  force? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  leaders  were  told  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  force? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  would  say  by  force.  No  force  was  used,  because 
it  was  not  necessary.    They  were  told  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  armed  guards  came  to  advise  them  to  go  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  They  were  under  duress,  in  other  words? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore  the  Bolsheviki  have  suppressed  the  press 
and  prohibited  free  speech,  refused  to  permit  the  people  to  determine 
the  form  of  government  that  they  would  have  under  the  regularly 
elected  constituent  assembly,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
effort  made  to  give  the  people  a  voice  in  the  government  through  a 
constituent  assembly? 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  through  a  constituent  assembly.  You  see,  they 
no  longer  believe  in  the  constituent  assembly  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  they  are  opposed  to  equal  representa- 
tion of  the  people  ? 
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Miss  Bbatty.  They  are  opposed  to  representation  based  upon  po- 
litical control. 

Mr.  HtiMBS.  In  other  words,  the  Bolshevik  government  is  not  free 
to  permit  the  80  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Russia,  to  wit,  the  peasants, 
to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  equally  with  the  other 
people,  because  they  know  that  the  peasants  would  not  i)ermit  Bol- 
shevik rule  to  long  continue.    Is  not  that  so? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  is  not  a  fact.  I 
think  if  you  had  been  in  Russia  you  would  know  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Whv  did  they  not  give  the  peasants  equal  repre- 
sentation  in  the  government! 

Miss  Beatty.  When  the  peasants  joined  the  national  soviet  I  was 
preisent.  In  that  body  the  peasants  won  every  point.  They  got  all 
their  demands.  At  first  Lenine  and  Trotsky  stood  out  against  these  de- 
mands, but  ultimately  the  peasants  were  admitted  to  the  national 
soviet  under  their  own  terms. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  representation  is  five 
to  one  against  them  in  the  all-Russian  soviet  or  the  all-Russian 
council,  is  it  not? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  what  the  basis  of  representation  is  ? 

Miss  Bbattt.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  ever  read  the  constitution  of  the  soviet 
republic? 

Miss  Beatty.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Overman.  Miss  Beatty,  we  have  examined  you  thor- 
oughly— about  all  we  want — and  I  want  to  give  you  the  free  oppor- 
tunity to  state  anything  you  want  to  state.  If  you  desire  to  make  any 
statement  in  addition  to  what  you  have  said  in  response  to  our  ques- 
tions, if  you  desire  to  make  any  statement  to  the  subcommittee,  you 
may  feel  free  to  go  on  without  interruption. 

Miss  Beatty.  T  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
the  committee,  except  that  I  wish  we  might  make  an  honest,  open 
investigation  of  this  subject,  because  I  think  it  is  so  serious  we  can't 
a  fford  to  be  bigoted.  It  is  a  pity  that  I  have  to  argue  here.  I  do  not 
want  to  argue. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  reason  we  sent  for  you  to  come 
down.    You  represent  what  some  have  referred  to  as  the  other  side. 

Miss  Beatty.  T  do  not  admit  that  it  is  a  question  of  side.  In  a 
sense  T  do  not  represent  the  other  side.  One  member  of  the  other 
side  will  not  even  speak  on  the  platform  with  me  because  he  says  I 
am  a  bourgeois.    So  you  see  I  am  not  a  partisan  in  this  thing. 

•Senator  Sterlino*  If  you  will  permit  me,  does  not  that  position 
of  the  person  of  whom  you  speak  illustrate  the  fatal  defects  in  the 
Bolshevik  svstem  ? 

MiRs  Beatty.  Well,  that  is  an  individual  defect.  There  are  many 
revolutionists  who  are  very  disagreeable  people.  But  there  are  many 
of  us  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are  very  disagreeable. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  want  the  gentlemen  here  to  ask  her 
any  questions  until  she  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  full  state- 
ment. If  you  do  not  represent  the  other  side,  or  what  people  have 
called  the  other  side,  they  have  asked  to  have  you  here,  and  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  having  you  here  to  make  any  statement  that  you 
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desire,  without  interruption.  Of  course,  we  might  have  to  interrupt 
if  you  should  go  outside  of  what  we  think  is  proper,  but  I  know  you 
will  not  do  that. 

Miss  Bbatty.  Senator  Overman,  I  want  to  say  that  during  my 
eighf  months  in  Kussia  I  met  a  number  of  men,  some  of  whom  have 
testified  here.  Some  of  those  who  have  testified  here  know  nothing 
about  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people.  I  met  them  at  dinners  and 
I  met  them  at  dances,  but  I  never  met  them  anywhere  where  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  gathered. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  did  not  expect  to  meet  them  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  absolutely  not.  I  only  want  to  say  that  we 
should  try  to  know — we  can  not  know,  but  we  should  try  to  under- 
stand— what  the  Russian  people  are  thinking,  what  they  are  driving 
at,  what  are  the  ideals  that  actuate  them. 

I  personally  spent  just  as  much  time  with  one  group  as  with  an- 
other. I  had  friends  among  princes  and  friends  among  peasants  and 
workers.  Up  to  August,  1917,  I  had  never  met  a  Bolshevik.  One 
day  I  heard  something  about  one  which  made  me  think  that  he  must 
be  honest  and  an  idealist,  and  I  asked  to  meet  him.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  he  was  honest  and  an  idealist,  and  I  asked  to  meet  more 
and  more  of  them. 

When  I  went  to  Russia  I  was  in  favor  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment. I  thought  Kerensky  was  the  man  who  could  best  amalgamate 
the  Russian  rorces  and  could  best  help  to  win  the  war,  and  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  that  he  had  to  be  overthrown.  I  believed  that 
he  was  going  to  be,  because  everywhere  I  went  I  found  evidences 
of  this.  For  instance,  I  went  to  Helsingf  ors  and  visited  the  central 
committee  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Komiloff  revolt 
there  were  18  Bolshevist  members  and  no  anarchists  in  this  commit- 
tee. But  a  Uttle  after  that  there  were  45  Bolshevist  members  and  8 
anarchists  in  a  total  membership  of  60.  This  was  before  the  Bolshe- 
vik revolution,  you  see,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  an  indica- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  masses.  They  were  sweeping  away  from 
KerensW ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Kerensky  revolution  America  was 
practically  the  only  country  standing  by  him.  The  Russian  masses 
had  deserted  him,  and  the  other  allies  were  trying  to  place  Savan- 
ikof  in  power.  Kerensky  was  quite  alone.  It  seemed  there  was  noth- 
ing to  uphold  his  power.  I  wished  that  he  might  have  been  backed, 
because  I  thought  he  would  work  out  an  orderly  government. 

Then  there  was  this  soviet.  I  said,  "  This  is  a  fact.  You  can  not 
know  the  Russian  situation  without  knowing  the  facts,  and  the  soviet 
is  a  fact."  I  tried  to  find  out  what  its  power  and  force  was.  For  a 
time  I  did  some  work  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  I  prolonged  my  stay  in 
Russia  for  that  purpose  longer  than  I  had  intended,  to  try  to  find  out 
what  people  were  thinking.  I  was  out  among  the  crowds,  with  inter- 
preters, day  and  night. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  speak  Russian? 

Miss  Beatty.  Just  a  little;  not  as  you  have  to  speak  Russian  to 
get  along.  But  I  did  feel  that  they  were  misrepresenting  things 
even  at  that  time,  over  there.  Being  a  newspaper  woman,  I  knew  how 
news  is  made,  and  it  is  very  diflScult  to  get  at  the  facts.  For  instance, 
in  Petrograd  it  was  reported  that  there  was  a  riot  down  in  the 
Caucasus  and  that  thousands  of  people  were  killed.    A  week  later 
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some  one  who  was  there  reported  that  this  was  not  true.    But  denials 
were  never  wired. 

There  undoubtedly  is  red  terror  in  Russia,  and  it  must  be  fright- 
ful ;  but  I  think  it  material  that  we  should  know  what  are  its  causes 
as  well  as  its  effects — what  it  is — do  you  see?  And  I  feel  that  ^  can 
never  work  out  any  solution  that  will  avoid  trouble  in  this  country 
or  any  other  country  in  the  world  unless  we  face  all  the  facts ;  unless 
we  will  see  what  the  working  people  want  and  what  can  be  done  to 
give  them  what  they  need — what  they  must  have.  There  will  be 
clashes  that  will  mean  disruption  and  disillusionment  and  terror  for 
all  of  us.  I  think  that  if  you  note  the  quantity  of  space  the  news- 
papers are  giving  to  this  whole  question  of  economic  unrest,  you  will 
feel  that  it  is  a  most  important  thing  which  you  are  now  investigat- 
ing. I  do  not  think  that  a  committee  could  be  faced  with  a  more 
difficult  task  or  have  a  greater  reason  for  analyzing  testimony,  for 
hearing  every  witness,  and  getting  all  the  facts. 

I  admit  and  claim  that  having  come  away  from  Russia  a  year  ago 
I  can  not  know  all  that  is  going  on.  But  I  do  claim  that  I  can  better 
judge  what  is  going  on  there  than  people  who  never  have  been 
there,  because  I  was  closely  associated  with  the  working  people  and 
know  perhaps  better  how  they  will  react  to  certain  things  than  I 
would  know  if  I  had  never  got  close  to  them. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  else  to  add. 

Senator  O^^erman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  But  I  would 
like  to  know  one  thing.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  and  we  asked 
the  Senate  to  continue  these  hearings  so  that  the  other  side  might 
be  heard,  because  we  want  to  get  the  truth,  as  you  say.  But  I  want 
to  ask  you  what  is  the  extent  of  this  menace,  as  I  would  call  it,  of 
bolshevik  propaganda  in  this  country?  What  do  you  know  about 
it?  Is  there  any  such  thing?  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  thing 
going  on  as  trying  to  get  our  people  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  Bol- 
wievifei? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  think  there  is  a  great  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  of  the  workers  in  many  of  the  citias  to  bring  about  such  a 
thing  as  that.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  very  extensive  amount  of 
propaganda  done  to  create  that  situation.  I  know  there  is  a  man 
here,  a  Finn — an  American-Finn — ^who  is  conducting  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation, of  Russian  information,  who  is  getting  out  a  bulletin. 

Senator  Nelson.  AVhat  is  his  name  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Mr.  Nuorteva. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  he  located  ? 

Miss  Beaittt.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  Headquarters  there? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

(Senator  Nelson.  Whom  has  he  cooperating  with  him  ? 

Miss  Beatfy.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  shown  here  that  we  have  a  gi'eat  many 
bulletins — ^papers  of  all  kinds.  Do  you  know  how  thev  get  the  money 
to  print  them  ?  Do  you  have  any  idea,  of  your  own  knowledge,  how 
they  get  the  funds? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  funds  to  amount  to 
anything.  The  people  whom  I  know,  who  have  been  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  soviet  government,  are  all  poor  and  have  not  any  money. 
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Senator  Overman.  It  takes  money  to  do  this. 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  why  I  say  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  very 
extensive  propaganda  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  now  know  that  Nuorteva  is  receiving  money 
fi'om  Russia  and  Finland? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  heard  that  he  received  one  check  from  Russia,  but 
that  is  •all  I  know  about. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Russian  government  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  to  interfere  politi- 
cally in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  than  their  own,  and  doing  a 
thing  that  you  say  this  country  ought  not  to  do  in  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  know  that  there  was  an  appropriation  of  2,000,000 
rubles  for  foreign  propaganda. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  verj^  much  obliged  to  you.  Miss  Beatty. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Keddie. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  FSANK  KEDDIE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  Your  name  is  Frank  Keddie? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Thii'ty  years. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  vou  an  American? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  am  Scotch. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  just  come.  I  have  been  here  about  six  weeks, 
I  think,  from  the  end  of  January  when  I  arrived  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  organization  were  you  connected  with  in 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  Society  of  Friends.  I  was  working  with  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Russia.  I  have  been  there  since  the  fall  of  1916 
and  left  last  December. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  the  representative  of  the  American  Society 
of  Friends? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  we  were  working  together. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  this  country  instead  of 
going  home  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Because  I  had  business  to  do  in  Vladivostok;  and  of 
course  I  could  have  gone  from  Shanghai  around  by  Marseilles,  but 
I  wanted  to  come  this  way. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  just  in  this  country  on  your  way  back! 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  on  my  way  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  During  what  period  of  time  were  you  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  From  the  autumn  of  1916  until  December.  I  left 
Vladivostok  last  December. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  European  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  In  October,  last. 
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Mr.  Humes.  What  part  of  European  Russia  were  you  in  during 
the  time  that  you  were  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  I  was  in  charge,  most  of  the  time,  of  the  indus- 
trial unit  work.  We  had  a  unit  of  about  36  people.  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  industrial  end  of  it.  In  the  course  of  my  work  I  traveled  about 
a  good  deal.  I  stayed  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow,  Nijni  Novogorod, 
Samara,  and  I  have  stayed  in  Omsk,  in  Irkutsk,  Harbin,  and  •Vladi- 
vostok. I  had  a  year's  lessons  in  the  language  before  I  went  to  Rus- 
sia, and  I  can  speak  Russian  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  March  revolution  ? 

Mr.  K£iH>iE.  In  the  town  of  Samara  on  the  Volga. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion in  November? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  was  down  on  the  way  to  the  town  of  Uralsk,  in  the 
Cossack  country  district  of  Uralsk. 

Mr.  Humes.  Vou  were  back  in  Petrograd  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  AVhen  did  you  go  back  to  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  peace  parley  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.    That  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1918. 

Senator  Overman.  What  were  you  doin^  over  there? 

Mr.  Keddie.  With  the  Society  of  Friends,  doing  relief  work  among 
the  refugees.    When  the  German  troops  advanced  into  Poland,  there 
were  something  like  seven  million  refugees  scattered  over  Russia. 
The  Russians  had  no  organization  to  take  care  of  them. 
,    Senator  Nelson.  What  organization? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  English  Society  of  Friends.    They  are  Quakers. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  were  you  in  Petrograd 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution! 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  stayed  there  about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Humes.  About  three  weeks? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  About  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  would  be  in  January,  1918  ? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  Yes;  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  that  the  last  time  you  were  in  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  did  you  go  from  Petrograd  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  went  down  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  in  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  About  ttie  same  period;  perhaps  a  little  longer;  a 
month  about.  I  have  been  in  Moscow  a  few  times,  but  this  particular 
occasion  for  about  a  month. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Back  to  Omsk  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Back  into  Siberia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  in  Siberia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  useful  if  I  stated  exactly 
how  it  happened. 

Mr.  Humes.  No;  1  just  wanted  to  locate  you  during  this  period  of 
time,  first.    How  long  were  you  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  I  have  been  there,  back  and  forwards,  several 
times.    I  stayed  there  perhaps  in  all  about  two  months. 
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Mr.  Humes.  About  two  months  ? 

Mr.  E^DDiE.  Yes;  in  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  much  of  the  time  since  you  went  to  Moscow  have 
you  been  back  to  European  Eussia  on  these  trips  that  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Kia>DiE.  The  bulk  of  my  experience  is  drawn  from  the  Samara 
government.  I  stayed  there  in  that  particular  government  longer 
tnan  in  any  other  one  place. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Samara  government? 
'    Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  little  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  after  February  and  March,  1918,  from  your  personal 
observation  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  The  bulk  of  my  experience  is  drawn  from  the 
peasants. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  what  was  the  situation  in  Petrograd  during  the 
two  or  three  weeks  that  you  spent  there  in  January,  1918,  during  the 
peace  conference? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  situation  was  rather  bad,  and  the  food  question 
was  very  bad  and  the  people  were  very  divided  as  regards  making 

Eeace — a  separate  peace — ^with  Germany.  The  real  people  of  Eussia 
ave  all  the  time,  I  think,  been  just  as  anti-Prussian  as  any  other 
people. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  this  last  statement? 

Mr.  Kew)ie.  The  Eussian  people  have  been  anti-Prussian  all  the 
time,  and  antimilitaristic. 

Senator  Nelson.  Anti-German? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Anti-German.  They  were  not  against  the  German 
working  people,  but  against  the  German  military  system. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  situation  in  January,  1918,  in  Petro- 
grad in  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  of  course,  they  were  not  properly  in  the  saddle 
of  government  then.  There  was  considerable  dinerence  of  opinion. 
Of  course  those  who  had  property  were  against  the  Bolsheviki 
movement. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  wait  a  moment.  You  say  they  were  not  in  con- 
trol of  the  government  then? 

Mr.  Keih>ie.  Excuse  me,  if  you  would  listen  to  what  I  say — ^I  say 
they  were  not  properly  in  the  saddle  of  the  government.  They  had 
not,  so  to  speak,  properly  got  hold  of  the  reins  of  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  would  you  say  that  they  properly  got  hold  of 
the  reins  of  the  ffovemment  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  whole  situation  has  been  developing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  are  not  properly  in 
control  of  the  reins  of  the  government  now  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  are  now. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  they  get  proper  hold  of  the  reins  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  After  they  had  actually  made  the  separate  i)eace ;  after 
Lenine  had  made  the  speech  in  Moscow  describing  what  his  policy 
was,  that  they  were  against  making  a  separate  peace,  the  terms  were 
so  hard,  but  that  they  considered  it  was  something  like  having  an 
interval  to  get  breath. 

Mr.  HuTMEs.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  Ejsddie.  Well,  that  was,  I  think,  about  March,  just  after  I  had 
been  in  Petrograd,  when  I  went  down  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  While  you  were  in  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  After  the  government  came  from  Petrograd.  They 
came  from  Petrograd  and  went  down  to  Moscow  and  took  over  the 
National  Hotel  and  the  Hotel  Metropole. 

Mr.  Humes.  Tell  us  what  the  actual  condition  was  as  to  there 
being  terror  or  being  neace  and  good  order  during  and  up  to  the 
time  that  you  went  to  Moscow,  during  this  period  mat  you  say  the 
Bolsheviki  did  not  have  a  proper  hold  on  the  reins.  What  was  the 
internal  situation? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  internal  situation  with  regard  to  atrocities — take 
that  point  first.  I  think,  to  make  that  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  military  situation  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

You  remember  how  Lloyd  George  sent  over  Arthur  Henderson  to 
Russia.  Kerensky  had  sent  word  saying  Russia  was  played  out; 
Russia  could  not  fight  any  longer  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
Lloyd  George  sent  over  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  one  of  the  labor 
leaders.  He  laid  his  head  together  with  Kerensky,  and  suggested  the 
Stockholm  conference ;  suggested  a  peace  by  negotiation. 

Arthur  Henderson  went  back.  He  resigned  from  the  government. 
He  was  in  favor  of  a  peace  by  negotiation.  He  resigned  from  the 
government  in  England;  and  while  this  was  going  on,  this  talk 
about  a  separate  peace,  a  peace  by  negotiation,  Lenine  had  come  back. 
Lenine  had  come  through  Germany.  Lenine  was  making  speeches 
in  various  parts  of  Russia.  The  newspapers  were  saying — 
some  newspapers  said  he  should  be  shot;  other  newspapers  said  he 
ought  to  be  put  in  prison.  But  he  continued  to  speak.  Kerensky 
had  been  the  popular  idol  for  something  like  five  months.  As  his 
power  gradually  waned,  so  did  the  power  of  Lenine  gradually 
rise.  For  instance,  Lenine  was  the  only  man  in  the  country  who 
advocated  peace,  and  land  to  the  people. 

Lenine  went  to 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  leading  up  to  this  point  of  atrocities.  Would 
you  excuse  me  just  a  second? 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  his  question. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  can  not  let  you  go  on  because  I  think  you  have 
made  a  misstatement,  and  I  want  to  see  if  I  understood  you  correctl}'. 
You  say  that  Lenine  was  the  only  man  that  advocated  peace  and  land 
to  the  people.  Had  not  Kerensky  already  turned  the  land  over  to  the 
people  s 

Mr.  Keddie.  Kerensky  did  not  advocate  peace  at  that  time,  because 
KerensW 

Mr.  riuMES.  But  he  had  turned  the  land  over  to  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  at  the  time  of  Kerensky's  revolution,  at  the  first 
revolution,  it  had  not  penetrated  down,  for  instance,  in  the  Samara 
government,  where  I  was,  because  the  people  had  not  taken  the  land 
over.  The  people  did  not  actually  take  the  land  over  until  Lenine 
brought  out  his  decree  to  nationalize  the  land. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is,  where  you  were  they  had  not  taken  the  land 
over? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Keddde.  Now,  to  go  back  to  where  we  were.  Lenine,  I  say,  was 
taking  his  life  in  his  hands,  because  the  newspapers  were  writing 
against  him,  saying  he  should  be  put  in  prison ;  some  said  he  should 
be  shot;  and  being  a  man  who  advocated  peace  and  land  to  the 

Seople,  of  course,  the  people  listened  to  him.  Lenine  devoted  a  great 
eal  of  his  time  to  ETelsingfors.  Helsingfors  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet.  The  sailors  of  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet 
have  been  worse  treated  than  the  sailors,  I  believe,  of  any  other  fight- 
ing service  in  the  world.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  those  sailors. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  living  with  them — not  for  very  long; 
just  for  about  three  days  or  so. 

These  people,  when  thev  heard  Lenine's  message  of  peace  and  land 
to  the  people,  they  said,  That  is  the  man  for  us."  Then  you  have 
heard  this  morning  about  this  bid  for  power  that  Komiloff  made. 
Gen.  Korniloff,  a  Cossack  general,  made  one  bid  for  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. The  idea  was  supposed  to  be  that  thefre  was  some  plot  be« 
between  Komiloff  and  Kerensky.  Kerensky  was  to  be  the  premier; 
Korniloff  was  to  be  the  dictator.  At  any  rate,  he  was  to  march  with 
a  division — a  Dika  division,  it  was  called,  a  wild  division — ^from 
Pskof ,  and  take  Petrograd. 

This  scheme  collapsed  somehow  or  other,  and  these  Helsingfors 
sailors  came  to  Petrograd.  The  Aurora^  a  little  Russian  gunboat, 
came  up  the  Neva,  and  by  force  Kerensky  was  compelled  to  leave, 
and  the  soviet  simply  became  the  government. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  how  it  simply  evolved.  First  of 
all,  you  had  the  Czar,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate.  Then  you  had  a 
government  made  up  of  men  like  Prince  Lvoff  and  Miliukov  and 
Rodzianko,  men  who  in  the  days  of  the  Czar  were  known  as  cadets,  or 
liberals.  They  were  liberal  capitalists,  however ;  they  were  landed 
proprietors.  The  peasants  knew  their  land  policy.  The  soviet  had 
come  to  life  again,  the  soviet,  which  had  been  created  in  1905^  and 
was  playing  a  rather  important  part  in  criticizing  and  adopting  a 
kind  of  watchful  attitude  on  the  policy  of  Prince  Lvoff  and  Miliukov 
and  Rodzianko.  The  latter  could  not  hold  together,  because  at  this 
time  the  newspapers — for  instance,  the  Russko  Slovo — ^were  writing 
that  Russia  must  have  Constantinople.  The  newspapers  were  refer- 
ring to  it  as  Czargrad.  Now,  the  average  Russian  peasant  did  not 
know  where  Czargrad  was.  He  did  not  know  where  Constantinople 
was,  and  did  not  care.  Of  course,  Miliukov  was  the  foreign  minister 
at  that  time  and  was  considered  to  be  an  able  man.  Many  of  the  more 
or  less  bourgeoisie  elements  throughout  the  country  believed  in  Miliu- 
kov. 

He  tried  to  carry  on.  But  it  was  unsatisfactory.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  government  of  landed 
proprietors  and  the  soviet,  and  Kerensky  became  gradually  one  of 
the  important  men  associated  with  MiliuKov.  Then  the  newspapers 
still  were  crying  about  one  more  offensive.  It  was  always  "  One  more 
offensive,  and  the  Gennans  will  be  beaten  " ;  always  "  One  more  offen- 
sive"; and  the  people  in  the  villages,  of  course,  were  beginning  to 
grow  war  weary. 

Things  continued  to  drift  along.  Then  the  people  came  out  in  the 
streets  of  Petrograd  and  shouted,  "Away  with  Miliukov,''  asking  him 
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to  resign.  He  resigned,  and  then  Kerensky  took  on  other  men  of 
similar  ideas  to  his  own;  men  like  Tseretelli,  Tereshchenko,  and 
Skobelev,  social  revolutionaries.  They  tried  to  continue  the  war 
policy.  They  were  what  you  would  call  moderate  socialists,  but  they 
were  in  favor  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Against  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Against  Germany ;  yes.  They  were  in  favor  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war ;  and  then  it  was,  at  this  time,  of  course,  that  Arthur 
Henderson  had  come.  He  conferred  with  Kerensky,  and  Kerensky 
advised  him  that  Russia  was  played  out ;  that  Eussia  could  not  fight 
any  longer ;  that  Eussia  wanted  peace  by  negotiation.  Then  Keren- 
sky's  government  had  drawn  up  its  peace  terms,  something  like 
President  Wilson's  14  points  in  some  ways.  For  instance,  they 
wanted  a  peace  without  annexations  and  without  indemnities. 

Senator  Sterlino.  Arthur  Henderson  was  a  labor  leader  in 
England  ? 

Mr.  E^EDDiE.  Yes;  that  is  right,  and  he  advocated  this  Stockholm 
conference.  He  went  back  and  reported  to  Lloyd  George,  and  they 
had  some  difference  of  opinion,  and  he  resided. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  while  Kerensky  was  tied  to  the  allies — 
he  was  being  financed  by  the  allies — he  went  down  to  the  front,  try- 
ing to  get  the  soldiers  to  make  another  offensive.  He  made  one  or  two 
compromises.  For  instance,  he  allowed  the  soldiers  to  abolish  the 
death  sentence.  The  death  sentence  was  not  carried  out  as  formerly, 
and  of  course  the  soldiers  began  to  think  a  little  more.  There  was  not 
the  same  chance  of  the  soldiers  bein^  shot.  They  began  to  think 
just  a  little  more,  and  of  course  when  mey  were  thinking  a  lot  it  was 
rather  difficult  for  them  to  fight  a  lot.  So  things  developed  like  that, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Lenine  was  taking  his  life  in  his  hands 
and  ^oing  about  the  country  speaking.  I  have  referred  to  how  the 
Helsmgf ors  sailors  played  such  an  important  part,  coming  there  to 
Petrograd  and  very  largely  by  force  holding  I'etrograd  up,  more  or 
less,  and  the  soviet  simply  oecame  the  government.  So  the  one  thins 
evolved  out  of  the  other,  very  largely  owing  to  the  war  weariness  ot 
the  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  Finally  the  Bolshevik!  had  their  revolution  in  Novem- 
ber, and  took  control  of  the  government,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Keddib.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Tell  us  what  the  conditions  were  following  that, 
up  to  the  time  you  left  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Keddie.  When  they  got  into  power  and  became  the  govern- 
ment, and  when  they  made  the  separate  peace,  it  is  rather  important 
to  know,  of  course,  that  they 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  he  should  state  those  preliminaries.  Go 
on  in  the  way  you  were. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Thanks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on  and  state  the  connection. 

Mr.  E^eddib.  Thanks  very  much.  I  think  it  is  rather  important, 
Senator,  to  try  and  get  how  the  one  thing  leads  on  to  the  omer,  be- 
cause that  is  the  whole  situation  in  Eussia,  as  I  believe  it. 

When  they  made  the  separate  peace,  for  instance,  many  of  the 
people  were  against  the  terms  that  Germany  imposed  on  them;  the 
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terms  were  so  hard.  First  one  delegation  went  to  Brest-Litovsk,  and 
then  they  came  back  and  report^  the  hard  terms  the  Germans 
wanted.  Then  Trotzky  went  back  again.  Trotzky  was  one  of  those 
of  the  second  lot. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  There  was  first 
a  preliminary  effort  to  make  a  treaty,  and  the  Bolshevik  government 
would  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  the  Germans  made  an  advance  and  got 
within  60  miles  of  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  they  went  to  work  and  made  the  final 
treaty? 

Mr.  E^EDDiE.  Yes;  they  went  back  again. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Keddie.  And  Trotzky  made  this  effort.  He  sort  of  threw 
out^-like  a  little  David,  he  threw  out  the  stone  of  an  idea  at  the  big 
German  Goliath,  and  said,  "  Well,  advance  if  you  dare,  if  the  Ger- 
man democracy  will  allow  you  to  advance."  At  Petrograd  I  saw  a 
procession  of  German  prisoners  who  carried  a  banner  saying  that 
they  protested  against  the  terms  which  Germany  was  imposing,  the 
terms  were  so  hard.  Well,  this  caused  a  great  deal  of  talk  throughr 
out  Russia,  and  of  course  you  know  in  the  end  (I  do  not  want  to 
delay  you  too  long)  they  signed  the  peace  treaty. 

Then  the  soldiers  began  going  home.  America,  I  believe,  had 
something  like  4,000,000  troops  under  arms,  and  the  authorities  say 
it  will  take  about  a  year  to  demobilize  scientifically.  Russia  had 
something  like  fifteen  million  troops  under  arms,  and  they  demobi- 
lized in  a  month.  It  was  not  demobilization  at  all ;  it  was  smiply  one 
mad  rush  home.  Thev  got  on  the  tops  of  trains,  inside  the  trains,  on 
the  buffers,  on  horseback,  and  in  carts — any  way  possible.  They 
sold  government  property.  They  sold  anything  to  anybody  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  get  home;  they  were  so  war  weary.  They  set  off 
along  the  roads ;  and  when  their  money  was  finished  and  t&eir  food 
was  finished  they  would  knock  at  some  castle  gate  for  food  (the 
house  of  some  big  man  or  a  house  in  a  village). 

Sometimes  the  watchman  in  this  house  would  fire  on  them,  and, 
of  course,  these  Russian  soldiers  fired  back.  They  had  got  a  kind  of 
iron  cross  if  they  killed  a  certain  number  of  Germans.  They  were 
rather  brutalized  when  they  got  back.  When  they  were  coming 
home  and  could  not  get  food  and  the  watchman  fired  at  them  ihej 
fired  back,  and  a  gooamany  atrocities  happened  in  that  way — a  good 
many  so-called  atrocities.  Then  these  men  actually  returned  home 
to  their  villages.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  arrive  in  the  villages. 
They  brought  their  rifles  back  with  them. 

When  they  got  home  they  found  their  cottages  in  a  very  wretched 
condition.  Of  course,  during  this  transition  period  the  Russian 
Government  had  not  been  paying  separation  allowances  in  the  proper 
way.  Things  had  broken  down- a  good  deal,  and  the  soldiers'  widows 
had  had  a  hard  time  to  get  along.  Prices  Tiad  been  rising.  Every- 
body was  away  fighting,  and  those  who  were  not  fighting  were  mak- 
ing munitions,  and  consequently  food  got  dear  and  prices  continued 
to  rise.    The  soldier's  wife  might  have  sold  her  horse  or  her  cow  or  a 
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few  sheep,  if  she  was  rich  enough  to  have  any,  and  when  she  sold  her 
horse,  of  course,  she  could  not  work  the  land  very  well.  Then  die 
would  sell  something  else  off  in  order  to  keep  the  home  going,  and  the 
home  became  rather  denuded  and  rather  poor.  It  was  a  condition 
something  like  that  that  the  soldier  found  when  he  got  back  to  his 
home,  very  often  after  fighting  two  or  three  years,  sometimes  without 
an  arm,  sometimes  without  a  leg,  having  been  wounded  three  or  four 
times,  having  been  rather  badly  fed  and  badly  treated.  So  he  goes 
back  and  he  nnds  his  home  in  tnis  wretched  condition.  So  he  says  to 
himself,  "  What  is  it  all  about,  anyway  ?  Whom  have  I  been  fightinj^ 
for?  Have  I  been  fighting  for  Russia?  Well,  that  means  Russia  is 
mine." 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  digress  just  a  moment.  If  you  con- 
sider the  story — the  Bible  story — of  the  rich  man  who  fared  sump- 
tuously every  day  and  clothed  nimself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
the  beggar,  Lazarus,  who  sat  on  the  doorstep,  and  the  dogs  came  and 
licked  his  sores,  and  he  lived  on  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table;  something  like  that  was  going  on  in  Russia.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  people  were  living  on  the  crumbs  which  fell  from 
the  rich  man's  taole.  They  were  sent  away  to  fight.  They  were  like 
cannon  fodder.  They  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about.  Then 
they  came  back,  and  instead  of  being  content  to  live  on  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table  they  simply  rose  up  and  overset 
the  table;  and  that  is  something  like  the  condition  that  has  taken 
place  in  Russia. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  villages,  when  these  soldiers  did  get  back, 
about  this  time  the  news  came  out  of  Lenine  having  nationalized  the 
land.  The  decree  was  published.  Now,  when  you  talk  about  the 
land  question  I  would  just  like  to  go  back  to  1916.  When  I  went 
there,  about  the  end  of  1916, 1  was  being  driven  along  by  a  Russian 
peasant  in  one  of  these  Russian  carts  which  they  use  in  the  Samara 
district — a  tarantass.  He  was  an  old  man,  about  68  or  70,  perhaps, 
a  tall,  thin,  spare  man,  a  typical  Russian  peasant,  with  a  long,  flow- 
ing beard,  and  fine  features,  a  fine-shaped  head;  the  kind  of  a  man 
Moses  must  have  been;  rather  a  commanding  presence  he  had.  So 
I  asked  him  about  the  land  system.  He  explained  to  me  the  land 
system  around  there  as  it  was  in  the  Samara  government.  He  said : 
"  It  is  just  like  this.  The  peasant  works  the  land."^  Of  course,  all  the 
peasants  live  in  the  villages,  and  they  all  live  adjoining  each  other. 
They  do  not  live  on  their  farms.  The  average  Russian  village  is 
usually  one  long  street.  "  When  he  goes  to  work  on  his  land  he  has 
to  go  10  or  15  versts  on  the  one  side  one  year,  and  he  camps  out 
there  in  the  springtime,  does  his  sowing,  and  he  does  his  harvesting 
in  the  summer  time.  Then  the  next  year  he  goes  10  or  15  versts  upon 
the  other  side,  and  then  the  next  year  he  goes  10  or  15  versts  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  improve  the  value 
of  his  land."  So  I  asked  this  old  peasant,  I  said,  "  Why  do  you  have 
such  a  stupid  system  ? "  "  Well,''  he  said,  "  we  peasants  are  fools. 
We  are  blind."  And  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  eye,  and  he  said, 
"Before  the  Russo-Japanese  War  we  were  blind."  And  he  said, 
^'After  the  Russo-Japanese  War" — and  he  put  up  his  hand  to  his 
eyes,  and  he  half  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  said — ^^  that  is  how  we  were 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  and  then  after  this  war" — and  ihis 
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was  while  the  war  was  going  on — ^he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  eyes 
and  opened  them  as  wide  as  they  would  go  and  opened  his  mouth  as 
wide  as  it  could  go,  and  he  said,  "  That  is  how  we  are  now."  By 
opening  his  mouth  he  meant  to  say  that  he  wanted  a  little  more  of 
the  good  things  of  life. 

Now  that  was  about  the  situation  with  regard  to  land  tenure.  The 
system  of  land  tenure  was  bad.  The  landed  proprietors  were  to 
blame — something  like  7  per  cent,  or,  at  most,  say,  10  per  cent.  You 
-see,  Eussia  is  an  agricultural  country.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  work  and  work  and  work.  They  have  really  been  expro- 
priated from  their  real,  lawful  rights  for  the  last  300  years.  The 
prerequisites  of  revolution  were  already  there.  It  only  took  a  war 
where  the  Eussian  infantry  were  mowed  down  by  Hindenburg's 
heavy  artillery  and  Hindenburg's  machine  guns — ^it  only  took  a  war 
to  bring  things  to  a  head ;  and  so  the  situation  developed. 

Now,  with  regard  to  these  soldiers,  when  they  got  back  to  the 
villages,  and  when  the  land  was  nationalized  by  Lienine,  they  would 
go  up  to  the  landed  proprietor,  and  very  often  he  had  about  half  a 
dozen  estates,  and  if  the  landed  proprietor  had  been  a  decent  man  to 
them  and  treated  them  well  in  years  gone  by,  the  peasants  would  go 
up  to  him  and  say,  "  Now,  we  do  not  want  to  turn  you  out.  We 
know  you  have  been  a  decent  man.  You  have  got  half  a  dozen 
estates.  You  can  only  live  in  one  house  at  a  thne.  You  keep  one 
and  we  will  take  over  the  others;"  and  that  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened all  over.  Then  there  would  be  the  other  type  of  landed  pro- 
prietor, a  very  decent  man,  but  narrowminded,  the  kind  that  could 
only  see  his  point  of  view.  Very  good  hearted  he  was,  really,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  narrowness  of  his  education  he  could  not  see  the  case  for 
the  other  90  per  cent.  He  thought  the  peasant  was  made  of  inferior 
clay,  and  he  would  not  talk  to  the  peasant,  it  was  beneath  him  to 
talk  to  the  peasant,  and  his  argument  usually  consisted  in  pulling 
out  a  revolver  and  firing  it.  Of  course  when  it  came  to  firing  a 
revolver  all  the  force  was  on  the  other  side,  because  the  soldiers  had 
brought  their  rifles  home  with  them,  and  it  sometimes  happened 
that  so-called  atrocities  of  that  sort  occurred. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  taking  over  of  the  land,  you  know  that 
just  well  as  I  do,  but  I  want  to  give  my  experience  as  I  foimd  it  in 
the  Samara  government,  or  around  the  outlying  districts  there.  All 
the  land  titles  there  to  the  land  surrounding  the  villages  were  held  by 
the  village,  the  local  mir,  the  village  mir,  or  the  local  soviet,  and  you 
got  as  much  land  as  you  could  work  according  to  the  number  of 
mouths  you  had  to  feed.  The  average  citizen  there,  with  six  in  a 
family,  got  about  75  acres.  Now,  if  you  wanted  to  go  to  another 
village  you  could  not  sell  that  land.  It  reverted  back  to  the  village. 
It  was  yours  only  so  long  as  you  worked  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  land,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  belonged  to  the 
village? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  a  community? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  the  title  was  vested  in  the  village,  and  it  was 
yours  only  so  long  as  you  would  work  it.  You  could  not  sell  it.  If 
you  wanted  to  go  away  to  another  village  you  simply  gave  up  your 
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right,  and  they  would  just  give  it  to  somebody  else.  And  with  regard 
to  the  estate,  for  instance,  the  landed  proprietor  was  treated  in  the 
same  way.  If  he  was  a  wealthy  man  and  had  lots  of  flocks  and  herds 
and  horses  (some  of  them  had  camels,  because  they  use  camels  in 
the  Samara  government,  in  the  winter  time  and  in  the  summer;  it 
is  very  strange ;  but  the  camels  are  very  easily  fed ;  they  can  eat  hay 
and  salt,  and  are  so  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  keep  than  a  horse) 
the  live  stock  was  very  often  divided  up  in  this  way.  A  list  was  made 
up  by  the  village  mir.  A  soldier's  widow — ^and  there  were  always  a 
good  proportion  of  them  in  the  average  Russian  village — or  a  sol- 
dier without  an  arm,  or  a  soldier  without  a  leg,  the  men  who  had 
been  hurt  and  disabled,  and  those  who  were  poor — ^generally  there 
was  an  order  of  precedence  according  to  the  need,  and  they  received 
a  horse  or  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep.  Now,  I  have  been  at  those  divisions. 
I  have  seen  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  was  under  the  old  system  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  no ;  this  was  when  the  Bolsheviks  came  along,  you 
see,  because  it  was  only  when  Lenine  nationalized  the  land,  when  the 
soldiers  got  back,  after  making  the  separate  peace,  that  it  was  possible 
for  these  things  to  happen.  So  that  is  how  they  did  it.  The  list  was 
made  out  according  to  the  need,  and  the  soldier's  widow  would  get  a 
cow.  or  a  horse ;  and  a  few  brothers,  if  they  had  been  away  fighting, 
they  would  get  something;  and  so  on.  It  was  according  to  the  need, 
as  a  rule.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  squabbling,  it  is  true,  but  there 
was  never  any  shooting.  It  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, as  a  general  rule,  was  shot.  Very  often  the  landed  proprietor 
was  to  blame,  himself.  It  is  true  to  say  that  sometimes  the  feasants 
were  to  blame.  You  can  understand  the  situation,  if  you  can  only 
put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Russian  peasant,  if  you  can  only  go 
through  the  psychological  changes  that  he  went  through ;  simply  sent 
oif  to  fight,  cannon  fodder ;  brought  up  in  a  village  where  he  had  no 
school,  no  church,  nothing  done  to  help  him.  The  situation  was 
really  scandalous  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  Russian  peasants. 
They  had  no  chance  at  all.  They  simply  grew  up,  and  the  labor 
supply  was  great,  the  industrial  system  was  bad,  there  was  always 
plenty  of  cheap  labor;  and  of  course  bitterness  got  into  the  soul  of 
the  poor  peasant,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  Tolstoy^s  saying  which  the 
peasants  understand  quite  well,  "  The  rich  will  do  everything  to  help 
the  poor  but  get  off  their  back."  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  all  this 
upheaval  has  come  about  by  illiterate  peasants;  but  still,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  the  peasant  to  understand  that  he  was  robbed. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  it  begin  with  the  peasant,  or  did  it  begin 
with  the  workman? 

Mr.  Keddie.  My  point  is,  I  am  describing  the  situation  in  the 
Samara  govememnt.  I  only  want  to  talk  about  what  I  do  know  my- 
self, what  I  have  seen,  and  not  so  much  from  the  towns.  I  told  you 
that  my  experience  in  the  towns  is  not  so  good  as  my  experience  in 
the^cotmtry. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  understand,  however,  that  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  it  began  not  with  the  Russian  peasant,  the  tiller  of 
the  land,  but  with  the  workmen,  and  that  they  began  the  trouble  to 
begin  with? 

Sf r.  Keddie.  Yes ;  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  began  in  that  way. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  man  who  matters  in  Russia 
is  the  Eussian  peasant.  If  to  know  the  Russian  peasant  it  is  neces- 
sary to  live  in  30  or  40  villages  in  European  Russia,  and  perhaps  say 
in  about  another  20  in  Siberia,  as  I  have  done,  I  claim  that  I  know 
something  about  what  the  Russian  peasant  is,  his  ideals,  his  aspira- 
tions. He  is  only  asking  for  his  lawful  rights.  He  is  only  trying 
to  create  a  new  social  order;  and,  after  all,  that  is  what  Bolshevism 
is,  an  attempt  to  create  a  new  social  order  in  which  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  a  rich  man,  no  matter  how  rich,  for  a  clever  man,  no 
matter  how  clever,  for  a  hardworking  man,  no  matter  how  hard- 
working— in  which  it  shall  be  made  impossible  for  that  man  to  domi- 
nate to  an  injurious  degree  the  lives  of  other  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  what  they  propose? 

Mr.  Keddie.  And  that  is  what  they  are  trying  to  work  out. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  what  they  are  working  out? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  what  they  are  trying  to  work  out.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  when  the  Bolsheviki  got  into  power 

Senator  Ov^man.  How  do  you  know  that  is  what  they  are  trying 
to  work  out? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  for  instance,  from  what  the  peasants  tell  me. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  peasants.  I  am 
talking  about  the  government  that  is  in  authority — ^Trotzky  and 
Lenine. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  they  say  so,  too. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  talked  to  them? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  have  not  spoken  to  them. 

Senator  Overman.  They  have  made  glorious  promises,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Ejsddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  But  have  they  carried  out  those  promises? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  I  think  they  have  carried  out  some  of  them. 

Senator  Overman.  Some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.    They  have  given  the  land  to  the  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  the  industries  of  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  I  am  just  coming  to  that  in  a  little  while.  That 
is  rather  the  weak  point  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  as  applied  to 
industry;  but  with  regard  to  bolshevism  as  applied  to  agriculture, 
it  has  been  successful. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  ask  you,  now,  in  connection  with  the  distri- 
bution of  this  livestock.  That  livestock  was  loaned  to  the  people, 
then,  was  it  ?    It  was  not  given  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  it  was  actually  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  government,  all  live- 
stock is  nationalized,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  quite  true.  You  know  quite  well,  sir,  that 
when  you  had  your  Revolutionary  War,  when  you  were  wise  enough 
to  govern  your  own  affairs,  what  happened  was  that  it  took  America 
something  like  eight  years  to  settle  down  and  get  a  start,  and  it  wiU 
be  something  like  the  same  thing  in  Russia.  You  can  say  anything 
is  written  in  the  constitution,  but  Russia  is  such  a  tremendously  big 
country. 
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Mr.  Humes.  But  Russia  has  a  constitution  to-day. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  have  already  adopted  their  constitution. 

Mr.  Keddib.  Yes,  but  you  know  that  the  railways  are  bad ;  the  com- 
munication is  bad.  You  know  that  it  is  a  country  about  four  and  a 
half  times  the  size  of  the  United  States,  fortj^-four  times  the  size  of 
France.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  these 
peasants,  who  are  ignorant,  to  imderstand  the  decrees  that  are  sent 
out  from  Moscow.  What  they  do  understand  is,  the  land  is  given  to 
them.  • 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  livestock 
has  not  been  nationalized,  even  though  the  constitution  provides  that 
it  shall  be?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Keddie.  In  the  Samara  government  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
peasants  as  their  personal  property. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  done  in  reference  to  it 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  Samara  government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  I  have  seen  it  in  some  other  villages  around  the 
Omsk  and  Tschelyabinsk  districts. 

Mr.  Humis.  Then  the  Bolshevik  government  in  ojferation  is  en- 
tirely diflferent,  or  at  least  considerably  diflferent,  from  the  Bolshevik 
government  as  it  is  mapped  out  on  paper? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  I  tnink  that  is  not  peculiar  to  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernments. I  think  every  other  government  has  a  constitution  of  one 
kind ;  but  while  America  has  got  about  nine  men  sitting  in  permanent 
session  always  interpreting  what  the  Constitution  means,  how  can 
you  wonder  at  a  poor  ignorant  peasant  not  understanding  exactly 
what  the  constitution  is? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  peasant;  I  am  talking 
about  the  application  of  these  laws.  Well,  go  ahead  with  your 
statement. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  been  over  this  country  preaching 
Bolshevism  to  our  people? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  have  not  been  preaching  bolshevism.  I  have 
spoken  at  a  few  meetings,  but  I  have  particularly  been  describing  the 
Friends'  work.  I  am  ^oing  home  to  Scotland  as  quickly  as  i  can 
get  there;  I  hope  to  sail  in  a  week  or  so.  I  have  been  speaking  on 
Friends'  work,  and  have  been  answering  questions  with  regard  to 
bolshevism  because  I  have  been  in  Eussia. 

Senator  Neuson.  Are  you  going  back  to  Eussia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  want  to  if  1  can. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  get  back? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  want  to  go  back  for  the  Society  of  Friends  and  da 
relief  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  when  you  get  there? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  the  same  kind  of  work  as  we  have  been  doinff. 
What  Eussia  wants  is  a  number  of  teachers.  Send  as  many  people 
as  you  like,  but  let  them  be  teachers. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  propose  to  teach  them? 

Mr.  Keddie.  What  we  have  been  doing  in  our  villages. 

Senator  Neuson.  I  mean  what  do  you  propose  to  teach  them, 
when  you  get  back? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  going  to  continue 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  By  instituting  libraries;  having  libraries  in  the  vil- 
lages ;  having  trades  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls,  so  that  they  can 
learn  a  trade,  a  chance  that  they  have  not  had.  The  great  trouble 
in  Eussian  villages  is  that  in  the  summer  time  the  peasant  can  work, 
but  in  the  long,  weary  winter  months,  there  is  little  for  them  to  do, 
and  they  have  had  no  education  and  they  have  had  no  libraries. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to.  You  complained  a  moment  ago  about  the  old  Russian 
system 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  the  land  had  been  assigned  by  the  mir, 
the  community,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Neuson.  And  that  the  land  was  simply  apportioned  to  the 
peasants,  to  be  cultivated.  One  year  it  would  be  on  this  side  and 
the  next  year  on  the  other  side  of  the  village? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wherein  does  this  new  system  differ  from  that — 
this  new  land  system  of  the  Bolshevik  government — where  the  state 
assumes  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  simply  proposes  to  apportion 
the  use  of  it  to  the  workers  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  differs  in  this  way,  that  before,  you  had  the  landed 
proprietor 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  I  mean  now.    Do  not  get  off  the  fence. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  getting  off  the  fence. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  refer  to  tne  village  community. 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  village  community  has  taken  over  the  land  of  the 
landed  proprietor. 

Senator  Neuson.  No,  no,  but  the  land  they  had.  Wherein  does  this 
system  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  in  control  now,  differ  from  the 
old  mir  system  that  prevailed  before? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  telling  }rou,  if  you  will  just  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to.  The  landed  proprietor  does  not  exist.  His  land  has  been 
taken  away  from  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know  that  you  are  dodging  the  question. 
Just  listen  to  me.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  land  belonged  to  these 
village  communities? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  it  is  taken  over  and  held  by  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  held  by  them  under  the  Czar's  govern- 
ment, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  that  so?  Did  not  the  land  belong  to 
the  village  communities  under  the  Czar's  government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  it  belonged  to  the  landed  proprietors. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  these  villages? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Very  often. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  you  are  mistaken;  that  is  not  true.  In  these 
village  communities  most  of  it  belonged  to  them.  That  was  a  part 
of  the  scheme  when  the  serfs  were  set  free. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Excuse  me,  but  you  said  that  I  said  something  that  is 
not  true.  I  am  only  talking  of  what  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  do  know? 
and  I  can  assure  you 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  in  the  Samara  government  on  the 
lower  Volga. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  country  occupied  by  the  Cossacks? 

Mr.  BlBddie.  No  ;  the  Cossacks  are  farther  to  the  south! 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  their  land  system  different? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Quite. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  own  their  own  lands? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  get  them  in  fee  for  their  militarv  service  ? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  between  the 
Bolsheviks  and  the  Cossacks.  The  Bolsheviks  maintain  that  the  Cos- 
sacks should  have  the  same  system  as  the  others. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  propose  to  take  the  land  away  from  the 
Cossacks? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  coming  back  to  the  mir  system.  Under  the  mir 
svstem  the  land  was  assigned  to  the  community,  and  the  officials  of 
tne  community  apportioned  land  for  cultivation  to  a  peasant,  one 
year,  you  say,  so  many  versts  on  this  side  and  next  year  so  many 
versts  on  the  other  side.  Wherein  does  the  present  system  of  the 
Bolshevik  government  differ  from  that  system?  They  had  no  title 
before — ^the  peasants — ^they  had  no  individual  title  before,  and  they 
get  none  now.  They  get  simply  the  privilege  of  using  what  is 
assigned  to  them. 

]y&.  Keddie.  Now  they  have  got  all  the  land.  The  landed  pro- 
prietor  

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  dodging  the  (question;  you  are  talking 
about  the  landed  proprietor  and  I  am  talking  about  the  community. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  talking  about  the  community  land,  and  you 
persist  in  getting  back  to  the  landed  proprietor. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  you  to  keep  to  your  text.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  when  I  ask,  and  to  keep  on  a  straight  road  a  while. 

Mr.  KEDom,  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  know  something  about  Russian  affairs.  Now 
you  are  trying  to  quibble.  You  kept  on  the  straight  road  for  a  while, 
and  told  a  good  story,  and  now  you  are  dodging. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  am  not.    Just  let  me  answer. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  point  is  this.  You  know  that  practically 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  land  system  of  Trotzky  and  Lenine 
under  the  soviet  government  and  the  old  system  that  prevailed  in 
these  mirs.  In  neither  case  was  the  peasant  permitted  to  own  the 
land  in  fee  that  he  cultivated.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  it  is  not.  I  have  listened  now  to  you  for  about 
10  minutes,  and  will  you  not  please  let  me  answer  with  regard  to 
this  question? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  ckution  you.  I  know  something  about 
the  Eussian  situation,  I  have  studied  it,  and  if  you  do  not  tell  the 
truth,  I  shall  know  it. 

Mr.  ICbddie.  Yes;  quite.  Under  the  Samara  government  we  had 
the  landed  proprietor  who  owned,  we  will  say,  150,000  to  200,000 
acres  of  land^  that  land  being  very  often  on  the  railroad  track,  and 
they  were  holding  until  such  time  as  the  price  would  rise.    Under 
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the  present  system  oyer  there,  you  see,  all  this  land  is  taken  over  by 
tlie  peasants. 

Senator  Nelson.  Under  those  landed  proprietors,  according  to  the 
description  you  gave  a  while  ago,  the  land  was  assigned,  one  year  so 
many  versts  on  one  side  and  the  next  year  so  many  on  the  other;  but 
that  was  not  the  way  the  landed  proprietors  did.  That  was  the  prac- 
tice that  prevailed  in  the  mir  system. 

Mr.  Keddp.  The  village  mir  was  controlled  by  the  Czar's  govern- 
ment through  gendarmes  and  through  the  representatives  of  the  land- 
owning interests,  and  that  is  reversed  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  large  share  of  the  land 
was  secured  by  the  Czar's  government  for  these  village  mirs,  these 
communities? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  and  I  also  know  that  the  rich  landed  proprietor 
had  a  tremendous  amount  of  land  and  the  poor  peasant  got  the  worst 
land. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  not  speaking  of  the  landed  proprietor. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  mir  land,  as  you  call  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  speaking  of  the  community  land.  You  get 
back  always  to  the  landed  proprietor. 

Senator  Overman.  We  know  that  they  have  taken  the  land  over. 
Senator  Nelson  is  talking  about  the  land  owned  by  the  community. 
What  difference  is  there  between  that  system  and  the  new  system? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Only  that  he  has  a  better  choice  of  land.  Before,  the 
landed  proprietor  had  the  best  land. 

Senator  Nemon.  You  get  off  the  reservation.  You  go  to  the  pri- 
vate lands. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  the  landed  proprietor  have  any  control 
over  the  community  property,  over  the  land  controlled  by  the  vil- 
large  or  mir?  Did  the  individual  landed  proprietor  have  any  con- 
trol over  that — the  land  that  Senator  Nelson  is  asking  you  about  and 
which  you  say  was  assigned  by  the  village,  the  community,  to  differ- 
ent peasants,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  another  side  of  the  vil- 
lage?   Did  the  landed  proprietor  have  any  control  of  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  He  had  control  so  far  as  his  wealth  and  power 
allowed.  He  had  bought  up  the  best  land,  and  therefore  the  peasants 
had  to  be  content  with  inferior  land.    That  is  the  difference. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  again  brings  you  back  to  the  land  he  owned, 
and  does  not  refer  to  the  village  community.  We  are  speaking  about 
the  land  that  was  assigned  to  the  mir,  that  they  held  as  community 
property. 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  mir  now  has  all  the  land. 

Senator  Neuson.  Under  the  mir  system  the  peasants  did  not  get 
title  in  fee.  They  were  simply  assigned  a  certain  amount  of  land  to 
cultivate. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Sometimes  they  bought  the  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  that  the  rule — that  the  land  was  assigned 
to  them  for  cultivation? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Sometimes  it  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  Sometimes  ?    You  know  it  was  generally  the  case. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  in  this  district  where  I  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  throughout  Russia.  If  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  Russian  system  of  government,  that  is,  the  land  sys- 
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peasants  did  cultixatH  Tin:  :;»!)•  •>.  v  i\  ....i  r.f  nwiiers  ui' it.  It  was 
the  communitv  that  had  the  title  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Very  often. 

Senator  Nelson.  Very  often '^  That  was  the  general  rule  outside 
of  the  private  proprietors.  I  am  speaking  of  the  communities.  I  say 
where  that  system  prevailed  the  peasants  did  not  have  title  to  the 
land.  They  simply  had  the  ri^ht  to  cultivate  it,  and  it  was  assigned 
to  them  by  the  village  authorities. 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  had  the  right  to  buy  the  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  but  wherein  did  that  system  that  simply  as- 
signed the  right  to  cultivate  the  land  from  year  to  year  differ  from 
this  Bolshevik  system  ?  The  only  difference  is  that  under  that  system 
the  community  owned  the  land,  and  under  this  the  state  owns  it. 
The  state  assigns  the  land  for  cultivation  instead  of  the  communitv. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No.  When  you  talk  about  the  state  in  Russia  and  talk 
about  the  village  council,  that  is  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wherein  does  it  differ?  In  neither  case  does  the 
peasant  become  the  owner  of  this  community  land.  He  has  simply 
the  right  to  cultivate  it,  and  under  the  Bolshevik  system  he  never 
can  become  the  owner  in  fee,  as  you  can  in  England — and  I  take  it 
that  you  are  from  England  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Scotland. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  can  not  become  the  owner  of  any  piece  of  land 
under  this  new  Russian  system. 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  I  take  it  from  your  attitude  that  you  rather 
favor  that. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  I  think  it  was  very  unfair  that  the  landed  pro- 
prietor should  have  160,000  to  200,000  acres  of  land 

Senator  Nelson.  You  rather  favor  the  idea  that  the  Russian  peas- 
ant should  not  acquire  the  ownership  of  any  land,  that  he  should  be 
a  cotter,  and  cultivate  a  little  one  year  here  and  the  next  year  over 
there,  the  government  to  control,  and  that  he  should  keep  on  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.    That  is  what  you  believe  in,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  it  is  not  what  I  believe  in.  What  I  believe  in  is 
that  the  peasant  who  does  the  work  should  control  and  own  the  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  he  does  not  own  it.  You  do  not  give  it  to 
him. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Oh,  yes,  he  does. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know  better.  Do  not  equivocate.  He  never 
becomes  the  owner  of  it  in  ffee  simple,  as  you  become  the  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  in  England,  if  you  buy  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  true,  but  he  gets  the  produce  off  that  land 
so  long  as  he  works  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why,  Uncle  Sam  can  give  you  a  place  down  here 
on  the  commons  and  allow  you  to  raise  cabbages  and  potatoes  on  it 
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and  you  get  the  usufruct,  of  cabbages  and  potatoes;  but  the  land 
is  Uncle  Sam's  and  you  have  no  more  interest  in  it  than  the  man 
in  the  moon ;  and  that  is  the  way  with  the  Eussian  peasant,  and  you 
know  it. 

Senator  SxERiiiNG.  Do  you  believe  in  this  nationalization  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  in  the  nationalization  of  personal  prop- 
erty, the  nationalization  of  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep?  You  be- 
lieve in  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddib.  I  believe  the  means  of  life,  the  waterways,  the  mines, 
and  all  the  railways,  and  the  necessary  means  of  life,  should  be 
owned  by  the  people. 

Senator  Stbrltng.  Well 

Mr.  Keddie.  Oh,  just  excuse  me  for  a  second.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  now  in  Russia  the  average  intelligent  Russian  worker 
believes  that  capitalism  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose..  It  hasi 
helped  industry  to  organize.  But  now  the  system  is  that  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  the  wealth  of  one  of  these  capitalistic  concerns,  is 
produced  cooperatively,  and  they  want  to  make  it  so  that  the  profits 
should  be  shared  cooperatively,  and  not  go  to  shareholders  who 
simply  invest  their  money  and  live  on  the  interest. 

Senator  Nemon.  They  divide  the  people  into  two  classes  there, 
the  workingman  and  the  capitalist  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  there  are  no  capitalists  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  go  back  to  Russia  are  you  to  be  classed 
as  a  workingman  under  the  soviet  government  instead  of  a  literary 
man — as  a  kind  of  a  Silas  Wegg?  They  would  tell  you  to  go  to  work 
and  cultivate  with  a  hoe  and  a  spade  and  a  shovel. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kjeddie.  No;  they  do  not  expect  me  to  do  that.  They  have 
brain  workers 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  they  expect  you  to  do — to  be  a  mission- 
arv  for  the  Bolshevik  propaganda? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  under  the  Russian  system  you  could  go  on  over 
there  and  carry  on  some  very  good  work,  as  in  this  country  you  can 
do,  quietly  and  peacefully.  The  government  in  Moscow  is  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  To-day? 

Mr.  Keddie.  To-day.  Where  the  fighting  is  going  on  is  largely 
because  the  allies  have  created  a  steel  ring  all  around  Russia.  Tney 
have  taken  Murmansk  and  Archangel  and  Odessa,  and  many  other 
places,  and  they  are  financing  the  enemies  of  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  name  of  the  Bolshevik  movement 

Mr.  Keddie.  Hold  on,  excuse  me  for  a  second. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  hold  on.  Have  not  the  allies  relieved  the 
Russians  from  the  bargain  of  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk ;  have  not 
the  allies  relieved  them  of  that,  and  did  not  the  Lenine  government 
relinquish  and  throw  up  to  the  Germans  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  Finland  and  Livonia  and  Courland,  and  did  not  the 
Lenine  government  surrender  that  in  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk; 
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and  did  the;^  not  give  the  Germans  some  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  gold? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  Can  I  have  10  minutes  now,  without  interrup- 
tion? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  keep  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  you  think  that  your  own  country  is  treat- 
ing the  people  badly  over  there? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  I  think  that  the  allies  should  not  be  there  in 
Bussia.  I  am  against  revolution.  I  am  in  favor  of  accelerating 
social  evolution.  It  is  because  of  the  world-wide  situation  that  I 
am  so  anxious  about  it.  If  I  could  give  you  gentlemen  an  open  mind 
on  the  Bussian  question,  and  jrou  could  solve  that,  you  would  solve 
the  same  question  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Boumania,  in  Poland, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  for  it  is  a  world-wide  question. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  your  solution  is  that  you  want  the  Bolshe- 
vik government  to  prevail  in  Bussia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  If  you  will  just  allow  me  to  answer 

Senator  Nelson.  Just  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  but  I  just  want  to  teU  you,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to,  with  regard  to  what  is  going  on  in  Bussia  to-day.  I  regard  it  as 
the  one  creative  social  experiment  that  has  come  out  of  the  war, 
and  it  behooves*  other  countries,  where  the  government  is  better  than 
the  Czar's  government  was — ^the  Czar's  government  was  rotten  at  the 
core,  it  was  built  in  the  sand,  and  when  the  wind  of  democracy 
came  along  it  blew  it  away,  it  fell  down,  and  many  good  people 
were  hurt ;  and  they  are  trying  to  create  a  new  form  of  government 
and  social  order.  It  is  only  an  experiment.  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion only  18  months.  It  may  fail.  But  what  I  do  say  is,  learn 
the  facts.    Ijet  us  know  the  truth. 

We  know  perfectly  well  what  things  are  not  right  in  our  own 
country,  and  I  am  talking  of  England  and  Scotland  and  France, 
and  not  the  United  States.    We  see  that  the  situation  is  not  rig^ht. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  true  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  not  right? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  plan  of  government  that  they 
have  outlined  is  the  best  thing  for  Bussia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Would  you  just  allow  me  to  answer 

Senator  Nelson.  What  good  does  it  do  to  allow  you  to  go  on 
when  you  do  not  answer  the  questions  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Let  me  have  10  minutes  bv  mv  watch. 

Senator  Nelson.  Gro  ahead. 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  allies  have  created  a  steel  ring  around  the  Bol- 
sheviki  movement.  They  have  right  now  100,000  Czecho-Slovaks, 
and  there  are  many  thousand  Americans  and  British  and  French 
and  Italians.  They  control  the  railroad  lines  right  along  to  the 
Ural  Mountains.  Admiral  Kolchak  is  a  dictator,  but  he  does  not 
dictate,  because  the  people  in  the  villages  do  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  him.  He  has  set  aside  1,700,000  bushels  of  gram  for  vodka, 
which  under  normal  circumstances  would  go  to  starving  Petrograd 
and  Moscow.  It  is  criminal  to  do  that.  It  is  being  used  for  vodka. 
Under  the  Bolsheviks  vodka  has  not  been  started  again,  even  though 
there  is  necessity  for  revenue,  because  the  average  Bussian  peasant 
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does  not  quite  understand  what  has  come  about.  He  knows  that  he 
has  got  the  land  and  that  there  is  safety  in  his  government,  but  he 
has  not  been  educated  up  to  the  point  oi  paying  taxes.  When  I  was 
in  Moscow  last  there  was  a  tax  on  pianos  and  on  lamp  globes, 
and  there  was  an  income  tax  which,  of  course,  hardly  anybody  paid, 
because  nobody  was  making  any  income.  There  was  an  incfirect 
tax  on  goods  going  over  the  railroad  lines,  something  like  3  to  10 
per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods;  but  there  was  one 
way  that  Lenine  and  those  that  were  associated  with  him  could  have 
gotten  money  out  of  the  peasants,  and  that  was  by  starting  up  vodka 
again.  They  did  not  do  it,  and  the  peasant  is  paying  a  tax — at  least 
he  was  in  the  Samara  government — on  lands,  a  kind  of  single  tax; 
but  other  taxes  he  was  not  paying. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  get  through  I  would  like  to  have  you 
answer  my  questions. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Excuse  me  just  a  second.  You  have  given  me  only  2 
minutes,  and  I  wanted  10. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead  with  your  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KJEDDIE5.  The  situation  in  Russia,  owing  to  the  intervention,  is 
that  it  is  turning  moderate  socialists,  men  who  have  beliefs  like 
Kerensky,  into  extremists  like  Maxim  Gorky.  While  I  was  in  Mos- 
cow I  used  to  find  this  newspaper,  the  New  Life.  This  newspaper 
which  he  controlled  was  published  in  Petrograd,  and  this  newspaper 
all  the  time  was  criticizing  the  Bolsheviks  from  the  point  of  view  of 
constructive  criticism. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  suppressed  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  suppressed  or  not,  but  as 
a  constructionist  I  am  appealing  to-day  to  try  to  improve  our  social 
order,  so  that  we  can  all  have  equality  of  opportunity.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  revolutions,  for  from  all  points  of  view  they  are  unscientific. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  we  should  accelerate  our  social  evo- 
lution and  improve  matters.  With  regard  to  Maxim  Gorky,  he  was 
giving  this  constructive  criticism  all  the  time,  and  then  when  inter- 
vention came  along,  when  the  allies  took  Murmansk  and  Archangel,  he 
said,  "  I  have  a  choice,  I  can  hardly  be  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  who 
are  coming  along  to  establish  the  old  order,  or  I  can  be  on  the  side 
of  the  peasants  and  workmen's  government,  and  there  is  only  one 
choice,  1  shall  be  with  the  peasants."  There  is  Martov,  another  Men- 
shevik,  and  there  is  Tchernoff,  who  is  another  revolutionary,  and  these 
men  have  gone  over  now  to  the  Bolshevik  idea.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  believe  everything  that  the  Bolsheviks  do.  In 
the  Bolshevik  movement  are  men  of  all  different  shades  of  opinion ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  withdraw  your  troops  out  of 
Siberia  and  European  Russia,  the  Russian  situation 

Senator  Overman.  Please  let  me  interrupt.  You  say  that  they 
have  gone  over  to  the  Bolshevik  government.  Have  they  done  that 
as  a  matter  of  choice? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes, 

Senator  Overman.  Have  not  millions  of  people  gone  over  to  that 
government,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  reign  of  terror? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  Tchernoff  was  up  amongst  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in 
Ekaterinberg.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  go.  He  did  not  agree^ 
with  Kolchak.    Kolchak  tried  to  arrest  him. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  apiin  repeat  the  auestion.  Are  you  in  favor 
of  the  present  Bolshevik  government  in  Kussia  as  it  is  planned,  and 
as  it  is  existing  to-day? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Senator  Nelson,  you  promised  to  give  me  10  minutes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  to  take  10  minutes  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  you  were  to  give  me  10  minutes  to  say  what  I 
have  to  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  on ;  and  then  we  will  require  you  to  answer 
that  question  after  you  get  through. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  I  have  talked  to  Ambassador  Morris  over  that 
same  question.     He  was  anxious  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the 

Feasants  in  the  villages.  He  is  the  American  ainbassador  to  Japan, 
have  also  talked  to  Gen.  Graves,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  troops,  perhaps  the  most  broad-minded  and  finest  man 
I  met  during  the  time  I  have  been  in  Russia  or  Siberia.  My  feeling 
is,  after  having  been  over  there  for  two  years  and  four  months,  that 
if  the  allied  troops  were  withdrawn,  owing  to  many  people  being,  so 
called,  in  the  Bolshevik  party,  although  they  are  really  not  of  the 
same  opinion,  are  not  so  extreme — if  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  moderate  opposition  would  arise  to  the 
Bolsheviks,  or  they  would  divide  among  themselves.  In  other  words, 
I  do  maintain  that  the  Bolsheviks — or  the  Russians,  rather,  I  should 
not  say  the  Bolsheviks — I  do  maintain  that  the  Russians  are  the  best 

Eeople  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  If  you  have  a  quarrel  in  your  own 
ouse,  you  do  not  want  me  to  come  in  and  try  to  settle  it.  When 
America  was  fighting  the  South,  how  would  she  have  liked  it  if 
France  had  interfered  on  one  side  or  the  other?  America  wants  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Why  should  not  Russia  have  a  little  Monroe  doc- 
trine of  her  own  ?  It  is  true  that  Kolchak  and  some  of  these  other 
people  could  not  stand  five  minutes,  if  the  allied  troops  were  not 
there.  The  mere  fact  of  their  being  there  makes  them  clearly  on 
the  side  of  privilege  and  property  and  reaction. 

Mr.  Humes.  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  go  back  to  Russia  to  par- 
ticipate in  Russian  affairs,  if  you  think  that  they  should  be  let  alone? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  a  free  man,  and  I  can  go  to  any  country  in  the 
world  that  I  want  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question?  I  asked 
you  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  the  Bolshevik  government  as  exist- 
mff  and  planned  in  Russia  to-day? 

Mr.  Ejsddie.  No.  I  am  in  favor  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do — 
trying  to  create. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Can  you  not  give  a  direct  answer? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  said  no.  I  am  against  the  use  of  violence.  I  am  a 
pacifist.    I  am  against  the  use  of  force. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  so.  Do  you  expect  to  pacify  these 
Bolsheviki  when  you  go  over  there?  Do  you  expect  to  stop  them 
using  force? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  think  that  owin^  to  the  success  that  Tolstoi's 
teaching  has  had  over  there  in  Russia  there  is  a  great  jjroportion 
of  people  who  are  nearer  being  pacifists,  who  are  nearer  being  Chris- 
tians from  the  point  of  view  of  peace  and  war,  than  any  other  na- 
tionality that  I  know  of. 
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Senulur  ?\klson.  Would  von  not  think  that  your  first  mission  as  a 
lover  of  pe:ici\  wlien  you  goi  to  Kiissia  would  be  to  stop  this  Bol- 
shevik governnient  and  the  Red  Guard  from  carrying  on  a  reign  of 
terror  f  Would  not  that  naturally  strike  you  as  the  best  missionary 
work  that  you  could  do  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Quite;  but 

Senator  Nei^on.  And  you  expect  to  do  that,  do  you — ^to  go  over 
there  and  pacify  the  Red  Guard  and  the  revolutionists?  Is  that 
your  mission? 

Mr.  Keddie.  1  go  over  there  to  carry  on  what  I  consider  to  be  right ; 
to  propagate  truth  and  justice  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  I  have  got  your  viewpoint.  I  suppose  it 
is  the  viewpoint  of  the  majority  oi  your  people  m  London,  in  Great 
Britain.  If  these  men  that  have  been  sent  over  there,  wise  men,  from 
England  and  from  France  and  the  United  States  should  say  that 
there  is  a  reign  of  terror  there,  and  unless  we  remain  there  and  help 
the  people  to  work  out  their  salvation  there  is  going  to  be  starvation 
and  a  reign  of  terror  there  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  heard  of 
anywhere,  murder  and  rapine,  do  you  not  think  that  to  keep  the 
forces  there  for  the  purpose  of  helping  those  people  to  wort  out 
their  salvation  would  oe  to  better  that  condition  ? 
Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  a^ee  to  that.  That  is  not  the  truth. 
Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is ;  but  I  say,  suppose  we 
believe  that  instead  of  your  viewpoint  being  correct,  the  viewpoint  of 
dozens  of  other  people  who  have  been  there,  who  have  a  different 

viewpoint,  is  correct 

Mr.  Keddie.  But  you  are  just  stating  what  is  not  true.  The  So- 
ciety of  Friends  is  working  in  Moscow  to-day,  cooperating  with  Tol- 
stoyans.  They  are  working  in  Moscow  to-day.  Everybody  is  not 
being  shot  or  killed.    I  was  not  shot  or  killed. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  suppose  that  everybody  is  being  killed; 
but  I  say,  suppose  what  these  people  say  is  correct,  that  if  the  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  there,  there  would  be  that  condition?     I  am 
not  saying  that  it  is  true  or  that  it  is  not  true,  but  supposing  that  I 
believe  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  England  and  the  Government  of  France  believe  that  that 
would  be  the  situation,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  them  to 
stay  there? 
Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  think  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn. 
« Senator  Overman.  I  know  you  think  so,  but  you  have  not  answered 
my  question. 
Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.    What  is  it  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  they  believed  that  there  would  be  a 
reign  of  terrorism  such  as  the  world  hrfs  never  seen,  and  starvation 
and  rapine  and  murder  in  all  that  country  if  these  troops  were  taken 
out  of  there,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  withdrawing  them  if  this 
Government  believed  that  and  France  and  Great  Britain  believed  it, 
and  as  the  worid  believes? 

Mr.  KJEDDiE.  No ;  I  do  not  think  you  can  prevent 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  asking  you  anything  else.    Answer 
my  question. 
Mr.  Keddie.  But  I  can  not  answer  for  the  governments. 
Senator  Overman.  But  I  say,  suppose  they  believed  it? 
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Mr.  E[eddie.  I  can  not  believe  that. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  you  can  not  believe  it,  but  I  am  making 
a  supposition.    Supposing  you  did  believe  it? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No ;  that  is  not  a  fair  question. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Because  I  can  not  believe  it. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  believe  it,  but  I  say, 
suppose  you  believed  from  that  viewpoint.  You  are  taking  it  only 
from  your  viewpoint.    Therefore  you  are  not  fair. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  only  speaking  from  my  own  viewpoint. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  did  believe  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  But  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  my  question ;  if  you  did  believe  it 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir :  I  can  not  believe  it. 

Senator  Overman.  But  I  say  if  you  did  believe  it? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  not  a  fair  question. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  believe  something  that  I  can 
not  believe. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  that  you  do  not  believe  it,  but  I  say,  if 
you  did  believe  it,  as  I  might  believe  it,  and  putting  yourself  in  my 
place,  then  you  would  be  in  my  place  exactly.  I  am  not  putting 
myself  in  your  place,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  put  yourself  in  my 
place,  now,  and  if  you  believed  that,  in  my  place,  as  representing  the 
Government,  what  would  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Keddie.  How  can  1  answer  that,  when  I  can  not  be  in  your 
position?  If  I  am  in  your  position,  I  can  only  think  as  I  think,  and 
I  say  that  the  troops  should  be  drawn  out. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  admitted  that 

Mr.  Keddie.  Oh,  a  man  can  not  believe  what  he  does  not  believe. 
Let  us  talk  about  some  other  question. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Bolshevik  system  should 
be  established  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Because  I  should  like  to  have  a  better  social  order  of 
things,  which  the  chances  are  we  might  get. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  they  would  get  it.  You  intimated 
awhile  ago  that  if  we  would  let  alone  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  it 
would  have  a  good  effect  on  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries ; 
it  would  tend  to  infuse  the  !^olshevik  spirit  into  them. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Senator  Nelson 

Senator  Nelson.  You  intimated  that  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  understand  that  what 
you  have  in  your  mind  in  regard  to  Bolshevism  and  what  I  mean  by 
Bolshevism  are  two  different  things  entirely.  You  have  in  your 
mind  this  great  monster  that  is  eating  up  everything  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  time,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  the  construction 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  what  it  is  to-dav? 
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Mr.  Keddib.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  not  been  there  for  over  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Kbddie.  I  left  there  in  December. 

Senator  Nia^soN.  Yes,  and  went  on  the  railroad;  and  that  is  all 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No.    And  I  left  in  October — European  Eussia. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  left  there  last  summer? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  last  summer.  I  left  in  October.  I  was  in  Sa- 
mara. 

Senator  Overman.  My  dear  friend,  of  couli'se  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment would  protect  you  and  give  you  a  pass  and  let  you  go 
whenever  you  liked  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  did  not.    I  was  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Overman.  And  then  they  reformed  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  was  reformed  before  they  put  me  in  prison. 

Senator  Overman.  You  had  to  make  your  choice,  then,  like  these 
others,  when  you  were  in  prison. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  to  turn  Bolshevik,  then  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  did  they  put  you  in  prison  for? 

Mr.  Keddie.  About  the  time  they  took  Bozuluk 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  put  you  in  prison? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  Bolsheviki.    The  Red  Guard. 

Senator  Overman.  What  did  they  put  you  in  prison  for? 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Red  Guard  did  not  know  what  your  senti- 
ments were,  evidently. 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  quite  true;  they  did  not  know.  They  thought 
that  I  was  in  charge  of  English  propaganda  there.  It  happened 
like  this.  It  was  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
the  Czecho-Slovak  advance,  and  you  know  that  they  captured  the 
gold  supply  of  the  Bolsheviki,  300,000,000  of  gold  bullion  and 
200,000,000  of  silver  bullion.  It  is  now  in  Moscow.  They  advanced, 
and  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  taken  Samara,  and  then  they  advanced 
and  took  Bozuluk. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  in  prison?    At  what  place? 

Mr.  Keddib.  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  does  it  take  you?  Can  you  not  give 
the  name  of  the  place  ? 

Mr.  EIeddib.  In  Bozuluk. 

Senator  Nelson,  Where? 

Mr.  Keddib.  In  Bozuluk. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  that,  on  the  Volga? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  midway  between  Samara  and  Orenburg. 

Senator  Neil£ON.  It  is  in  European  Russia? 

Mr.  Kbddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  south  from  Perm  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  a  long  ways  from  Perm.  It  is  161  versts  from 
Samara. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  on  the  Volga  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  it  is  on  the  railway  line,  along  the  line  that  runs 
to  Tashkent. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  tell  us  where  they  put  you  in  prison. 
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w  i\u    it]'.      I  :.^i .     '*V'     .\»"r  )-iji  ..II  ir  ;  M  |"t;ii<  II)  tin*  i  oiintr\   tii- 
<rj«i>.     Aii.»'i.«-'n    frirmU   weit*  (ooperatinjr   witli    u^.  ami    Wf   luii 
lil>nuie>  in  even  district.     We  luul  village  induMrie>.     For  iiii4au«v. 
we  Um^lit  niw  hemp  ami  w(K)]  and  flax  and  we  turned  it  into  iiiatr 
rial— iiiU»  c'lothinj?.     We  paid  the  refugees  for  doing  it.     We  p«M 
rheni  the  nione\  while  they  were  doing  it. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  not  why  they  put  you  in  jaiK  is  it  ?  I 
wish  you  would  get  to  that.     1  asked  you  why  they  put  you  in  jaiL 

Mr.  Kei>i)ik.  I  was  going  from  Bozuluk  to  the  orpnanage,  and  I  wa« 
going  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  I  did  not  know  that  the  Cossacks  wrn- 
so  near  on  the  other  side,  and  I  was  arrested. 

Senator  Overman.  By  the  Cossacks? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Xo;  by  Ihe  Red  (Juard.  The  Cossacks  were  tiHiiii*;: 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  were  fighting  against  the  Red  (iuard^. 
I  was  arrested  and  taken  along — three  or  us  were  arresteil.  I  wa- 
the  only  one  that  spoke  Russian.  We  wei-e  arrested  by  four  of  tli** 
Red  Guards,  and  they  had  riflles  and  fixed  bayonets  and  hand 
grenades.    They  took  us  to  prison. 

Senator  O^'ermax.  Whv  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Because  tliey  thought  we  were  engHge<l  in  Engli*^*i 
propaganda. 

Mr.  rli'MEs.  How  many  of  you  were  locked  up? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Onlv  three  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  not  in  there  long  enough  to  see  any  of  y«Mir 
friends  taken  out  and  shot,  were  you? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  more  fortunate  than  others? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Bolsheviks  killetl  any  nion> 
people  than  the  Cossacks.  I  have  spoken  with  Gen.  Duttiff,  and  he 
Doaste<l — or  ratlier,  I  sliould  not  say  ooasted,  but  he  mentioned — that 
he  had  signe<l  the  death  warrants  of  700  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  XEtfiox.  What  has  l)ecome  of  those  colleague^  of  ymirs  that 
were  arrested  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  We  got  out  together,  the  three  of  us. 

Senator  Xei-sox.  They  were  of  the  same  class — Friends? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  Frienils.  One  was  an  Amenmu 
young  lady. 

Senator  Xekson.  You  were  not  caught  in  the  draft  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Xo:  I  was  a  c^onsiMentious  objector.  I  would  just  like 
to  nuike  another  {wint  about  what  I  suid  of  Mosc^ow.  Wlien  the 
church  was  disestablished — when  I^ninedisestabUshe<l  thechurrh 

Senator  Xw-sox.  Tell  us  what  the  (lerman  officers  did.  Did  they 
not  help  to  organize  the  Red  Guard  and  did  not  the  (temian  pri^wn* 
ers  join  the  Red  Guard  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes:  there  were  (leniian  prisoners  in  the  Red  <iuanl, 
it  is  true. 

Senator  Xelsox.  And  did  not  the  (vennan  officers  lielp  theni  !<» 
organize  that  force? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  commonly  j^id  so. 

Senator  Xki^ox.  How? 
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Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  commonly  said  so. 

Senator  NEiiK)N.  And  did  not  the  Germans,  so  far  as  tlu\v  <'ouId, 
cooperate  with  the  Red  Guard  there  and  with  the  Bolshe\ik  gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  many  Germans  actually  became  Bcilslicviks  - 
really  became  believers  in  this  system  of  government. 

Senator  Nei^son.  Evidently  some  of  them  have  carried  it  bat^k  to 
Germany  now,  according  to  last  accounts. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  that  was  done  through  the  propa|z:anda  which 
was  carried  on  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  They  sent  newspapers  over 
into  the  German  trenches,  and  while  the  German  troops  were  fra- 
ternizing so  well  with  the  Russian  troops.  Then  they  ordered  the 
German  troops  over  to  the  other  front,  and  the  troops  said  they 
had  had  enough,  and  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Bolsheviks  saved  500,000  American  boys^  lives.  The 
American  military  authorities  said  the  war  would  last  another  year. 

Mr.  HrMEs.  You  have  been  reading  Albert  Rhys  Williams's  book? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  quoting  his  figures? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  never  met  him. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  have  read  his  book? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  read  his  book. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  are  adopting  his  figures  and  his  argument, 
are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  accepting  his  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  are  adopting  his  figures  exactly. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  never  met  him  at  all. 

Senator  Xelsox.  Have  you  written  a  book  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  written  «ny  newsnaper  articles? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  but  the  newspapers  would  not  print  them. 
[Laughter.! 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  made  any  si)ee<*hes  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  have  not  gone  out  to  sf^eak  on  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Nei>«on.  Who  pays  your  expenses^ 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  not  had  any  payment  for  working  in  Russia 
at  all.    I  am  not  having  any  payment. 

Senator  Nei^jn.  You  an^  working  at  your  own  exj>ensei  All 
that  you  have  done  is  at  your  own  ex|>ense  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No:  I  have  not  had  any  salary.  The  Friends  have 
settled  for  my  food  and  traveling. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  anybody  connected  with  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment, while  you  were  over  tHere,  furnish  you  with  any  funds! 

Mr.  Keddie.  5»o,  sir. 

Senator  Nei^>n.  Or  did  you  get  any  food  cards  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  helped.  It  did  not  nmke  any  difference  to  us 
whether  under  the  Czar's  government  or  the  Czeclio-Slovaks  or  the 
Bolsheviks:  things  went  on  much  the  same. 

Senator  Neij^on.  You  had  four  classes  of  foo<l  canls  there?  Tliere 
were  those  who  were  actually  lalnuvrs  who  weiT  given  a  full  ration, 
and  the  others  did  not  get  sci  much ?    Capitalists  would  get  nothing? 

Mr.  Keddie.  There  are  no  capitalist^,  at  all. 

5^nator  Neuon.  Did  you  get  any  fooil  cards  at  all  i 
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Mr,  Keddik.  We  wojx^  in  Bozuluk,  nnd  wo  atteiiipted  to  go  to  our 
orj)haii'i^e  tlier(^  When  the  refiiiieos  wcmo  driven  froin  Poland 
every t.lii^\/  Nvas  all  mixed  up,  and  we  had  soniethinjr  like  140  children 
in  the  orp!;.  na^e.  We  were  ruiiMinor  hospitals  in  the  country  dis- 
trictft.  Auierican  friends  were  cooperating  with  us,  and  we  had 
libraries  in  every  district.  We  had  village  industries.  For  instance, 
we  bought  raw  hemp  and  wool  and  flax  and  we  turned  it  into  mate- 
rial— into  clothing.  We  paid  the  refugees  for  doing  it.  We  paid 
them  the  money  while  they  were  doing  it. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  not  why  they  put  you  in  jail,  is  it?  I 
wish  you  would  get  to  that.     1  asked  you  why  they  put  you  in  jail. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  was  going  from  Bozuluk  to  the  orpnanage,  and  I  was 
going  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  I  did  not  know  that  the  Cossacks  were 
so  near  on  the  other  side,  and  I  was  arrested. 

Senator  Overman.  By  the  Cossacks? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  by  the  Red  Guard.  The  Cossacks  were  coming 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  were  fighting  against  the  Red  Guards. 
I  was  arrested  and  taken  along — ^three  of  us  were  arrested.  I  was 
the  only  one  that  spoke  Russian.  We  were  arrested  by  four  of  the 
Red  Guards,  and  they  had  riflles  and  fixed  bayonets  and  hand 
grenades.     They  took  us  to  prison. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Because  they  thought  we  were  engaged  in  English 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  of  you  were  locked  up  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Only  three  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  not  in  there  long  enough  to  see  any  of  your 
friends  taken  out  and  shot,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  more  fortunate  than  others  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Bolsheviks  killed  any  more 
people  than  the  Cossacks.  I  have  spoken  with  Gen.  Dutoff,  and  he 
boasted — or  rather,  I  should  not  say  coasted,  but  he  mentioned — ^that 
he  had  signed  the  death  warrants  of  700  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  has  become  of  those  colleagues  of  yours  that 
were  arrested  with  you  ? 

Mr.  KJEDDiE.  We  got  out  together,  the  three  of  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  of  the  same  class — ^Friends? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  Friends.  One  was  an  American 
young  lady. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  not  caught  in  the  draft? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  was  a  conscientious  objector.  I  would  just  like 
to  make  another  point  about  what  I  said  of  Moscow.  When  the 
church  was  disestablished — when  Lenine  disestablished  the  church 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  the  German  officers  did.  Did  they 
not  help  to  organize  the  Red  Guard  and  did  not  the  German  prison- 
ers join  the  Red  Guard  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  there  were  German  prisoners  in  the  Red  Guard, 
it  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  did  not  the  German  officers  help  them  to 
organize  that  force? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  commonly  said  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  How? 
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Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  commonly  said  so. 

Senator  Neijson.  And  did  not  the  Geniians,  so  far  as  they  could, 
cooperate  with  the  Red  Guard  there  and  with  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  many  Grermans  actually  became  Bolsheviks — 
really  became  believers  in  this  system  of  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Evidently  some  of  them  have  carried  it  back  to 
Germany  now,  according  to  last  accounts. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  that  was  done  through  the  propaganda  which 
was  carried  on  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  Tliey  sent  newspapers  over 
into  the  German  trenches,  and  while  the  German  troops  were  fra- 
ternizing so  well  with  the  Russian  troops.  Then  they  ordered  the 
German  troops  over  to  the  other  front,  and  the  troops  said  they 
had  had  enough,  and  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Bolsheviks  saved  500,000  American  boys'  lives.  The 
American  military  authorities  said  the  war  would  last  another  year. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  been  reading  Albert  Rhys  Williams's  book? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  quoting  his  figures  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  never  met  him. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  have  read  his  book  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  read  his  book. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  are  adopting  his  figures  and  his  argument, 
are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kedpie.  I  am  not  accepting  his  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  are  adopting  his  figures  exactly. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  never  met  him  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  written  a  book  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  written  any  newspaper  articles? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  but  the  newspapers  would  not  print  them. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Nemon.  Have  you  made  any  speeches  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  have  not  gone  out  to  speak  on  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  pays  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  not  had  any  payment  for  working  in  Russia 
at  all.    I  am  not  having  any  payment. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  working  at  your  own  expense?  All 
that  you  have  done  is  at  your  own  expense  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  have  not  had  any  salary.  The  Friends  have 
settled  for  my  food  and  traveling. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  anybody  connected  with  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment, while  you  were  over  there,  furnish  you  with  any  funds  i 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  did  you  get  any  food  cards  from  them  ? 

Mr.  KEDDii.  They  helped.  It  did  not  make  anv  difference  to  us 
whether  under  the  Czar's  government  or  the  Czecno-Slovaks  or  the 
Bolsheviks ;  things  went  on  much  the  same. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  four  classes  of  food  cards  there?  There 
were  those  who  were  actually  laborers  who  were  given  a  full  ration, 
and  the  others  did  not  get  so  much?    Capitalists  would  get  nothing? 

Mr.  Keddie,  There  are  no  capitalists,  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  get  any  food  cards  at  all  ? 
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Senator  Overman.  Wait  a  minute.  You  say  there  are  no  capi- 
talists.   A  man  who  has  got  a  horse  or  a  white  shirt  is  a  capitalist. 

Mr.  Keddie.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  capitalist  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  there  are  not  any  capitalists  there, 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  would  say  that  a  capitalist  is  a  man  who  has  some 
big  factory,  and  his  profit  is  made  cooperatively,  but  he  holds  the 
profits  privately.  In  other  words,  through  the  money  he  has  in- 
vested he  is  living  largely  on  interest.  That  is  what  I  understand  by 
a  capitalist. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  property  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Keddie.  What  property  do  I  own? 

Senator  Neuson.  Yes;  what  are  you  the  owner  of? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Where?     Wherebputs  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  any wiiere.    What  property  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  got  very  much.  I  have 
not  got  very  much  worth  talking  about. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  losing  it  when  you  go  over 
to  Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this. 
If  you  are  a  man  and  you  go  down  in  a  coal  mine  and  work,  or  if 
you  go  in  some  factory  and  work  hard,  and  you  get  $20  a  week  or  so, 
I  want  to  know  what  chance  you  have  of  learning  to  appreciate 
music  and  literature  and  ethics  and  religion,  and  how  you  can  under- 
stand and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  how  the  lilies  of  the 
field  grow? 

Senator  Overman.  We  take  care  of  that  in  the  coal  mines.  They 
have  reading  rooms  and  libraries  and  facilities  of  every  kind.  You 
are  not  posted  on  the  situation  here. 

Do  you  want  everybody  to  know  poetry  and  to  know  how  to  play 
on  the  piano  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  want  everybody  to  have  enough  leisure  so  that  they 
can  develop  the  spark  of  God  that  is  in  them. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  want  everybody  to  be  a  poet  and 
a  scholar? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No ;  but  I  want  everybody  to  have  the  chance  to  enjoy 
things. 

Senator  Overman.  You  want  to  give  them  a  chance? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  that  in  building  up  our  western 
country  the  Government  gave  our  people  free  lands ;  that  they  said 
to  them,  "  If  you  will  cultivate  these  lands  for  five  years  and  make 
them  your  homes,  we  will  give  you  a  quarter  section,  160  acres  of 
land,  for  nothing?"  That  was  a  great  encouragement. 
Mr.  E^DiE.  Yes. 

Senator  Nemon.  Now  if  your  Bolshevik  government,  of  which  you 

are  a  missionary,  should  come  in  here 

Mr.  KJBDDiE.  I  am  not  a  missionary  of  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Senator  Nelson   (continuing).  And  confiscate  all  that  property 

and  take  it  away  from  those  people,  do  you  think  our  people  would 

enjoy  that?  ,      ., 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  a  missionary  for  the  Bolsheviks.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  United  States  people  want  it.    The  United  States  is 
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a  young  country,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  lands  opening  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  countries  do  you  think  want  it,  and  need 
it?     You  think  Russia  needs  it? 

Mr.  EIbddie.  Yes;  old  countries,  like  England  ond  France,  require 
a  new  social  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  Something  of  the  Bolshevik  kind  ? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  No;  not  of  the  Bolshevik  kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  that  is  only  good  for  Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  not  say  it  was  good  for  Russia,  even.  I  say 
that  to  creatiB  a  new  social  order  in  Russia  is  a  ^ood  thing,  where  you 
are  going  to  give  90  per  cent  of  the  people  a  chance  where  they  did 
not  have  it  before. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  way  to  create  a  new  social  order  is  to 
take  away  all  the  incentive  for  the  acquirement  of  private  property  ? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  to  say  to  the  poor  Russian  peasant,  '^  You 
can  cultivate  this  land  and  till  it  and  work  as  hard  as  you  are  a  mind 
to,  but  never  in  God's  world  can  you  own  a  foot  of  it !  "  That  is 
your  gospel?     That  is  your  doctrine? 

Mr.  Keddie  (looking  at  his  wrist  watch]) .   I  wish  a  chance  to  speak. 

Senator  Neuson.  That  is  the  Bolshevik  doctrine.  That  is  your 
doctrine?  That  is  socialism.  You  are  a  socialist.  Oh,  take  your 
wrist  watch  there,  and  take  your  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  You  know  that  in  Scotland  the  northern  clans 
used  to  go  out  and  clean  out  the  other  clans  whenever  the  weather  was 
good,  and  take  everything  they  had.  Then,  after  we  got  a  little  more 
education,  they  had  one  king.  Then  Scotland  used  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  the  English;  the  Scotch  went  over  the  border;  and  then  the 
English  went  back  over  the  border,  and  so  it  went  on  back  and  forth. 
Then  they  had  one  king  and  a  union  of  the  crowns. 

In  other  words,  the  point  has  passed  when  I  can  go  into  your  house 
and  take  what  I  want  by  violence.  We  are  past  that  stage.  But 
we  have  not  yet  passed  the  stage  where  if  I  have  a  better  brain  than 
you,  by  our  present  legal  machinery  I  can  starve  you  out  or  starve 
other  people  out  by  the  superior  use  of  my  brain ;  I  can  dominate  and 
rule  and  starve  out  other  people,  and  do  it  legally.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Bolshevik  government  has  not  yet  reached 
that  stage? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  they 

Senator  Nelson.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  go  into  private  houses 
and  drive  people  out  ana  occupy  them. 

Mr.  EIeddie.  Yes.    I  am  against  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  evidence  before  this  committee  here  of 
men  who  have  seen  it.  They  drove  the  people  out  of  their  houses 
and  took  possession  and  occupied  them — ^the  Red  Guards. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  at  all.    Not  at  all! 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes ;  they  did. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  We  had  better  take  a  recess  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  is  the  only  witness  we  have  for  to-day,  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  Very  well ;  if  there  is  no  other  witness,  go  ahead 
and  let  us  finish  with  him. 
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Mr.  K£iH>i£.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  disestablishment  of 
the  church.  When  Lenine  disestablished  the  church,  they  took  over 
about  400,000,000  acres  of  land  and  gave  it  to  the  peasants. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  give  it  to  the  peasants,  but  he  gave  it 
to  the  State. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  the  State  or  the  peasants.  If  I  am  saying  any- 
thing that  is  wrong,  just  let  me  finish,  please. 

Senator  Nedson.  i  ou  are  misrepresenting  it  when  you  say  he  took 
it  from  the  church  and  gave  it  to  the  peasants. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  give  it  to  the  peasants. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  give  them  title  to  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  have  title  to  it  as  long  as  they  work  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  organized  a  pro- 
test against  the  taking  over  of  those  400,000,000  acres  of  land.  I  was 
in  Moscow  at  that  particular  time.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday 
morning  when  they  had  this  procession.  The  sun  was  shining  per- 
fectly. Their  protest  took  the  form  of  a  procession.  The  priests 
and  lots  of  people  came  out,  with  all  the  rich  ritual  and  beauty 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  priests  clad  in  their  robes  and 
with  their  miters  on  their  heads,  and  carrying  their  icons,  with 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  chanting  hymns  and  prayers,  pro- 
testing against  the  land  of  the  church  being  taken  away  from  them. 
The  Bolsheviks  organized  a  reply  to  them.  Their  reply  took  the 
form  of  a  bill,  about  this  wide  and  this  long  [indicating].  It  was 
in  the  form  of .  a  questionnaire.  One  question  was,  "  Why  is  it 
that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  are  protesting  at  her  lands  being  taken  away  from  her?  Why 
is  it  that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  did  not  protest  when  3,000,000  of  her  sons  were  shot  down 
on  the  western  front?  "  Around  each  of  these  bills,  of  course,  there 
were  little  meetings  going  on. 

Now  this  government  tnat  the  Bolsheviks  have,  made  up  of  men 
like  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  Lunacharsky  and  Badek  and  Maxim 
Gorky,  they  are  commonly  referred  to  as  being  atheists.  I  do  not 
know  whetner  they  are  or  not,  but  with  regard  to  their  religion, 
there  is  more  humanity  in  their  religion  and  their  program  of 
Bolshevism — there  is  more  humanity  in  it — ^than  there  is  in  our 
Christianitv. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh;  in  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  and  in  their  system  of  social  order,  and  their 
program. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  what  they  say  also,  I  suppose,  that  there 
is  more  humanity  and  more  religion  in  their  order  than  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  it  was  all  right  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  the 
church,  but  suppose  they  had  gone  on  and  done  as  our  Government 
does,  after  they  had  taken  those  lands,  said  to  the  peasants,  "  Here, 
we  will  give  you  these  lands  if  yoii  will  settle  on  them  and  cultivate 
them ;  we  will  give  you  small  homes  that  you  can  call  your  own,  that 
you  can  live  on  and  make  them  your  own  property  and  transmit  them 
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t<;  \-;..«  -liii'ijv.  » i"  ,iM.  aU'  UiUn>triou>."  That  is  ili"  vv  < .  >..■  J.;  Iji 
Air  r^".v  '^^r  t'l:  r  ^  •  »M^t  vrhr.;  IIk'T  do  in:ilor  th*^  T  •-.!:•  .•  a: 
and  \'     y(»''   -  .••  •'     "-'   -•  .       \        •     .^  > 

will  ask  you,  i      (.;    ;..'. 

Mr.  Keddik.  1  cs,  -  . . 

Senator  Sterli>'(  J   Win  ...     ^-d 

to  a  prison  and  take  a  man  out  \^  iio  -  •  .  .^e 

having  been  made  against  him  at  all.    ^  _         ..,.,.  ^    ro  i)e 

heard  at  all,  and  shoot  him,  do  you  tuit>K  i-    ■  •         .Muct*  of  a 

spirit  of  religion  higher  than  the  spirit  of  our  v-hiiNtian  religion? 
Now,  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  think  it  is  not  a  higher  spirit  of  religion.  I 
agree  with  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  that  has  been  done  again  and  again,  has 
it  not?  That  is  quite  a  common  procedure,  is  it  not,  and  nas  been 
for  more  than  a  year,  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  think  the  only  man  who  can  throw  a  stone  at  the 
Bolsheviks 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  answer  that  question.  I  am  asking  you 
whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  has  not  been  a  common  procedure  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  say 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  think  that  is  as  common  as  the  newspapers 
make  it  out  to  have  been. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  here  of  men  who 
have  been  in  Russian  prisons,  and  have  seen  men  taken  out  by  the 
Red  Guard  to  be  shot  without  trial  or  a  chance  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  did  not  hear  that  evidence. 

Senator  Sterling.  No.  But  if  it  were  true,  would  you  regard  it 
as  evidence  of  a  spirit  better  than  that  of  our  Christian  religion  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  certainly  not.  I  could  not.  You  know  that  per- 
fectly well. 

Senator  Sterlino.  Yes. 

Mr.  KIeddie.  But  what  I  do  say  is,  there  is  only  one  man  that  can 
affot'd  to  throw  a  stone  at  the  Bolsheviks,  and  he  is  the  man  who  says 
that  all  the  slaughter  that  has  been  going  on  in  Europe  is  wrong. 
He  is  the  only  man  to  cast  stones  at  the  bolsheviks.  Of  course,  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  no  right  to  use  force,  and  I 
regret  it  as  much  as  you  do. 

Senator  Sterung.  You  are  a  conscientious  objector,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  K£ix>iE.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  yoii  were  not  in  the  war  because  you  were 
a  conscientious  objector? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Your  brothers  in  England  and  in  Scotland  were 
fighting  for  the  freedom  and  the  civilization  of  the  world,  were  they 
not,  and  against  German  autocracy  and  militarism? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  but 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did  not  sympathize  with  them  at  all  in  that 
fight,  did  you ! 
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Mr.  KIDDIE.  I  did  not- 


Senator  Stermno.  You  were  a  conscientious  objector? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Excuse  me. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  sympathize  with  them,  but  I  did  not  agree  with 
them. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did  not  agree  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  My  friends  have  gone  out  and  been  killed,  and 
they  did  what  they  thought  was  right,  and  I  also  did  what  I  thought 
was  right. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did  not  think  that  the  freedom  that  Great 
Britain  had  stood  for  and  had  fought  for,  and  the  constitutional 
government  she  had  fought  for,  was  worth  protecting  against  German 
autocracy,  or  that  the  democracy  of  France  was  worth  protecting 
against  the  onslaughts  of  Prussianism  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  think  that  the  German  people  could  have  settled  the 
German  Government  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bussian  people  have 
done. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  German  people? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  they  could  have  overthrown  militarism. 

Senator  Sterling.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Prussian  propaganda  in 
Russia,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  high 
authorities  in  Eussia,  do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
Russian  army  would  have  stood  up  and  would  have  helped  in  this 
war,  and  would  have  gone  on  and  won  victories? 

Mr.  K^EDDiE.  No;  I  do  not  agree,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  revolution 

Mr.  Keddie.  Evolved. 

Senator  Sterling.  Evolved  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  it  did  evolve? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  it  was  not  precipitated  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Russian  army,  had 
it  been  furnished  with  supplies  and  munitions  and  with  arms  and 
guns,  would  have  been  an  active  factor  in  the  war,  and  it  was  be- 
cause whole  divisions  were  sent  into  action  barehanded  and  without 
arms,  that  the  revolution  spread  to  the  soldiers  as  it  did,  at  the  time 
it  did? 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  answer  that. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  do  not  a^ee.  I  feel  that  there  is  some  truth, 
of  course,  in  the  military  situation,  the  Russian  troops  not  being  well 
equipped — ^that  that  helped  them  to  lose  some  of  their  morale. 

Senator  Overman.  When  you  went  over  to  Russia  from  this  coun- 
try in  1918 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman  (continuing).  You  were  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  not  in  sympathy  with  your  own  Gov- 
ernment in  this  fight  and  in  going  into  this  war ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Keddie,  Yes. 
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Senator  Overman.  Then  you  went  over  there,  and  you  have  been 
preaching  as  a  conscientious  objector,  and  you  were  sent  there  to 
preach  these  doctrines? 

Mr.  Eeddie.  No;  I  did  not  preach  anything.  I  simply  worked; 
because  we  were  not  allowed  to  say  anything  at  all.  When  Friends 
go  over  either  to  France  or  Russia  they  take  in  hand  not  to  discuss 
questions  of  peace  or  war,  or  to  so  out  of  their  way  to  take  any  occa- 
sion or  to  say  anything  at  all.  We  have  never  done  so.  We  had  no 
political  work. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  private  discussions  you  discussed  these  matters 
with  people  you  came  in  contact  with? 

Mr.  Kiddie.  We  talked  with  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  communicated  your  views  in  private  conversa- 
tions with  people  you  came  in  contact  with? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Of  course^  when  you  talk  with  people,  one  is  liable 
to  show  their  point  of  view;  but  we  did  not,  as  I  say,  go  out  and 
talk  politics,  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  Your  point  of  view  was  against  the  interests  of 
your  government  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keddie.  As  far  as  the  question  of  war  was  concerned. 

Senator  Overman.  In  that  you  would  not  fight;  but  you  (would 
go  out  and  talk  against  the  war? 

Ml*.  Keddie.  No;  I  went  there  to  help  these  people. 

Senator  Overman.  To  help  them  to  get  a  new  revolution? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  to  help  the  Russian  refugees.  I  knew  something 
of  the  language,  and  that  is  how  I  went. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  were  investigated  after  you  were  thrown 
into  prison,  there? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  visited  in  prison  by  some  inspector 
or  government  officials? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  it  happened  like  this,  that  the  commandant,  as 
they  called  it  in  Russia,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prison,  was  not 
there,  he  was  called  away,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  battle  or  some 
front,  but  he  was  not  there,  and  there  was  a  lady  in  charge,  and  she 
was  a  young  Jewisla  lady,  and  we  told  her  we  were  going  up  to  the 
orphanage. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  were  going  where? 

Mr.  Keddie.  To  our  orphanage,  across  the  bridge,  and  we  ex- 

t)lained  the  work  we  were  doing  there — ^we  were  weU  known  to  the 
ocal  people;  they  knew  we  were  there  for  service,  and  we  had  no 
axe  to  grmd ;  we  took  neither  the  side  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  nor  the 
Bolsheviks  nor  of  the  social  revolutionists,  and  we  did  simply  our 
work,  which  was  principally  hospital  work,  and  countiy  industries — 
and  when  I  explained  this  to  this  lady,  after  a  good  deal  of  talk 
and  trouble  they  allowed  us  out.  I  gave  her  the  number  of  the 
house  where  we  stayed.  ^ 

Senator  Sterling.  By  what  route  did  you  come  away  from 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Across  Siberia. 

Senator  Sterling.  To  Vladivostok. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  WTiere  did  you  land  in  this  country,  first? 
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Mr.  E^EDDiE.  At  Seattle. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  paid  your  transportation? 

Mr.  Keddde.  The  Society  of  Friends. 

Senator  Stehmng.  They  paid  your  transportation  here? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yea.    I  am  going  over  to  England  in  a  week  or  so. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  You  would 
not  fight  because  you  are  a  conscientious  objector?  You  did  leave 
your  country  and  go  to  Russia  and  do  charitable  or  missionary  work, 
and  you  say  now  you  hope  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  Great 
Britain.  Would  you  think  as  a  conscientious  objector  that  you 
ought  to  take  part  in  that  revolution? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Revolution  does  not  mean  war,  at  all.  It  is  just 
simply  a  change  of  idea.  Revolution  does  not  mean  war.  When 
you  put  this  question  you  have  got  it  behind  your  mind  that  revolu- 
tion means  war. 

Senator  Overman.  Not  at  all ;  the  result  of  criticisms. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  against  war  all  the  time,  against  the  use  of 
violence.  What  I  had  reference  to  is  just* what  you  can  read  in  the 
newspapers.  There  seems  to  be  a  million  and  a  half  men  who  are 
striking,  three  of  the  unions^  railroad  men,  miners,  and  transport 
workers,  which  have  stood  together,  and  Lloyd  Greorge  on  that 
account  has  formed  an  industrial  parliament  in  which  they  are  rep- 
resented. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are  a  socialist,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  a  pacifist? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  a  conscientious  objector? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  you  would  welcome  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land to  overturn  that  Government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  I  would  welcome  a  change  which  would  create  a 
new  and  better  social  order  and  give  everybody  a  fair  chance  to  live 
and  give  the  spark  of  God  that  is  in  them  a  chance  to  develop. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  would  welcome  a  revolution  over  there 
that  would  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  would  carry  out  better  social  ideals.  Do  not  put 
those  words  in  my  mouth.  I  did  not  say  them.  I  say  I  stand  for  a 
system  that  will  create  a  better  social  order. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  not  what  you  understand  by  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Overman.  What  you  understand  ? 

Mr.  Keddie,  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Bolshevism  as  you  understand  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  ideal  Bolshevism ;  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  would  welcome  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land toffet  that  kind  of  gqvemment? 

Mr.  eSddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Stand  aside,  unless  you  have  something  more  to 
say.    I  am  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  little  more  about  the 
situation  in  Siberia,  if  I  may;  th^.t  the  part  over  there  played  by 
the  allied  troops  is  not  satisfactory  from  any  point  of  view.    I  do 
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think  that  the  allied  troops  should  be  withdrawn  because  you  are 
causing  dissatisfaction  among  the  troops  that  are  there,  because  they 
are  saying,  as  I  heard  some  say,  "  We  signed  on  to  fight  Germany. 
We  did  not  sign  to  fight  the  Bolsheviki." 

Senator  Overman.  Americans  said  that? 
•  Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  they  were  British  that  said  that.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  situation  there — ^the  part  played  by  the  Japanese  is  a  very 
bad  one  indeed.  For  instance,  we  have  a  Cossack  Ataman  at  Khab- 
arovsk, which  town  lies  to  the  north  of  Vladivostok.  There  the  Cos- 
sack Ataman  Kalmikoff  reigns  like  a  regular  Bobin  Hood. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  think  we  should  allow  you  to  state 
anything  about  any  other  government.  That  is  not  proper  here. 
You  can  speak  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Keddie,  I  am  speaking  of  the  point  of  fact  that  trouble  lies 
there.  This  Kalmikoff  is  a  Cossack  Ataman  who  fought  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  And  in  Chita  also  there  is  a  Cossack  Ataman,  Semyonov, 
who  has  also  fought  the  Bolsheviki;  and  both  these  generals  refuse 
to  recognize  Kolchak.  I  have  been  told  by  neople  who  have  been  up 
at  Habarovsk,  who  are  in  the  American  Government,  in  the  War 
Trade  Board  in  Vladivostok,  that  the  Japanese  are  financing  these 
Cossacks  and  keeping  the  trouble  goin/^.  r^ow,  the  same  people  say 
the  Japanese  are  there  because  the  alues  are  there.  The  Japanese 
are  playing  a  very  sinister  role.  The  Japanese  in  Japan  are  very 
nice  people,  but  only  by  withdrawing  the  allied  troops  will  you  get 
the  Japanese  troops  out  of  Siberia. 

That  is  what  I  advocate,  that  we  accelerate  our  social  evolution 
and  so  prevent  a  chaotic  revolution.  Accelerate  the  social  evolution, 
I  am  against  unscientific  revolution.  If  the  hearts  of  the  masses  are 
not  changed  by  love  there  will  be  no  real  improvement.  I  do  urge 
that  the  allied  troops  be  withdrawn  out  of  Bussia  and  Siberia. 

Senator  Sterling.  While  vou  are  on  that  question :  You  think  it 
was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  allies  and  Japan  to  send  a  force  to 
protect  the  stores  at  Vladivostok  from  being  captured  by  the  Bolshe- 
vists and  the  Germans  together,  do  you? 

Mr.  Keddie.  If  they  went 

Senator  Sterung.  Just  answer  the  question.  Do  you  think  it  was 
a  mistake? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  going  to  ask  if  they  went 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  yes  or  no,  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  should  have  taken  the  stores  away  when  they 
went  there.    They  have  had  plenty  of  time  and  could  have  done  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  Our  country  and  the  allies  were  at  war  with 
Germany  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  the  time  the  troops  were  sent  there? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  Senator;  but  since  the  armistice 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  they  not  justified  in  sending  a  force  there 
to  Vladivostok  to  protect  the  suplies  and  the  munitions  of  war  that 
had  been  landed  there  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  Germany  in  Bussia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Why,  I  say  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  take  them  away. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  they  justified  in  sending  forces  there  to 
protect  those  supplies? 
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Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  against  sending  troops  anywhere  and  every- 
where. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are? 

Mr.  KIDDIE.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  the  allies  were  justified  in  sending 
a  force  up  to  the  northern  coast,  to  Archangel  and  to  the  Murmansk 
coast,  in  order  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  German  submarine 
base  there  and  to  ^ard  that  coast  from  German  invasion,  or  were 
they  wholly  unjustified  in  doing  that? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  in  charge  of  the  allied  military  policy.  You 
should  ask  the  gentleman  who  is  in  charge. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you,  I  suppose,  would  be  opposed  to  it  be- 
cause you  are  opposed  to  force  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  are  opposed  to  these  nations  protecting 
their  own  interests  against  Germany  with  whom  they  were  at  war 
at  the  time,  and  against  the  landing  of  any  forces  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  tell  you  that  I  believe  that  the  working  people  of  the 
world  have  no  reason  to  go  out  and  kill  each  other. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  not  answering  his  question. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Keddie,  you  were  opposed  to  the  Bussian  provi- 
sional government  and  to  tne  Bolshevik  government  reorganizing 
and  organizing  a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  further  resisting 
the  German  aggressions  or  carrying  on  the  war  against  Germany, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  in  your  private  conversations  over  in  Russia  you 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  your  beliefs,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  I  have  tried  not  to  hide  my  ideals  in  any  way. 
What  I  believed  to  be  true  I  said. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  try  to  hide  them? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words  you  left  your  fellow-citizens  and 
neighbors  who  had  gone  to  the  front  to  fight  with  Germany,  and  as  a 
conscientious  objector  left  there  and  went  to  Russia,  and  while  you 
were  in  Russia  you  tried  to  aid 

Mr.  K!eddie.  Not  at  all.    I  did  not.    That  is  unfair.   It  is  untrue. 

Mr.  Hurras.  I  will  modify  it.  While  in  Russia  you  frequently  ex- 
pressed the  belief  and  conveyed  the  idea — ^you  just  got  through  say- 
ing that  you  did  not  conceal 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  does  not  mean  that  I  freely  expressed  every- 
thing  

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  Russian  people 
when  you  met  them  in  private  conversation  that  the  war  ought  to 
stop,  and  by  so  doing  you  sacrificed  possibly  the  lives  and  the  mili- 
tary success  of  the  soldiers  of  this  country  and  your  own  neighbors 
and  .your  own  fellow  citizens ;  and  then  you  came  to  the  United 
States  to  further  advocate  from  the  public  platform  and  in  speeches 
you  have  advocated  the  policy  of  that  government  in  Russia  that  you 
encouraged  while  you  were  in  Russia  to  withdraw  from  military 
operations  against  Germany. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  tell  you  what  I  have  advocated 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 
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Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  advocated- 


Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  advocated  the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
That  is  what  I  have  advocated. 

Mr.  Humes.  Answer  the  question. 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  the  statement  I  have  made  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  "Wlierein  is  it  wrong?  What  did  I  indicate  in  that 
statement  that  is  not  correct! 

Mr.  Keddie.  You  intended  to  convey  that  I  went  about  talking,  and 
tried  to  propagate  my  ideas  in  Russia.  I  tell  you  that  before  we 
went  there  we  took  in  hand  not  to  engage  in  any  political  organiza- 
tion or  propagate  ideas  publicly,  or  anything  like  that  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  He  did  not  ask  you  about  the  organization. 
He  said  individually.  And  you  have  already  said  that  you  talked 
your  own  sentiments  freely. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  not  talk  my  own  sentiments  freely. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  just  got  through  saying  a  moment  ago  that  you 
did  not  hide  your  views  and  that  you  did  not  hesitate  to  express  your 
own  views  to  anyone  in  private  conversation  that  you  came  in  con- 
tact with.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  means  that  I  did  not  hide  my  views. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  told  other  people  what  your  views  were  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  not  go  about  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  my 
ideas. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  tell  a  few  people? 

Mr.  Keddie.  A  few  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  lent  as  much  influence 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  To  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Government  from 
military  affairs  as  you  felt  you  dared  to,  under  the  terms  under 
which  your  organization  had  gone  to  Russia  when  you  got  your 
passports,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  You  are  not  putting  it  in  the  correct  way  at  all.  You 
are  trying  to  convey  a  wrong  and  lalse  impression. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  any  false  impression.  I 
want  to  find  out  what  you  did  do.  You  did  everything  to  convey* 
your  views  and  your  notions  to  the  people  in  Russia  that  you  could 
without  openly  violating  the  promise  you  had  given  at  the  time  you 
secured  your  passports? 

Mr.  Kbddie.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  went  just  as  far  as  you  could? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  not  go  far  at  all.  I  did  not  go  "  just  as  far  '* 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  simply  went  about  my  work  and  did 
what  I  thought  was  correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  any  influence  that  you  had  at  all  in  Russia  as 
affecting  the  military  course  of  the  Bolshevik  government  was  used 
.to  prevent  a  further  continuance  of  Russia  in  the  war,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  own  country,  to  the  detriment  of  your  own  fellow 
citizens  and  your  own  neighbors  who  were  in  the  English  military 
forces. 
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Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  not  so. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  tell  any  of  those  soldiers  that  you  were 
opposed  to  war? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  Any  of  those  who  were  associated  with  us  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  tell  any  of  the  soldiers  engaged  on 
the  lines  fighting  the  Germans,  in  conversation  or  otherwise,  that 
you  were  opposed  to  war? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  go  out  among  the  soldiers  and  spread 
it? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  Not  out  on  the  lines? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  never  at  the  Russian  western  front. 

Senator  Overman.  You  did  not  tell  them  that  in  the  interior,  away 
from  the  front? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Tell  them  what? 

Senator  Overman.  What  did  you  tell  them  about  war — about  being 
opposed  to  war? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Did  not  tell  them  anything.  We  simply  did  our 
work,  and  ran  those  hospitals. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  already  said  that  vou  freely  dis- 
cussed those  matters  when  people  talked  with  you  about  it. 

Mr.  EIeddib.  Certainly.  One  might  talk  to  one  or  two.  You, 
Senator,  are  trying  to  create  an  impression  that  is  not  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  opposed  to  revolu- 
tion by  force? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Neuson.  Why  do  you  favor  this  Bolshevik  revolution  in 
Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  against  the  use  of  force. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  tnought  you  were  preaching  justification ;  that 
they  should  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  idea  is  that  we  should  keep  our  hands  off 
and  let  that  revolution  that  is  going  on  by  means  of  the  Red  Guard 
go  on — that  is  what  you  said — and  keep  our  hands  off;  that  the  allies 
should  withdraw  and  give  them  their  own  sweet  will.  Is  not  that 
your  contention? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  What  I  do  say  is  this,  that  the  allies  ought  to  be 
withdrawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  allies  and  of  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  the  Red  Guard  could  go  on  freely.  Is 
not  that  the  effect  of  it? 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  your 
history  before  you  entered  this  work.    What  was  your  business? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  was  a  tea  taster.    I  was  in  a  Quaker  firm. 

Senator  Overman.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Keddie.  In  London. 

Senator  Overman.  HoWlong  did  you  live  in  London? 

Mr.  Keddie.  About  three  years. 

Senator  Overman.  What  did  you  do  before  you  went  to  London?. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  was  in  the  tea  business. 

Senator  Overman.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Keddie.  In  Edinburgh. 
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Senator  Overman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  tea  taster? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  the  only  ousiness  that  I  have  been  an  expert  of. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  raised  in  Scotland? 

Mr.  Keddje.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  EIbddib.  Edinburgh. 

Senator  Overman.  Raised  in  Edinburgh? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

There  is  one  point  that  we  have  not  talked  about;  that  is  the  co- 
operative movement  in  Russia.  That  is  the  most  hopeful  thing  in 
Russia.    There  are  something  like  50,000  cooperative  societies. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  in  existence  imder  the  Czar's  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  hotbed  of  revolution  under 
the  Czar's  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  the  cooperative  system  before  that. 

Mr.  Ejsddie.  It  was  started  in  1865. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  going  on  in  Russia  before  the  revolution- 
ary j^ovemment  ? 

Mt.  Eeddie.  But  it  only  came  forward  since  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  the  leaders  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Rus- 
sia are  opposed  to  Bolshevism,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  become  a  Quaker? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  a  Quaker.  I  never  joined  the  society,  as  I 
thought  it  was  not  right  to  join  the  society  after  the  war  was  on. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  come  into  sympathy  with  the  Quaker 
Church,  or  the  Friends'  Society? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  worked  in  a  Quaker  firm,  and  the  ideals  I  held  I  had 
held  long  before  the  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  supposed  you  were  a  conscientious  objector  be- 
cause you  were  a  Quaker? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  held  Quaker  ideals,  but  I  am  not  a  bom  Quaker. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  a  conscientious  objector  not  because  of  re-, 
iigious  faith  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  because  of  religious  faith. 

Mr.  Humes.  Because  of  your  socialistic  ideas? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Do  not  say  that.  It  was  because  of  my  religious  faith. 
You  know  perfectly  that  everything  I  have  said  this  afternoon  is  on 
religious  grounds. 

Senator  Overman.  Tell  us  on  what  religious  grounds  you  are. 
Do  not  ffet  excited. 

Mr.  S^DiE.  I  am  not  excited. 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  want  to  be  emphatic  you  have  a  right. 
What  is  the  religion  that  makes  you  a  conscientious  objector? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  worship  the 
religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  tells  us  not  to  ^o  out  and  neht. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  say  the  Bolshevik  religion  is  better  tnan 
the  Christian  religion.  You  said  that  a  little  whi^  ago,  that  it  was 
better  than  the  Christian  religion. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  did  not  say  that.  What  I  did  say 
was  that  there  was  more  humanity  over  there  in  the  system  they  were 
trying  to  evolve  than  there  is  in  Christianity.    That  is  what  I  said. 
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That  does  not  mean  ideal  Christianity.    I  mean  Christianity  as  it  is 
to-day  in  the  Christian  churches. 

Senator  Overman.  Most  of  our  boys  who  went  over  there  did 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  did  not  have  any 
conscientious  objection  to  fighting  for  their  country. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  What  peculiar  part  of  this  religion  keeps  you 
from  fighting  with  your  brothers?  We  interpret  various  things 
diflFerently. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  those  who 
fight  if  they  believe  in  it.  But  I  wish  the  same  respect  for  my  own 
opinions. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  this  religious  belief  is  so  all-controlling,  how  does 
it  come  that  you  have  never  affiliated  with  the  denomination  that  be- 
lieves in  those  things? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  had  been  brought  up  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  yet  you  became  affiliated  with  the  Society  of 
Friends  after  the  declaration  of  war  and  proclaimed  yourself  a  con- 
scientious objector. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  tell  you  I  was  working  with  a  Quaker  firm 
before  the  war  started. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  never  sufficiently  convinced  until  after  the 
war  broke  out? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  not  joined  the  society  yet.  Please  make  that 
point  plain. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  then,  you  are  not  because  of  membership  in 
any  organization  a  conscientious  objector? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  because  I  have  a  religious  concern. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  not  a  member  of  any  religious  faith  the 
tenets  of  which  are  opposed  to  war  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  I  am ;  the  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  show  any  denomination  or  church,  any  re- 
ligious denomination 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  church;  I  am  talking 
about  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  your  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  all  I  can  speak  from. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  church  of  which  you  are  a  member  does  not 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Church  of  (Scotland  is  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Church  of  Scotland  does  not  have  as  one  of  its 
tenets  opposition  to  war? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  it  has. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  you  are  mistaken.  The  church  does  not 
have  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  would  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Give  me  a  New  Testament. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  set  you  right.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
is  not  opposed  to  war,  but  there  was  a  branch  of  seceders,  who  called 
themselves  Covenanters,  who  are  opi>osed  to  war.  You  must  either 
be  a  Covenanter  or  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  You  are  not  a 
real  Presbyterian.   They  are  a  fighting  people. 
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Senator  Overman.  I  can  not  understand  how  you  got  out  of  going* 
over.  You  state  you  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Friends.    What  state- 
ment did  you  make  when  you  asked  to  be  released  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  simply  argued  my  case  out  before  the  tribunal. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends? 

Mr.  Keddie.  There  are  members  of  the  society  who  are  in  France. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious organization? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  I  stated  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  state  that  the  church  was  opposed  to 
war  and  therefore  you  were  ? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  Yes ;  we  had  the  question  up  for  the  best  part  of  an 
hour. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  the  creed  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  state- 
ment in  there  that  they  are  opposed  to  war? 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  are  brought  up  to  worship  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  creed  against  war, 
or  prohibiting  it? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  the  Christian  Gospel. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  written  creed  of  the 
church  ? 

Mr.  EIeddie.  It  is  supposed  to  be. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  supposed  to  be? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  You  say 
you  know  the  creed,  but  you  are  not  able  to  state  that  that  is  a  part 
of  the  written  formal  creed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  you  must  know  that  it  is  not.  You  are  deriving 
all  your  notions  from  something  you  believe  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible. 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are  not  deriving  it  from  the  creed — ^the 
formal  creed — of  the  church  of  which  you  say  you  are  a  member.  It 
does  not  have  any  such  proposition. at  all? 

Mr.  Keddie.  So  you  argue  from  that  that  you  think  the  Presby- 
terian Church  does  not  believe  in  the  Christian  Gospel? 

Senator  Sterling.  No;  I  was  not  arguing,  I  was  simply  saying 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  creed  does  not  oppose  war. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  are  convinced  that  you  do  not  know  what  the 
Presbyterian  Church  does  represent. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  Christianity  is? 

Senator  Nelson,  Do  you  not  know  that  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch 
are  Presbyterians,  and  that  they  have  gone  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  into  the  British  Army  and  camps? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  but  a  lot  of  them  are  conscientious  objectors. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  the  only  black  sheep  among  them? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  possible. 
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.  Senator  Nblson.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  my  ancestors  a  thousand  years  ago  or  so  that  the  man 
who  died  in  battle  went  straight  to  Valhalla  or  Heaven.  Do  you 
not  believe  that  our  soldiers,  American  and  English  soldiers,  who 
fought  and  died  in  this  great  war,  went  straight  to  Valhalla? 

Mr.  E^EDDiB.  Yes;  I  think  they  have  just  as  good  a  chance  as  any- 
body ;  that  is,  if  they  acted  according  to  what  they  believe. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  go  to  Valhalla  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  know  about  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  March  6,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THTJBSDAT,  ICASCH  6,  1919. 

'  United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washinffton^  I),  C, 

The  subcominittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  .Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  Nelson,  and  Sterling. 

Senator  Oiiirman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Call  your 
first  witness.  , 

^    Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MK.  BAYUOND  BOBINS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  reside*? 

Mr.  Robins.  Chicago ;  1437  Ohio  Street. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Robins.  Social  worker. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  your  connection  with  the  American  Red 
Cross? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  went  to  Russia  as  one  of  the  13  majors  in  the  service 
of  the  Red  Cross,  whs  in  that  capacity  for  some  three  months, 
and  then  for  some  six  months  was  the  commander  of  the  American 
'Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  state  the  period  of  time  during  which  you 
were  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  From  July,  1917,  until  the  1st  of  June,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  practically  a  year,  then  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Practical^'  a  year. 

Mr.  Robins.  Eleven  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.  During  the  time  that  you  were  in  Russia,  what 
parts  of  Russia  did  you  visit,  and  how  much  time,  approximately, 
did  you  spend  in  the  various  ports  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  was  in  Siberia  twice,  on  the  whole  I  suppose  three 
weeks  in  two  different  periods ;  in  southern  Russia  about  a  week ;  in 
Petrograd  some  six  or  seven  months ;  in  Moscow  some  three  months, 
roughly,  and  in  Vologda,  several  visits  of  a  week  at  a  time. 

Senator  Overman.  I  did  not  understand;  when  did  you  leave 
Russia? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  left  Russia  the  1st  of  June,  1918,  Senator. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  vou  arrived  in  Russia  after  the  March  revolu- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  arrived  there  in  June  or  the  1st  of  July  follow- 
ing the  March  revolution? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  in  July  following  the  March  revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  what  part  of  Russia  were  you  in  during  the 
period  from  your  arrival  up  to  the  November  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  was  in  Siberia  part  of  that  time,  and  in  southern 
Russia  part  of  that  time,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  time 
in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  where  were  you  at  the  time  of  and  during  the 
November  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  Petrograd  and  its  environs. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Colonel,  will  you  state  to  the  committee  in  your 
own  way  just  what  the  internal  conditions  were  in  Russia  as  you  saw 
them  from  the  time  of  your  arrival,  dividing  it  into  periods ;  first  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  in- November,  and  then  from 
that  time  on  up  to  the  time  of  your  departure  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  With  the  consent  of  the  coimnittee  and  yourself, 
Major,  I  would  like  to  just  make,  as  is  suggested  by  the  question,  a 
statement  chronologically  and  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter,  if  I 
inight  make  this  first  preliminary  statement,  without  interruption 
except  where  it  seems  wise,  on  this  theory,  that  I  may  save  your  time, 
because  I  may  answer  a  gi'eat  many  of  the  questions  as  I  go  through ; 
and  then  afterwards,  if  I  might  he  subjected  to  as  careful  a  cross- 
examination  as  you  can  make.     • 

Senator  Overman.  We  do  not  propose  to  cross-examine  you.  We 
just  want  the  truth. 

Mr.  Robins.  Sometimes  that  method  brings  out  the  truth,  Senator, 
better  than  any  other. 

Senator  Overman.  You  go  ahead  with  your  statement,  and  we  will 
not  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Robins.  Reaching  Russia  as  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  mis- 
sion, I  was  assigned  to  the  question  of  food  supply  and  refugees — 
war  refugees — as  my  particular  task.  In  the  course  of  this  first  serv- 
ice, my  first  weeks  in  Russia,  work  in  Siberia  and  work  in  southern 
Russia,  in  the  grain  districts  of  the  Ukraine,  I  developed  a  convic- 
tion, which  I  communicated  to  my  superiors,  that  there  was  ample 
food  in  Russia  to  feed  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  question  was  one 
of  assembling  and  distribution  from  centers  of  surplus  to  centers  of 
deficit;  that  that  task  was  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  failure  of 
the  general  economic  and  transportation  system  in  Russia  to  function 
under  revolutionarv  control.  The  Minister-President  Kerensky  had 
removed  a  few  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  old  autocratic  bureaucracy, 
but  had  left  the  bureaucracy  practically  intact,  dealing  with  the  rail- 
roads and  public  functions  generally.  This  old  group  never  looked 
happily  upon  the  revolution;  the  group  that  you  are  familiar  with. 
Senator,  under  the  classification  of  "  penniless  plutes ; "  the  men  who 
work  with  the  rich  and  sympathize  with  the  rich  without  knowing 
quite  whjr,  and  feel  that  that  is  the  order  that  ought  to  go  on.  They 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  revolution,  and  engaged  m  practices, 
sabotage,  misplacing  orders;  not  leaving  their  tasks,  but  just  not 
functioning. 
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In  these  first  weeks  I  came  upon  the  fact  that  the  provisional 
government  had  not  reached  down  its  roots  into  the  life  of  Russia 
jis  a  new  social  control  or  political  binder.  It  was  a  sort  of  paper 
and  consent  affair  superimposed  on  top,  supported  by  the  bayonets 
in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  some  other  places,  more  or  less  loyally. 
I  met  the  facts  of  this  situation,  having  my  pockets  full  of  Kerensky 
credentials,  seeking  to  deal  with  the  particular  matters  in  my  depart- 
ment of  work,  going  to  little  local  village  folk  and  town  situations, 
asking  to  get  these  orders  across,  and  having  them  laugh  at  the  Keren- 
sky  credentials  and  say,  "  See  the  chairman  of  the  soviet."  I  at  that 
time  really  did  not  know  what  the  soviet  was.  I  had  heard  the  word 
but  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  said,  "What  is  the  soviet?''  Thev 
said,  "  It  is  the  workmen's,  soldiers',  and  peasants'  deputies."  I  said, 
''  That  is  a  revolutionary  organization.  I  want  the  civil  organization, 
the  Duma,  the  zemtsvos,  volosts — ^the  regular  civil  power."  They 
said,  "  That  does  not  amount  to  anything.  You  had  better  see  the 
chairman  of  the  soviet."  In  every  instance,  Senator,  when  I  saw  the 
leader  of  the  local  soviet  and  he  agreed  to  do  what  I  wanted  done — 
not  because  of  the  Kerensky  orders  but  because  of  his  idea  that  it 
ought  to  be  done — I  got  done  what  I  sought  to  have  done.  If  it  was 
a  train  that  I  wanted,  I  got  the  train.  If  it  was  the  six  wagons  to 
carry  the  grain  from  the  village  to  the  station,  I  got  the  six  wagons. 
I  was  educated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  soviet  by  the  actual  delivery 
of  results  in  contradistinction  to  the  provisional  government  au- 
thorities. 

When  I  first  met  the  failure  of  my  credentials  to  get  results,  like 
any  person  accustomed  to  getting  results  I  sought  to  find  out  where 
power  was  in  the  existing  political  and  social  syvStem  that  was  out- 
doors in  Russia.  In  that  inquiry  I  came  at  every  point  upon  the 
remains  of  what  had  been  a  valid  social  control.  Whether  you  liked 
it  or  not,  the  old  autocracy  had  delivered  the  goods.  The  Czar,  as 
head  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  head  of  the  autocratic  system, 
head  of  the  secret  police,  head  of  the  Black  Hundred,  head  of  the  Cos- 
sack Guard,  had  carried  by  mystical  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
a  very  definite  Cossack  whip  and  sword  on  the  other  hand  a  very  real 
sanction  in  Russia.  When  the  revolution  went  over  it  it  destroyed 
that  sanction  absolutely.  It  had  only  a  small  number  implicated  in 
it,  merely  a  very  small  gi'oup  exercising  control  from  the  center,  and 
it  just  simply  was  utterly  destroyed.  Russia  had  the  binder  of  the 
national  life  dissolved.  Russia  was  just  simply  lying  outdoors,  every 
group  beginning  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  its  own  eyes,  and  this 
Duma  government  or  revolt  government — ^revolutionary  legislative 
government — and  the  Kerensky  government,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, neither  had  gotten  down  into  the  provinces  and  into  the  vil- 
lages. But,  side  by  side  with  the  old,  dead  institutions,  side  by  side 
with  the  effort  to  make  the  provisional  government  function,  there 
was  growing  up  in  Russian  life  the  soviet,  a  definite  revolutionary 
social  control  binding  together  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  Russia,  as  it  seemed  to  me — the  workmen  and  peasants  and  soldiers. 
That  is  the  new  social  control.  I  being  interested,  because  I  had  to 
work  with  it,  to  find  out  what  its  nature  was,  how  long  in  the  nature 
of  things  I  could  expect  it  to  endure,  what  might  be  expected  of  its 
cooperation,  both  in  the  actual  service  of  the  Russian  people  and  in 
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the  service  of  the  allied  cause,  which  was,  of  course,  always  in  the 
back  of  our  thoughts,  as  it  should  have  been,  I  tried  to  find  out  why 
it  was  there ;  and  if  I  know  the  facts,  it  was  there  for  two  reasons : 
First,  because  of  the  workmen's  and  soldiers'  and  peasants'  revolution- 
ary organizations  in  cities,  an  entirely  modern  thing,  dating  back  to 
1905  for  its  origin — to  the  revolution  of  that  period — ^Trotsky  having 
been  chairman  of  the  soviet  of  Petrograd  in  1905,  forming  one  branch 
of  the  organization  of  the  soviet,  the  other  branch  going  back  into  the 
oldest  Slavic  history  of  group  control,  the  old  village  mir,  an  insti- 
tution of  the  village  rural  communities  growing  up  in  the  first  in- 
stance around  the  communal  land  in  which  the  men  and  women  of 
the  villages  met. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  that  grow  up  from  the  time  of  the  freedom 
of  the  serfs? 

Mr.  EoBiNs.  Before  that  period,  sir.  It  goes  back  in  some  of  its 
ramifications  nearly  200  years,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  town  meeting,  both 
broader  and  narrower  than  our  New  England  town  meeting ;  broader 
in  the  fact  that  men  and  women  participated  with  equal  power  and 
votes,  narrower  in  the  sense  that  it  had  a  very  restricted  jurisdiction, 
that  it  was  held  always  to  local  control.  They  did  not  allow  delegates 
from  one  mir  to  another  mir  to  grow  up  into  provincial  or  wider 
relationships,  lest  it  be  an  instrumentality  of  revolution.  The  au- 
tocracy sat  vigorously  upon  it  and  restrained  its  local  activities  to 
matters  of  communal  land,  to  matters  of  roads,  and  matters  of  sani- 
tation, and  the  simple  sort  of  local  affairs.  But  there  it  was.  The 
Russians  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  twice  a  year  or  oftener  in  this 
village  mir  to  discuss  questions.  As  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  au- 
tocracy was  removed  from  above  the  village  mir  grew  up  overnight 
into  district,  provincial,  and  finally  into  all-Russian  size. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  a  part  of  the  convention  of  the  mir  the 
assigning  of  lands  to  the  peasants  for  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  communal  lands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Most  of  the  lands  were  held  as  the  property  of 
the  mir  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  was  so  held. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  what  the  mirs  had. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  always  communal  land,  and  it  was  always  insuf- 
ficient actually  for  the  group  of  peasant  villagers  to  live  from,  and 
they  had  to  rent  or  work  on  landlord  estates  to  supplement  the 
product  of  the  communal  land  for  their  own  livelihood.  I  found 
this  soviet  power  having  just  two  centers  of  origin,  the  city  revolu- 
tionary group  and  the  old  village  peasant  group^  combining,  and 
each  assuming  as  it  were  the  term  of  soviet,  until  it  was  practically 
the  new  form  of  social  control  in  revolutionary  Russia. 

Senator  Ovterman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  soviet "  ( 

Mr.  Robins.  It  is  the  Russian  word  for'  council — ^the  local  council, 
the  people's  council. 

Returning  to  Petrograd  and  reporting  upon  the  conditions,  I 
ignorantly  supposed  that  we  could  supplement  the  inefficient  power 
of  Kerensky's  provisional  government— the  civil  power — ^by  an  ap- 
j)eal  to  the  military  forces,  and  realizing  that  the  assembling  and 
distribution  of  food  was  fundamental  to  the  preservation  of  thiej 
army  situation,  it  was  quite  right  to  use  whatever  power  was  neces- 
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sary.  In  a  conference  in  which  Savinkov,  minister  of  war,  Tchernoff, 
minister  of  agriculture,  Kekrossoff,  minister  of  finance,  Minister- 
President  Kerensky,  and  Commander  in  Chief  Korniloff,  commander 
of  the  force  at  the  front,  participated,  it  was  agreed  that  they  would 
appoint  a  food  commissioner  with  power. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  all  under  the  Kerensky  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  and  some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1917, 
this  commissioner  was  to  have  been  Batolin,  an  able  and  competent 
peasant  banker,  a  grain  buyer,  a  sort  of  embryo  Armour,  a  man  who 
had  a  fleet  of  ships  on  the  Volga,  some  800  agencies  scattered  through- 
out the  grain  regions  of  Siberia  and  the  Ukraine,  several  banks,  and 
an  effective  organization.  He  was  competent  to  aid  very  greatly 
in  the  assembling  and  distribution  of  food,  and  he  was  willing  to  put 
his  organization  at  the  service  of  the  government,  as.  in  our  own 
country  private  organizations  have  been  ready  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  war.  It  was  further  agreed  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  was  to  become  an  assistant  com- 
missioner of  food  with  Batolin ;  that  we  were  to  make  an  appeal  to 
Commissioner  Hoover,  as  the  food  commissioner  of  the  allies,  and  we 
were  to  get  an  assignment  of  certain  tonnage  from  the  allied  tonnage 
control,  so  that  we  could  get  over  milk  and  certain  things  necessary 
for  Russia  that  could  not  be  obtained  in  Russia  nor  in  any  of  the 
environing  lands,  such  as  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark;  that  we 
were  to  then  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  Russian  people  asking;  for 
thrift  and  cooperation,  guaranteeing  them  that  the  food  problem 
would  be  met  in  this  competent  fashion ;  that  we  would  master  the 
situation,  and  fight  for  revolutionary  Russia  and  the  other  free 
nations  as  against  German  military  autocracy.  That  was  agreed 
upon.  The  appointment  of  Batolin  was  delayed  from  day  to  day, 
and  finally  Kerensky  said,  "  I  will  not  make  the  appointment  until 
after  the  conference  at  Moscow,"  which  had  been  fixed  some  time 
previously,  the  all-Russian  conference,  the  only  one  all-Russian  con- 
lerence  in  his  re^me.  It  was  called  for  the  latter  part  of  August  in 
Moscow.  He  said,  "When  we  have  finished  with  that  conference 
the  provisional  government  will  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  we  will 
then  make  the  appointment  and  proceed  with  the  task."  Naturally 
I  was  eager  to  go  ahead,  because  immediate  action  was  necessary  in 
the  food  situation  in  Russia.  I  went  to  Moscow.  The  Moscow  con- 
ference presented  a  picture  of  the  general  situation  in  Russia,  in  a 
M'ay. 

Here  were  1,500  delegates  representing  all  the  different  groups  in 
Russia,  of  the  iDourgeoisie,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  business  men,  of  the 
landlords,  of  the  masters  of  industry,  the  peasants,  the  Cossacks,  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  banker  group,  the  barons,  everything  except  the 
autocracy.  I  mean  the  very  narrow  czarist  group  and  the  grand 
dukes.  AH  others  were  represented.  You  heard  all  kinds  of  voices 
speaking  conflicting  counsel,  but  one  group  in  that  convention  in 
common  with  a  note  that  we  had  heard  all  over  Russia,  was  speak- 
ing coherently,  knowing  what  it  wanted,  and  how  it  intended  to  get 
it.  There  were  300  delegates  out  of  the  1,500,  in  the  center  of  the 
main  floor  in  the  great  assembly,  workmen's  and  soldiers'  and  peas- 
ants' delegates  from  the  Soviets  of  Russia.  They  knew  what  they 
wanted.    They  had  a  coherent  note.    They  were  aiming  to  take  the 
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land  and  give  it  to  the  working  peasants,  they  were  going  to  or- 
ganize woncmen's  control  of  factories,  and  they  were  going  to  carry 
out  the  formulas  of  revolutionary,  socialistic  Kussia,  m  which  they 
had  been  educated  for  40  or  50  years.  In  this  conference,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  conference,  a  distinct  break  took  place  between  Korniloff, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  at  the  front,  and  Kerensky. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  Korniloff  a  Cossack? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  a  Cossack  general.  The  break  was  between 
him  and  Minister-President  Kerensky.  It  developed  at  the  close  of 
this  last  day  with  the  passage  of  bitter  words  between  certain  Cos- 
sack oflScers  and  Kerensky,  and  a  clash  in  the  convention  that  went 
almost  to  the  point  of  riot,  showing  bitter  antagonism  between  the 
two  groups;  between  the  7  per  cent  and  the  93  per  cent;  between  the 
workmen  and  peasants  at  the  bottom,  and  the  old  order  and  power  in 
Russia.  It  has  been  said  of  Korniloff  that  he  was  a  reactionary, 
wanting  to  reestablish  the  czarist  regime.  My  own  judgment  runs  to 
the  contrary,  and  it  is  only  worth  the  fact  that  I  thought  I  knew  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  this  controversy  at  the  conference,  the 
Kerensky  group  represented  tiie  soldiers  and  workmen? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  the  main,  yes;  that  would  be  the  general  cleavage. 
Korniloff  was,  in  my  judgment,  an  honest,  patriotic  Cossack  gen- 
eral, a  man  of  small  abilities  and  large  ambitions,  a  man  who  was 
cursed,  as  nearly  every  military  man  in  Russia  was  cursed  during  the 
entire  period,  with  the  phantasm  of  Napoleorf — he  was  going  to  be 
the  Napoleon  of  the  Russian  situation.  As  soon  as  any  military  man 
got  that  into  his  head,  then  everybody  else  who  had  authority  any- 
where was  in  danger  of  preventing  his  manifest  destiny,  of  prevent- 
ing him  froin  arriving;  and  the  reactionary  interest  in  that  conven- 
tion and  outside  of  it  surrounded  Korniloff  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
going  to  be  the  master  of  the  Russian  situation,  that  he  could  bring 
order  and  discipline  out  of  the  chaos  in  Russia,  and  that  he  was 
called  to  this  task ;  never  once  saying  to  Korniloff  that  they  should 
establish  the  old  order,  but  they  intending  that  he  should  arrive  at 
that  end,  using  him  to  that  result.  When  we  got  back  to  Petrograd 
Kerensky  had  not  been  strengthened  by  the  conference  in  Moscow. 
In  fact,  he  had  been  weakened. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  skipped  a  link.  What  was  the  outcome  of 
that  gathering  at  Moscow? 

Mr.  Robins.  Just  resolutions.  There  was  not  much  outcome  of 
any  real  moment,  except  to  reveal  more  of  the  confused  counsel  that 
there  was  in  Russia.  When  we  got  back  to  Petrograd  Kerensky  de- 
layed the  appointment  of  Batolin  some  more  days  for  one  excuse  and 
another,  until  we  were  startled  by  the  Korniloff  adventure.  That  was 
the  advance  of  Korniloff  on  Petrograd ;  Korniloff  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion from  headquarters  of  the  general  staff  at  the  front,  denouncing 
Kerensky,  denouncing  the  provisional  government,  making  the  claim 
of  being  ready  to  establish  discipline  and  order,  and  going  forward 
on  Petrograd  with  his  troops.  He  was  met  at  once  by  a  counter 
proclamation  of  Kerensky;  and  then  Kerensky,  in  my  judgment,  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  situation,  of  any  real  influence,  than  a  child. 
It  has  been  charged  that  Kerensl^  prevented  Korniloff  making  a  suc- 
cessful move  to  reestablish  law  and  order  in  Russia  in  the  September 
Korniloff  adventure.    My  judgment  is  that  that  is  childishness.    The 
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real  fact  is  this,  if  I  know  it.  As  soon  as  the  advance  of  Korniloff 
began,  it  was  from  Smohiy,  the  headquarters  of  the  Petrograd  soviet, 
the  headquarters  of  the  all-Russian  soviet,  where  its  executive  com- 
mittee was  in  session,  and  not  from  the  Winter  Palace  where  Ker- 
ensky  and  the  Kerensky  govermnent  headquarters  was,  that  the  or- 
ders went  out  to  Kronstadt  to  mobilize  the  Bolshevist  sailors  of  the 
soviet  fleet.  They  were  brought  down  to  Petrograd  and  bivouaced  on 
the  field  of  Mars.  By  orders  from  Smolny  they  moved  the  cadet 
guards  that  were  about  the  Winter  Palace  and  put  the  Bolshevik 
sailors  in  their  places,  making  of  Kerensky  a  virtual  prisoner  during 
the  four  days  of  the  Kornilon  fiasco.  It  was  from  Smolny  and  not 
from  the  Winter  Palace  that  the  orders  went  out  that  surrounded 
the  Hotel  Astoria  with  Bolshevist  troops  who  raided  that  hotel  and 
arrested  some  40-odd  generals,  alleged  to  be  generals  of  the  old 
regime;  that  confiscated  the  so-called  headquarters  of  the  counter 
revolution  and  their  papers  in  the  Astoria  Hotel,  and  ordered  the 
digging  of  trenches  around  the  environs  of  Petrograd,  the  setting 
up  of  machine  guns,  and  the  putting  of  cannon  on  the  big  buildings, 
to  greet  Korniloff,  to  save  the  revolution  from  reaction ;  as  was  the 
proclamation  that  mobilized  the  Red  Guard  in  the  great  factory  dis- 
tricts of  the  Viborg,  drilling  and  training  them  to  meet  this. advance; 
and  then  no  particle  of  that  force  was  exercised,  because  the  rise  of 
the  Soviets  as  a  culture  did  the  job  without  any  force.  "  All  power 
to  the  Soviets."  "Comrades  will  not  fight  against  the  revolution.'' 
This  was  the  power  that  defeated  Korniloff.  They  came  to  us  and 
urged  that  the  American  Red  Cross  should  participate  in  the  Korni- 
loff adventure. 

Senator  Overman.  Only  as  a  display  of  force,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  that  mission  at 
that  time  said  that  we  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this  adven- 
ture^ that  it  was  not  calculated  to  reach  the  end  that  they  were 
seeking.  In  discussion  at  the  time,  it  was  suggested — a  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  have  the  committee  and  those  interested  consider — ^that 
there  was  a  conflict  between  the  indoor,  formal  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary mind,  the  mind  of.  the  tea  tables  and  the  boulevards,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  outdoor,  original,  extraordinary  facts  in  Russia,  and 
if  you  want  to  get  the  big  facts,  the  whole  story — ^and  it  is  really 
worth  it^ — ^the  most  intelligent  and  complete  understanding,  you  will 
find  the  conflict  in  testimony  of  sincere  and  honest  persons,  equally 
sincere  and  equally  honest,  deteimined  largely  by  whether  they  got 
their  window  from  the  7  per  cent,  whether  their  ears  were  open  to  the 
boulevards  and  the  tea  tables,  to  the  former  group  that  had  been 
masters  of  the  situation  under  the  old  regime,  or  whether  they  got 
their  window  from  this  outside,  seething,  extraordinary  revolution- 
arv  Russia,  which  represented  about  93  per  cent  of  the  people. 

You  will  find  the  conflict  of  mind  and  opinion  running  constantly 
between  those  two  factors.  The  7  per  cent  said  that  Korniloff  would 
advance  with  2,000,000  Cossack  soldiers ;  that  he  would  advance  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  bourgeoisie,  supported  by  the  chevaliers  of  ot. 
George,  the  Army  and  Navy  League,  the  allied  embassies  and  mis- 
sions, and  that  he  was  going  to  reestablish  order.  It  was  all  right 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  indoor  man,  but  that  indoor  man  conceived 
Russia  in  the  terms  of  a  western  European  land,  a  land  with  an  impor- 
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tant  and  well-distributed  middle  class  which  everywhere,  having  more 
or  less  property,  is  implicated  in  law  and  order  in  their  own  right 
and  is  always  the  bulwark  of  law  and  order  everywhere.  There  was 
no  such  group  in  Russia.  The  7  per  cent  had  everything  worth  hav- 
ing of  material  wealth,  and  had  had  it  through  long  years,  and  held  it 
by  power  of  the  Cossack  whip  and  sword.  The  93  per  cent  had  had  noth- 
ing, except  to  do  the  labor  and  get  rather  illy  requited  for  it.  Those 
98  per  cent  now  had  kicked  the  7  per  cent  down  the  back  stairs  and 
were  in  command  of  the  situation,  and  were  mobilized  and  had  some- 
thing like  12,000,000  rifles  in  their  hands.  How  are  you  going  to  sta- 
bilize that  situation  by  the  advance  of  a  Cossack  general  backed  by 
groups  of  the  7  per  cent  ?  But  that  is  what  they  attempted,  and  what 
happened  was  that  Komiloff  reached  Pskof  with  less  than  20,000  sol- 
diers, Cossacks  of  his  own  tribal  group.  Ten  thousand  of  those  men 
the  following  morning  refusing  to  march,  Komiloflf  surrendered  and 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  and  not  a  man  wasf 
killed.    That  is  the  actual  situation,  as  history  will  prove. 

Senator  Overman.  How  aear  had  he  gotten  to  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  About  80  miks  from  there.  Allied  representatives  had 
participated  in  this  adventure  from  a  sincere  and  patriotic  motive, 
able  men,  able  in  the  old  order  but  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
new,  believing  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do ;  listening  to  what  the 
7  per  cent  said,  who  realized  that  if  the  revolution  was  stabilized 
they  would  suffer  the  loss  of  their  old  privileges  forever. 

Senator  Stehmng.  When  you  speak  of  the  allied  representatives, 
whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  EoBiNS.  I  mean  the  representatives  of  the  allied  Governments, 
who  were  there  in  Russia  representing  France,  England,  America, 
Italy. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  the  ministers — ^the  embassies? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  embassies  and  the  formal  commissions,  with  only 
one  exception  in  the  situation,  and  that  was  the  American  Red  Cross. 
There  was  no  conflict  between  us  at  the  time;  it  was  simply  that  we, 
having  been  forced  into  the  outdoor  situation,  saw  that  a  different 
conclusion  was  to  be  reached  from  what  the  others  saw,  and  we  pre- 
ferred not  to  take  any  part  in  it  and  were,  happily  from  our  stand- 
point, justified  by  events. 

After  the  Komiloff  adventure  had  failed,  the  credit  of  Kerensky 
was  reduced,  because  it  was  said  everywhere  among  the  workmen 
and  peasants  that  Kerensky  did  not  stop  the  counter-revolution,  that 
they  stopped  it;  which  was  true;  and  Kerensky  was  forced  more  and 
more  from  the  real  command  of  the  situation.^ 

It  was  now  useless  to  attempt  to  unite  the  civil  power  under  Min- 
ister-President Kerensky  with  the  military  power,  and  get  results,  by 
the  appointment  of  a  competent  food  administrator.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  to  find  out  just  how  far  the  program  of 
defeatism  had  been  carried  into  the  barracks  and  among  the  soldiers. 

Senator  Nelson,  What  do  you  mean  bj[  the  program  of  defeatism? 
Do  you  apply  that  to  the  military  situation  between  Russia  and  the 

allies? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.  I  mean  that  there  were  in  Russia  two  groups 
seeking  to  disorganize  the  Russian  Army,  one  the  German  agents, 
with  plenty  of  money,  very  skillful,  competent  people,  and  the  other 
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perfectly  sincere  but  in  my  judgment  terribly  misguided  Bolsheviki, 
who  believed  the  class  struggle  was  the  only  struggle  worth  talk- 
ing about.  Those  of  us  who  Know  radical  thought  in  America  have 
been  familiar  with  the  argument  for  20  years.  The  form  of  the  doc- 
trine as  applied  was  that  the  actual  war  between  Germany — ^the  cen- 
tral powers — ^and  the  allies  was  simply  a  war  of  contending  capital- 
isms for  the  markets ;  that  the  real  war  worth  while  was  the  war  of  the 
classes  for  economic  ijower.  It  is  the  revolutionary  socialist  gospel, 
and  it  had  a  very  considerable  currency  in  Russia,  aided  by  the  design 
of  the  German  agents  and  their  money,  aided  by  the  mistaken  revolu- 
tionar)'^  influence,  not  insincere,  on  the  part  of  the  Bokheviki;  but  it 
all  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  namely  the  disorganization  of  affairs 
in  Kussia  and  the  breaking  of  the  front.  I  went  into  the  barracks  at 
the  orders  of  my  commanding  officer,  to  speak  to  Russian  soldiers. 
I  spoke,  on  the  whole,  to  a  good  many  thousand,  representing  different 
arms  of  the  service. 

I  would  speak  for  30  minutes  upon  the  American  political  system, 
saying,  "  You  are  going  to  organize  a  democracy  yourselves  here,  and 
this  is  the  way  we  have  done  it  over  in  America — municipal.  State, 
national,"  and  I  would  explain  our  party  system  and  our  convention, 
and  relate  some  amusing  stories  and  facts,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  with 
which  I  have  been  reasonably  familiar,  and  then  explain  our  free 
educational  sfystem,  which  awakened  great  interest  everywhere 
throughout  Russia.  They  were  very  eager  for  general  education. 
It  had  been  denied  them  throughout  the  generations.  I  spoke  of  the 
kindergarten  system,  on  up  to  Sie  State  university,  free  to  the  people, 
men  and  women  on  an  equality,  and  they  were  vastly  interested. 
Then  I  spoke  of  why  America  went  into  the  war;  that  America  did 
not  go  into  the  war  until  after  they  had  overthrown  their  Czar,  that 
all  free  peoples  were  struggling  against  German  militarism,  and  we 
were  there  to  help  them  realize  their  revolutionary  purpose  of  free- 
dom and  that  together  we  must  fight  to  win  the  world  war  against 
German  military  autocracy.  I  had  credentials  from  the  labor  groups 
of  this  country,  which  permitted*  me  to  be  introduced  properly  and 
to  make  the  appeal  as  a  representative  labor  man — for  1  had  been  a 
coal  miner  in  my  youth — ^and  I  spoke  the  language  of  labor.  I  had 
been  active  in  labor  debate  and  controversy  in  America,  always  anti- 
socialist,  as  I  then  was  and  am  yet,  progressive,  if  you  please,  in  mind, 
but  a  step  at  a  time  progressive — a  very  poor  sort  of  pro^essive  from 
the  point  of  view  of  some  people.  Alter  I  had  done  this  we  opened 
every  one  of  those  meetings  to  questions  and  answers,  and  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  would  run  until  we  were  absolutely  fagged  out. 
There  is  no  audience  in  the  world  that  can  endure'  an  e(}ual  amount 
of  punishment  with  a  Russian  audience  from  speakers,  if  I  am  any 
judge.    I  would  answer  these  questions. 

Sometimes  it  would  go  to  the  point  of  riot,  when  we  would  have 
real  difficulties,  but  usually  there  was  a  certain  measure  of  good  will 
at  the  conclusion.  In  those  controversies  we  found  out  not  what  the 
boulevards  said  the  workingman,  the  peasant,  the  politician,  inside 
the  rank  and  file,  was  thinking,  but  what  he  actually  was  thinking, 
and  it  was  clear  that  what  he  was  thinking,  was  "bread,  land,  and 
peace,  and  save  the  revolution ! "  and  "  Do  not  be  implicated  in  the 
imperialists'  purposes  of  the  war !  "    The  reason  for  that  is  not  hard 
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to  find.  You  see,  Bussia  went  into  the  war  at  the  order  of  the  Czar, 
and  the  war  was  a  czarist  enterprise,  in  the  mind  of  revolutionary 
Russia.  The  feeling  amon^  the  peasants  and  workingmen  of  Russia 
when  they  overthrew  the  Czar  was  that  they  should  stop  the  war. 
The  line  of  argument  ran  something  like  this :  "  You  went  out  to  fight 
because  you  were  ordered  to  fight  by  the  Czar;  you  had  to  go,  th% 
Cossacks'  whip  and  sword  was  over  you.  What  was  the  war  for? 
For  the  imperialist  purposes  of  the  autocracy  and  of  the  Greek  Cath- 
olic Church ;  to  put  the  Greek  cix)ss  over  St.  Sophia ;  to  get  the  Darda- 
nelles; to  make  the  autocracy  more  powerful.  Now  you  have  been 
three  years  in  the  trenches,  you  have  lost  4,000,000  of  your  brothers, 
2,000,000  of  them  are  slaves  in  the  Central  Empires,  and  2,000,000 
are  dead,  and  why  do  vou  keep  on  fighting?  You  have  been  starved 
and  half  naked  most  oi  the  time,  and  your  folks  are  suffering  at  home. 
The  Germans  that  are  fighting  jrou  are  fighting  you  because  they  are 
forced  to  fight  you  by  tneir  Kaiser  just  as  you  were  forced  to  fight 
them  by  your  Czar." 

Senator  Overman.  Were  those  some  of  the  questions  they  put  to 
you? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.  This  is  the  talk :  "  They  won't  fight  you  if  you 
won't  fight  them.  They  thought  you  were  coming  down  to  take  their 
country  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  fighting  you.  After  a  while 
thej^  will  overthrow  their  Kaiser.  Why  do  you  keep  on  fighting  and 
killing  your  brother  Germans.  And,  by  the  way,  did  you  know  that 
the  land  back  in  your  province  was  being  distributed,  and  if  you  do 
not  get  back  there  you  won't  get  any  land  ?  "  There  was  the  kultur 
that  was  taking  the* heart  out  of  the  Russian  situation. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  .was  the  argument  they  would  make  to  the 
soldiers,  of  course? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  made  from  two  groups.  It  was 
made  by  sincere  Bolshevists  who  believed  the  "dope,"  and  it  was 
made  by  very  cunning  and  competent  German  agents  who  were 
simply  spreading  it  mr  the  purpose  of  betraying  Russia  in  the 
world  war. 

There  are  two  things  I  should  like  to  speak  of  here,  at  this  point. 
Underneath  the  whole  situation,  if  one  really  wants  to  get  it  and 
understand  it — and  it  is  worth  getting  and  understanding — is  the 
fact  of  the  paralysis  of  the  economic  arm  in  Russia ;  and  may  I  open 
that  to  your  consideration? 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  this  7  per  cent  with  force  at 
their  back  had  run  the  show  in  Russia  from  time  immemorial.  In 
that  7  per  cent  there  was  1  per  cent  of  the  7  that  had  practically 
100  per  cent  of  the  economic,  industrial,  financial  administration  of 
Russia  in  their  hands ;  and  that  1  per  cent  of  the  7,  that  had  nearly 
100  per  cent  of  this  management,  were  nearly  100  per  cent  German 
when  the  war  broke  out.  They  were  in  most  instances  not  even 
pretending  to  be  citizens — German  citizens — of  Russia.  They  were 
the  competent  and  fit  men,  engineers  and  others,  trained  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  educated  in  the  Russian  language,  familiar  with  the 
whole  Russian  story,  sent  in  with  a  very  careful  design  for  economic, 
industrial,  financial  penetration  of  Russia  for  the  benefit  of  the 
central  powers.  It  had  been  going  on  for  years.  It  began  forty-odd 
years  ago,  extensively.    It  had  been  increased  in  the  last  20  years. 
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And  here  was  your  Bussian  bourgeois,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  and  delightful  persons  you  will  meet  anywhere,  interested 
in  education,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  the  ballet,  in  tne  opera,  in  paint- 
ing, in  fine,  large,  expansive  things,  one  of  the  most  friendly  and 
delightful  conversationalists  in  the  world.  A  group  of  Russians — 
educated,  privileged  Russians — sitting  around  a  table,  is  possibly 
the  most  delightiul  group  I  have  ever  met  in  a  social  way,  with  a 
wider  expanse  and  more  color  and  wit,  etc.,  but  utterly  incompetent, 
if  I  am  any  judge.  Senator,  for  effective  or^nization  industrially, 
and  for  economic  management  and  control.  They  did  not  have  that 
genius.    It  is  not  in  their  minds.    It  is  not  their  genius. 

What  had  happened  was  that,  having  plenty  of  money,  they  hired 
the  nearest  competent  person  to  run  the  show  for  them;  and  here 
was  a  German  supervisor  or  overseer  of  their  plantation;  here  was 
a  German  in  charge  of  their  mill,  their  mine,  their  factory,  their 
timber  production,  their  railroads — a  German  competent,  well 
trained,  there  for  the  purpose  of  ^tting  economic  control  of  Russia. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  within  four  days  most  of  those  gentle- 
men left.  They  left  and  went  back  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  expecting 
to  come  back  on  the  heels  of  a  victorious  army  and  possess  what 
they  had  previously  managed.  Those  that  did  not  go  back  sub- 
merged, and  became  secret  information  agents  for  Berlin.  But  the 
actual  economic  mind,  the  brain  at  the  top  of  the  Russian  economic 
industrial  system,  was  gone,  and  iminediately  a  partial  paralysis  of 
.the  whole  economic  system  in  Russia  took  place.  They  sabotaged 
as  they  left,  these  German  managers.  There  are  well  authenticated 
cases  of  where  they  allowed  fire  to  catch  in  some  of  the  flowing 
wells  in  the  Baku  region,  and  where  they  turned  in  water  on  the  coal 
mines,  simply  to  make  Russia  incompetent  for  resisting  German 
aggression. 

The  Czar  then  followed  with  an  order  by  which,  had  he  been  the 
brother  instead  of  the  cousin  of  the  Kaiser,  he  could  not  have  served 
him  more  perfectly — an  order  of  general  mobilization.  Every 
able-bodied  man  between  18  and  43  years  of  age  was  on  his  way 
from  factory,  mine,  shop,  village,  forest,  mill,  city,  to  the  bar- 
racks or  to  the  front,  under  this  general  mobilization,  laying  down 
his  tools,  laying  down  his  ordinary  vocation  at  a  time  when  there 
was  less  than  a  million  stand  of  arms  in  all  Russia;  and  what  that 
did  to  the  economic  system  of  Russia  you  imderstand  at  once,  with- 
out any  stressing  by  me. 

This  partial  paralysis,  extending  through  the  economic  life  of 
Russia,  began  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  and  mobili- 
zation. The  Russian  bourgeoisie  answered  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and 
the  need  of  the  country  in  splendid  fashion.  They  did  yoeman  work. 
Coimtesses,  barons,  princesses,  princes,  lords,  and  the  rest  of  them  just 
went  in  very  much  like  many  people  in  our  country  did,  in  a 
splendid  fashion;  and  men  like  Prince  Lvoff  answered  the  need  of 
the  nation,  developing  a  rather  extraordinary  ability.  In  the  Zem- 
stvo  organizations,  the  volosts,  and  Red  Cross,  and  so  on,  they  did 
splendid  service ;  but  lacking  the  actual  technical  knowledge  they 
never  caught  up  with  the  advancing  economic  paralysis  that  ran 
on  without  interruption ;  and  an  evidence  that  they  never  caught  up 
with  it  you  will  find  in  the  fact  that  the  revolution  of  March,  1917, 
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was  preceded  by  bread  riots  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow.  The 
failure  of  the  economic  arm  in  Russian  life  precipitated  the  revolu- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  came  about — ^the  first  revolution,  the 
revolution  of  March,  1917 — ^these  people,  who  had  come  in  from  the 
bourgeois  class,  and  this  upper  aristocratic  group  and  had  tried  to 
fill  the  places  the  Germans  had  previously  held,  were  thrown  out, 
when  the  Czar  and  the  autocracy  were  thrown  out,  and  that  in- 
creased the  paralysis  and  left  less  economic  brains  at  the  top  of  the 
Russian  organization.  The  economic  paralysis  extended  unbroken 
clear  through  the  Kerensky  regime;  and  underneath  the  break  up  of 
the  army,  underneath  the  disorganization  in  Russian  life,  is  always 
and  everywhere,  to  the  one  who  really  wants  to  know  the  situation, 
the  economic  misery,  the  failure  of  food,  the  failure  of  clothing,  tiie 
distress  because  the  ordinary  necessities  of  daily  life  were  not  being 
secured ;  and  that  is  the  foundation  on  which  this  defeatist  argument 
and  debate  rested,  and  where  it  found  a  breeding  place. 

When  I  had  gone  a  certain  distance  in  this  effort  of  investigating 
the  facts  among  the  soldiers — after  I  got  what  the  mind  of  the  army 
really  was — I  made  a  report  to  my  commanding  officer.  He  was  at 
this  time  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  My  first  com- 
mander was  the  eminent  physician  and  able  leader,  Col.  Frank 
Billings,  of  Chicago ;  but  he  was  there  only  a  short  while.  The  com- 
mand then  passed  to  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  and  may  I  suggest, 
Senator,  that  there  may  be  some  tolerable  credibility  in  the  position 
that  Col.  Thompson  and  myself  hold,  in  the  fact  that  we  both  hold 
it.  Senator,  you  could  not  get  two  persons  more  absolutely  alien  in 
all  past  associations  and  habits  of  thought  than  Col.  William  B. 
Thompson  and  myself.  He  was  a  stand-patter.  He  was  the  friend 
of  those  whom  I  had  fought  in  American  politics.  He  was  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  large  financial  interests  of  the  country.  It  was  re- 
lated that  when  he  first  met  me  on  the  mission,  going  over  the  list, 
he  said:  "Maj.  Robins?"  "Yes,"  said  somebody,  "Raymond 
Robins."  "  What !  Raymond  Robins,  that  uplifter,  that  Roosevelt 
shouter  ?  T\Tiat  is  he  doing  on  this  mission  ?  "  He  had  been  engaged 
in  trying  to  nominate  Mr.  Root  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  engaged 
in  trying  to  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his  whole  setting  was  as 
different  from  mine  as  could  be;  and  in  the  first  meetings,  Senator, 
the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.  There  was  not  any 
sort  of  relation  anywhere  at  all.  But  he  had  that  thing  that  is  com- 
mon in  America  among  successful  business  men,  what  you  know. 
Senator,  " as  an  outdoor  mind";  a  mind  that  does  not  take  chatter; 
that  constantly  reaches  out  for  facts ;  that  has  had  to  do  that  to  be 
successful  in  business. 

This  man  went  to  Russia  with  all  the  associations  that  would  have 
made  him  an  easjr  prey  for  the  very  delightful  and  interesting  7  per 
cent.  He  was  wmed  and  dined  by  them;  he  went  to  their  meetings 
and  associated  with  them  generally ;  but  he  kept  that  outdoor  mind, 
and  he  reached  exactly  the  same  conclusion  on  the  situation  that  I  did 
from  the  outside.  I  do  not  deserve  any  credit  if  I  was  right  in  reach- 
ing that  conclusion,  because  I  was  kicked  into  it.  I  butted  my  nose 
and  my  shins  against  the  soviet  until  I  knew  it  was  there;  but  this 
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man  from  the  indoors  caught  the  range  of  the  situation  by  the  use  of 
real  intelligence. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  mission.  He  was  eager  in  desire  to  serve 
the  American  national  interests.  We  talked  it  over,  and  when  I  talk 
now  I  will  be  talking  venr  largely  thinra  that  he  put  into  my  mind. 
There  are  those  who  say  I  led  William  B.  Thompson.  Those  people 
do  not  know  William  B.  Thompson.  He  had  altogether  the  best  mind 
in  the  American  Red  Cross  mission.  He  thougnt  around  all  of  us. 
I  bear  this  testimony  in  this  presence  under  oath,  that  when  I  lost  the 
trail,  as  I  did  lose  the  trail  half  a  dozen  times  in  that  complex  situa- 
tion, he  called  me  in  and  said :  "  There  is  the  trail,  over  there.  Robins," 
aiid  in  every  instance  he  was  right.  He  had  one  of  those  periect  noses, 
like  a  pointer  dog  for  a  scent,  and  he  knew  where  it  was  running. 

He  said :  "  Now,  this  thing  is  cutting  deep,  is  it  not — ^this  thing  that 
is  going  through  Russia — ^this  defeatist  culture?"  I  said:  "Yes. 
Colonel ;  and  it  tends  to  disorganize  the  whole  Russian  social  fabric. 
He  said,  "Well,  what  about  the  allied  propaganda?"  I  said: 
"  Colonel,  that  is  worse  than  nothing."  The  allied  propaganda  at 
that  hour,  Senator  Overman,  was  this:  Pictures  and  written  words 
about  how  great  France  is,  how  tremendous  England  is,  how  over- 
whelming -finerica  is.  "  We  will  have  20,000  airplanes  on  the  front 
in  a  few  weeks.  In  a  few  months  we  will  have  4,000,000  soldiers.  We 
will  win  the  war  in  a  walk."  The  peasant  moujik  said :  "  Oh,  is  that 
so?  Well,  if  the  allies  are  ^oing  to  win  the  war  in  a  walk,  we  who 
have  been  fighting  and  working  a  long  time,  we  will  go  back  and  see 
the  folks  at  home  ";  and  the  real  effect  of  the  allied  propaganda  was 
to  weaken  the  morale  instead  of  strengthening  it,  if  I  am  any  judge 
of  the  facts. 

It  was  agreed  among  us  that  there  was  an  answer  that  was  close  to 
the  ground,  and  that  was  genuine — an  effort  to  interpret  this  to  revo- 
lutionary Russia,  cursed  by  the  Czar's  espousal  of  the  allied  cause,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  by  all  the  cross-currents  that  followed;  that 
although  it  was  not  possible  at  all,  I  knew,  to  get  that  massed  revohi- 
tionary  mind  to  think  as  we  thought  as  allies,  it  was  possible  to  ^t 
them  to  fight  Germany  to  save  the  revolution ;  and  if  they  served  tne 
cause  we  did  not  care  anything  about  what  they  thought,  and  we  said, 
"  This  is  the  situation :  We  have  got  to  interpret  the  holding  of  the 
front  and  the  defeat  of  German  militarist  autocracy  into  terms  of 
saving  the  revolution ;  and  it  happens  to  be  true.  We  have  got  to  say 
that  if  the  German  militarist  autocracy  wins,  the  Russian  revolution 
is  doomed.  We  have  got  to  picture  it  until  the  average  soldier  and 
peasant  sees  behind  the  German  bayonets  the  barons  and  feudal  land- 
lords coming  to  take  back  the  land ;  behind  the  German  bayonets  the 
feudal  masters  of  industry  coming  back  to  transmute  the  8  hours 
and  15  rubles  of  the  revolution  back  to  the  2  rubles  and  12  hours  of 
the  semislave  days  before  the  revolution  in  the  factories,  mills,  and 
mines.  We  have  got  to  have  them  see  that  behind  the  German 
bayoneti^  are  the  grand  dukes  coming  to  destroy  their  local  self- 
governing  Soviets  and  revolutionary  councils.  If  we  do  that,  we  can 
save  the  situation." 

In  the  second  or  third  conference  on  this  matter  the  question  of 
money  came  up.  It  was  a  large  enterprise.  "  How  are  you  going  to 
do  it  ? "  Well,  it  was  perfectly  apparent  that  you  could  not  do  it. 
There  was  no  machinery  to  do  it,  no  American  or  allied  bureau  to 
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do  it.  The  allies  shared  in  the  common  curse  of  the  autocracy  in 
the  mind  of  peasant  Russia.  It  had  to  be  Russian,  and  it  had  to  be 
revolutionary. 

There  was  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  that  time  Madam  Breshkovsky, 
that  old  and  yet  heroic  figure,  possibly  the  greatest  revolutionary 
figure  at  that  time.  Madam  Breshkovsky,  after  40  years  of  service 
in  Russia  for  the  revolution,  was  now  at  the  Winter  Palace  in  Petro- 
grad,  having  come  back  from  Siberia  in  a  triumphal  journey  with 
great  celebrations,  having  been  received  in  Petrograd  by  one  of  the 
greatest  gatherings  in  the  history  of  that  city— this  old  peasant 
woman  and  revolutionist  received  m  the  great  railroad  station  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Czar,  honored  by  the  ministers  of  the  government, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  She  was  now  in  the  Winter  Palace,  in  the 
grand  duke's  suite  that  looked  out  over  the  Neva  to  Peter  and  Paul 
where  she  had  been  three  years  a  prisoner.  It  was  a  dramatic,  a  tre- 
mendous, setting.  I  had  Known  her,  known  her  for  12  years,  known 
her  when  she  was  in  this  country ;  had  helped  her  in  some  of  her  work 
at  that  time.  I  knew  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky,  a  thoroughly  sincere  and 
genuine  revolutionist,  and  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  peasants'  co- 
operatives in  Russia. 

It  was  agreed  by  Col.  Thompson  that  there  should  be  organized  a 
committee  on  civic  education  for  free  Russia.  Madam  Breshkovsky 
should  be  chairman  of  the  committee ;  and  as  members  there  should 
be  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky;  Lazaroff,  the  Russian  revolutionist  who 
had  been  head  of  the  milk  station  or  dairy  in  Switzerland,  which  was 
really  an  underground  station  for  the  Russian  revolution,  for  many 
years,  and  well  known  with  credit  through  service  to  his  country: 
jSen.  Neuslakovsky,  the  most  trusted  member  of  Kerensky's  general 
staff,  who  was  in  active  cooperation  with  this  committee  from  the 
military  angle;  and  David  Soskice,  Kerensky's  private  secretary. 
They  were  to  form  the  committee  on  "  Civic  Education  in  Free  Rus- 
sia." The  program  was  this :  "  We  will  begin  by  buying  some  news- 
papers, and  with  other  publicity  we  will  prepare  simple  statements  in 
peasant  patois  and  in  the  general  terms  of  the  Russian  peasant's  and 
workingman's  mind,  by  Russian  peasants  and  workmen,  not  by  intel- 
ligentsia. We  well  send  into  the  ranks  and  into  the  peasant  villages 
this  new  gospel  of  fighting  German  militarist  autocracy ;  not  to  serve 
the  allies  out  to  serve  and  to  save  the  revolution." 

In  discussing  it,  the  question  of  money  was  brought  up,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  expensive  thing,  and  I  sug- 
gested that  we  could  not  start  with  less  than  6,000,000  rubles. 
There  was  no  money  in  the  embassies.  There  was  no  money  in 
the  missions.  William  B.  Thompson,  in  the  last  end  of  it,  ordered 
me  to  proceed;  and  when  I  suggested  that  it  was  a  large  amount 
of  money,  he  said :  "  You  will  have  a  credit  in  the  Petrograd 
branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  12,000,000  rubles."  We  had 
the  12,000,000  rubles,  and  that  12,000,000  rubles  came  from  the 
pocket  of  William  B.  Thompson,  out  of  his  private  fortune,  and 
is  the  money  that  has  been  heralded  in  America  as  having  been  spent 
for  the  Bolsheviki.  May  record  be  made  at  this  time  of  this  fact: 
William  B.  Thompson  never  spent  a  dollar  for  the  Bolsheviki 
at  any  time  or  place,  but  he  spent  a  million  dollars  of  his  own 
money  trying  to  prevent  the  Bolsheviki  from  getting  control  of 
Russia.    That  happens  to  be  true. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Colonel,  may  I  interrupt  you?  You  say  "12,000,000 
rubles."    What  was  the  exchange  value  of  a  ruble  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  varied  in  a  variety  of  ways — all  kinds  of  .ways. 
It  ran  up  to  one  kind  of  exchange  and  another,  but  the  actual,  legal 
exchange  fixed  by  the  government,  by  Kerensky's  own  request,  was 
obviated  in  this  ease,  and  we  got  down  to  the  actual  value.  In  other 
words,  the  ruble  was  not  worth  as  much  in  its  transfer  as  it  would 
have  been  in  ordinary  proceedings. 

Senator  Overman.  Something  like  a  million  dollars,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

We  at  once  went  to  work.  It  was  known  that  a  gi*eat  deal  of  this 
work  had  to  be  done  personally ;  that  so  much  of  Russia  was  illit- 
erat-e  that  you  could  not  by  the  printed  word  or  even  by  pictures  carry 
your  story.  You  had  to  carry  it  by  word  of  mouth.  Madam  Bresh- 
kovsky's  connections  and  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky's  connections  and  our 
relation  to  the  general  staff  enabled  us  to  release  this  man  in  this 
barracks,  and  that  man  in  that  regiment,  and  that  man  in  that  com- 
pany, and  this  peasant  in  this  village — release  them  for  propaganda 
purposes  and  turn  them  loose  on  the  situation.  We  had  better  than 
800  persons,  men  and  women,  tried  revolutionists,  vouched  for  by 
Madam  Breshkovsky  and  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky,  turned  loose  into 
the  situation.  The  American  Government  was  then  cabled,  through 
the  Red  Cross — probably  gentlemen  here  will  know  the  exact  facts — 
asking  for  a  million  dollars  in  10  days,  and  $3,000,000  a  month  for 
3  months,  to  carry  forward  this  enterprise. 

Senator  Sterling.  Col.  Robins,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  there? 
Just  what  did  this  educational  work  include? 

Mr.  Robins.  Simply  the  interpretation  to  the  revolutionary  group, 
to  the  army,  and  to  the  peasant  villages  of  how  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  the  saving  of  the  revolution  it  was  to  keep  the  front  and  defeat 
the  German  militarist  autocracy. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  see. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  that  was  necessary  for  their  purposes,  not  ours. 
It  happened  that  it  was  helpful  for  ours,  but  for  theirs  it  was  perfectly 
clear. 

Senator  Sterling.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Robins.  We  got  a  response  to  that  cable  some  tinae  three  weeks 
after  the  cable  was  sent — an  equivocal  response,  Senator — ^indicating 
that  there  was  some  question  about  such  a  program,  and  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  would  be  sent  over 
there  to  inquire  into  whether  or  not  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do.  We 
sent  urgent  cables  in  relation  to  that  situation.  The  fact  is  that  after 
that  response  came  we  curtailed  and  withdrew  our  extension  pro- 
gram, necessarily,  waiting  for  the  approval  of  our  G;overnment,  we 
did  not  want  to  do  anything  that  the  Government  did  not  want  us 
to  do,  even  though  we  felt  it  was  tremendously  urgent,  and  when  the 
agent  of  the  Government  reached  there  the  Bolsheviki  had  been  in 
command  of  the  works  for  better  than  two  weeks. 

I  have  here  a  cable  which  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee 
at  this  point,  which  I  think  shows  that  >ve  were  not  in  doubt  as  to 
the  situation.    Here  is  the  cable : 

Following  message  signed  Thompson  for  Davis  on  National  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters October  seventh  only  by  desperate  efforts  present  Qovernment  was  all 
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Rassian  Democratic  conference  just  adjourned  prevented  from  being  controlled 
by  Maximalists  whose  leaders  Influenced  by  German  propaganda  are  openly 
advocating  Immediate  peace.  Maximalists  now  actively  seeking  to  control  all 
Russian  congress  of  workmen's  and  soldiers'  deputies  meeting  here  this  month. 
If  they  succeed  will  form  new  government  with  disastrous  results  probably 
leading  to  separate  peace.  We  are  using  every  resource  but  must  have  Imme- 
diate support  or  all  efforts  may  be  too  late.  We  who  are  here  can  not  conceive 
how  the  responsibility  for  failure  to  act  in  this  situation  can  willingly  be 
assumed  by  any  American  unless  the  United  States  contemplating  negotiations 
for  an  early  peace. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  from  Col.  Thompson,  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNs.  Yes,  sir ;  the  second  commander  of  the  Red  Cross  mis- 
sion in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  whom  was  that  addressed? 

Mr.  Robins.  To  the  Government,  through  the  Red  Cross. 

In  the  development  of  the  situation,  the  growth  of  the  soviet  power 
was  so  apparent,  so  manifest  at  all  points,  that  some  of  us  who  wanted 
to  hold  that  front  at  any  hazard  believed  that  the  soviet,  by  reason 
of  its  culture  and  by  reason  of  its  revolutionary  character,  however 
alien  it  might  be  to  the  general  allies'  cause,  would  be  alien  to  the 
German  militarist  autocracy,  and  could  be  dealt  with  on  that  basis. 
We  did  not  care  what  it  might  say,  if  what  it  did  was  useful  to 
the  situation. 

In  talking  the  matter  over  it  was  suggested  that  Kerensky  might 
nccept  the  soviet,  which  was  the  real  outdoor  power  in  Russia,  and 
that  in  that  acceptance  the  provisional  government  might  be  founded 
upon  the  real  new  social  control,  the  revolutionary  mass  in  Russia, 
and  that  we  might  tide  over  the  situation.  At  this  hour  Tcheidze 
w  as  the  president  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  the  soviet  of  the  imperial 
cit^j  and  the  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  all-Russian 
Soviet,  and  the  warm  supporter  and  friend  of  Kerensky.  If  Kerensky 
could  say  what  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  said,  he  could  yet  win.  There 
were  just  five  words  that  won  the  Soviets  of  Russia  for  the  Bolshevik 
policy.  Those  five  words  were,  "All  power  to  the  soviet."  I^et  me 
illustrate. 

When  I  went  into  Russia  the  mensheviki,  bitter  opponents  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  were  in  majority  in  every  soviet  in  Russia.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  being  competently  led  by  discerning  politicians,  whatever  else 
they  were,  said,  "All  power  to  the  soviet,"  and  on  those  five  words 
they  took  possession  of  Russia. 

Well,  that  was  perfectlv  apparent.  The  power  was  there.  There 
were  only  two  things  in  Russia — either  the  soviet  or  the  old  regime. 
Now,  you  might  not  like  the  soviet,  but  the  old  regime,  always  rest- 
ing back  on  some  force,  if  their  own  rifles  were  taken  away  from  them 
would  have  to  rest  on  foreign  rifles,  and  the  nearest  foreign  rifles  were 
German  rifles,  and  they  were  used  for  German  commercial,  financial, 
industrial  penetration,  and  they  would  cooperate  with  the  Germans 
if  it  came  to  a  test  between  the  peasants  and  the  workingmen  and 
themselves,  as  was  evidenced  when  Miliukoff  and  the  cadets — sincere 
and  patriotic  men  in  the  first  instance — ^finally  went  down  to  Kiev 
and  cooperated  with  the  Grermans  rather  than  stand  with  the  revolu- 
tionary workmen  and  peasant  soldiers  of  Russia. 

That  is  what  we  saw  there.  We  saw  a  situation  in  which  the  front 
would  be  opened,  by  men  who  did  not  intend  it  at  the  start,  by  the 
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mere  drift  of  affairs.  To  maintain  themselves  against  the  revolu- 
tionary workers  and  peasants  they  would  have  to  side  with  the  Ger- 
raan  power ;  and  so  we  said,  "  Our  interest  here  is  with  the  soviet  for 
the  time  being,  inevitably  if  it  comes  to  a  showdown  between  the 
reaction  and  the  soviet." 

Kerensky  at  this  point  in  one  of  the  conferences  said  something 
like  this,  "Why  won't  the  allies  really  understand  Bussia?  They 
force  mo  to  talk  western  European  liberalism  two-thirds  of  the 
time  for  their  benefit,  while  I  have  to  talk  Russian  Slavic  socialism 
one-third  of  the  time  for  the  sake  of  living  24  hours";  and  the. 
crucifixion  between  this  indoor,  formal  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
extraordinary  outdoor  Russian  situation  on  the  other  was  what 
crucified  Kerensky  and  his  provisional  government;  and  Kerensky 
was  a  sincere  friend  of  the  allies,  a  sincere  friend  of  revolutionary 
Russia,  and  a  man  who  would  have  worked  out  a  moderate  socialistic 
program. 

May  I  get  before  the  committee — ^because  what  people  say  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  what  actually  occurs,  if  we  can  get  to  the 
facts — ^may  I  state  this,  as  revealing  just  how  that  indoor  mind 
worked  in  Russia  and  how  it  was  moved  into  conflict  with  the  actual 
situation  again  and  again.  A  conference  took  place  on  the  3d  of  No- 
,^ember,  1917,  in  the  office  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  the  special 
^private  office  of  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  commander  on  that 
ate.  That  conference  was  called  because  the  spreading  power  of 
the  Soviet  and  its  contest  against  the  provisional  government  for 
position  after  position,  in  which  it  won  every  contest,  practically, 
showed  us  what  the  situation  was.  I  at  this  time  had  secret  agents 
scattered  about  in  the  different  regiments  and  barracks.  There  was 
one  particular  unit  that  was  of  master  importance  in  the  situation. 
It  was  the  armored-tank  corps.  I  need  not  say  in  this  presence  that 
where  armored  machine-gun  tanks  and  armored  tanks  carrying 
3-inch  cannon  go,  whichever  side  they  go  with,  where  there  is  not 
big  artillery  to  meet  them,  is  the  way  the  power  runs.  I  had  kept 
a  window  in  that  corps  for  some  time.  A  man  who  was  in  my 
employ  and  drove  one  of  those  cars  came  to  me  one  morning  and 
said,  "We  had  a  meeting  last  night.  The  corps  is  almost  evenly 
divided  between  support  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  support  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  but  it  is  a  hundred  per  cent  for  support  of 
the  soviet " ;  and  that  was  practically  the  situation.  Well,  we  knew 
that  the  Bolsheviki  were  going  to  maneuver  the  play  until  they  would 
liave  the  soviet  future  in  front  of  them;  and  so,  in  defending  the 
soviet,  they  would  take  the  rifles,  and  if  that  hour  ever  came  it  was 
apparent  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Humes.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Colonel?  You  said  that  con- 
ference was  February  3, 1917.    You  meant  1918,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  I  meant  1917.  Did  I  say  February?  I 
meant  November.  Thank  you  for  correcting  me.  May  I  be  corrected 
at  that  point — November  3,  1917? 

Senator  Neuson.  It  could  not  be  February,  because  that  was 
before  the  Kerensky  revolution. 

Mr.  Robins.  Quite  right,  sir. 

In  this  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  Kerensky 
government  and  of  getting  the  allied  group,  if  possible,  to  cooperate 
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in  a  possible  bridge  between  Kerensky  and  the  soviet  power  in 
Russia — the  provisional  government  and  the  soviet  power — ^there 
met  in  that  conference  Gen.  Knox,  chief  of  the  British  military  mis- 
sion in  Russia  and  military  attach^  of  the  British  Embassy  at  retro- 
grad,  an  able,  patriotic,  sincere  general,  used  to  "  those  people  that 
know  not  the  law,"  used  to  India  and  to  Egypt,  a  fine  expression  of 
the  mailed-fist  end  of  the  situation,  thoroughly  sincere  and  thor- 
oughly patriotic,  in  my  judgment ;  Gen.  Neiszelle,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion.for  the  French  Government  in  Russia,  head  of  its  military 
•mission,  military  attach^  of  its  embassy;  Gen.  William  V.  Judson, 
in  the  same  position  for  the  American  Government  in  Russia ;  Gen. 
Neuslakovsky ;  David  Soskice ;  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  and  my- 
self.   I  was  there  simply  as  a  sort  of  orderly  for  Col.  Thompson. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  Trotzky  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  you  mentioned  Trotzky's  name  just 
now. 

Mr.  Robins.  No  ;  Gen.  Neuslakovsky.  You  misunderstood  me. 
Senator.    Trotsky  was  outside  the  breastworks  in  those  days. 

Col.  Thompson  is  a  man  of  very  few  words.  He  is  a  person  who 
does  things  rather  than  talks  about  them.  He  said,  in  a  very  brief 
statement,  what  we  were  there  for.  Gen.  Knox  then  took  the  floor 
and  he  began  to  denounce  the  feebleness  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, the  failures  of  Kerensky,  his  incompetence;  he  should  have 
killed  Lenine  and  Trotzky;  he  should  have  shot  the  Bolshevists. 
Well,  as  there  were  probably  several  million  of  them,  that  was  quite  a 
little  job.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  things  that  we  all  knew  and 
deplored  just  as  much  as  he  did,  but  it  was  all  downstream. 

He  sat  down  and  Gen.  Neiszelle  took  the  floor,  and  anything  that 
had  been  left  out  of  Gen.  Knox's  statement  was  not  left  out  of  Gen. 
Neiszelle's.  He  just  ripped  the  Russian  situation,  Kerensky  and 
the  army,  up  and  down — and  they  deserv^ed  a  certain  amount  of  rip- 
ping. Senator.  He  talked  about  the  Tarnapol  disaster;  he  talked 
about  that  miserable  situation,  and  finally  wound  up  with  something 
about  Russian  soldiers  being  cowardly  yellow  dogs.  Well,  you  can 
imagine  what  that  did  to  a  Russian  general.  Flushed  and  humili- 
ated, he  leaves.  Mr.  Soskice,  just  recovering  from  pneumonia,  is 
almost  helpless.  And  then  we  are  just  this  group  together  of  allies, 
nothing  done,  two  hours  and  a  half  spent  in  perfectly  good  down- 
stream talk.  Gen.  Knox  turns  to  me  and  says :  "  I  am  not  interested 
in  stabilizing  Kerensky.  I  do  not  believe  in  Kerensky  and  his  gov- 
ernment. It  is  incompetent  and  inefficient  and  worthless.  You  are 
wasting  Thompson's  money."  I  said, "  Well,  if  I  am,  the  colonel  knows 
all  about  it."  He  continued:  "  You  ought  to  have  been  with  Komi- 
loff."  I  said,  "Well,  General,  vou  were  with  Korniloff";  and  he 
flushed,  because  he  knew  that  I  knew  that  English  officers  had  been 
put  in  Russian  uniforms  in  some  of  the  English  tanks  to  follow  up 
the  Korniloff  advance,  and  very  nearly  opened  fire  on  the  Kor- 
niloff forces  when  they  refused  to  advance  from  Pskov,  and  a 
food  twist  had  come  into  the  allied  situation  in  consequence, 
said,  "  We  could  not  have  added  a  whole  lot  to  the  Korniloff  ad- 
venture, could  we?"  He  said,  "Well,  that  may  have  been  prema- 
ture, but  the  only  thing  in  Russia  to-day  is  Soninkov  Kaledines  " — 
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Kaledines,  a  Cossack  general — ''  and  a  military  dictatorship.  These 
people  have  got  to  have  a  whip  over  them."  I  said,  "  General,  you 
may  get  a  dictatorship  of  a  very  different  character."  He  said,  "  You 
mean  this  Trotzky-Lenine-Bolshevik  stuff — ^this  soap-box  stun  ?  "  I 
said,  "  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean."  He  said,  "  Col.  Robins,  you  are 
not  a  military  man;  vou  do  not  know  anything  about  military  af- 
fairs. Military  men  know  what  to  do  with  that  kind  of  stuff.  We 
stand  them  up  and  shoot  them."  I  said,  "Yes;  if  you  catch  them 
you  do." 

Senator  Sterwnc;.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  what  were  the 
activities  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  at  the  tniie  you  were  holding  this 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Spi*eading  the  formula  of  the  powers  of  the  all- 
Kussian  soviet;  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  all-Russian  soviet 
would  take  over  the  government ;  that  we  must  relieve  the  situation ; 
that  we  must  distribute  the  lands  to  the  peasants  and  stop  the  sol- 
diers and  workmen  of  the  world  from  fighting  in  the  imperialistic 
wai-s,  and  stuff  of  that  sort.  I  said  to  him,  "  I  think  you  are  facing 
another  sort  of  dictatorship.  I  admit,  general,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  military  affairs,  but  I  know  something  about  folk;  I 
have  been  working  among  them  all  my  life.  I  have  been  out  in  Rus- 
sia, and  I  think  that  you  are  facing  a  folk  situation."  That  confer- 
ence closed,  and  nothing  was  done,  and  these  gentlemen  went  out 
of  it  much  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  "What  was  yesterday  will  be 
to-mori'ow." 

The  following  Monday — ^not  a  week  later,  but  the  following  Mon- 
day— the  Bolsheviki  took  the  arsenal  and  the  fortress  of  Peter  and 
Paul  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  on  Tuesday  they  took  over  the 
telephone  and  telegi'aph  stations,  and  on  Wednesday  they  took  the 
Nikolaiev  railroad  station,  and  on  Wednesday  night  they  stormed 
and  carried  the  Winter  Palace  and  made  prisoners  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  government  who  had  not  escapecf. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  at  2  a.  m.  they  convened  the  second  all- 
Russian  soviet  and  passed  the  decree  making  distribution  of  all  the 
land  to  the  peasants,  the  most  definite  and  necessary  demand  in  the 
mind  of  revolutionary  Russia,  the  decree  giving  control  of  the  fac- 
tories and  industries  to  the  workmen,  the  decree  placing  all  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  soviet,  this  revohitionary  body  to  be 
recognized  as  the  supreme  governmental  power,  and  fourth,  a  de- 
cree offering  general  democratic  peace  to  the  world.  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  were  elected  to  their  positions  of  influence  and  power  in  the 
government.  Other  agents  of  the  people  were  elected  as  coni- 
missai-s,  the  actual  group,  Senator,  that  has  had  power  in  domestic 
European  Russia  from  that  hour  to  this.  This  complete  change  of 
the  center  of  public  power  in  Russia  took  place  absolutely  without 
any  more  real  sense  of  what  was  behind  it  than  is  revealed  by  the 
situation  and  facts  of  the  conference  that  I  have  just  related. 

Now,  Senators,  we  were  faced  with  a  very  diiRcult  situation.  At 
one  hour  when  we  were  beginning  this  propaganda  to  stabilize 
Kerensky  and  oppose  the  Bolsheviki,  Col.  Thompson  called  me  in. 
and  it  being  a  military  organization  I  was  standing  at  attention,  and 
he  said,  "Maj.  Robins,  do  you  know  what  this  means?  "  I  said,  "I 
think  it  means  the  onlv  real  chance  to  save  this  situation,  Colonel." 
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He  said,  "No;  I  mean,  do  you  know  what  it  means  to  you?"  I  said* 
"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  He  said,  "  It  means  that  if  we  fail  you  get 
shot."  I  said,  "That  is  all  right.  Better  men,  younger  men,  and 
therefore  men  with  more  to  lose  than  I  have  got  to  lose,  are  getting 
shot  every  day  on  the  western  front " ;  and  I  said,  "  Colonel,  if  I  get 
shot,  you  will  get  hung."  He  was  smoking  ail  the  time,  and  he  said, 
"  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  are  damn  right." 

That  was  the  situation  we  were  in.  We  had  made  a  definite  attempt 
to  support  Kerensky,  who  was  now  overthrown.  I  had  men  out  on 
the  western  front  looking  after  certain  parts  of  that  situation,  sur- 
reptitiously, disgiiised.  I  saw  Kerensky  in  the  field,  and  I  saw  his 
troops  abandon  him  in  the  field  at  Tatchina.  I  heard  the  appeal  that 
was  made  to  his  men  asking  them  if  they  would  fight  against  their 
brothers  in  arms,  their  Russian  comrades;  asking  them  if  they  would 
support  Kerensky,  the  servant  of  the  imperialistic  allies,  as  they 
called  him;  if  they  would  continue  their  fight  against  the  working 
men  of  other  nations.  I  saw  company  after. company  crumble.  I 
went  back  to  my  chief  and  I  said,  "  Chief,  we  have  got  to  move  pretty 
fast."  I  told  him,  "  Several  things  are  clear  in  this  complex  situa- 
tion. The  first  is  that  Kerensky  is  as  dead  as  yesterday's  7,000  years." 
No  one  had  been  more  loyal  toward  him,  no  one  had  spent  so  much 
of  his  private  personal  money  for  Kerensky's  government,  as  Col. 
William  B.  Thompson.  We  all  in  the  Red  Cross  had  done  our  best 
for  the  provisional  government.  We  refused  now  to  blind  ourselves. 
We  agreed  and  said,  "All  that  is  over.  This  idea  that  Kerensky  is 
going  to  build  up  an  army  somewhere  and  come  back  against  soviet 
Russia  is  all  bunk.  The  idea  that  Moscow  is  going  to  rise  up  and 
come  against  the  all-Russian  soviet — the  Holy  City  and  the  bour- 
geois— ^that  is  all  bunk.  There  is  not  anything  in  that.  The  idea  that 
the  Cossacks  are  coming  up  f  i*om  the  Don  ip  all  bunk.  They  will 
never  get  here  from  the  Don.  There  are  too  many  peasants  with 
rifles  in  between.  The  idea  that  the  White  Guard  is  coming  down 
from  Finland  to  save  us,  that  stuff  is  bunk.  This  group  that  are  run- 
ning this  show  at  Smolny  are  going  to  run  the  show  for  quite  a  while 
longer."  We  did  not  know  how  long,  but  long  enough  to  determine 
and  condition  Russia  in  the  world  war.  Now,  we  were  up  to  the 
point  as  to  whether  there  was  anything  useful  to  Russia  and  helpful 
to  the  allied  cause  that  could  be  done  with  the  Russian  soviet.  "  That 
is  our  situation,  and  we  have  got  to  elect  very  quickly.  We  have  got 
supplies  here.  We  have  got  to  have  guards  and  protection  over  those 
supplies.  The  Kerensky  credentials  and  the  Kerensky  authority  are 
gone.  Those  supplies  may  be  looted  to-morrow  as  counter-revolu- 
tionary supplies,  because  of  our  support  of  Kerensky.  We  have  to 
move  quickly." 

At  that  hour,  again,  the  7  per  cent  mind  was  apparent  in  the  whole 
city.  Senators  and  gentlemen,  you  know  what  the  7  per  cent  mind 
said.  You  have  had  it  here  in  America.  They  said:  "These  are 
thieves  and  murderers  and  German  agents,  and  they  will  only  last 
three  weeks  or  six  weeks  at  most.  They  will  be  swept  aside,  and  we 
will  have  Miliukov  and  Gutchkov  and  Rodzianko  and  Shidlovsky, 
and  the  nice  respectable  cadets  whom  we  can  do  business  with.  There 
never  was  any  foundation  in  outside  Russian  facts  for  this  opinion, 
but  it  was  honestly  believed  in  certain  quarters,  around  the  tea  tables 
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in  the  palaces,  and  our  people  and  most  of  the  allies  believed  it,  and 
their  position  was,  as  it  were,  to  draw  their  skirts  about  them  and 
stand  off  on  one  side  and  say,  "  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
wicked  government.    They  will  only  last  a  little  while." 

We  saw  the  situation  differently.  We  saw  them  as  the  actual 
power  in  Bussia.  At  the  conference  we  had  I  made  a  statement  that 
was  reduced  to  writing:  "Here  are  180,000,000  folks;  they  inhabit 
one-sixth  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  vast  natural  resources,  with  a 
great  deal  of  available  raw  material,  right  here.  Admit  that  the 
Kaiser  has  got  the  jump  on  us  at  this  point  in  the  game.  We  mean 
right  by  Russia;  we  mean  freedom  and  cooperation  and  fair  play. 
Germany  means  wrong  by  Russia;  she  means  domination,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  order,  militarism,  autocratic  domination. 
Suppose  they  are  German  crooks  and  thieves  in  the  government  at 
Smolny.  For  the  moment  they  have  the  power.  Can  we  not  work 
with  this  thing,  and  finally  bring  out  the  better  purposes  of  these 
folks,  who  are  kindly,  worthy  people  in  the  main  ?  Can  we  not  deal 
with  these  men?  Are  there  not  as  good  brains  under  American  hats 
as  under  German  helmets?  Let  us  not  abandon  this  land,  but  let  us 
work  through  those  that  are  in  power  and  have  got  the  rifles  behind 
them.  Whatever  is  done  in  Russia  for  quite  awhile  has  got  to  be 
done  with  these  people." 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  hope  to  accomplish  by  going  in 
with  this  gang? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will  tell  you,  Senator.  It  was  said  at  that  time 
that  they  were  criminals,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other  charge  was 
made.  I  said,  "  Suppose  they  are ;  some  of  us  have  been  in  politics 
and  dealt  with  American  political  bosses,  and  if  there  is  anyone  more 
corrupt  or  worse  in  Smolny  than  some  of  our  crooks,  then  they  are 
some  crooked,  that's  all !  We  will  take  our  chances,  and  see  what  can 
be  done." 

I  went  to  Smolny  and  into  Trotzky's  office.  We  had  certain  sup- 
plies in  Petrograd.  We  had  guards  around  those  supplies.  We  had 
to  protect  them  at  once.  I  wani^d  to  find  out  what  we  could  do-r-at 
least  what  he  said  we  could  do — and  then  I  would  test  what  he  said 
by  what  he  did,  and  then  I  would  have  a  judgment  on  Trotzlcy.  T 
went  into  his  office.  There  was  a  captain  standing  at  his  desk 
who  had  heard  me  speak  in  one  of  the  barracks  when  I  was  denounc- 
ing the  Bolsheviki  and  was  supporting  Kerensky.  When  I  went  in 
he  started  and  looked  at  me,  and  then  began  denouncing  me,  talking 
and  gesticulating  to  Trotzky,  saying  I  was  a  counter-revolutionist 
and  Kerenskyite.  Every  other  word  was  "  counter-revolution,  Keren- 
skyite."  I  put  up  my  hand  and  said  to  my  interpreter :  "  You  tell  the 
commissioner  not  to  be  under  any  delusions  in  regard  to  me.  I  was 
for  Kerensky.  I  came  to  Russia  to  help  the  Russian  people,  and  I 
found  Kerensky  as  president  of  the  revolutionary  government  ot 
Russia.  I  began  working  with  Kerensky  and  worfeea  with  him  for 
three  months,  so  far  as  I  nad  any  power.  I  did  my  best  to  keep  the 
commissioner  from  having  power."  At  this  Trotzky  bristled^  but 
before  he  could  answer  I  said :  "  Will  you  say  to  the  commissioner 
that  I  differ  from  some  men  I  know,  in  that  I  know  a  corpse  when  I 
see  one,  and  I  regard  the  provisional  government  as  dead,  and  I 
regard  the  commissioner  as  having  all  the  power  that  is  immediately 
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effective  now  in  Russia."  That  rather  sli^oothed  Trotzky  down.  I 
said,  "  You  will  say  to  the  commissioner  thdt  I  want  to  know  whether 
he  wants  the  American  Red  Cross  to  remain  in  Russia ;  whether  we 
can  serve  the  Russian  people  without  injury  to  our  national  interests, 
and  if  we  can  not,  if  we  have  got  to  get  out."  And  I  said,  "  That  is 
what  I  have  come  for,  to  get  a  clear  understanding  with  the  commis- 
sioner. So  far  as  I  know  the  commissioner's  domestic  program  I 
am  against  it,  but  it  is  none  of  my  business  what  happens  in  domestic 
Russia,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  it.  And  if  Kaladines, 
or  Korniloff,  or  the  Czar,  or  anyone  else,  had  the  power  that  the  com- 
missioner has  in  Russia  to-day,  I  would  be  talking  to  them." 

From  the  hour  that  I  made  this  statement  I  never  had  any  mis- 
understanding with  Leon  Trotzky.  He  said  he  wanted  us  to  stay. 
"  Well,  all  right.  Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  send  a  train  of  32 
cars  of  supplies  to  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Jassy,  in 
Roumania.  Will  you  give  us  cars,  franks,  Bolshevik  credentials,  to 
send  that  train  through? "  We  could  not,  in  sending  this  train  of 
supplies  to  Roumania,  by  any  interpretation,  aid  the  Germans.  If  it 
went  through,  it  showed  they  were  willing  to  let  something  go 
through  that  helped  a  group  honestly  fighting  the  Germans.  It 
showed  that  they  had  control  through  Bolshevik  Russia  to  get  the 
train  across.  It  showed  that  they  had  sufficient  power  of  protection 
to  save  that  train  from  being  looted  when  it  went  through  famine 
districts.  If  we  sent  our  people  there  with  this  train  ana  they  lost 
their  lives  and  we  lost  the  supplies,  it  was  war  work. 

They  gave  us  what  we  asked  and  we  sent  the  train.  It  reached  Jassy 
in  record  time,  without  a  pound  of  material  taken,  without  a  dollar  of 

?:raft,  under  the  guard  of  Bolshevik  rifles  and  under  a  Bolshevik 
rank.    That,  at  least,  was  a  good  thing. 

Now,  the  next  step — ^raw  materials  in  Russia.  There  were  lead, 
copper,  nickel,  platinum,  oils,  fats,  hides,  cotton,  and  wool,  all  oi 
great  moment  as  munition  materials  for  the  central  powers.  Imme- 
aiately,  here  is  Count  von  Mirbach  with  his  commission.  When  we 
faced  agents  of  the  German  foreign  office,  the  most  skillful  among 
the  secret  agents  of  the  central  Empires,  working  away  on  the  raw- 
material  situation,  I  said,  "We  must  make  a  move  there."  We 
stopped  50  cars  of  supplies  at  Viborg  and  held  them  there  until  they 
were  confiscated  under  the  Bolshevik  government,  because  the  rule  of 
embargo  against  supplies  going  into  tne  central  powers  was  still  not 
repealed,  nor  was  it  repealed  until  after  March  16, 1918.  We  stopped 
those  cars  and  got  that  stuff  confiscated.  "  Now,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  that  is  the  real  thing.    How  much  further  can  we  go?  " 

At  this  point  may  1  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  dealt  with  those 
men  on  the  theory  that  they  might  be  German  agents,  for  two  or 
three  months.  I  would  have  dealt  with  the  devil  in  an  hour  like  that 
if  we  could  save  the  situation  for  the  allied  cause  and  keep  raw  mate- 
rials out  of  Germany. 

Trotzky  and  Lenine  discovered  in  the  first  conference  we  had  with 
them  that  they  sensed  the  primary  situation  in  Russia,  which  was 
the  economic  paralysis  at  the  top  oi  the  Russian  economic  and  indus- 
trial life ;  that  no  government  could  stay  in  office  long  that  could  not 
feed  its  people;  and  at  once  they  began  talking  with  me  about  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  America,  never  for  one  moment  pretending 
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friendship  for  America,  never  for  a  moment  pretending  that  they 
were  not  engaged  in  a  revolutionary  enterprise  and  that  they  hoped 
to  reach  America  before  they  got  done;  but  in  the  meantime  we 
understood  that  we  were  better  enemies  of  our  enemies  than  anybody 
else  in  Kussia.  Think  of  it,  gentlemen — of  popularizing  the  idea  of 
fifiving  the  land  to  the  woniin^  Kusaian  and  German  peasants! 
What  does  that  do  to  the  Grerman  junker?  Think  of  popularizing  the 
idea  of  all  industrial  control  in  workingmen  in  Russia  and  Germany  1 
What  does  that  mean  to  Herr  Ballin,  Herr  Lohman,  and  Herr  Krupp, 
and  the  other  industrial  magnates  in  Germany  ?  Think  of  populariz- 
ing the  putting  of  all  political  power  into  the  hands  of  the  soviet 
locals !  What  does  that  mean  to  the  highly  centralized  power  of  the 
German  general  staff?  They  thought  we  would  know  and  understand 
that  their  culture  helped  us  against  the  German  military  autocracy. 
As  Trotzky  and  Lenine  said  to  me,  '^  If  you  will  send  over  men- to  take 
the  economic  leadership  in  this  country,  you  will  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  as  against  Germany.  Germany  has  not  been  running  this 
show  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Germans  are  out  of  it.  In  the 
meantime  you  will  get  this  economic  advantage,  and  in  the  meantime 
we  will  feed  our  folks  " ;  and  I  got  the  idea  that  they  were  fearful 
of  the  failure  of  bread.  That  was  all  they  were  afraid  of.  I  said, 
*^  I  am  glad  that  we  can  work  with  this  thing  and  check  this  raw 
materialgoing  into  the  central  powers.  If  we  can  get  control  of  the 
economic  resources  of  Kussia,  we  will  be  having  a  really  merry  time, 
and  we  are  in  the  position,  if  it  comes  to  a  show-down,  of  at  least  pre- 
venting anybody  else  from  coming  in  here." 

Here  was  Mirbach  with  his  commission,  eager  to  get  command  of 
thf^  economic  situation  in  Kussia.  Here  was  America,  the  only  other 
source  of  supply  for  leadership  of  the  economic  situation.  There 
had  been  prepared  a  Red  Cross  map,  carefully  marking  out,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  facts,  the  centers  of  surplus  and  centers  of  deficit  in 
primary  food  supply — ^bread  and  meat — throughout  European  Kus- 
sia, showing  that  with  30  days  of  work  under  a  directing  mind  that 
knew  how  to  get  oil  out  of  the  ground  with  no  more  machinery — ^with 
nothing  more  than  was  lying  outdoors  in  Russia,  30  days  simultane- 
ously in  the  Baku  oil  region,  and  the  same  number  of  days  of  action 
under  the  mind  that  knew  how  to  get  the  coal  out  of  .the  ground  in 
the  Donetz  and  other  coal  fields,  directing  work,  and  then  60  days  of 
transportation  with  the  use  of  the  cars  and  locomotives  there  in  Rus- 
sia, we  had  solved  the  problem  of  primary  food  supply  and  could 
have  fed  all  Russia.  This  had  bfeen  partly  prepared  for  tne  Kerensky 
situation.  One  day  in  a  conference — ^I  am  talKing  to  Trotzky,  now — 
He  said,  ''  You  are  interested  in  stopping  raw  materials  from  going 
into  the  central  empires."  They  knew  that  we  knew  what  condition 
the  army  was  in.  He  said,  "  You  can  put  your  officers  on  the  frontier 
to  enforce  the  embargo."  I  said,  "All  the  American  officers?  "  He 
said,  "AU  the  allied  officers." 

Senator  Stermno.  All  the  allied  officers? 

Mr.  Robins.  All  the  allied  officers.  I  stopped,  and  I  said,  "  You 
know  I  am  in  great  comfort  here,  and  I  am  not  a  diplomat  and  not  a 
general,  and  I  have  no  past  and  no  future,  and  I  can  afford  to  be  as 
Ignorant  as  I  please — as  I  reall]^  am.  Frankly,  I  do  not  understand 
your  proposition.    In  our  American  language,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  this 
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lias  *  got  something  on  it.'  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  will  let 
lis  put  our  officers  on  the  frontier  and  enforce  the  embargo  ?  Germany 
needs  raw  materials  and  you  need  manufactured  products.  You  do 
not  care  anything  about  America.  You  are  against  the  Grerman 
autocracy,  but  you  care  about  supporting  your  revolution  here,  and 
you  need  these  manufactured  products."  He  said, "  Col.  Bobins,  it  is 
quite  simple.  This  is  the  situation :  We  have  offered  general  demo- 
cratic peace  to  the  world — ^no  annexations,  no  contributions,  self-de- 
termination of  nationalities.  Germany  has  recognized  this  govern- 
ment in  the  conference  we  are  going  to  have  at  Brest.  We  are  go- 
ing to  stir  up  the  comrades  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  force  their  mili- 
taristic Government  to  give  us  democratic  peace.  We  are  going  to  stir 
up  the  comrades  in  America  and  in  France  to  force  your  imperial- 
istic and  capitalistic  Governments  to  come  into  the  conference."  I 
smiled.  He  said,  "  We  will  continue  this  conference  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  some  time  we  will  have  to  make  peace  with  the  central 
powers  because  of  the  economic  condition  of  Brussia  as  well  as  the 
military  condition  in  Russia,  to  give  us  a  breathing  space ;  but  I  will 
never  sign  any  peace  but  a  democratic  peace.  It  will  have  to  be  no 
annexations,  no  contributions,  and  self-determination  of  nationali- 
ties." And  it  is  of  record  in  the  peace  conference  at  Brest  that  he 
kept  his  agreement  I  was  satisfied  that  he  would  prolong  the  Brest 
conference  as  long  as  possible  for  another  reason,  of  which  he  did  not 
speak.  I  was  satisfieii  of  this  because  of  what  I  knew  of  him.  I 
thought  by  this  time  that  I  knew  some  characteristics  of  this  extraor- 
dinary Jew.  Let  us  look  at  him  a  moment ;  38  years  old ;  a  Russian 
Hebrew,  revolutionist  exile;  orator,  gifted  above  any  man  I  have 
ever  known  as  a  platform  speaker ;  can  do  more  with  a  mass  of  people 
than  any  speaker  I  have  ever  heard,  and  I  have  known  most  of  the 
speakers  of  my  time. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  an  educated  man? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  a  thoroughly  educated  man.  He  has,  though,  the 
weaknesses  of  his  gifts.  He  is  a  sort  of  prima  donna.  In  hours  of  suc- 
cess he  is  unreasonable,  heady,  high-handed ;  and  in  moment  of  failure 
he  is  moody,  gloomy,  irascible,  and  lacking  in  steadfast  patience  and 
steady  nervel  I  personally  have  always  nad  a  question  mark  over 
Trotzky ;  a  question  as  to  what  he  will  do;  a  question  as  to  where  he 
will  be  found  at  certain  times  and  places,  because  of  his  extreme  ego^ 
and  the  arrogance,  if  you  please,  of  the  ego.  I  knew  Trotzky^  would 
prolong  the  conference  and  continue  it  as  long  as  possible,  because  it 
was  the  fullest  expression  of  his  ego  that  he  had  ever  had.  He  was 
the  center  of  the  world,  he  thought,  while  that  went  on.  He  spoke 
to  a  larger  audience  than  he  had  ever  spoken  to  before  or  could  hope 
to  speak  to  again ;  so  that  I  said  that  that  conference  would  be  pro- 
longed, resting  it  on  the  personality  of  the  man  who  had  the  greatest 
f ootlight  opportunity  of  his  time.  Trotzky  went  on  to  say,  "  When 
we  get  to  the  place  where  we  have  to  make  terms  with  the  centra] 
powers  they  can  not  afford  to  make  a  democratic  peace  with  revolu- 
tionary Russia,  burdened  as  we  are  by  our  economic  and  military 
situation.  The  Germans  can  not  make  a  democratic  peace  with  us. 
Col.  Robins,  no  annexations,  no  indemnities,  self-determination  of 
nationalities.  Forty  years  of  culture,  40  years  of  Treitschke,  40 
years  of  might  makes  right,  are  entirely  against  it.    The  whole  junker 
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and  militaristic  class  are  involved  against  it.  If  they  make  peaie 
with  their  weakest  enemy,  after  three  years  of  blood  and  slaughter 
and  wasted  treasure,  the  militaristic  domination  is  over." 

Senator  Sterling.  This  is  the  language  of  Trotsky? 
'  Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir.  "  Nevertheless,  people  do  what  they  can  not 
do,  if  they  have  to.  If,  by  the  time  we  reach  peace  negotiations  with 
the  central  powers  for  separate  peace,  we  have  stirred  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  comrades  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  make  the  German  Govern- 
ment afraid  to  go  back  on  its  pronunciamento  of  the  9th  of  July. 
1917,  when  the  German  Government  offered  democratic  peace — a 
camouflage — and  if  we  can  add  to  that  the  great  need  for  raw  materials, 
then  the  German  General  Staff  may  give  Russia  a  fair  peace.  They 
will  never  do  it  if  they  can  get  the  raw  materials  without  the  peace- 
Now  do  you  see  why  I  am  willing  to  put  your  officers  of  the  allied 
force  out  on  the  frontier  to  enforce  the  embargo?"  I  thought  I 
saw  then,  and  I  think  I  see  now,  that  it  was  a  perfectly  selfish  and 
understandable  situation,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  friendship 
for  America  or  for  the  allies.  It  was  carrying  forward  his  policy  to 
an  understandable  end.  We  went  to  the  representatives  of  the  allied 
military  missions  and  urged  that  we  enter  into  negotiations  at  that 
time  with  Trotzky  to  that  end.  It  seemed  to  me,  inasmuch  as  the 
army  was  rotten,  inasmuch  as  the  raw  materials  of  Russia  were  the 
great  need  of  the  central  powers,  that  it  was  the  wise  move.  If  we 
put  our  men  on  the  frontier  and  our  /nen  were  killed,  then  we  knew 
where  we  were;  we  had  an  acknowledged  situation.  If  they  were  not 
killed,  we  stopped  raw  materials  from  going  into  the  central  empires. 
Gentlemen  of  the  allied  missions  threw  up  their  hands  and  said: 
"  What !  Work  with  this  German  agent,  thief  and  murderer  govern- 
ment? Nothing  doing!  And,  anyhow,  Robins,  we  might  think  of  it 
if  they  had  any  real  power,  but  they  have  not.  They  will  not  last  but 
three  months  longer.  We  understand  so-and-so  " ;  and  then  they  went 
on  with  some  stupid  talk — some  of  this  7  per  cent  chat — and  they 
stood  off  on  the  side;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history — ^will  be  when  it  is 
written — that  the  American  general  who  was  in  favor  of  our  position 
in  the  conference  of  Friday,  the  3d  of  November,  because  he  had  been 
in  Russia  long  enough,  first  as  observer  for  America  and  the  American 
Armjr  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  then  sent  over  to  Russia  by  the 
President  as  a  member  of  the  Root  mission,  sent  over  there  because  of 
his  military  Imowledge,  the  chief  of  the  American  military  mission — 
Gen.  William  B.  Judson 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  his  view  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
you  have  jnst  expressed  here? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  he  would  be  in  accord  with 
my  whole  view.  .  The  general  can  speak  for  himself.  But  he  was  in 
favor  of  dealing  with  Trotsky  as  the  vital  power,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  Russia  at  that  time.  He  went  to  see  him,  and  because  he  went  to 
see  Trotzky  in  order  to  arrange  to  prevent  raw  materials  from  going 
into  the  Central  Em|)ites,  he  was  summarily  recalled  to  this  country. 

I  was  handling  supplies  and  getting  trains  and  doing  other  useful 
things.  There  was  no.  debate  about  the  things  that  I  was  doing  being 
acAually  useful ;  it  was  only  that  they  would  hot  be  useful  if-  that 
government  was  only  there  for  a  short  while.    I  was  guessing  that 
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they  would  be  there  for  quit«  a  long  while.    They  were  guessing  Uuit 
it  would  be  overthrown  day  after  to-morrow. 

The  next  day  I  went  back  to  have  a  discussion  with  Trotzky,  and 
he  said,  *^  Have  you  not  got  a  railroad  mission  somewhere? ''  I  said, 
"Yes."  "Where?"  "Nagasaki."  "What  is  it  doins  there?" 
"  Eating  its  head  off."  "  Why  does  it  not  come  on  here!  "  "  You 
know,  commissioner,  we  are  not  sure  about  this  situation  here.  You 
know  there  are  a  good  many  sincere  men  who  think  this  thing  is  all 
rotten,  and  is  being  directed  from  Berlin."  He  said,  "  Do  they  think 
that  still  ?  "  I  said,  "  Yes ;  many  of  them  do."  He  said,  "  You  send 
in  your  mission.  *  We  will  give  you  control  of  the  Trans-Siberian  at 
all  pointa  We  will  make  any  man  you  designate  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  ways  and  communication,  and  let  him  have  an  office  right 
in  with  our  minister  of  ways  and  communication  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment here  in  Moscow;  and  then  we  will  divide  the  resources  in 
transportation  in  Russia,  50  per  cent  to  be  used  for  solving  the  f oqd 

auestion,  50  per  cent  to  be  used  for  evacuating  the  war  supplies  from 
de  front  and  from  the  important  cities  on  the  western  front  where, 
if  the  conference  fails  in  Brest  and  the  Germans  advance,  they  will 
get  those  supplies  first."   It  was  a  perfectly  selfish  proposition.    They 

{greatly  needed  the  organization  oi  the  transportation,  and  he  did  not 
lave  the  people  in  the  soviet  government  that  could  deliver  the  goods. 

We  wanted  those  munitions  and  war  materials  evacuated  from  the 
cities  on  the  western  front  and  Jcept  out  of  Germany. 

Senator  NeiJson.  But  at  that  time  they  did  not  have  the  control 
of  the  railroad  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  EoBiNs.  They  had  it  from  Vladivostok  to  Petrograd.  They 
had  free  control  of  the  railroad  in  there  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  you  are  wrong  there. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  No.  I  think',  Senator,  you  will  find  that  the  error  is 
that  you  are  thinking  of  a  later  date,  that  it  is  further  alonj^  in 
the  story  than  I  am  speaking.  The  soviet  took  full  command  of  the 
railroads 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  was  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  Siberian 
Railroad  t 

Mr.  Robins.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
this  particular  period  of  time  that  I  am  talking  about  The  soviet 
was  in  command  at  aUpoints. 

Senator  Sterling.  Wnen,  do  you  say  ?  ^^ 

Mr.  Robins.  In  January,  or  in  December,  1918.  There  had  been 
no  Czecho-Slavok  move. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Czecho-Slavoks  were  there? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  we  had  forces  at  Vladivostock? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  were  English  and  French  and  Japanese 
forces  there. 

Mr.  Robins.  No  !  I  am  sure  you  are  thinking  of  a  later  period. 

Senator  Nelson.  No  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  fall  and  winter  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution. 
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•Mr.  BoBiNS^  Oh,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  at  that  time  were  in  the 
Ukraine,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  no ;  oh,  no. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Pardon  me.  Now,  he  said  to  me,  "  This  is  what  you 
can  do."  I  went  back  with  this  proposition.  The  American  Am- 
bassador thought  well  of  it.  Not  at  first,  but  later,  others  opposed  it 
vieorousljr;  said  that  any  cooperation  was  wrong;  that  any  sort  of 
relationship  was  wrong ;  that  it  would  not  be  effective ;  that  the  gov- 
emmeot  was  soon  to  be  overthrown. 

What  I  felt,  Senators,  was  this,  that  if  we  got  a  demonstration,  at 
any^  time  or  anywhere,  of  facts,  we  would  get  out  of  the  realm  of 
conjecture.  Suppose  we  put  in  our  men  there  find  they  took  command 
and  they  were  killed;  suppose  the  thing  was  at  once  delivered  and 
turned  over  to  the  Germans;  then  we  had  the  fact  of  this  delivery. 
That  was  of  great  consequence.  We  would  know,  then,  where  we 
were. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  without  quite  so  much  circumlocution,  the 
effect  of  this  was  that  you  wanted  to  form  an  alliance  between  our 
Government  and  the  Trotsky  government  at  that  time  for  a  certain 
purpose? 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  An  economic  cooperation. 

Senator  I^lson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  it ;  no  question  about  it.  I 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  This  plan  was  refused.  Subsequently,  in  a  confer- 
ence, there  was  laid  down  on  the  table  a  map  showing  the  armaments 
on  the  Russian  front — showing  the  big  gun  situation  on  the  western 
front. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  one  word,  that  I  may  have  the  connection. 
You  say  this  plan  was  refused.  Was  that  the  plan  in  reference  to 
the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Taking  control  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.  Trotzky  showed  us,  "  Here  is  a  gun,  a  12-inch 
gun,  shoots  12  miles — 3  miles  back  from  the  front.  Here  is  one  here, 
and  the  next  one  here,  and  the  next  one  here,  and  so  on  all  along 
this  front."  He  said,  "  You  know  that  the  army  will  never  do  any 
advancing.  The  most  that  it  can  hope  to  do  is  to  hold  that  front."  I 
thought  I  did  know  it.  He  said,  "  We  will  never  use  these  guns  any 
more.  There  are  tons  and  tons  of  ammunition  there.  Those  guns 
came  from  England,  and  that  ammunition  came  from  England.  If 
we  fail  at  Brest  the  Germans  will  fake  those  guns.  If  you  come  in 
and  help  us  in  transportation,  you  can  begin  to  evacuate  those  guns  at 
once.  If  you  evacaute  those  guns,  you  can  take  them  immediately 
to  Archangel  and  the  Murman  coast,  or  anywhere  you  please." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  much  was  worth  while  doing.  The  facts  are 
that  a  number  of  weeks  passed  during  which  evacuation  operations 
could  have  taken  place,  and  that  when  the  Germans  advanced  after 
the  failure  of  the  Brest  negotiations,  they  did  take  those  munitions 
and  those  guns  and  took  them  over  to  the  western  front,  where  they 
killed  our  boys  in  the  March  drive  with  them,  and  in  the  June  drive — 
with  the  big  guns  and  ammunition  sent  hj  England  to  Russia.  They 
were  used  by  the  Germans  to  destroy  the  lives  of  allied  soldiers. 
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-During  this  time  I  had  been  for  some  period  the  unofficial  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  American  Government,  at  the  request  of  the  amoas-" 
sador  of  the  United  States.  There  came  a  time,  in  December,  when  it 
was  believed  in  certain  quarters — ^vigorously  believed — ^that  any  as- 
sociation with  the  soviet  was  utterly  wrong,  and  because  I  was  in' 
association — having  responsible  tasks  to  deliver  that  could  not  be  de- 
livered except  by  dealing  with  the  actual  power  that  was  there — that 
I  should  be  stopped.  An  order  came  from  the  Government  that  I 
should  not  continue  relationship  with  the  soviet.  The  ambassadoi' 
of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  conditions  then  in  Russia  and 
because  I  was  the  only  allied  officer  that  had  a  contact,  and  I  suppose 
because  he  trusted  me— rl  hope  so — ^requested  that  the  American'  Gov- 
et'nment  withdraw  that  pronibition,  and  instructed  me  to  continue 
my  association,  which  I  did ;  and  I  was,  from  that  time  until  the  time 
I  left  Russia,  in  constant  cooperation  with  the  ambassador  of  the 
United  States,  reporting  to  him  on  every  situation  that  I  could  find, 
and  being  the  unofficial  medium  by  which  he  carried  his  purposes  and 
his  instructions  to  the  soviet  powers. 

In  the  course  of  this  situation  there  developed  certain  hours  in  the 
Brest  conference  when  it  was  believed  that  we  might  have  a  new 
fighting  situation  develop,  that  might  start  war  against  Germany. 
I  was  instructed  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  make  cer- 
tain representations  to  the  soviet  powers,  specific  and  written,  as  to 
what  America  would  do — not  that,  but  as  to  what  he  would  recom- 
mend that  America  should  do — in  the  event  of  hostilities,  and  to  tell, 
to  communicate,  that  to  Trotzky,  Lenine,  and  the  soviet  powers. 

Then  the  Brest  conference  failed;  and  now  I  shall  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  committee  for  a  divergence  upon  the  actual  situation 
at  Brest. 

Senator  Nei;son.  That  was  the  first  Brest  conference  that  failed; 
but  the  one  that  succeeded  the  advance  of  the  German  Anny  up  to 
within  50  miles  of  Petrograd  did  not  fail.    That  continued. 

Mr.  Robins.  Let  us  see  just  what 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  gap  between  the  two,  when  the  first 
negotiation  took  place  and  the  final  treaty? 

Mr.  Robins.  There  was  no  gap.  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  period  of  time  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  must  have  been  something  like  seven  days  after- 
wards— when  Trotzky  had  come  back  and  the  next  mission  was  sent 
forward 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  mean  when  they  first  opened  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  Germans  at  Brest,  and  then  it  was  postponed,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Germans  advanced  to  within  50  miles  of  Petrogradj 
and  then  they  made  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Robins.  You  will  find  on  investigation.  Senator,  that  that  is 
not  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead  and  state  the  facts. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  RofeiNS.  I  will  try  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  the  negotiations  open  at  Brest- 
Litovsk? 

Mr.  Robins.  Some  time  in  December.  I  have  not  the  exact  datej 
but  it  can  be  determined.  .  -  ' 
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Senator  Nbuwn.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  It  was  some  time  in  December.  Then  they  opened  the 
negotiation  and  there  was  no  advance  of  German  armies  after  that 
time  during  the  conference,  and  there  was  no  advance  of  the  Grerman 
armies  until  after  the  11th  of  February,  when  negotiations  had  defi- 
nitely failed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  Then  the  advance  of  the  German  armies  began  and 
the  soviet  sent  another  mission  to  Brest  to  sign  the  treaty,  the  final 
terms. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to.  Between  the 
prior  negotiations  and  the  final  treaty  to  which  you  refer  occurred 
the  German  advance  to  within  50  miles  of  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  not  the  fact. 

Senator  Neuson.  I  mean  from  the  time  the  first  negotiation  began 
until  the  final  treaty  was  made,  of  Brest-Litovsk ;  between  those  two 
periods? 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  Senator,  we  may  be  meaning  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Let  us  see  if  t\  e  are.  When  negotiations  at  Brest  began  there 
was  perfect  agreement  between  Leniiie  and  Trotzky,  if  I  know  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  situation.  That  was  to  be  a  negotiation  for  a 
democratic  peace,  a  general  peace. 

Later,  when  the  allies  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  conference,  then  an  effort  was  made  for  a  democratic  peace  with 
Germany  only — that  is,  the  central  powers  and  Turkey — and  Grermany 
comes  out  along  in  the  laijt  of  December — ^the  26th  of  December,  1918, 
I  believe — with  a  statemc^nt  from  the  conferees  of  the  central  powers 
at  Brest,  accepting  in  gimeral  terms  democratic  jpeace;  no  annexa- 
tions, no  indemnities,  self-determination  ^  of  nationalities — a  pure 
camouflage.  As  soon  as  the  soviet  commission  goes  back  to  Brest 
after  a  recess,  expecting  to  sign  that  kind  of  terms,  the  Germans 
come  out  with  specific  terms. 

Senator  Sterlino.  That  was  after  the  seven-day  recess  of  which 
you  speak? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  Senatoi .  And  then  these  German  terms  are  now 
perfectly  clear;  annexation  perfectly  clear,  indemnities,  and  no  per- 
mission at  all  of  self-deteimination,  except  in  that  camouflage  of 
words.  What  the  German  powers  expected  was  that  the  con£tion 
of  the  economic  life  of  Rusfda  and  the  necessities  for  peace  upon  this 
so-called  soviet  government  would  force  them  to  accept  the  general 
words  of  the  first  statement  as  an  agreement  for  democratic  peace, 
and  then  for  the  specific  terms  accept  a  specific  treaty  which  was  a 
betrayal  of  everything  that  had  been  stated  in  the  peace  proclama- 
tion of  the  soviet.  Instead  of  that,  Lenine  and  Trotzky  both  spoke 
words  of  the  first  statement  as  an  agreement  for  democratic  peace, 
and  the  purposes  of  the  imperialistic  German  robbers,  and  every 
soviet  paper  in  Russia  published  editorials  containing  bitter  denunci- 
ations of  the  central  powen^,  and  called  on  the  comrades  in  Vienna 
and  Berlin  not  to  allow  the  German  military  masters  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Russia's  condition  and  force  an  imperialistic  peace,  and  so  on. 
Trotzky  and  Lenine  at  this  point  divided,  and  the  first  division  that 
had  occurred  in  their  leadership  since  the  new  revolution  occurred 
at  that  time.    Trotzky  believed  that  he  could  beat  the  German  mill- 
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tarists  at  Brest  by  an  appeal  to  German  workingmen  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  or  at  least  acted  as  if  he  did.  I  think  he  believed 
that  he  could  beat  the  Germans  on  this  sort  of  a  proposition:  ^^I 
will  go  there  and  I  will  make  a  statement  and  say  that  we  came  for 
honest  democratic  peace.  Now,  you  German  autocrats  change  from 
democratic  peace  to  the  world  to  an  imperialistic  robbers'  peace  for 
Russia,  and  we  will  not  agree  to  that,  and  now  I  refuse  your  imperial- 
istic peace  treaty.  The  war'is  over,  but  we  will  make  no  treaty  of 
peace  with  you."  And  he  said  in  that  statement,  "German  im- 
perialism is  trying  to  carve  its  will  with  the  sword  upon  the  bodies 
of  living  nations";  referring  to  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  etc. 

Lenine,  who  is  an  extraordinary  realist  at  points  of  active  policy, 
said,  "  You  are  mistaken.  You  think  that  the  German  Army  will  re- 
fuse to  march  against  noni'esistant  and  revolutionary  Kussia.  That 
is  all  bunk.    The  German  Army  will  march. 

**  You  think  that  the  comrades  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  will  rebel 
against  their  masters.  Nothing  doing.  The  revolutionary  spirit  is 
not  developed  far  enough.    They  will  rebel,  but  it  will  be  later. 

"The  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  a  separate  peace  at  Brest." 

Trotzlqr  says  "  No."  Lenine  said,  "  If  you  do  not,  you  will  have  to 
make  a  worse  peace  later  on,  because  there  will  not  be  any  power  in 
soviet  Russia  that  can  resist  the  German  military  advance  on  Rus- 
sia. Our  economic  and  military  situation  is  such  that  we  can  not 
resist  now." 

May  I  diverge  a  moment  here?  The  military  situation  in  Russia, 
aside  from  the  paralysis  of  the  eccmomic  arm,  has  another  element 
worthy  of  consideration,  Senators.  You  have  heard  of  the  killing  of 
officers  by  the  soldiers  and  all  that  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the 
terrible  break  up  of  the  morale,  and  the  other  practices,  almost  with- 
out a  parallel,  except  that  the  same  story  was  written  in  the  French 
revolution.  There  was  a  reason  for  this  terrible  condition  in  the 
army.  When  the  revolution  came  over  there  opened  a  cleavage  that 
was  very  natural  and  understandable  between  the  leisure  class,  privi- 
leged officers,  and  the  workingmen  and  peasant  soldiers  in  the  Rus- 
sian Army.  There  was  the  officer  class  who  were  selected  from  the 
privileged  classes,  and  after  being  specially  selected  were  educated 
m  the  military  schools,  drilled  in  a  brutal  system  of  discipline,  and 
trained  in  the  departments  of  arms  that  they  were  going  to  serve  in; 
selected,  moreover,  under  a  careful  espionage  system,  after  obsei^va- 
tion  for  some  years  to  determine  that  they  were  thoroughly  loyal 
and  could  be  trusted  by  the  government  of  the  Czar  not  to  engage  in 
any  revolutionary  enterprise,  and  to  serve  faithfully  in  his  armies. 
When  they  came  back  from  military  service  they  were  to  live  in  ease 
and  comfoit  afterwardfi,  upon  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  workmen 
and  the  peasants. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  came  over  in  the  army  there  opened 
at  once  a  cleavage  between  officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  officers  saw 
in  the  success  of  the  i-evolution  the  loss  of  all  they  had  been  taught 
to  fight  for,  and  even  what  they  now  pjossessed,  while  the  common 
soldiers  saw  in  the  success  of  the  revolution  all  that  they  had  desired 
and  prayed  for — ^land,  liberty,  and  peace.  The  officer  saw  himself 
deprived  of  his  propisrty  and  expectations,  and  the  soldier  saw  him- 
self taking  the  lana  possibly  of  his  own  commanding  offiosr,  Jboth 
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havmg  c<Hne  from  tlie  same  community.  There  were  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions— officers  whi)  would  die  for  the  revolution  even  at  personal 
hazzard  of  their  propertv  and  soldiers  that  supported  their  officers 
faithfully  to  the  end.  But  the  great  general  fact  was  this  change 
between  officers  and  men  as  a  class.  The  fact  is  that  in  that  situa- 
tion there  was  this  cleavage,  that  the  officer  mistrusted  the  soldier 
and  the  soldier  mistrusted  the  officer,  and  anyone  who  dealt  with  the 
actual  situation  and  heard  the  stories  of  both,  knew  that  there  wpuld 
be  no  army  in  Bus-iia  worth  the  name  again  until  a  revolutionary 
army  with  revolutionary  soldiers  and  revolutionary  officers,  fighting 
to  maintain  the  revolution,  would  reestablish  a  morale  and  a  united 
fighting  front.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  bring  back  the  old 
r6^me  and  get  the  rifles  from  the  workingmen  and  peasants  and 
build  an  army  in  ihe  old  way.  There  was  no  army.  The  mass  of 
the  folks  and  soldiers  were  in  the  Soviets.  We  all  knew  -that,  and 
we  knew  that  the  economic  situation  made  a  weak  fighting  front. 
It  was  the  need  and  desire  of  the  allies,  which  was  perfectly  proper, 
to  have  a  strong  fishting  front,  but  that  was  an  impracticability. 
We  knew  that  to  hcM  the  front  was  all  that  was  left  in  Russia.  So 
Lenine  capitalized  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  made  the  statement^ 
"  We  must  accept  the  Brest  peace."  Trotzky  said,  "  No."  Trotzky 
had  the  advanta^;e  of  the  situation,  and  Lenine,  as  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Peace  Commission  and  his  plan  seemed  more  of  a  true 
revolutionary  program,  refused  to  use  his  influence  in  the  executive 
committee,  sayinc,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  his  plan.  Let  him  try  it." 
Trotzky  went  back  to  Brest  and  made  his  historic  statement  denounc- 
ing Gen.  Hoffman,  Count  Czemin,  von  Kuhlman,  and  his  crowd, 
turned  his  back  on  the  conference,  returned  to  Petrograd  and  sulked 
and  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  peace  at  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  final  treaty  at  Brest 
Litovsk? 

Mr.  Robins.  We  will  get  to  that.  As  soon  as  Trotzky  left  Brest, 
the  German  forces  did  not  even  wait  for  the  necessary  days  agreed 
on  in  the  armistice,  but  advanced  and  continued  to  advance  right 
away  on  all  fionts,  and  the  Russian  army  crumpled  in  front  of  it, 
as  was  expected;  and  then  a  courageous  revolutionary  army — red 
^ards  and  sailors — advanced.  However  bnital  it  may  have  been, 
it  was  composed  of  men  who  knew  how  to  die;  and  one  thing  I 
found  in  Russia,  the  only  ones  that  knew  how  to  die  were  the  red 
guard.  It  did  laiow  how  to  die,  whatever  else  it  was.  These  Bolshe- 
vik soldiers  went  forward  to  meet  the  advance,  and  they  were  over- 
whelmed and  passed  by  the  fleeing  old  army,  rotten  to  the  core. 

Then,  in  view  of  the  confusion,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
effective  resistance,  Lenine  takes  full  command  of  the  situation. 
Trotzky  sulks,  ])asses  from  the  scene,  and  for  a  period  Lenine  is  in 
command  of  the  show.  He  orders  the  signing  of  the  peace  on  Ger- 
man terms,  and  a  new  commission  is  appointed  to  go  to  Brest. 
They  went  there  and  signed  the  peace,  having  made  a  statement  that 
they  would  not  look  at  the  German  terms ;  that  it  was  a  peace  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  They  signed  the  peace  and  came  back,  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  in  relation  to  the  situation. 

Lenine  then  calls  a  meeting  of  the  fourth  all-Russian  soviet,  calls 
il  to  meet  in  Moscow  to  consider  ratification  of  the  Brest  peace. 
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From  that  time  on  the  leadership  and  command  were  in  the  hands  of 
Lenine.  Lenine  had  actual  control  of  the  Russian  situation.  For 
myself,  I  never  had  any  doubt  as  to  where  the  new  power  was  in 
Russia  after  that. 

Trotzky  opposed,  and  Karolyn  opposed,  and  a  group  of  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  and  commissars  opposed  this  fourth  all-Russian  soviet. 
They  opposed  it  because,  they  said,  "  If  you  coll  a  soviet  like  this  in 
this  terrible  hour  of  German  menace  and  reaction,  the  revolution 
will  be  destroved."  Lenine  says,  "  No ;  we  will  call  it"  "  Where  ?  ^' 
^*  Moscow."  "  Call  it  in  Moscow,  the  heart  of  the  reaction,  the  heart 
of  the  old  order!  Why,  you  can  not  hope  to  have  it  in  Moscow." 
"  We  will  hold  it  in  Moscow,"  says  Lenine.  "Abandon  Petrograd,  the 
imperial  city  ?  "  "  Yes,"  says  Lenine.  "  It  is  a  foolish  city,  anyhow. 
It  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great  just  because  he  wanted  to.  It  has  no 
economic  social  relationship  to  Russian  national  life.  Moscow  is  the 
economic  heart  of  Russia." 

So  the  Russian  soviet  met  in  Moscow.  There  was  all  kinds  of  con- 
fusion. The  5th  of  March  came.  Prior  to  this  time,  in  the  confusion 
that  followed  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  all  kinds  of  confusion  was  in 
the  air.  It  was  said  the  soviet  government  had  sold  out  to  Germany, 
that  the  soviet  government  intended  for  Germany  to  come  in,  and 
that  the  soviet  government  was  to  arrange  to  deliver  over  Petrograd 
and  Moscow.    You  heard  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  impossible  things. 

During  this  time  I  had  been  trying  to  help  the  American  interests 
in  Russia  and  to  keep  the  allied  representatives  in  Russia.  It  was 
perfectly  apparent,  Senators,  that  the  German  program  in  Russia 
was  to  drive  the  allies  out  They  wanted  to  get  the  allies  out  and  stop 
all  idea  of  economic  cooperation  with  America,  America  being  thought 
of  the  most  favorably  of  the  foreign  nations  in  Russia  by  reason  of 
our  democratic  traditions.  When  Germany^  had  accomplished  this, 
then  Russia  would  lie  prostrate  in  the  hands  of  German  economic  con- 
trol, regardless  of  what  the  soviet  thought  or  did.  Mirbach  was  there 
to  get  the  allies  out  and  to  get  hold  of  the  Russian  resources  and  raw 
materials. 

I  want  to  refer  now  for  a  moment  to  German  propaganda.  One 
side  says  that  it  is  a  perfectly  honest  situation  all  the  way  through ; 
that  it  is  all  sincere  revolutionist.  The  other  says  that  it  is  a  corrupt 
German  agent  and  military  situation  all  the  way  through.  Both  are 
wrong.  That  there  were  German  agents  and  German  money  in  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  there  is  not  any  doubt.  But,  Senators,  that  con- 
dition had  been  in  Russia  for  better  than  20  years.  I  had  part  of  the 
records  of  the  old  secret  police  in  my  possession  while  in  Moscow. 
They  w«re  in  my  hands  for  some  weeks,  and  I  had  them  all  trans- 
lated, and  it  showed,  in  part,  the  relation  that  Germany  had  to  propa- 
ganda in  Russia.  I  wanted  to  know  the  situation  so  that  I  could  stand 
on  my  feet  with  some  reasonable  intelligence,  and  this  is  what  I  found: 
that  German  agents  and  German  money  had  been  working  in  Russia 
for  20  years  vigorously  in  two  groups  utterly  unconnected  in  Russia, 
both  taking  orders  from  the  German  secret  service  in  Berlin,  one 
working  with  the  extreme  left  and  the  other  the  extreme  right.  One 
favored  revolution  and  the  other  favored  the  autocracy.  I  cared 
more  about  the  radical  group,  because  that  was  the  group  I  had  to 
expect  to  deal  with.    The  old  order  was  gone.    In  the  course  of  my 
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investigation  it  developed  that  a  general  strike  had  been  called  in 
Bussia — in  Moscow  and  PetrogracE— just  before  the  mobilization  in 
1914.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  Cossack  soldiers 
under  the  Czar.  But  before  it  was  suppressed  evideiice  was  received 
by  the  old  secret  police  of  the  Czar  that  a  million  marks  had  been 
spent  by  German  agents  through  sincere  revolutionists  to  foment  this 
strike. 

I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  radical  situation,  because  I  did 
not  have  any  too  much  time,  and  spent  it  where  most  useful.  The 
German  method  in  handling  the  radical  situation  was  to  find  usually 
some  woman — it  happened  m  so  many  cases  that  it  seemed  that  that 
was  the  general  rule,  to  use  a  woman,  some  woman — of  the  aristocratic 
group  who  had  a  city  palace  somewhere  on  the  Neva  in  Petrograd  or 
on  a  Moscow  boulevard,  who  had  fallen  upon  impecunious  times  finan- 
cially, and  was  willing  to  serve  Germany,  possibly  not  always  dis- 
•closing  all  the  circumstances.  Then  this  person  would  call  a  meet- 
ing of  a  circle  of  revolutionists  in  her  home  between  midnight  and 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  would  meet  and  discuss  the  revo- 
Ihition,  and  this  woman,  after  some  impassioned  appeal,  when  they 
talked  about  the  presence  of  the  terror  and  the  misery  of  the  people, 
would  break  into  tears  and  would  say,  "What  can  I  do  for  poor 
Kussia  ?  "  She  could  not  do  anything  but  give  money  to  the  revo- 
lutionists; and  so  she  gave  money.  They  felt  that  this  was  a  con- 
verted Russian  who  was  now  turning  toward  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda, but  they  were  really  using  German  money.  That  was  the 
method  by  which  they  ran  the  show. 

When  the  mobilization  succeeded  in  1914,  the  German  military 
autocracy  began  working  in  its  own  fashion  with  the  extreme  left 
and  with  the  extreme  right  in  Russia,  and  letting  each  develop,  to 
see  which  was  the  more  successful.  That  brings  us  to  the  March 
revolution.  Now,  there  were  two  forces  working  for  revolution  in 
March.  One  force.  Senators,  though  brutal,  was  a  square  and  honest 
revolutionary  force,  and  the  other  was  a  German  plot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disorganizing  Russia.  At  this  time  there  was  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  German  agents  in  Russia.  The  German 
group  that  worked  with  the  extreme  left  insisted  that  the  best  interest 
of  Germany  was  to  work  for  the  disorganization  of  the  Russian  front 
by  revolution  in  Russia.  The  group  that  worked  through  the  autoc- 
racy said  that  the  best  interest  of  Germany  was  to  work  with  Razputin 
and  the  Czarina  and  that  the  Czar  could  be  brought  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  the  Kaiser,  and  I  found  many  intelligent  people  who 
believed  that  if  the  March  revolution  had  not  come  over  when  it  did 
the  Czar  would  have  made  a  separate  peace  with  Germany  within  30 
days,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true.  But  they  said  it  was. 
Certainly  Razputin  had  been  bought  and  changed  his  policy  between 
December  and  the  middle  of  January,  1917.  It  was  certain  that  the 
Czarina  was  at  all  times  friendly  to  the  German  interest.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  German  influence  had  increased  in  the  court;  that  it  had 
been  powerful  enough  at  one  time  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Von 
Stiirmer,  a  (rernianophile.  It  was  certain  that  the  German  power  was 
gaining  in  Russia. 

,   As  soon  as  the  Kerensky  government  came  into  power  and  tried  to 
support  the  allied  cause,.the  German  propaganda  began  as  usual  at 
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the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  to  work  for  confusion.  To  the^ 
rich  Russians  they  said,  '^  You  are  against  this  revolution ;  we  must 
have  back  the  Czar/'  To  the  revolutionary  workingmen  they  said^ 
"  Why  don't  yoli  have  a  real  revolution  and  get  rid  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  get  the  land?  Why  dont  you  join  the  Bolsheviki?  "  ^^d  so 
they  were  taking  advantage  of  every  situation  to  accomplish  their 
work. 

When  the  Soviet-Bolshevist  revolution  came  over,  it  came  over 
much  more  successfully  than  the  Germans  expected,  if  I  am  any 

i'udge,  and  within  two  weeks,  instead  of  creating  civil  war  as  they 
lad  expected,  and  simply  have  Kerensky  fighting  here  and  in  charge 
of  some  cities,  and  Bolshevists  fighting  there  and  in  charge  of  some 
cities,  there  was  a  complete  disorganization  of  Kerensky's  power,  a 
reorganization  behind  the  vital  Soviets,  and  Bolshevism  swept  the 
whole  of  Russia,  with  Kerensky  out  entirely;  and  the  Germans 
now  found  themselves  faced  with  an  army  that  is  beginning  to  throw 
into  the  German  and  the  Austrian  Army  the  culture  of  the  soviet. 
In  other  words,  this  poison  gas  that  the  Germans  had  blown  into 
Russia  and  had  aided  m  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  Russian 
morale  is  now  being  blown  back  into  theOentrol  Empires' tirmies,  and 
it  endangers  their  morale,  and  there  begins  at  once  a  vigorous  German 
activity  against  the  soviet.  What  was  its  form  ?  Its  first  form  was 
to  organize  the  anarchist  groups  of  Russia — ^and  I  don't  want  to 
include  all  anarchists.  There  are  sincere  Anarchists,  as  there  are  sin- 
cere crazy  men  everywhere — everywhere  in  all  cults.  We  might  as 
well  be  honest  with  ourselves.  There  were  perfectly  sincere  an- 
archists and  perfectly  designing  groups  in  anarchist  clubs,  men  who, 
because  of  their  new  activity,  I  had  to  follow  and  find  out  about;  and 
I  sent  the  best  men  I  had  to  Kronstadt,  and  I  found  that  men  who 
two  weeks  before  had  neither  cause  nor  means  now  had  a  cause  and 
plenty  of  money,  were  planning  an  all-Russian  anarchist  conference 
and  regime,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  Soviets.  They  criticized 
the  Soviets  as  being  without  true  proletarian  ruthlessness,  and  said 
that  the  anarchists,  if  given  power,  would  do  the  job  of  robbing  the 
robbers  much  better  than  the  Bolsheviks.    One  of  their  methods  of  ap- 

S roach  was  to  attack  the  allied  embassies  and  try  to  drive  them  out  of 
.ussia,  to  forward  as  much  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  thief  and  the 
murderer,  and  the  German  agent  in  the  soviet,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  undermine  the  soviet.  'VVliat  was'  their  method  ?  Their  method 
was  to  get  together  little  groups  and  hold  meetings  and  denounce 
America ;  pass  resolutions  against  the  American  ambassador,  against 
our  action  in  relation  to  Bergman  and  Emma  Goldman  and  Mooney ; 
capitalize  every  one  of  the  economic  situations  or  political  situations 
that  were  dangerous  or  difficult  in  this  country. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  say  that  this  was  confined  to  the  an- 
archistic groups  alone? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  you  could  mark  every  line  of  it 
by  the  anarchistic  group.  People  went  into  it  who  were  not  an- 
archists, but  your  leadership  was;  and  resolutions  were  finally  pa^ed 
denouncing  the  American  ambassador,  saying  that  they  were  going 
to  hold  him  personally  responsible.    I  learned  of  this  circumstance. 

Senator  Sterlinq.  Did  that  group  that  passed  such  a  resolution 
asthat  sail  under  the  name  of  the  anarchistic  group? 
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Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  not  as  Bolshevik!  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all.  The  anarchistic  group  of  Kronstadt,  it 
uras,  and  they  came  to  me  and  said  that  they  were  anarchists.  A 
delegation  came  to  the  American  Embassy,  as  the  American  ambas- 
sador will  tell  you.  Let  me  say  this  in  relation  to  this  nationalization 
of^  women  stuff,  and  the  Saratov  soviet  that  was  supposed  to  have 
passed  that  resolution.  The  confusion  is  such  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  passed  it  or  not.  It  was  claimed  they  did,  and  I  accepted 
the  fact  that  they  had,  but  I  have  heard  since  that  they  did  not,  but  it 
was  passed  by  an  anarchist  group  that  had  gotten  control  for  the  mo- 
ment of  a  local  soviet;  and  it  was  passed  in  my  judgment  for  the  pur- 
pose it  served,  of  discrediting  the  Russian  revolutionary  situation. 
That  is  either  a  fact  or  is  not  a  fact,  as  investigation  will  prove.  But 
they  were  active  in  this  way.  One  day,  the  1st  of  January  I  think  it 
is,  I  am  at  the  embassy  when  the  ambassador  tells  me  of  circum- 
stances that  evidently  have  created  considerable  concern  in  the 
embassy — ^not  necessarily  upon  the  part  of  the  ambassador.  The 
ambassador  worked  harder,  stayed  longer,  met  the  situation  with 
more  steadiness,  in  my  judgment,  than  any  other  ambassador  there. 
That,  I  think,  is  tnie  of  the  American  ambassa<!or,  and  will  be  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  situation.  The  story  was  this:  The  em- 
bassy was  called  up  on  the  telephone  that  morning  by  a  woman 
who  said  that  she  knew  of  something  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
American  Embassy,  and  she  will  not  come  to  the  American  Embassy 
to  tell  them,  because  she  will  be  murdered  if  she  does,  but  she  asks 
that  accredited  representatives  go  down  to  meet  her  at  a  certain 
street  comer.  Accredited  representatives  went  down.  The  com- 
mercial attach^,  Huntington,  I  think,  and  the  private  secretary  of 
the  ambassador,  Mr.  Johnston,  went  down.  They  met  her  on  the 
street.  This  woman  tells  this  tale  in  substance :  "  Last  night,  while 
entertaining  some  friends  in  my  home,  I  was  called  to  the  door.  I 
went  out  and  a  sailor  was  there,  a  man  whom  I  had  befriended  some 
time  previously.  He  had  some  very  fine  wine  to  sell  me  at  a 
ridiculously  cheap  price.  I  said  to  him,  *  How  can  you  afford  to  sell 
wine  like  that  so  cheaply,'  and  he  said,  ^That  is  wine  that  I  got 
when  we  looted  the  Italian  embassy,'  "  and  she  told  him  that  she 
did  not  want  to  buy  it,  and  he  said  that  there  was  a  lot  more  to  be 
had ;  that  they  were  going  to  get  plenty  more.  He  said,  "  The 
anarchists  are  going  to  blow  up  the  American  Embassy  to-night,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  the  rignt  to  loot  their  stores,  and  they  have 
lots  of  them.  There  is  plentv  of  whisky  and  wine  there."  She  told 
him  that  she  would  not  buy  the  staff  and  he  went  away,  but  she  could 
not  sleep  that  night  because  of  this  preying  upon  her  mind.  She 
meets  these  men  on  the  street  comer. 

That  is  a  situation  that  is  passed  to  me.  I  believed  it  to  be  just 
what  I  (hink  now  it  was,  Qerman  agent  stuff.  The  woman  happens 
to  be  the  divorced  wife  of  Proctor,  of  Proctor  &  Gamble,  of  Cin- 
•cinnati,  and  was  at  that  particular  hour  in  the  secret  service 
records  of  three  of  the  allied  nations  as  a  German  agent  in  Russia. 
When  they  tell  me  that  the  embassy  is  going  to  be  blown  up  I  said 
•  I  did  not  think  so,  and  as  evidence  of  my  good  faith  I  said  that  I 
would  stay  there  that  night,  and  I  stayed  uiere  until  1  o'clock  and 
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then  went  to  my  hotel,  but  nothing  developed,  of  course.  The* 
anarchistic  development  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  was  con- 
cerned  about  it,  as  every  one  was.  Everything  was  more  or  less  ini 
a  flux,  and  in  that  terrible  hour  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the^ 
anarchists  who  were  definitely  Grerman  agents  were  permitted  by  tjify 
Soviets  to  continue  their  propaganda  under  cover.  Is  Smolny  letti^g^ 
them  do  this  thing?  Well,  certain  men  are  crooks  and  certain  men 
are  good  men,  and  they  get  into  all  places,  and  I  asked  myself,  what 
is  the  real  position  at  Smolny.  I  went  down  there  and  I  talked 
with  Bouch  Bruevitch,  and  I  said  to  him:  "There  is  a  good  deal 
of  debate  here  as  to  where  God  is  (used  in  the  sense  of  power  in 
Russia),  whether  he  is  in  Smolny  or  with  this  bunch  of  anarchists,, 
and  I  want  to  know,  I  want  to  know  where  the  power  is  in  this 
community.  I  am  saying  one  thing,  and  there  are  those  who  say 
that  I  am  not  relating  the  facts,  and  that  you  are  in  with  this  Ger- 
man situation  in  this  anarchist  game,  and  the  anarchist  game  is  for 
driving  the  allies  out  of  Russia;  I  am  settled  on  that.  Are  you  with 
it  or  not?  "  I  said  to  him,  "  Here  is  the  test.  The  headquarters  of  the 
anarchists;  you  know  perfectly  well  where  it  is;  I  can  name  the  place. 
Will  you  go  down  and  raid  it?  If  you  will,  you  will  find  contra- 
band there,  wher^  I  happen  to  know  of  so  many  cases  of  sugar,  so- 
many  pairs  of  shoes,  and  all  sorts  of  other  things.  You  raid  that 
and  you  will  find  ample  reason  for  raiding  it  as  soon  as  you  raid  it. 
You  raid  that  and  it  will  be  a  test  of  the  situation.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  do  that,  but  do  not  use  the  name  of  the  American 
ambassador  or  my  name."  That  night  a  platoon  of  soldiers  and 
a  machine-gun  crew,  with  tanks,  went  down  and  surrounded  that 
place  and  broke  into  it.  They  resisted  with  hand  grenades  and 
guns,  and  the  anarchist  leader  of  the  group  was  shot  and  ta^en  to 
a  hotel  on  a  stretcher.  The  next  morning  the  Busa  Verstnik,  the 
anarchist  organ,  in  the  same  column  where  it  had  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  bitter  resolution  denouncing  the  American  ambassador 
for  being  an  imperialist  because  of  what  we  did  to  Bergman,  and 
so  on — had  a  few  sticks  like  this :  "  Yesterday  evening,  at  night,  the 
thieves  and  murderers  of  Smolny  surrounded  our  headquarters,  the 
anarchist  club  number  so  and  so,  shot  our  honored  leader  and  stole 
our  supplies.  We  live  under  a  hell  of  a  proletarian  government.'^ 
I  took  that  paper  and  laid  it  on  the  desk  of  the  American  ambas- 
sador as  an  evidence  of  how  much  Smolny  feared  the  anarchists  and 
whether  they  cooperated  with  them  or  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  did  the  Bolshevists  do,  if  anything, 
toward  suppressing  that  anarchist  paper? 

Mr.  Robins.  They  ultimately  suppressed  it,  but  not  then.  Here 
was  the  situation  in  that  regard.  AH  of  the  revolutionary  groups 
were  implicated  in  the  revolution.  For  instance,  in  Moscow  the 
anarchist  club  started  under  the  revolution  in  1917 — that  was  finally 
cleaned  out  by  the  soviet— and  neither  the  Duma  nor  the  Kerensky 
government  tried  to  resist  it,  because  it  had  been  implicated  in  helping 
m  the  start  of  the  revolution.  You  know  how  thieves  and  mur- 
derers line  up  with  a  revolutionary  situation  and  afterwards  some- 
times become  leaders.    It  is  a  well-Known  revolutionary  result. 

Under  these  circumstances,  tmcertainty  growing  in  Petrograd 
about  the  situation,  it  finally  becomes  apparent  that  the  allied  enu 
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bassies  were  going  to  leave  by  reason  of  the  German  advance.  Th& 
German  advance  still  goes  on  and  is  rmnored  to  be  going  on  much 
faster,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Prior  to  this  time  the  question  of 
the  American  interests  remaining  in  Russia  was  of  real  concern  to 
the  American  ambassador  and  myself.  We  wanted  to  stay  there 
and  play  the  hand  out  and  rewin  it  if  it  was  possible.  We  did  not 
see  any  gain  in  abandoning  it  and  running  away.  Investigation  was 
made  of  a  place  that  might  serve  in  the  situation,  and  Vologda  waa 
selected  because  transportation  was  good,  opening  to  Archangel  aiid 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  Siberia  and  Vladivostok  and  Finland; 
communication  was  good,  telegraph  to  Archangel,  wireless  to  Mur- 
mansk, and  the  English  controlled  the  cable  to  Ix)ndon;  and  if  we 
lost  the  Finnish  cable,  and  if  we  lost  Vladivostok,  connections  were 
still  open.  Vologda  was  far  enough  north,  at  least,  to  be  out  of  range 
of  any  expected  German  advance.  Petrograd  could  fall  and  Moscow 
could  fall  and  Vologda  would  still  be  free.  We  investigated  thor- 
<>ughly  and  found  it  a  small  rural  timber-workinff  community,  where 
there  had  been  very  little  riot  or  effect  of  revolution.  The  Duma 
was  gone,  but  some  man  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Duma  was  in 
an  official  position  with  the  soviet. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  Duma? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  is  in  the  record.  It  is  not  in  my  mind  now.  I  then 
went  to  Lenine  and  said,  "  Will  you  aid  in  getting  safe  transporta- 
tion to  the  American  embassy  tram  and  in  protecting  and  organizing: 
the  Volodga  support  behind  the  American  ambassador?"  He  saia 
he  would.  A  special  train  was  arranged.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  ambassador  should  go  out,  and  a  number  of  my  mission  and  a 
special  car  of  the  mission  should  be  attached  to  tne  train,  as  the 
American  Red  Cross  had  reasonable  credit  throughout  the  situation,, 
and  might  be  of  use  in  case  of  attack  at  any  point.  I  was  to  remain 
in  Petrograd.  That  was  the  feeling  and  the  purpose  and  the  under- 
standing up  to  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  February.  None  of  my 
stuff  was  packed  in  the  Hotel  Europe,  though  every  other  person's 
was. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  26th  of  what  month? 

Mr.  Robins.  February,  1918.  I  go  down  to  the  station  at  Nichol- 
aievsky  and  find  the  train  there,  but  some  trouble  about  it  starting, 
and  I  talk  to  some  of  the  authorities  and  find  out  that  the  train  has 
been  definitely  stopped — ^that  the  commission  of  safety  of  Petrograd 
has  ordered  the  train  stopped — ^f or  the  following  reasons,  as  so  stated 
to  me :  The  German  advance  is  not  nearly  so  imminent  as  has  been 
said,  and  if  the  American  embassy  and  the  American  ambassador 
leave,  it  will  excite  the  people,  and  counter-revolutionists  will  take 
charge  of  the  situation  and  the  revolution  may  be  overthrown.  I 
said, "  That  train  ought  to  go.  You  have  agreed  to  do  it  and  it  should 
go."  I  get  no  results.  There  was  nothing  stirring  at  all.  I  go  to 
Lenine.  He  is  sitting  at  his  desk  with  the  whole  task  in  his  hands^ 
and  1  say  to  him  something  like  this,  "  Commissioner,  you  said  this 
train  should  go.  The  train  is  stopped,  and  I  understand  you  have 
agreed  it  should  be  stopped.  I  agree  absolutely  that  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  of  the  fall  of  Petrograd.  I  do  not  share  that 
thought  at  all.  I  know  that  there  is  certain  danger  in  the  city, 
and  certain  reactionary  elements  will  use  the  going  of  the  AzoericaB 
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Embassy  in  favor  of  overturning  the  Soviets  and  establishing  either 
anarchy  or  the  old  order,  whichever  may  come  to  suit  them;  but, 
Commissioner,  it  is  worse  to  keep  that  train  there  than  to  send  it 
out.  You  know  better  than  I  do  that  the  old  control  in  the  bar- 
racks has  passed,  you  have  had  absolute  control  of  these  barracks 
ever  since  the  November  revolution,  and  now  you  have  not.  There 
is  a  division  in  the  barracks,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
some  of  these  groups  are  about  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  if  they  go  down  there  and  loot  the  American  Embassy  or 
want  to  kill  the  ambassador,  you  may  not  be  able  to  protect  it 
or  him,  and  then  there  would  be  a  blot  on  the  soviet  in  Eussia  from 
which  it  would  never  recover.  I  ask  you  to  send  this  train  out,  and 
send  it  under  guard,"  and  he  orders  that  train  sent.  He  orders 
a  guard  to  see  it  get  out  if  any  trouble  starts  down  there  to  keep  it 
from  going.  I  have  the  original  letter  that  he  wrote  that  gives  full 
credit  to  the  stationing  of  the  ambassador  at  Vologda,  ordering  the 
soviet  of  Vologda  to  give  to  the  Ambassador  and  every  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Embassy  every  possible  cooperation  and  pro- 
tection.   On  that  letter  the  headquarters  were  secured. 

After  a  time  the  comfort  of  the  embassy  was  established,  and  as 
soon  as  that  was  done  I  came  back  to  Petrograd.  On  the  5th  of 
March  I  am  in  Petrograd.  I  am  going  up  to  see  about  some  of  our 
stores.  We  have  now  something  like  400,000  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
which  I  have  kept  through  a  number  of  weeks  of  want  and  misery — 
kept  even  when  children  were  dying  for  want  of  milk — ^because  I 
knew  that  between  March  and  May  when  the  new  supply  would 
come  would  be  the  real  strain,  and  Bolshevik  rifle  and  machine-gun 
men  had  prevented  riots  of  mothers  from  getting  that  milk.  That 
was  the  land  of  power  they  exercised  in  Petrograd,  and  they  did 
what  they  said  they  would  do.  We  had  the  milk.  I  am  going  up 
there  to  Smolny  to  see  about  the  change  of  guards.  Trotzky  said 
to  me, "  Do  you  want  to  prevent  the  Brest  peace  from  being  ratified?  " 
I  said,  "  There  is  nothing  that  I  wanted  so  much  to  do  as  that."  He 
said,  "  You  can  do  it."  I  laughed  and  said,  "  You  have  always  been 
against  the  Brest  peace,  but  Lenine  is  the  other  way;  and  firankiy, 
<^mmissioner,  Lenine  is  running  this  show."  He  says, "  You  are  mis- 
taken. Lenine  realizes  that  the  threat  of  the  German  advance  is  so 
g'eat  that  if  he  can  get  economic  cooperation  and  military  support 
om  the  allies  he  will  refuse  the  Brest  peace,  retire,  if  necessarv,  from 
both  Petrograd  and  Moscow  to  Ekatennberg,  reestablish  the  front  in 
the  Urals,  and  fight  with  allied  support  against  the  Germans." 

Senator  Sterijn  g.  This  was  Trotsky  stating  what  Lenine  would  do  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  and  he  in  agreement  with  it.  That  was  in  entire 
agreement  with  my  representation  made  to  him  through  the  ambassa- 
dor on  the  1st  or  2d  of  January,  better  than  two  months  before, 
that  if  they  got  to  the  place  where  they  would  really  fight,  we  would 
help.  I  said  to  him,  "Commissioner,  that  is  the  most  important 
statement  that  has  been  made  to  me  in  this  situation.  Will  you  put 
that  in  writing?  "  He  said,  "  You  want  me  to  give  you  my  life,  don't 
you?"  I  said,  "No;  but  I  want  something  speci^c.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  sign  it.  You  make  a  written  statement  of  your  specific  in- 
quiry, interrogatories  to  the  American  Government,  and  that  with 
affirmative  response  these  things  will  take  place,  and  after  writing 
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arrange  that  Lenine  will  see  me  and  that  he  will  agree  to  this,  which 
is  counter  to  what  I  have  had  in  mind  as  Lenine's  position,  arrange 
that  a  fourth  person,  my  confidential  Russian  secretary,  whom  you 
know  and  I  know,  Mr.  Alexander  Gumberg,  shall  be  with  me,  and  I 
will  act  on  that."  I  so  back  at  4  o'clock.  In  Trotsky's  office  is 
handed  me  this  original  document  in  Russian,  We  then  go  down  to 
Lenine's  office.  We  then  hold  a  conference  upon  this  document.  It 
is  explained,  translated,  stated  what  will  be  done.  I  am  satisfied  for 
the  hour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  position,  that  they  will  act  in  this 
way,  or  am  sufliciently  satisfied  to  act,  and  I  leave  there  and  go  to 
the  British  commissioner,  R.  H.  Bruoe  Lockhart. 

Now  I  digress  again.  When  William  B.  Thompson  left  Russia  in 
November,  1917,  shortly  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  he  left 
because  being  so  involved  in  the  Kerensky  service  and  because  of 
what  was  said  in  regard  to  him  in  the  Bolsheviki  papers,  as  being 
the  representative  of  Wall  Street  and  trying  to  get  the  trans-Siberian 
for  the  Morgans  and  copper  interests  for  himself,  and  other  stuff  of 
that  kind,  it  was  wise  for  him  to  leave  and  to  cooperate  at  the  other 
end.  He  left  unwillingly,  and  I  wish  to  bear  this  testimony,  that 
he  looked  down  machine  guns  and  did  not  tremble,  and  he  did^  not 
have  to  do  it.  He  was  not  called  upon  at  that  moment  to  take  risks, 
but  he  took  them  freely.  He  came  out.  He  stopped  in  London.  He 
saw  a  number  of  people.  He  saw  Lloyd-George  lor  two  hours.  Col. 
Thompson  is  not  a  talker,  but  he  must  have  gotten  it  across.  That 
evening  Lloyd-George  sent  through  his  private  secretary  a  telegram 
to  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart,  who  was  in  the  lake  region  in  Scotland  rest- 
ing after  seven  years  in  Russia,  during  four  of  which  he  was  consul 
general  of  the  British  Government  at  Moscow — 36  or  so  years  old,  a 
Scotchman  with  a  perfectly  competent  head  on  his  shoulders,  who 
spoke  Russian  fluently,  read  and  understood  the  language,  and  under- 
stood the  people  after  seven  years  of  association.  I  saw  the  tele- 
Eam  sent  by  Mr.  George's  secretary,  as  alleged,  and  believe  it  to 
true.  Mr.  Lockhart  then  told  me  that  the  premier  had  said  to 
him  something  in  substance  like  this:  "I  have  just  had  a  most 
surprising  talk  with  an  American  Red  Cross  colonel  named  Thomp- 
son, who  tells  me  of  the  Russian  situation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  right,  but  I  know  that  our  people  are  wrong.  They 
have  missed  the  situation.  You  are  being  sent  as  special  commis- 
sioner to  Russia,  with  power.  A  ship  will  be  ready  to  take  you  to 
Stockholm  as  soon  as  you  are  ready,  and  you  will  be  able  to  select 
j'our  staff  and  have  ample  resources.  I  want  you  to  find  a  man  there 
named  Robins,  who  was  put  in  command  by  this  man  Thompson. 
Find  out  what  he  is  doing  with  this  soviet  government.  Look  it 
over  carefully.  If  you  think  what  he  is  doing  is  sound,  do  for  Britain 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  for  America.  That  seems,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  lookout  on  this  complex  situation;  but  you  are  given  liberty. 
Go  to  it." 

He  arrived  in  Petrograd.  A  member  from  the  British  Embassy 
came  to  me  and  said:  "There  is  an  Englishman  here,  just  arrived, 
who  has  been  in  Russia,  and  comes  back  with  some  relation  to  the 
Government  who  wants  to  have  you  for  dinner."  I  said :  "  No ;  I 
am  too  busy.  I  have  wasted  all  of  my  time  at  the  British  Embassy 
that  I  expect  to  waste  there.    I  know  your  policy;  it  is  perfectly 
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definite,  and  I  won't  go."  Then  he  told  me  some  more  things  about 
the  special  power  that  this  man  had,  and  I  said,  "  I  will  go  ";  and  I 
went,  and  we  had  dinner,  and  after  dinner  we  separated  together^ 
and  he  began  talking  close,  and  I  began  fencing.  I  suppose  his 
guard  was  up,  and  so  was  mine.  It  was  a  difficidt  situation.  All 
sorts  of  criticism  had  run  across  one  line  and  another.  I  did  not 
laiow  his  purposes.  Finally,  in  the  twist  of  the  things,  he  showed 
me  his  credentials,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  then  repre- 
sented the  power  of  the  British  Government  in  the  situation. 

I  said  to  him:  " Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Lockhart- 
Are  you  free?  You  can  not  handle  this  Russian  story  from  Down- 
ing Street  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  too  much  of  an  original  outdoor 
situation  that  you  have  got  to  shift  from  day  to  day.  No  man  knows 
it  12  hours  ahead.  All  I  jqim  trying  to  do  is  something  that  is  useful 
and  right  while  we  do  it,  and  not  prejudge  the  future."  He  said: 
'•  I  am  absolutely  free."  I  then  took  him  over  to  my  office,  and  we 
opened  up  everything  I  had  of  a  documentaigr  nature,  and  went 
through  the  whole  situation  with  all  its  light  and  shadow  and  every- 
thing else  that  I  knew.  The  next  morning  we  went  out  to  Smolny. 
He  had  a  great  advantage  because  he  speaks  and  knows  the  Kussian 
language  and  had  many  lines  of  Russian  contact.  When  we  were 
coming  back  we  talked  together,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  I  wish  you 
would  see  some  of  the  7  per  cent.  You  could  not  have  been  consul 
general  at  Moscow  for  four  years  without  knowing  a  lot  of  them. 
They  will  tell  you  an  absolutely  different  story  from  what  I  tell  you. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  my  judgment  and  am  acting  on  it.  The  life 
of  the  mission  and  my  own  life  and  supplies  here  are  being  dealt  with 
on  that  basis,  on  the  basis  that  this  thing  is  an  international  social 
revolutionary  situation  opposed  to  all  governments,  but  more  opposed 
right  now,  because  it  is  nearer  to  them,  to  the  German  militarists 
than  anything  else,  and  that  we  can  do  business  with  them  on  that 
basis.  Now,  they  will  tell  you  an  entirely  different  story.  I  am 
willing  to  risk  this,  Mr.  Commissioner  Lockhart,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  be  starting  and  stopping  two  weeks  later;  I  would  rather 
you  never  started.  This  is  rough  water;  this  is  stormy  weather ;^ 
the  boat  rocks  a  lot,  and  a  man  has  to  know  why  he  knows  what  he 
knows  or  think  he  does  before  he  can  play  in  this  hand." 

I  said  to  him,  "Another  thing,  you  are  going  across  lines  of  eco-^  . 
nomic  interest  in  this  play,  commissioner.  You  will  hear  it  said 
that  I  am  the  representative  of  Wall  Street?' — which,  Senatoiv 
would  make  Wall  Street  turn  oven  "  You  will  hear  it  said  that  I 
am  the  representative  of  Wall  Street ;  that  I  am  the  servant  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Thompson  to  get  Altai  copper  for  him ;  that  I  have  already 
got  500,000  acres  of  the  best  timber  land  in  Russia  for  myself ;  that  I 
have  already  copped  off  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway ;  that  they  have 
given  me  a  monopoly  of  the  platinum  of  Russia ;  that  this  explains  my 
working  with  the  soviet."  All  that  was  said.  You  could  get  forged 
documents  showing  all  these  charges  and  others  to  be  true.  There 
were  more  forged  papers  of  one  kind  and  another  in  Russia  than  ever 
before  in  human  history.  There  were  forgery  mills  of  the  old 
Okhrana,  the  secret  police,  forged  against  the  revolutionists,  and  of 
the  revolutionists  forged  against  the  Okhrana.  Passports  and  letters 
were  forged  in  great  numbers.    You  could  not  beat  it  in  a  million 
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years.  I  could  prove  anything  by  all  the  documents  you  want.  I 
said,  "  You  will  hear  that  talk.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  true,  Com- 
missioner, but  let  us  assimie  it  is  true.  Let  us  assume  that  I  am  here 
to  capture  Eussia  for  Wall  Street  and  American  business  men.  Let 
us  assume  that  you  are  a  British  w&lf  and  I  am  an  American  wolf, 
and  that  when  this  war  is  over  we  are  going  to  eat  each  other  up  for 
the  Russian  market;  let  us  do  so  in  perfectly  frank,  man  fashion, 
but  let  us  assume  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  fairly  intelligent 
wolves,  and  that  we  know  that  if  we  do  not  hunt  together  in  this 
hour  the  German  wolf  will  eat  us  both  up,  and  then  let  us  go  to 
work." 

He  left  me,  and  he  came  back,  and  he  said,  "  You  told  the  truth. 
Thev  sing  a  different  song,  just  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible  to  be;  but 
I  believe  your  song,  and  I  am  going  to  work  that  way  " ;  and  from 
that  time  in  January  until  I  left  Russia,  the  British  high  commis- 
sioner and  myself  were  in  absolute  agreement  on  every  move.  We 
ate  breakfast  together  every  morning. 

As  soon  as  I  left  Lenme  and  Trotzky  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th 
(;f  March  I  went  to  the  British  commissioner,  presented  my  paper, 
and  said,  "  WTiat  do  you  think  of  it?  You  have  been  talkmg  with 
Trotzky  every  day."  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  talked  with 
Lenine.  "  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  dealing  with  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  do. 
I  have  sent  cables  in  relation  to  it " ;  and  he  then  sent  a  cable,  written 
on  British  Embassy  stationery,  which  I  hiive,  advocating  exactly 
what  I  advocated,  only  going  further  than  I  would  have  gone  or  did 
go  in  my  statement  at  the  time. 

I  left  him.  Harold  Williams  was  seen,  conservative  correspondent 
for  the  London  Conservative  Daily  Chronicle  and  secret  information 
agent  for  the  British  Foreign  Office,  an  intelligent,  able,  honest,  and 
patriotic  Englishman  who  had  lived  in  Russia  12  years  and  has 
written  one  of  the  best  books  ever  written  dn  Russia,  who  had  married 
Madam  Turcova,  a  Russian  intelligentsia  of  some  position  and  prop- 
erty, a  noble  and  splendid  woman,  but  iii  the  Kerensky  setting,  m 
the  Duma  setting,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Bolsheviki  in  common  with 
many  other  sincere  and  splendid  people.  Harold  Williams  had  been 
against  the  whole  Bolshevik  program  at  all  points ;  had  denounced  it 
in  unmeasured  terms,  as  those  of  you  who  have  read  his  cables  know. 
He  had  come  to  me,  criticizing  my  position,  and  there  had  passed 
between  us  a  conversation  that  ran  m  measure  after  this  fashion : 

"  Now,  you  have  said  some  rather  unpleasant  things,  but  this  is 
rather  a  bad  time  for  allied  representatives  in  Russia  to  quarrel  with 
each  other.  You  went  down  to  Kief  and  worked  with  the  Ukrainian 
rada  because  they  were  respectable,  nice,  pleasant  people,  and  worked 
with  them  against  the  criminal,  wicked  Red  Guard,  as  it  was  supposed. 
You  helped  to  get  American  and  French  and  English  officers  down 
there  to  cooperate  with  the  Ukrainian  rada.  You  helped  to  get  the 
130,000,000  francs  that  were  paid  to  the  Ukrainian  rada  about  four 
days  before  it  sold  out,  bodv,  boots,  and  breeches,  to  the  central  pow- 
ers, opened  the  front,  and  let  in  German  rifles.  I  did  not  say  when 
that  development  came  across  that  you  were  an  enemy  of  the  allies  or 
a  German  agent,  or  that  you  were  being  buncoed  by  the  Ukrainian 
rada.  I  said  you  had  made  a  bad  guess,  but  that  you  were  a  perfectly 
sincere  and  patriotic  man.    Then,  when  you  went  down  to  Rostov  on 
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the  Don.  and  worked  with  Kaledines  and  Komiloff — Kaledines  a  sin- 
^•ere,  courageous^  and  patriotic  Cossack  officer,  in  my  judgment  the 
lie^t  man  in  the  military  circle  in  Russia,  but  seeing  in  the  terms  of  the 
old  order,  which  he  haci  a  perfect^right  to  do,  and  nad  I  I)ecn  rais«Ml  a2» 
he  was  raised  I  probably  would  have  seen  the  same  way — you  Wlieve*! 
and  he  l)elieved  that  his  Cos.<ack  sf>ldiers  would  fi|rht  with  him,  anil 
3*<)U  started  from  the  Don  to  come  to  Mosc'ow,  anuyou  got  30  mil<^ 
and  your  troops  l)egan  to  leave  you,  and  the  peasants  rose  with  their 
rifles  and  opposed  your  advance:  nothing  from  Moscow,  but  the  local 
peasants  were  against  you;  and  you  heanl  of  an  uprising  in  the  Don 
and  that  Rostov  had  ))een  taken  by  the  soviet,  und  vou  fle<l  back  therr« 
and  Kaledines,  when  he  found  that  his  soldiers  had  abandoned  him 
under  the  culture  of  the  soviet  and  the  call  of  the  soviet,  went  on  hu 
porch  and  blew  his  brains  out — a  courageous,  patriotic,  man  who  had 
guessed  wnmg  and  had  premised  what  he  could  not  perform,  and  in 
the  sorrow  and  misery  of  his  disillusionment  he  killed  himself;  and 
then  you  came  away,  after  we  had  gotten  implicated  in  a  (X)unter- 
revolutionarv  move.  I  did  not  sav  that  you  were  an  enemy  of  the 
allies.    I  simply  said  that  you  had  made  another  Imd  guess. 

'*  Now,  here  1  have  l>een  working  day  by  day,  dealing  with  thin  situ- 
ation or  trying  to  do  it :  evacuating  copi)er,  evacuating  supplies,  evac- 
uating the  gold  from  the  state  bank,  evacuating  platinum  from  the 
state  bank  to  Vologda.  Some  of  that  gold  that  we  evacuateil  at  that 
time  finally  got  into  the  Czecho-Slovak  possession.  You  know  iu 
You  know  how  they  got  that  gold  and  where  it  came  from — from  the 
state  bank:  how  it  was  gotten  from  the  state  bank  to  Vologila;  it  was 
taken  under  the  Holshevik  frank  and  Bolshevik  rifle^,  and  I  urge<l  on 
them  a<;  an  evidence  of  good  faith  to  take  it  away,  because  there  wan 
danger  that  the  (tennans  would  get  Petrograil  and  they  would  gi*t 
that  gold,  and  it  was  done.*'  I  said,  ^*  I  am  doing  about  as  well  as  I 
can,  and  I  know  you  are  doing  atmut  as  well  as  you  can,  and  let  ua 
lK>th  of  us  do  the  be^t  we  can  and  not  spend  our  time  curbing  each 
other  "':  and  he  left  me.  He  was  told,  **'  Ilere  is  the  situation.  What 
do  you  think  alx)ut  it  t  *'  and  I  have  got  the  autograph  cable  written 
bv  )larol<l  Williams  on  the  stationery  of  the  Rriti*«h  Embassy  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  Man*h,  dispatched  to  the  premier,  dispatched  to 
the  foreign  office  of  Great  Britain,  dispatchetl  to  his  pa|)er,  the  Clin  n- 
icle,  in  which  he  says  that  after  four  months  the  only  jxiwer  in  Rus- 
sia is  the  R(»lshevik  power:  that  if  they  are  sun|>orte<f  at  this  |M>int  aj« 
reconunende<l  they  will  dei*lare  war  apiinst  tne  (iermans,  that  thera 
will  \ye  a  failure  ai  the  Hrest-Litovsk  ratification,  in  his  judgment,  and 
that  that  is  the  sound  i)oIicy. 

I  then  went  to  the  repn\sentative  of  the  National  City  branch 
banks  in  Russia,  R.  R.  Stevens,  an  able  and  com|)etent  and  courageooa 
man,  who  ditTers  with  me  at  many  |>oint*«,  and  has  the  same  right  to 
his  opinion  that  I  have  to  mine,  but  repn*senting  that  ^OOSidOJMO 
invc»stnient :  and  I,  seeing  or  M»4»ming  to  M»e  what  this  thing  meant» 
wanted  to  know  what  be  thought  alwHit  it.  I  did  not  know  his  mind 
lK*f(>re.  I  went  to  him.  I  j>res4'nted  it  to  him,  and  he  dii*tated  a  cable; 
the  <-urlN>n  copy  of  the  original  1  have,  and  the  original  I  my^eIf  acDt 
to  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  in  New  York,  setting  out 
e.xartly  the  .same  situation  as  had  been  agreed  on  with  Lockhafi  and 
Williams  and  myself. 
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I  then  went  to  the  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Russia, 
Charles  Smith,  a  man  of  middle  years,  a  conservative  man — he  had 
been  far-eastern  representative  at  Pekin  for  vears:  an  able,  patient, 
courageous  pei*^n,  anti-Bolshevik  in  every  fiber  oi  his  system — and 
put  it  in  front  of  him.  I  said,  *'  I  know  that  your  instiiictions  are 
against  wiring  policy.  Here  is  a  situation  that  I  want  to  open  to 
you,  to  see  whether  you  want  to  do  anything  in  relation  to  it/^  and  ha 
sent  two  cables  in  agreement  wuth  that  position,  and  I  have  copies 
of  the  original  cables -sent  by  him. 

1  then  took  the  train  and  went  to  Vologda,  and  reported  to  the 
American  ambassador  the  situation,  and  the  American  ambassador 
sent  two  cables,  jportions  of  which  two  cables  I  have*  given  me  by 
the  ambas.<ador,  in  line  with  that  {>osition — the  |K)sition  of  assuring 
the  soviet  that  if  they  would  make  war  on  (iermany  and  refuse  the 
ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovhk  iK*ace,  they  would  lie  aided  and  sup- 
ported, as  far  as  we  were  able  to  aid  and  support,  in  the  new  front. 

I  went  then  fi-om  there  to  Moscow,  where  the  c<mference  was  to  l)e 
held.  Before  I  went  to  M(>scow,  and  liefore  I  left  to  go  to  Vologda, 
I  went  back  to  see  I^'nine,  «ind  I  said, ''  The  general  coo|jeration  on 
this  situation  is  better  than  I  had  supposcnl.  I  want  more  tinu\  Com- 
missioner. It  takes  time  to  decode  long  cables  like  this  and  get  an 
agreement.  You  have  always  dealt  with  America  as  though  America 
would  Ik*  separated  from  the  allies.  Americ  a  is  never  sepanited  from 
the  allies.  \Ve  are  fighting  and  w*e  will  stand  or  fall  together.  Amer- 
ica would  take  no  policy  that  England  and  France  do  not  agree  ti), 
and  it  will  take  time  to  get  that  agreement.*' 

The  confereme  was  called,  as  you  can  see  in  the  public  papers  at 
the  time,  for  the  12th  of  March.  Tliis  was  the  5th  or  the  morning 
of  the  6th.  The  next  day's  is^ue  of  the  Izvestija  will  .show  that  the 
date  of  convening  the  fourth  all-Kus.sian  Soviet  had  l)een  changed  to 
the  14th  at  the  request  of  the  minister- {)resident.  I^nine,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  executive  committee.  I  think  the  reason  the  two  days' 
extcn  ion  was  given  was  to  give  us  time  to  answer. 

I  went  to  .Mo-;4f  jw.  I  got  to  Moscow,  and  they  Naid :  *'  There  will 
m  t  he  any  fourth  all-Uussian  S<»viet."  Kepre>entatives  of  the  allien 
then*  told  me  so.  Thev  sai<l:  **  Don't  you  know  that  T^enine  ha« 
al)sc*onde<l  alreadv  to  Finland  i "  I  sjii<l :  **  Xo,  I  did  not  know  it.'* 
They  said:  *'lf  he  rame  here  he  would  not  live  24  hours.  He  may 
put  over  stuff  like  that  up  in  Petrograd,  but  there  i^  nothing  doing 
down  here." 

I  then  prepartni  to  investigate  that  conference.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  represented  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Russia,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  a  gnnip  of  red  guards,  and  a  packed  confer- 
ence, which  some  of  us  are  reasonahlv  familiar  with.  I  have  sat  in 
them.  I  wanted  to  know  what  it  n»ally  was,  and  I  set  alnHit  trying 
to  know  what  it  reallv  was. 

I^nine  came  a  day  l)efon»  the  confenMuv  o|)ened.  I  went  to  see 
him.  He  said,  **  What  have  you  heani  from  vour  (iovernme'it  T'  I 
«aid,  *' Nothing.  What  has  IxM*khart  heard?''  He  said.  '*  E.xactl^ 
the  same  thing."  He  said,  ^  You  will  not  hear.  Neither  the  Ameri- 
can Government  nor  any  of  the  allied  go%*emment8  will  cooperate^ 
even  against  the  Germans,  with  the  workmen's  and  peasants'  revolu- 
tionary government  of  Russia.''    Well,  I  smiled  and  said  I  thought 
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the  Don,  and  worked  with  Kaledines  and  Komiloff — ^Kaledines  a  sin- 
cere, courageous,  and  patriotic  Cossack  officer,  in  my  judgment  the 
best  man  in  the  military  circle  in  Russia,  but  seeing  in  the  terms  of  the 
old  order,  which  he  had  a  perfect^right  to  do,  and  had  I  been  raised  as 
he  was  raised  I  probably  would  have  seen  the  same  way — ^you  believed 
and  he  believed  that  his  Cossack  soldiers  would  fight  with  him,  and 
you  started  from  the  Don  to  come  to  Moscow,  and  you  got  30  miles, 
and  your  troops  began  to  leave  you,  and  the  peasants  rose  with  their 
rifles  and  opposed  your  advance ;  nothing  from  Moscow,  but  the  local 
peasants  were  against  you ;  and  you  heard  of  an  uprising  in  the  Don 
and  that  Rostov  had  been  taken  by  the  soviet,  and  you  fled  back  there, 
and  Kaledines,  when  he  found  that  his  soldiers  had  abandoned  him 
imder  the  culture  of  the  soviet  and  the  call  of  the  soviet,  went  on  his 
porch  and  blew  his  brains  out — a  courageous,  patriotic,  man  who  had 
guessed  wrong  and  had  promised  what  he  could  not  perform,  and  in 
the  sorrow  and  misery  of  his  disillusionment  he  killed  himself ;  and 
then  you  came  away,  after  we  had  gotten  implicated  in  a  counter- 
revolutionary move.  I  did  not  say  mat  you  were  an  enemy  of  the 
allies.    I  simply  said  that  you  had  made  another  bad  guess. 

"  Now,  here  I  have  been  working  day  by  day,  dealing  with  this  situ- 
ation or  trying  to  do  it ;  evacuating  copper,  evacuating  supplies,  evac- 
uating the  gold  from  the  state  bank,  evacuating  platinum  from  the 
state  bank  to  Vologda.  Some  of  that  gold  that  we  evacuated  at  that 
time  finally  got  into  the  Czecho-Slovak  possession.  You  know  it. 
You  know  how  they  got  that  gold  and  where  it  came  from — from  the 
state  bank ;  how  it  was  gotten  from  the  state  bank  to  Vologda ;  it  was 
taken  under  the  Bolshevik  frank  and  Bolshevik  rifles,  and  I  urged  on 
them  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  to  take  it  away,  because  there  was 
danger  that  the  Germans  would  get  Petrograd  and  they  would  get 
that  gold,  and  it  was  done.'.'  I  said,  "  I  am  doing  about  as  well  as  I 
can,  and  I  know  you  are  doing  about  as  well  as  you  can,  and  let  us 
both  of  us  do  the  best  we  can  and  not  spend  our  time  cursing  each 
other  " ;  and  he  left  me.  He  was  told,  "  Here  is  the  situation.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?  "  and  I  have  got  the  autograph  cable  written 
hy  Harold  Williams  on  the  stationery  of  the  British  Embassy  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  March,  dispatched  to  the  premier,  dispatched  to 
the  foreign  office  of  Great  Britain,  dispatched  to  his  paper,  the  Chron- 
icle, in  which  he  says  that  after  four  months  the  oiuy  power  in  Rus- 
sia is  the  Bolshevik  power ;  that  if  they  are  supported  at  this  point  as 
recommended  they  will  declare  war  against  the  Germans,  that  there 
will  be  a  failure  or  the  Brest-Litovsk  ratification,  in  his  judgment,  and 
that  that  is  the  sound  policy. 

I  then  went  to  the  representative  of  the  National  City  branch 
banks  in  Russia,  R.  R.  Stevens,  an  able  and  competent  and  courageous 
man,  who  differs  with  me  at  many  points,  and  has  the  same  right  to 
his  opinion  that  I  have  to  mine,  but  representing  that  $200,000,000 
investment ;  and  I,  seeing  or  seeming  to  see  what  this  thing  meant, 
wanted  to  know  what  he  thought  about  it.  I  did  not  know  his  mind 
before.  I  went  to  him,  I  presented  it  to  him,  and  he  dictated  a  cable ; 
the  carbon  copy  of  the  original  1  have,  and  the  original  I  myself  sent 
to  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  in  New  York,  setting  out 
exactly  the  same  situation  as  had  been  agreed  on  with  Lockhart  and 
Williams  and  myself. 
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I  then  went  to  the  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Russia^ 
Charles  Smith,  a  man  of  middle  years,  a  conservative  man — ^he  had 
been  far-eastern  representative  at  Pekin  for  years;  an  able,  patient, 
courageous  person,  anti-Bolshevik  in  every  fiber  of  his  system — and 
put  it  in  front  of  him.  I  said,  "  I  know  that  your  instructions  am 
against  wiring  policy.  Here  is  a  situation  that  I  want  to  open  to 
you,  to  see  whether  you  want  to  do  anything  in  relation  to  it,"  and  he 
sent  two  cables  in  agreement  with  that  position,  and  I  have  copies 
of  the  original  cables -sent  by  him. 

1  then  took  the  train  and  went  to  Vologda,  and  reported  to  the 
American  ambassador  the  situation,  and  the  American  ambassador 
sent  two  cables,  portions  of  which  two  cables  I  have,  given  me  by 
the  ambassador,  in  line  with  that  position — the  position  of  assuring 
the  soviet  that  if  they  would  make  war  on  Germany  find  refuse  the 
ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  they  would  be  aided  and  sup- 
ported, as  far  as  we  were  able  to  aid  and  support,  in  the  new  front. 

I  went  then  from  there  to  Moscow,  where  the  conference  was  to  be 
held.  Before  I  went  to  Moscow,  and  before  I  left  to  go  to  Vologda, 
I  went  back  to  see  Lenine,  and  I  said,  "  The  general  cooperation  on 
this  situation  is  better  than  I  had  supposed.  I  want  more  time,  Com- 
missioner. It  takes  time  to  decode  long  cables  like  this  and  get  an 
agreement.  You  have  always  dealt  with  America  as  though  America 
would  bo  separated  from  the  allies.  America  is  never  separated  from 
the  allies.  We  are  fighting  and  we  will  stand  or  fall  together.  Amer- 
ica would  take  no  policy  that  England  and  France  do  not  agree  to, 
and  it  will  take  time  to  get  that  agreement." 

The  conference  was  called,  as  you  can  see  in  the  public  papers  at 
the  time,  for  the  12th  of  March.  This  was  the  oth  or  the  morning 
of  the  6th.  The  next  day's  issue  of  the  Izvestija  will  show  that  the 
date  of  convening  the  fourth  all-Russian  Soviet  had  been  changed  to 
the  14th  at  the  request  of  the  minister-president,  Lenine,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  executive  committee.  I  think  the  reason  the  two  days' 
.^jftonnon  was  given  was  to  give  us  time  to  answer. 

r  wont  to  Moscow.  I  got  to  Moscow,  and  they  said:  "There  will 
not  he  any  fourth  all-fiussian  Soviet."  Representatives  of  the  allies 
there  told  me  so.  They  said:  "Don't  you  know  that  Lenine  has 
absconded  already  to  Finland?  "  I  said:  "No,  I  did  not  know  it." 
They  said :  "  If  he  came  here  he  would  not  live  24  hours.  He  may 
put  over  stuff  like  that  up  in  Petrograd,  but  there  is  nothing  doing 
down  here." 

I  then  prepared  to  investigate  that  conference.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  represented  tlie  workmen  and  peasants  of  Russia,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  a  group  of  red  guards,  and  a  packed  confer- 
ence, which  some  of  us  are  reasonably  familiar  with.  I  have  sat  in 
them.  I  wanted  to  know  what  it  really  was,  and  I  set  about  trying 
to  know  what  it  really  was. 

Lenine  came  a  day  before  the  conference  opened.  I  went  to  see 
him.  He  said,  "What  have  you  heard  from  vour  Government?"  I 
said,  "Nothing.  What  has  Lockhart  heard?"  He  said,  "Exactly 
the  same  thing."  He  said,  "  You  will  not  hear.  Neither  the  Ameri- 
can Government  nor  any  of  the  allied  governments  will  cooperate, 
even  against  the  Germans,  with  the  workmen's  and  peasants'  revolu- 
tionary government  of  Russia."    Well,  I  smiled  and  said  I  tliought 
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diffei'ently.  I  said,  "  Commissioner,  I  am  trying  toi  find  out  about 
this  assembly  here.  Some  say  that  it  is  just  Red  Guards  that  you  sent 
down  here  from  Petrograd,  and  that  you  brought  up  from  the  Soviets' 
you  control  in  Moscow,  and  from  Kharhov  and  Odessa,  and,  quite 
frankly,  I  am  trying  to  know.    I  know  a  packed  bunch,  and  I  am 

foing  to  try  to  find  out  what  this  is.  I  am  trying  to  know  because 
am  acting  with  my  associates,  risking  our  lives  daily  on  the  propo- 
sition one  way,  putting  lots  of  material  and  supplies  at  issue.  If  the 
Germans  are  gomg  to  come  in  quickly  and  take  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow, I  am  trymg  to  know  it.  I  want  to  know  this  whole  situation." 
And  I  said  to  him,  "  Commissidner,  I  think  you  know  that  I  will  try  ' 
to  know  it,  whatever  risk  may  be  involved ; "  and  that  rested  back 
upon  a  personal  relationship  with  Lenine  at  a  time  of  great  question, 
when  they  said  that  I  was  going  to  be  shot,  that  I  will  speak  of  later 
if  it  is  interesting;  but  he  knew,  I  think.  Senators,  that  I  was  not 
wholly  concerned  about  whether  I  got  out  of  Russia ;  that  I  was  con- 
cerned that  while  I  was  there  I  played  the  thing  through  from  step 
to  step,  and  that  I  did  not  take  false  rumors,  and  that  I  did  not  either 
fool  myself  or  fool  others  if  I  could  avoid  it. 

He  said,  "What  can  I  do?"  I  said,  "Why,  you  could  get  me  the 
credentials,  or  alleged  credentials,  of  the  delegates.  I  would  like  to 
have  them.  I  would  like  to  go  over  them  with  great  care.  My  pur- 
pose will  be  to  try  to  find  out  whether  these  credentials  really  came 
from  the  communities  that  they  pretend  to  come  from  or  are  alleged 
to  come  from.  I  am  going  to  subject  them  to  careful  scrutiny ;  and 
I  should  like  to  have  that  as  one  element  of  my  inquiry."  He  said, 
"I  don't  know;  I  will  see  Smerdorff,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee." 

I  had  these  credentials.  I  went  over  these  credentials — ^three 
pieces  of  paper  in  some  instances  from  three  villages  united  behind 
one  delegate — with  the  paper  and  the  finger  marks  and  the  headings 
and  the  whole  lot  of  things  that  had  every  similitude  of  genuineness, 
in  seeming,  at  least.  Tney  were  subjected  to  investigation  by  a 
titled  Russian  on  the  one  hand  and  my  private  secretary  on  the  other, 
and  agreed  to  as  genuine  credentials,  in  their  judgment,  as  nearly  as 
they  could  tell;  and  I  believed  that  there  were  in  that  fourth  all- 
Russian  Soviet,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  delegates  from  as  far 
east  as  Vladivostok,  as  far  west  as  Smolensk,  as  far  north  as  Mur- 
mansk, as  far  south  as  Odessa,  and  that  it  was  for  the  93  per  cent — 
absolutely  nobody  of  the  other  group,  but  for  the  93  per  cent — as  a 
class  representation  of  the  vast  class  mass  in  Russia,  the  most  genuine 
assembly  that  had  taken  place  in  Russia  up  to  that  hour. 

The  debate  ran  two  days  and  two  nights. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  were  there  in  the  assembly.  Col. 
Robins  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  had  1,186  credentials.  There  were  some  1,200  dele- 
gates or  more.  There  were  those  whose  credentials  for  one  reason  or 
another  I  did  not  get;  group  credentials,  they  claimed,  in  some  in- 
stances. 

In  this  debate  no  one  at  any  time  ever  spoke  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
as  anything  but  a  shameful  treaty,  a  robbers'  treaty,  a  treaty  at  the 
pointof  the  bayonet.  Lenine  spoke  of  it  as  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  as  the 
peace  of  preparation,  as  necessary  for  revolutionary  Russia  to  reor- 
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ganize  her  economic  life,  rebuild  her  revolutionary  army,  when 
they  would  do  against  the  German  brigands  what  the  Germans  did 
against  Napoleon.  That  was  the  program,  but  he  did  not  give  the 
whole  program  in  his  opening  address.  He  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
situation  that  might  move  and  change. 

There  were  seven  organized  parties  in  that  convention.  Six  of 
those  parties  passed  a  vote  against  the  ratification.  They  were  minor 
parties.  One  party  only  supported  ratification,  and  that  was  the 
bolshevik  party,  the  party  of  which  Lenine  was  chief,  and  there 
was  important  defection  in  that  party.  Eadek  was  writing  brilliant 
editorials  in  the  Izvestija  against  the  peace.  Trotzky  was  against  the 
peace.  Karolyn  was  against  the  peace,  and  a  number  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  against  the  peace ;  and  the  social  revolutionists  of  the  left, 
who  had  been  indispensable  to  control  of  the  soviet  by  the  Bolshevik 
power  up  to  that  time,  opposed  the  peace. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  Trotzky  there  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir.  He  refused  to  come.  He  was  sulking  in 
Petrograd. 

About  an  hour  before  midnight  on  the  second  night  of  the  con- 
ference Lenine  was  sitting  on  the  platform;  I  was  sitting  on  a  step 
of  the  platform,  and  I  looked  around  at  this  man,  and  he  motioned  to 
me.  I  went  to  him.  He  said, "  What  haveyou  heard  from  your  Gov- 
ernment ?  "  I  said, "  Nothing."  I  said, "  What  has  LocHiart  heard  ?  ^ 
He  said,  "  Nothing."  He  said,  "  I  am  now  going  to  the  platform  and 
the  peace  will  be  ratified ; "  and  he  went  to  the  platiorm,  and  he 
made  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  twenty-odd  minutes  or  so,  in  which  he 
outlined  the  economic  condition,  the  military  condition,  the  absolute 
necessity  after  the  three  years  of  economic  waste  and  war  for  the 
Bussian  peasant  and  workmgman  to  have  the  means,  even  by  a  shame- 
ful peace,  for  the  reorganization  of  life  in  Russia  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  revolution,  as  he  said;  and  the  peace  was  ratified  by 
two  and  a  half  to  one  in  that  vote. 

Would  you  wish  to  stop  now  for  the  time  being? 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  we  had  better  stop  now  for  luncheon. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  the  recess. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  BATMOND  BOBINS— Besnmed. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Robins, 
you  may  proceed  without  Senator  Nelson. 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  At  your  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  soon  as  the  ratification  of  the  Brest  peace  by  the  fourth  all- 
Russian  soviet  was  confirmed,  I  then,  so  far  as  I  had  any  influence 
in  the  situation,  changed  my  relationship  on  this  basis,  that  whereas 
before  I  had  sought  recognition  of  the  Government  as  a  de  facto  Gov- 
ernment, which  seemed  to  me  clearly  to  be  desirable,  I  felt  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Brest  conference,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  for  the  ratification,  or  whoever  may  have  been  responsible 
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for  its  ratification,  was  a  fact  of  such  character  that  the  allies  could 
not  be  expected  to  recognize,  even  as  de  facto,  the  soviet  government 
in  Russia.  But  that  did  not  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  eco* 
nomic  cooperation  or  the  control  of  raw  materials,  the  furnishing 
of  the  economic  mind  that  would  direct  Bussian  economic  develop- 
ment and  open  the  markets  of  Bussia  to  America.  I  am  one  who, 
though  a  radical,  believes  that  in  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing 
people  you  are  doing  a  work  of  the  very  highest  social  consequence, 
and  of  great  moral  value,  and  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  private, 
and,  if  you  please,  capitalistic  industry,  and  think  it  can  defend  itself 
on  its  own  ground. 

What  I  saw  there  was  this,  that  by  reason  of  the  Brest  peace  then 
more  than  at  any  other  time  there  was  a  bitter  resentment  between  the 
Bussian  people  and  the  German  Government,  and  that  therefore 
Count  Mirbach's  economic  mission  would  probably  fail,  even  though 
there  might  be  agents  of  Germany  in  the  soviet  government,  and 
that  we  should  meet  the  pressure  that  was  upon  the  soviet  govern- 
ment and  the  Bussian  people  to  furnish  this  economic  mind.  To  that 
end  I  worked  steadily  with  the  cooperation  and  under  the  leadership 
and  instruction  of  the  American  ambassador.  The  soviet  government 
asked  from  the  American  Government,  from  the  American  ambassa- 
dor, the  privilege  of  sending  an  economic  mission  to  America  under 
the  guaranty  of  the  government  that  there  should  be  no  propaganda, 
either  en  route  or  in  America,  and  willing  to  make  whatever  pains 
or  penalties  were  necessary  to  insure  that  situation.  The  ambassador 
telegraphed  to  me  that  he  had  asked  for  the  privilege  of  the  economic 
mission.  But  we  never  heard  from  the  Government  in  relation  to  it ; 
at  least,  I  never  heard  from  the  ambassador  directly  in  relation  to  it. 

This  situation  was  this.  You  are  familiar,  Senators,  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  primary  and  secondary  production,  primary  being 
the  products  of  the  fields  and  the  forests  and  mines,  the  land  lying 
outdoors.  There  are  more  uncultivated  fertile  acres,  more  untouched 
virgin  forests,  and  more  unmined  mineral  wealth,  in  what  was  the 
Bussian  Empire  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  working 
population,  180,000,000,  were  producing  those  raw  materials  the 
world  needs.  If  we  should  cooperate  with  them,  we  would  have  a 
great  economic  market  for  our  secondary  production,  for  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  basis  of  contact  that  would  ultimately  mean  the 
cultural,  industrial,  and  economic  cooperation  and  penetration  on  fair 
terms  of  Bussia  by  America  and  the  allies,  working  through  America, 
the  same  Germans  have  been  carrying  on  for  20  years,  under  unfair 
terms,  and  were  seeking  to  carry  on  through  Count  Mirbach  at  this 
time. 

To  the  end  of  getting  this  cooperation,  and  after  discussion  with  the 
ambassador  and  the  commercial  attach^  of  the  American  embassy, 
Mr.  Huntington,  a  cable  was  sent  by  the  embassy — that  had  been  con- 
sidered, of  course,  by  the  ambassador,  or  it  would  not  have  been  sent — 
which  reads  as  follows  [reading] : 

Am  convinced  by  doily  consideration  and  reconsideration  of  facts  and  events 
as  they  have  occurred  since  you  left  Russia  that  Trotsky's  astounding  answer 
to  Germany  at  Brest-Litovsk  was  uninfluenced  by  any  consideration  other  than 
the  purpose  of  International  Socialism  striving  for  world  revolution. 
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You  may  say  that  that  was  quite  sufficient.  I  agree  with  you  thor- 
oughly.   jDut  that  was  the  fact ;  that  was  my  judgment.    [Reading :] 

Every  act  of  Bolshevik  government  Is  consistent  with  and  supports  this 
theory.  Contrary  theory  of  German  control  and  influence  no  longer  tenable. 
Great  values  for  Allied  cause  in  resulting  situation  depend  on  continuance  of 
Bolshevik  authority  as  long  as  possible.  No  other  party  will  refrain  from 
accepting  German  peace  or  so  deeply  stir  internal  forces  opposed  to  German 
government. 

Now,  why  did  I  say  that,  Senator?  I  said  that  because  of  the  false 
view  that  was  held  by  many,  and  carried  abroad,  in  relation  to  the 
constituent  assembly.  The  constituent  assembly  was  controlled  by 
Tchemoff.  Tchernoff  was  its  chairman,  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  its  first  and  only  session.  Tchernoff  had  been  removed  as 
commissioner  of  agriculture  from  the  Kerensky  government  because 
of  suspected  German  affiliations,  and  in  the  conference  that  decided 
on  his  removal  Madam  Breshkovsky  and  President  Kerensky  both 
agreed  on  the  proposition.  He  now  turns  up  chairman  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  and  as  such  chairman  practically  indorses  all  the 
extreme  radical  program  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  says  the  Bolshevild 
can  not  make  peace  with  Germany.  "We  need  peace ;  we  can  make 
peace.  They  are  prevented  from  making  peace  by  their  formula  of 
principles  of  self-determination,  no  annexations,  and  no  indemnities, 
but  we  are  not  bound  by  this  program;  we  can  make  peace."  In 
other  words,  he  pleaded  the  principle  of  quick  peace,  which  was  the 
principal  desire  of  the  war- weary  Kussians  as  a  whole,  and  that  was 
his  reason  for  being  supported  against  the  Bolsheviki.  So  that  when 
the  constituent  assembly  was  dismissed  by  Tchernoff  some  of  us  be- 
lieved that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  allies  and  against  the  quick 
German  peace. 

Senator  Overman.  That  dispatch  is  from  whom  and  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNs.  From  myself  to  Col.  Thompson. 

Senator  Sterling,  x  ou  say  that  was  submitted  to  Ambassador 
Francis  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  sent  through  him,  and  in  the  ambassador's  cypher, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  a  moment.  As  I  understand  it,  that,  in  effect, 
was  a  communication  from  you  to  Thompson  that  was  communicated 
by  the  ambassador  through  the  State  Department,  in  order  to  insure 
its  delivery  to  Col.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Robins.  Quite  true.    What  is  the  point? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  just  wanted  to  have  it  clear  in  my  mind  whether  it 
is  an  official  communication  from  the  ambassador  as  expressing  his 
view,  or  only  the  transmittal  of  a  communication  from  you  to  Col. 
Thompson. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  but  let  it  appear  that  no  cypher  cable  could  be 
sent  by  anybody  in  Russia  through  the  American  Embassy  that  was 
counter  to  any  definite  policy  of  the  embassy.     [Reading :] 

No  other  party  will  refrain  from  accepting  German  peace  or  so  deeply  stir 
internal  forces  opposed  to  German  Government.  Questions  put  to  Trotzky  by 
Kuhlman  after  his  statement  indicate  Germany's  disinclination  to  continue 
military  operations  if  satisfactory  trade  relations  can  be  reestablished. 

For  instance,  iSenator,  the  social  revolutionists  of  the  Left  killed 
Mirbach.  Did  the  Germans  march  into  Moscow?  They  did  not. 
Why  ?     Because  they  had  found  that  dead  Russians  and  burned  grain 
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in  the  Ukraine  were  of  little  value  to  the  central  powers ;  arid  I  pre- 
ferred by  their  methods  to  beat  them  to  it,  and  it  seemed  possible  in 
the  situation.  That  may  have  been  a  misjudgment  or  not.  [Read- 
ing:] 

Reestablishment  of  such  relations  vastly  more  valuable  to  central  Empires 
than  conquest  of  disorganized  revolutionary  Russian  territory.  Soviet  organiza- 
iions  throughout  all  Russia  representing  entire  laboring  and  peasant  class  wiU 
not  readily  submit  to  domination  of  German  troops. 

As  was  proved  then  and  has  been  proved  constantly  ever  since. 
[Reading:] 

This  class  may  in  time  change  leadership  and  policies  but  will  not  relinquish 
power  without  a  struggle  and  certainly  not  to  an  invading  imperialistic  force. 
Germany  therefore  cannot  control  extensive  resources  by  conquest.  Any  effort 
to  force  her  terms  of  peace  by  hostilities  will  be  an  attack  on  Russian  revolution 
and  will  be  met  vigorously.  Greatest  danger  to  Allied  cause  is  reestabllshment 
of  German  commercial  relations  which  may  result  if  Germany  abandons  hos- 
illities  and  Russia  can  not  obtain  American  supplies  and  assistance.  Revolu- 
tionary Russia  having  broken  with  German  Imperialism  and  regarding  other 
Allied  governments  as  imperialistic  will  naturally  turn  to  United  States  for 
xx)mmoditles  and  supplies  of  non-military  character  for  which  she  is  willing  to 
exchange  surplus  metals,  oil  and  other  raw  material  vitally  necessary  to  Ger- 
many's continued  prosecution  of  the  war.  Conferences  now  being  held  with 
Bolshevik  authorities  wh<\  have  expressed  willingness  to  deal  on  this  basis  with 
United  States  and  desire  American  assistance  and  cooperation  in  railway  re- 
organization. Commercial  attache  at  Embassy  is  conducting  negotiations  and 
Ambassador  will  strongly  urge  vigorous  action  by  government. 

Would  the  ambassador  have  sent  that  if  it  had  not  been  in  agree- 
ment with  what  he  thought  was  the  situation  ? 

Senator  Overman.  The  point  was  made,  is  that  an  official  telegram 
from  the  ambassador? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all.    It  is  not  that.    [Continuing  reading:]   . 

Danger  of  some  American  supplies  ultimately  reaching  Germany  unworthy 
x)t  consideration  because  supplies  Russia  needs  from  America  less  valuable  to 
Germany  than  supplies  America  will  receive  from  Russia  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  Germany.  By  generous  assistance  and  technical  advice  in  reor- 
ganizing commerce  and  industry  American  may  eutire^.y  exclude  German  com- 
merce during  balance  of  war.  Commercial  attache*  should  immediately  be  au- 
thorized and  ample  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  to  enter  into  contracts  which 
will  assure  control  of  Russia's  surplus  products  most  needed  by  Germany.  This 
•should  be  followed  by  prompt  action  along  lines  of  our  eight  and  nine. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  February  15,  a  day  or  two  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Brest  peace.  Not  the  ratification,  either;  a  day  or  two  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Brest  peace. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Brest  treaty  was  not  ratified  until  in  March. 

Mr.  EoBiNs.  But  it  was  signed. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  was  before  it  was  signed? 

Mr.  Robins.  You  are  quite  right.  I  have  made  ^  misstatement.  It 
was  sent  just  after  the  failure  of  the  Brest  negotiations,  but  before 
the  signing  of  peace. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  firet  one.  There  was  a  preliminary  negotia- 
tion. At  first  the  war  went  on  and  they  got  within  60  miles  of  Petro- 
grad  before  the  final  treaty  was  made.    Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  the  fact. 

ISenator  Nei^son.  And  that  was  ratified  by  this  soviet  you  have 
described  in  Moscow  in  the  manner  you  have  indicated.  Now,  in 
that  connection  ymi  have  described  how  Trotsky  stayed  away.    Do 
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you  not  think  that  he  was  posing  in  that  case?  One  of  the  two 
leaders  was  for  the  treaty  and  the  other  stood  back.  Was  not  that  for 
a  purpose,  to  have  an  anchor  to  windward? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  It  may  have  been.  Senator.  But  I  think  the  actual 
facts  of  the  situation  do  not  yield  to  that  view  of  it.  That  might  be 
a  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think,  between  the  two,  Lenine  is  the 
most  conscientious 

Mr.  Robins.  Decidedly  so. 

Senator  Nei^son.  Kevolutionist,  more  so  than  Trotzky? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.  I  would  say  that,  because  of  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  character.  Ijenine  is  a  patient,  steady  person.  Trotzky 
is  a  great  orator,  a  prima  donna. 

Senator  Nelson.  Lenine  is  a  real  Slav  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  other  is  a  Hebrew? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  One  question  I  want  to  ask  Col.  Robins  is  this : 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  after  the  Brest  Litovsk  treaty  it  was 
apparent  that  Count  Mirbach's  economic  mission  would  fail,  and  I 
do  not  understand  how  it  could.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that 
would  give  Count  Mirbach's  misMon  or  any  (lerman  economic  activi- 
ties a  free  field. 

Mr.  Robins.  I^et  us  consider  that.  Throughout  the  entire  Soviet 
Russia  it  was  stated  that  this  was  a  robber  peace  forced  upon  revolu- 
tionary Russia  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  that  they  were  trying  to 
steal  their  land  and  their  resources.  They  had  gone  down  to  nght 
in  the  Ukraine ;  they  were  fighting  the  Germans  up  in  Finland,  and 
the  whole  authority  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  situation  was  an  authority 
against  soviet  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yet  Lenine  favored  it  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Quite  so,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  it  was  on  his  advice  that  it  was  ratified? 

Mr.  Robins.  Precisely,  for  the  reasons  indicated.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  point,  for  the  mass  life  in  Russia  was  bitter  in  its  re- 
sentment against  German  aggression  and  the  terms  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  which  was  forced  upon  Russia.  • 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  fact  that  you 
omitted  in  your  story  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  and  that  is  that 
they  had  organized  a  Ukrainian  republic  or  government  of  some 
kind. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  had  their  representatives  there? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  the  final  treaty  was  made  and  the  question 
was  raised  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  sign  the  treaty  sepa- 
rately for  their  own  republic  in  connection  with  the  representatives 
of  Russia,  and  either  Lenine  or  Trotsky  got  up  in  the  meeting 
and  said  it  was  either  one  or  the  other,  and  they  would  find  put  be- 
fore the  day  was  over — one  said  it  was  all  right  to  have  the  Ukrain- 
ians sign  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Ukraine — in  that  they  recog- 
nized by  their  action  that  government  as  an  independent  government, 
distinct  from  Russia. 
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Mr.  Robins.  Trotsky  was  the  person. 

Senator  Nelson.  Trotsky  was  the  man  who  was  present  and  got 
up  in  the  meeting  and  said  it  was  quite  satisfactory — I  am  not  quot- 
ing his  words — ^satisfactory  that  they  sign  as. representatives  or  tha 
Ukrainian  Republic. 

Mr.  Robins.  Moving  on  to  the  question  of  possible  economic  co- 
operation, I  wish  to  speak  about  the  modifications  in  the  enforcement 
of  cei-tain  decrees  that  followed  the  Brest-Litovsk  ratification.  The 
fourth  all-Riissian  Soviet  indicated  the  possibility  of  cooperation 
with  the  soviet  government  on  a  purely  economic  and  nonrecogni- 
tion  basis. 

And  may  I  say  to  the  committee.  Senator,  that  the  soviet  was  never 
anxious  for  formal  recognition,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  state  the  facts 
of  their  position  to  give  you  the  reason  why.  They  were  leading  an 
international  socialist  revolutionary  movement,  a  aefinite  class  war, 
a  definite  economic  materialistic,  class  revolutionary  force  movement. 
They  had  to  appeal  to  tjieir  comrades,  as  they  called  them,  in  all 
other  lands.  The  moment  they  made  a  treaty  with  any  capitalistic 
country,  so-called,  whethei-  it  was  with  Germany  or  the  allies,  they  in 
a  sense  injured  their  position  and  weakened  the  appeal  of  their  social- 
istic revolutionary  purpose  and  program.  They  could  have  been 
said  to  have  done  what  Kerensky  had  done  but  they  had  denounced 
him  for  doing,  making  common  cause  with  unpatriotic  capitalist  ^v- 
ernments.  Trotsky's  position  was  a  sort  of  forlorn-hope  position, 
or  hopeful,  if  you  will,  Horatio  on  the  bridge,  holding  out  against  the 
world.  "Here  we  are,  the  leaders  of  the  great  proletarian  revolu- 
tion, and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  imperialist  allies,  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Germany  militarist  autocracy.  We  are  leading 
a  great  revolutionary  movement."  That  was  the  front  held  forth, 
but  tlie  actual  necessities  of  their  economic  life  made  them  willing 
to  make  realconcesisions  to  America  to  get  what  was  necessary  in  a 
sense  for  their  economic  existence,  and  you  will  find  that  conflict  be- 
tween front,  as  it  were^  and  facts,  at»many  points  in  the  situation. 

Now,  I  want  to  bring  out  one  or  two  other  things.  The  decree 
of  repudiation  was  not  passed  until  45  days,  or  something  like  that,^ 
after  the  decree  had  been  introduced  in  the  soviet.  It  first  came  up 
for  passage, three  weeks  after  the  decrees  passed  on  the  7th  day  of 
November.  I  regarded  the  passage  of  the  decree  of  repudiation  as  so 
complicating  the  situation,  so  violating  the  necessary  good  faith  be- 
tween nations,  that  it  was  of  great  moment  not  to  pass  that  decree. 
I  went  out  to  see  Trotsky  and  urged  on  him  that  the  decree  should 
net  be  passed.  He  used  his  influence  in  the  all-Russian  soviet  execu 
tive  committee  to  prevent  the  decree  from  being  passed.  He  then 
went  to  Brest.  It  came  up  for  consideration  again  while  he  was  there. 
It  is  one  of  the  well-known  tenets  of  the  Marxian  school — ^the  repu- 
diation cf  debts.  It  came  up  and  was  about  to  be  passed.  I  saw 
Lenine,  and  it  did  not  pass  right  away,  but  some  days  afterwards  I 
saw  him  and  he  said,  "The  decree  of  repudiation  is  going  to  be 
passed." 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  Mr.  Robins,  just  to  make  it  plain  to  my 
mind,  that  was  a  decree  of  repudiation  in  regard  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  national  debt.  He  said,  "  Col.  Robins,  you  say 
that  the  allied  governments  will  help  the  soviet  government  against 
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the  central  powers  at  all  points?  "  I  said,  "  Yes,  that  has  always  been 
my  statement."  He  said,  "  What  you  say  to  me  indicates  that  I  have 
five  cards  in  my  hands,  when,  in  lact,  I  only  have  one.  Four  of  the 
cards  are  blank.  Those  blank  cards  represent  cooperation  of  the 
allies  with  soviet  Russia.  All  I  have  is  the  one  card,  which  is  the 
imity  of  the  revolutionary  workers  and  peasants  of  Russia.  They  be- 
lieve in  this  formula  as  one  of  the  things  that  every  revolutionary 
government  ought  to  do."  He  said,  "We  are  ffoing  to  pass  it."  1 
urged  on  him  what  it  meant  against  economic  nelp  from  America, 
and  was  most  insistent.  He  finally  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  take  care  of  the  American  debt  and  the  English 
debt,  but  we  will  not  take  care  of  the  French  debt."  "  Why ;  just 
because  it  is  bigger  ? "  He  replied,  "  That  is  not  the  only  reason. 
That  debt  comes  out  of  the  loan  of  the  French  bourgeois  bankers  to 
the  autocracy,  which  has  kept  that  autocracy  alive  30  years  longer 
than  it  would  have  lived  without  financial  support  from  France. 
What  you  are  really  asking  me  to  do  is  to  pay  back  the  money  loaned 
by  the  French  bourgeois  to  keep  the  cossack  whip  and  sword  over  our 
people  for  30  years,  and  the  workmen  and  peasants  are  not  willing." 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  lying  then — was 
misstating  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  did.    He  was  overstating. 

Senator  Nelson.  Most  of  the  money  that  went  into  that  loan  was 
money  of  the  French  peasants,  and  not  of  the  bankers  and  higher 
classes. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  rather  think,  sir,  that  a  large  proportion  of  that  had 
been  loaned  by  the  bankers,  in  the  first  instance,  and  placed  with  the 
peasants  afterwards,  and  it  had  become  a  sort  of  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple.    But  his  argument  was  an  argument  that  ran  in  Russia. 

Now,  when  that  decree,  was  passed  it  was  passed  under  the  circum- 
stances indicated,  and  I  felt  that  we  could  always  get  around  that 
decree ;  that  is,  while  they  might  not  formally  repeal  it,  they  would 
allow  America  to  really  pay  the  French  debt  from  the  great  resources 
that  were  in  Russia ;  and  talking  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
soviet,  we  led  up  to  that,  and  they  said  that  they  felt  that  would  be 
possible,  if  there  was  economic  cooperation,  later  on. 

One  day,  about  the  20th  of  March  I  think  it  was,  a  Mr.  McAllister, 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  the  head  of  their  enterprise  in 
Russia,  came  into  my  oiBce  in  Moscow  where  I  was  then  working  with 
the  Red  Cross  and  conducting  my  task  there  and  serving  the  coimtry, 
making  dailv  communications  to  the  ambassador.  He  said,  "We  are 
having  trouble  at  our  factory  at  Lubertzsky."  I  said,  "  Have  you  a 
factory  at  Lubertzsky?"  He  said,  "Of  course  we  have."  I  said, 
"Are  you  making  anything  up  there? "  He  said,  "We  are  making 
agricultural  machinery.  We  have  5,000  or  6,000  harvesting  machines 
on  hand.  We  have  3,000  more  ready  to  be  assembled  and  we  will  have 
a  thousand  more  by  the  time  the  crop  is  ready."  "  Have  you  been 
carrying  on  business  since  the  Bolshevik  revolution?"  He  said, 
"  Yes;  and  our  men  in  the  factory  have  done  better  than  they  did 
under  Kerensky."  I  said,  "Why  are  you  not  happy,  then?"  He 
said,  "  They  are  extending  that  rule  to  the  office,  and  to  the  assem- 
bling of  raw  materials  and  to  distribution,  and  there  is  no  value  in  the 
workingmen's  control  of  those  things."    I  think  that  is  true.    I  think 
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that  is  what  has  happened  where  the  decree  has  been  carried  to  the 
full  length.- 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  in  that  connection  speak  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  workmen  and  the  good  treatment  they  had  been  accorded,  and 
that  that  was  one  reason  why  the  factory  was  still  doing  business? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  and  I  said,  "  Now,  what  you  want  is  to  have  the- 
enf orcement  of  this  decree  stopped  ?  That  is  what  you  want  ?  You 
want  to  be  given  a  reprieve  for  the  moment?  You  want  to  have  that 
ultimatum  raised  or  the  time  extended?  "  He  said,  '*  Yes."  I  went 
to  Lenine  and  I  said,  "Now,  there  is  a  capitalistic  enterprise,  an 
American  capitalistic  enterprise,  doing  business  in  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money,  but  in  your  formula,  for  the  j)urpose 
of  exploiting  Russia.  But  it  happens,  commissioner,  to  be  delivering 
the  goods,  to  be  manufacturing  a  product  of  prime  economic  neces- 
sity for  an  agrarian  people — that  is,  agricultural  machinery.  Your 
decree,  if  it  is  enforced  at  this  time,  will  wipe  out  that  organiza- 
tion. So  far  as  I  am  advised,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is  the 
best  producing  organization  for  agricultural  machinery  in  the  w^orld- 
They  have  the  best  brains  not  only  for  producing  but  also  for  mar- 
keting, I  hear.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  case  with  you.  You  have 
got  to  have  cooperation  from  America.  You  can  not  get  a  ton  of 
space  in  any  vessel  in  an  American  port  and  you  can  not  get  a  dollar 
of  interim  credit  between  the  time  of  shipment  and  until  the  raw- 
material  to  pay  for  it  comes  back.  You  can  not  get  a  ton  of  space 
in  any  American  ship  for  manufactured  material  if  it  can  be  success- 
fully maintained  in  America  that  a  going  concern  making  a  primary 
product  for  the  economic  life  of  Russia  18  versts  from  Moscow  can 
not  continue  to  produce  because  of  your  socialistic  decrees.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue.  I  will  simply  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment"  The 
fact  was,  a  representative  from  the  soviet  council  went  down  there 
and  conferred  with  the  representatives  of  the  harvester  company,  and 
Mr.  McAllister  came  back  to  my  office  and  Kiid  he  had  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  them  in  relation  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  workmen's  decree,  and  that  everything  was  going  on  satisf ac-^ 
torily.  When  I  left  Russia  that  was  the  statement  of  those  gentle- 
men to  me,  and  I  brought  in  information  for  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  and  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Edgar  Bancroft,  who  met  me  at 
the  train  at  Chicago  on  my  way  to  Washington,  urging  cooperation 
and  extension  of  credit  and  the  possibility  of  doing  business  under 
the  Bolshevik  Russian  government  six  months  after  that  govern- 
ment had  been  in  operation. 

I  wish  to  state  further  that  in  the  day's  work  there  were  con- 
stant modifications  of  these  decrees  that  showed  the  possibility  of 
doing  work  with  the  soviet  government,  in  my  judgment.  One  was 
in  relation  to  the  nationalization  of  banks,  and  affected  the  National 
City  branch  banks  in  Russia.  In  each  one  of  these  instances  I  talked 
with  the  responsible  managers  of  business  enterprises  and  in  most  in- 
stances they  said  they  could  continue  to  do  business.  I  said  to  Mc- 
Allister, "  McAllister,  working  out  the  future  of  manufacturing  in 
Russia  i^  possibly  the  biggest  job  left  on  the  map,  is  it  not,  for  a 
manufacturer?  "  He  said  it  was.  I  said, "  I  will  agree  with  you  that 
trying  to  run  a  factory  in  Bolshevik  Russia  is  a  hell  of  a  job,  if  you 
will  excuse  the  profanity,  but  is  it  not  the  job  that  we  have  to  engage 
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ill.  McAllister,  suppose  you  left  Russia ;  in  six  weeks  who  would  be 
running  your  lactory  ? "  He  said  that  some  German  would;  and  I 
said,  '^Certainly,  because  he  is  the  only  one  that  has  got  the  mind  and 
that  it  would  mean  serving  the  German  economic  control  if  he  left.  I 
said,  "  I  am  going  to  stay  on  and  meet  what  comes.  Won't  you?  "  I 
said  exactly  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Stevens,  and  both  of  those  men 
were  of  that  mind  before  I  said  anything  about  it.  They  agreed  that 
there  was  this  possible  relationship  of  service  that  we  ought  to  carry 
out  in  the  Russian  situation. 

I  now  move  to  another  question. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Robins,  may  I  interrupt  you  a  moment?  What 
do  you  know  as  to  the  development  at  the  plant  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  subsequent  to  this  conversation  that  you  refer  to  with 
McAllister  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Subsequent  to  the  conversation  ?  If  you  mean  imme- 
diately after  it  would  be  two  months — ^I  remained  in  Russia  for  some 
time,  and  subsequent  to  my  leaving  Russia  I  do  not  know  what  trans- 
pired. I  left  Russia  in  May  and  Vladivostok  the  1st  of  June,  and  at 
that  time  they  were  in  agreement  with  the  general  position  I  hate 
stated. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  contributions  that 
have  been  assessed  or  the  taxes  that  have  been  assessed  against  that 
plant  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  information  about  the 
various  decrees  that  this  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  an- 
nounced? I  would  like  information  about  their  program  and  form 
of  government. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  into  that  later,  if  I  may. 
Why  were  the  formulas,  the  hard,  stark  Marxian  socialist  formulas, 
powerful  in  Russia?  Were  they  powerful?  I  make  the  statement 
that  they  were.  I  make  the  statement  that  I  found  more  men,  work- 
ingmen  and  peasants,  who  said  over  those  formulas,  in  proportion  to 
those  active  in  general  affairs,  than  I  ever  found  of  one  culture  any- 
where else,  and  I  have  been  fairly  vigorous  and  out  in  the  open  all 
of  my  life,  and  know  this  jjarticular  labor  and  economic  struggle 
reasonably  well.  It  was,  I  think,  for  this  reason.  For  60  years  prior 
to  the  revolution  of  March  17  the  structure  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  remained  practically  in  statu  quo  at  a  time  when  the  struc^ 
ture  of  all  the  other  governments,  even  of  China,  was  being  modified 
into  more  liberal  ana  tolerable  machinery  of  government.  The  Cos* 
sack  whip  and  the  Cossack  sword,  the  power  of  the  autocracy,  held  it 
absolutely  static.  Little  efforts  of  educational  enterprises,  like  that 
of  Tolstoy  on  his  estate,  for  peasants,  when  extendea  in  any  impor- 
tant direction  were  denounced  as  revolutionary  and  the  leaders  were 
imprisoned  or  killed.  Little  economic  organizations  among  the  work- 
ers in  the  Donetz  coal  basin,  endeavoring  to  help  the  coal  miners  and 
their  families,  were  denounced  as  revolutionary  and  their  leaders 
were  imprisoned  or  killed.  Free  speech,  free  press,  right  of  petition, 
and  the  discussion  of  government  were  denounced  as  revolutionary 
and  the  leaders  were  imprisoned  or  killed.    All  those  normal  streams 
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of  progressive  life  and  thought  that  would  have  moved  out  and  fer- 
tilized the  Russian  social  system  were  dammed  up  and  forced  back 
into  a  turgid  current,  into  subterranean  and  dangerous  channels,  and 
men  said  over  and  over  in  garrets  and  cellars,  in  forests,  and  in 
Siberian  prisons,  "When  we  get  power,  we  will  pass  this  decree  and 
it  will  settle  that ;  when  we  get  power,  we  will  pass  that  decree  and 
it  will  settle  that ;  when  we  get  power,  we  will  pass  this  decree  and  it 
will  settle  the  other  thing,''  and  the  hard,  metallic  formula  was  said 
over  and  over  again  until  men  could  say  it  backwards  without  miss- 
ing a  word.  Never  having  had  a  chance  to  try  this  indoor  formula 
against  the  outdoor  facts,  they  could  not  know  any  difficulties  in  its 
application  to  life.  Practical  men  all  know  that  there  never  was  an 
indoor  formula  devised  that  fits  outdoors,  that  will  not  break 
up  and  require  modification  when  applied  to  reality;  but 
the  Russian  peasants  and  workingmen  did  not  know,  never  had 
had  a  chance  to  try  out  anything  m  practice.  Therefore  they  be- 
lieved in  their  dogmas.  There  was  faith  in  the  whole  revolutionary 
culture.  Why  was  it  socialist?  It  was  socialist  because  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  collectivist  Slavic  mind.  I  do  not  want  to  pretend  to 
have  wisdom  that  I  do  not  possess.  I  am  not  wise  in  these  things, 
but  I  do  know  certain  human  reactions  to  a  degree.  The  Russian 
peasant  moves  and  thinks  collectively ;  they  act  as  a  village ;  they  move 
and  think  in  groups;  they  act  collectively;  cooperative  associations 
run  with  wonderful  ease  m  the  Russian  life.  They  are  not  individ- 
ualists; they  have  not  the  sense  of  personal- responsibility  and  initia- 
tive that  has  been  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius.  Their  natural 
collectivism  made  the  socialist  formulas  and  methods  popular.  The 
materialist  antichurch  side  of  it  was  also  popular,  and  popular  not 
because  the  Russian  is  not  a  religious-minded  person,  because  he  is. 
I  have  high  regard  for  religion;  I  believe  that  the  personal,  social, 
individual  control  and  social  sanction  that  lies  in  a  genuine  religious 
life  is  of  first  consequence  to  civilization,  and  I  believe  that  no  demo- 
cratic institution  can  survive  without  it.  I  went  to  Russia  and 
during  the  Kerensky  regime  I  tried  to  find  some  center  of  moral 
power,  some  center  of  religious  restraint  and  enthusiasm,  that 
would  hold  this  wild  life,  with  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  in  the  relig- 
ious institutions  of  the  land.  I  went  to  the  great  sybor  or  confer- 
ence of  the  Greek  Church  at  Moscow,  and  I  met  the  procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod  and  other  leaders,  metropolitans,  and  bishops, 
and  I  avow  this  testimony,  and  the  Senators  can  find  it  if  they 
wish,  that  I'  have  worked  steadily  with  the  religious  forces  in 
this  country,  have  done  such  work  as  John  R.  Mott  said  had  not 
otherwise  been  done  in  the  universities  of  this  country,  for  a  distinct 
religious  sanction,  and  I  bear  this  testimony  with  regard  to  my 
Russian  experience,  that  I  never  found  anybody  there  who  thought 
that  the  church  in  Russia  could  exercise  moral  restraint  and  social 
power,  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  church.  It  had  lost  its  credit 
absolutely.  It  had  become  associated  in  the  revolutionary  movement, 
in  the  minds  of  peasants  and  workingmen,  as  a  class  institution.  For 
instance,  here  is  a  peasant  walking  under  the  most  holy  gate  into  the 
Kremlin  with  me.  He  takes  oflF  his  hat.  Another  crosses  himself  and 
kisses  an  ikon.  I  say  to  them,  "  You  are  religious?  "  "  Yes."  "  You 
believe  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ?"    "  Yes."    "  You  believe  in  the 
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church  ?  "  "  No !  "  The  church  has  been  the  spy  system  of  autocracnr 
for  200  years.  It  was  that  resentment  against  the  organized  church 
that  made  them  accept,  as  it  were,  the  materialistic  philosophy.  Why 
did  this  philosophy  have  power  in  the  villages?  Nine  per  cent  of 
the  Russian  people  are  city  proletariat,  and  are  educated  in  the 
formulas  of  revolutionary  socialism.  They  are  in  the  cities.  Forty 
per  cent  of  that  9  per  cent  goes  back  twice  a  year  to  the  villages,  at 
planting  time  and  harvest  time.  Thev  are  the  persons  who  have  been 
away,  who  have  had  experience.  Tney  go  back  to  the  village  and 
the  village  people  gather  around  them  and  they  hear  their  talk,  and 
their  talk  is  of  the  revolution,  of  the  good  time  that  is  coming. 
Their  talk  is  in  the  terms  of  the  formula  of  social  revolution.  For 
that  reason  there  was  this  widespread  agreement  in  the  formulas 
running  through  Russian  life.  These  revolutionary  formulas  had  a 
r^al  power  and  a  tremendous  significance  at  this  hour  of  Russian 
upheaval.  These  formulas  had  been  talked  and  cultivated  and 
quoted  in  Russia  by  people  of  the  better  classes,  even  by  many  who 
in  the  Hour  of  their  realization  repudiated  them.  Maaame  Bresh- 
kovskaya,  great  old  spirit  that  she  was,  for  40  years  in  the  villages 
and  the  cities  said  to  the  peasants,  "  The  land  is  yours ;  you  should 
not  pay  rent  to  the  landlords  and  barons  " ;  said  to  the  workingmen, 
"  The  factories  are  yours ;  your  labor  produces  all.  You  should  con- 
trol the  mills  and  mines."  She  had  aistributed  thousands  of  copies 
of  the  communist  manifesto  and  Karl  Marx's  Das  Kapital,  and 
when  the  hour  came  and  the  masses  demanded  the  fulfillment  of 
her  promises,  she,  trying  to  exercise  restraint,  bravely  and  heroically 
spent  her  entire  leadership  and  capital  in  trying  to  restrain  the 
realization  of  the  very  things  that  she  had  led  the  peasants  to  de- 
mand. And  that  explains  why 'this  social  revolutionary  group  and 
Kerensky  were  absolutely  bereft  of  power  and  leadership.  This  old 
woman  was  the  greatest  figure  in  Russia,  and  she  could  have  com- 
manded more  soldiers  when  I  went  there  than  any  other  one  person, 
and  she  lost  her  influence  because  she  constantly  refused  to  recognize 
the  demands  that  she  had  taught  the  peasants  and  workers  to  make. 
The  same  thing  was  manifest  among  certain  representatives  of  the 
American  Government  in  Russia.  For  years  I  have  been  in  the  open 
fighting  socialist  doctrines,  and  certain  men  said  that  I  did  not  have 
intelligence  enough  to  be  a  socialist,  which  may  be  true,  but  I  had 
heard  one  of  these  men  to  whom  I  refer  down  in  Washington  Square, 
in  Greenwich  Village,  in  New  York,  sitting  with  other  high  brows  and 
uplif ters,  telling  the  wonderful  gospel  of  Karl  Marx ;  the  class  strug- 
gle, that  that  is  the  real  principle  of  the  whole  social  process;  the 
economic  interpretation  of  history,  the  iron  law  of  wages,  the  law  o'f 
diminishing  returns;  that  that  is  the  whole  thing  in  social  progress. 
He  said  that  in  comfort  and  in  ease  in  Washington  Square;  but 
when  responsibly  engaged  by  the  American  Government  in  trying 
to  protect  American  interests,  national  interests,  if  you  will,  allied 
interests,  if  you  will,  when  these  formulas  came  down  the  Nevsld 
in  the  form  of  bearded,  red-blooded  peasants  arid  workingmen  with 
bayoneted  guns  and  said,  "  This  thing  that  you  taught  we  are  going 
to  do,  and  we  will  push  out  of  the  way  your  Kerensky  government 
and  all  the  others,"  then  these  gentlemen  threw  up  their  hands  and 
said,  "Oh,  my  God;  that  is  not  socialism;  that  is  German  agents, 
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thieves,  and  murderers ! "  It  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
realization  in  the  time  of  strain,  in  the  only  way  they  will  ever  be 
realized,  of  those  formulas  they  had  taught  in  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
the  parlor  in  Washington  Square.  And  the  movement  from  class 
struggle  to  class  terror  is  perfectly  understandable  and  foreseeable. 
If  I  believe  that  only  one  class  has  any  right,  if  I  believe  it  has  pro- 
duced everything  and  that  the  other  class  is  nothing  but  a  bunch  of 
parasites,  if  that  class  gets  in  the  way  in  time  of  strain,  I  will  stick 
a  bayonet  into  it. 

Senator  Sterlixg.  Is  it  simply  because  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bolshevists  that  she  objected  to  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  only  point  is  that  she  cultivated  it  for  40  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  she  never  believed  that  it  would  come  with 
the  excesses  and  the  atrocities  that  characterized  it  when  it  did  come  i 

Mr.  Robins.  In  other  words,  she  did  not  believe  that  a  revolution 
would  be  a  revolution.  She  believed  that  it  would  be  a  perfectly  nice, 
orderly  thing,  that  would  leave  us  in  the  leadership,  we  nice  people ; 
but  revolutions  come  eating  and  drinking,  and  if  you  create  a  revolu- 
tion, then,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  you  ought  not  to  be  heard  to  whine 
about  it.  That,  in  my  judgment,  explains  the  sweep  of  the  revolu- 
tionary formula  in  Russian  life.  And  may  I  say  this,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  misunderstood :  I  have  fought  in  the  open  all  of  my  life. 
If  I  had  lived  under  a  state  such  as  Lenine  and  Trotzky  lived  under,, 
if  I  had  lived  under  the  Cossack  whip  and  sword  and  had  seen  men 
and  women  by  the  thousand  sent  to  Siberia  without  trial,  if  I  had 
known  the  church  as  the  church  was  known  in  Russia,  as  the  spy 
system  of  autocracy  among  the  poor,  then  I  believe  I  should  have^ 
been  opposed  to  the  state  and  the  church.  I  thank  God  that  I  knew 
the  state  where  my  little  county  could  meet  in  convention,  in  demo- 
cratic fashion,  and  run  the  show,  for  I  live  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  possibly  are  preserved  in  their  purity  more  than  anywhere  else 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  I  re- 
member the  church  as  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill,  where  we 
went  to  hear  the  man  speak  that  the  people  chose  to  have  there,  who 
taught  us  the  old  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  I  believe  he 
was  highly  serviceable  and  not  a  betrayer  of  liberty  and  justice,  but 
rather  the  friend  of  both.  But  I  would  like  to  have  you  really  see  the 
Russian  situation  and  understand  the  lines  of  this  movement,  so  that 
we  can  combat  it  effectively  and  not  on  false  grounds. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  appreciate  your  statement  much  better  if 
you  would  outline  to  me  a  plan  of  government  as  outlined  by  their 
decrees.  Then  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  discussion  of  it, 
but  you  have  not  given  us  that  yet.  You  have  simply  told  us  about 
the  decree  where  they  canceled  all  foreign  debts — all  indebtedness  of 
the  country.  Now,  if  you  will  tell  us  the  rest  of  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment, we  can  better  understand  what  you  are  proceeding  to  say.  You 
have  not  done  that  yet. 

Mr.  Robins.  Quite  true.  I  rather  assumed  that  the  Senator  knew 
those  decrees ;  that  there  had  been  so  much  discussion  about  it,  it  was 
all  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator.  I  spoke  of  a  decree  of  all  lands  to  the 
peasants— distributing  the  land ;  the  decree  bf  all  control  of  industry 
in  the  workingman ;  the  formal  decree  of  the  control  of  the  factories : 
the  decree  offerinor  creneral  dpmocratia  lapjxcp.  t.o  the  world ;  the  decree 
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that  provided  for  the  control  of  government  to  be  in  the  soviet — of  all 
power  in  the  Soviets.  There  were  other  decrees  of  similar  character, 
but  they  are  all  accessible,  and  to  go  into  a  detailed  statement  about 
that  would  take  so  very  much  time  that  I  thought  that  probably  that 
had  all  been  covered  in  previous  discussions  before  this  committee,  but 
1  will  return  to  it  again,  if  the  Senator  has  any  questions  that  he  de- 
sires to  ask. 

May  I  suggest,  Senator  Overman,  with  a  kindly,  well-intentioned, 
generous  government,  like  our  Government,  wanting  really  to . 
serve  Bussia,  seeking  really  to  have  her  better  her  condition  and 
free  all  of  the  people  everywhere,  why  it  is  that  we  failed  to  connect 
in  that  Russia  story  ?  And  xaay  I  suggest  to  the  committee  that  you 
will  find  several  lines  of  intelligence  that  will  give  you  leading  in  the 
matters  1  will  now  discuss?  One  of  them  is  the  mission  sent  to  Russia 
with  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  at  its  head.  I  regard  Mr.  Root  as  the  ablest 
man  on  international  questions  in  America.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
could  have  chosen  a  man  who  by  intent  and  past  experience  and  in- 
tegi'ity  of  character  was  more  calculated  to  serve  wisely  America  in 
that  situation;  but  I  relate  simply  the  fact  of  the  reaction  to  his 
appointment  as  I  found  it  there.  You  may  know  that  he  had  at- 
tacked at  one  time  in  this  country  a  very  important  public  person, 
and  you  may  know  that  as  a  result  of  that  attack  editorials,  the  most 
brilliant  possible  of  their  kind,  had  been  published  for  successive 
weeks,  accompanied  by  cartoons,  speaking  of  Mr.  Root  as  the  jackal 
of  privilege,  as  the  watchdog  of  Wall  Street,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
They  had  been  run  in  the  public  press.  Probably  the  German  agents 
in  America,  immediately  upon  his  appointment,  gathered  these  up 
and  sent  them  over,  and  they  appeared  in  pamphlets  in  Russia,  trans- 
lated into  Russian,  with  the  cartoons  and  the  words  changed  to  Rus- 
sian synonyms,  so  that  even  friendly  papers  said,  "  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  great  democratic  President  should  send  over  to  Russia  to 
help  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy — to  revolutionary  Russia — 
the  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  time,  according  to  what  we  hear,  in 
trying  to  make  America  safe  for  plutocracy  ?  "  I  think  it  was  thor- 
oughly unjust  and  unfair,  but  none  the  less  it  was  a  real  situation, 
jmd  it  was  charged  on  tlie  basis  of  that  propaganda  that  Mr.  Root 
was  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Russia  for  Wall  Street,  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  special  capitalist  interest,  just  as  it  was  charged 
against  me,  and  with  just  as  little  truth. 

Then  there  was  another  fact  of  importance.  There  returned  to 
Russia  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  great  numbers 
of  Russians  from  America,  immigrants,  both  Gentile  and  Jew,  and 
they  represented  two  classes.  They  represented  genuine,  honest  men, 
who  had  met  America  at  America's  worst — and  America's  worst,  when 
we  are  honest  and  frank  with  ourselves,  is  evil.  I  know  and  you  know 
that.  I  have  spent  some  of  my  time  trying  to  help  iron  tnese  evils 
out.  I  know  that  97  per  cent,  or  at  leAst  90  per  cent,  of  America  is 
sound  and  true  and  competent  and  will  ultimately  take  care  of  all 
bad  spots,  but  there  were  and  are  bad  spots.  Men  came  back  to  Russia 
and  spoke  of  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  the  12-hour 
day,  spoke  of  the  24-hour  shifts  every  two  weeks,  spoke  of  the  seven- 
day  week,  spoke  of  those  things  of  the  nonunion  coal  ^nines  of  West 
Virginia,  of  the  tenement  sweatshops,  of  the  political  system  of  our 
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great  cities,  and  the  political  police  court  with  its  corruption ;  inters 
preted  America  as  being  a  capitalist's  heaven  and  the  workman's  helL 
That  was  perfectly  false,  but  it  carried  influence,  because  those  men 
spoke  the  language,  and  they  came  back  with  that  interpretation;  and 
man  after  man,  when  I  was  fighting  against  the  rise  of  Bolshevism, 
said,  "  We  do  not  care  for  your  democracy ;  we  do  not  want  political 
democracy ;  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  economic  revolution ;  we  did 
not  depose  our  Czar  to  get  20  czars;  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  czar 
of  oil,  a  czar  of  coal,  a  czar  of  the  railroads."  You  know  the  stuff; 
we  are  familiar  with  it.  It  was  that  playing  upon  the  situation  that 
made  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  go  from  a  democratic  en- 
terprise onto  a  fundamental  economic  socialist  revolutionary  plane, 
if  I  know  anything  about  it.  To  this  group  were  added  the  agitators 
who  were  the  paid  agents  of  Germany  or  the  doctrinaire  socialists  of 
the  destructive  groups,  such  as  the  I.  W.  W. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  influences  that  ought  to  be  in  our 
minds  if  we  are  to  know  and  understand  the  play  in  Russia.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  7  per  cent,  sincere,  honest,  and  interested — selfishly  in 
some  instances.  I3ut  that  7  per  cent  had  all  the  contact  in  the  foreign 
capitals,  all  the  contact  with  the  normal  lines  of  ambassadorial  and 
mission  life,  for  they  were  the  only  people  you  needed  to  know  in  the 
old  regime.  They  had  the  language  and  the  contact,  they  were  the 
people  that  furnished  us  with  ideas;  and  then,  second,  after  the  decree 
of  repudiation,  there  was  the  perfectly  understandable  position  of 
France  in  Russia.  It  was  summed  up  at  one  time  by  a  representative 
of  France  there  in  a  discussion  with  me,  when  the  question  of  inter- 
vention was  in  point.  I  said  to  myself :  ^'  It  seems  to  me  that  inter- 
vention is  a  mistake  and  will  ruin  our  interests  here,  and  it  will  turn 
European  Russian  people  and  resources  over  to  Germany  and  make 
Eui:opean  Russia  a  German  province,  and  I  am  against  it  for  the  time 
being.  But,  I  said  to  myself, "'  Suppose  I  am  wrong."  I  sought  a  con- 
ference with  this  French  r^resentative  to  whom  i  referrea,  and  he 
said  this  to  me  when  we  put  the  map  on  the  table  and  discussed  in- 
tervention. Have  you  done  that?  It  is  800  miles  across, Manchuria 
until  you  get  to  Siberia.  There  are  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad,  the 
Upper  Amur  Railroad,  and  the  Amur  River,  three  lines  of  communi- 
cation to  control,  650  miles  to  Lake  Baikal,  with  the  road  around 
precipitous  mountain  cliffs  on  either  side,  with  32  timnels  already 
mined ;  then  4,000  miles  across  Siberia  with  one  line  of  railroad  open 
on  both  flanks,  and  800  miles  across  the  Urals  to  the  European  Rus- 
sian front,  before  you  will  divert  a  single  Grerman  from  the  western 
front.  This  French  representative  said  to  me, "  I  know  it  is  not  prac- 
tical, but  it  must  be  attempted."  Then  I  said, "  Why  not  get  Russia's 
raw  material  and  handle  this  economic  situation  here  and  win  the 
war  on  the  western  front  ?  "  Then  this  gentleman  said, "  What  is  it  to 
us  if  the  allies  win  the  war,  and  France  loses  the  saving  of  a  hundred 
years? "  That  was  the  heart  of  the  French  position  in  the  Russian 
situation.  There  was  the  third  line  of  influence.  It  was  this. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  organizing  Soviets  in 
Turkestan  and  distributing  dodtiments  carrying  the  general  proposi- 
tions of  no  annexations,  no  indemnities,  and  self-determination  of 
nationalities.  Mr.  Lockhart  came  to  me  one  day  with  a  cablegram  from 
the  British  foreign  office  and  said,  "Here  is  more  trouble,"  and 
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the  cablegram  was  to  this  effect,  ^'  We  are  advised  of  the  organization 
of  Soviets  in  Turkestan.  It  is  only  a  short  distance  across  Afghan- 
istan to  India,  and  if  the  Mahometans  in  Turkestan  begin  to  discuss 
self-determination  it  will  be  only  a  shoi*t  time  until  the  Mahometans 
in  India  will  begin  to  discuss  self-determination,  and  it  may  greatly 
complicate  the  situation  for  the  British  Empire."  There  were 
genuine  complications  of  this  character,  movements  for  certain  pur- 
poses in  certain  positions  at  certain  points  in  the  play.  We  have  now 
in  front  of  us  the  general  situation. 

Ma^  I  now  speak  of  the  reason  why  I  hold  the  judgment,  as  I  do 
hold  it  unhesitatingly,  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  not  conscious 
German  agents  ?  I  started  to  work  with  them  and  dealt  at  all  points 
on  the  basis  of  uncertainty,  question,  suspicion,  but  delivery  or  each 
specific  situation  and  task.  One  of  the  persons  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  first  was  Zalkind,  assistant  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  soviet  government.  When  Trotzky  went  to  Brest- Litovsk,  all  of 
the  affairs  that  I  had  to  deal  with  the  soviet  government  about  had  to 

f^ass  through  Zalkind.  I  early  became  convinced  that  he  was  either  a 
lerman  agent  or  certainly  a  vigorous  enemy  of  the  allied  cause.  I 
waited  for  some  real  situation.  I  did  not  know  whether  he  suited 
Ijenine  or  not.  If  I  had  found  he  had  suited  him  I  would  have  simply 
gone  on  with  that  much  more  of  the  facts  in  front  of  me,  but  I  wanted 
to  know.  I  did  not  go  to  Lenine  and  say,  "  I  am  suspicious  of  your 
assistant  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs.  I  think  he  is  a  bad  fellow. 
I  think  he  is  a  German  agent.  I  waited  for  a  situation  of  definite 
fact.  The  situation  came.  I  was  called  to  the  American  Embassy  one 
day  and  shown  a  letter  transmitted  by  Zalkind  in  the  absence  of 
Trotsky,  as  acting  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs,  in  the  briefest 
form  transmitting  a  bitter,  virulent  resolution  of  an  anarchist  group, 
denouncing  the  American  ambassador  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment— a  clearly  unfriendly  act.  I  asked  the  ambassador  to  let  me 
have  that  material.  It  was  taken  and  laid  on  Lenine's  desk.  Trotsky 
was  away.  He  was  asked,  "  Commissioner,  is  that  what  you  want? 
Does  that  meet  with  your  approval  ?  Here  is  an  open,  definite,  direct 
insult  to  the  American  ambassador  and  the  American  Government  by 
the  responsible  minister  of  your  foreign  office."  He  looked  it  over 
and  said, "  That  must  be  a  provocative  " ;  in  other  words,  an  effort  to 
provoke  trouble  by  false  statements  and  acts,  that  was  always  present 
in  the  Russian  situation — ^provocation  of  one  thing  and  another.  You 
hear  it  constantly  and  see  it  again  and  again.  He  was  answered, 
"  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  Zalkind's  signature.  I  think  it  is  gen- 
uine, Commissioner.  Would  you  mind  calling  him  ud  on  the  tele- 
phone? "  He  called  him  up  on  the  telephone  and  Zalfeind  admitted 
the  transaction,  and  the  commissioner  then  and  there  told  Zalkind 
to  make  a  formal  apology  to  the  American  ambassador. 

I  was  pleased.  Two  hours  afterwards  I  called  up  the  American 
Embassy  to  find  out  whether  the  apology  had  come  over  there,  and 
the  ambassador  said,  "No;  there  was  not  any  apology.  On  the 
contrary,  a  representative  came  here  from  the  foreign  office  of  the 
soviet  government  and  said  that  there  was  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
anarchists  in  front  of  the  embassy  to-night,  and  that  the  government 
was  going  to  protect  us ;  had  ample  power  to  protect  us ;  was  going  to 
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send  down  a  special  machine-gun  corps,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to 
protect  us.'^ 

Here  was  a  lying  camouflage  of  special  protection,  based  upon  an 
imf riendly  act.  I  went  out  to  the  embassy,  supposing  that  this  man 
had  talked  to  the  ambassador.  He  had  not.  The  ambassador 
thought  he  had  talked  with  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Johnston  was  out.  We  waited  until  Mr.  Johnston  came  back  and 
found  he  had  not  talked  to  him  but  had  talked  to  Mr.  Bailey,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  embassy.  When  Mr.  Bailey  came  in  quite  a  good 
deal  of  time  had  then  elapsed,  and  we  got  astatement  made  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  dictated  and  written  on  the  stationery  of  the  embassy,  to  me, 
without  mentioning  anybody  else,  of  the  facts  that  Had  occurred. 
That  was  taken  out  and  laid  in  front  of  Lenine  after  midnight  that 
night,  and  we  said,  "  This  is  the  way  your  foreign  office  has  rollowed 
your  instructions  for  apology."  The  next  morning  the  Izvestija 
carried  the  line  that  Zalkind  had  been  removed  as  assistant 
commissioner  of  foreign  affairs.  I  saw  Lenine,  and  he  said, 
*'This  man  has  some  relations  with  our  people  of  influence-  If 
he  is  out  of  Russia,  are  you  satisfied  ?  "  I  said,  "  Entirely  so."  He 
said,  "  We  are  going  to  send  him  to  Switzerland."  I  said,  "  Good ! 
You  can  not  send  him  too  far  for  me."  He  was  removed.  In  mv 
judgment,  he  was  not  removed  for  the  German  interest,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  another  indication  of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

We  went  on  then.  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  the  anarchist  situa- 
tion in  Petrogi*ad.  Now  let  me  speak  of  the  anarchist  situation  in 
Moscow. 

It  is  now  after  the  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace.  It  is 
along  in  April.  Anarchist  organizations,  financed,  in  my  judgment,' 
by  German  agents,  are  developing  more  and  more,  until  important 
allied  officers  tell  me  that  the  anarchists  are  running  Moscow.  I  say, 
*'  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  Kremlin,  where  Lenine  is,  is 
running  Moscow."  Finally  I,  who  had  worked  so  steadily  in  the 
situation,  began  to  be,  I  suppose,  definitely  objectionable.  I  had 
recovered  certain  property  in  certain  quarters,  taken  by  the  anarchist 
•clubs  which  were  masquerading  as  anarchists  when  they  were  really 
thieves  and  robbers,  in  some  instances  at  least. 

Senator  Sterling.  Colonel,  may  I  ask  whether  the  Bolshevik 
government  was  doing  anything  at  that  time  to  repress  the  anarchist 
movement? 

Mr.  Robins.  Nothing  particularly  serious,  I  guess. 

On  a  certain  day  I  am  in  the  headquarters  telegi'aph  office  at 
Moscow,  sending  my  daily  communication  to  the  American  am- 
bassador over  the  direct  wire.  A  furore  starts  and  people  run  up  the 
stairs.  I  go  down  the  stairs  and  find  a  group  of  10  or  12  anarchists 
with  bayoneted  guns  surrounding  my  automobile  and  the  guns 
pointed  at  my  chauffeur,  telling  him  to  move  on.  I  open  the  door  of 
the  automobile  and  get  in  and  sit  in  with  the  others — ^there  are  a 
number  of  anarchists  in  there — and  through  my  interpreter  begin 
debating  the  matter  with  them — arguing  the  matter  with  them.  They 
say  that  they  have  a  requisition  to  take  my  automobile.  Well,  as 
there  were  a  good  many  Government  requisitions  I  did  not  know  but 
that  it  was  possible  that  the  requisition  was  on  the  square.  I  ask  to 
see  the  requisition,  and  they  refuse  to  show  it  to  me.    I  ask  them  then 
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to  take  the  automobile  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Petrograd  soviet  and 
there  get  a  test  of  the  matter. 

We  started,  but  when  my  chauffeur  started  to  drive  down  a  cer- 
tain direction  toward  the  soviet  office  they  pushed  a  couple  of  guns 
against  him  and  started  him  the  other  way.  I  then  said,  "  Well,  we 
will  leave  this  situation  and  make  another  move  at  it."  I  did  not  want 
to  go  to  the  anarchist  headquarters  in  the  automobile,  even  if  the 
automobile  went,  and  they  said  I  could  not  get  out  of  the  car;  but 
we  opened  the  door,  my  chauffeur  stopped  the  car,  and  I  stepped  off 
the  car,  and  they  did  not  shoot  us,  but  the  man  who  was  on  the 
running  board  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Sprechen  sie  Deutsch?  "  I 
said,  "  No ;  I  speak  English." 

The  car  was  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  anarchists.  I  went 
that  afternoon  to  the  foreign  minister,  Tchitcherin,  and  made  a 
simple  statement  of  the  facts.  I  said,  "  I  know  this  is  a  rough  ^ame, 
and  this  is  probably  just  done  for  my  comfort  to  make  me  quit  the 
play,  but  I  want  that  automobile,  and  I  want  a  show  of  definite 
power  in  the  situation.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  power 
IS  over  there  at  9  Duvorskaya  and  those  who  say  that  the  power  is 
in  the  Kremlin.  I  have  been  saying  it  is  in  the  Kremlin,  and  I  want 
to  know  where  the  power  is." 

I  was  promised  my  automobile  that  afternoon.  The  afternoon 
came,  but  not  the  automobile.  I  went  to  see  Derjinski,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  counter  revolution  and  sabotage.  He  said,  "I  will  get 
your  automobile."    Later  on  he  called  up  and  said  that  he  could  not 

fet  it  until  the  next  day.  There  seemed  to  be  backing  and  filling, 
went  to  see  Trotsky  and  talked  with  Trotsky  about  it.  I  went  to 
see  Lenine  and  talked  to  Lenine  about  it.  I  said,  "  Now,  I  do  not 
give  two  raps  about  the  automobile,  but  I  want  to  know  where  the 
power  is  in  Moscow.  I  have  said  it  was  in  your  hands.  If  it  is  over 
here  with  the  anarchists,  I  know  where  that  leads  back  to.  It  leads 
back  to  German  control,  and  I  am  going  to  know." 

Finally  Trotsky  asked  me  to  come  down  to  his  headquarters,  and 
I  went  (iown,  and  he  said,  "The  real  situation  about  this  anarchist 
business  is  as  follows:  The  Central  Anarchist  Club  was  organized 
in  March,  1917,  under  Kerensky's  government.  Kerensky  and  the 
old  Duma  never  dared  to  attack  them,  because  they  participated  in 
taking  over  the  power  from  the  Czar.  They  have  grown  stronger. 
They  helped  us — the  Bolsheviks— in  our  hour  of  revolution,  and  there 
are  members  of  the  Petrograd  soviet  who  are  tender  on  this  anarchist 
situation;  I  agree  with  you  that  they  are  a  menace;  I  agree  with 
you  that  tliey  are  thieves  and  robbers;  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
nave  got  German  money ;  but  we  are  holding  elections  this  week  out 
in  the  various  factories,  and  the  mensheviks  and  others  have  charged 
us  with  being  brutal  and  with  ruling  with  the  bayonet  all  the  time, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  meet  this  situation  with  force  until  after  the 
elections." 

Well,  quite  frankly,  I  underetood  that  argument.  It  was  very 
normal  to  me.  I  have  seen  other  things  set  aside  until  elections  are 
over.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  seen  that  in  this  country,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  Even  in  this  country,  Senator;  and  I  said  to  him, 
^*  Well,  I  do  not  care  about  a  few  days,  but  I  want  a  definite  expres- 
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sion  of  power  in  this  situation,  so  we  can  know  where  we  are,  or  I  am 
^oing  to  cable  my  Government  that  there  is  a  real  question  as  to  who 
IS  running  this  show."  Three  days  afterwards,  the  last  election  hav- 
ing taken  place,  I  was  called  up  on  the  telephone,  and  he  said :  "At  2 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,"  which  would  have  been  a  certain  Friday, 
"  we  are  going  to  move  against  the  anarchist  centers.  There  are  not 
only  the  13  centers  that  you  reported  on,  but  there  are  26  centers,  and 
they  have  a  sort  of  organization,  and  we.  are  confident  now  of  what 
they  mean,  and  we  are  goin^  after  them."  That  morning  at  2  o'clock 
cavalry,  4-inch  cannon,  and  infantry  surrounded  26  centers  in  Moscow 
and  its  environs,  palaces  that  had  been  fortified  with  machine  guns, 
fete,  and  gave  them  five  minutes  to  surrender.  In  some  instances 
they  surrendered.  In  some  they  began  shooting  at  once,  and  when 
they  did  the  soviet  forces  answered  with  machine  gun  and  cannon. 
Every  center  was  taken  bv  about  6.30  in  the  morning.  In  some  in- 
stances they  threw  smoke  Dombs  down  into  the  cellars  to  smoke  them 
out.  Some  14  persons  were  killed,  some  40  persons  were  wounded, 
some  600  prisoners  were  taken  captive,  and  a  large  amount  of  goods — 
jewelry,  rubles,  stuff  of  one  sort  and  another — ^was  found  in  these  cen- 
ters and  confiscated,  and  certain  machine  guns,  new,  of  a  new  pattern, 
not  found  elsewhere  in  Russia,  of  German  make,  were  found  m  those 
palaces. 

Now,  this  was  another  demonstration  of  power  against  what  I 
thought  was  a  definite  German  interest  and  what  I  now  believe  to 
have  been  a  definite  German  interest. 

The  time  came  when  I  was  instructed  to  leave  Russia  to  i^eport  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  S^raiRUNO.  Colonel,  there  is  one  interesting  thing  we  would 
like  to  know.    Did  you  get  your  automobile  ?    [Laugnter.] 

Mr.  Robins.  I  got  my  automobile,  unscratched,  sir. 

I  wanted  the  Government  to  act ;  either  organized  cooperation  or 
organized  opposition.  Drifting  was  ruinous  to  all  interests,  of  Amer- 
ica, Russia,  and  the  allies.  My  later  cables  will  show  that  I  kept  urg- 
ing on  the  Government  either  organized  cooperation  or  organized 
opposition,  so  that  we  could  know  where  we  were  in  the  situation.  I 
believed  that  the  best  plan  was  organized  cooperation,  for  reasons 
that  are  now  pretty  well  known  to  the  world.  I  did  not  snare  the  view 
that  there  was  a  vast  mass  of  noble  people  lying  outdoors,  peasants 
who  wanted  the  barons  to  come  back,  workingmen  who  wanted  feudal 
masters  to  come  back  to  the  factories,  and  other  people  who  wanted 
the  grand  dukes  to  come  back.  They  were  not  there,  if  I  knew  any- 
thing about  Russia.  And  then  this  idea  that  if  you  sent  in  one  divi- 
sion, then  the  great  Russian  mass  would  rise  up  and  would  begin  to 
roll  like  a  snowball,  and  everything  would  be  happy,  never  for  a 
moment  lived  in  my  mind. 

When  I  got  ready  to  come  out  representatives  of  the  allies  in  Russia 
said,  "How  are  you  going;  by  Murmansk?"  I  said,  "No;  I  am 
not  going  by  Murmansk.  That  road  is  built  over  the  icebog.  It  is 
beginning  to  get  warm.  It  may  thaw,  and  I  may  be  marooned  300 
versts  from  the  port."  "Oh,  you  are  going  out  by  Archangel?" 
"  No ;  I  am  not  going  out  by  Archangel.  It  is  three  weeks  before  the 
ice  is  out  in  Archangel."  "  Well,  you  are  not  thinking  of  going  by 
Siberia?  "  "  I  am  going  by  Siberia."    "  Why,  don't  you  know  that 
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the  wild  bands  of  marauders,  demobilized  soldiers  with  rifles,  robbers^ 
and  thieves  are  running  all  up  and  down  over  Siberia,  confiscating 
everything  in  sight?  "  "  No,"  I  said ;  "  I  not  only  do  not  know  it,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it."  "  Well,"  they  said,  "  don't  you  know  that  the 
armed  war  prisoners  are  goiAg  to  take  control  of  "the  Siberian  Rail- 
road  under  the  soviet  ?  "  1  said :  "  On  the  contrary,  the  investigation 
made  by  Capt.  Hicks,  of  the  British  mission,  and  Capt.  Webster,  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  exposed  that  false  statement  thoroughly." 

I  have  that  report  here.  Let  me  advert  to  it  a  moment.  Some 
weeks  prior  to  this  time  there  had  been  coming  out  constantly  a 
general  statement  about  armed  war  prisoners  in  Siberia  planning  to 
take  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  stores  for  the  central  powers. 
I  did  not  believe  it,  gentlemen.  I  did  not  believe  that  any  people  who 
had  recently  won  their  own  soil  by  giving  their  own  blood  for  it  were 
going  to  turn  it  over  to  some  foreign  force  to  take  it  away  from 
them ;  but  I  said :  "  If  it  is  so,  it  is  so.  What  I  believe  is  of  no  conse- 
quence"; and  I  called,  of  my  mission,  William  B.  Webster,  and  said 
to  him,  "  You  have  never  been  in  sympathy  with  the  cooperation 
policy  that  I  have  been  working  with  the  soviet.  You  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  Embassy,  through  your  splendid  work  in 
relief  of  war  prisoners  for  a  year  prior  to  your  coming  into  our 
service  in  Siberia.  You  know  the  Siberian  game.  I  am  giving  you 
power  and  money  and  resources  to  send  you  to  Siberia  to  investigate 
war  prisoners.  I  want  you  to  find  the  facts.  If  there  are  so  many 
armed  war  prisoners,  in  numbers  that  are  dangerous  to  the  allied 
cause,  you  say  so,  and  I  will  back  you  through  the  piece.  Come 
back  here  with  chat,  come  back  here  with  mere  talk,  and  make  a  report 
that  does  not  rest  on  fact,  and  I  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
road  in  opposition.    Now,"  I  said,  "  go  to  it." 

I  went  to  Lockhart,  and  I  said,  "Lockhart,  I  had  a  talk  with 
Trotsky  this  afternoon,  and  said  to  him  that  there  was  continual 
rumor  about  this  armed  war  prisoner  business  in  Siberia,  and  if  it 
was  a  real  thing  I  was  going  to  know  it;  and  he  laughed  and  said, 
*  What  do  you  want? '  I  said,  *  I  want  to  send  men  into  Siberia,  and 
I  want  you  to  give  them  the  frank  and  power  of  the  soviet  and  I 
want  to  investigate  that  situation.'"  He  gave  a  special  train  and 
gave  full  power  to  those  men,  Capts.  Webster  and  Hicks.  I  said  to 
Lockhart,  "  I  want  you  to  send  Capt.  Hicks,  because  Capt.  Hicks  is 
the  ablest  man  on  your  staff,  anti-Bolshevik,  was  wounded  on  the 
French  front,  and  will  probably  find  the  facts.  He  is  a  trained 
military  man,"  as  Mr.  Webster  was  not. 

Those  two  men  went.  They  spent  six  weeks  from  Ekaterinburg 
to  Chita.  They  made  their  report.  Their  report  is  here.  I  file  it 
with  the  committee.  On  that  report  I  was  satisfied  of  the  actual 
conditions  in  Siberia.  When  I  started  out  I  said  to  Lenine,  "  Com- 
missioner, I  am  going  out  bv  Siberia.  There  are  a  great  many 
provincial  Soviets.  I  should  like  to  have  a  letter  from  you,  saying 
that  I  am  to  be  given  free  passage  and  protection  everywhere."  He 
wrote  that  letter.  I  have  it.  I  went  6,000  miles  across  Russia,  the 
largest  contiguous  territory  recognizing  one  authority  in  this  world. 
We  crossed  15  provincial  soviet  jurisdictions.  At  the  first  impor- 
tant town  at  every  new  jurisdiction  the  train  was  met  by  a  platoon 
of  soldiers  and  a  commissar  of  the  local  or  provincial  soviet.    They 
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inspected  the  train ;  they  confiscated  what  they  said  was  contraband, 
•and  arrested  what  they  said  was  counter-revolution. 

I  had  this  letter  of  Lenine,  this  autograph  letter  with  the  seal 
of  the  council  of  the  people's  commissars.  In  every  instance  I 
met  this  group  of  inspecting  officers  at  the  platform.  I  said :  ^^  Who 
is  your  commissar?  will  you  come  in  and  sit  with  me  a  moment? 
Then,  if  you  want  to  inspect  this  car,  all  right."  I  had  seven 
persons  on  that  car.  I  had  more  papers  than  had  been  brought 
out  from  Kussia  since  the  revolution  up  to  that  time.  I  had  cer- 
tain documents  for  the  American  Government  under  seal,  f  had 
-certain  documents  for  other  governments  under  seal.  I  had  five  rifles 
and  150  rounds  of  ammunition,  given  to  me,  put  in  the  car  when  I 
sent  the  car  to  Jassy,  in  Koumania,  as  I  told  you  before  luncheon,  one 
of  the  32  cars  sent  down  there  in  the  first  instance,  when  things  were 
very  stormy.  They  were  still  with  the  car.  They  permitted  me  to 
violate  the  decree  against  carrying  arms ;  they  permitted  me  to  move 
my  car  from  one  train  to  another ;  they  permitted  me  to  violate  the 
decree  about  food ;  they  permitted  me  to  do  the  things  necessary  to 
get  out  in  the  speediest  possible  fashion.  I  crossed  the  6,000  miles,  and 
I  was  never  inspected  a  single  time.  In  every  instance,  when  the 
commissar  came  to  the  train  Lenine's  letter  was  sufficient.  Even 
at  Khabarovsk,  which  is  4,500  miles  away  from  the  farthest  range 
of  the  Red  Guards  from  Moscow  or  Petrograd  up  to  that  time — 
when  I  got  to  Khabarovsk,  which  is  away  up  on  the  upper  Amur, 
as  you  will  see  when  looking  at  it  on  the  map — ^they  read  this 
letter  and  gave  to  me  the  right  to  inspect  the  fleet  of  tlie  Bolshevik 
power  on  the  Amur  River  and  other  particular  courtesies,  based  sim- 
ply on  the  letter  of  Nicolai  Lenine.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  I  did  not 
fire  a  shot  nor  hear  one  fired.  I  did  not  hear  any  question  of  the 
soviet  power  during  the  6,000  miles,  and  I  passed  on  that  6,000-mile 
journey  in  soviet  Russia  in  only  a  few  hours  longer  time  than  was 
necessary  under  the  old  regime. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  unity  and  control  of  soviet  Russia 
over  Siberia  as  well  as  European  Russia  and  central  Russia  at  that 
time  was  defihite.  It  was  subsequent  to  that  time.  Senators,  that  the 
Czecho-Slovak  movement  began,  when  Siberia  was  taken  finally  from 
soviet  control,  or  taken  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  from  soviet  control. 

Is  there  a  menace  in  Russian  Bolshevism  ?  A  fundamental  menace, 
gentlemen,  in  my  judgment;  a  menace  so  much  more  far-reaching, 
going  so  much  deeper,  than  has  sometimes  been  suggested  by  its  bitter- 
est opponents,  that  I  think  it  well  that  we  should  take  high  ground 
and  really  know  the  thing  we  deal  with.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  there  has  been  a  defiijite  ecpnomic  revo- 
lution, an  attempt  to  realize  the  stock  formulas  of  Marx  in  a  socialist, 
economic  materialist,  class  control  by  force. 

Senator  Overman.  Right  there,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  express 
yourself  as  to  what  ground  we  should  take  if  it  is  a  menace  Jx)  this 
country. 

Mr.  Robins,  I  will,  sir. 

I  regard  the  soviet  program  as  economically  impossible  and  morally 
wrong.  I  regard  it  as  carrying  class,  materialist,  force  formulas  be- 
yond the  range  of  theory,  to  where  those  formulas  produce  class  terror 
and  economic  ruin.    I  think  we  had  in  Russia  the  most  extraordinary 
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laborator}'  revelation,  if  it  had  been  left  to  work  itself  out,  of  the 
failure  and  the  wrong  of  the  Marxian  program,  that  was  humanly 
possible. 

Nicolai  Lenine,  sitting  in  the  Kremlin,  said  to  me,  "  The  Russian 
revolution  will  probably  fail.  We  have  not  developed  far  enough 
in  the  capitalist  stage,  we  are  too  primitive,  to  realize  the  socialist 
state ;  but  we  will  keep  the  flame  of  tne  revolution  alive  in  Russia  until 
it  breaks  in  Europe.  It  will  break  first  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Bul- 
garians will  cease  fighting.  It  will  break  next  m  Austria,  and  the 
Austrians  will  cease  fighting.  WTien  you  hear  that  the  workmen's, 
soldiers',  and  peasants'  soviet  is  in  command  of  Berlin,  remember  that 
the  little  man  in  the  Kremlin  told  you  that  a  proletarian  world  revo- 
lution was  born." 

He  said  that  to  me  in  April  of  1918.  He  said  to  me,  "We  chal- 
lenge the  world."  1  said,  "  Yes? '"  He  said,  "  Soviet  Russia,  and  the 
control  of  the  producers,  challenges  every  social  control. of  middle- 
class,  bourgeois,  political  democracy  as  well  as  autocracy,  and  will 
bring  them  all  into  judgment."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  some  contract !  " 
He  said, "  You  think  that  America  is  immune."  I  said,  "  Yes;  I  do." 
He  said,  "  Your  Government  is  entirely  corrupt.  Col.  Robins."  I 
said,  "  Commissioner,  I  am  sorry,  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  know  the 
corruptions  in  my  country,  but  I  also  knpw  district  after  district 
where  the  free  citizens,  after  discussion,  elect  the  men  they  choose  to 
elect,  and  they  arc  their  honest  representatives.''  "  Oh,'-  ho  said,  "  I 
do  not  mean  grafting.  You  mistake  me.  I  mean  that  your  Govern- 
ment lacks  integrity.  Your  political  social  control  of  politics  lacks 
integrity."  Now,  if  you  get  lost  here,  I' am  glad,  because  I  got  lost. 
I  am  not  wise  when  they  get  into  these  realms.  I  want  to  get  down 
to  the  ground  again.  I  got  out  where  I  was  beyond  my  depth,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  before  you  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  said,  "  You  are 
elexjting  men  to  your  Congress  and  youi'  Senate  in  America  now  on 
large,  expansive  ideas  of  Democrat  and  Republican,  but  that  is  not 
what  they  are  elected  on.  They  are  elected  on  hidden  economic  in- 
terests."   I  said,  "  That  is  not  true."    He  said,  "  It  is  true." 

Senator  Overman.  Was  that  Trotzky  talking  now? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  this  is  Lenine.  He  said,  "  It  is  not  genuine." 
He  said,  "  If  you  were  going  to  have  the  proper  representation  from 
Pennsylvania,  you  ought  to  have  the  producers'  representation.  In- 
stead of  having  a  lawyer  who  w411  really  serve  Mr.  Gary  or  Mr. 
Schwab  or  some  other  interest,  you  ought  to  have  Mr.  Gary  and  Mr. 
Schwab  in  the  Senate.  They  are  the  producers  of  steel.  You  ought 
to  have  the  producers  of  transportation  and  (he  producers  of  coal 
representing  you."  He  said,  "  That  is  what  we  are  doing.  They  libel 
us  by  saying  we  are  only  putting  workmen  in  the  soviet."  He  said, 
"  You  know  so  and  so,"  naming  a  certain  engineer  from  the  Donetz 
coal  basin.  "  We  are  putting  in  the  producers,  but  we  are  not  put- 
ting in  the  parasites.  We  are  not  ])utting  in  anybody  who  simply 
owns  stock,  and  simply  has  ownership.  We  are  putting  in  the  pro- 
ducers. We  are  going  to  challenge  the  world  with  a  producers'  re- 
public. The  Donetz  coal  basin  will  be  represented  by  producers  of 
coal ;  the  railroad  system  of  Russia  will  be  represented  by  producers 
of  transportation;  the  postal  telegraph  by  producers  of  that  com- 
munication, and  so  on  through."     He  said,  "  We  challenge  every 
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political  society  to-day  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  French 
revolution  challenged  every  political  society  of  its  time.  It  was  the 
bourgeois,  capitalist,  middle-class  control  against  the  old  feudal  sys- 
tern,  which  was  moribund  and  worn  out.  The  French  Revolution 
was  overwhelmed,  but  it  destroyed  every  feudalism  in  Europe.  We 
may  be  overwhelmed,  but  we  will  destroy  every  moribund  political 
social  control  in  the  world." 

Now,  Senators,  there  is  the  genuine  thing.  If  you  get  the  menace 
of  your  Russian  revolution  on  the  basis  of  German  agents,  theft  and 
murder,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  get  a  wholly  unsound  view  of 
the  actual  scope  and  power  and  menace  that  there  is  in  it.  I  believe 
that  its  decree  of  workmen's  control  will  destroy  production  in  Rus- 
sia. I  believe  that  its  class  theory  makes  in  the  end  for  the  class  ter- 
ror and  the  destruction  of  life  and  people  without  regard  to  right. 
I  believe  that  its  materialist  program  challenges  the  Christian  con- 
science of  the  world ;  and  I  believe  that  when  we  understand  what  it 
is,  when  we  know  the  facts  behind  it,  when  we  do  not  libel  it  nor 
slander  it  or  do  not  lose  our  heads  and  become  its  advocates  and 
defenders,  and  really  know  what  the  thing  is,  and  then  move  for- 
ward to  it,  then  we  will  serve  our  country  and  our  time.  I  believe  in 
political  democracy.  I  believe  in  the  Christian  conscience.  I  believe 
they  are  challenged  as  they  have  not  been  challenged  in  the  past 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  and  I  believe  that  America  alone  can 
meet  that  challenge  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  believe  it,  sir,  be- 
cause class  control  and  the  betrayal  of  great  sanctions  by  class  domi- 
nation has  broken  the  credit  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  war  is  over  and  we  can  now  speak  some  truth  that  we  could  not 
before  have  spoken.  I  have  not  spoken  before  on  this  situation.  The 
power  of  the  German  militaristic  autocracy  is  crushed.  Until  it  was 
crushed  it  was  the  supreme  duty  of  every  man  to  do  his  part  in  the 
war,  and  no  man  could  do  or  say  aught  to  lessen  the  capacity  of  every 
free  people  in  the  world  to  win  the  war  against  the  German  power. 

Over  m  England,  the  land  of  my  fathers,  I  think  there  is  the  ablest 
European  statesman  of  recent  times,  Lloyd-George ;  and  yet  the  Eng- 
lish (jovemment  was  so  uncertain  of  the  power  of  the  law  that  when 
Sir  Edward  Carson  and  the  Ulsterites  challenged  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, as  thej  did  challenge  it  when  Lloyd-George  was  there,  with 
a  liberal  majority  behind  him,  they  did  not  enforce  the  public  law  of 
England  against  it.  The  other  day,  with  an  overwhelming  Tory 
majority  behind  Lloyd-George,  they  hesitated  and  neglected  to  en- 
force the  law  of  the  military  and  public  statutes  against  Belfast 
Soviets,  against  the  strikers  in  Liverpool,  and  against  mutinous  sol- 
diers at  Dover.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  an  uncertainty  of  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  national  power.  Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
The  religious  sanction  of  the  Church  of  England  has  become  a  class 
sanction,  so  much  so  that  large  groups  have  chosen  the  economic 
socialist  class,  materialist  control,  and  are  following  it  to-day.  The 
challenge  of  the  Russian  soviet  by  the  English  Government  can  not 
be  met,  in  my  judgment,  successfully  to-day. 

We  know  France.  Old  heroic,  splendid  Clemenceau  will  survive 
that  assassin's  bullet.  His  fame  is  safe,  but  his  cause  is  dead.  Under- 
neath the  French  social  order  to-day  is  that  growing  socialist  class 
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materialistic  pressure,  with  the  Christian  sanction  lost  out  of  the 
common  life  at  many  points. 

You  know  what  Italy  is.  It  is  a  powerful  class  group  masquerading 
as  a  government  over  a  volcano.  America  alone  can  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. Behind  the  American  democratic,  political,  social  control 
there  are  enough  men,  women,  and  children  who  live  a  decent,  con- 
tented, successful  life  to  bind  with  power  the  institutions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  whether  it  is  a  Wilson  or  a  Taft  or  a  Roosevelt  that 
is  President,  there  is  a  majority  oTsuch  numbers  and  faith  in  support 
of  our  Government  that  there  can  not  be  any  question  of  its  genuine 
authority  and  sanction;  the  mass  of  the  people  will  fight  for  it,  suffer 
for  it ;  if  need  be,  die  for  it. 

Behind  the  Christian  sanction  and  conscience  in  America  there  is 
an  uncorrupted  faith  that  still  continues  with  abiding  power.  We 
can  meet  that  challenge.  We  can  raise  these  forces  into  united  action. 
You  can  be  instrumental  in  rallying  these  forces  against  the  real  chal- 
lenge of  the  Russian  situation,  understandable  as  it  is  in  the  light  of 
Russian  history,  coming  out  of  the  Russian  story,  out  of  its  terrible 
past.  The  evils  here  in  our  country  most  of  us  will  acknowledge  will- 
ingly, but  we  know  there  is  energy  enough  in  the  institutions  we  have 
to  meet  them  on  the  square.  But,  Senators,  mere  force  is  an  old  failure 
against  ideas.  I  am  one  who  would  use  the  force  of  the  public  power 
to  meet  that  man  or  that  group  of  men  who  conspired  by  force  and 
violence  or  sought  by  violence  and  force  to  overthrow  our  Government 
or  to  deprive  others  by  these  methods  of  legal  rights  or  property.  I 
would  meet  this  challenge  at  all  times  and  places  with  unhesitating 
and  sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  public  law.  But  I  would  never 
expect  to  stamp  out  ideas  with  bayonets.  I  would  never  expect, 
sirs,  to  suppress  the  desire  for  a  better  human  life  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  no  matter  how  ill  founded  in  political  fact  and  political 
experience,  with  force.  The  only  answer  lor  the  desire  for  a  better 
human  life  is  a  better  human  life.  I  believe  that  our  institutions  fur- 
nish that  better  human  life  for  more  men,  women,  and  children  than 
any  other  institutions  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  whatever  is  wrong 
<5an  be  ironed  out  within  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  I  believe  that 
we  have  the  means  of  meeting  this  Russian  challenge  when  it  is  really 
imderstood  and  known. 

Senator  Sterling.  Suppose,  Colonel,  that  the  manifestation  of 
the  idea  is  through  force  and  through  atrocities  and  through  great 
-excesses  against  society  and  law  and  order,  would  you  meet  it  with 
force  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  ideas  and  pur- 
poses in  the  situation  which  can  be  met  only  by  knowing  what  the 
thing  is  we  are  meeting,  what  its  conditions  are,  what  it  came  from, 
what  in  the  nature  of  things  we  can  expect  from  it  in  its  development. 

Senator  Neuson.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  you  are  in 
the  condition  of  this  old  lady  that  was  mentioned — ^that  is,  you  be- 
lieve there  is  a  good  deal  of  virtue  in  the  Bolshevik  doctrine  when  it 
it  called  for,  but  you  do  not  believe  in  its  practical  application  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  at 
all. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  rather  got  the  impression  that  you  did. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  That  is  one  or  the  diflSculties  that  I  have  b.een  in  since 
I  came  back  from  Russia.  If  I  told  the  truth,  as  I  have  tried  to  do 
in  this  presence  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  an  oath,  and  did 
not  lie  and  slander  folks,  and  did  not  say.  that  they  are  German 
agents  and  thieves  and  murderers,  criminals  utterly,  then  I  am  a 
Bolshevist.  And  I  can  not  do  that.  I  have  got  to  try  to  tell  the 
truth.  There  are  people  who  believe  that  this  is  the  great  gospel. 
You  have  had  several  of  them  in  here  as  witnesses.  My  idea  is  that 
their  wheels  are  not  running  around  accumtely.  It  may  be  mine  that 
are  not  running  correctly ;  but  a  fellow  has  to  use  the  brains  he  has 
got  and  do  the  best  he  can  with  them.  [Laughter.]  I  refuse  to  libel 
either  side  of  this  situation  and  controversy.  I  think  that  the  truth 
lies  where  I  have  been  trying  to  open  up  the  situation. 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  pleased  me  thoroughly  when  I  got 
back  from  Russia,  and  that  was  a  cartoon  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
by  Darling.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  man  being  carried  forcibly  down 
the  street.  Yon  could  see  that  they  were  taking  him  right  along. 
It  was  rough  stuff.  His  eyes  were  blacked  and  his  collar  was  unfas- 
tened, and  the  men  that  were  carrying  him  showed  some  signs  of 
punishment  themselves.  A  bystander  butts  in  and  says,  "  What  are 
you  so  brutal  with  that  fellow  for?  What  are  you  doing  with  him? 
where  are  you  taking  him  ?  "  They  say,  "  x  ou  stay  out  of  this" 
thing.  This  fellow  is  incurably  insane."  "  What  is  thie  matter  with 
the  poor  fellow  ?  "  "  He  thinks  he  knows  all  about  the  Russian  situ- 
ation." Now,  that  is  a  perfect  statement  of  the  situation,  in  my 
judgment.  When  I  have  said  this,  you  can  see  that  I  do  not  think 
that  I  know  all  about  it.  Then  I  say  this,  also,  that  if  I  do  not  know 
more  about  it  than  any  other  allied  representative — even  though  that 
may  seem  arrogant — I  wasted  my  time.  I  had  the  best  window  or  out- 
look of  any  alUed  representative  in  Russia.  I  worked  for  three  months, 
sincerely  and  honestly,  constantly,  with  Kerensky,  and  I  worked 
for  six  months  with  the  revolutionary  soviet  government  authorities, 
and  I  was  trying  to  keep  my  feet  on  the  ground  all  the  time  and  to 
see  facts,  and  not  to  be  stampeded  by  rumor  or  the  unfounded 
opinion  of  othei-s,  and  I  tried  to  serve  the  allied  Governments  and 
the  Russian  Government  and  people  from  day  to  day,  and  I  am  ready 
to  meet  the  day  of  judgment  on  what  I  did.  I  doubtless  made  mis- 
takes, as  all  people  do.  I  doubtless  made  misjudgments.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  history  of  the  situation  has  vindicated  my  position. 

As  soon  as  I  came  out  I  put  the  facts  as  I  understood  them  before 
the  Government.  I  hoped  the  Government  would  not  enter  into  the 
enterprise  of  intervention.  I  believed  that  at  that  time,  in  the  situ- 
ation and  under  the  circumstances,  present  and  prospective,  it  was 
doomed  to  fail.  I  thought  that  economic  cooperation  would  save  the 
raw  materials  and  economic  power  of  Russia  for  the  allied  cause. 
Intervention  was  decided  on.  As  soon  as  it  occurred  I  went  to  my 
place  in  the  South,  so  that  I  might  not  be  constantly  under  the  pres- 
sure of  speaking  on  the  Russian  question.  You  know  from  the  time 
that  I  arrived  back  in  this  country  I  was  front-page  news,  and  you 
know  that  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  single  authorized  state- 
ment from  me,  written  or  spoken.  I  have  tried  to  keep  faith  with 
the  obligations  of  the  situation  as  they  existed.     I  went  down  there 
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and  buried  myself  in  the  South,  because  I  said  that  even  to  tell  the 
truth  about  Russia  now  is  unfair  to  our  Government  and  the  cause  of 
the  allies.  I  did  not  speak.  I  have  been  censured  and  condemned 
as  cowardly  because  I  would  not  speak.  When  certain  documents 
came  out  people  wanted  me  to  tell  what  I  knew  or  thought  about 
them,  and  have  clamored  for  me  to  do  so,  but  I  have  refused,  and  I 
have  taken  my  share  of  abuse. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  I  said,  "  My  duty  is  to  see  that  no 
more  American  boys  and  Russian  men  and  peasants  are  killed  b;2- 
cause  of  false  interpretation  of  this  Russian  situation,"  and  I  came 
back  and  tried  to  find  out  what  the  policy  of  the  Government  would 
be,  and  we  worked  to  get  light  on  our  policy  in  Russia  and  failed ;  we 
seemed  drifting  helplessly  in  the  situation;  and  then  certain  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  States  asked  that  we  might  be  advised  about  our 
Russian  policy,  and  the  effort  was  made  to  get  it  out  into  the  open; 
and  now  at  last  I  have  been  privileged  to  meet  here  with  your  ex- 
traordinary courtesy  and  to  make  the  statement  that  I  should  like 
to  make,  in  this  official  group.  I  have  told  the  truth  as  nearly  as  I 
know  it.  I  will  now  meet  the  questioning  of  the  committee  and  of 
counsel  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    I  thank  you. 

Senator  Overman.  Maj.  Humes,  have  you  any  questions  to  ask? 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Robins,  with  a  view  of  a  clearer  understanding, 
perhaps,  of  several  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  some  questions.  You  have  on  repeated  occasions  re- 
ferred to  the  7  per  cent  and  to  the  93  per  cent.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand by  that  that  it  is  your  impression  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  93 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Russia,  or  is  the  line  between  the  7  and  the 
93  per  cent  simply  a  line  between  the  great  masses  of  the  people  and 
those  who  were  connected  with  the  former  government  of  the  Czar's 
regime? 

Mr.  Robins.  Rather  the  latter,  Mr.  Humes,  but  with  this  effort  to 
clarify. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  Men  have  said  to  me,  "  Robins,  you  do  not  pretend  to 
say  for  a  moment  that  the  mass  of  the  peasants  care  about  those 
formulas  or  are  for  them :  that  they  have  an}'  real  articulation  of  mind 
about  them  ? "  I  said,  "  No ;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  say 
that  of  the  peasant  gi'oup,  of  84  per  cent,  there  were  not  more  than 
5  or. 6  per  cent  that  were  conscious  at  all  of  the  formulas.  Those 
persons  are,  however,  the  leaders  of  the  masses.  What  I  would  mean 
IS  this,  that  in  Russia  there  was  practically  93  per  cent  who  would 
either  work  with  the  Bolsheviki  and  their  program  or  would  not 
work  against  it;  that  they  were  inert  when  they  were  not  actively 
with  it,  and  that  the  leaders  believed  in  the  formulas  and  carried 
the  mass  of  the  people  with  them." 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  we  to  understand  you,  then,  as  saying  that 
probably  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the  93  per  cent  are  conscious  of  the 
cause  they  are  advocating? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  I  said  about  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  84  per 
cent  who  are  peasants  were  conscious,  with  the  formulas  in  their 
minds,  and  that  this  5  per  cent  were  the  leaders  of  the  groups  in  the 
Soviets  who  carried  the^  masses  with  them.     Nine  per  cent  of  the 
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remainder  of  the  Russian  people  are  proletarian  workers  in  the  cities 
and  mills  and  piines. 

There  are  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  that  9  per  cent  who  are  formula 
men;  that  is,  are  conscious  socialist  revolutionists.  You  see,  the 
revolutionary  proletariat  in  the  cities  practically  embrace  the  work- 
ingmen  in  the  factories  to  a  very  large  degree,  and  that  group  are 
taught  these  formulas  and  are  very  largely  conscious.  You  will  find 
here  and  there  a  group  that  is  not,  but  the  great  mass  were  conscious 
of  the  formulas. 

Senator  Overman.  Assuminj?  that  to  be  true,  as  you  say,  that  93 
per  cent  are  in  favor  of  these  formulas,  more  or  less,  and  they  stand 
for  them ;  yet  what  per  ceiit  of  the  Russian  people  favor  the  admin- 
istration as  carried  out  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky — what  we  call  the 
Bolshevik  government,  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that.  May  I  go  away  from 
that  question  to  what  I  think  will  be  to  your  minds,  an  informing 
fact,  and  to  every  mind  here? 

Lenine  issued  at  once  the  decree  for  the  land  distribution,  which 
was  the  most  important  single  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  peasant  mass. 
The  thing  that  the  Russian  peasant  wants  more  than  anything  else 
is  land.  Lenine  issued  this  aecree,  but  with  extraordinary  wi^om, 
it  seems  to  me,  did  not  distribute  the  land  on  the  basis  of  superior 
wisdom  at  Moscow,  but  he  arranged  that  the  distribution  should  be 
made  by  the  local  Soviets  in  each  considerable  division  or  division 
of  considerable  size  and  homogeneity.  In  these  Soviets  the  ques-: 
tion  of  how  to  divide  the  lands  taken  from  the  landlords — ^it  was 
not  all  taken  from  landlords.  A  hundred  and  thirty-odd  million 
was  taken  from  the  state  and  special  Czar  lands. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  church  lands? 

Mr.  Robins.  And  church  lands.  They  said,  "We  will  distribute 
it  in  this  way,"  and  they  adopted  their  local  method  of  distribution 
after  discussion,  and  by  final  majority  vote  in  the  local  Soviets  made 
the  actual  distribution  to  the  peasants  of  the  community.  On  that 
decision  they  hold  their  title  to  the  land  through  the  soviet,  not 
through  the  soviet  at  Moscow  but  through  their  local  soviet. 

Now,  Senators,  they  have  cultivated  the  soil  for  a  year,  for  one 
season,  and  they  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  their  own  labors,  from  land 
that  they  now  call  their  own;  that  is,  from  land  which  they  had 
the  right  to  cultivate  without  paying  any  landlord  rent.  They,  do 
not  care  anything  about  the  actual  title  in  fee.  What  thOT  want  is 
the  right  to  cultivate  it  and  not  pay  rent  to  a  landlord.  Thev  have 
done  that  and  they  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  The  land  is 
theirs,  through  the  soviet.  Will  the  peasants  of  Russia  fight  for 
the  instrumentality,  the  government  or  power,  that  has  given  them 
the  land  and  that  guarantees  their  title?  I  simply  leave  that  with 
ou  as  a  reason  why  in  every  one  of  the  localities  where  the  reaction 
as  started  it  has  been  defeated,  not  by  foreign  rifles,  not  by  rifles 
from  Moscow  or  Petrograd,  but  by  the  local  rifles  of  the  peasants 
fighting  for  the  local  soviet,  which  meant  the  land;  and  whether 
Germans  come  in  from  the  Ukraine  against  the  Red  Guard  revolu- 
tionary forces  or  Ukrainian  Rada  battle  against  the  soviet  power 
or  whether  the  White  Guards  come  down  from  Finland,  or  whether 
it  was  in  Siberia  or  wherever  it  was,  you  found  the  local  community 
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arrayed  against  the  effort  to  overthrow  the  soviet:  not  that  they 
had  any  great  enthusiasm  for  the  formulas  as  spoken  at  Moscow, 
possibly;  not  because  they  thought  that  they  had  administered 
things  any  too  well;  but  because  '^ this  is  where  we  get  our  land  "; 
and,  sirs,  that  is  the  power  of  the  soviet ;  and  also  it  is  because  I 
had  sensed  that  thing  that  I  risked  my  opinion  and  position  against 
great  authority  that  the  soviet  would  endure  and  last  away  bevond 
the  period  ^ven  for  it,  stated  for  it  as  the  longest  term  of  life  by 
those  studymg  the  facts  from  an  intelligent  viewpoint  of  the  old 
order  but  not  getting  contact  with  the  present  facts  and  people 
outdoors. 

Senator  Overman.  Realizing  that  is  true,  Mr,  Robins,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  you  are  stating  what  you  believe  to  be  true,  I  can  not  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  we  find  it  testified  here  by  eyewitnesses  that  there 
is  this  reign  of  terror.  If  that  be  true,  how  do  you  account  for  this 
reign  of  terror? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  account  for  it  by  this  statement,  that  cer- 
tainly up  to  the  time  I  left  Russia  the  violence  that  took  place  or  was 
alleged  to  have  taken  ^lace,  and  I  have  read  many  accounts  since  I 
got  back,  very  largely  is  false.  I  went  through  the  situation,  I  had 
my  eyes  open,  I  tned  to  get  facts  as  I  went  along.  I  had  to  act  and 
to  put  other  people's  lives  in  the  issue.  I  was  trying  to  know  the 
facts.  Up  until  I  left  Russia  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  any 
general  terror  in  Russia,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  ask  you. a  question  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Ro9iNftr  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  the  so-called 
red  guard — ^you  know  wnat  I  mean  by  that 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  Was  organized,  and  what  elements 
helped  to  organize  it;  what  it  was  composed  of? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  red  guard  was  in  the  main  composed  of  working 
men  in  the  industrial  cities,  and  they  were  factory  operatives  and 
laborers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  it  not  include  many  cruninals? 

Mr.  Robins.  Doubtless  there  were  some  criminals  among  them. 

Senator  Umisok.  Wete  there  not  tt  great  many  Germans  among 
them? 

Mr.  Robins.  Very  few,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  Germans  help  to  organize  it  in  the  be- 
ginninff? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  your  judgment  they  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  my  judgment  nothinj^. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  that  you  differ  from  almost  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  but  I  have  to  report  the  truth  as  I 
saw  it. 
'  Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  *  ever  see  the  red  guard  take  possession 
of  buildings,  there,  and  turn  the  occupants  out  and  occupy  them  f 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senatotr  Nelson-.  In  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 
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''Sehator-  BfBtsbi^i  Did  you  see  thetn  confiscate  the  property  utij' 
feirliitupe  of  pewle  whb  lived  in  those  houses? 
^  Mr;  itoBiNB.  I  did.     * 

r  Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  see  them  stand  people  up  and  s^oot 
them?       ' 

Mr.  RoBiNd.  No,  sin  ' 

-  Senator  Nelson.  You  never  saw  anythin^^bf  that  kind?        •  • 
.Mr*  Robins*  I  liever  saw  anybody  shot,    i  know  that  people  were 
shot,  but  I  never  happened  to  see  anybody  shot.  ' 

V  Senator  Nelson.  -You- knew  that  the  red  guard  killed  a  good  many 
people^id  you  not? 
Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  I  knew  they  killed  some  people.  Senator. 
Senator  Nelson.  But  you  think  they  were  rather  moderate  in  that; 
is  that  your  view  ?  /' 

:  Mr.  Robins.  At  the  risk  of  great  mis  judgment,  may  I  say  this, 
that  up  to  the  time  I  left  Russia  the  thing  that  was  constantly  in  my 
mind,  again  and  again,  was  the  lack  of  vindictiveness,  was  the  lack  of 
actual  destruction  of  life  and  property,  under  the  circumstancesi.   If  ^ 
it  had  been  America,  if  it  had  been  any  other  land  I  knew  of  whwe 
a  mass  mob,  as  it  were,  had  taken  power  like  that  and  had  the  rifles 
back  of  them,  I  should  have  expected  vastly  more  of  destruction. 
•  Senator  Nelsonv  Your  view  is  that  they  were  very  moderate? 
uMr.  Ro^iN«.  That  is,  up  to  the  time  I  left  there. 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rob;[ns.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  the  people,  after  aU  these 
years,  when  they  had  taken  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  were  runnilig 
wild,  should  not  have  destroyed  more  people  and  property. 
Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  leave  Kussia? 
Mr.  Robins.  I  left  Vladivostok  the  1st  of  June. 
Setiator  Nelson.  Nine  or  ten  months  ago? , 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  I  had  six  months  of  Bolshevik  rule.  *^ 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  had  good  Americans  here  who  have  been 
over  there  on  business,  and  who  were  put  in  prison,  and  whasaw  men 
from  time  to  time  led  out,  with  every  evidence  that  they  were  killei 
and  disposed  of .    You  have  seen  nothing  of  it  ? 
Mr.  RbB):NS.  No,  sir.-  -  ' 

:  Senator  Nelson.  What  part,  of  the  country  did  yoH  p^colMe^ki  t 
Mr.  Robins.  I  percolated  pretty  well  all  over. 
Senator  Nelson.  You  went  down  into  thfe  Ukra;ine? 
Mr.  Robins.  Yes*     ^  •  -         • 
Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  in  Kiev? 
Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 
.  Senator  Nemon*  Were  you  at  Samara  ? 
Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  Perm? 

Mr»  Robins.  No,  sir.  I  was  at  Ekaterino-Slav  and  Klharkov,  in 
southei*n  Russia;  in  Siberia  twice— racross  twicie — ^in  Petrbgrad  and 
environs,  Moscow  and  environs,  and  Vol(^da. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  down  the  volgai  or  the  Dneiper  or  the 
Dneister?        .     :    :  ; 
Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir.  .     ' 

ISenator  Nelson.  Were  you  in  Little  Busria  or  White  Bussift  t 
Mr.  Robins.  I  was  in  White  Russia. 


Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  not  confine  most  of  your  work  and  opera- 
tions to  the  big  cities — f  etrograd  and  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  get  your  impressions  from  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  To  a  very  considerable  degree ;  but  I  went  twice  pretty* 
well  all  over  Kussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  to  the  country  and  interview  the 
peasants  in  their  mirs  ? 

.  Mr.  Robins.  I  went  into  the  country  and  interviewed  them  in  their 
groups. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  difference?     You  know  the  system 
of  land  distribution  that  prevailed,  of  the  mirs ;  the  communal  sys» ; 
tem  ? .  That  was  the  right  to  use  the  land,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  assigned  by  the  mir,  always? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes* 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  the  system  that  prevailed  under  the 
Czar's  government,  was  it  not?  •♦ 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wherein  does  this  present  system  of  the  soviet,) 
this  Trotzky  and  Lenine  government,  differ  from  that?     Does  not 
the  state  take  hold  of  the  land  and  own  it,  and  does  it  confer  any  ♦ 
other  right  upon  the  man  that  cultivates  it  than  the  right  that  the 
pea^sants  got  in  the  mirs^that  is,  simply  the  right  to  use  the  land? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  the  maiA '- 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  With  no  title?  They  are  not  even 
tenants  by  lease.    Is  hot  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  a  way.  The  distribution  was  made  in  that  way  by 
some  of  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  that  is  simply  an  application  of  the  mir 
system,  that  has  prevailed  in  Russia  for  years  and  years,  by  this  new » 
soviet  goivernment  to  all  the  lands  of  Russia  ? 
-  Mfcw  Robins.  That  is  it,  very  lar«ly. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  connscated  it. 

Mr.  Robins.  Very  largely. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  confiscated  the  crown  lands  and  the 
church  lands  and  the  lands  of  the  big  proprietors,  send  if  you  read 
their  decree  literally  they  have  confiscated  the  mir  lands,  too. 

Mr.  Robins.  Very  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  made  them  State  lands? 

Mr.  Robins.  Very  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  it  is  practically  impossible  now  under., 
their  decree  for  a  Russian  peasant  to  acquire  title  to  a  foot  of  land. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  not  think  that  waa  quite  true,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  to  acquire  a  fee  title  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  there  were  certain  local  Soviets  that  distributed- 
the  fee,  but  very  little  in  relation  to  the  total,  and  very  small  quan- 
tities in  each  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  I  mean  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  now,  imder  this  decree,  all  the  land  in  Russia 
is  naitionalized,  is  it  not,  and  made  the  property  of  the  State?  That 
is  the  way  the  decree  reads,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Robins.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  national  decree. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  way  the  decree  reads? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  national  decree,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  lands  are  in  the  government,  and  nobody 
else  can  get  any  interest  or  title  in  those  except  the  men  that  cultivate 
them,  and  they  can  only  get  the  use  of  the  land  so  far  as  they  cultivate 
it.    Isnot  that  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  the  general  decree. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  would  you  lik$  to  have  that  system  applied 
to  America-  or  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Under  no  circumstances  at  all.  I  would  do  my  best 
to  jpreventit. 

oenator  Nelson.  Would  it  not  be  more  of  an  encouragement  to  a 
Russian  peasant  to  say  to  him,  "  You  can  get  title  to  your  little  farm, 
build  your  house,  and  cultivate  the  land,  and  make  a  farm  of  it,  and 
you  will  become  the  absolute  owner  "  ?  Would  not  that  be  more  legiti- 
mate and  encouraging? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  certainly  woilld  be  to  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  why,  then,  if  you  believe  in  that  doctrine, 
do  you  preach  in  favor  of  the  soviet  gospel? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  never  preached  to  anyone,  in  a  single  instance, 
either  in  Russia  or  America  or  anywhere  or  any  time,  in  favor  of  the 
soviet  form  of  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  got  this  impression.  I  will  tell  you  the 
impression  that  you  have  left  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  impression  from  your  whole  talk  is  that  our 
Government  has  made  a  mistake  in  not  entering  into  some  kind  of 
an  alliance  with  this  new  government,  the  Bolshevik  government,  of 
Russia ;  that  at  all  events,  to  use  your  own  terms,  they  ought  to  have 
entered  into  an  economic  alliance  with  it. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  absolutelv  right.  Senator.    That  is  it 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  think  our  Government  has  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  entering  into  association  and  cooperation  with 
this  soviet  government?    That  is  your  theory,  is  it  not* 

Mr.  Robins.  Within  the  terms  as  stated,  absolutely  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  That  is  your  theory,  and  you  think  our 
Government  ought  to  cooperate,  then,  with  them  in  carrying  out 
their  land  program  and  their  socialistic  program? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all.  Senator.    It  does  not  follow,  at  ail. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  should  we  cooperate  with  them  in,  do 
you  think — simply  in  introducing  a  new  government  into  the 
countrv  ? 

Mr.  lloBiNs.  In  a  measure.  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  wojild  be  your  cooperation?  All  you  would 
want  our  Government  to  cooperate  in  would  be  in  sending  American 
goods  there,  and  you  would  not  want  our  Government  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  soviet  government  in 
their  land  system  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that,  boiled  down,  all  there  is  in  your  gospel 
of  cooperation  is  simply  this,  that  we  should  cooperate  with  them  in 
order  to  build  up  our  import  trade  into  that  country?  Is  not  that 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  ItoBiNS.  As  I  have  stated  to  vou,  m^  object  was,  at  the  time 
I  started,  to  prevent  raw  materials  n*om  going  from  Russia  into  the 
central  empires ;  -to  keep  Russia  from  being  dominated  by  Germany, 
and  to  let  our  Government  and  the  allies  get  the  benefit  of  the  Russian 
economic  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  that  the  peasants  there  and  the 
proletariat,  who  were  connected  with  this  Lenine  and  Trotzky  gov- 
ernment, were  worrying  over  the  importation  of  sugar  and  coal  and 
oil-afid  textiles -from  this -countryj  or  were  they  worrying  ox^er  the 
land  system  and  taking  and  distributing  the  land,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  factories  and  the  banks  and  attempting  to  run  them  i 

Mr.  Robins.  Their  fundamental  desire  was  for  land;  but,  Sen- 
ator  

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  made  an  impression 
upon  the' Bolshevik  doctrine  by  preaching  your  gospel  of  American 
importations  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  we  did  make  an  impression  on  it.  I  think 
that  the  modification  of  the  decree  in  the  Harvester  case  and  the 
modification  of  the  decrees  in  the  case  of  the  two  banks  shows  that 
there  was  an  actual  helpful  influence  in  the  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  sum  up  your  doctrine,  if  I  understand  you 
right,  our  Government  ought  to  cooperate  and  associate  with  them  in 
order  to  build  up  our  foreign  trade  connection  with  that  country, 
but  you  do  not  believe  that  our  Government  ought  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  any  manner  in  establishing  the  socialistic  land  system  or 
industrial  system  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely  right,  Senator.  That  is  the  situation,  in 
so  many  words. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  you  would  limit  your  cooperation  en- 
tirely to  building  up  American  trade  with  their  country? 

Mr.  Robins..  Yes;  and  preventing  Russian  people  from  starving 
to  death. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  observed,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  a 
good'd^l  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  this  country  for  the  overthrow 
of  our  Grovemment  ana  you  uiink  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped  where 
it  is? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  said  that.  How  would  you  stop  it  ? 
I  want  to  get  your  views  on  it. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  if  this  committee  makes  a  report  on  just  what 
Bolshevism  is,  on  what  the  soviet  program  is;  if  the  report  of  this 
committee  is  circulated  and  makes  clear  to  the  minds  of  America  what 
is  involved  in  this  class  materialist  economic  force — social  control — 
that  the  American  public  mind,  everywhere  understanding  it,  in  vast, 
majority  would  repudiate  that  whole  program.  I  think  that  if  we 
answer  to  whatever  there  is  of  economic  wrong  in  our  own  situation 
by  intelligent  legislation  through  Congi'ess  and  the  several  States;  if 
we  answer  the  economic  wrongs  which  fester  and  make  centers  of 
resentment  and  indictment  against  our  institutions,  make  breeding 
spots,  we  can  meet  and  answer  the  agitation  and  unrest.  Take 
the  I.  W.  W.  All  these  troubles  between  them  and  the  regular  trades- 
imionists  are  the  result  of  industrial  sore  spots.  The  troubles  with 
the  I.  W.  W.  sprout  and  gi*ow  always  on  the  basis  of  some  economic 
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wrong  in  some  place  that  has  been  left  over,  as  it  were,  like  the  lum- 
ber camps  or  the  copper  mines,  etc. 

Senator  Nelson.  May  I  ask  you  there — ^this  is  very  interesting — is 
there  a  kinship  and  resembLmcg^  between  the  I.  W.  W.  and  i  the 
Bolshevik  doctrin^i^^^y^^  /^>i  *  (UJ  Cw^  mi^4i^  j/)  fiud^^  W  h  f^^'^  '^  • 

Mr.  KoBiNsr'rn  some  oi  the  doctrines,  yes,  sir;  undoubtedly ' so Jw^' 
But,  Senator,  if  we  meet  by  a  real,  intelligent  reconstruction  policy-r/  ^ 
these  left-over  spots,  and  take  from  the  workman's  table  the  specter^'''  ^ 
that  I  as  a  worlonan  knew,  the  fear  of  unemployment,  accident,  andMc 
sickness,  which  can  be  protected  by  intelligent  systems  of  pensions 
and  insurance,  and  safeguard  old  age  and  premature  death — if  those 
three  fears  are  banished  from  the  workingman's  table— we  will  htive 
laborers  and  their  families  implicated  in  the  security  and  permanence 
of  the  Government,  because  the  Government  is  backing  him  at  these 
points.    Then  you  have  given  him  a  situation  in  which  this  land, 
oeing  for  him  thoroughly  worth  living  in,  is  worth  dying  for  and  is 
worth  protecting  at  all  points. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean,  legislate  for  the  betterment  of  the 
workingman. 

Mr.  fioBiNS.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  general  social  situation,  whatever  it 
mav  be. 

Senator  Overman.  What  would  you  advise  in  legislation  of  pains 
and  penalties  to  stop  this  propaganda  system  in  America,  or  would 
you  do  it  by  publicity?  How  would  you  correct  that  evil?  You 
admit  it  is  an  evil. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  study  that  evil.  I  do  not  think,  for  instance, 
that  a  law  against  carrying  the  red  jQiag  in  a  procession  is  very  effec- 
tive. I  think  they  would  take  a  green  flag  very  soon.  I  think  it  is 
superficial,  and  this  sort  of  hysteria  does  no  good. 

Senator  Overman.  I  agree  with  you  that  far.  But  what  would  you 
think  of  a  law  preventing  the  carrying  of  the  red  flag  where  there  is 
an  organization  to  overthrow  the  Government.  Would  you  stop  the 
carrying  of  a  red  flag  if  it  was  inspiring  people  to  go  and  overthrow 
the  Government?  I  am  asking  you  that  because  there  is  a  bill  now 
pending  for  that  purpose.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  prefer  not  to  do  it  that  way.  Senator.  I 
should  be  doubtful  of  any  real  result.  If  there  was  any  organization 
anywhere  that  was  directed  toward  the  overthrow  of  the  American 
Government  by  force,  every  man  who  recommended  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  force  I  should  arrest,  indict,  try,  and  convict. 

Senator  Overman.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  is  one  prohibiting 
the  carrying  of  the  red  flag  by  any  association  of  people  who  are 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  by  force, 
and  the  second  section  is  to  punish  anyone  along  the  lines  you  sug- 
gest. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  one  side  of  the  question  about  carrying 
the  red  flag.  Where  a  procession  of  men  carry  a  red  flag,  and  they 
are  not  repressed  by  law,  people  will  resent  it  and  take  the  law  into 
^heir  own  hands,  and  it  will  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  That  has 
joccurred  frequently  during  the  period  of  the  war  here  where  men 
carried  such  banners,  or  where  they  were  in  processions  opposed  to 
•war.  People  would  resent  it  and  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
:3AQWy  to  ray  idea,  where  men. carry  flags,  if  it  is  simply  a  social  mat- 
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ter,  it  is  only  a  flag,  but.  where  they  carry  c^  flag  i^nd  indicate  that  they 
Avant  an  upheaval  and  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force,  in  that 
case,  because  of  its  tendency  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace^  on  that 
-account  I  think  it  ought  to  be  suppressed.    . 

Mr.  BbBiNS.  It  might  be  so  while  the  war  was  on,  but  now  that  the 
war  is  over  the  feeling  would  be  less,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  in  my  room  a  mass  of  pub- 
lications with  red  covers  and  in  red  type,  circulars  and  papers 
preaching  the  Bolshevik  doctrine,  the  most  radical  form  of  it,  a  re- 
volt against  this  Government  in  America  by  force,  by  violence,  by 
men  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Government,  by  men  who  call  tla,e 
laboring  men  in  this  country  nothing  but  serfs  and  slaves  of  capital- 
ists, and  all  that.  Now,  do  you  believe  in  the  free  circulation  of  that 
kind  of  literature  in  the  mails? 

Mr.  Robins.  Of  course  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  tell  you  another  thing.    We  have  now  a 
law  on  our  statute  books  prohibiting  the  sending  of  poison  by  mail. 
'  If  we  have  a  law  against  what  I  would  call — ^it  may  be  a  bad  expres- 
sion— ^physical  poison,  why  should  we  not  have  a  law  against  the 
sending  of  moral  poison^  the  kind  I  have  stated? 

Mr,  KoBiNs.  We  ought  to  have.  Senator.  The  only  question  in  that 
legislation  is.  Where  do  you  draw  your  line  between  legitimate  propa- 
ganda of  ideas  and  the  protection  of  the  commonwealth?  I  believe 
that  wherever  there  is  an  appeal  to  force  in  this  country  to  overthrow 
the  institutions  of  this  country  with  that  kind  of  printed  material  or 
by  the  spoken  word,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  clearly  within  the  law, 
and  should  be  suppressed  by  the  law.  But  our  doctrine  is  rather  clear 
in  our  past  experience  that  we  are  careful  about  constructive  con- 
spiracy and  constructive  crime  in  order  to  protect  the  liberty  of 
speejh  and  of  the  press. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  undoubtedly  right. 

Mr.  EoBiNS.  And  therefore  we  say,  as  it  has  been  said  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  that  we  will  allow  a  man  to  make  a  public  statement, 
to  make. a  speech,  and  we  will  not  suppress  the  publication  of  it,  biit 
if  it  has  the. result  that  having  made  a  public  statement  or  having 
published  a  statement,  there  do  come  from  it  results  that  are  crimi- 
nal, then  we  reach  back  and  fine  or  imprison  that  person  responsible 
for  the  criminal  result.  That  has  seemed  to  be  a  sound  piethod  in  our 
working  out  of  our  principles,  so  that  anything  that  takes  from  that 
principle  of  freedom  is  taking  away  something  of  the  right  of  the 
free  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  supposes  that  the  crime  mav  be  committed, 
and  you  would  only  punish  the  criminal  after  it  has  oeen  committed. 

Mr.  Robins.  Qui^  so. 

,  Senator  Nelson.  We  have  a  principle  of  the  old  common  law  that 
if  a  man  threatens  to  kill  you,  yqu  need  not  wait  for  him  to  attack 
you,  but  can  appear  and  have  him  put  under  bonds.  Why  should  we 
not  meet  the  evil  before  it  has  been  accomplished  ?  Why  should  wt 
not  repress  it?  ,  . 

Mr.  Robins.  Only  for  this  reason.  If  yofi  had  bureaucratic  offi- 
cials enforcing  general  repression,  so  much  under  their  own  wills  may 
be  done  that  really  limits  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  presa 
We  have  preferred  in  the  past  to  take  those  evils  that  flow  from  this 

l/j2  /oc'/  ^u  t  rtrra.  *n*  .  y^  ^  :._i . 
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inisuse  of  liberty  as  less  evil  than  would  be  the  restriction  of  the 
libeity  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  four  classes  of  laws  on  our  statute  books. 
One  relates  to  what  we  call  fraud  propaganda — frauds  attempted 
through  the  mail.    Then  we  have  the  repression  of  lotteries. 

Senator  Overman.  And  poison. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  obscene  literature. 

Sehator  Nelson.  Then  we  have  those  laws  relating  to  obscene 
literature  of  all  kinds,  and  then  we  have  those  in  regard  to  poisons 
and  drugs  of  all  kinds  that  are  deleterious.  We  have  four  classes 
Qvet  which  the  post  office  has  jurisdiction.  Now,  I  have  not  kept 
much  track  of  it,  Mr.  Robins,  except  in  one  case,  as  to  the  oldest  one 
of  the  laws,  that  in  respect  to  frauds.  I  have  seen  the  great  value 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  protecting  our  people  against  these 
villainous  frauds  that  are  perpetrated  by  educated  and  intelligent 
scoundrels. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  hear  your  views 
of.  We  had  a  witness  here  yesterday,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  brought 
tip  in  England,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Presbyterian  and  to  have  affili- 
ated with  the  Quakers.  He  was  a  pacifist  and  a  conscientious 
objector,  and  he  made  this  statement,  and  I  want  to  see  your  views 
.  on  it.  He  said  there  was  more  humanity  in  the  soviet  government 
and  their  plan  of  government  than  there  was  in  Christianity  as  it 
existed  in  the  world.    What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  I  will  absolutely  dissent  from  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  How? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  I  disagree  absolutely. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  you  would. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  no  sympathy.  Senator,  with  the  pacifist  non- 
resistant  position.  I  know  nothing  more  alien  to  what  I  think  is 
necessary  to  preserve  our  real  institutions.  I  believed  so  much  in  this 
war  that  while  we  were  drifting  I  went  to  Canada  and  stumped 
Canada  for  recruits  before  our  country  went  into  the  war. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  they  suppressed  the  press  over  there — ^the 
Bolshevik  government — have  they  suppressed  the  press  or  any  of  the 
newspapers  over  there? 

Mr.  EoBiNS.  They  did,  yes.  Kerensky  suppressed  the  Bolshevik 
papers,  and  as  soon  as  the  Bolsheviki  got  in  power  they  suppressed 
the  Kerensky  press,  and  the  press  of  the  privileged  class  was  cut  off 
for  a  while. 

May  I  bring  to  your  minds  a  matter  which  will  show  the  soviet 
situation  better  than  anything  else,  a  matter  which  happened  on  last 
Easter  Sunday  in  soviet  Russia?  From  time  long  past  it  has  been 
a  rule — I  think  it  was  a  decree  secured  by  the  church — that  when- 
ever there  was  any  publication,  periodical,  or  paper  published  on 
Easter  Sunday  it  should  begin  with  a  headline  in  Russian  that, 
translated,  means  "  Christ  is  risen,"  as  a  recognition  of  religion.  On 
the  first  Easter  Sunday  in  the  soviet  republic,  I  was  challenged  by 
this — and  it  gave  me  a  sense  of  the  whole  setting  more  than  almost 
any  one  incidental  thing  that  had  happened — ^by  the  fact  that  all  the 
papers  of  the  dead  church,  all  the  papers  of  the  dead  state,  all  of 
Qie  papers  of  the  dead  social  order,  that  were  there  published  on  that 
day  had  the  Russian  words,  "  Christ  is  risen  "  at  the  top,  and  every 
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one  of  the  soviet  papers  had  this  headline,  ^  One  hundred  years  ago 
to-day  Karl  Marx  was  bom." 

The  absolute  issue  was  drawn  between  a  betrayed  state,  a  betrayed 
church,  a  betrayed  social  order  that  had  brought  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion to  folks'  lives  until  they  were  ready  to  turn  to  this  gospel  of 
Marx,  of  this  v^ry  materialistic  economic  gospel,  believing  that  it  was 
really  ^eater  than  the  Gospel  of  the  Gallilean,  and  I  Imow  of  no 
single  instance  that  affected  me  more  with  utter  sorrow  and  regret, 
and  the  wonder  of  how  far  it  would  go,  and  the  desire  that  we  might 
not  be  permitted  to  develop  that  class  cleavage  in  my  own  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Sisson  and  the 
papers  he  got  there? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  knew  him  real  well. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  he,  and  what  was  his  mission  oyer 
there? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  was  sent  by  the  Governriient, 
from  the  Committee  of  JPublic  Information,  to  find  out  what  we 
were  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  to  stabilize  the  Kerenskv  government ; 
but  when  he  got  there  the  Bolshevik  government  had  come  into 
power. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  get  hold  of  those  papers  that  have  been 
published  ?    I  refer  to  those  papers 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  Senator ;  and  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee 
I  will  speak  about  them.  But  I  understand  that  Mr.  Sisson  is  not 
in  this  country,  and  it  has  always  been  my  practice  to  "  give  a  man  a 
chance  for  his  white  alley." 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  his  character.  I  am 
not  after  that.  Do  you  know  about  those  papers  that  he  captured 
there  and  turned  in  to  our  Government? 

Mr.  Robins..  Yes ;  but  even  if  I  make  a  statement  and  do  not  refer 
to  him  personally,  if  I  refer  to  the  facts  of  this  matter  it  would  re- 
flect, inevitably.  I  feel  not  disposed  to  do  it,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
yet  I  will  do  exactly  as  the  committee  desires.  Probably  the  com- 
mittee has  not  spent  much  time  on  those  papers. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  we  have  spent  any  time. 

Mr.  Robins.  Would  it  not  rather  be  a  more  severe  judgment,  pos- 
sibly, and  condemnation,  10  years  from  to-day  for  it  to  be  true  that 
anybody  should  go  to  Russia 

Senator  Nelson.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  be  there — ^he  was  there  for  four  months  and  he 
saw  this  wonderful  thing  transpire,  of  180,000,000  people  trying 
to  throw  off  this  oppression  of  centuries,  with  the  bit  in  tneir  teeth, 
brutal  and  all  that,  yet  struggling  from  the  darkest  tyranny  toward 
freedom,  even  though  blinded  by  the  unaccustomed  light,  and  he  got 
the  cooperation  of  that  government  at  certain  important  points,  and 
then  left  that  land  denouncing  that  government,  and  all  he  got  out 
of  that  wonderful  experience  was  certain  documents  and  a  German 
agent  theory  of  the  first  fundamental  economic  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  mighc  be  better,  as  you  say,  not  to  ventilate  it 
now.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question :  JDo  you  not  think  there  is 
danger,  an  existing  danger  and  continued  danger,  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  invasion  of  Russia  by  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  precisely. 


,  Senator  JTelsox.  And  do  you  not  fehink  that  .danger.  wUl-contipLup 
as  long  as  the  present  disorganized  state  of  government  prevails 
there?, 

Mr.  Robins.  You  have  put  your  finger  on  one  of  the  continuing 
reasons  why  I  to-day  think  that  an  intelligent  commission  should  go 
into  Kussia  to  deal  with  the  situation,  because  of  tliis  very  economic 
vacuum  which  exists  at  the  top  of  the  economic  life  of  Russia.  This 
vacuum  will  be  filled  either  by  us  or  by  German  intelligence  and 
.cooperation  from  Germany,  and  in  that  event  the  central  powers  will 
run  that  show  in  a  very  great  way  for  a,  lon^  time;  or  else  we  arie 
jgping  to  run  it.    Which  shall  it  be  s    I  would  like  for  us  to  run  it. 

Senator  0^^:RMAN.  You  think  Germany  will  run  it  instead  of  usi 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  like 

Senator  Overman.  Your  idea  is  to  have  a  commission  go  there  now 
And  look  into  the  situation  to  preserve  our  economic  position? 

Mr.  Robins.  Exactly  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know  the  plan  and  the  program  covered  by 
the  14  points  of  the  President  involves  the  establishment  of  Poland 
AS  an  independent  government?    You  know  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  order  to  establish  Poland  they  would  have  to 
take  Austrian  Poland,  Russian  Poland,  and  German  JPoland  and  give 
it  all  to  one  state,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  apt  to  breed  a  good  deal  of  friction 
both  oh  the 'east  and  the  west? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  it  would  breed  a  good  deal  of  friction  on  the 
west,  but  not  much  on  the  east. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  the  Russian  Bolshevik  government 
favor  an  independent  Poland? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  say  yes,  sir,  on  theory,  j)rovided  it  be  a  gen- 
uine Polish  unit.  Their  doctrine  of  self-determination  has  been  ap- 
plied even  in  the  Ukraine.  It  was  applied  in  Siberia.  It  was  applied 
in  Finland.  They  are  committed  to  it.  Individuals  might  oppose  it, 
Ibut  the  soviet  mind  in  Russia  believes  genuinely,  in  my  judgment, 
in  self-determination  of  nationalities. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  they  would  be  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
Finland? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  judgment  they  are  in  favor  of  the  inde- 

{)endence  of  Finland,  but  are  not  in  favor  of  the  domination  of  Fin- 
and  by  Germany  or  anv  foreign  land  for  imperialistic  purposes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  German  influence  has  been  expelled  from 
there.    The  Germans  were  backincr  the  Red  Guard  there. 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  Senator;  the  White  Guards  were  opposing  the 
Red  Guards.    The  White  Guards  were  backed  by  Germany. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  they  have  organized  a  government — ^I  for- 

;ret  the  name,  but  they  have  organized  a  government  now — under 
jen.  Mannerheim,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  present  government  fot 
the  independence  of  Finland  and  is  anti-Bolshevik,  and  one  of  the 
problems  connected  with  independent  Poland  is  the  question  of  giving 
them  an  outlet  at  Danzig.  What  do  you  think  about  that  matteir? 
Danzig  is  on  the  line  between  east  and  west  Prussia  and  those  coun- 
tries, east  and  west  Prussia,  are  mainly  settled  by  a  German  popu- 
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latioHj  and  to  give  iHe  Poles,  an  outlet  .by  way  of  the  Vistula  River 
at  Danzig,  do  you  not  think  that  is  apt  to  create  a  great  deal  of 
friction? 

Mr.  KoBiNS;  I  should  tlunk  it  might,  but  T  do  not  have  intimate 
knowledge  enough  to  have  any  opinion  of  value  there; 

Senator  Overman-.  These  officers,  what  became  of.  them?  .^Have 
they  all  been  killed? 

Mr.  Robins.  Who? 

Senator  Overman.  I  mean  the  Russian  officers. 

Mr.  Robins.  Many  of  them  are  emigrants  out  of  the  country,  and 
probably  a  very  great  number  have  gone  back  into  the  soviet  and 
are  now  leading  the  soviet  troops,  have  accepted  the  soviet  situa- 
tion. I  read  at  one  time  a  statement  from  the  soviet  war  depart- 
ment that  there  were  so  many  major  generals,  and  so  many  other 
officers^— 7,000  officers  in  all  of  the  old  regime — now  engaged  in  lead- 
ing the  soviet  forces  in  Russia  to-day.  Based  on  the  best  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  get  there  is  much  truth  in  this  statement. 
For  instance,  here  is  this  young  man  who  was  our  interpreter,  who 
was  a  Cossack  soldier  of  noble  birth,,  a  splendid  young  man,  who 
joined  the  soviet  later  on,  saying,  "  That  is  the  only  thing  in  Russia, 
and  I  am  now  with  the  soviet." 

May  I  say  that  the  fear  of  foreign  domination  that  grew  up  in 
Russia  after  I  left  there  is  quite  an  understandable  things  If  there 
is  one  thing  more  definite  than  another  in  Russia  it  is  the  resentment 
and  fear  and  the  age-long  hostility  to  the  yellow  race.  White 
Slavic  Russia,  Christian  Russia,  had  fought  the  Tartar  through  gen- 
erations, had  fought  -the  Mongols,  and  had  been  menaced  by  the 
Japanese  as  they  thought  again  and  again.  They  said,  ^'Will  the 
great,  free  democracy  of  America  get  behind  the  heathen  yellow  dogs 
against  Russia? "  I  do  not  agree  with  that  designation,  but  it  was 
frequently  used  in  the  Russian  press.  When  we  started  in  with  in- 
tervention, they  said  we  were  trying  to  get  markets  in  Russia.  They 
said,  "  I  told  you  so.  They  are  coming  to  back  these  Japanese ;  im- 
perialist robbers ;  American  soldiers  and  flags  behind  Japanese  fla^ 
and  bayonets,  and  are  trying  to  rob  Russia."  Then  Ihey  also  said 
that  the  allied  forces  were  invited  there  by  the  Russian  bourgeois. 
Therefore  a  terror  began  against  the  intelligent  and  propertied 
classes,  and  naturally  a  nmnber  of  those  were  killed  by  a  terror  that 
was  wholly  unnecessiary,  and  some  of  the  best  men  in  Russia  prob- 
ably were  killed. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  testified  to 
by  a  number  of  witnesses  that  they  have  a  great  many  Chinese  in 
the  Red  Army  ?     It  has  been  testified  to. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  seen  the  statement.  It  may  be  true;  but  there 
were  not  any  up  to  the  time  I  left. 

Senator  Neijson.  I  will  tell  you  where  they  got  them.  They  got  a 
lot  of  Chinese  as  laborers  to  build  the  Murman  railroad,  that  rail- 
road up  to  Murman  and  the  Kola  Peninsula.  They  had  a  lot  of 
Chinese  laborers  then  and  they  were  left  in  the  country,  and  they 
have  incorporated  a  lai'ge  share  of  those  laborers  in  the  Red  Gu{ird. 

Mr.  Robins.  It  may  be  so,  sir,  but  I  would  question  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  been  testified  that  they  have  a  lot  of 
Chinese  in  the  Red  Guard. 
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Senator  Steruno.  You  left  European  Bussia  m  May,  1918,  I  be- 
lieve ? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Yes,  sir.   . 

Senator  SxERUNa  You  have  described  conditions  up  to  the  time 
you  left,  Colonel  I 

Mi^EoBiNs.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  kept  track  of  conditions  since  you 
left  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  As  near- as  I  could,  but  without  any-real^assuranoe  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  such  information  as  I  have  got.  May  I  illustrate  itt 
I  was  here  and  met  Senator  Hitchcock  and  some  otner  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  was  talking,  when  a  gentleman  came  into  the  con- 
ference where  we  were  and  put  a  paper  on  the  table,  and  he  said: 
"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that?  "  What  he  meant  was  the  head- 
line of  the  paper.  You  may  remember  that  the  last  part  of  June  or 
the  first  part  of  July  it  was  reported  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were 
fleeing  toward  Murmansk  from  Moscow,  and  that  the  soviet  govern- 
ment had  been  overthrown,  and  Kaladines  was  coming  in  with  one 
division  at  one  gate  and  Korniloff  with  one  division  at  another  gate 
had  captured  Moscow  and  overthrown  the  soviet.  "Well,"  I  said* 
"  all  I  have  got  to  say  is  this :  The  last  two  people  in  Russia  I  would 
expect  to  run  away  would  be  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  and  the  last  direc- 
tion that  they  would  go  would  be  Murmansk,  because  they  would  be 
hung  as  soon  as  they  got  there.  As  to  the  rest  of  it,  Kaladines  killed 
himself  on  the  porch  of  his  home  at  Rostov  on  the  Don  three  months 
before  I  left  Russia,  and  Korniloff  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  about 
30  days  before  I  left  Russia,  so  I  doubt  their  leading  any  divisions 
anywhere.    With  these  modifications,  the  report  is  probably  true." 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions, first,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 
Does  it  possess  a  greater  or  less  power  than  it  had  at  the  time  you 
left? 

Mr.  Robins.  All  that  I  can  get,  and  I  have  dealt  as  best  I  can 
with  what  intelligence  I  have,  tells  me  that  the  soviet  government  is 
stronger,  especially  since  foreign  rifles  came  in  and  it  has  been  able 
to  capitalize  the  national  spirit  to  protect  itself  against  foreign 
invasion. 

Then  I  think  probably  they  have  modified  a  good  many  of  their 
decrees.  I  do  not  care  what  a  man's  formula  is,  if  he  must  get  out  and 
feed  and  clothe  the  people,  he  will  modify  his  formula  or  give  plac« 
to  somebody  else. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  the  accounts  you  have  received,  have  dis- 
tress and  starvation  increased  since  you  left,  in  Petrograd,  Moscow* 
and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  they  have  increased  in  Petrograd;  probably 
not  in  Moscow. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  Petrograd 
is  normally  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  About  2,000,000.  The  war  brought  it  up  to  something 
like  3,000,000.    What  it  is  now  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  After  the  Bolsheviki  moved  in  there,  the  popu- 
lation decreased  gradually,  did  it  not? 
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Mr.  B.0BIN8.  I  am  sure  it  did,  because  they  organized  committees 
for  sending  people  back  to  the  villages.  Here  was  the  situation: 
Millions  of  people  came  up  to  the  cities  from  the  larger  villages  as 
the  result  of  a  foolish  policy  of  Kerensky  and  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment, which  was  to  pay  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  for  sustenance  to 
the  wives  of  families  of  soldiers  in  the  army  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  different  localities,  without  restriction  upon  residence. 
It  varied  on  a  sliding -scale.  In  the  cities  they  got  more;  so  the 
peasants  left  the  villages,  where  ftiey  should  have  stayed,  and  came  in 
m  large  numbers  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  The  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment at  once  began  an  eSort  to  demobilize  those  people,  ana  try  to 
get  them  back  to  the  villages,  and  the  police  in  some  instances  took 
them  out  by  force.  There  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  popula- 
tion in  the  first  few  months. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  many  of  the  bourgeois  leave  from  fear? 

Mr.  Robins.  Great  numbers,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  population  was  actually  dimiaished  more 
than  one-half? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  the  proportion.  Senator.  It  was  dimin- 
ished a  great  deal. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  kept  track  of  Russia  since  you  left  ?  Do 
you  not  think  that  if  they  had  the  means  of  distribution,  by  boat, 
water  and  rail,  there  would  be  enough  bread — enough  wheat — in 
the  whole  country  to  supply  >lih:eiiiselves  with,  if  they  could  distribute 
it  and  divide  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Surely,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  no  need  of  importing  anything  there? 
What  they  need  is  transportation? 

Mr.  Robins.  Transportation  and  manufactured  products.  As  soon 
US  we  sent  troops  out  into  Siberia  it  prevented  them  from  getting  any- 
thing from  that  section,  and  as  soon  as  the  Ukrainians  shut  off  the 
supply  from  Odessa  two  great  fields  of  food  supply  were  cut  off. 

Senator  Nelson.  One  of  the  greatest  fields  of  supply  is  southern 
Russia — the  Ukraine  find  the  black  belt.  That  is  the  great  grain- 
producing  country. 

Mr.  Robins.  Quite  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  have  there,  unless  it  has  been  destroyed 
in  this  revolutionary  condition,  a  good  supply  of  grain,  if  it  could  be 
distributed. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  so.  And.the. last  crop  in  Siberia  is  the.  best 
they  have  had  in  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  Siberia  is  good.  And  in  Siberia  they  have 
more  dairy  products  than  in  the  U&aine. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  how  successful  the  authorities  at 
Petrograd,  for  example,  were  in  supplying  the  people  of  Petrograd 
with  food  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  There  was  a  failure  everywhere,  Senator.  This  eco- 
nomic breakdown  was  the  most  significant  underlying  fact  in  the 
Russian  situation;  but  I  think  following  the  BolshevUd  revolution 
there  was  more  grain  in  Petrograd  than  under  Kerensky. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  their  efforts  to  procure  food 
from  peasants? 
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Mr.  EoBiNs.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  their  taking  food  by  force  from 
the  peasants? 

Mr.  Robins,  In  some  instances.  But,  Senator,  there  is  an  illumina- 
tion of  that  event.  There  was  and  is  in  Russia,  in  the  peasant  villages, 
what  is  called  the  "fist,"  the  peasant  speculator  in  grain,  who  buys 
at  a  low  price  from  the  grain-growing  peasants  and  stores  it  for  a 
higher  price.  The  taking  of  grain  by  force  was  in  the  main  from 
these  speculators,  and  in  that  they  had  more  or  less  the  laughing 
cooperation  of  the  other  peasants.  In  other  words,  the  working 
peasants  had  got  theirs,  ana  when  the  speculator  was  exploited,  there 
were  onlv  one,  two,  or  three,  or  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  village  friendly 
to  the  "fist,"  the  poor  peasants  were  rather  pleased  that  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  hoarded  grain. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  peasants  refused  to  sell 
wheat  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  money  ? 

.  Mr.  Robins.  I  imagine  they  did;  and  they  tried  to  make  distribu- 
tion in  kind  by  barter,  instead  of  money  payments. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins,  that  is  thie  point  I  want  to  get  to :  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  financial  system  of  the  government  and  the 
theory  upon  which  they  are  manufacturing  money — ^the  use  of  the 
printing  press  so  freely? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  something  about  it,  Mr.  Humes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  any  decree  or  decret  that  has  been  issued 
on  the  subject  of  issuing  paper  money?  I  have  been  trying  to  locate 
something  on  that  subject  and  have  not  been  able,  as  yet. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  I  have  among  my  papers  some  such  decree,  and 
if  I  have,  I  shall  furnish  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  the  regulation 
of  the  government  is  or  the  decree  of  the  government  on  that  subject 
is?  In  other  words,  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  money  been  provided 
for,  or  is  there  a  limit  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  it  is  limited  by  the  printing  press  and  the 
paper.  But  may  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Humes,  thSt  the  real  intelligence 
of  an  informed  financial  mind  could  be  gotten  from  some  of  these 
gentlemen  of  the  National  City  Bank,  as  I  do  not  know  and  do  not 
piretend  to  know  finance  intimately,  and  really  I  have  not  followed  it 
with  any  real  intelligence. 

Mr.  HuxViES.  They  have  not  any  decree  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  maybe  you  would  have  that. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  I  have,  and  I  will  turn  it  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Their  theory  is  that  all  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  print 
the  money  and  put  it  in  circulation.  It  is  based  on  no  reserve  or 
guaranty  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  it  is,  so  far  as  I  kno'w ;  but  I 
want  to  recognize  my  own  ignorance.  The  gold  in  the  state  bank 
and  the  platinum  resources  were  always  looked  upon,  in  every  confer- 
ence I  had  with  the  government  in  relation  to  the  financial  situation, 
as  security  for  purchases  abroad  whien  it  came  up.  •  I  never  had  any 
direct  conference  in  relation  to  finances,  but  where  it  came  up  they 
skid,  "  For  foreign  trade  we  have  got  to  preserve  our  gold  and  plati- 
num resources,  and  certain  other  valuable  raw  materials,  and  in  the 
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ddmelstic^tiiatimi  we  are  going  to  use  money  of  1:his  kind  for  a  while." 
But  Lenine  had  planned  premium  or  token  money  that  was  to  repre- 
sent an  exchange  of  products.  Whethier  that  was  ever  put  into  effect,. 
I  do  ^ot  know.    It  certainly  was  not  up  to  the  time  I  left  Bussia. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  based  upon  products?  It  would  simply  be 
issued  representing  products,  but  not  based  upon  the  products  as 
reserved  to  redeem  the  money? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will  not  be  able  to  say  about  that.  • 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  that  not  correct? 
•  Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  that  I  know  enough  about  it  to  answer 
intelligently.  •.   . 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  amount  of  paper  money 
issued  by  the  government?  .  . 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  estimates.  I  think' 
there  have  been  great  quantities. 

Mr.  Humes.  A  moment  ago  vou  referred  to  the  fruit  of  the  toil 
of  the  landowner  or  the  land  cultivator  under  the  one  yeat  of 
Bolsheviki  rule.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fruit  of  his  year's  tbiV  was 
either  his  grain,  or  a  considerable  amount  of  that  paper  monej^  with 
which  he  could  buy  nothing,  and  that  consequently  he  was  without 
all  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  with  plenty  of  money  btlt  nothing 
to  buy  for  that  money  ?  Is  not  that  the  position  that  he  has  found 
himself  in? 

Mr.  Robins,  Well,  Mr.  Humes,  the  fruit  of  \ns  toil  was,  of  course, 
his  grain.  If  he  sold  it  for  rubles,  then  the  fruit  of  his  toil  was 
rubles.     If  he  sold  it  for  products 

Mr.  Humes.  What  sort  of  products? 

Mr.  Robins.  Factory  products ;  for  instance,  thread,  cloth — ^large 
quantities  of  thread  and  cloth.  Large  quantities  of  that  stuff  were 
sent  down  to  the  Ukraine  and  the  grain  districts  for  exchange  for 
wheat  and  meat  in  cooperation  with  the  soviet. 

Mr.  Humes.- Abdiit  Wlieii  T^a6  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  April  and  May. 

Mr.  HuMBg.  Fot  now  long  a  period  did  those  mills  continue  to 
operate? 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  some  were  operating  When  I  left  Russia.  How 
much' longer  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  Hot  a  fact. that  about  the  only  factory  that  is 
operating  at  this  time  Is  that  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  ? 

'Mf.  Robins.  I  do  not  think  that  i^  a  fact.  It  certainW  was  not 
when  I  left  Russia,  and  I  have  understood  from  such  information^ 
as  I  have  been  able  to  get  that  there  afe  more  df  them.  For  instance/ 
the  munitions  factory 

Mr.  Humes.  I  wont  to  include  the  munitions  factory  with  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  factory.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  only 
two  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  1  can  not  say  as  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  munitions  factory  was  being  operated  by  the 
Government  prior  to  the  revolution.  ' 

Mr.  Robins.  I  could  not  answer.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore  the  organization  of  that  plant  was  a  Gov-' 
emm^t  orgaiiization  ev^n  before  the  revdlution,  so  it  was  in  a 
different  situation. 
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Mr.  BoBiNs.  If  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Czar's  governmeat  I  am 
not  so  advised. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  testimony  introduced  here. 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  It  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  decrees  have  you  in  your  possession? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  not  sure.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  WiU  you  furnish  us  with  all  the  decrees  you  have? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  everything  I  have  you  may  have,  in  relation  to 
decrees. 

Mr.  Humes.  At  the  time  you  left  Petrograd  what  became  of  the 
supplies  of  the  Apierican  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Robins.  You  mean,  when  I  first  left  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Humes.  Into  whose  hands  did  they  fall  when  you  left  Petro- 
grad and  went  to  Moscow  as  a  Red  Cross  officer? 

Mr.  Robins.  Let  me  set  what  you  mean.  Do  you  mean  when  I 
left  Russia  or  when  I  left  Petrograd  to  eo  to  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  When  you  ceased  to  handle  Red  Cross  supplies. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  never  ceased  while  I  was  in  Russia.  I  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  Red  Cross  organization  after  my  appointment 
in  November,  1917,  at  all  times  until  I  left  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bolshevik  Government  seized 
more  than  a  thousand  barrels  of  pork  from  the  American  Bed  Cross? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  fact  about  the  supplies  is  this — ^this  is  the  thing 
that  is  being  said.  We  brought  down  from  •  Murmansk,  Senators, 
four  hundred  thousand  and  odd  cans  of  milk  for  the  babies  in  Petro- 
grad, we  brought  down  a  considerable  amount  of  groceries,  and  we 
brought  down  some  medical  supplies,  and  we  stored  them  in  a  large 
warehouse  in  Petrograd,  and  put  a  Bolshevik  guard  around  them, 
and  we  never  lost  a  pound.  In  transit  down  from  Murmansk  two 
cars — ^possibly  four,  I  would  need  to  refresh  my  memory-^of  salted 
beef 

Senator  Stebling.  May  I  interject  a  question  right  there. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  the  allied  forces  at  Archangel  or  on  the 
Murmansk  coast  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  in  any  force. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  were  allied  forces  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  not  at  first.  About  March  there  came  down 
from  Murmansk  a  request  to  the  soviet  foreign  office  that  it  cooper* 
ate  with  the  Murman  soviet  and  that  the  Murman  soviet  be  per- 
mitted to  cooperate  with  the  French  and  English.  Lenine  ordered  it 
to  cooperate  with  them,  and  it  did.  But  I  think  our  stuff  was 
brought  out  before  that  took  place.  In  January,  when  we  started 
to  bring  down  our  stuff,  Gen.  Poole  of  the  British  economic  mission 
said  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  move  anything  from  Mur- 
mansk; that  even  if  anything  could  be  started  it  would  be  stolen 
along  the  road.  Maj.  Wardwell  was  sent  out  and  brought  down 
everything,  brought  down  practically  all  of  our  stuff,  with  less 
than  1  per  cent  loss.  Some  of  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  shore  and 
was  stolen,  but  some  of  it  was  brought  back.  We  brought  it  down  to 
Petrograd  and  had  it  distributed  under  guard,  through  the  local 
Soviets  of  Petrograd,  to  the  babies  of  Petrograd,  finishing  the  distri* 
biition  along  in  May,  starting  some  time  in  February. 
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One  car  of  meat  was  separated  from  the  train  along  the  line,  but 
was  later  returned  in  good  order. 

Senator  Sterliko.  Was  Maj.  Wardwell  one  of  your  Red  Cross 
staff? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  Maj.  Allen  Wardwell  was  in  charge  of  transpor- 
tation from  Murmansk.  Maj.  Wardwell  took  command  when  I  left. 
Maj.  Thomas  D.  Thacher  was  secretary  of  the  mission  and  had 
charge  of  distribution — was  in  general  charge  under  my  command. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  was  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  stores  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Red  Cross  that 
had  been  intended  for  Roumania? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  became  of  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  Roumanian  supplies  that  were  in  Ihe  possession 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  our  warehouse  and  under  our  protection  had  been 
sent  down  to  Jassy.  There  came  a  time  when  the  representative  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Jassy  thought  we  should  not  send  more  supplies 
down,  that  there  was  a  question  of  his  being  able  to  handle  and  dis- 
tribute them,  and  so  on,  and  when  there  came,  during  a  certain  period, 
a  breach  between  the  soviet  government  of  Russia  and  the  Rou- 
manian Government,  under  an  order  from  Trotsky  the  stuff  was 
held  in  our  warehouse  to  await  final  liquidation  of  the  conjQiict  be- 
tween Roumania  and  the  soviet  government  of  Russia.  In  the 
development  of  that  situation  there  was  a  conflict  of  authority  in 
Roumania  between  a  Bolsheviki  group,  a  revolutionary  group,  and 
the  old  authority,  the  court  group,  the  king  and  queen,  and  so  on.  In 
the  conflict  of  authority,  the  debate  going  on,  this  stuff  was  held 
pending  final  settlement.  After  the  situation  in  the  Ukraine  had  de- 
veloped into  a  German  situation,  and  any  supplies  that  were  sent 
down  there  had  a  better  chance  of  reaching  Germany  than  anywhere 
else,  I  was  in  no  eagerness  to  have  the  stuff  so  sent,  and  it  finally  was 
evacuated,  if  I  am  correct — and  if  I  am  not  correct  Maj.  Allen  Ward- 
well  can  correct  me;  he  knows  the  exact  situation — it  was  sent  to 
Moscow  and  distributed  there,  and  it  was  thought  that  that  was  a 
better  distribution  against  the  German  power  than  to  send  it  into 
what  would  probably  be  German  hands. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  those  supplies  turned  over  to  the  Bolshevik 
government  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  They  were  taken  by  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  taken  by  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Humes.  During  the  time  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  were  still 
in  Petrograd — during  the  time  that  you  had  a  supply  depot  there,  at 
least — was  there  any  demand  made  by  the  American  colony  or  any 
appeal  made  by  the  American  colony  for  food? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  they  succeed  in  getting  food  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  They  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  represented  to  the 
American  colony  when  they  were  seeking  food  that  the  Red  Cross 
had  no  supplies  in  Petrograd  but  had  sent  all  their  supplies  to 
Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  unqualified  falsehood. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Simons? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  Dr.  Simons ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  ever  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  American 
colony — ever  appeal  to  you  or  any  oi  your  representatives? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  that  he  made  an  appeal  that  he  and  his  organ- 
ization should  be  used  for  distributing  supplies,  not  only  for  the 
American  colony  but  for  others,  and  we,  knowing  the  situation  and 
acting  in  full  Imowledge  of  what  I  thought  was  the  situation,  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  be  the  medium  of  distribution.  1  believed  that 
our  own  organization  was  better. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  not  at  that  time  make  an  appeal  to  you  for  an 
issue  to  the  American  colony  because  of  their  dire  want?    ^ 

Mr.  RoBiNs«  No ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  was  it  not  represented  to  him  at  that  time  that 
all  the  supplies  of  the  American  Red  Cross  had  been  moved  to  Mos- 
cow, and  that  there  were  no  supplies  in  Petrograd  available? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  was  not,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  was  in  Moscow  prob- 
ably at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins,  you  say  that  the  slogan  of  the  present 
government  is  the  rule  of  the  class,  an  appeal  to  the  class  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  so  understand  it, 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  appeal  is  made  by  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  people  representing  the  Bolshevik  party 
or  government,  as  you  term  it,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  people  that 
acquiesce  in  the  Bolshevik  rule  are  simply  acquiescing  because  of 
the  terrorism,  and  because  of  fear;  and  do  you  not  think  that  the  Rus- 
sian officers  that  you  speak  of  and  others  who  have  become  a  part  of 
the  Red  Guard  have  joined  the  Red  Guard  as  the  only  means  of  get- 
ting food  and  the  only  means  of  getting  a  living? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  supposititious  state-  , 

ments  of  fact  in  that  series  of  questions  are  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  do  not  believe  the  testimony  that  has  been 
produced  here  by  a  great  number  of  very  reputable  witnesses? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  not  heard  their  testimony.  ^ 

Mr.  Humes.  As  to  their  experiences  and  observations  in  different 
parts  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  not  read  their  testimony,  and  do  not  know 
what  they  said. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  families  of 
persons  serving  in  the  Red  Guard  are  held  as  hostages  in  order  to 
msure  the  conduct  and  loyalty  of  the  soldier? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  it  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  say  that  that  condition  does  not  exist  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  say  that  it  did  not  exist  up  to 
the  time  I  left  Russia,  within  my  knowledge.  ^ 

Mr.  Humes.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  on  one  occasion  20 
prisoners  were  taken  out  of  the  prison  in  Moscow  and  shot  with- 
out a  trial,  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for  some 
26  prisoners  that  they  had  no  place  to  incarcerate.  That  statement 
has  been  made  by  a  gentleman  who  says  that  he  was  present  and  saw 
the  occurrence.  Do  you  question  the  correctness  of  that  statement? 
Do  you  think  that  that  was  untrue? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  It  ought  to  be  true 
if  he  was  there  and  saw  it. 
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Senator  Ovkrman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee^ 
but  I  want  to  submit  that  in  any  court  you  would  not  be  permitted  to 
ask  the  witness  concerning  testimony  concerning  which  he  knows 
nothings  whether  the  testimony  of  a  certain  witness  is  true  or  not ;  not 
that  it  needs  to  be  suggested  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  here  in  this, 
committee. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins,  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  during  all  of 
your  experience  in  Russia  you  saw  nothing  of  teri'orism. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  saw  no  organized  terror,  Mr.  Humes.  That  a  revo- 
lutionary situation  should  bring  violence  and  killing  of  people  is 
inevitable.    I  happened  to  see  nobody  stood  up  and  shot. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear,  Col.  Robins,  of  men  being  taken 
from  prison  under  Red  (iuard  escort,  and,  without  any  chance  to 
be  heard,  and  without  anv  formal  charge  being  made  against  them, 
shot? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  heard  that.  Senator  Sterling,  and  in  every  instance 
where  I  investigated  it  it  proved  to  be  false.  I  heard  that  the  women 
of  the  women's  battalion  had  been  violated  in  a  certain  barracks  aft^r 
they  had  surrendered.  I  had  it  investijrated,  and,  on  the  word  of  no 
less  a  person  that  Madame  Turcova,  it  was  repudiated  absolutely. 
The  air  was  full  of  rumors.  If  you  chose  to  believe  those,  you  could 
hear  and  believe  anything,  Senator. 

For  instance,  they  arrested  the  head  of  the  Russian  Red  C'ross,  a 
nobleman.  They  arrested  the  secretary  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 
They  were  going  to  be  shot  overnight.  I  had  heard  that  they  had 
been  shot.  I  went  to  the  government  and  asked  for  their  release. 
They  showed  me  the  evidence  that  purported  to  show  that  this  par- 
ticular secretary  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  had  sent  Russian  Red 
Cross  supplies  to  Kaledines  and  the  leaders  of  the  counter-revolution 
at  Rostov,  where  there  was  an  organized  headquarters  of  the  counter- 
revolution. I  said,  "  Suppose  that  is  all  true.  These  men  are  Red 
Cross  officials.  I  ask  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  to  release  them."  They  were  both  released.  I  have  their 
letters  of  appreciation  for  my  intervention. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  the  other  hand.  Col.  Robins,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  here — apparently  a  most  credible  witness — 
who  was  in  two  different  Russian  prisons  and  talked  with  the  men  who 
were  led  out  to  be  shot,  and  I  think  in  both  instances,  but  certainly  in 
one — I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  both,  but  certainly  in  one — ^the  man 
knew  the  hour  at  which  he  was  to  be  led  out  to  be  shot,  and  begged 
that  he  might  converse  with  the  witness  who  testified  to  the  fact 
until  his  time  came,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  hours  that  would 
otherwise  be  unendurable. 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  it  may  have  all  been  true.  I^t  me  say,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  I  will  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  defending  vio- 
lence or  crime  wherever  it  has  occurred.  Let  me  say  that  I  speak  of 
the  facts  as  they  come  to  my  mind.    Let  me  give  another  instance. 

Why  do  I  feel  that  there  is  a  question  in  regard  to  these  widespread 
stories  of  violence,  and  so  on  ?  I  heard  it  all  while  I  was  there.  It 
went  on  in  the  way  of  statement  and  counter-statement  before  I  left. 
It  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  stories  I  hear  here.  I  think  there 
was  a  much  more  serious  time  after  intervention  than  before.    I  think 
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we  can  understand  why.  But  a  certain  Russian  colonel  named  Kol- 
pishnikoff  is  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  He  is  found  to  have  cablegrams 
that  on  the  face  of  things  indicate  cooperation  for  service  and  relief 
to  reactionary  countery-revolutionary  forces  at  Rostov  on  the  Don. 
This  colonel  was  an  excellent  person,  in  my  judgment.  He  was  in  favor 
of  Komiloff,  as  most  intelligent  oflScers  of  that  group  were  at  the  time. 
There  came  to  Petrograd  a  request  from  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Roumania  asking  that  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Petrograd  send 
down  to  Rostov  on  the  Don  80  automobiles  or  60  automobiles  and  cer- 
tain supplies  and  money  to  get  them  down  there.  It  so  happened 
that  at  that  time  Rostov  on  the  Don  was  the  center  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary movement.  I  immediately  cabled  back,  or  telegraphed 
back,  to  the  chief  of  the  mission  in  Roumania  that  I  could  not  fulfill 
his  request.  He  wired  the  American  ambassador  and  sought  to  get 
Kolpii^mikoff  and  his  automobiles,  and  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
rubles,  sent  through  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  American  em- 
bassy to  Rostov  on  the  Don. 

Now,  the  colonel  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Jassy  was  doing 
the  very  best  he  knew  how.  He  conceived  the  scheme  that  if  things 
got  too  hot  in  Jassy  he  would  send  his  unit,  with  the  queen  and  some 
of  the  court,  out  to  Rostov  and  then  700  miles  across  a  mountain 
range  to  Mesopotamia,  where  they  would  be  with  the  British  front. 
It  was  quite  a  fantastic  program,  but  it  was  sincerely  believed.  When 
it  reached  me,  what  it  meant  in  European  Russia  and  Petrogi'ad  was 
support  to  the  counter-revolution  whose  center  was  Rostov.  Of 
course  I  could  not  move  with  that  play,  and  refused  my  cooperation. 
Then  it  was  planned  to  go  out  surreptitiously,  and  this  particular 
Col.  Kolpishnikoff  said  he  could  break  by  the  Bolsheviki  all  right; 
that  he  would  bribe  his  wbj  through  in  the  good  old  prerevolutionary 
fashion.  Well,  they  let  him  get  his  train  practically  well  loaded, 
and  doubtless  had  him  followed  with  the  very  excellent  secret  service 
that  they  have,  and  when  he  got  ready  to  leave  they  arrested  him  and 
took  the  paper  off  the  wall  in  his  apartment,  translated  all  of  his  tele- 
grams, translated  everything  in  connection  with  it,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Petrograd,  working  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Jassy — which  they  believed  in  Petrograd,  by  reason  of 
false  statements,  was  under  the  bourgeoisie  influence  or  the  royal  in- 
fluence, etc. — as  if  the  American  ambassador  and  myself  were  involved 
in  an  effort  to  aid  a  counter-revolution  movement ;  and  there  had  been 
enough  counter-revolutionary  activities  in  certain  quarters,  of  the 
allies,  in  Russia  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  belief  that  it  was  general. 

This  man.  Col.  Kolpishnikoff,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  Peter 
and  Paul.  They  got  what  they  claimed,  under  their  method  of  judg- 
ment, was  "the  goods"  on  him.  They  attacked  the  American  am- 
bassador. It  so  nappened  that  certain  communications  in  his  pos- 
session at  the  time  seemed  to  exonerate  me  from  complicity  in  the 
situation ;  but,  none  the  less,  it  was  threatened  that  our  headquarters 
were  to  be  raided  and  that  the  members  of  our  mission  were  to  be 
arrested,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  the  end  of  the  play,  and  they 
stopped  me  from  sending  certain  supplies  to  Jassy  by  reason  of  this 
alleged  plot. 

I  went  up  to  see  Lenine.  This  is  the  thing  that  I  referred  to  some 
time  earlier  as  a  time  when  I  had  a  showdown  with  Lenine.  I  went 
to  his  office.    I  went  where  I  usually  could  go  at  otice,  to  his  inner  office, 
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and  was  not  permitted  to  go.  I  stayed  there  two  hours,  cooling  mv 
heels,  and  then  I  thought  it  was  time  to  leave  and  I  started  to  walk 
out,  and  the  two  red  guardsmen  walked  to  the  door  and  crossed 
their  bayonets,  and  I  decided  I  would  stay.  I  sat  down  for  a  while, 
and  finally  I  looked  at"  my  watch  and  1  said  in  the  few  Russian 
words  I  had,  something  about  "  It  is  now  the  time  for  my  appoint- 
ment," and  walked  through  the  little  passageway,  as  it  were,  or 
hallway  that  was  the  exit  from  Lenine's  private  roof.  You  went 
in  this  way  and  came  out  that  way.  Well,  I  thought.  I  would  walk 
around  that  way  and  see  if  I  could  gjdt  in  to  Lenine.  I  turned  the 
knob  of  the  door  and  the  door  opened  and  I  was  in  Lenine's  room, 
and  he  was  sitting  at  the  desk  and  he  scowled  at  me  when  I  entered 
unannounced,  the  only  time  he  had  seemed  ugly.  I  walked  up  to 
his  desk  and  I  said,  "  Commissioner,  I  expect  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  see  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  explanation  now,  but  a  full 
explanation  in  regard  to  the  American  ambassador  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  can  be  made.  I  know  that  the  face  of  the  papers, 
from  your  interpretation,  looks  bad.  Commissioner,  I  have  told  you 
the  truth  and  I  shall  keep  on  telling  you  the  truth.  I  know  exactly 
why  and  how  I  am  walking  around  the  streets  of  Petrograd  under 
Bolshevik  rule  in  Russia.  I  know  that  at  any  time  you  want  to 
you  can  press  a  button  and  call  a  platoon  of  soldiers  and  send  them 
down  there  to  the  hotel  Europa  and  they  will  take  me,  dead  or  alive, 
to  Peter  and  Paul  and  stand  me  up  and  shoot  me  if  you  say  so ;  and 
it  is  a  long  way  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Neva  for  an  Ameri- 
can gunboat,  and  that  is  the  only  answer.  Now,  commissioner,  I 
have  told  you  the  truth ;  first,  because  I  like  to  tell  the  truth — on  the 
whole  it  is  the  simpler  way  around,  and  if  I  am  going  to  meet 
trouble  I  like  to  meet  it  at  once  and  get  done  with  it — and  I  have 
told  you  the  truth  for  a  further  reason.  I  have  a  profound  regard 
for  my  good  health.  Now,  if  you  wish  me  to  give  you  a  state- 
ment about  this,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  it  at  any  time 
And  I  think  I  can  satisfy  vou  " ;  and  I  turned  around  and  walked 
out.  It  was  on  the  basis  or  that  situation  that  finally  the  American 
ambassador  was  absolved  from  all  suspicion  in  the  matter  and  we 
went  on  doing  business  in  the  situation.  It  was  subsequent  to  that 
time,  three  months,  that  this  man  Kolpishnikoff,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  a  definite  counter-revolutionist  and  who  stayed  in  Peter  and 
Paul  a  number  of  months,  was  released  by  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Nemon.  That  Russian  colonel? 

Mr.  Robins.  That  Russian  colonel.  I  do  not  know  whether  anv- 
thing  ever  happened  to  him  afterwards,  but  I  see  here  Mr.  Johnston, 
the  secretary  of  the  ambassador,  who  will  probably  know.  It  was 
incidents  of  that  sort,  like  the  incident  in  relation  to  the  head  of  the 
Russian  Red  Cross,  a  nobleman  who  was  released  on  my  request,  and 
who  came  to  me  with  profound  expression  of  his  appreciation,  and 
other  situations  of  the  sort,  that  made  me  feel  and  act  and  think  as  I 
have  felt  and  acted  and  thought. 

Senator  Steruno.  Col.  Robins 

Mr.  Robins.  I  want  to  say  one  other  thing,  though.  There  seems 
to  be  some  question — ^I  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  said  before 
this  committee — in  regard  to  Red  Cross  supplies  in  Russia  and  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  Red  Cross  supplies ;  but  I  make  this  de- 
liberate statement:  That  everything  done  in  relation  to  the  American 
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Red  Cross  I  was  responsible  for ;  that  every  member  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  unites  with  me  in  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  action 
at  that  time.  Maj.  Allen  Wardwell  and  Maj.  Thomas  D.  Thacher 
are  conservative  lawyers  of  privilege  and  position  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Other  members  of  that  mission  are  of  similar  character. 
When  I  got  ready  to  play  this  hand  through  after  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  and  was  told  that  I  was  to  be  commander  of  the  mission,  by 
the  then  commander,  I  said  to  him,  "  These  are  the  men  I  want  to 
stay  in."  H^said,  "  I  will  order  them  to  stav  in."  I  said,  "  No,  sir. 
I  want  no  man  staying  in  this  game  because  of  military  authority  that 
orders  him  to  stay.  I  want  him  to  stay  because  he  wants  to."  He 
said,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do?  "  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  each 
one  of  them  whether  he  wants  to  stay,  and  if  he  says  he  wants  to  stay 
he  is  going  to  stay."' 

I  took  them  one  at  a  time  into  ni}^  room  and  said  to  them  something 
like  this :  "  I  have  been  working  with  you  three  months.  You  know 
something  about  the  situation.  I  have  got  the  authority  to  have  you 
stay.  I  will  not  exercise  it.  You  are  free  to  go  if  your  obligations 
at  home  are  such  that  you  feel  that  you  ought  to,  or  for  any  reason 
at  all.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  is  going  to  happen  in  this  game. 
Nobody  can.  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  while  I  am  in  Russia  the  Red 
Cross  will  ring  no  backing  bells.  We  will  stay  with  the  situation. 
At  no  time  when  there  comes  difficulty  will  there  be  any  question  of 
our  personal  survival.  That  is  of  small  moment.  If  we  can  take 
care  of  ourselves,  we  will  do  it.  I  will  ask  none  of  you  to  do  anything 
that  I  will  not  do  myself.  I  am  going  to  give  you  no  foolish  orders 
if  I  know  it,  but  we  are  going  to  stav  with  this  thing  through  to  the 
end.    If  you  do  not  like  that  outlook,  leave."    They  stayed. 

The  hour  came  when  it  was  very  perilous,  in  the  opinion  of  many. 
I  remember  one  time  when  it  looked  as  if  we  were  through  with  the 
play  quickly.  I  said  to  them,  coming  into  the  room  where  they  were, 
when  machine-gun  fire  was  going  on  in  the  streets, "  I  hope  we  will  all 
get  killed,"  and  they  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  crazy.  I  said :  "  I  mean 
it.  Fellows,  we  have  had  the  greatest  privilegre  ever  given,  almost,  to 
men,  to  see  this  tremendous  hour,  to  share  in  it,  and  not  only  to 
share  in  it  but  to  deal  with  it;  not  to  believe  the  lies  and  slanders  and 
stuff,  and  not  to  be  buncoed  by  it,  either,  but  to  do  our  level  best  da^ 
by  day.  If  we  ever  get  out  of  Russia  alive  and  go  to  living  an  ordi- 
nary, humdinim  life  in  America,  it  will  be  so  infernal  dull  we  will 
wish  we  had  been  killed  ";  and  the  group  stayed  through,  and  ever}- 
one  of  the  group  agrees  with  me  at  this  hour — I  do  not  mean  in  all 
points,  but  I  mean  in  every  substantial  way — and  every  one  of  them 
played  the  hand  through. 

If  there  is  any  statement  about  supplies  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
let  it  be  said  that  the  American  Embassy  knew  of  the  facts,  and  the 
American  Embassy  at  no  time  suggested  that  there  was  anything  being 
done  with  Red  Cross  supplies  in  any  way  unsatisfactory  or  against 
the  American  or  allied  interest  in  Russia.  We  will  meet  the  full  issue 
on  that,  and  I  challenge  anybody  who  has  made  a  statement  to  meet 
that  situation  in  the  open,  and  not  in  some  secret  way. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  say,  Col.  Robins,  that  one  witness  here 
testified  in  regard  to  Col.  Thompson's  activities,  and  he  gave  to  Col. 
Thompson  a  very  high  character,  indeed,  in  the  management  of  the 
Red  Cross  work  while  he  was  there,  and  I  think  the  committee — ^I  was, 
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anyhow — were  impressed  with  the  truth  of  that  witness'  statement  in 
regard  to  Col.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunderstand  my  inquiry, 
Colonel.  I  asked  you  with  reference  to  some  thousand  barrels  of  pork. 
M^  information  is  that  during  the  closing  days  of  the  work  of  your 
mission  that  quantity,  or  approximately  that  quantity,  of  pork  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  either  by  force  or  otherwise,  and  it 
was  regarding  that  that  I  was  inquiring.  Did  it  or  did  it  not  fall  into 
their  hands? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  It  did  not;  and  the  verification  of  the  facts,  with  all 
the  circumstances,  is  within  reach  of  the  committee  through  Maj. 
Allen  Wardwell,  who  was  in  charge  in  Petrograd  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  as  I  understand,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki is  not  only  to  rule  Russia,  but  to  overthrow  by  revolutionary 
means  this  Government,  as  well  as  all  other  governments? 

Mr.  Robins.  Every  government  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  I  do  not  understand  you  to  favor  the  formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Mr.  Robins*  Correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  declared  yourself  on  that, 
but  I  gathered  from  your  testimony  that  you  do  not  favor  such  a 
course. 

Mr.  Robins.  Correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  do  favor  economic  support  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  through  economic  support  you  would 
sanction  and  encourage  and  support  a  further  development  and 
strengthening  of  a  government  whose  avowed  purpose  is  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Humes 

Mr.  Humes.  Does  not  that  necessarily  follow  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  it  does  not  follow  at  all.    You  have  got  there 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  won't  you  let  me  answer  this  first,  now  ? 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  You  have  a  right  to  ainswer. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  going  to  let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  state  the  question  in  another  way.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  economic  strengthening  of  the  Bolshevik  government, 
the  building  up  of  that  government,  the  furnishing  it  with  more  raw 
materials,  with  more  material  things,  would  make  it  possible  for  them, 
financially  and  otherwise,  to  carry  on  a  stronger  propaganda  and  a 
stronger  agitation  and  a  stronger  warfare  against  our  Government 
than  they  could  carry  on  if  they  did  not  have  the  economic  support 
that  you  favor  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  now,  I  think  I  have  got  your  question,  and  I 
do  not  agree  with  it  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  statement  of  a 
sound  fact.  I  agree  rather  with  your  chief  and  mine,  as  a  citizen  of 
this  Government,  that  the  best  answer  to  Bolshevism  is  food.  I 
think,  sir,  that  economic  misery,  as  I  have  tried  again  and  again  to 
say  in  this  statement,  the  paralysis  of  the  economic  life  in  Russia, 
and  the  misery  that  grew  out  of  it,  and  that  whole  setting,  just  as  in 
Germany — Mr.  Humes,  if  the  Germans  are  hungry  enough,  if  there 
is  economic  misery  enough,  the  Germans  will  be  Bolsheviki.  That 
is  inevitable,  in  my  judgment.    That  is  just  what  I  say  in  regard  to 
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Russia.  I  believe  that  the  reorganization  of  Russian  life  economically, 
the  beginning  to  give  substantial  hope  here  and  there,  beginning  to 
recreate  the  property  interest  and  the  stake  in  life,  would  begin  at 
once  to  disorganize  Bolshevik  power  and  the  adherence  to  the 
formulas.  I  believe  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with  on  that  basis» 
And  wherever  there  was  a  little  situation — an  oasis,  as  it  were,  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  situation — where  they  were  getting  along 
fairly  well,  and  people  began  to  have  a  property  interest  in  life,  a 
hope  in  life,  the  formulas  had  less  power.  I  believe  that  the  best 
answer  to  Bolshevik  Russia  is  economic  cooperation,  food,  friendli- 
ness on  the  part  of  America,  the  relationship  that  we  could  bring 
about  that  would  help  us,  help  Russia,  and  operate  in  this  country 
to  weaken  the  authority  and  power  of  Bolshevism. 

Mr.  Humes.  On  the  assumption  that  there  is  this  need  for  food, 
that  conclusion  might  necessarily  follow;  but  you  a  few  moments 
ago  made  the  statement  that  the  peasants,  who  represent  84  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  Russia,  by  reason  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
and  their  having  acquii-ed  the  ownership  of  the  land  had  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  a  new  era  during  the  last  year,  and  that  therefore  this  want 
and  this  starvation  that  you  now  refer  to  did  not  exist ;  and  I  think 
that  I  was  justified  in  drawing  that  inference  from  your  statement. 
If  they  are  not  hungry,  if  they  have  plenty  of  food,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  take  food  to  Russia?  The  information  that  this  committee 
has  had  up  to  this  time  has  been  that  there  was  want,  that  there  was 
privation,  that  there  was  suffering  there. 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  now,  where  was  that,  Mr.  Humes?  Was  not 
that  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow — in  the  cities  rather  than  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  No;  that  was  all  over  the  country,  even  among  the 
peasants. 

Mr.  Robins.  Down  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  Siberia,  where  the 
grain  is? 

Mr.  Humes.  Even  among  the  peasants ;  that  the  peasants  were  not 
raising  any  more  than  they  needed  for  their  own  personal  use,  and 
were  raising  no  grain  to  furnish  to  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
Russia.  Your  statement  to-day  has  been  that  84  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  living  in  a  new  era;  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
fruits  of  their  first  year  of  possession  of  the  land.  If  that  is  true, 
and  that  degree  of  contentment  and  joy  exists  among  84  per  cent  of 
the  people,  I  do  not  see  that  the  same  necessity  for  the  economic 
answer  to  Bolshevism  presents  itself. 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  made  myself  so  unin- 
telligible to  you,  because  your  interpretation  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
rest  upon  what  I  said,  and  certainly  it  does  not  rest  upon  what  I 
meant  to  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Col.  Robins,  will  you  be  here  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  late,  and  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn 
now. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  here  at  10.30  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Overman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will  be  here,  Senator. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjoomed 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  March  7,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  MABGH  7,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Stjbcx)mmittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman).  Nelson,  and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Now, 
Maj.or,  if  you  have  any  other  questions  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Robins, 
I^roceed  with  your  examination. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  BATMOND  E0BIII8— Besumed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Colonel,  in  order  that  we  can  understand  your  view- 
point— and  possibly  I  have  been  too  obtuse  to  catch  it — I  would  like 
to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  contentment  that  you  have 
said  existed  among  the  peasants.  It  is  my  recollection  that  you  said 
yesterday  that  the  peasants  were  so  contented  with  their  first  year's 
possession  of  the  land  and  with  the  fruits  of  the  first  year  of  Bolshe- 
vism, that  they  could  not  be  shaken  in  the  faith ;  that  they  felt  that 
it  was  a  new  era,  a  new  life  that  they  had  entered  upon.  Did  I 
understand  you  correctly  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  You  did  not,  Mr.  Humes.  What  I  said  was  in  answer 
to  a  query,  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee — I  think  it  was 
Senator  Overman — in  which  I  suggested  that  the  prospective  strength 
of  the  soviet  government  rested  back  upon  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  a  distribution  of  the  land,  which  was  what  the  peasants  had 
desired  above  any  other  one  thing  in  Russia ;  that  under  this  distri- 
bution they  had  raised  a  crop,  tne  last  year's  crop;  that  they  had 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labor  on  land  that  they  now  called  their 
own,  without  paying  any  rent  for  that  land ;  and  that  the  title  to  this 
land  and  the  right  to  use  it  free  of  rent  came  to  them  from  the  soviet ; 
and  I  suggested  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  that  they  would  prob- 
ably defend — or  I  asked  him  whether  it  would  not  be  apparent  that 
they  would  defend — ^the  soviet  through  which  they  held  the  title  to 
their  land. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  you  are  discrimi- 
nating between  the  soviet  as  an  institution  and  the  Bolsheviki,  as  we 
frequently  term  the  present  Russian  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  always  seek  to  do  that,  Mr.  Humes.  The 
soviet  is  a  form  or  framework  or  method  of  Slavic  democratic 
social  control,  exactly  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
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framework  or  method  or  form  of  political  democratic  Anglo-Saxon 
social  control. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Robins,  will  you  allow  me  to  interrupt  vou 
there?  ' 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not  rather  an  evolution  from  the  old  mir  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  it  is  an  evolution  from  the  old  mir ;  decidedly 
so. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  an  evolution  from  the  old  mir  system  of 
government? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  Mr.  Humes,  the  particular  party  that  invests  that 
framework  of  government  as  the  directing  officers,  and  the  particular 
party  program  that  for  the  moment  is  the  government  program,  is 
Bolshevik  in  Russia;  but  the  soviet  might  easily  endure  with  the 
Menshevik  party  taking  control  from  the  Bolsheviki  and  using  the 
same  framework:  of  government;  as  in  the  United  States  we  have 
u  Republican  party  with  Republican  principles  investing  the  frame- 
work of  our  Government  at  one  time,  and  at  another  time  we  Tiave 
the  Democratic  party  investing  the  framework  of  the  Government ; 
and  if  the  socialists  were  to  get  command  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment by  popular  vote,  they  would  then  invest  the  framework  of  the 
Government.  I  think,  therefore,  we  should  in  careful  thinking 
always  distinguish  between  the  soviet  and  the  Bolshevik  party ;  but 
for  the  purposes  of  description  and  in  general  speaking,  we  might 
easily  intercnange  Bolshevik  and  soviet,  because  the  Bolshevik  party 
for  the  hour  and  in  the  present  have  taken  possession  of,  have  in- 
vested the  soviet  framework. 

Senator  Overman.  Right  there,  I  want  to  understand  your  view- 
point. I  want  the  facts.  It  is  not  like  this  country,  because  they 
have  no  framework,  no  constitution ;  but  the  Bolsheviki  are  the  con- 
stitution and  the  framework  and  everything  else;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  I  would  not  think  that  that  was  wholly  so, 
There  is  this  soviet  form  which  the  Russian  mass — ^the  peasants  and 
workingmen — ^have  adopted  as  a  framework.  "All  power  to  the  soviet," 
which  was  the  cry  on  which  Lenine  and  Trotzky  took  possession  of 
the  government  in  Russia,  was  not  "All  power  to  the  Bolsheviki." 
They  really,  discreetly — or  rather  cunningly,  with  real  political  judg- 
ment— saw  that  the  people  liked  their  self-governing  Soviets;  saw 
what  the  Senator  suggested,  that  the  old  mir  that  they  were  familiar 
with  was  the  thing  that  the  people  wanted ;  that  this  new  constituent 
Assembly  i^ea  was  largely  an  importation  of  the  intelligentsia ;  doing 
what  in  this  country  we  do  partly  by  having  a  written  Constitution. 
As  one  peasant  leader  said  to  me,  "  Our  all-Kussian  soviet  is  our  con- 
stitutional assembly,  and  the  decrees  passed  in  there  are  our  consti- 
tution. We  are  more  like  the  British  Parliament,  where  there  is  no 
fixed  constitution  limiting  the  enactments  of  the  people,  than  like 
your  America,  and  it  suits  us  better."  Somebody  said  that  t6  me  in 
discussion  about  it,  I  constantly  urging  a  constituent  assembly,  con- 
stantly urging  it,  largely  out  of  my  ignorance,  because  I  like  the  Gov- 
ernment that  I  had  been  used  to ;  and  I  think  we  found,  in  course  of 
time,  in  Russia,  that  there  was  this  definite  framework  that  had 
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grown  up  out  of  their  historic  past,  which  the  clever  political  minds 
of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  fell  upon  as  the  way  to  get  into  power ;  and 
so  I  think  there  is  really  something  there  in  structure  as  well  as  the 
actual  Bolshevik  domination. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Eobins,  the  only  plan  of  government  they 
have  now  is  those  decrees  issued  there  at  Petrograd,  issued  by  the 
central  soviet ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  the  national  control,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  Well,  that  is  simply  certain  decrees  pro- 
mulgated by  what  you  might  call  an  oligarchy  right  there ;  it  is  not 
the  product  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  constitutional  convention  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Let  us  look  at  that  and  see  if  that  is  a  correct  defini- 
tion. Here  is  the  all-Russian  National  Soviet  Assembly,  the  dele- 
gates elected  from  various  local  provincial  and  trade  groups  through- 
out the  nation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins,  There  being  several  kinds  of  classifications  of  dele- 
gates, as  it  were.  That  national  convention  elects  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  250  to  300  members. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins  (continuing).  Which  sits,  as  it  were,  as  a  permanent 
parliament  in  between  the  sessions  of  the  national  convention.  Every 
decree  that  is  passed  has  to  be  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  permanent  parliament  of  the  national,  the  all-Russian, 
soviet,  and  it  is  promulgated  by  statement  of  the  council  of  the 
people's  commissars.  All  three  actions  are  required ;  in  other  words, 
first  the  national  assembly;  second,  the  all-Russian  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  national  assembly;  third,  the  council  of  the  people^s 
commissars;  and  until  the  decree  has  been  approved  and  issued 
through  the  oouncil  of  people's  commissars,  it  is  not  a  decree,  and 
they  consider  it  and  speak  of  it  there  as  beng  a  definite  enactment  of 
the  representatives  or  Russia,  and 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  those  decrees,  then,  according  to  your 
view,  are  at  present  the  constitutional  form  of  government  there, 
adopted  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.  If  you  will  look  back  over  the  record.  Senator, 
you  will  find  that  in  the  Fifth  Russian  Soviet,  which  met,  I  think, 
some  time  in  July,  1918,  there  was  passed  a  definite  general  frame- 
work, the  so-called  constitution  of  the  soviet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  It  was  published  in  this  country,  and  doubtless  it  is  in 
your  record. 

Senator  Nei^son.  Yes.     - 

Mr.  Robins.  That  outlined  certain  structural  framework,  but  the 
whole  government,  as  I  seemed  to  see  it,  was,  as  it  were,  in  flux — 
in  movement.  Just  as  the  old  village  mir  was  growing  up  here,  just 
as  the  revolutionary  councils  in  the  cities  were  being  fused,  just  as 
you  found  territorial  delegation  districts  and  then  found  craft  dele- 
gate districts,  you  found  that  there  were  a  number  of  methods,  as  it 
were,  being  slowly  fused  into  a  general  type;  but  it  was  a  movement 
toward  conscious  revolutionarj'  mass  control,  or  so  seemed  to  me 
to  be. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  interested  to  get  this.  You  describe  this 
ius  a  party  rather  than  a  government.    Is  there  any  way  possible  for 
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the  people  of  Russia  to  get  rid  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  without  a 
revolution  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  say  so,  absolutely,  sir.  I  should  say  that 
the  moment  that  any  considerable  mass  in  Russia  wants  to  get  rid 
of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  they  can  do  it.  I  remember  now  Lenine 
saying  to  me  one  day  in  the  Kremlin,  shortly  after  he  had  come  from 
Petrograd  to  Moscow,  I  telling  him  some  of  the  reasons  why  there 
was  such  bitter  prejudice  against  his  government,  and  among  them 
the  use  of  force  and  the  charge  that  they  had  simply  changed  dic- 
tators— that  from  dictator  Nicholas,  from  dictator  Czar,  it  was  now 
become  dictator  Lenine — ^" Ah,"  he  said,  "  are  you  familiar  with  the 
philosophy,"  said  he,  "  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat " ;  and  I 
confessed  total  ignorance.  He  said^  "  To  take  over  the  institutions 
of  existing  bourgeois  capitalist  society  it  is  necessary  to  move  by 
force.  As  soon  as  you  have  overcome  the  force  of  the  existing  order, 
then  you  revert  back  to  the  democratic  method." 

Senator  Overman.  In  what  way  could  they  go  about  getting  rid  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky? 

Mr.  Robins.  Just  a  moment. 

Senator  Overman.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Robins  (continuing).  He  said,  "They  say  that  I  am  a  dic- 
tator, and  I  am  for  the  moment.  I  am  dictator  because  I  have  be- 
hind me  for  the  moment  the  will  of  the  mass  of  peasants  and  workers. 
The  moment  I  cease  to  do  their  will  they  will  take  the  power  from 
me,  and  I  would  be  as  helpless  in  Russia  as  the  Czar  was."  And  I 
believe  that  is  so ;  that  the  reason  that  their  power  has  held  has  been 
that  for  the  time  they  expressed,  as  between  the  old  experience  of 
the  past  and  the  new  experience,  a  larger  expectation  oi  hope  and 
opportunity  for  the  mass  of  the  peasants  and  workers  of  Russia  than 
they  had  before;  and  as  long  as  that  expectation  holds  they  will 
support  Lenine.  When  it  ceases  to  hold,  their  rifles  and  their  power 
will  be  against  him,  and  he  will  pass  from  the  scene. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  "  their  rifles."  That  is  what  I  say ; 
how  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of  them  except  by  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,'  I  do  not  know  that  you  can,  except  by  the 
development  of  the  soviet  membership.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
Fourth  AU-Russian  Soviet  called  to  ratify  the  peace,  called  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  debate  between  even  the  two  wings  of  the  dominant 
party,  between  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  Lenine  calls  it,  and  he  goes 
down  to  the  old  holy  city,  the  center  of  the  old  order  of  church  and 
state  and  industrial  and  commercial  power,  to  meet  this  assembly 
in  the  hour  of  greatest  strain  and  confusion,  and  he  has  the  one 
great  clear  program.  He  stands  up  there,  when  they  said  that 
peace  could  not  be  ratified,  and  it  was  ratified.  In  other  words,  he 
IS  indorsed  by  the  delegate  body  because  he  wins  through  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  Russian  life  and  interpretation  of  their  desires. 

Then  they  meet  again  in  July.  Again  the  executive  committee,  or 
the  mass,  indorses  Lenine. 

The  theory  of  the  soviet  government,  as  I  understand  it  to  be, 
is  that  every  three  months  it  must  meet — it  can  be  called  oftener,  but 
every  three  months  the  AU-Russian  National  Soviet  must  meet — ^and 
that  in  that  delegate  assembly  all  the  acts  of  the  executive  committee 
and  of  the  council  of  people's  commissars  and  the  actual  commissions 
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as  people's  commissars  go  back,  as  it  were,  to  the  national  assembly, 
and  the  national  assembly  has  to  reelect  the  council  of  people's  com- 
missars and  to  reelect  the  national  executive  committee,  and  has  to 
indorse  their  actions  in  the  interim;  so  that  at  any  moment  there 
was  a  majority  of  delegates  elected  to  the  National  soviet  with  a 
program  for  the  National  AU-Eussian  Soviet  in  opposition  to 
Lienine  and  Trotzky  they  simply  would  not  be  reelected,  and  other 
persons  would  be  elected  in  their  stead.  It  was  stated  at  this  Fourth 
All-Russian  Soviet  that  Karolyn,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  left,  was 
to  be  elected  in  Lenine's  stead.  It  was  childish  talk,  but  I  think 
any  time  there  is  a  change  of  mass  leadership  they  have  two  methods 
of  changing,  either  by  the  constitutional  method,  if  I  may  use  the 
word  "constitutional,"  in  relation  to  such  a  system  as  exists  in 
Russia,  or  by  the  exercise  of  powers  of  force  that  exist  in  Russia. 
There  were  demobilized  12,000,000  soldiers,  and  they  were  demobil- 
ized largely  armed,  and  all  over  Russia,  in  the  villages,  are  peasants 
with  their  arms,  and  not  a  few  machine  guns,  in  practically  every 
important  village  in  Russia,  as  the  result  of  the  demobilizing,  with- 
out any  real  control  by  force  from  the  center.  That  happened  at  the 
time  the  break-up  was  going  on  two  months  before  Kerensky's  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown;  so  that,  in  every  village  in  Russia  where 
they  wish  to  exercise  power  against  the  soviet  control,  there  are  rifles 
and  machine  guns,  and  if  you  have  men  to  man  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  they  can  take  command  of  things. 

Senator  Stermng.  Let  me  just  ask,  have  you  been  out  among  the 
villages  where  these  peasants  live,  and  have  you  seen  these  rifles  and 
machine  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants  ?  Do  you  know  that  they 
are  there,  from  your  personal  knowledge  and  observation? 

Mr.  Robins.  What  I  know  about  that  is  this:  I  know  that  there 
were  in  the  villages  around  Ekaterinoslav,  in  southern  Russia ;  I  know 
that  there  were  in  the  villages  around  Karkov ;  I  do  know  that  there 
were  in  all  these  villages  where  we  stopped  as  we  came  out  through 
Siberia.  Further  than  that  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge ;  but  I  do  know  that  every  revolt  started  from  anywhere,  whether 
supported  by  foreign  rifles  or  supported  only  by  local  and  bourgeois 
interests  in  Russia,  has  been  repelled  not  by  the  power  of  rifles  sent 
from  Moscow  or  Petrograd,  but  by  the  power  of  the  local  peasant 
revolt  against  the  effort  to  return  to  the  old  order. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  Colonel,  do  you  not  know  that  the  peasants 
in  many  places  along  the  Volga,  and  when  the  Czecho- Slovaks  were 
there,  were  powerless  as  against  the  Bolsheviki ;  that  they  wanted  to 
assist  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  wanted  to  rise  up  against  the  Bolsheviki, 
but  they  had  no  arms,  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks  or  the  allied  forces 
furnished  them  arms  in  order  that  they  might  join  in  a  Russian  peo- 
ple's army  to  assist  the  Czecho-Slovaks? 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fact.  I  have  heard  it,  of 
course,  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  Col.  Lebedeff  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  heard  of  him.  Do  you  mean  the  ex-minister  of 
marine? 

Senator  Steruno.  Yes.    He  is  a  man  of  good  repnte? 
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Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  know  of  nothing  to  the  contrary ! 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  read  his  book  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir ;  and,  primarily,  I  would  not  expect  to  get  from 
any  representative  of  the  old  order  m  Russia  a  fair  judgment  upon 
the  revolutionary  workmen's  and  peasants'  revolution  in  Rus^a. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  what  source  would  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  try  to  get  it 

Senator  Nelson.  From  these  academic  fellows,  from  these  peace-at- 
any -price  fellows,  and  conscientious  objectors? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  I  would  put  those  on  the  left  hand  and  the 
others  on  the  right.    I  would  try  to  get  in  between  there,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  gather  from  your  whole  statement  that 
you  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  are  the  men  of 
the  hour  for  the  Russian  people  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Robins.  No  ;  Senator,  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  that,  unless 
we  qualify  it  so  that  we  really  know  what  we  say,  if  we  mean  to  say 
that  is  the  total  result  it  would  be  wrong.  The  question  you  asked, 
Senator,  might  involve  the  assumption  that  I  thought  that  they  were 
right  in  their  program.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  what  you  inquired 
was,  did  I  think  that  they  represented  the  revolutionary  mind  in  Rus- 
sia and  were  the  best  interpreters  of  that  revolutionarv  class  con- 
science, socialistic  revolutionary  mind,  I  say  yes,  absolutely,  that  they 
are  the  incarnation  of  it. 

Senator  Nblson.  Do  you  approve  of  that  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  approve  of  their  program.  I  am  glad  for  the 
Russian  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar. 

Senator  Nelson.  Without  any  circumlocution  about  this  matter, 
do  you  believe  that  our  Government  ought  to  recognize  the  govern- 
ment of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  over  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No  ;  I  should  say  that  in  the  present  situation,  before 
any  recognition  of  the  government  takes  place  there  should  be  a 
careful  investigation  by  competent  and  unbiased  men,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  find  out  just  what  the  present  facts  in  Russia  are. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  suppose  you  were  the  investigator,  and  you 
went  over  there,  would  you  recommend,  from  your  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions there  and  of  the  character  of  tliese  men,  that  our  Government 
acknowledge  that  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  I  would  not  recommend  it  at  this  moment. 
If  I  went  over  there  and  found  a  state  of  facts  that  seemed  to  show 
that  they  were  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  they  had 
stabilized  at  certain  points,  that  there  was  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  they  would  be  the  power  of  Russia  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  I  should  recommend  recognizing  them  and  working  with  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  point?  Are  they 
of  that  character? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  certainly  do  not  know.  I  tried  to  indicate  here  yes- 
terday that  after  I  left  Kussia,  constant  rumor  that  came  out,  con- 
stant conflict  of  testimony,  left  me,  in  regard  to  what  was  actually 
going  on  in  Russia,  in  very  real  doubt  at  this  present  time.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible  to  have  a  sound  judgment.  I  should  like  to  see 
an  inquiry  made.    I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  conference  held.    I 
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should  like  to  see  a  mission  go  in  there  and  get  a  real  statement  of 
the  actual  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  as  at  present  advised,  you  are  not  prepared 
to  blame  our  Government  foi'  not  recognizing  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment of  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 

Mr.  Robins.  You  mean  recognizing  at  tlie  present  moment? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely,  I  would  attach  no  blame. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  believe,  if  that  system  of  govern- 
ment should  prevail  in  Russia,  with  their  gospel  and  their  creed 
and  their  mode  of  operation,  that  they  would  attempt  to  spread  it  all 
over  the  world — to  internationalize  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  Largely,  I  think  they  would. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  you  not  regard  that  as  a  menace  to  other 
civilizations,  to  our  country  and  to  England  and  to  other  civilized 
countries?    Would  you  not  regard  it  as  a  menace? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  tried  to  maKe  plain  j^esterday  that  I  regard  the 
formulas,  the  challenge,  of  the  Bolsheviki  program  as  the  first  chal- 
lenge and  menace  to  all  political  democratic  governments  of  the 
world. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  then,  why  do  you  want  to  nurse  it  in 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  not  wanting  to  nurse  it  in  Russia  or  anywhere. 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  gather  the  impression  from  your  statement,  in 
the  aggregate,  that  while  you  do  not  believe  in  that  system  of  govern- 
ment, you  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  operations  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  decribe  Trotzky  as  a  very  fine  man. 

Mr.  Robins.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes.  You  said  that  he  was  highly  educated,  a 
very  able  man,  and  an  orator,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Robins.  He  was  all  three  of  those  things,  but  I  have  known 
men  who  w^ere  those  three  things,  whose  character  and  principles  I 
would  be  bitterly  opposed  to.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  truth  about  men, 
and  about  movements,  without  passion  and  without  resentment,  even 
though  I  differed  from  men  and  from  movements.  I  think  that  that 
is  the  essential  thing,  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  truth  about  it.  And 
there  is  in  this  whole  Russian  situation  so  much  partisan  bias.  If 
this  will  suit  your  thought  of  what  I  am  meaning,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  the  Russian  people  should  have  the  kind  of  government 
that  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  want,  whether  it  suits  me  or 
whether  it  is  in  accord  with  my  principles  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  so.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  Russian 
people,  if  they  want  a  Bolshevik  government  full-fledged 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  it  is  to-day,  ought  to  have  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely. 

Senator  NfiifiON.  So  that,  boiled  down,  your  mission  here  is,  your 
first  intention  is,  that  the  Russian  people,  if  they  want  a  Bolshevik 
government,  ought  to  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nfxson.  And  your  next  point  is,  you  believe  the  Kussian 
people  want  that  kind  of  a  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  At  the  time  I  left  Russia  I  believed  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  for  that  government.       .  • 

Senator  Sterling.  And  yet  on  yesterday  you  condemned  Bolshe- 
vism in  the  severest  terms. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  I  do  this  morninff.  ^ 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  menaces 
to  government  and  law  and  order  and  civilization? 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  yet  you  want  to  see  it  work  its  way  out  in 
Russia? 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  what  I  want  to  see  is  this 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  let  me  add  this.  Instead  of  excusing  the 
acts  of  the  government  as  your  testimony  seems  to  do,  would  it  not 
be  better,  and  would  it  not  be  more  in  accord  with  patriotism  and 
with  good  government  and  real  love  of  order  and  humanity,  to  dis- 
courage rather  than  to  say,  "  Here,  this  is  a  movement  which  has  its 
foundation  in  certain  great  abuses,"  and  let  it  go  on — just  let  it  go 
on,  although  you  know  that  it  would  be  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  its  establishment  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 
inconsistency  in  the  position  you  take — first  condemning  it  and  treat- 
ing it  as  a  menace  and  so  regarding  it,  but  trying  to  find  excuses  for 
its  existence. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  want  to  make  excuses.  I  would  like,  however, 
i  f  T  could,  to  tell  the  actual  truth  about  it.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  two  views  have  been  expressed  in  America.  Here  is  the  view  of 
certain  gentlemen  who  believe  in  the  present  soviet  government  and 
who  think  they  ought  to  extend  their  principles  over  tne  wdtld.  Then 
there  is  a  group  of  people  who  speak  of  the  whole  movement  as  a 
German  agent,  thief,  and  murderer  movement.  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  is  a  sound  position.  I  think  that  to  know  what  has  actually 
happened  in  Russia  is  of  the  very  first  moment,  for  us  and  for  our 
country  to  deal  with  it  honestly  and  fairly,  rather  than  in  passion  or 
on  a  statement  that  is  not  true — ^that  that  is  the  sound  way  to  combat 
it.  I  think  to  knqw  your  disease,  just  How  it  came,  the  circumstances 
of  it,  and  then  to  apply  the  cure — ^the  intelligent  cure  rather  than  the 
unintelligent  cure — ^is  the  sound  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  is  the  cure  that  you  prescribe  ?  The  cure 
is  that  if  the  Russian  people  want  that  style  oi  government  they  should 
have  it.  That  is  the  cure.  You  do  not  propose  any  missionary  work, 
to  go  over  there  and  convert  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  but 
you  say  if  they  want  that  form  of  government  we  ought  to  let  them 
have  it.    That  is  the  cure  that  you  propose. 

Mr.  Robins.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  not  quite  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  not  consistent. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  try  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  cure  advo- 
cated and  presented  and  attempted  by  the  American  Government.  It 
was  the  cure  of  intervention.  Senator,  that  cure  strengthened  and 
deepened  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  created  a  sense  of  resentment 
against  the  use  of  armed  force  to  overthrow  a  democratic  movement, 
so  called,  a  revolutionary  movement  in  another  land,  that  made  a 
revolt  of  troops  in  England  and  questionable  situations  in  Canada 
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and  questionable  situations  in  France.  Senator,  that  was  the  wrong 
way  to  deal  with  Bolshevism.  That  strengthened  Bolshevism  in 
Kussia,  and  that  extended  Bolshevism,  because  it  had  been  treated  un- 
fairly, in  the  thought  of  men's  minds  who  like  fairness  and  justice. 
It  created  a  resentment  and  a  bitterness  in  this  country  on  which  Bol- 
shevism could  live  and  grow. 

Senator  Overman.  Right  there  let  me  interrupt  you.  I  have  been 
delighted  to  hear  you  and  have  your  expressions,  and  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  whole  country 
is;  but  suppose  that  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  the  committee 
should  find  it  to  be  a  fact  that  red-handed  murder  is  everywhere, 
that  they  are  looting  everybody's  homes,  that  there  is  no  govern- 
ment there,  and  all  is  chaos  and  anarchy,  that  the  people  are  starv- 
ing to  death,  the  little  children  are  dying  everywhere ;  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  would  you  say  that  this  Government  ought  to  keep  its 
hands  off  and  let  them  go  on  with  that  sort  of  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  if  you  had  the  facts  that  you  could  rely  upon 
that  that  was  the  actual  condition,  then  probably  the  civilized  world 
should  take  action;  but  I  would  warn  those  who  would  reach  that 
conclusion  to  be  careful  of  their  facts. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  going  to  reach  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Robins.  To  be  careful  in  the  testimony  submitted. 

Senator  Overman.  I  agree  with  you ;  but  suppose  it  is  true.  You 
have  been  away  from  there  some  time.  Suppose  the  overwhelming 
evidence  is  that  that  is  the  condition,  then  would  you  favor  this  Gov- 
ernment  intervening? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  favor  civilization  saving  any  people  that  were 
absolutely  being  murdered  and  starved  and  ruined  by  a  power  that 
was  held  up  by  bayonets  over  there,  when  they  have  no  remedy  except 
for  somebody  to  come  in  and  liberate  them  by  force. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  leave  the  impression  upon  my  mind  from 
your  whole  statement  that  your  mission  here  is  to  have  our  Govern- 
ment keep  its  hands  off  from  the  Bolsheviki  over  there  and  let  them 
have  their  own  sweet  will  about  everything.  Is  not  that  what  you 
are  here  for,  and  what  your  mission  is? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  not  any  definite  mission  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  drift  of  your  evidence  and  of  your 
conduct? 

Mr.  Robins.  You  can  judge  of  the  drift  of  it.  I  am  against  the 
use  of  American  arms  and  American  men  in  Russia  against  the 
Russian  revolutionary  government,  on  a  false  judgment  of  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  believe  that  is  a  betrayal  of  American  principles,  of 
the  principles  upon  which  this  Government  was  founded,  and  a 
violation  of  the  whole  constitutional  method  of  our  land. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  believe  that  such  exercise  will  raise  in  this  country 
and  in  other  lands  the  feeling  of  class  resentment  and  throw  men 
toward  the  class  cleavage  and  division,  which  is  the  supreme  menace 
of  the  age. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  either  do  not  knoTi^ 
the  facts  in  regard  to  some  atrocities  of  the  Bolshevist  government, 
or  else  you  are  diligent,  a  little,  in  trying  to  excuse  it.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  Col.  Lebedeflf  in  regard  to  one 
particular  atrocity.    He  says: 

The  uprisings  in  Yaroslavl  and  Meirom  were  temporarily  successful;  but  in 
most  places  the  half-armed  people  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  with  artillery 
and  machine  guns. 

I  want  to  say  that  that  statement  may  be  taken  in  connection  with 
your  statement  that  the  peasants  in  all  the  villages  were  thoroughly 
armed,  had  their  rifles  and  machine  guns.  But  here  is  this  further 
statement : 

In  one  instance — 


Says  Col.  Lebedeff— 

in  the  village  of  Senenikha  the  Reil  Guard  shot  about  100  young  peasants  and 
forced  old  men  to  dig  graves  for  their  sons,  killed  in  the  presence  of  their 
families. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Col.  Lebedeff  was  in  quite  as  good  a  position 
as  you  ever  were  to  know  the  situation. 

Mr.  Robins.  When  did  he  leave  there  ? 

Senator  Sterung.  Because  he  was  there  during  the  time  of  the 
movement  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army,  and  you  left  about  the  time 
that  that  movement  began.    You  left  European  Russia  in  May  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  May  14. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  it  was  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of 
1918  that  this  Czecho-Slovak  army  movement  was,  and  that  was 
during  the  time  when  they  held  about  200  miles  along  the  Volga 
front. 

I  want  now  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  You  spoke 
against  intervention.    You  are  against  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of 
Lord  MilneV  with  reference  to  the  reasons  for  intervention.    He  says : 

The  reason  why  allied,  not  merely  British,  forces — indeed  the  British  are 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  allied  troops— were  sent  to  Russia,  is  that 
the  Bolsheviki,  whatever  their  ultimate  object*  were  in  fact  assisting  our 
enemies  in  every  possible  way. 

I  think  you  made  some  statements  in  your  testimony  that  prac- 
tically  admit  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  German  propaganda. 

Mr.  Robins.  There  was  German  propaganda,  but  on  the  contrary 
I  wish  now  to  state  that  the  commissioner  of  Great  Britain  said, 
over  his  signature,  that  the  Bolshevik  government — ^that  Trotzkv 
himself — had  helped  the  allies  in  specific  instances  that  he  indicated. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  the  Bolsheviki  were  oflScered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  by  German  officers,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  while  I  was  in  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  learned  that  they  subsequently  were? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  heard  so.  But  I  heard  that  large  groups  were 
officered  by  German  officers  when  I  was  there,  but  it  was  not  true. 
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Senator  Sterling.  A  part  of  the  Bolshevist  army  was  made  up 
of  released  German  prisoners. 

Mr.  Robins.  A  very  small  portion. 

Senator  Sterling.  Others  were  Lettish. 

Mr.  Robins.  There  were  some  Letts. 

Senator  Sterling.  Quite  a  contingent  of  the  Bolshevist  army  were 
Lettish,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  Chinamen  who  had  been  helping 
build  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  While  I  was  in  Russia  I  never  saw  an  armed  China- 
man in  the  Red  Guards  or  in  the  Bolshevik  forces. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  in  that  region — the  region  of  the 
railroad  extending  north  to  Archangel  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Murman  coast? 

Mr.  Robins.  No  ;  I  was  not  at  Murman. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  call  your  attention  further  to  what  Lord 
Milner  says.  He  says  it  was  owing  to  their  action  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  German  troops  were  let  loose  to  hurl  themselves  against 
our  men  on  the  western  front,  and  it  was  owing  to  their  betrayal  that 
Roumania,  with  all  of  its  rich  resources  in  grain  and  oil,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  He  says  it  was  they  who  handed  over  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  to  the  Germans,  and  who  treacherously  attacked  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  when  the  latter  only  desired  to  get  out  of  Russia  in 
order  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  their  own  country  in  Europe.  Do 
you  deny  the  fact  that  they  did  treacherously  attack  the  Czecho- 
slovaks? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  not  assure  them  of  safe  conduct? 

Mr.  Robins.  Do  you  wish  me  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  at  present  ?  I  know  the  development  in  part  of  that 
situation,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  answer  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  assured  the  Czecho-Slovaks  safe  conduct  through 
Russia? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  they  did. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  their  promise  kept  to  give  them  safe  con- 
duct? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  the  promise  was  not  kept  on  the  part  of  the 
Czecho-Slovnks  or  on  the  part  of  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  not  disarm  the  Czecho-Slovaks  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  the  Volga  front? 

Mr.  Robins.  There  was  some  disarming  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  were  afterwards  attacked,  were  they 
not,  and  attacked  under  the  orders  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  their  orders  from  Ger- 
many to  not  let  the  Czecho-Slovaks  pass  through  Russia? 

Mr.  Robins.  Now,  will  you  let  me  make  a  statement  about  the 
Czecho-Slovak  situation? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  first  let  me  say  this:  I  refuse  now  and  at  all 
times  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  defending  atrocities,  murders,  or 
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any  kind  of  violation  of  law,  or  of  the  rights  of  persons  or  property. 
I  did  not  defend  it  at  any  time.  I  do  prefer  to  understand  the  situ- 
ation rather  than  to  denounce  it.  I  do  prefer  to  see  the  reasons  that 
lead  up  to  extraordinary  situations  rather  than  to  reason  from  those 
situations  back  into  an  ordered  and  normal  life.  Since  I  came  to 
America  I  have  found  a  bitterness,  a  resentment  against  the  revolu- 
tionary development  in  Russia  because  of  violence  and  anarchy  and 
arbitrary  conduct — a  great  deal  more  resentment  against  that  than 
I  found  in  my  country  here  against  bloody  Monday  under  the  Czar, 
and  that  long  line  of  tyranny  and  abuse,  and  the  use  of  the  Cossack 
whip  and  sword  over  Russian  peasants  and  workers  that  went  on  for 
generations.  I  find  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Bolsheviki,  terrible  and 
wrong  and  to  be  opposed  by  all  intelligent  and  honest  men,  create 
more  excitement  and  interest  than  the  atrocities  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks when  they  take  a  Bolshevik  village  and  stand  up  and  shoot 
the  Bolsheviki  without  trial.  The  whole  situation  is  full  of  a  bitter- 
ness of  wrong,  of  crime,  of  mad  movements  that  have  gotten  away 
from  reason  and  intelligence  and  law  and  order. 

I  would  like  to  get  to  the  heart  pf  the  whole  situation,  not  to  be  the 
advocate  of  one  side  only,  one  group  of  feeling.  I  would  like  to  have 
America's  Senate  committee,  with  the  great  responsibilities  it  has, 
comprehend  the  Russian  revolution,  the  facts  of  it,  its  development, 
and  what  it  now  means  and  presages  to  the  world,  and  then  to  make 
answer  to  the  American  people,  so  that  there  can  be  organized  In 
America  the  intelligent  conscience  in  both  parties,  in  all  parties,  to 
make  our  Government  at  all  points  correspond  to  the  growing  pur- 
pose and  need  of  the  times,  to  answer  that  condition  to  which  the 
President  referred  when  he  spoke  of  ^  this  tide  that  was  moving  in 
the  hearts  of  men.''  It  is  moving  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  mere  re- 
sentment and  passion  will  not  answer  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Christian  forces  of  America  or^nized  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  materialist,  class  coascious,  socialist  gor* 
emment  of  Russia  with  the  real  answer  of  a  servinjr  church*  as  I 
would  like  to  see  our  Government  answer  with  a  serving  state — the 
onlv  effective  answer;  and,  gentlemen^  just  merely  taking  Col.  Lelie- 
dett,  who  was  a  ininist^T  of  Korenskv's  «r<)vernnM»nt.  who  was  thrown 
roughly  out  by  tlie  Bolsheviki.  who  naturally  feels  the  resentment  of 
his  sitiintion — taking  his  to>tiinony  on  the  one  hand  and  not  taking 
the  whole  situation — will  not  lead  us  to  the  truth. 

I  wonhl  like  to  p»t  and  I  believe  that  you  can  get  the  truth  of  the 
Czerho-Slovak  situation  aKo.  What  is  it  ?  The  Czecho-Slovaks  were 
r>(MMHi  as  tr<H><l  «>lcliers  a*^  there  are  in  the  world — patriotic  men,  men 
wiu)  wiTe  forced  to  enlist  by  the  Austrian  power  when  they  did  not 
Ix'licve  in  that  )>ower.  when  they  wanted  to  have  free  Bohemia.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  j)risoners  in  groups.  They  were  taken 
>iis<»n«'r«  in  t^^^^-  and  trns  uiul  in  hinnlredv.  They  t*anie  into  Rit'^ia. 
'h<»\  wore  armed  and  e<jnip|H»d  by  the  Russian  Army.  They  went  on 
to  the  Vkmifie  front  and  they  held  it  in  splendidly  courageous  faah* 
inn.  Thfn  ih«»  Unldi'-viU  n^vnl-iriun  r:i»neo><'r:  hn»:i*l.  hnuLand  jvatv. 
i.niliT  tiji*  <*i»n«lilions  I  siM»kr  of  vi»-i«»iil  •>*.  Th'-v.  the  Ois 'ho- Slovaks, 
\\«re  in  resentment  afrain*-t  any  armistiee:  and  whv?  \<it  only  l«c- 
<*jni*5i»  of  patriotism,  not  only  lH»ean<e  <»f  honor,  but  be^'au^  they 
wantiHl  free  Bohemia;  and  bread,  land,  and  peace  for  Sttssia  did  not 
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bring  anything  for  the  Czecho-SIovak  soldier  tor  liberty  in  Bohemia. 
It  may  have  wen  bad  for  free  Bohemia ;  it  may  have  put  it  f urtheK 
awav. 

Then,  after  the  armistice  was  siffned,  they  wanted  to  go  to  fight  in 
France,  like  courageous  soldiers.  It  was  agreed  in  conference  in  Mos- 
cow that  the  Czecho-Slovak  corps  should  go  by  Murmansk  to  Arch- 
angel, with  safe  amduct  of  the  soviet  government,  and  in  that  event 
they  w*ouId  reach  the  French  front  in  &ree  weeks  instead  of  in  three 
months,  as  it  would  take  the  other  way,  with  6,000  miles  across 
Russia,  with  transportation  bad  and  food  bad^  then  across  the  Japa- 
nese Sea,  across  Japan  and  the  Pacific  to  America,  and  then  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  French  front  The  reason  they  wei*e  not  sent  by  Mur- 
mansk and  Archangel,  if  I  know  the  truth,  was  because  the  French 
interest  in  Russia  had  determined  that  the  soviet  government  should 
be  overthrown  at  any  hazard.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  w*ere  sent  the  l<mg 
way,  through  Siberia*  and  it  was  promised — and  I  5uiw  the  telegram 
from  the  Japanese  consul  and  the  French  consul  at  Vladivostok — that 
as  soon  as  tney  reached  Vladivostok  there  should  be  transportation 
for  those  troops.  About  1S,000  reached  Vladivostok  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot,  in  obedience  with  the  safe  conduct  given  by 
the  soviet  government. 

There  was  no  shipping,  and  the  word  came  back  to  Moscow  that  the 
shipping  was  not  there  and  would  not  be  there,  and  there  never  was 
an^  intention  of  taking  them  out,  but,  on  the  contrair,  they  were 
being  taken  around  through  Manchuria  and  Siberia  and  were  to  aid 
Semenoff  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  soviet  in  Sil)eria  and  starve 
Moscow  and  Petro^cnid  by  controlling  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
Then  the  local  Soviets  Kaid.  ^*  What  is  this:  are  we  sending  Czeohn- 
Slovaks  out  armed  to  come  back  and  to  overthrow  our  government  Y 
If  Trotzkv  is  fool  enough  to  send  them  out,  we  won't  do  it.  At  least, 
we  will  disarm  them."  And  they  went  down  to  the  trains  scattered 
along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  demanded  that  the  arms  be 
iven  up  by  the  Czeoho-Slovaks.    They  did  not  give  them  up,  and 

do  not  blame  them.  I  would  not  have  given  them  up.  Then  a  clash 
occurn*d  l)etwe«»n  an  honest- purpose<l  local  soviet  and  the  heniic- 
purposcil  Czeoho-Slovaks.  and  you  have  the  situation  that  grew 
out  of  those  things,  where  the  cards  were  not  all  on  the  table  and 
will  not  Im«  until  the  passion  of  this  whole  situation  dies  out  and 
the  truth  i«  allowed  to  come  forth. 

Senator  Steruno.  In  this  very  connection,  may  I  rea<l  just  a  short 
paragraph  from  Col.  I^bedeffV  statement ?    [Reading:] 

At  the  etifl  of  May  I  wan  H|int  to  tlm  Xnlzn  rp;rion  mid  further  down  to  rmliilc 
nn  ■  npetial  n*f»r<*H«'iitntlve  nf  tin*  iiiitMlolMhi'vlNt  fonv^.  to  orjcatilZA*  thi*  ntrusxle. 
RlKht  then  the  flrMf  «*ri<*ouii(i*r  lietweeii  thi*  (^zcH^ho-Slovnkfi  and  the  Uetl  Army 
took  place.  In  Penzn  nml  Htl<i*h«*vi>.  It  witR  n  result  of  Trotxky'a  fnniouM  onlorto 
dlRftrtn  the  (*Z4*<*ho'Slovak*(  and  to  hnr  their  way  to  Vladlvtwtok.  On  June  S  the 
<^ierh«»-Slovak  uiilt«  a|>pi^oarhfH]  Samara.  In  ^plte  of  Trotxky'a  onler  and  the 
oppofiltlon  of  the  Im-al  S4>vtet  tlie  worklnicnien  of  Syxran  deoldMl  to  let  the 
Oterbiv-Slovak^  paw.  Tart  of  the  onlta  pro(*ee«led  to  Siiniam.  The  majority 
of  the  (*x«*eho.Slo\iikj»  had  renehe<1  Tfa  when  a  new  onler  <*ntne  fn>m  Tn>txky-  - 
by  all  mean*  to  ntop  them  in  their  march  onward. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  that  order  came,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the 
rumors  had  come  back,  and  after  there  was  a  claim  of  actual  fact 
that  the  (^zecho-Slovaks  had  turned  back  into  the  Semenoff  foroes. 
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any  kiiid  of  violation  of  law,  or  of  the  rights  of  persons  or  property, 
I  did  not  defend  it  at  any  time.  I  do  prefer  to  understand  the  situ- 
ation rather  than  to  denounce  it.  I  do  prefer  to  see  the  reasons  that 
lead  up  to  extraordinary  situations  rather  than  to  reason  from  those 
situations  back  into  an  ordered  and  normal  life.  Since  I  came  to 
America  I  have  found  a  bitterness,  a  resentment  against  the  revolu- 
tionary development  in  Bussia  because  of  violence  and  anarchy  and 
arbitrary  conduct — a  great  deal  more  resentment  against  that  than 
I  found  in  my  country  here  against  bloody  Monday  under  the  Czar, 
and  that  long  line  of  tyranny  and  abuse,  and  the  use  of  the  Cossack 
whip  and  sword  over  Bussian  peasants  and  workers  that  went  on  for 
generations.  I  find  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Bolsheviki,  terrible  and 
wrong  and  to  be  opposed  by  all  intelligent  and  honest  men,  create 
more  excitement  and  interest  than  the  atrocities  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks when  they  take  a  Bolshevik  village  and  stand  up  and  shoot 
the  Bolsheviki  without  trial.  The  whole  situation  is  full  of  a  bitter- 
ness of  wrong,  of  crime,  of  mad  movements  that  have  gotten  away 
from  reason  and  intelligence  and  law  and  order. 

I  would  like  to  set  to  the  heart  pf  the  whole  situation,  not  to  be  the 
advocate  of  one  side  only,  one  group  of  feeling.  I  would  like  to  have 
America's  Senate  committee,  with  the  great  responsibilities  it  has, 
comprehend  the  Bussian  revolution,  the  facts  of  it,  its  development, 
and  what  it  now  means  and  presages  to  the  world,  and  then  to  make 
answer  to  the  American  people,  so  that  there  can  be  organized  in 
America  the  intelligent  conscience  in  both  parties,  in  all  parties,  to 
make  our  Government  at  all  points  correspond  to  the  growing  pur- 

?ose  and  need  of  the  times,  to  answer  that  condition  to  which  the 
^resident  referred  when  he  spoke  of  "  this  tide  that  was  moving  in 
the  hearts  of  men."  It  is  moving  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  mere  re- 
sentment and  passion  will  not  answer  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Christian  forces  of  America  organized  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  materialist,  class  conscious,  socialist  gov- 
ernment of  Bussia  with  the  real  answer  of  a  serving  church,  as  I 
would  like  to  see  our  Government  answer  with  a  serving  state — ^the 
only  effective  answer;  and,  gentlemen,  just  merely  taking  Col.  Lebe- 
deft,  who  was  a  minister  of  Kerensky's  government,  who  was  thrown 
roughly  out  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who  naturally  feels  the  resentment  of 
his  situation — ^taking  his  testimony  on  the  one  hand  and  not  taking 
the  whole  situation — ^will  not  lead  us  to  the  truth. 

I  would  like  to  get  and  I  believe  that  you  can  get  the  truth  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  situation  also.  What  is  it?  The  Czecho-Slovaks  were 
60,000  as  good  soldiers  as  there  are  in  the  world — ^patriotic  men,  men 
who  were  forced  to  enlist  by  the  Austrian  power  when  they  did  not 
believe  in  that  power,  when  they  wanted  to  have  free  Bohemia.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners  in  groups.  They  were  taken 
prisoners  in  twos  and  tens  and  in  hundreds.  They  came  into  Bussia. 
They  were  armed  and  equipped  by  the  Bussian  Army.  They  went  on 
to  the  Ukraine  front  and  they  held  it  in  splendidly  courageous  fash- 
ion. Then  the  Bolshevik  revolution  came  over ;  bread,  land,  and  i>eace, 
imder  the  conditions  I  spoke  of  yesterday.  They,  the  Czeoho-Slovaks, 
were  in  resentment  against  any  armistice;  and  why?  Not  only  be- 
cause of  patriotism,  not  only  because  of  honor,  but  because  they 
wanted  free  Bohemia ;  and  bread,  land,  and  peace  for  Bussia  did  not 
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bring  anything  for  the  Czecho-Slovak  soldier  for  liberty  in  Bohemia. 
It  may  have  been  bad  for  free  Bohemia ;  it  may  have  put  it  further* 
away. 

Then,  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  they  wanted  to  go  to  fight  in 
France,  like  courageous  soldiers.  It  was  agreed  in  conference  in  Mos- 
cow that  the  Czecho-Slovak  corps  should  go  by  Murmansk  to  Arch- 
angel, with  safe  conduct  of  the  soviet  government,  and  in  that  event 
they  would  reach  the  French  front  in  three  weeks  instead  of  in  three 
months,  as  it  would  take  the  other  way,  with  6,000  miles  across 
Russia,  with  transportation  bad  and  food  bad^  then  across  the  Japa- 
nese Sea,  across  Japan  and  the  Pacific  to  America,  and  then  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  French  front.  The  reason  they  were  not  sent  by  Mur- 
mansk and  Archangel,  if  I  know  the  truth,  was  because  the  French 
interest  in  Russia  had  determined  that  the  soviet  government  should 
be  overthrown  at  any  hazard.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  sent  the  long 
way,  through  Siberia,  and  it  was  promised — and  I  saw  the  telegram 
from  the  Japanese  consul  and  the  French  consul  at  Vladivostok — ^that 
as  soon  as  they  reached  Vladivostok  there  should  be  transportation 
for  those  troops.  About  15,000  reached  Vladivostok  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot,  in  obedience  with  the  safe  conduct  given  by 
the  soviet  government. 

There  was  no  shipping,  and  the  word  came  back  to  Moscow  that  the 
shipping  was  not  there  and  would  not  be  there,  and  there  never  was 
any  intention  of  taking  them  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
being  taken  around  through  Manchuria  and  Siberia  and  were  to  aid 
Semenoff  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  soviet  in  Siberia  and  starve 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  by  controlling  the  Trans-Siberian  Eailway. 
Then  the  local  Soviets  said,  "What  is  this;  are  we  sending  Czecho- 
slovaks out  armed  to  come  back  and  to  overthrow  our  government? 
If  Trotzkjr  is  fool  enough  to  send  them  out,  we  won't  do  it.  At  least, 
we  will  disarm  them."  And  they  went  down  to  the  trains  scattered 
along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  demanded  that  the  arms  be 
given  up  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  They  did  not  give  them  up,  and 
I  do  not  blame  them.  I  would  not  have  given  them  up.  Then  a  clash 
occurred  between  an  honest-purposed  local  soviet  and  the  heroic- 
purposed  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  you  have  the  situation  that  grew 
out  of  those  things,  where  the  cards  were  not  all  on  the  table  and 
will  not  be  until  the  passion  of  this  whole  situation  dies  out  and 
the  truth  is  allowed  to  come  forth. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  this  very  connection,  may  I  read  just  a  short 
paragraph  from  Col.  Lebedeff's  statement?    [Reading:] 

At  the  end  of  May  I  was  sent  to  the  Volga  region  and  farther  down  to  Uralsk 
as  a  special  representative  of  the  an ti -Bolshevist  forces,  to  organize  the  struggle. 
Right  then  the  first  encounter  between  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Red  Army 
took  place,  in  Penza  and  Rtischevo.  It  was  a  result  of  Trotzky's  famous  order  to 
disarm  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  to  bar  their  way  to  Vladivostok.  On  June  8  the 
Czecho-Slovak  units  approached  Samara.  In  spite  of  Trotzky's  order  and  the 
opposition  of  the  local  Soviet  the  workingmen  of  Syzran  decided  to  let  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  pass.  Part  of  the  units  proceeded  to  Samara.  The  majority 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  reached  Ufa  when  a  new  order  came  from  Trotzky — 
by  all  means  to  stop  them  In  their  march  onward. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  that  order  came,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the 
rmnors  had  come  back,  and  after  there  was  a  claim  of  actual  fact 
that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  turned  back  into  the  Semenoff  forces, 
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and  I  know — ^I  do  not  guess ;  I  know — that  they  had  been  transported 
as  agi'eed  and  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  kept  by  France 
and  Japan,  for  I  passed  over  6,000  miles,  and  passed  train  after  train 
of  Czecho-Slovaks,  sidetracked,  in  entire  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation at  that  time.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them  were  in  Vladivostok 
when  I  got  there.  Then  the  movement  took  place,  based  on  the  fact 
of  there  not  being  shipping  there  for  them.  That  created  the  sus- 
picion of  bad  faith.  Subsequent  to  that  Trotzky  then  changed  the 
order  that  he  had  made  before  from  the  basis  of  the  transactions  as 
alleged,  and  ordered  that  they  should  not  go  forward.  That  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  agree  substantially  with  the  state^ 
ment  here  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that 
Trotzky  issued  the  final  order  not  to  let  them  pass? 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  Yes;  but  there  is  involved  in  that  statement  a  pre- 
judgment of  why  he  did  it,  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  dispute  the  statement  that  the  work- 

infi^nen  of  Svzran  decided  to  let  the  Czecho-Slovaks  pass? 
Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  the  facts,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  see  if  I  understand  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  to  follow  up  the  question  that  I  was  about 
to  ask  before  we  got  into  this  immeaiate  Czecho-Slovak  statement, 
quoting  again  from  Lord  Milner,  he  says : 

The  alUes,  every  one  of  them,  were  most  anxious  to  avoid  Interference  in  Rus- 
sia, but  it  was  an  obligation  of  honor  to  save  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  It  was  a 
military  necessity  of  the  most  urgent  Ifind  to  prevent  those  vast  portions  of 
Russia  which  were  struggling  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Bolshevik  from  being 
overrun  by  them  and  so  thrown  open  as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  enemy. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  military  stores,  the  property  of 
the  allies,  which  were  still  lying  at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok,  and  which  were 
In  course  of  being  appropriated  by  the  Bolshevik!  and  transferred  to  the  Ger- 
mans until  the  allied  occupation  put  an  end  to  the  process. 

I  am  reading  this  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  the  British  view- 
point as  to  the  reason  for  intervention  and  the  occupation  of  Vladi- 
vostok and  Archangel  and  the  Munnansk  coast  with  allied  forces. 

Mr.  Robins.  You  give  me  the  opinion  of  a  British  statesman  of 
very  great  character  and  quality,  intimately  known  atf  the  same  Brit- 
ish statesman  that  favored  the  overthrow  of  the  free  Boers  in  South 
Africa  and  was  recalled  by  a  liberal  government  because  of  his 
well-known  support  of  autocratic  and  dictatorial  methods  in  dealing 
with  other  peoples  for  the  advantage  of  English  trade  and  commerce. 

I  ask  that  there  be  incorporated  in  the  record,  side  by  side  with 
the  statement  of  Lord  Milner,  the  very  competent  and  careful  an- 
alysis of  his  statement  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  one  of  the  most 
important  papers  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  takes  the  whole  situation 
and  makes  the  other  statement — the  statement  not  for  the  particular 
group  interested,  as  Lord  Milner  has  always  been,  simply  in  the  com- 
mercial advantage  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
and  labor  people  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  directly  opposite  state- 
ment of  conditions  and  facts. 

Senator  Sterung.  I  might  say  here  that  there  is  great  room, 
I  think,  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Britain's  course  in  South 
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Africa  and  in  the  Boer  War,  and  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  the  best  for  civilization. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  agree  with  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  will  agree  with  that,  will  you? 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  I  will.  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  there  are  many  men  who  will  say,  of 
course — candid  men — ^that  Great  Britain's  course  was  right  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Robins.  Sincere  men  say  that;  yeSj  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  gotten  a  little  far  afield  from  what  I 
wanted  to  ask — ^what  I  was  leading  up  to — ^that  is,  that  I  understood 
you  to  think  that  Bolshevism  is  not  only  a  menace  to  this  country  but 
a  menace  to  the  world? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do,  sir.  I  think  it  is  the  first  challenge  of  the  age 
to  our  social  order. 

Senator  Overman.  I  so  understood  you.  Now,  that  being  so,  would 
you  be  in  favor  of  this  country  recognizing  a  government  that  is 
such  a  menace  to  the  world? 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  as  I  understand  that,  the  question  of  recog- 
nition of  a  government  does  not  rest  upon  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment. If  the  government  really  is  the  government  of  a  pfeo^le,  that 
is  all  that  any  foreign  government  has  any  right  to  inquire  into. 
Recognition  does  not  say  that  you  approve  of  a  government.  Recog- 
nition is  simply  the  acceptance  of  a  tact  "  Here  is  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment. Therefore  we  recognize  that  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
it,  and  working  with  it,  and,  if  necessary,  ultimately  opposing  it  and 
going  to  war  with  it."  The  thing  I  would  be  opposed  to.  Senator, 
was  to  blind  ourselves  to  actual  facts  in  Russia,  not  to  deal  with  the 
actual  facts,  not  to  inquire  into  them,  but  to  prejudge  the  case  and 
deal  with  it  on  a  basis  that  does  not  exist. 

Is  it  not  true,  Senator,  that  intervention  in  Russia,  as  adopted  last 
July,  rested  upon  a  view  of  something  as  really  existent  in  Russia  that 
is  now  known  not  to  have  existed  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  Madam  Botch- 
kareva  and  others,  perfectly  sincere  and  honest,  said  to  the  govern- 
ment, "  The  whole  of  Russia  is  just  waiting  for  this  thing,  this  inter- 
vention by  foreign  troops.  The  whole  of  Russia  will  rise  as  one  man." 
We  have  been  there  how  many  months.  Senator?  How  many  foreign 
rifles  in  how  many  ports  of  Russia  are  there?  And  yet  what  has 
happened?  The  people  rose  to  resist,  just  as  we  would  resist  foreign 
aggression.  We  get  the  word  that  the  Red  army  is  stronger.  We  get 
the  word  that  behind  the  Bolsheviki  now  have  come  the  Mensheviki 
and  the  other  social  revolutionists  of  the  right,  saying,  "  We  mBst 
protect  our  fatherland  against  foreign  invasion."  My  whofe  conten- 
tion is,  Senator,  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  disease  in  a  wrong  way. 
because  we  do  not  know  what  the  disease  is,  as  yet,  and  that  our  r«ne- 
dies  are  not  calculated,  when  we  get  the  facts  in  front  of  us,  to  cure  the 
disease  we  are  trying  to  combat. 

Senator  Overman.  This  great  old  heroine,  as  you  call  her,  who  was 
here — certainly  a  patriot  and  a  heroine — ^who  fought  the  Czar  for  32 
years,  and  sutferea  in  prison  that  long,  has  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee, saying  "  For  God's  sake,  come  over  and  help  us.  Our  people 
^re  dying  and  they  are  starving;  and  so  fa,r  as  I  am  concerned  give 
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me  the  old  regime  of  the  Czar  rather  than  the  Bolshevik  rule.''  Are 
we  to  pay  no  attention  to  her  testimony  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Not  at  all,  Senator,  i  ou  are  to  consider  her  testimony 
and  consider  every  other  bit  of  testimony  that  you  think  is  credible 
and  sincere,  and  out  of  the  sum  of  that  testimony  and  out  of  the  use 
of  your  own  intelligence  you  are  to  make  a  report  to  the  American 
people.  I  ask  you,  Senator,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  two  men, 
just  two  men,  standing  against  a  government  that  is  in  power,  by 
whatever  means — German  agents  or  otherwise,  any  way  you  please — 
shall  take  over  power,  that  thej  shall  absolutely  absorb  a-  whole 
national  domestic  culture  and  life,  that  they  shall  hold  it  for  14 
months,  that  they  shall  hold  it  against  foreign  rifles,  that  they  shall 
hold  it  against  suffering  and  misery  and  terror  of  all  kinds,  and  still 
hold  it,  and  that  it  rests  only  on  the  foundations  that  have  been  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  testimony  here?  I  submit.  Senators,  it  is  not 
reasonable.  I  submit  that  there  is  more  behind  Soviet  rule  and  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Bussia  than  has  been  suggested  in  a  great 
deal  of  the  testimony  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Overman.  Could  we  have  a  better  witness  than  this  woman 
that  you  have  praised  so  highly  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Senator,  I  should  say  you  could  have  a  better  witness. 
I  should  say  that  any  person  who  has  spent  40  years  in  organizing  a 
revolutionary  movement,  with  great  consecration  and  character,  who 
has  gone  to  village  after  village  and  said  to  the  peasants,  ^^  You  ought 
to  have  the  land;  it  is  yours;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  landlords; 
you  ought  not  to  pay  rent  for  it";  who  has  gone  to  workingmen 
and  said  to  the  worlongmen  in  factories,  '^  The  factory  belongs  to 
you ;  your  labor  has  created  everything  here ;  listen  to  this  gospel  of 
Marx,  of  the  producers'  rights  as  against  the  parasites  " ;  who  has  dis- 
tributed among  them  the  communist  manifesto^-you  know  the  formu- 
las of  the  communist  manifesto;  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  class 
socialism — who  has  distributed  amon^  them  "  Das  Capital,"  the  Bible 
of  the  socialists,  translated  into  Russian ;  and  then,  when  this  thing, 
this  genie,  this  Frankenstein,  has  been  raised  up  by  40  years  of  cul- 
ture, this  splendid  old  woman  finds  herself  there  in  Petrograd  trying 
to  bolster  up  her  friends,  Kerensky  and  his  government,  and  finds  that 
this  thing  is  a  little  radical  for  the  allied  cooperation,  and  Kerensl^ 
has  to  have  loans  from  America  to  hold  on,  and  then  she  begins  and 
spends  all  her  credit,  all  that  she  had,  which  was  a  very  great  credit, 
and  these  peasant  revolutionary  people  said,  "  Why,  the  dear  old 
grandmother  told  us  this,  and  now  she  tells  us '  No  ';  she  must  be  get- 
ting old  " ;  and  then,  when  they  do  this  thing  that  she  had  ureed  upon 
them  to  do  and  her  government  is  thrown  out,  and  she  is  a  reft  gee  and 
is  in  great  terror  that  really  in  my  judgment  was  not  founded  on 
fact— I  saw  her  a  number  of  times  during  this  period,  knew  where 
she  was;  the  soviet  knew  where  she  was — ^I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned for  the  old  lady.  I  knew  her  and  honored  her  when 
she  .  was  doing  various  things  that  might  tend  to  stabilize  the 
Kerensky  government  and  oppose  the  Bolsheviki,  and  I  finally  said 
to  Lenine,  "What  is  your  disposition  toward  Madame  Bres&« 
kovsky  ?"  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  We  have  not  any  disposition  toward 
her.  She  belongs  in  the  picture  gallery."  I  said,  "  She  believes  that 
the  Bed  Guard  will  kill  her  if  they  find  her."    He  said,  "  Absurd!" 
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He  said,  '^  If  you  want  a  platoon  of  soldiers  to  protect  her  you  can 
have  them,  if  you  want  to  put  them  around  her."  He  said,  "  The 
only  danger  she  is  to  us  is  that  she  might  get  run  over  and  killed,  and 
if  she  did  it  would  be  charged  against  the  soviet  government."  He 
then  seriously  said,  "  We  w  ill  not  allow  her  to  be  taking  part  in 
counterrevolutionary  activities.  If  she  starts  a  counterrevolution, 
and  they  try  to  use  the  past  credit  of  the  old  woman,  we  shallj  if  nec- 
essary, imprison  her."  But  there  was  absolutely  no  disposition  to' 
bother  her  at  all  as  long  as  she  was  not  used  as  a  counter  revolutionary 
force  against  the  revolution.  And  if  you  ask  for  what  I  really  tliink 
to-day,  Senator,  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  most  pathetic  things 
in  the  world  to  my  mind  at  this  moment  is  that  this  splendid  old 
woman,  with  her  great  record  of  revolutionary  service,  by  reason 
of  personal  pique,  by  reason  of  a  very  terrible  situation  and  discour- 
agement, has  tumea  so  that  she  can  unconsciously  be  used  against 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  her  own  land  that  she  helped  to 
create  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  fact  at  this  hour. 

Senator  Overman.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  dear  old  woman  we  have  had  American  officials  here — for 
instance,  Dr.  Huntington,  whom  you  have  praised,  and  we  have  had 
Dr.  Simons,  and  we  have  had  the  officers  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
and  we  have  had  the  officers  of  the  Harvester  Co.,  all  corroborating 
this  old  lady  in  what  they  say  as  to  starvation  and  red-handed 
murder  among  those  people.  Now,  that  is  the  testimony  we  have. 
I  suppose  you  nave  read  it.    Are  they  to  be  believed  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  I  have  not  read  their  testimony.  Senator.  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  persons  that  you  have  suggested  are  reputable  witnesses. 
I  do  not  know,  sir.    The  committee  is  free  to  judge  of  that 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  wants  to  be  fair ;  it  wants  to  be 
impartial,  and  it  wants  to  be  just.  We  have  your  testimony.  Of 
course,  we  have  great  respect  for  you  as  a  man  of  character  and 
ability  and  honor,  and  with  you  Miss  Bryant  and  two  or  three 
others;  but  on  the  other  side  here  are  Government  officials,  and  these 
other  people  coming  over  here,  who  corroborate  this  old  lady  in  what 
she  says.  We  ought  to  pay  respect  to  her  and  her  testimony.  The 
question  before  us  is  how  to  get  at  these  facts.  Of  course,  we  want 
to  get  at  the  facts,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  that  can  give 
us  the  facts  except  these  parties  and  yourself  and  others.  You  really 
left  there — and  do  not  know  what  occurred  afterwards — a  consider- 
able time  before  these  people  left,  and  they  speak  of  conditions  as  they 
saw  them,  and  you  speak  of  the  conditions  as  you  saw  them.  What 
transpired  after  you  left  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Absolutely  right,  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  Col.  Bobins,  if  you  will  permit  me,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  this  difference  between  you  and  Madame  Breshkov- 
sW,  and  your  two  viewpoints.  Madame  Breshkovsky,  of  course,  is 
called  the  grandmother  of  the  revolution,  and  she  surely  is  a  heroine. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir ;  she  is  entitled  to  it. 

Senator  Stermno.  She  is  entitled  to  be  called  that.  She  spent  82 
years  in  prison  or  in  exile,  according  to  her  testimony. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  Sterling.  She  was  the  leader  of  the  socialists— the  revolu- 
tionary socialist  forces — and  fought  all  these  years  to  overthrow  the 
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•government  of  the  Czar,  but  now  she  sees  the  Bolshevist  terror.  She 
:ma^  have  sown  some  of  the  seeds  of  it  in  her  propaganda  for  revo- 
lution in  Bussia,  unconsciously,  in  talking  about  socialism  and  the 
-overthrow  of  the  constituted  powers.  But  now,  when  she  sees  what  it 
iinvolves,  the  terror  involved,  the  cruelty  involved,  the  starvation  in- 
volved, the.tyranny  involved,  in  Bolshevist  rule,  she  protests,  and  cries 
out  for  help,  for  allied  help,  for  American  help — ^for  economic  help 
:and  armed  help,  both — and  you  bow  before  the  storm. 

Mr.  BoBiNs.  I  do  not  think  I  bow  before  the  storm. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Robins.  It  has  not  been  my  reputation  to  bow  before  any 
■storm,  Senator.  I  have  caught  more  bricks  than  I  have  bouquets  in 
my  lifetime,  straight  through,  and  expect  to  until  I  am  through  with 
.the  world,  but.  Senator 

Senator  Sterleno.  Well,  I  mean  this :  You  understand,  I  think- 


: Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  I  think  the  witness  has  a  right  to 
respond  to  an  imputation  of  that  sort.    I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
cconmiittee. 

Senator  Overman.  He  has  a  right  to  respond,  but  if  he  does  not 
•obiect 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all ;  I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  was  simply  explaining  further  what  I  meant 
•by  the  question;  that  is  all.  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  the  wit- 
ness, except  that  I  mean  you  would  rather  let  the  Bolshevist  revolu- 
.tion  run  its  course  than  to  do  something  to  stay  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  Senator;  I  would  rather  that  the  Russian  people 
:should  run  their  course,  and  get  the  kind  of  government  that  they 
want,  at  considerable  hazard  and  waste  and  cost,  than  that  it  should 
be  changed  by  foreign  rifles  for  the  benefit  of  investments  or  for  the 
benefit  of  advantage  of  one  kind  and  another.  That  is  an  advantage, 
I  think,  secondary  to  the  right  of  people  to  have  their  own  govem- 
:ment. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  think  you  assume  something  there 
when  you  say  such  intervention  would  be  simply  for  the  sake  of 
investments? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir,  for  this  reason.  After  the  Brest- 
'Litovsk  peace  was  ratified  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  every  allied 
military  mission  in  Russia  agreed  in  conference  to  help  train  the  red 
.army,  as  a  sound  action  to  protect  the  allied  interests  in  Russia,  work- 
ing with  Trotsky,  and  it  is  in  the  record,  if  the  committee  wishes  to 
reach  it.  I  know  that  after  that  time  the  request  was  made  of  this 
Government  to  send  in  the  railroad  mission  on  the  basis  that  we  could 
.cooperate.  I  know  that  when  intervention  was  begim  by  the  Japanese, 
and  the  descmt  took  place  at  Vladivostok,  there  was  a  conference  in 
Vologda  in  which  the  allied  ambassadors,  all  that  were  in  Russia,  and 
the  allied  military  chiefs,  sat  in,  and  the  judgment  was  against  inter- 
vention, and  that  a  reconmiendation  against  intervention  was  made  to 
the  several  allied  governments,  and  I  have  a  record  of  that  fact. 
Further  than  that,  I  know  that  when  it  was  discussed  in  Russia,  there 
was  on  the  part  of  our  fi'iends  and  allies  at  that  time,  the  French 
Government,  the  desire  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  government  be- 
fCause  of  their  repudiation  of  foreign  loans — a  perfectly  legitimate 
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•desire  on  their  part,  but  not  one  in  which  I  thought  America  should 
share. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  Colonel,  I  think  we  all  agree  with  you 
that  all  people  ought  to  have  such  a  government  as  they  want.  The 
question  in  my  mind  is  this :  It  has  been  testified  here  repeatedly  that 
those  people  are  terrorized;  that  they  can  not  get  the  government 
they  want;  that  they  have  been  disarmed,  and  whenever  they  at- 
tempt to  assert  their  opinion  as  to  what  sort  of  government  they 
should  have  they  are  murdered,  shot  down;  that  the  peasants  have 
isome  of  them  risen  up  and  asked  for  the  soviet,  as  they  want, 
or  the  Kerensky  government,  or  such  government  as  they  want; 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fight  with ;  that  they  have  absolutely  risen 
with  sticks  and  pitchforks,  when  they  have  been  assaulted  oy  the 
Trotsky  people;  that  the  Trotsky  people  have  gone  down  into  the 
Soviets  where  the  people  were  havmg  their  meetings  to  elect  their 
representatives  and  when  they  elected  their  representatives  the  red 
army  have  gone  into  the  meetings  and  overthrown  the  results  of  the 
meetings  and  elected  their  men  instead  of  the  men  the  people  wanted. 
Now,  what  would  you  do  in  that  situation  ?  The  people  are  not  able, 
according  to  the  testimony  here,  to  have  the  government  they  want, 
because  the  arms,  the  machine  guns  and  the  rifles,  are  in  the  hands  of 
these  people,  and  they  absolutely  will  not  let  them  have  the  govern- 
ment they  want.    You  do  not  indorse  such  a  thing  as  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  Of  course  not.  Senator.  The  whole  question  is  a 
question  of  fact. 

Senator  Overmaj^.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Now,  Senator,  we  have  got  14  months  of  history  be- 
hind us.  This  is  the  fact;  that  the  revolution  starts  in  Petrograd 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  they  take  possession  of  Petrograd  with 
a  very  small  fatality  and  wipe  out  the  other  provisional  government 
with  very  little  resistance;  that  the  entire  army,  practically,  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  votes  in  its  committees  to  support  the 
soviet  government ;  that  province  after  province  votes  to  support  the 
soviet  government;  that  down  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Ukrainian  rada 
opposes  the  soviet  government,  and  there  rises  a  peasant  movement 
in  the  Ukraine  that  defeats  the  Ukrainian  rada,  tnat  captures  Kiev 
and  Odessa  and  holds  them  until  the  Ukrainian  rada,  encouraged  by 
us  mistakenly,  sells  out  to  the  German  power  and  brings  in  foreign 
rifles  to  overcome  the  local  resistance  of  the  peasants  of  the  Ukraine. 
It  is  true  that  up  in  Finland  the  white  guard  starts  to  come  down 
against  red  guard  opposition.  We  mistakenly  support  the  white 
guard  at  that  time,  thinking  that  they  are  our  friends  because  they 
seem  to  be  nice  people — and  at  least  they  are  fighting  the  terrible  red 
guard — until  we  learn  that  von  der  Goltz  has  come  in  with  a  division 
of  German  soldiers,  and  Mannerheim  the  white  guard  general  writes  a 
declaration  speaking  of  the  noble  Kaiser  and  the  noble  German 
troops  and  urging  upon  Finland  that  it  recognize  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  due  to  Germany ;  that  in  the  strain  of  the  present  time  she 
will  send  troops  to  help  the  white  guard. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  you  are  mistaken.  It  was  not  Manner- 
heim ;  it  was  Kuehlman.  Mannerheim  is  the  man  who  is  in  charge 
now,  and  who  is  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  government. 
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Mr.  Robins.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  show  the  Senator  that  it  was 
Gen.  Mannerheim,  in  charge  of  the  White  Guard,  who  wrote  the 
declaration — ^I  have  a  copy  of  it — ^in  which  he  made  his  statement 
to  the  German  general  who  had  come  in  and  made  a  protestation  of 
fealty  to  him;  and  the  Senator  will  know  that  under  the  White 
Guard  control  in  Finland  they  elected  a  German  prince  as  the  Eang 
of  Finland,  and  it  was  only  after  the  failure  of  the  German  power 
that  again  the  White  Guard  switched,  and  said,  "  We  will  work  now 
with  the  English  and  the  allies." 

Senator  INelson.  Mannerheim  left  the  country  for  a  while,  came 
through  Sweden,  came  through  England  to  Paris,  and  was  g[one,  and 
has  only  lately  returned  to  the  country. 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  the  last  account  I  saw  of  him  he  was  at  {Stock- 
holm.   He  was  not  in  that  movement  that  you  speak  of,  at  all. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  On  the  contrary 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  but  you  are  mistaken. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  not,  at  all. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  wish  to^ 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the  movement  to 
elect  a  German  prince.    He  was  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  scwry,  sir;  but  I  think  that  when 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  sir,  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
sir. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  may  deserve  the  sympathy.  Senator,  and  I  regret  it 
if  I  do;  but  you  would  not  have  me  say  anything  I  did  not  think 
was  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  would  not  have  me  say  anything  I  did 
not  think  to  be  so,  either. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  you  would  not  do  it.  Senator,  and  I  think 
maybe  you  think  the  same  of  me,  that  I  would  not  say  anything  con- 
sciously that  I  thought  was  not  true,  and  you  would  not  have  me 
agree  with  a  statement,  if  it  was  made,  however  honestly,  if  I 
though  it  was  not  true.    You  would  not  have  that,  I  know 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

Mr.  Robins.  Because  you  believe  I  am  an  honest  man. 

Senator  Overman.  Alter  all,  it  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes :  it  is.  Senator. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  May  I  ask  vou  whether  or  not 
there  is  in  existence  a  statement  by  Gen,  Mannerheim,  and  whether  or 
not  it  can  be  obtained  ? 

Senator  Overman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Robins.  There  is  such  a  statement  here.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  furnish  it  to  the  conunittee. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  Can  it  be  obtained? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  can. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  All  right.  May  it  be  put  in  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Overman.  Why,  of  course. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  Then  it  will  decide  the  question 
between  Senator  Nelson  and  the  witness. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will  furnish  it  for  the  record. 
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[  (The  following  three  paragraphs  constitute  a  statement  furnished 
by  Mr.  Robins  after  the  close  of  the  hearings :) 

The  welcome  of  Gen.  Mannerheim,  commander  of  the  Finnish 
White  Guards,  to  the  German  troops  landing  on  Finnish  soil,  was 
published  in  the  London  Daily  News,  No.  22491,  on  April  11, 1918,  in 
column  7  of  page  3  of  that  paper.  The  authority  given  is  a  Renter 
dispatch  from  Stockholm  dated  Wednesday,  April  10,  1918.  Gen. 
Mannerheim's  statement  as  published  follows : 

At  the  request  of  the  Finnish  Government  detachments  of  Germany's  victorious 
and  powerful  army  have  landed  on  Finnish  soil  to  help  us  drive  out  the 
Bolshevists  and  their  murderous  adherents.  I  am  convinced  that  this  brother- 
hood in  arms,  which  during  the  present  struggle  is  being  sealed  with  blood, 
will  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  friendship  and  confidence  that  Finland  has 
always  felt  for  Germany's  great  Kaiser  and  his  mighty  people.  I  hope  that 
Finland's  young  army  now  fighting  side  by  side  with  Germany's  historic  troops 
may  become  permeated  with  that  iron  discipline,  perfect  order,  and  lofty  sense 
of  duty  which  have  served  to  create  the  greatness  of  Germany's  army  and 
which  have  led  it  on  from  victory  to  victory.  In  bidding  Germany's  brave 
warriors  welcome  to  Finland,  I  therefore  trust  that  every  man  In  the  Finnish 
Army  will  prove  his  appreciation  of  the  great  sacrifice  which  Germany's  people 
are  now  making  for  our  country  at  a  time  when  every  man  is  needed  for  their 
own  country's  war. 

Confirming  the  accuracy  of  this  Keuter  dispatch,  the  fact  is  that  I 
received  about  this  time  information  in  Bussia  that  a  statement  sub- 
stantially as  quoted  above  had  been  issued  by  Gen.  Mannerheim  in 
welcoming  the  German  troops.  Upon  receiving  this  information  I 
communicated  the  substance  of  Gen.  Mannerheim's  statement  to  Hon. 
David  R.  Francis,  the  American  ambassador  to  Bussia,  who  was  then 
at  VologdaJ 

Senator  Sterling.  May  I  just  call  your  attention.  Col.  Bobins,  to 
a  statement  that  was  made  by  Madame  Breshkovskaya  in  her  testi- 
mony, just  to  get  her  viewpoint  and  her  idea  as  to  the  needs  of  Bussia  ? 
She  was  asked  these  questions  [reading] : 

Senator  Sterlii7g.  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  allied  force  In  Russia  would  help 
to  restore  the  constituent  assembly  to  power  and  give  you  a  democratic 
feovemment? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Not  only  a  large  force  of  troops  would  help,  but  if  com- 
mittees would  come  to  Russia  and  ask  to  have  an  assembly  formed  in  Russia,  it 
would  help.  If  you  had  come  to  our  help  a  year  ago,  perhaps  20,000  of  your 
troops  would  have  been  sufficient.  Now  it  will  take  50,000 ;  not  less  and  perhaps 
more.  Fifty  thousand  armed  troops  that  would  fight  would  help  us  to  reestablish 
the  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think,  Madame,  that  an  army  of  15,000  or  20,000 
allied  troops  would  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  Bolshevik  government 
In  Moscow? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Even  yesterday  a  Czecho-Slovak  said 
to  me  that  if  they  were  not  supported  they  could  not  hold  out ;  they  could  not 
fight  alone.  The  Russian  people  have  no  arms  and  the  Bolsheviki  would  be  sure 
to  get  through  into  Ukrainla,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  German  troops  they  would 
go  straight  through  the  country.  If  you  put  a  million  troops  in  a  place  and  they 
did  nothing,  they  would  not  be  as  good  as  50,000  troops  who  could  fight.  If  you 
get  50,000  troops  that  will  fight,  that  will  be  enough. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  such  troops  would  be  welcomed  by  all  but  the 
Bolsheviki? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainly,  If  they  asked  for  them  a  year  ago.  They 
are  crying,  "  Save  us.  Come  and  defeat  the  Bolsheviki,  for  we  can  not  exist. 
There  Is  no  work  In  Russia.'* 

Senator  Sterling.  Suppose  this  Bolshevik  rule  goes  on,  and  as  a  result  of 
Bolshevik  rule  there  is  disorder  and  chaos  in  Russia,  will  it  not  lead  eventually 
to  the  domination  of  Russia  by  Germany? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Robins.  The  last  conclusion  I  agree  with — ^the  only  one  of  the 
statement.  Senator,  is  that  greatly  different  from  what  Madame 
Botchkareva  said  ?  Did  we  not  act  m  a  sense  on  that  basis,  and  have 
we  not  had  a  rather  poor  story  as  the  consequence  of  acting  on  that 
sort  of  testimony? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  do  not  know  what  Madame  Botchkareva  said. 
I  did  not  hear  her  testimony. 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  may  I  ask,  did  Madame  Breshkovskaya  say 
that  she  would  like  to  have  allied  troops  and  French  and  Japanese  ia 
Russia  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  She  does  not  say  that  she  would  like  to  have 
Japanese  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Robins.  Would  the  Senator  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
international  situation  would  not  permit  any  one  nation  to  go  in  and 
deal  with  the  situation;  that  intervention  has  always  involved  a  coop- 
eration with  the  Japanese  by  reason  of  proximity  and  interest ;  and 
that  because  of  that,  any  intervention  that  did  have  Japanese  troops- 
with  it  immediately  raises  the  boldest,  most  historic  resentment,  and 
the  national  and  race  hatred  that  exists  in  Russia  and  unites  around 
the  standard  of  Russia,  even  Soviet  Bolshevik  Russia,  all  those  who 
have  the  ancient,  historic  opposition  to  yellow  domination  in  Russia  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  this,  Col.  Robins,  in  regard  to  that, 
that  the  Russian  people  would  have  faith  in  the  assurances  of  the 
other  allied  powers  in  regard  to  Japan  and  as  to  how  far  Japan  might 
go.  I  think  they  would  have  faith,  if  the  representation  was  prop- 
erly made  and  made  by  the  right  kind  of  people,  in  the  statement  that 
Japan  should  not,  by  means  of  her  help  in  Russia,  acquire  territory 
or  extend  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Russia  beyond  what  it  is  already. 
I  think  the  allied  powers  would  give  such  assurances. 

Mr.  Robins.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  claim  that  has  been 
made  in  Russia  that  already  the  mineral  region  of  the  Amur  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Japanese,  and  that  that  is  one  basis  of  a  very  consid- 
erable culture  in  Russia  against  any  further  surrender  to  any  sort  of^ 
allied  intervention? 

Senator  Sterling.  No:  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  the  Senator  can  be  familiar  with  that  if  he 
wishes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  may  proceed,  Maj.  Humes.  I  am  sorry  we 
got  off  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  referred  to  counter-revolutionary  move- 
ments. Is  it  not  t.  fact  that  counter-revolution  in  Russia,  as  viewed 
by  the  existing  government,  means  any  government  opposed  to  the 
Bolshevik  rule  rather  than  a  government  intended  to  restore  the  old 
regime  or  to  interfere  with  the  March  revolution  ?    Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  answer  to  that,  if  I  know  the  answer,  Mr.  Humes, 
is  something  like  this.  The  situation  is  a  situation  of  reality  rather 
than  of  words.  Every  group  that  has  achieved  any  sort  of  opposition 
to  the  Bolsheviki,  no  matter  what  it  has  called  itself  at  the  starts  has 
finished  under  the  domination  of  a  semidictatorship  that  represented, 
when  it  was  analyzed,  the  old  regime.  Take,  for  instance,  the  move- 
ment at  Ufa,  in  which  Nicholas  Aksentieff  and  Tchernoff  and  certain 
others  of  the  social  revolutionists  of  the  right  formed  a  provisional 
government,  and  then  in  a  night,  as  they  claim — I  have  Aksentieff's 
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statement  for  it — ^i^eactionai'ies  under  Kolchak  took  possession.  We 
know  what  Admiral  Kolchak  was  under  the  old  regime,  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  know.  We  know  what  it  means.  We  know  what  Dene- 
kine  means  in  the  south.  It  means  exactly  the  same  thing,  the  return 
of  the  old  order,  even  though  it  be  claimed  to  mean  every  nice  and 
attractive  thing;  and  the  situation  in  revolutionary  Bussia  is  that 
the  real  interest  behind  these  movements  is  the  old  order,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  "  Save  the  revolution ;  all  power  to  the  soviet "  cre- 
ates such  a  unity  in  the  Russian  revolutionary  mind  against  foreign 
intervention. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  the  Bolshevik  government  uses  as  its 
slogan  "  Save  the  revolution  "  as  propaganda  to  defeat  any  move- 
ment, even  though  it  be  revolutionary  in  its  nature,  that  is  opposed 
to  another  control  than  the  Bolshevik  control  ? 

Mr.  BoBiNs.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  did  not  say,  Mr.  Humes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bolshevik  government  has 
disarmed  all  elements  of  the  population  who  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  Bolshevik  rule,  as  distinguisned,  now,  from  the  soviet — the  politi- 
cal party  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  Wherever  they  have  met  opposition,  wherever  there 
have  been  movements  that  have  been  callea,  whether  rightly  or  not, 
counter-revolutions,  and  they  have  taken  possession  of  that  movement,, 
as  they  have  in  countless  instances,  they  have  disarmed  the  partici- 
pants in  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes;  and  at  the  pi-esent  time  the  Bolshevik  party  and 
the  controlling  element  control  all  of  the  rifles  and  all  of  the  firearms 
and  all  of  the  ammunition  that  is  available  in  Russia,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  that 
s^everal  of  the  Soviets  since  the  cooperation  of  the  Mensheviki  and 
social  revolutionists  of  the  right,  which  grew  out  of  the  intervention 
movement — some  of  the  local  Soviets  are  Menshevik  and  are  not  Bol- 
shevik at  the  present  moment.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true 
or  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  who  are  advocating  the^ 
cause  of  the  Mensheviki  are  looked  upon  as  counter-revolutionists  by^ 
the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mensheviki,  as  I  understand  it 
now,  are  in  alliance  with  the  Bolsheviki  and  are  sharing  in  the  gov- 
ernment. If  we  could  ascertain  the  facts,  we  would  know  whether 
that  is  so  or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so,  but  I  have  seen: 
enough  of  statements  to  that  effect  for  me  to  begin  to  believe  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  press  of  Russia,  all  of  the 
press  of  Russia  that  is  not  supporting  the  Bolsheviki,  has  been  sup- 
]jressed  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  it  was  not  the  fact  when  I  was  in  Russia.  It 
was  the  fact  when  I  was  in  Russia  that  at  certain  periods  of  real  dis- 
turbance and  excitement  under  the  Kerensky  government  they  sup- 
pressed all  opposition  to  the  Kerensky  government;  and  there  was 
also  a  time  later,  when  the  Bolsheviki  took  power,  for  three  weeks  or 
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SO,  that  they  suppressed  all  opposition  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Then, 
one  by  one,  the  other  papers  came  back,  and  when  I  left  Eussia  there 
were  in  daily  publication  in  Moscow  the  Noshe  Slovo  and  other- 
papers  which  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  in  their  leading 
editorials  every  day.  I  had  my  translating  force  give  me  the  whole 
reaction  from  the  opposition  press  day  by  day,  and  I  have  those  trans- 
lations, most  of  them,  in  this  country  now. 

Mr,  Humes.  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  of  whom  I  presume  you 
know 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  of  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  admits,  and  admitted  here  on  the  stand,  that  the 
press  had  been  suppressed.  Can  you  conceive  that  that  admission 
would  have  been  made  by  him  if  it  was  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  not  try  to  conceive  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
mental  operations  of  Mr.  Williams  at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  the 
situation  is  with  reference  to  the  press  since  you  left  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not,  sir,  except  this — ^with  just  this  qualification — 
that  Maj.  Allen  Wardwell  brought  out  with  him  a  number  of  papers, 
some  of  which  I  have  seen,  some  of  them  alon^  as  late  as  the  1st  of 
October — ^issues  of  the  opposition  press  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  in  the  constitution  of  the 
soviet  republic  and  in  the  decrees  that  have  been  issued,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  denied  and  justified? 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  That  the  suppression  of  the  press,  or  what  they  call 
the  counter-revolutionary  press,  was  justified  in  public  statement  by 
certain  immediate  decrees  that  were  not  penhanent,  is  absolutely  true 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Even  the  constitution,  which  I  assume  is  somewhat 
fundamental^  provides  for  a  suppressed  press,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  read  that  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Does  not  that  constitution  provide  that  all  of  the  news- 

Eapers  of  the  republic  or  of  the  country  shall  be  nationalized  and 
ecome  the  property  of  the  government  itself,  together  with  all  of  the 
facilities  necessary  to  the  publication  of  public  prints  ? 

Mr,  Robins.  In  the  inception  of  the  government  that  resolution 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  it  was  deemed  a  part  of  the  so-called  fundamental 
law,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  Section  14,  provision  2 — I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
read  it — covers  that  subject. 

Mr.  Robins.  What  I  think  counsel  is  reading  from  is  certain 
decrees  thrown  together  and  said  to  be  the  constiution.  Counsel  can 
get  the  actual  constitution.  It  was  published,  if  I  am  correct,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  in  the  first  instance  in  this  country,  and  I  think 
other  authenticated  copies  have  been  extant.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  publications,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  alleged  constitutions  of 
the  soviet  republic  which  embodied  a  number  of  decrees,  and  people 
eager  to  get  out  with  an  issue  have  said  this  was  the  constitution,  when 
they  had  really  the  special  decrees  either  of  the  executive  committee 
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or  of  the  commissars'  council,  and  sometimes  mixed  those  decrees 
with  the  definite  constitution  of  the  5th  of  July— or  whatever  time  it 
was  in  July — 1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Bobins,  you  need  not  discuss  that,  because  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  printed  in  Moscow,  published  by  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  political  literature  of  the  people's  commissariat 
for  foreign  affairs,  Bussian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Bepublic. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  What  time? 

Mr.  Humes.  1918. 

Mr.  BoBiNs.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  was? 

Mr.  Humes.  The  date  on  this  is  Moscow,  1918,  and  i^.says:  "Pub- 
lished by  the  department  of  foreign  political  literature  of  the  people's 
conunissariat,"  and  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  their  official  publi- 
cations are  authentic. 

Mr.  Bobins.  Of  course,  what  we  are  really  after  is  the  facts.  The 
little  pamphlet  that  the  counsel  holds  in  his  hand,  if  I  am  correct,  is 
one  that  was  published  before  I  left  Bussia,  and  was  brought  out — 
some  of  them,  I  think — ^by  Mr.  Williams.  That  was  before  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  soviet  was  passed,  and  it  is  simply  a  collection  of 
decrees  passed  by  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  the  constitution  finally  adopted,  then? 

Mr.  Bobins.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  was  adopted  some  time 
in  July,  1918,  aQd  as  I  understand  from  comparison  of  several  copies, 
in  which  there  are  some  differences,  the  largest  agreement  seemed  to 
me  in  the  one  published  in  a  certain  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.    I  will  send  counsel  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  man  who  came  to  this  country  or  proposed  to 
come  to  this  country  as  consul  general  of  the  soviet  government,  and 
Mr.  Albert  Bhys  Williams  who  came  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Bussian  information  bureau,  both  of  whom  say  that 
this  is  the  constitution  of  the  soviet  republic,  are  in  error,  and  these 
■  quasi-official  representatives  of  the  soviet  government  lack  authentic 
information  as  to  what  the  fundamental  law  is  in  Bussia  at  this  time, 
and  have  not  as  much  information  on  that  subject,  apparently,  as  you 
have,  Colonel? 

Mr.  Bobins.  Now,  Mr.  Humes,  I  do  not  want  to  claim  any  special 
wisdom  here,  and  I  meet  these  dignities  and  authorities  that  you  have 
given  my  friends — if  they  be  my  friends-r-thus  suddenly,  and  I  may 
be  found  in  variance  with  their  statements,  as  I  may  be  found  in  vari- 
ance with  the  statements  of  others;  but  I  shall  make  the  statement 
that  I  think  to  be  true,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury  here, 
and  keep  on  making  that  statement,  and  I  can  not  be  led  into  making 
any  statement  but  what  I  think  is  true,  without  regard  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  others,  whether  they  be  friends  and  allies  or  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  constitution  of  the  soviet  is. 

Mr.  Bobins.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Both  Mr.  Eeed  and'  Mr.  Williams  produced  here  a 
publication  from  Moscow,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
missariat of  the  Bussian  republic,  and  they  say  that  that  is  the 
constitution.  Now,  you  tell  us  that  if  we  are  seeking  the  facts  of  the 
constitution  we  will  have  to  resort  to  the  New  York  Tribiine  for 
something  that  is  more  authentic  than  the  publication  from  Moscow 
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that  they  have  presented  as  an  authentic  document.  I  am  simply 
trying  to  ascertain  just  what  this  fundamental  law  is  and  what  your 
authority  is  for  saying  that  the  constitution  printed  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  is  more  authentic  than  the  one  that  has  been  produced  by 
the  quasi-official  representatives,  at  least,  of  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Robins.  If  you  will  ask  me  that,  I  will  tell  you  quite  frankly 
that  the  constitution  as  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  was  the 
constitution  adopted  by  an  all-Russian  national  soviet  in,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  early  part  of  July,  and  this  was  a  combination  of 
decrees  of  the  executive  committee,  and  otherwise,  and  some  decrees 
passed  by  previous  assemblies,  and  published  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  what  all-Russian  soviet  was  that,  by  number? 

Mr.  Robins.  Five. 

Mr.  Humes.  Five.  Then  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  that  constitution.  It  is  headed  "  Decision  of  the  fifth  all-Rus- 
sian convention  of  Soviets,  adopted  at  the  session  of  July  10,  1918." 

Mr.  Robins.  Then  I  was  simply  mistaken  in  the  looks  of  that 
pamphlet  as  I  have  seen  it,  looking  at  it  from  over  here.  I  have  not 
seen  it  closer.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it  over  here,  because  there 
was  a  pamphlet  of  that  sort  distributed.  [After  examining  pam- 
phlet.] This  is  not  the  pamphlet  that  I  thought  it  was,  and  is  the 
other  pamphlet,  and  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  by  just  looking  it 
over,  that  it  is  the  same  that  I  spoke  of  as  published  in  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  that  I  was  not  in  error  when  I  was  using  it 
as  an  authentic  document. 

Senator  Nelson.  Read  the  part  that  pertains  to  the  press  there 
in  it. 

Mr.  Humes  (reading) : 

14.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  expression  of 
their  opinions  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  abolishes  the  dependence  of  the  press  upon 
capital  and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  poorer  ele- 
ments of  the  peasantry  all  technical  and  material  means  for  publication  of 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  books,  and  all  other  press  productions,  and  secures  their 
free  circulation  throughout  the  country. 

That  is  one  provision.    Then,  here  is  another : 

23.  Guided  by  the  Interests  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole,  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R, 
•deprives  Individuals  and  separate  groups  of  any  rights  which  they  may  be  using 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Socialist  Revolution. 

Now,  is  not  that  the  taking  over  by  the  government  of  the  press 
of  the  country ;  and,  pursuant  to  that,  did  the  government  not  seize 
all  of  the  presses  and  all  of  the  things  necessary  to  the  printing  of 
publications  of  various  kinds,  and  in  effect  nationalize  them? 

Mr.  Robins.  Mr.  Humes,  there  are  two  questions  there.  The  first 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  one  provision  provides  for  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  press.  I  understand  that  it  does,  as  it  provides  for  the 
nationalization  of  everything  under  the  particular  formulas  of  social- 
ism that  mark  the  government.  That  the  actual  result  of  that  is  to 
suppress  freedom  of  expression  or  protest  against  the  Bolsheviki  is 
absolutely  untrue,  based  on  past  experience,  unless  it  is  changed  since  I 
left  there.  The  bitterest  and  most  savage  attack  that  I  heard  against 
the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  was  the  attack  of  the  social  revolutionists 
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of  the  Left,  a  party  constituent  of  the  government  that  accepts  thfe^ 
soviet  but  utterly  rejects  the  Bolshevik  party  as  such,  and  is  contend- 
ing for  control  of  the  soviet  against  the  Bolshevik  party.  There 
were  seven  such  parties — seven  parties  in  the  soviet — and  those 
seven  parties  had  organs,  and  they  spoke  in  contest,  one  with  an- 
other, on  principles  and  methods,  and  all  claimed  to  be  revolutionary 
and  claimed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  soviet. 

Mr.  HuT^ras.  You,  of  course,  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  has 
been  done  with  the  press  since  you  left  there  last  June? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  not,  except  I  have  these  several  issues  of  the 
papers  that  I  spoke  of  as  having  been  brought  out,  which  are  in  op- 
position to  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  testimony  which  has  been  produced  to  this  com- 
mittee by  those  who  are  defending  the  Bolsheviki,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  their  activities,  in  so  far  as  it  affected 
conditions  as  they  existed  last  fall,  in  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, was  uniformly  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  freedom  of 
press  and  no  freedom  of  speech;  that  no  newspaper  was  permitted, 
except  those  that  were  controlled  and  dominated  by  the  Bolshevik 
government.  Have  you  any  authentic  or  personal  information  con- 
trary to  that  information  which  has  come  to  the  committee  with  com- 
plete unanimity  from  every  witness? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  translations  from  the  newspapers  in  Russia  for 
a  period  after  I  left,  and  statements  in  relation  to  opposition  papers, 
of  their  having  been  fined  10,000  roubles  and  25,000  roubles,  and  other 
numbers  of  roubles,  for  printing  what  the  court,  or  whatever  the  au- 
thority was,  said  were  false  statements  of  fact,  calculated  to  betray 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  Russia ;  showing  that  if  they  fined  them 
so  many  rubles  for  publishing  the  statement,  for  which  they  were 
fined,  they  must  have  been  in  publication  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  During  what  period  of  time  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  if  I  am  to  go  to  it,  I  will  try  and  find  one  of 
them  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  mean  by  exact  dates,  but  by  months,  say  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  June  and  July. 

Mr.  Humes.  June  and  July. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  the  latter  part  of  May,  after  I  had  left. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  procedure  of  that  kind  was 
a  preliminary  step  in  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as 
the  imposing  of  severe  penalties  is  probably  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  putting  a  newspaper  out  of  commission  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Of  course  you  can  make  the  argument  and  the  deduc- 
tion.   It  is  open  to  one. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Is  it? 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  logical  deduction? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  not  say  so.  I  should  think  if  they  had  the 
power  and  wanted  to  keep  the  paper  from  being  published  they  would 
Keep  it  from  being  published.    They  had  the  power. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  we  must  assume  this,  that  if  the  newspapers 
were  being  fined  for  publications  that  were  being  made  of  false 
statements  of  fact,  there  was  at  least  as  stringent  a  limitation  placed 
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upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  is  being  complained  about  in  this 
country  under  existing  laws? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Was  it  not  rather  interesting  that  you  should  get 
there,  Mr.  Humes?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suppression  of  some 
papers  in  America — and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  any 
newspapers  that  counsel  force  as  soon  as  they  have  done  so — the 
suppression  of  certain  papers  for  no  reason  at  all  has  taken  place  in 
our  country,  and  there  are  those  who  are  full  of  question  and  resent- 
ment about  it;  and  the  suppression  of  the  press  m  time  of  struggle 
and  conflict  is  no  new  thin^  in  the  story  of  men.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  you  are  after  in  this  inquiry,  but  really,  where  does  it  lead 
us?    What  is  the  point  in  view? 

Mr.  Humes.  One  of  the  continual  contentions  of  those  who  are 
defending  Bolshevism  in  this  country  to-day  is  that  we  have  not  the 
freedom  of  press  and  the  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country,  and 
Bolshevism  is  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  remedies  for  this  alleged  evil 
that  we  are  meeting  with  in  this  country.  Xow,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Bolshevism  that  is  being  defended  by  these  same  agitators  in  this 
country  is  adopting  even  more  drastic  methods  to  suppress  the  press 
and  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech  than  have  been  ever  undertaken 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Robins.  My  own  belief  about  that  is  that  that  question  in- 
volves a  statement  that  is  true.  But  may  I  say  this  ?  You  are  mis- 
taken in  the  witness  if  you  want  anybody  to  defend  the  Bolshevik 
program,  and  I  shall  not  be  put  in  any  siich  position.  I  have  never 
defended  it  and  never  shall,  but  I  opposed  it  steadily  in  Russia.  I  did 
my  best  to  see  that  it  did  not  get  a  foothold.  Then  after  it  got  a 
foothold  I  did  my  best  to  see  that  it  be  not  used  so  that  Russia  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  German  power.  I  did  my  best  to  get  the 
national  and  international  interests  of  the  allies  protected  in  that 
position.  I  simply  refused,  and  shaU  refuse  steadily,  to  libel  any- 
body, and  to  say  that  I  saw  things  that,  honestly  and  frankly,  I  did 
not  see.  I  may  be  entirely  unintelligent ;  I  may  not  know  anything 
about  it;  but  I  am  going  to  state  the  facts  as  honestly  as  I  can,  as  I 
know  them  to  be,  and  have  been  doing  so ;  and  you  will  not  have  any 
real  success  in  trying  to  have  me  defend  the  Bolshevik  government, 
nor  will  you  have  any  real  success  in  having  me  criticize  people  who 
have  made  statements  differing  from  mine.  They  are  responsible  for 
their  statements,  and  I  hope  they  have  told  the  truth ;  and  they  are  as 
much  concerned  as  or  more  concerned  than  I  myself ;  and  whether  this 
be  Madame  Breshkovky  [Breshkovskaya]  or  Mr.  Williams,  Avho  has 
made  statements  different  from  mine,  I  do  not  care.  I  am  not  in  their 
position  nor  responsible  for  their  statements. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  are  not  seeking  to  put 
you  in  any  position. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  Mr.  Humes. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  are  seeking  the  facts.  For  instance,  I  have  before 
me  what  has  become  an  official  publication  of  the  Bolshevik  activity 
in  this  country.  It  contains  many  statements  of  fact,  or  alleged  state- 
ments of  fact,  presented  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  convince  them  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  that  exists  in 
Russia.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Williams  declares  that  we  are 
without  freedom  of  press  or  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country,  and 
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the  Bolsheviki  guarantee  that  thing  which  we  lack  in  this  country, 
I  want  to  determine,  if  I  can,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Williams  in  hi& 
propaganda  is  giving  the  people  of  this  country  a  true  comparison  of 
the  relative  positions  of  this  Government  and  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  agree  with  the  statement  or 
with  the  conclusion ;  and  if  I  am  in  error  Mr.  Williams  is  right,  and  if 
Mr.  Williams  is  in  error  I  am  right;  but  I  know  of  no  justification 
for  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hu^fEs.  Col.  Robins,  why,  if  you  know,  is  there  a  discrimina- 
tion between  the  representation  that  is  accorded  to  the  workingmen 
in  the  soviet  in  Russia  and  the  representation  allowed  to  the  peasants^ 
who  are  the  large  and  predominating  proportion  in  the  population? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  true,  as  any  fixed  rule. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  representation  in 
the  soviet  in  the  cities  and  among  the  w^orkmen  shall  be  1  to  every 
25,000,  while  in  the  provincial  districts  and  among  the  peasants  the 
representation  in  the  soviet  is  only  1  to  every  125,000. 

Do  you  know  from  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  Russia  why 
that  discrimination  was  made  and  as  to  whether  or  not  the  attitude 
of  the  peasants  against  the  Bolshevik  rule  was  responsible  for  the 
insertion  of  that  provision  in  the  constitution  which  gives  the  peasants 
less  representation  than  those  in  the  city  districts? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not;  but  I  think  I  know  this,  that  the  Fourth  All- 
Russian  Soviet  contained  a  majority  of  peasant  delegates,  and  that 
the  peasant  delegates  were  in  a  majority  m  favor  of  ratification  and 
the  workingmen's  delegates  from  the  factories  were  in  majority 
against  ratification,  and  the  Fourth  All-Russian  Soviet,  instead  of 
being  dominated  by  the  workingmen,  was,  in  my  judgment  of  the 
facts,  dominated  by  the  peasant  delegates. 

Mr.  Hum:es.  What  was  the  situation  in  the  Fifth  All-Russian 
Soviet  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  That  took  place  after  I  left,  and  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  the  Fifth  All-Russian  Council  that  adopted  this 
constitution. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  was  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  that  the  discrimination  was  made  in  order  to  prevent  the 
peasants  from  controlling,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  Bolshevik 
government,  and  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  and  a  few^  of  the  cities;  in  other  words,  to  permit  that  9 
per  cent  to  dominate  the  84  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Xot  in  my  judgment.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
no  special  wisdom,  here.  I  should  say  that  the  reason  for  it  was 
that  on  the  basis  of  producers'  social  control,  which  is  the  theory,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  the  soviet  organization,  the  representation  in  re- 
gard to  crafts,  in  regard  to  occupational  production  in  manufac- 
tures, which  is  more  diversified  and  represents  a  less  number  for  a 
single  production  than  the  general  agricultural  peasant  production, 
accounts  for  larger  representation  of  persons  on  smaller  basis  of 
number  in  the  industrial  districts  as  against  the  peasant  districts- 
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The  soviet,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  based  on  any  idea  of  necessarily 
one  person  for  so  many  other  persons,  but  one  person  for  so  many 
persons  engaged  in  a  craft  or  engaged  in  a  particular  production, 
and  the  effort  of  the  soviet  program,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  have 
adequate  representation  of  all  of  the  producing  forces  in  the 
economic  life  of  Eussia  that  help  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  the 
people.  Whether  it  was  worked  out  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Humes.  The  constitution  provides  as  follows : 

25.  The  AU- Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  is  formed  of  representatives  of 
the  Soviets  of  the  cities  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  25,000  electors,  and  of 
representatives  of  the  provincial  ( "  gubernia  " ) .  conventions  of  Soviets  on  the 
basis  of  one  deputy  for  125,000  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  I  remember  your  reading  that  statement  a  little 
while  ago. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  9  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  the  cities  absolutely  dominate  the  present  Bolshevik  government, 
and  by  force  of  arms  and  by  use  of  the  Red  Guard  and  terrorism 
in  the  rural  districts  force  the  peasants  to  submit  to  a  continuance 
of  that  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  What  made  the  condition  at  the  time  I  do  not  know, 
but  up  to  the  time  I  left  Russia  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that  condition  since  last 
June? 

Mr.  Robins.  None  that  is  secure. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  your  work  in  Russia,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
you  used  an  interpreter? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  is  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  speak  Russian  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir:  only  a  very  limited  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  tne  information  you  got  and  the  conversation 
which  you  had  at  various  times  with  Russians  and  those  who  could 
not  speak  English  was  through  an  interpreter? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  was  that  interpreter? 

Mr.  Robins.  Alexander  Gumberg. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  interpreter  was  connected 
with  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir ;  he  was  never  at  any  time  connected  with  the 
Bolshevik  government. 

Mr.  Hu3iES.  Did  he  have  a  brother  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
missars ? 

Mr.  Robins.  He  had  a  brother,  Zoren,  who  was  a  commissar  of  the 
northern  commune  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  He  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  Menshevik,  one  of  the  provisional  Kerensky  government, 
who  was  arrested  when  the  Bolsheviki  took  power,  and  we  had  to 
exercise  our  influence  to  protect  him,  because  he,  in  the  Ukraine,  led 
in  a  counter-revolutionary  movement,  so-called. 

He  had  one  brother  who  was  a  Bolshevik,  and  he  had  another 
brother  who  was  a  Menshevik,  and  he  was  himself  a  Menshevik  in 
politics. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yesterday,  Col.  Robins,  you  referred  to  the  Root 
mission  and  to  the  unfortunate  publicity  that  had  been  given  to  a  cer- 
tain statement  made  in  the  American  press  as  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
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Hoot  and  his  affiliations  and  his  purposes.  What  was  the  nature  of 
those  publications  in  this  country  that  were  cited  in  Eussia  and  used 
as  the  basis  of  that  propaganda? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  is  desired  by  the  committee  that  I  should  answer 
that  question  ? 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  do  not  desire  to  answer  it,  you  need  not 
do  so. 

Mr.  EoBiNS.  I  will  do  just  as  the  committee  wishes.  It  brings  in 
an  extra-local  situation  that,  personally,  I  should  think  really  would 
not  serve  the  purposes  of  the  committee,  but  if  the  committee  rules 
the  other  way,  I  shall,  of  course,  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  it  I  shall  not 
force  you  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Robins.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Before  we  leave  the  question 
of  my  interpreter,  I  wish  to  submit  and  have  filed  in  the  record  the 
following  letters.     [Reading:] 

Special  Diplomatic  Mission 
OF  THE  United  States  of  America, 

Petrograd,  June  26,  July  9,  1917. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stevens  :  I  have  asked  Mr.  Alex.  Giimberg,  whose  card  I  in- 
close, to  be  sure  to  see  you  before  you  leave  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Gumberg  has  been  of  greatest  possible  assistance  to  us  In  our  part  of  the 
work  here,  and  has  been  so  Intelligent,  kindly,  and  helpful  that  I  feel  I  ought 
to  put  you  in  a  position  to  avail  yourself  of  his  interest  in  case  an  occasion 
should  arise. 

Mr.  Gumberg  is  a  patriotic  Russian,  has  been  fourteen  years  in  America,  and 
iias  a  most  thorough  understanding  of  the  situation  in  both  countries. 
I  beg  for  him  your  kindly  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Edwabd  Russell. 
Hon.  John  F.  Stevens, 

Chairman  Advisory  Commission  of  Railway  Experts,  Petrograd, 

Mr.  Russell  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Mission  to  Russia. 
Mr.  Gumberg  served  him  as  interpreter,  and  served  the  mission,  and 
secured  through  the  Petrograd  Soviet  an  agreement  to  accept  help 
from  the  United  States  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  given 
to  the  Kerensky  government.  It  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  original 
letters  can  be  produced  before  the  committee  at  any  time.  I  present 
a  copy  at  this  time,  which  I  have  read  into  the  record. 

I  present  another  letter.     [Reading:] 

The  Associated  Pbess, 

Moscow  Office, 
MoscoWy  May  i^,  1918, 
Mr.  Melville  Stone, 

The  Associated  Press,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stone  :  This  letter  will  introduce  Mr.  Alexander  Gumberg,  who 
is  to  take  charge  of  the  Petrograd  Telegraph  Agency's  interests  in  the  United 
States,  and  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  knowing.  Mr.  Gumberg  is  the 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lenine,  Mr.  Trotzky,  and  scores  of  the  other  leaders  in 
the  Russian  Government,  and  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  United  States, 
through  bringing  Americans  in  touch  with  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  Government 
at  a  time  when  official  relations  were  badly  strained.  Mr.  Gumberg  has  been 
in  Russia  for  the  last  year.  He  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  Root  mission, 
and  after  the  collapse  of  the  Kerensky  government  became  the  medium  through 
which  the  American  Embassy  kept  In  touch  with  the  new  government.  He  was 
identified  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  was  the  organization  here  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  Robins  that  unofficially  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Government 
on  behalf  of  the  embassy. 
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I  am  under  deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Gumberg  for  the  assistance  he  rendered 
our  bureau  here  and  in  Petrograd  and  wish  to  commend  him  to  you  as  a  man 
with  fuller  knowledge  than  anyone  I  know  concerning  Russia's  history  for  the 
last  year  and  worthy  of  your  complete  confidence. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Chables  Stephenson  Smith. 
Introducing  Mr.  Alexander  Gumberg. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  head  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Petrograd, 
who  had  been  head  of  the  Associated  Press  in  the  Far  East,  in  Peking, 
for  a  number  of  years ;  a  man  of  middle  years,  Senators,  and  a  man 
of  very  real  discrimination,  as  you  may  imagine,  to  have  held  that 
long  service  in  the  Associated  Press.  I  submit  this  copy  of  that 
letter. 

I  submit  here  another  letter.     [Beading :] 

The  Committee  on  Pt>blic  Information, 

The  United  States  of  America, 

Russian  Press  Division, 
Petrograd,  Russia,  January  10,  1918. 
Graham  R.  Taylor,  Manager, 

Oorokhovaia  4,  Apt.  U,  Tel.  ^S-18: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Alexander  Gumberg  is  an  autliorized  representative  of 
the  Russian  Press  Division  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Courtesies  extended  to  him  in  the  matter  of  news 
gathering  will  be  appreciated. 

Russian  Press  Division, 
Committee  on  Public  Information, 
Arthur  Bullard,  Director. 

I  state  that  I  have  seen  and  can  produce  the  originals  of  each 
of  these  letters,  and  I  declare  them  to  be  true  and  genuine  originals. 
Senator  Overman.  They  will  be  put  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Robins.  I  offer  another  letter.     [Reading:] 

"  Memo,  of  agreement  between 

Edgar  G.  Sisson,  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  Alexander  Gumberg 
Edgar  G.  Sisson  offers  and  Alexander  Gumberg  accepts  for  his  services  in  the 
matter  of  organization  of  the  distribution  of  the  motion  pictures  and  the  bulle- 
tin publications  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  in  Russia  for  such 
period  as  may  be  required  by  Edgar  G.  Sisson,  provided  it  is  not  longer  than 
the  stay  of  Lieut.  Col.  Raymond  Robins  in  Russia,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  be 
placed  to  his  (Alexander  Gumberg's)  credit  in  New  York  City. 

Alex.  Gumbebg. 
Edgab  G.  Sisson. 
Petbogbad,  January  21,  1918. 

May  I  make  the  statement  that  the  services  of  this  Russian,  Alex- 
ander Gumberg,  and  the  character  of  those  services,  under  stress  and 
under  fire,  were  such  as  to  make  that  man,  in  my  judgment,  the 
most  serviceable  single  Russian  person  in  the  most  difficult  days  of 
the  Russian  situation?  I  brought  him  out  to  the  United  States 
with  me.  I  am  behind  him  with  full  support  and  credit  at  all  times, 
and  ready  to  appear  before  this  body  or  any  proper  body  of  the 
United  States,  or  its  courts,  in  defense  of  his  patriotism,  in  defense 
of  his  genuine,  manly  service;  and  when,  sirs,  he  was  attacked, 
after  I  came  out  here,  as  a  German  agent,  by  lying  statements 
that  did  not  dare  to  see  the  light,  I  challenged  those  persons  who 
sought  to  discredit  him  that  I  be  called  upon,  or  in  the  courts 
to  be  called  upon,  to  test  the  matter;  and  those  lying,  cowardly 
slanders  ran  back  into  the  dark.  It  was  said  to  me,  "Robins,  you 
are  safe.     You  are  strong,  in  spite  of  the  propaganda  to  discredit 
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you;  that  is,  in  spite  of  all  said  against  you,  you  can  survive;  but 
ditch  this  little  Jew.  There  is  some  question  about  him."  I  said, 
"  Not  in  seven  thousand  years.  I  am  not  built  on  that  principle." 
And  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  not  built  on  it,  nor  are  any 
of  you  three  in  this  committee. 

That  little  Jew  went  through  fire  with  me.  That  little  Jew  lay 
on  his  belly  when  machine-gun  bullets  went  into  the  wall  above  us 
and  all  around  us.  That  little  Jew  stood  up  on  the  fender  of  my 
automobile  when  we  were  surrounded  by  the  pro-German  anarchists, 
armed  with  bayonetted  guns  and  magazine  pistols,  who  came  from 
that  headquarters  where  when  it  was  raided  were  found  the  Ger- 
man machine  guns  not  found  elsewhere  in  Russia;  that  little  Jew 
looked  down  on  cocked  rifles  and,  with  a  gun  pushed  against  his 
belly,  grinned,  and  said  to  the  anarchist  thieves:  "You  are  not 
afraid,  are  you?"  and  I  am  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  road. 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Overman.  Let  us  have  order  in  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  did  not  know  that  anyone  was  making  an  attack. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  lay  anything  against  you,  Mr.  Humes,  but 
there  were  three  specific  charges 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  no  attack  that  has  been  made  in  this 
committee  that  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  but  there  was  a  suggestion  of  an  attack  in 
Mr.  Humes's  statement  that  an  alleged  pro-Bolshevik  was  my  inter- 
preter, and  the  inference  was  perfectly  apparent,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  had  apparently  got  minisf  ormation  and  was  acting  on  misin- 
formation. I  have  been  pretty  careful  in  the  day's  work.  My  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  men  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  mine,  who 
were  engaged  in  this  work,  were  involved,  and  large  supplies,  and  so 
far  as  known,  not  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  supplies  ever  reached 
Germany,  that  we  had  in  Russia.  They  were  all  distributed  there  to 
the  Russian  people.  The  American  Red  Cross  distributed  400,000 
cans  of  milk  to  starving  babies  in  Russia,  and  it  was  done  at  a  time 
when  it  was  believed  that  the  Germans  would  get  there  and  take  it 
before  it  could  be  distributed. 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  against  Mr. 
Gumberg,  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  information  you  got 
from  Russian  sources  you  were  compelled  to  get  through  an  inter- 

Ereter,  and  that  you  did  not  have  the  advantage  and  the  facility  of 
eing  able  to  converse  directly  with  the  Russians  with  whom  you 
came  in  contact? 

Mr.  Robins.    Quite  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  to  that  extent  you  labored  under  a  handicap  that 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  Russian  language  did  not  labor 
under  in  conversing  with  the  Russians  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact, is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  only  point  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Robins.  Will  Mr.  Humes  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  Madame 
Lebedeflf,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Kropotkin,  was  my  interpreter,  and 
my  aid  and  most  confidential  adviser  through  a  long  period  of  my 
stay  in  Russia,  and  probably  her  interpretation  would  not  be  adverse 
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to  some  of  the  positions  that  have  been  taken  contrary  to  my  posi- 
tion here. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  she  related  to  Col.  Lebedeff  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir ;  she  is  in  no  way  related  to  Col.  LebedeflF. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  my  understanding  that  the  committee  does  not 
care  to  go  into  any  of  the  propaganda  in  connection  with  the  Eoot 
mission? 

Senator  Overman.  No.  He  has  a  reason — ^I  suppose  a  good  rea- 
son— for  not  wanting  to  answer  any  questions  of  that  kind.  You  can 
ask  any  question  you  want  to,  and  if  he  declines  to  answer  it,  I  will 
rule  upon  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  witness  yesterday  made  a  statement  that  the 
work  of  the  Root  mission  was  very  much  handicapped  because  of 
the  misimpression  that  got  into  Russia  as  to  the  standing  and  char- 
acter of  the  head  of  that  mission,  and  as  to  the  purpose  which  had 
led  him  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  mission  in  Russia,  and  it  was 
my  purpose  to  find  out  what  the  influences  were  that  had  worked 
so  prejudicially,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  can  very  well  go  into 
that  matter  unless  we  undertake  to  uncover  these  activities. 

Senator  Overman.  You  might  ask  him  the  question,  and  if  he  does 
not  want  to  answer,  I  would  not  w^ant  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  is  nothing,  unless  an  answer  to  that  question 
would  develop  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  would  be,  what  the 
influences  were,  the  American  influences,  the  German  influences,  or 
some  foreign  influence.  Consequently  I  am  not  able  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  proper  line  of  inquiry  beyond  that  or  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Humes  just  related  to  the  publication,  if  I  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Robins.  Xo,  sir;  he  asked  what  the  publications — ^my  state- 
ment was  simple,  and  I  think  rather  clear,  that  in  a  certain  contro- 
versy in  America  that  had  preceded  the  Root  mission,  Mr.  Root  had 
taken  a  position  that  had  brought  upon  him  the  condemnation  of  a 
powerful  public  personage  in  America,  and  there  had  followed  certain 
publications,  as  the  result  of  that  situation,  that  criticized  Mr.  Root  in 
a  very  unattractive  fashi(m  and  were  particularly  hurtful,  in  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  movement,  to  cooperation  between  America  and 
Russia. 

Senator  Xef^sox.  To  bring  you  point-blank  to  it,  was  not  that  in  the 
New  York  American  ?  We  need  not  hedge.  Were  not  those  cartoons 
tluit  vilified  Mr.  Root  in  that  publication '( 

Mr.  Robins.  Xo,  Senator;  I  think  they  were  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  you  be  at  liberty  to  say  in  what  paper, 
or  what  papers  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  rather  not.  I  will  do  so  if  the  committee 
desires. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  The  truth 
about  it  is  that  there  were  such  statements. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  they  were  distributed  in  Russia.  That  is  the 
real,  vital  thing. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins,  let  us  pass  over  the  American  source  of 
this  mnterial.  How  and  by  whom  were  these  articles  distributed  in 
Russia  ? 
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Mr.  Robins.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir,  further  than  that  they  were 
distributed;  and  my  own  judgment  was  that  it  was  pro-German  stuflf 
and  was  distributed  ahead  of  the  mission  and  behind  the  mission,  in 
order  to  discredit  those  that  came  with  the  American  mission,  so  that 
relationship  between  America  and  Russia  would  be  less  possible. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  these  publications  in  this  country  wfere  utilized 
as  pro-German  propaganda  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
purpose  of  these  men  and  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Root  mission? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  say  that  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  took  that  form. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  think,  with  that  view  of  that,  that 
we  are  entitled  to  know  the  name  of  the  paper  that  published  those 
cartoons  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir.  It  will  be  within  the  purview  of  the  com- 
mittee to  get  all  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Humes  wants  me 
to  make  a  statement.  I  have  at  all  points  of  this  situation  sought  to 
avoid  personalities.  I  have  been  in  the  position  of  trying  to  avoid 
condemning  anybody.  I  have  tried  to  tell  the  truth.  Naturally,  in 
such  an  investigation  as  this  blame  does  fall  somewhere  or  other.  The 
moment  the  committee  wants  me  to  bring  in  individuals  and  per- 
sonalities, where  I  have  spoken  of  things  as  they  exist  in  Russia,  we 
are  extremely  apt  to  do  something  else  than  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ters that  we  are  engaged  on. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  reason  I  ruled  it  out.  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  put  in  if  the  witness  objects. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  Col.  Robins,  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  It  is 
somewhat  hypothetical,  I  grant,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  it  and  have 
your  view.  If  resistance  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks  was  inspired  by  Ger- 
many; if  released  German  prisoners  participated  therein;  if  Bolshe- 
vist troops  were  officered  by  Germans;  if  following  the  collapse  of 
the  Russian  Army  at  the  front,  Germany  began  the  exploitation  of 
Ri^sia  and  had  the  power  to  draw  on  Russian  resources  for  sup- 
plies for  her  army  with  which  she  was  fighting  the  allies,  do  you 
think  allied  armed  intervention  would  have  been  justifiable? 

Mr.  Robins.  During  war,  if  the  suppositions  that  have  l^en  stated 
are  facts,  then  armed  intervention  as  a  war  measure  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  justified. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  just  quote  again  from  our  favorite 
author,  Lord  Milner. 

Mr.  Robins.  We  can  not  get  agreement  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  says  [reading]  : 

And  this  interventlcm  wns  successful.  The  riot  was  stoppetL  The  Czecho- 
slovaks were  saved  from  destruction.  The  resources  of  Siberia  and  south- 
eastern Russia  were  denied  to  the  enemy.  The  northern  ports  of  European 
Russia  were  prevented  from  becoming  bases  for  German  submarines  from 
which  our  North  Sea  barrage  could  have  been  turned.  These  were  important 
achievements  and  contributed  materially  to  the  defeat  of  Germany.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  fhct  that  a  vast  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  millions  of 
people  friendly  to  the  allies  have  been  spared  the  unspeakable  horrors  of 
Bolshevik  rule. 

Do  you  not  agree  with  Lord  Milner  in  that  statement  ? 
Mr.*  Robins.  No,  sir.    I  am  sorry.    I  would  like  for  the  moment 
to  rely  on  my  favorite  newspaper,  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  place  the  Manchester  Guardian  over 
and  above  everji^hing  else  as  authority? 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  not  over  and  above  everything;  but  in  that  situa- 
tion I  prefer  to  take  its  judgment.  I  think  that  it  is  better  than 
Lord  Miln^r. 

Senator  Sterling.  Lord  Milner,  by  reason  of  his  position,  was  in 
rejisonably  close  touch  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Robins.  Is  it  not  a  rather  interesting  thing  that  after  we 
intervened  and  after  a  certain  policy  had  been  established  of  dealing 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  the  premier  oi  Britain  came  out  and  asked  for 
a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  Bolshevik  government,  and  Lord 
Northcliffe  came  out  and  said  that  that  request  was  right,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  me  back  there?  He  did  that  because 
he  thought  I  was  pro-German  and  pro-Bolshevik  ?  We  can  not  think 
that.  There  has  been  a  confusion  in  the  play  in  England,  a  confusion 
in  the  play  in  France  and  with  us,  in  this  Russian  story. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  official  state- 
ment as  to  the  attitude  of  the  French  Republic  in  regard  to  inter- 
vention in  Russia? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  that  official  at- 
titude.    [Reading :] 

The  French  Government  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Bolshevism  is  a  permanent 
danger  to  peace  and  civilization,  and  that  the  govermnent  of  the  Soviets  is 
actually  at  war  with  the  allies.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  renew  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  government,  even  taking  it  as  a  government  de  facto.  The 
French  Government  feels  justified  in  its  attitude,  because  in  fighting  against 
Bolshevism,  France  is  not  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  home  politics  of  a 
foreign  country  but  merely  endeavoring  to  eradicate  a  system  which  is  based  on. 
nothing  but  disorder  and  crime. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  the  statement,  but  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  further  paragraph.     [Reading:] 

Bolshevist  troops  are  already  invading  the  countries  which  all  the  allies  are 
desirous  of  bringing  into  existence,  such  as  Poland,  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
organization  of  nations  that  have  long  been  kept  under  the  yoke  of  Germany, 
which  is  determined  to  accept  the  help  of  Bolshevism  to  prevent  their  emancipa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Robins.  Now,  Senator,  over  against  that  I  would  put  the  state- 
mtot  of  the  French  patriot,  Capt.  Sadaul,  who  has  suffered  in  the 
war,  who  loves  his  country,  in  my  judgment,  and  was  selected  by  the 
French  ambassador  and  the  general  of  the  French  military  mission 
to  be  a  sort  of  liaison  officer  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Capt.  Sadaul  was 
in  Russia  at  the  time  I  was  there  and  left  Russia,  sometime  after  I 
left  Russia,  with  the  cooperation  of  his  government.  Capt.  Sadaul 
has  made  his  statement  in  France,  and  he  has  agreed  with  the  posi- 
tion that  I  hold,  absolutely.  He  is  opposed  to  the  prograni  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  believed  that  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation  justified 
the  efforts  that  were  made  for  cooperation  with  the  soyiet  power,  the 
program  that  was  worked  out  in  Russia  between  us. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  you  will  fall  within  the  class  mentioned 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will  do  my  best  not  to  do  so.    Let  us  see. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  you  have  already  by  your  statements 
done  so. 
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Mr.  Robins.  Let  us  see. 

Senator  Stirling.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  this  statement. 
[Reading :] 

Bolshevism  can  not  be  reasonably  called  a  system  of  government,  but  the 
tyranny  of  a  very  small  clique  over  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

You  are  not  in  that  class. 
Mr.  Robins.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Senator  Sterling  (reading) : 

Fighting  Bolshevism  means,  first  and  forehiost,  protecting  Russia  against  a 
regime  which  nil  those  who  have  escaped  from  Russia  are  unanimous  in  con- 
demning. 


Mr.  Robins.  I  will  be  one  person 

Senator  Sterling.  I  heard  you  condemn- 


Mr.  Robins.  You  mean  the  system  ?  Absolutely,  but  I  do  not  agree 
to  the  fact,  Senator,  that  it  is  a  small  group  at  the  top  with  tyranny 
running  the  show. 

Senator  Sterling  (reading) : 

It  also  means  protecting  civilization  in  Europe,  as  the  activity  of  Bolshevist 
propagandists  is  a  menace,  not  only  to  the  immediate  neighbors  of  Russia,  but 
also  to  the  allied  and  neutral  countries,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Bolshevism  being  its  expansion  abroad. 

I  think  you  brought  out  that  idea  yourself. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  and  you  will  probably  find  in  the  days  to  come 
that  I  am  bitterly  opposed  by  my  socialist  friends  in  America  and 
Bolshevik  agitators  as  a  most  poisonous  and  dangerous  man  to  the 
truth  of  Bolshevism.  I  know  the  beast.  I  know  it,  and  I  know  my 
country  and  have  confidence  enough  in  its  institutions  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  truth  about  it.  And,  Senator,  I  believe  that  when  weknow 
the  beast,  with  the  united  intelligence  of  the  free  men  ang"womeh  of 
Americaj^I  have  faith  enough  in  our  institutions^to^  beiieyeThaf 'we 
will  throw  that  foreign  cufture^lBbrrrout  of  a  foreiga  despoiism",  back  a 
out  of  our  landj.not  by  treating  it  with  the  method  of*tyranriy,jri6£T>y 
a  witch  huntj  nor  by  hysteria,  T)ut^bj "  strohg/ inteingenr  action^ 
the.  intelligent  action  of  Senators  of  the  TThitedSIates  making  a  re- 
port that  gets  before  the  people  the  truth  of  the  situation  and  mobo- 
lizes  the  consciences  and  the  intelligence  of  the  men  and  women  of  | 
our  land.  ^  -- 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by ''  witch  hunt "? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  meaiTtHis,  Senator .  You  are  familiar  with  the  old 
witch-hunt  attitude,  that  when  people  get  frightened  at  tEings'  and 
see  bogies,  then  they  get  out  witch  proclamatij>nS;  and  mob  action  and 
alLkinds  of  hysteria  takes  place.  """"" 

Senator  Overaian.  This  committee  has  been  called  a  witch  hunt. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  wish  to  make  no  possible  sort  of  criticism  of  the 
committee.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  never  been  treated  more  fairly 
than  I  have  been  here. 

Senators,  may  I  make  clear  to  you  what  I  mean  ?  I  think  I  men- 
tioned the  difference  between  the  wrong  view  and  the  right.  You 
may  remember  when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  President 
McKinley,  was  assassinated  by  an  anarchist  in  Buffalo.  There  was 
a  little  group  of  anarchists  in  my  town  of  Chicago.  They  did  not 
.  happen  to  be  terrorist  anarchists  at  all.  They  were  philosophical 
anarchists.    They  were  even  vegetarians — would  riot  kill  even  a  fly. 
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They  believed  that  the  wonderful  truth  of  their  program  would 
spread  over  the  world.  They  had  a  little  paper  called  Free  Society. 
I  did  not  believe  in  the  things  it  stood  tor,  but  I  believed  in  the 
freedom  by  which  all  kinds  of  dark  and  noisome  things  and  gases 
if  carried  out  into  the  open  would  be  better  dealt  with  and  purified. 
I  used  to  talk  with  them.  We  had  a  free  floor  meeting  in  the  old 
Chicago  commons,  where  they  came  to  talk.  Then  came  the  killing  of 
the  President,  and  the  whole  country  was  roused  against  that  ter- 
rible crime.  The  police  decided  upon  an  investig^-tion  of  this  group 
of  anarchists.  The  police  were  then  under  investigation  themselves, 
and  they  hoped  to  turn  attention  from  themselves  by  working  up  an 
anarchist  scare.  So  they  sent  down  and  arrested  this  old  anarchist 
peasant,  his  wife,  a  boy  and  girl,  and  put  them  in  different  police 
stations.  They  put  eacli  one  through  the  third  degree,  sweating  them 
and  telling  one  that  the  other  had  confessed.  I  went  down  to  try  to 
see  them,  but  was  not  permitted.  I  went  to  see  the  mayor,  and  I  said, 
"  The  policy  you  are  following  is  wrong.  You  have  been  mayor  for 
four  years.  If  this  is  a  real  terrorist  group,  your  administration  will 
be  under  condemnation  for  permitting  it  to  exist  and  grow  until  they 
conspire  and  assassinate  our  President.  Instead  of  being  interested 
in  this  curious  witch  hunt  that  is  going  on,  j^ou  ought  to  be  more 
interested  in  trying  to  prove  that  the  city  of  Chicago  is  free  from  any 
complicity  with  the  assassination  of  the  President."  He  saw  the 
point,  and  the  mayor  gave  me  the  right  to  go  down  and  see  these 
people,  and  we  had  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  taken  out.  There  was 
no  evidence  found  against  them  and  they  were  all  discharged.  But 
a  nine-days'  terror  crept  over  the  city.  I  was  assaulted.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause I  had  something  to  do  with  helping  some  poor  Russian  folks, 
whose  ideas  were  different  from  mine,  but  who  were  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  justice  in  my  own  free  land,  and  I  suggest  that  that  is 
the  way  to  deal  with  this  situation  rather  than  the  way  that  the  police 
department  in  Chicago  started  to  deal  with  the  anarchists  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Col.  Eobins,  if  as  you  say,  the  Bolshevist  form 
of  government,  requiring,  as  it  does,  the  rule  of  a  class — ^the  pro- 
letariat— is  founded  on  wrong  principles — that  is  what  I  understands 
Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  follows,  does  it  not,  that  such  form  of  govern-  . 
ment  can  not  very  long  endure  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  believe  that  that  was  true,  and  if  they  follow 
the  stark  metallic  formulas  that  are  false,  in  my  judgment,  they  will 
reveal  their  failure  and  be  finally  overwhelmed,  unless  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  government  they  are  moved  from  their  formulas  to  a  more 
reasonable  program. 

.  Senator  Sterling.  As  to  how  long  it  may  endure,  that  depends 
somewhat  on  the  intelligence  or  capacity  of  the  people,  does  it  not, 
and  on  the  means  resorted  to  to  compel  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment? 
Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Since  such  a  government  must  cease  to  exist, 
would  you  not  expect  that  its  collapse  would  be  attended  with  in- 
creased violence  and  bloodshed? 

Mr.  Robins.  Of  course ;  that  is,  assuming — if  you  make  the  assump- 
tion of  the  premise,  yes.    Of  course,  I  do  not  make  that  assumption. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  as  to  how  long 
it  will  endure,  that  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the 
people  and  upon  the  means  adopted  to  enforce  submission? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  but  here  was  the  thought,  Senator,  that  I  think 
it  may  easily  be  modified  considerably.  Then  your  conclusion  is  not 
sound. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  if  this  is  so,  and  if  armed  intervention 
would  prevent  the  conditions  I  have  named,  would  not  such  inter- 
vention be  justifiable  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  accepting  your  premise,  the  conclusion  is  sound. 

Senator  Sterling.  Take  the  particular  case  of  Germany,  the  once 
common  enemy,  beaten  in  the  field,  but  still,  as  we  all  must  admit, 
I  think,  very  resourceful  if  not  unscrupulous.  She  is  next  door  to 
Russia.  Suppose  Russia  to  be  without  orderly  government,  her  in- 
dustries paralyzed,  and  millions  of  her  people  m  direct  want,  and 
general  demoralization  throughout  the  country.  Would  not  Russia 
under  such  condition  be  an  easy  victim  for  German  domination  and 
exploitation  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  ^On  the  assumption  that  you  make,  yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  such  facts  and  conditions  justify  inter- 
vention ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  not  intervention  under  such  circum- 
stances be  for  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  Russia,  and  would 
it  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Assuming  all  the  previous  statements  as  facts,  the 
conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sound.  Of  co\irse,  it  is  agreed  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  assumption  of  the  facts. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Robins.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  may 
I  make  this  statement?  I  have,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments that  are  in  nature  semi-confidential,  growmg  out  of  my  rela- 
tionship. I  have  not  produced  them  because  the  evidence  in  this 
committee  did  not  seem  to  warrant  it,  and  I  wish  to  protect  at  every 
point  where  I  can  protect  from  needless  attack  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other, many  individuals.  But  I  ask  the  privilege  of  the  committee 
that  if,  as  the  testimony  progresses,  there  be  any  substantial  chal- 
lenge of  the  statements  that  I  have  made,  in  substance,  by  any  per- 
sons entitled  to  consideration — I  mean  special  consideration,  I  am 
not  frightened  by  a  good  deal  of  clamor,  but  any  official  person — I 
may  ask  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  committee  and  presenting 
a  further  line  of  documentary  statements. 

Senator  Overman.  We  want  to  do  you  justice;  and  if  any  attack 
is  made  on  you,  you  will  have  the  right  to  respond. 

Mr.  Robins!  Thank  you,  Senator ;  and  may  I  express  to  you  my 
appreciation  for  the  consideration  that  the  committee  has  shown 
me  during  what  must  have  been  a  very  tiresome  hearing. 

Senator  Overman.  Colonel,  where,  if  any  more  testimony  is  to 
be  presented  by  you,  could  we  find  you? 

Mr.  Robins.  Always  at  43  Fifth  Avenue.  That  address  will  always 
reach  me,  and  I  will  come  as  expeditiously  as  I  can. 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  see  anything  that  you  want  to  reply  to, 
will  you  inform  me  if  you  want  to  be  heard  ? 
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Mr.  BoBiNS.  I  will,  Senator  Overman.    I  thank  you. 
(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  p.m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  the  recess.  * 

TESTXHONY  OF^MR.  aSEGOR  A.  MARTITTSZHrE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman  and  testified  through  an 
interpreter,  Prof.  Alexander  Petrunkevitch.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Marttuszine.  At  present  I  am  domiciled  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  am  the  representative  of  the  central  union  of 
the  flax  growers  and  other  cooperative  organizations  of  Kussia. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Kussia? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  wish  to  add  also  that  I  was  th^  vice  president 
of  the  AU-Russian  Soviet  of  the  peasant  deputies,  which  was  dis- 
persed by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Humes.  At  what  place  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Petrograd.  The  president  was  Avksentieflf, 
who  was  lately  in  tliis  country. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  that  during  the  Kerensky  regime  that  you 
were  vice  president  of  this  soviet? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  I  was  elected  as  a  deputy  by  the  peasants 
of  the  government  of  Kasan  to  the  constituent  assembly.  I  am  the 
son  of  a  peasant,  and  my  grandfather  was  a  Russian  peasant  serf. 
I  spent  the  first  21  years  or  my  life  in  a  village  in  Russia.  Under 
the  Czar  I  was  twice  arrested,  and  banished  for  five  years-  After 
the  first  banishment  had  ended,  in  1911, 1  took  part  in  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Russia.  At  present  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Russian  Flax  Growing  Association  and  also  of  various 
other  cooperative  associations  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  2d  of  November,  1918.  I  took  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviki  government  in  Yaroslav  and  in  Arch- 
angel. At  this  moment  I  am  the  special  representative  of  the  north- 
em  government  of  Russia,  sent  to  this  country  for  economic  purposes, 
and  also  an  official  representative  of  the  Association  of  Russian 
Cooperatives.  I  desire  to  make  it  plain  to  this  committee  that  I 
intend  to  speak  not  as  a  political  member  of  some  party,  but  as  a 
peasant.  Neither  do  I  intend  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  any 
matter  of  discussion  or  argument,  but  I  desire  to  present  the  facts 
and  to  leave  to  you  the  pleasure  of  drawing  your  own  conclusions. 

Senator  Nelson.  May  I  ask  the  question  right  there.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  you  belong  to  the  government  of  northern  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  a  Bolshevik  government  or  not? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  northern  government  was  called  to  life 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  2d  of  August.  Its 
head  is  Tchaikowski,  and  that  government  has  been  recognized  by 
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the  Allies  and  it  is  not  a  Bolshevik  government.  I  would  like,  first 
of  all,  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  cooperation  in  Eussia  as  an  espe- 
cially interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Kussian  peasantry  and 
as  having  a  special  bearing  upon  the  economic  situation  in  Russia. 
If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I  shall  read  to  you  a  statement 
which  I  have  drawn  up,  udding  such  additional  remarks  as  I  desire 
as  I  proceed. 

Senator  Overman.  Very  well ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  There  are  nearly  45  cooperative  societies  in  Rus- 
sia, representing  almost  20,000,000  members,  mostly  of  the  rural 
population.  Cooperation  in  Russia  is  therefore  overwhelmingly 
rural,  85  per  cent  belonging  to  the  peasant  class.  I  might  add  that  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  what  Russian  cooperation  means, 
because  it  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  this  country  where  there 
are  cooperative  societies,  as  in  California  and  in  Minnesota. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question.  These  coopera- 
tive societies  relate  both  to  the  buying  and  the  selling  of  products, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes ;  both  to  buying  and  selling. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  cooperative  societies  for  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.'  Cooperative  societies  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
for  them  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes ;  and  also  for  the  furnishing  of  credit.  In 
some  localities  the  cooperative  movement  re&ched  such  dimensions 
that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  peasant  households 
were  members  of  such  societies.  The  greatest  cooperative  societies 
are  as  follows :  The  Moscow  Peoples  Bank,  the  Central  Union  of  Con- 
sumers' Societies,  and  the  AU-Russian  Society  of  Flax  Growers^  of 
which  I  am  the  representative  here.  In  the  autumn  1918,  this  society 
sent  to  the  allied  countries  flax  worth  eleven  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lar.:, the  consignment  having  been  delivered  to  Archangel  under 
great  difficulties.  This  fact  shows  the  feeling  of  the  cooperative  as- 
sociations to  the  Allies,  with  whom  they  were  always  friendly,  and 
to  whom  they  were  able  to  send  the  goods  the  moment  the  way  was 
established  through  Archangel.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Allies 
ever  received  any  goods  whatsoever  from  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  succeed  in  shipping  anything  up  to  the 
Murnian  coast  on  the  new  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  At  what  time? 

Senator  Nelson.  Lately ;  within  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  cooperative  association  was  able  to  ship  the 
goods  only  through  Archangel,  because  the  goods  were  brought  there 
to  Archangel  and  not  to  Murmansk,  and  there  are  still  some  goods 
there  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Allies. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  these  cooperative  societies  been 
in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  cooperative  societies  in  Russia  were  first 
founded  in  1870,  but  were  persecuted  under  the  Czar's  government. 
The  cooperative  organizations  of  Russia  are  purely  economic  insti- 
tutions, which  do  not  pursue  any  political  ends.  Being  democratic 
institutions  the  cooperative  societies  were  persecuted  under  the  Czar's 
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government,  and  their  activity  was  greatly  impeded.  After  the  over- 
throw of  autocracy  under  the  provisonal  government,  the  cooperative 
movement  got  a  chance  to  develop  freely.  The  AU-Kussian  Con- 
gress of  Cooperatives  which  took  place  in  April,  1917,  sent  its  most 
distinguished  representatives,  Selheim,  Korobov,  and  Kulyshny,  to 
lend  economic  assistance  to  the  government  of  Kerensky,  as  as- 
sistant secretaries  of  the  secretary  of  food  supply.  During  the  entire 
existence  of  the  provisional  government,  the  cooperative  association 
lent  it  its  full  support.  In  all  congresses  their  representatives  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  the  constitutent  assembly.  The  last 
assembly  of  the  cooperative  associations  took  place  in  May,  1918, 
and  durmg  that  meeting  the  association  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  the  constituent  assembly.  Previously  to  the  convocation  of  the 
assembly  they  supported  the  Soviets  of  peasant  deputies,  which  had 
as  their  object  the  creation  of  the  rule  of  the  people  in  Bussia,  that 
is,  the  election  of  a  constituent  assembly  of  zemstvos  and  municipal 
institutions  upon  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  direct  secret 
and  equal  ballots.  To  this  end  they  appropriated  about  1,000,000 
rubles.  The  local  Soviets  of  peasant  deputies  also  supported  the 
cooperative  movement.  The  cooperatives  supported  them  because 
they  considered  the  Soviets  only  temporary  institutions,  pending  the 
election  to  the  constituent  assembly.  I  desire  to  emphasize  that  the 
cooperative  societies  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  Central  Association  of 
Cooperatives,  are  not  political  institutions,  that' they  exist  entirely  for 
economic  purposes,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  supported  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kerensky  and  the  Soviets  at  that  time,  and  the  coopera- 
tive societies  maintained  at  that  time  that  the  convocation  of  the 
constituent  assembly  was  imperative  for  the  welfare  of  the  Russian 
people. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  carries  you  down  to  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment. I  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  experience  of  the  coopera- 
tive societies  under  the  Bolsheviki  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
which  came  into  power  in  Novemter,  1917.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment got  into  power,  if  I  recollect  aright,  in  March,  1917  ? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Xelson.  And  in  November  what  we  call  the  Bolshevik 
government  came  into  power  under  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  You  car- 
ried this  under  the  Kerensky  government.  I  want  to  know  what  the 
experience  of  the  cooperatives, has  been  under  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  will  touch  upon  that  subject  now.  There 
seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  Soviets  are  an  organization  charac- 
teristic of  Russia;  but  in  the  same  manner  some  people  previously 
to  this  time  thought  that  autocracy  was  also  a  characteristic  of  the 
people  in  Russia.  The  cooperatives  do  not  uphold  that  opinion.  No 
one  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  had  any  part  in  the  cooperative  move-^ 
ment  of  Russia.  They  consider  all  peasants  bourgeoisie  except  the* 
peasant  farm  hands.  That  is  the  theory  of  Marx.  Under  the  provi- 
sional government  they  took  a  stand  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
of  the  cooperative  associations.  After  accession  to  power  Lenine 
decided  immediately  to  nationalize  all  cooperative  societies,  just  as 
all  bourgeois  enterprises  were  nationalized  at  that  time.  The  fear 
that  all  peasants  will  rise  against  the  Bolsheviki  prevented  the  enact- 
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ment  of  that  measure.    For  the  same  reason — of  fear — ^the  national- 
ization has  not  been  accomplished,  even  to  this  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand  it,  they  planned  to  nationalize 
the  cooperative  societies,  but  have  not  dared  to  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  fear  of  antagonizing  the  peasants! 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  drift  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Therefore  the  counselors  of  Lenine  decided  to 
fight  cooperation  gradually.  This  is  the  reason  why  Lenine's  plan 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Cooperation  is  encountering  great 
difficulties.  Executive  officers  of  its  central  organizations  have  been 
arrested,  and  some  of  them  shot.  Thus,  in  June,  1918,  Krylov,  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  People's  Bank,  was  arrested  'in  Moscow,  and  in 
October,  1918,  Korobov  and  Berkenheim,  of  the  Central  Association 
of  Consumers  Societies,  were  also  arrested  in  the  same  city.  Some 
members  were  forced  to  emigrate.  In  Perm,  in  May,  1918,  Neusy- 
chin,  an  executive  officer  of  the  cooperative  union,  was  traitorously 
shot  and  his  assassin  was  not  apprehended.  The  violence  done  to 
provincial  members  of  the  association  was  beyond  words.  In  Vo- 
logda, in  August,  1918,  Delarov  and  Kostian,  two  respected  mem- 
bers, were  arrested.  December  6,  1918,  the  People's  Bank  was 
nationalized,  regardless  of  the  protests  of  its  members,  1,500  of  whom 
arrived  from  all  cities  to  save  their  pet  institution  and  to  defend  their 
rights. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  that  as  the  Czar's  regime  was 
unable  to  destroy  cooperation  in  Bussia,  so  the  Bolshevik  regime 
will  also  be  unable  to  do  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  was  the  People's'  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  the  People's  Bank  the  agency  of  the  co- 
operative societies?    Was  it  through  that  bank  that  they  operated? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes ;  that  was  the  bank  of  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties quite  exclusively,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  had  not  been 
nationalized  during  a  whole  year. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  attempted  to  nationalize  it,  did  they  not? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  They  made  that  attempt,  but  they  were  afraid  that 
the  peasants  would  not  forgive  such  an  act  of  nationalization  of  their 
bank.  Many  were  arrested  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  counter-revolutionary  activities.  I  myself  was  witness  of 
such  cases  in  May  and  June  in  the  government  of  Yaroslav. 

The  property  of  the  cooperative  societies  is  often  requisitioned  or 
even  plundered.  Thus,  in  Moscow  the  office  of  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Consumers'  Societies  was  twice  broken  into.  The  second  time, 
about  7  o'clock  p.  m.  in  August,  1918,  a  band  of  armed  men  entered 
the  office,  forced  the  safe,  took  the  money — about  5,000,000  rubles, 
and  disappeared.    No  one  was  apprehended. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  these  armed  men  what  they  commonly  call 
the  Red  Guard  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  They  were  armed  men  who  came  in  automobiles, 
but  no  one  knows  who  they  were ;  but  the  allowance  to  use  automo- 
biles is  given  only  to  the  Red  Guards  and  to  the  Bolsheviki. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  during  the  daytime  that  this  robbery 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  At  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

Senator  iStermng.  Was  it  yet  daylight? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  it  was  still  daylight;  but  the  office  was 
closed.  Such  cases  of  burglary  happen  so  often  within  govern- 
mental institutions  themselves  under  tne  Bolshevist  regime  that  they 
cause  no  surprise  any  more.  In  April,  1918,  I  heard  public  state- 
ments of  common  people  concerning  the  burglary  of  several  hundred 
thousand  rubles  from  the  treasury  of  the  Soviet  of  Yaroslav.  The  rea- 
soning of  the  citizens  was  simple.  Either  the  membere  of  the  Soviets 
themselves  were  the  thieves,  or  they  staged  the  whole  affair  to  cover 
up  embezzlement. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  way  is  Yaroslav  from  Moscow — in  what 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Southeast  from  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  on  the  Don  River  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  On  the  Volga. 

It  is  natural  that  under  these  circumstances  the  cooperative  move- 
ment is  anti-Bolshevist. 

The  main  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Bolshevism  tries  to 
kill  cooperation.  If  the  latter  becomes  nationalized  in  accordance 
with  Lenine's  scheme,  then  its  influence  as  a  democratic  and  free 
organization  in  the  service  of  the  laboring  population  will  be  nulli- 
fied. I  wish  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  would  result  in 
this  country  if  the  Government  should  decide  to  nationalize  coopera- 
tion in  America. 

The  second  reason  lies  in  the  disorganization  of  all  economic  life. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  cooperatives  are  unable  to  act  independ- 
ently. 

Owing  to  the  nationalization  of  production  the  cooperatives  can 
not  get  the  necessary  goods.  Owing  to  the  nationalization  of  ex- 
ports the  cooperatives  are  prevented  from  exporting  their  products. 
Owing  to  the  civil  war  all  over  Russia  and  to  the  disorganization  of 
transportation  the  cooperatives  are  unable  to  furnish  their  members 
even  with  a  minimum  of  goods.  In  order  to  renew  the  exchange  of 
goods  with  the  allies,  to  renew  trade,  the  nationalization  of  the  co- 
operative societies  in  Russia  w^ould  have  to  be  first  abolished.  It 
was  impossible  to  maintain  trade  with  the  allies  because  the  goods 
on  arrival  in  Archangel  at  that  time  were  being  requisitioned  by  the 
Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  before  the  allies  got  possession  of  Arch- 
angel ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Equally  the  cooperatives  situated  in  the  regions  under  Bolshevist 
rule  can  not  import  goods,  because  all  freight  is  requisitioned  by  the 
Soviet  government.  The  economic  disorganization  is  so  evident 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  it.  I  am  going 
merely  to  give  examples  wliich  I  personally  have  witnessed.  I  have 
dwelt  on  the  cooperative  movement  in  Russia  to  show  what  it  meant 
for  Russia,  and  now  I  am  going  to  show  to  you  the  economic  dis- 
organization which  resulted  from  the  Bolshevist  rule  over  Russia. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Before  you  proceed  there  is  one  question  that 
occurs  to  me.  Are  these  cooperative  societies  mere  buying  and  sell- 
ing organizations ;  that  is,  on  the  one  hand  selling  and  on  the  other 
hand  buying,  or  are  they  producing  organizations?  For  instance,^ 
do  they  manufacture  the  goods  they  sell?  •  Are  they  producers  in. 
any  sense  or  not? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  majority  of  the  flour  mills  in  Russia  belong 
to  the  cooperation,  but  the  production  of  goods  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumers'  league  of  Russia.  In  the  case  of  flax  the  cooper- 
atives buy  lip  and  sell  it  as  it  comes  into  their  hands. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand  you  then,  aside  from  the  milling 
industry  these  cooperative  societies  are  mainly  what  you  would  call 
buying  and  selling  organizations?    They  buy  goods  and  sell  goods? 

Mr.  JIartiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  so.  In  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, after  the  collapse  of  the  Bolshevist  power,  the  total  quantity 
of  dark  bread  with  substitutes  amounted  only  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
per  head  per  day  for  the  duration  of  two  weeks.  If  flour  had  not 
been  shipped  by  the  allies  the  population  of  more  distant  regions  of 
the  northern  district  would  have  been  condemned  to  death  through 
starvation.  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  allies  who 
have  supplied  the  northern  Russian  population  with  bread  aind 
saved  them  from  death  by  starvation.  I  refuse  to  believe  all  those 
statements  which  are  to  the  effect  that  the  people  in  Russia  starved 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  allies. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  distance  from  Vologda  on  the  Si- 
berian Railway  to  Archangel? 

Mr.  Martiuhzine.  Approximately  1,000  versts. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  about  how  many  miles? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  About  750  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  Siberian  Railroad? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No;  that  is  the  railroad  between  Moscow  and 
Archangel. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  from  that  railroad  station  to  Vologda? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Neljson.  It  is  1,000  versts? 

Mr.  Martil^szine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  how  many  miles? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  About  750  miles. 

Senator  Nei^son.  Tliat  country  there  in  northern  Russia  north  of 
the  Siberian  Railway  up  to  Archangel  is  not  an  agricultural  country 
in  the  sense  that  southern  Russia  is.  It  is  mainly  a  country  inhabited 
by  lumbermen  and  fishermen,  is  it  not,  and  there  is  not  much  farm- 
ing in  that  section  of  country,  is  there? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Mostlv  lumbering  and  fishing,  and  they  always 
need  grain. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  practically  now  the  only  food  they  get  there 
is  what  the  allies  furnish? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  They  have  received  some  food  besides  from 
Siberia  and  are  receiving  it  regularly  at  present,  by  way  of  the  sea. 

Meanwhile  in  Siberia  enormous  quantities  of  grain  were  stored,, 
left  over  f^'om  the  last  year  s  harvest,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  transporting  it  by  rail. 
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The  assertion  of  some  people  that  the  grain  could  not  reach  tho 
north  because  of  an  allied  blockade  is  not  founded  in  truth. 

Besides,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Bolshevist  regime  the  peas- 
ants refused  to  furnish  the  grain,  and  lack  of  bread  was  felt  in  Si- 
beria itself  in  such  cities  as  Omsk  and  Novo  Nikolaevsk  in  June,  1918. 
At  the  time  of  my  departure  from  Moscow,  toward  the  end  of  June, 
a  pud,  or  36  pounds  of  flour,  cost  300  rubles.  In  August  it  rose  to 
4()0  rubles,  and  one  was  able  to  get  it  only  through  the  so-called 
bagmen ;  that  is,  men  who  at  the  riak  of  being  shot  smuggled  through 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  poods  of  flour. 

Senator  Nelson.  State  for  the  record  how  much  a  ruble  amounts 
to  in  our  money. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  normal  times  a  ruble  costs  51  cents. 
Senator  Nelson.  In  our  money  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  normal  times.  Th^se  bagmen  whom  I  speak 
of  fill  the  trains.  They  travel  hundreds  of  miles  for  the  treasure 
which  the  black  bread  with  substitutes  represents  in  the  soviet  re- 
public. I  saw  many  old  men  and  women  in  the  villages  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Yaroslav  and  Kostroma  returning  home  empty  handed, 
because  the  Red  Guard  had  robbed  them  on  their  way  or  because  they 
were  forced  by  the  civil  war  to  leave  the  purchased  flour  behind.  I 
have  seen  10  and  12  year  old  children  of  intellectuals  who  ti-aveled 
600  versts  (400  miles)  for  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  who  were 
happy  if  they  were  able  to  bring  the  potatoes  home.  This  was  ia 
June,  1918. 

I  consider  the  reports  true  which  are  brought  by  men  who  left 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  in  November  and  December,  1918,  to  the 
effect  that  death  from  starvation  is  already  of  common  occurrence  in 
soviet  Bussia.  Thus  the  distinguished  professor  Lappo-Danilewski 
And  the  great  painter  Repin  have  succumbed  to  starvation. 

But  if  we  speak  of  a  shortage  in  bread,  other  articles  of  food  can 
not  be  purchased  for  any  price.  Thus,  the  rural  population -of  the 
government  of  Yaroslav  used  molasses  instead  of  sugar  in  June  of 
last  year  to  the  amount  of  only  one-quarter  of  a  pound  per  person  per 
month,  and  that  very  irregularly.  In  the  central  government  the 
price  for  milk  and  butter  was  exorbitant  and  their  quantity  exceed- 
ingly small. 

The  nationalization  of  industry  has  paralyzed  the  majority  of 
factories  and  plants.  Thus,  the  prosperous  flax  industry  of  Russia 
had  to  cut  its  business  in  half  in  June,  1918.  In  the  autumn  of  1918 
in  Ivanov-Vosnesensk,  which  is  called  the  Russian  Manchester,  the 
Soviet  government,  according  to  official  data,  has  ordered  54  factories 
to  be  closed  for  lack  of  raw  materials,  while  in  the  western  district 
of  Moscow  only  3  per  cent  of  factories  were  in  operation.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  I  am  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  flax  in- 
dustry in  Russia,  and  that  the  peasants  are  not  going  to  sow  any  flax 
this  year  because  there  is  no  buyer  left  any  more  for  it.  Yet  the 
Russian  flax  industry  is  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  this 
country. 

The  most  important  branches  of  industry  have  to  reduce  their 
operations  to  a  minimum  or  to  close  temporarily  because  of  complete 
chaos  which  resulted  from  the  control  of  inaustries  by  workmen, 
from  lack  of  raw  materials,  lack  of  credit,  and  lack  of  organization  in 
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the  distribution  of  raw  material.  Here  is  one  example  of  what  this 
control  of  industries  by  workmen  means.  In  Yaroslav  the  coopera- 
tive association  purchased  a  large  plant  of  agricultural  machines 
which  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  turn  out  300,000  plows  annually. 
The  director  appointed  to  run  this  plant  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  counterrevolutionary  activity.  Productivity  fell  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  March,  1918,  the  plant  had  to  close.  The  workmen  refused 
to  work,  and  the  managers  were  helpless.  But  to  close  the  plant  they 
had  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  workers  themselves.  After  many 
interviews  with  Lenine  and  a  bribe  to  the  Bolshevik  commissioner, 
the  permission  to  close  the  plant  was  granted  on  condition  of  an 
advance  payment  of  two  months'  wages  to  all  workers.  But  at  the 
time  of  this  settlement  the  workers  threatened  to  return  in  two 
months  and  to  demand  their  reinstallation  in  the  plant. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  examples  of  what  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions had  to  undergo  because  the  Bolsheviki  attempted,  but  did  not 
dare  quite  to  destroy  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  was  a  case  where  the  cooperative  association 
had  taken  over  this  factory  and  were  manufacturing  plows,  was  it? 
Mr.  Martiuszikb.  Yes;  that  was  the  case.     They  paid  1,100,000 
rubles  for  the  Dlant. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  capacity  of  it  in  normal  times? 
How  many  plows  could  they  turn  out  a  year? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  factory  was  really  for  the  building  of  small 
machines,  and  when  it  was  bought  it  was  to  be  rebuilt  so  as  to  be  able 
to  produce  300,000  plows  a  year. 

Trade  is  in  a  still  worse  condition.  Respected  firms  were  forced 
to  suspend  their  business.  Extraordinary  speculation  developed  in 
consequence.  Transportation  has  reached  the  limit  of  disorganiza- 
tion. Shipping  of  freight  on  the  Volga,  Oka,  and  other  rivers  had 
practically  gone  out  of  existence  in  1918.  Railway  transportation 
showed  a  complete  collapse. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  usurped  the  power  against  the  will  of  the 
majority  represented  in  the  All-Russian  Soviet  of  Workers,  Soldiers, 
and  Peasant  Deputies.  Soviets  and  local  organs  of  self-government 
not  subservient  to  the  Bolsheviks  were  suspended. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  relation  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Russian  democracy.  I  wish  to  show  whether  it  is  true  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  a  following  of  93  per  cent  of  the  Russian  population. 

The  majority  in  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Peasant  Deputies  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  turning  over  all  power  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  at  the  end  of  December,  1918.  Their  executive 
committee  was  then  dismissed  by  a  decree  of  the  people's  commis- 
sioners after  the  disbursal  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  the  same 
manner,  whenever  local  Soviets  had  an  anti-Bolshevist  majority,  they 
were  dismissed,  as  in  the  case  of  Tambor,  Nishni-Novgorod,  Zlatouts, 
and  other  cities.  All  this  shows  that  the  soviet  regime  is  antidemo- 
cratic. I  myself  was  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  majority 
of  those  present  in  that  congress  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  convocation  of  a  constituent  assembly.    After  that  these  things 

happened. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  the  Bolsheviki  ever  called  together  a  really 
constituent  assembly  in  Russia — a  representative  body  of  the  whole 
country? 
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Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  Bolsheviki  called  a  Constituent  Assembly 
on  the  6th  of  January.  When  they  saw  that  the  Bolsheviki  them- 
selves had  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  vote  in  that  assembly  they  then 
dispersed  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  dispersed  it? 

Mr.  Marthtszine.  The  council  of  the  commissaries,  without  any 
consent  or  without  even  asking  the  permission  of  the  All-Russian 
Soviet,  made  that  decree  closing  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszi>'e.  That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  Neuson.  They  have  never  had  any  since,  have  they? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No  ;  none.    That  was  the  last. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  last  one  they  had  was  closed  by  this  com- 
missary organization? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  By  the  council  of  the  people's  commissary. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  l^etrograd  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  After  having  closed  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly they  reported  the  action  taken  to  the  AU-Eussian  Soviet,  ask- 
ing that  body  to  confirm  their  action.  Previous  to  that  they  dis- 
persed all  the  Soviets  of  the  peasants  where  the  majority  was  in  favor 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  closed  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  Some  statements  have  been  made  that  the 
Bolshevik  government  is  subject  to  the  control  of  a  decision  of  the 
Soviets,  but  these  examples  show  that  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and 
that  after  the  action  of  the  government  that  they  want,  they  ask 
the  consent  of  the  soviet.  All  this  shows  that  the  soviet  regime  is 
antidemocratic. 

The  soviet  government,  after  October,  1918,  promised  the  imme- 
diate convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  particularly  accused  of  being  slow  in  doing  it.  But 
since  the  Bolsheviki  receives  only  one-quarter  of  the  votes  in  the 
elections  to  the  constituent  assembly  the  latter  was  declared  pro- 
rogued by  decree  of  the  people's  commissioners,  January  5,  1918. 
This  order  was  not  only  illegal  in  its  essence,  but  absolutely  un- 
democratic and  antidemocratic.  I  ask  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee to  judge  for  themselves  whether  under  these  circumstances 
the  Bolshevik  government  may  be  considered  to  be  a  democratic 
government. 

The  election  to  the  constituent  assembly  took  place  in  accordance 
with  just  laws,  which  in  my  opinion  are  perhaps  the  best  laws  in 
the  world,  and  these  elections  took  place  at  the  time  when  the 
Bolsheviki  had  been  already  in  power.  Of  the  36,000,000  votes  cast 
in  these  elections  20,000,000  belong  to  peasants  and  social  revolution- 
ists, while  only  9,000,000  supported  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  revolutionary  socialists? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion 
no  election  which  took  place  after  the  dispersal  of  the  constituent 
assembly  can  as  clearly  show  thd  real  proportion  of  strength  of  the 
political  parties  and  the  sentiment  in  Eussia.  I  will  only  believe 
that  the  Bolsheviki  have  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  behind 
them  if  new  elections  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  same  laws  under 
which  the  elections  to  the  first  constituent  assembly  took  place.   With 
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the  exception  of  two  or  three  cities,  in  the  rest  of  Russia  before  the 
JBolshevik  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government,  all  local  and 
municipal  elections  showed  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  the  minority. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  possible  to  hold  a  fair  election  now  under 
the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Such  elections  would  not  be  possible,  because 
the  Bolsheviki  arrest  and  shoot  a  number  of  men  who  take  part  in 
such  elections,  even  to  local  committees  or  in  municipal  elections. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  shoot  those  who  are  opposed  to  them? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  In  the  absence  of  any  guaranty  of  free 
elections  no  fair  elections  can  take  place  in  Russia. 

Having  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  the  elective  ri^ht,  the 
soviet  government  announced  the  distatorship  of  the  proletariat.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  Russia,  where  the  proletariat  forms  a  small 
fraction  of  the  entire  population,  an  insignificant  minority  enjoys 
the  right  of  voting.  In  elections  to  the  Soviets  in  cities,  workers  in 
factories  and  plants  are  alone  casting  their  votes,  and  the  election 
is  indirect  and  often  open.  Measures  of  terror  are  being  used  against 
elements  opposed  to  Bolshevism. 

Thus  in  May,  1918,  during  the  elections  in  Moscow,  orators  op- 
posed to  Bolshevism  were  arrested  at  nxpetings,  threatened  with  vio- 
lence, and  violence  was  committed  on  the  voters  at  the  elections. 
Elections  in  villages  often  took  place  without  any  lists,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  last  educated  portion  of  the  population  taking  part  in 
them.  In  consequence  the  peasants  are  not  able  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence over  the  soviet  government.  Already  in  the  spring  of  1918  con- 
tinual civil  war  raged  in  the  provinces,  often  combined  with  mass 
execution.  Here  are  some  facts:  In  the  city  of  Soligalich,  of  the 
government  of  Rostrona,  the  soviet  was  overthrown  in  February, 
1918.  A  punitive  expedition  was  sent  and  some  ten  men  of  the  local 
intellectuals  were  shot.  In  the  city  of  Biely,  of  the  government  of 
Smolensk,  the  soviet  was  also  overthrown.  Near  Moscow  in  a  small 
city  members  of  the  local  soviet  were  burned  in  the  house  by  the  in- 
furiated mob.  In  Sychenky,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  after 
the  murder  of  respectable  citizens  by  the  Red  Army,  the  soviet  fled. 
In  May,  1918,  the  civil  war  assumed  an  elemental  character.  All 
lands  along  the  Volga,  in  Siberia  and  North  Russia,  were  in  the 
throes  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  west  and  the  Caucasus,  Germans  were 
in  control,  the  Germans  with  whom  Bolshevists  made  the  dishonor- 
able peace  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

Statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  elections  to  the  Soviets 
in  Russia  supposedly  are  better  and  fairer  than  elections  in  any 
other  country,  but  according  to  my  judgment,  and  I  want  to  eni- 
phasize  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Russian  peasant,  if  elections 
m  Russia  were  conducted  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  in  this  coun- 
try, I  would  consider  Russia  a  happy  country. 

All  the  guarantees  of  freedom  have  been  abrogated  in  Bolshevist 
Russia.  All  non-Bolshevist  papers  have  been  suppressed  without 
trial  or  investigation.  This  refers  to  the  last  part  of  June,  1918, 
when  the  terror  of  the  Bolshevists  was  particulraly  on  the  increase. 
Only  such  meetings  and  unions  are  permitted  as  are  acceptable  to 
the  Bolsheviki.  Other  meetings  are  forbidden  and  the  participants 
arrested.    Thus  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1918,  in  Moscow,  mem- 
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bers  of  the  congress  of  the  social  revolutionary  party  were  arrested. 
Kepresentatives  of  the  factory  and  plant  conference  of  the  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  region  were  also  arrested,  the  Soviet  of  Soldier's  and 

Peasants'  Deputies  of  Murmansk 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  ? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.    Having  decided  that  it  would  once  more 
like  to  join  the  allies,  a  decree  of  Bolsheviki  and  an  order  was  pro- 
mulgated to  shoot  the  president  of  that  soviet. 

Endless  cases  could  be  adduced  as  evidence.  Of  men  known  to 
me  personally  the  following  were  shot  in  July  on  suspicion  of  coun- 
ter revolution:  Mr.  Turba,  Dr.  Suchetia,  member  of  the  Archangel 
board  of  aldermen ;  Pagilove,  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
party  of  the  social  revolutionists ;  the  worker  Peterkin,  and  others. 

There  are  no  definite  data  for  the  number  of  victims  shot  by  the 
Bolshevik  authorities.  Such  data  are  not  being  published.  Yet  here 
are  examples :  According  to  official  communication  of  the  Petrograd 
extraordinary  commission  under  date  of  October  28,  6,220  men  were 
arrested,  800  of  whom  were  shot. 
Senator  Nelson.  That  is  last  October? 

Mr.  Martiuszine,  Last  October.  After  the  assassination  of  Com- 
missar Uritzky,  in  Petrogi-ad,  1,500  men  were  arrested,  512  of  whom 
were  shot,  including  10  social  revolutionists.  In  Moscow  were  ar- 
rested about  800  men,  but  the  number  of  those  shot  is  not  known. 
This  is  the  deposition  made  by  the  member  of  the  court  assembly, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Trupp. 

In  Yaroslav,  in  July,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  more 
than  300  men  were  shot.  This  is  my  own  information.  In  Boris- 
oglyebsk  nine  men  were  shot  for  the  organization  of  an  opposition 
to  the  soviet.  This  was  reported  on  the  16th  of  September  in  the 
northern  commune.  In  Astrakhan  18  men  were  shot  for  an  attempt 
at  rebellion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Astrakhan  is  on  the  Volga  River? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.    In  Perm  50  men  were  shot,  members  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  officers,  suspected  in  connection  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  Uritsky  in  Petrograd. 

According  to  witnesses,  prisoners  are  subjected  to  torture,  as  was 
the  case  with  Dora  Kaplan.    As  she  was,  in  consequence  of  this  tor- 
ture, incapable  of  appearing  before  the  high  tribunal,  she  was  shot  in 
the  extraordinary  commission. 
Senator  Overman.  Who  was  she? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  She  was  the  girl  who  tried  to  assassinate  Lenine. 
The  torture  was  conunitted  in  the  following  way:  They  were  not 
allowing  her  to  go  to  sleep.  She  was  kept  awake.  I  would  be  able 
to  produce  more  evidence  from  facts  showing  the  terror  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki, but  I  think  that  those  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to 
prove  my  contention  that  the  Bolsheviki  rule  by  terror. 

The  fact  that  the  Bolshevist  government  has  existed  now  for  more 
than  a  year  causes  some  to  consider  it  as  indicative  of  its  having  the 
support  of  the  majority.  To  this  we  ma;^  answer  that  aristocracy  in 
Russia  existed  more  than  300  years,  while  for  a  long  time  past  it 
found  support  only  in  a  very  small  following  of  nobility  and  bour- 
geoisie. 
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According  to  my  opinion  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  Bol- 
sheviki  having  held  out : 

First,  because  they  use  a  system  of  terror  on  a  gi'eater  scale  even 
than  did  the  Czar's  government. 

Secondly,  they  lead  a  small  portion  of  the  population  by  false 
promises  of  earthly  bliss. 

As  an  example,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  how  the  Bolsheviki  de- 
ceived the  peasants  with  promises  of  land.  The  moment  the  Bolshe- 
viki gained  power  they  passed  a  law,  promulgated  a  law,  which  they 
took  directly  from  the  decision  of  the  AU-Russian  Soviet  of  the 
Peasants'  Deputies.  This  was  done  by  the  Soviet  of  Peasants  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  constituent  assembly  when  the  as- 
sembly would  meet.  Members  of  the  Soviet  of  Peasants'  Deputies 
hoped  to  submit  that  to  the  assembly,  so  that  it  would  be  promul- 
gated as  a  law  and  not  as  an  order,  as  was  done  in  this  case.  Those 
who  maintain  that  the  Bolsheviki  gave  the  land  to  the  peasants  do 
not  say  the  truth.  Under  the  provisional  government,  before  the 
Bolshevik  government,  all  land  was  turned  over  to  special  agricul- 
tural committees.  The  committees  had  to  establish  control  over  all 
the  land  and  see  to  it  that  this  control  was  maintained. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  under  the  Kerensky  government? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  was  still  under  Kerensky.  I  want  to 
make  this  further  statement  that  you  will  imderstand  thut  the  mere 
publication  of  a  decree  without  its  being  accepted  by  any  constituent 
assembly  or  other  legislative  body  does  not  mean  really  that  the 
nationalization  has  been  accomplished. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  simply  promises  without  ever  carrying 
them  out? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Merely  promises,  and  the  agrarian  problem  in 
Russia  promises  at  this  time  to  remain  just  as  much  unsolved  as  it 
ever  was  before. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Martiuszine,  you  have  stated  that  you  are 
the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  your  grandfather  was  a  serf? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  * 

Senator  Neuson.  Have  you  lived  in  what  they  call  the  mir  ?  Have 
you  and  your  family  Uvea  in  the  Russian  mir? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  please  describe  what  a  mir  is? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  have  lived  in  the  mir,  and  I  am  at  present 
still  a  member  of  it.  I  am  the  owner  of  approximately  1  acre  of 
land.  Every  12  years  the  land  is  being  redivided  and  reappor- 
tioned. 

Senator  Nelson.  Before  you  go  into  that,  the  land  belongs  to  the 
mir,  to  the  community,  and  not  to  the  individual  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  it  belongs  to  the  community  and  not  to 
the  individual. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  officials  of  the  community  assign  it  to 
the  peasants,  to  each  his  piece  that  he  can  work? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes ;  that  is  so ;  but  the  rules  under  which  the 
land  is  divided  are  different,  depending  upon  the  district  in  which 
the  land  is  situated. 

Senator  Nelson.  Different  mirs. 
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Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  For  example,  in  the  community  to  which 
I  belong  the  land  is  being  apportioned  only  among  men ;  women  do 
not  get  any  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  some  communities,  some  mirs,  women  get 
land,  too,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  other  communities  women  do  get  land  appor- 
tioned to  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  land,  after  it  has  been  used  by  a  man  or 
a  woman  for  so  many  years,  is  reassigned  to  somebody  else,  and  they 
get  another  assignment  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  the  case.  There  is  a  reapportion- 
ment, and  it  may  come  into  other  hands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  under  the  Russian  mir  land  system,  the 
peasant  does  not  get  what  we  call  a  full  title  to  the  land  as  we  do  here 
m  America,  for  example,  but  gets  only  the  privilege  of  using  it  for  a 
limited  number  of  years  under  the  authority  of  the  mir  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  system  has  prevailed  ever  since  Alex- 
ander the  Second  released  the  serfs? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Some  peasants,  so-called  State  peasants,  have 
had  that  right  for  many  years  past.  But  those  who  were  serfs  of 
noblemen  have  had  that  right  only  since  the  liberation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Through  the  mir? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  Russia  not  all 
the  land  belongs  to  the  communities.  By  law,  before  the  revolution, 
the  land  that  was  owned  by  communities  was  reduced  to  about  30  per 
cent.  The  rest  of  the  land  became  private  property  in  the  same  way 
as  people  have  private  property  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  peasants  were  permitted  to  acquire  that  as 
private  property  i^n  small  quantities? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  That  was  a  law  passed  before  the  revolution, 
but  under  the  new  regime  all  this  has  again  been  repealed. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  all  now  property  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  the  Cossacks  had  a  different  land  system, 
did  they  not?    The  Cossacks  owned  their  own  land? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  They  owned  their  own  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Each  Cossack  individually? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  owned  that  because  of  the  military  serv- 
ice he  was  supposed  to  render? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Cossacks  are  settled  mainly  on  the  lower 
Don  and  Volga  Rivers? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  On  the  Don  and  the  Kuban  and  also  in  the 
south  of  Little  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  any  on  the  Kama? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  None.  On  the  Kama  the  mir  sy^stem  mostly 
prevails. 
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Senator  Nei^son.  That  is  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Vol^a? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  now,  does  the  mir  system  or  community 
system  prevail  in  Siberia,  too? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Both  systems  in  Siberia.  In  some  places  the 
mir  exists,  in  other  places  private  property. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  ask  you  this:  If  this  system  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  is  carried  out — ^nationalization  of  land  and  making  it  the 
property  of  the  state — ^if  that  is  carried  out  according  to  the  tech- 
nical decree,  would  it  not  divest  the  mirs  of  their  present  property, 
would  it  not  take  everything  away  from  them  as  well  as  the  private 
proprietors  and  from  the  church  and  from  the  government  and  what 
used  to  be  the  private  domain,  and  would  it  not  make  it  all  one  class 
of  lands,  the  lands  of  the  government  and  the  state  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  the  case;  and  the  lands  owned  by 
the  mir  will  also  become  then  nationalized. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  will  be  taken  away  from  the  mirs  like 
other  lands  and  become  the  property  of  the  state? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  It  may  be  that  that  land  will  be  all  taken  and 
reapportioned  again. 

Senator  Nelson.  Under  that  system  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Under  that  system ;  and  it  may  be  then  that  some 
land  will  be  added  in  some  cases  and  in  other  cases  the  land  will  be 
taken  away  from  the  mir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  go  a  step  further.  The  Bolshevik  land 
system  in  its  application  is  not  based  upon  the  idea  of  giving  the 
farmers  or  peasants  who  till  the  land  any  title  to  it;  I  mean  any 
ownership  in  it. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No  ;  no  title  whatever. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  simply  gives  him  the  use  of  what  they  can  till 
for  a  limited  time,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  tliat  is  the  case,  only  title  to  till  the  land 
for  a  given  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  must  he  assigned  to  them  under  this 
new  system  by  the  local  soviet,  must  it  not?  I  mean  under  the 
Bolshevik  plan  it  must  be  assigned  under  the  local  peasant  soviet? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  will  be  the  local  soviet. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  that  will  take  the  place  of  the 
old  community  mir  that  we  have  been  talking  about,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  not  only  in  that  one  case  of  the  redistribu- 
tion of  land,  but  also  in  all  other  cases  which  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  mir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  percentage  of  the  people  of  Russia  favor 
Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  only  indication  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  parties  in  Russia  is  in  the  election  to  the  constituent  assembly, 
and  any  judgment  as  to  the  support  that  the  Bolsheviki  find  in 
Russia  has  to  be  based  on  the  proportion  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
elections  to  that  assembly.  Since  that  time  no  elections  have  taken 
place  in  any  fair  way,  so  that  one  could  base  a  judgment. 

Neither  Lenine  nor  Trotzky  nor  any  of  the  other  members  of  the 
local  government  have  ever  tasen  any  interest  or  part  in  the  peasants' 
cooperative  societies  or  other  peasant  organizations. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Could  a  fair  distribution  of  the  land  be  ex- 
pected under  Bolshevik  government? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  No;  it  is  not  possible. 
Senator  Sterling.  Wliy  not? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Because  the  Bolshevik  government  introduces 
disorganization  into  the  village  itself,  maintaining  that  only  the  poor- 
est among  the  peasants  have  a  right  to  the  land ;  whereas  those  who 
have,  let  us  say  as  an  example,  a  cow,  are  already  bourgeois. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  not  their  disposition  be  to  distribute  only 
to  the  Bolsheviki  i 

Mr.  Marituszine.  Yes.  There  are  very  few  Bolsheviks  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  if  the  Bolsheviks  turn  over  all  the  land  only  to  Bolsheviks, 
the  only  result  will  be  that  they  would  create  a  new  sort  or  kind  of 
noblemen. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  most  of  the 
peasants  are  anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  mean  that  the  majority  of  peasants  are  anti- 
Bolshevik.  The  peasants  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  various  parties 
in  Russia,  but  they  hate  the  Bolsheviks  because  they  have  the  prac- 
tical evidence  of  their  rule. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  terror  among  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  As  an  example,  may  I  repeat  what  I  said  about 
the  peasant  cooperative  societies,  which  are  being  persecuted  by  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  peasant  Soviets  which  are  not  subservient  to  the 
Bolsheviki  are  being  closed.  When  peasants  go  to  the  Bolsheviki 
asking  for  bread,  for  that  reason  alone  they  are  sometimes  shot, 
because  the  Bolsheviks  can  not  supply  the  bread.  That  happened 
for  example  in  Yaroslav,  where  the  peasants  do  not  grow  gi^ain  but 
produce  flax  and  various  other  products.  On  March  15,  the  peas- 
ants belonging  to  the  village  from  which  I  myself  hail,  came  to  me 
and  made  this  statement,  that  the  Bolsheviki  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of  their  own  bread  so  as  to  appropriate  it  for  general  purposes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  the  soldiers  or  the  peasants  that 
return  from  the  army  do  with  their  munitions  and  guns  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  A  small  proportion  of  the  weapons  have  been 
brought  with  them  to  the  villages.  For  example,  in  the  village  in 
which  I  belong,  they  have  possession  of  20  rifles. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  any  effort  to  take  the  guns  and  mu- 
nitions away  from  them,  away  from  the  peasants  by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Marituszine.  I  do  not  know  that  in  this  particular  case  at  all, 
but  in  some  cases  it  has  happened  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  taken  the 
arms  from  the  peasants. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  they  supplied  with  ammunition? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  A  very  small  quantity,  only  in  those  cases  of 
which  I  have  just  been  speaking.  The  peasants  are  greatly  opposed 
to  the  requisitioning  of  grain,  and  I  think  they  are  not  going  to  sow 
grain  a  gi^eat  deal  the  coming  spring. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  the  Bolshevik  authorities  been  engaged  in 
commandeering  or  requisitioning  grain  from  the  peasants  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  that  been  going  on  to  a  considerable  extent? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  the  spring  of  this  past  year  this  was  not 
taking  place  in  any  great  proportion  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
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peasants  opposed  it  violently  in  every  case.  The  Bolsheviks  have 
equipped  a  spexiial  regiment  or  army  of  workmen,  and  armed  them 
with  rifles  and  proclamations.  That  army  was  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  requisitioning  grain  from  the  peasants. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  formed  an  army  of  proletariat  workmen 
and  armed  them  to  go  among  the  peasants  and  requisition  and  take 
the  wheat? 

Mr.  Martiuszine!  Yes,  sir.  At  that  time  there  were  no  noblemen, 
no  large  estate  owners  of  the  nobility  left  any  more  in  Russia,  and 
all  the  grain  that  there  was  was  belonging  to  the  peasants.  When 
ever  the  proclamation  had  no  effect  on  the  peasants,  the  rifles  were 
put  into  use. 

Senator  Xelson.  And  they  took  it  with  rifles.  They  did  not  pay 
for  it  then,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  They  were  paying  a  very  small  sum  of  money, 
which  was  far  below  the  actual  cost,  and  wherever  they  found  re- 
sistance they  took  the  grain  without  paying  for  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  starvation  over  there, 
and  if  so  what  is  the  extent  of  it? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  shortage  of  food 
in  central  Russia.  For  example,  my  wife  has  sent  me  a  letter  re- 
cently from  central  Russia  where  she  is  at  present,  stating  that  she 
had  to  pay  400  rubles  for  36  pounds  of  grain,  or  rye  flour,  whereas 
the  salary  which  I  receive  in  Russia  amounted  to  1,000  rubles  per 
month. 

Senator  Overman.  How  is  it  in  the  cities  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
as  to  starvation? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Moscow  or 
Petrograd,  but  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  cooperative  society  of  Moscow, 
has  just  arrived  in  this  country  who  left  Russia  in  December,  and 
if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  the 
information  from  him. 

Senator  Oa'erman.  How  do  the  people  in  your  section,  where  j^ou 
live  and  where  you  have  been,  feel  toward  intervention  by  the  allies? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  beg  first  permission  to  finish  my  statement 
here,  and  then  I  will  speak  about  the  question  of  intervention  in 
another  document,  which  I  have  prepared  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  According  to  my  information,  the  third  cause 
of  the  power  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  this :  That  the  ranks  of  their  op- 
ponents are  being  increased  by  reactionary  elements  who  desire  the 
reestablisliment  of  the  monarchy  in  Russia.  As  an  example,  the  over- 
throw, of  the  Siberian  government  by  Admiral  Kolchak  may  be 
mentioned.  According  to  my  opinion,  the  great  danger  of  Bolshev- 
ism itself  is  in  the  fact  that  it  prepares  again  the  soil  for  a  new  re- 
actionai-y  movement  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  A  restoration  of  the  old  regime? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

The  fourth  cause  or  reason  for  the  Bolsheviki  holding  out  is  be- 
cause they  use  to  their  own  advantage  the  policy  of  the  allies  in  re- 
gard to  Russia.  I  can  not  go  into  great  detail  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
allies  in  Russia.    I  merely  want  to  dwell  upon  the  question  as  it 
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developed  in  the  northern  part  of  Russia  from  August  2  to  November 
2,  1918.  Other  gentlemen  and  myself  were  responsible  for  the  over- 
throw, prepared  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  northern  Bussia, 
and  when  the  overthrow  was  accomplished  we  asked  the  allies  to 
send  us  troops  to  Archangel.  The  regiments  were  asked  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  the  eastern  front  to  fight  once  more  both  the 
Germans  and  the  Bolsheviki.  At  that  time  the  Bolsheviki  had  al- 
ready formed  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  German  ambassador 
^as  in  Moscow,  and  for  this  reason  the  allied  ambassadors  were  at 
that  time  in  the  city  of  Vologda,  and  before  Archangel  was  cleared 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  allied  ambassadors  were  obliged  to  leave  Vo- 
logda and  to  go  to  Murmansk. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Murmansk.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  the  al- 
lied ambassadors  were  asked  by  the  government  of  Archangel  to 
coir.e  to  Archangel  where  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  I  understand,  then,  that  the  allied  forces  are 
at  Archangel  at  the  invitation  of  the  people  and  the  authorities  of 
northern  Russia.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  a  correct  statement,  sir.  The 
understanding  was  that  the  army  of  the  northern  government  and 
of  the  Allies  should  join  and  take  possession  of  Vologda  and  Kotlas. 
There  were  great  supplies  which  were  left  in  Archangel  that  were 
sent  there  by  the  Allies,  and  these  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  who  had  taken  them  out  of  Archangel  to  Dvina,  and 
unfortunately  the  expectations  of  the  Russians  had  not  come  true. 

I  want  to  state  that  the  reasons  I  give  why  that  is  so  are  my  own 
personal  opinions,  but  I  am  able  to  give  support  to  my  opinions  by 
official  documents  which  are  in  my  possession.  The  chief  trouble 
was  that  the  Allies  were  able  to  send  only  a  small  number  of  soldiers 
at  first,  only  1,000  men.  Later,  American  soldiers  arrived  there. 
Their  number  is  probably  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  commit- 
tee. In  August  the  Bolsheviks  had  only  a  very  small  number  of 
soldiers,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  simple  to  take  possession  of 
that  region  and  to  establish  connection  with  Vologda.  But  there 
have  been  not  enough  soldiers  sent  by  the  Allies,  and  the  local  popu- 
lation is  very  sparse  in  that  region,  and  so  it  was  impossible  to 
accomplish  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  are  there  not  a  few  Italian  soldiers  and 
some  British  soldiers  there,  too,  and  some  Serbian  soldiers? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  There  were  only  Britishers  and  a  few  French 
soldiers,  but  neither  Italians  nor  Serbians. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  any  of  the  Russians  up  there  joined  this 
army,  any  of  the  Russians  formed  an  army  to  assist  the  Allies? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  there  have  been  Russians.  In  the  city  of 
Archangel  and  all  the  villages  Russian  regiments  have  been  formed. 
They  were  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  cooperating  with  the  Allies? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes:  thev  were  all  under  the  command  of  an 
allied  general. 

Another  trouble  existed  in  the  fact  that  the  allied  military  com- 
mand  began   to   interfere   with   the   internal   affairs   in    northern 
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Russia.  Instead  of  doing  nothing  but  attending  to  their  own  mili- 
tary side  of  aflFairs,  they  began  to  interfere  with  civil  aflFairs,  and 
then  appointed  a  military  governor  without  asking  the  consent  of 
the  civil  government  at  that  time.  They  have  introduced  a  military 
censorship,  which  at  the  same  time  became  a  political  censorship. 

Finally  several  members  of  the  allied  military  command  took 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  northern  government,  which  happened 
the  2d  of  September.  Capt.  Chaplin,  who  was  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Gen.  Poole,  the  British  general,  was  the  one  responsible 
for  this  overthrow  of  the  government.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  the  allied  ambassadors,  and  especially  Ambassador 
Francis,  took  a  hand  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Francis  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  new  government,  which  was  a  reactionary  government,  and 
Mr.  Francis  demanded  a  reinstatement  of  the  Tchaikowski  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  old  civil  anti-Bolshevik  government?   •  • 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  old  anti-Bolshevik  government. 
Senator  Sterling.  And  has  the  old  anti-Bolshevik  government 
been  reestablished  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Because  of  the  demand  made  by  Ambassador 
Francis,  who  was  supported  in  his  demand  by  the  allied  ambassadors, 
and  because  of  the  protests  of  the  local  population  which  arranged 
various  strikes  against  the  new  government,  the  government  of 
.Tchaikowski  was  reinstated  in  power. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  it  was  this  interference  upon  the  part  of 
the  military  authorities  with  the  old  government  that  made  the  dis- 
satisfaction, and  not  the  coming  of  the  army  itself? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  The  arrival  of  the  soldiers  themselves  of 
the  allied  and  American  soldiers  in  Archangel  was  welcomed  by  the 
entire  Russian  population,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  fact  that 
would  show  that  they  did  not  want  their  arrival.  Especially  the 
arrival  of  the  soldiers  was  appreciated  after  food  was  sent  there  to 
save  the  Russian  population  from  starvation. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  Bolshevik  army 
in  northern  Russia  is  made  up,  of  what  elements,  of  what  nation- 
alities? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  At  the  time  I  left  Russia  the  Bolshevik  army  in 
central  Russia  consisted  mostly  of  Letts,  and  of  sailors  of  various 
nationalities,  including  Russians. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  any  Chinamen  in  the  army  ? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  Those  who  took  part  in  varibds  encounters 
maintained  that  there  were  a  few  Chinamen  among  them.  At  the 
time  I  left  Russia  the  relations  between  the  Russian  covemment  and 
the  Allies  became  again  more  friendly,  because  Gen.  Poole  and 
Capt.  Kamp  went  away  on  leave  of  absence.  With  the  other  com- 
manders very  friendly  relations  were  at  once  established. 

Senator  Stermno.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  may  know  about 
the  Czecho-Slovak  movement,  or  the  movement  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  MABTrusziNB.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak movement  and  the  only  thing  I  know  about  that,  is-  from 
other  sources. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  jrour  understanding  that  they  were 
stopped  under  orders  from  Lenine  and  Trotsky  after  they  had  been 
given  permission  to  pass  through  Bussia  on  to  Vladivostok? 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  My  opinion  i?  to  the  effect  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks have  been  spread  and  stopped  in  various  localities  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enabling  the  soviet  governments  to  disarm  them 
whenever  it  would  be  possible.  I  would  like  to  have  permission  now 
to  finish  my  statement. 

Senator  Overman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Martixtszine.  I  think  that  the  question  of  Bolshevism  is  not 
merely  a  local,  Russian  question,  but  that  it  affects  the  whole  world. 
In  Russia  they  have  through  violence  destroyed  democracy,  and  it 
is  their  intention  to  do  the  same  in  all  other  countries.  I  myself 
was  working  together  with  Lenine  and  Trotsky  in  the  soviet  at  the 
time  when  both  Lenine  and  Trotsky  had  only  a  small  following  in  the 
soviet,  and  only  later  when  they  got  more  power  did  they  get  rid  of 
that  majoritj^.  And  now  that  they  use  nothing  but  violence,  by  means 
of  arms  against  the  Russian  people,  I  can  not  see  any  possibility  for 
the  Russian  people,  for  the  mass  of  them,  to  have  any  understand- 
ing whatsoever  with  the  Bolsheviki.  If  the  allies,  and  especially  the 
American  people,  want  to  give  help  to  the  Russian  people,  they  must 
give  help  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  give  help.  Do  you  mean  by  that  armed 
forces? 

Mr.  Martifszine.  Both  economic  and  military  help:  and  I  make 
the  statement  that  only  such  help  will  be  effective  as  is  given  with 
the  direct  statement  that  no  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Russia  will  take  place.  The  Russian  democracy  is  especially  anxious 
to  support  the  American  democracy,  which  has  shown  so  much  re- 
gard for  the  Russian  people.  I  was  personally  a  witness  at  meetings 
at  which  the  representatives  of  American  missions  stated  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  a  democratic  order  of  things,  such  as  could  be  estab- 
lished through  the  constituent  assembly,  and  if  the  Russian  people 
can  not  get  any  help  from  the  American  people  in  this  cause,  then 
they  do  not  need  the  help  of  any  other  people.  The  Russian  people 
are  going  to  fight  Bolshevism  with  the  same  determination  as  they 
have  been  fighting  czarism,  and  they  are  sure  that  the  American 
people  will  support  them  in  their  demands  to  gain  such  freedom  as 
the  American  people  themselves  have  attained. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  desire  this  help  in  order  that  order 
may  be  established  and  this  violence  stopped,  so  that  under  the 
constituent  assembly  they  may  form  a  true  democratic  government? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  The  Russian  democracy  does  not  want 
civil  war.  It  wants  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Russians  and 
the  convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  do  not  want  the  Bolshevik  system  of 
government  there,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  There  is  no  more  use  for  the  Bolshevik  order 
of  things  in  Russia  than  there  was  for  the  Czar's  regime,  and  you 
gentlemen  surely  are  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  kind  of  love  the  Rus- 
sian people  had  for  the  Czar's  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  more  love  for  this  government  of 
two  czars,  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  than  you  had  for  the  one  Czar, 
Nicholas ! 
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Mr.  Martiuszinb.  That  is  true,  and  I  express  the  belief  that  such 
people  as  Madam  Breshkovsky  and  Tchaikowski  represent  the  real 
desire  and  spirit  of  the  Russian  people.  I  am  quite  sure  that  both 
Madam  Breshkovsky  and  Tchaikowski  know  the  Russian  people 
much  better  than  Lenine,  who  to  the  last  moment  was  speaking  of 
the  peasants  as  of  bourgeoisie. 

Senator  Neuson.  You  think,  then,  that  Madam  Breshkovsky  and 
Tchaikowski  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  Russian  people — the 
great  mass  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  the  case.  They  represent  the  real 
desires  aqd  hopes  of  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people.  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questicms  that  you  desire 
to  put,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage I  am  unable  to  give  a  more  detailed  statement  than  I  have; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  being  a  Russian  myself  and  knowing  the 
Russing  language  and  coming  from  the  Russian  people  I  know  more 
about  Russia  than  do  those  who  go  to  Russia  for  only  a  short  time, 
without  true  knowledge  of  the  language,  think  they  can  quickly 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

Senator  Nemon.  What  do  you  think  are  the  purposes  of  Trotsky 
and  Lenine?    What  is  their  object? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  think  both  Lenine  and  Trotsky  are  fanatics, 
just  as  there  have  been  fanatics  in  religion  in  older  times,  and  that 
they  believe  they  have  to  destroy  everything  that  is  of  a  different 
opinion  from  theirs.  One  of  their  objects  is  that  they  want  to  over- 
throw all  governments  everywhere  and  to  introduce  a  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  throughout  the  world.  You  can  see  the  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship they  want  from  what  is  happening  in  Russia.  And  just  as 
Russia  ought  to  get  rid  of  this  regime  just  as  soon  as  it  can,  so  the 
other  countries  should  not  allow  the  establishment  of  a  similar  regime 
in  their  respective  countries. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  of  the  Slav  race? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  ani  a  Slav. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  Russian  Slav  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  A  Russian  Slav,  but  in  the  region  from  which  I 
come  in  former  times  there  was  a  great  deal  of  a  mixture  of  blood, 
and  that  is  expressed  in  my  face. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  a  Russian  Slav  and  not  a  Hebrew  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  am  a  Russian  Slav  and  not  a  Hebrew. 

Senator  Stkruno.  Did  you  know  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Duma 
at  the  time  of  the  March  revolution  in  1917? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Personally  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  what  you  know  of  them  or  have  heard  of 
them,  do  you  believe  that  they  were  sincere  in  trying  to  form  a  con- 
stituent assembly  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  I  believe  they  were  perfectly  sincere. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Col.  Robins  over  there  in 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  had  no  personal  interview  with  him,  but  I 
heard  of  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  hear  about  him  and  his  activities? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  heard  that  Col.  Robins  entered  into  certain 
agreements  with  the  Bolsheviki  at  the  time  when  the  American  am- 
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bassador,  Mr.  Francis  was  leading  a  distinctly  anti-Bolshevist  policy 
there. 

Senator  Xelson.  Please  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  understood  Col.  Robins  entered  into  some  kind 
of  relationship — that  he  entered  into  a  parley  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Entered  into  negotiations? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Negotiations  with  the  Bolshevists  at  the  time 
when  tlie  American  ambassador.  Mr.  Francis,  was  leading  an  anti- 
Bolshevist  policy  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Francis  was  anti-Bol- 
shevist? 

Senator  Sterling.  And  leading  a  policy  of  anti-Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  Col.  Robins  had  a  different  policy  from 
Ambassador  Francis  over  there.    Is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  It  looks  as  if  that  were  so,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  Col.  Robins  was  under  the  ambassador  or  whether  he  was 
receiving  special  instructions  from  the  Government  here. 

Senator  0\^rman.  You  said  you  served  as  a  representative  in  this 
great  congress  in  which  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  members.  Were 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  elected  to  that  assembly  as  you  were? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes ;  they  were  electee!  to  the  congress. 

Senator  Overman.  What  soviet  elected  them? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  was  a  member  of  the  soviet  of  peasant  depu- 
ties. Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  members  of  the  soviet  of  workers' 
deputies,  but  the  two  Soviets  had  joint  scsssions  for  the  consideration 
of  questions  which  affected  both  bodie.s. 

Senator  Oa^erman.  Was  Trotsky  known  as  a  working  nian? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  He  was  elected  by  working  men,  but  since  he 
went  to  Russia  from  this  country  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to 
know  better  than  I  do  what  he  was  doing  here. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  know  what  he  was  doing  over  there 
when  he  went  back  before  he  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No  ;  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
commissaries  at  present  in  Russia  came  from  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  the  officials  of  this 
Bolshevik  government  who  came  from  this  country,  who  were  here 
some  years  and  went  back  there  and  became  commissaries  and  held 
other  positions  there? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  know  of  several  of  that  kind  of  men  who 
came  from  this  country  to  Russia  and  then  became  commissaries  and 
members  of  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  those  men  who  came  from  here  in 
that  way  are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Russian  people,  and  that 
they  are  doing  them  any  good  in  this  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  There  is  a  Russian  proverb  that  some  friends 
are  more  dangerous  than  enemies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Some  friends  are  more  dangerous  than  enemies? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  this  class  of  men 
who  have  gone  from  here  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  think. 
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Senator  Overman.  What  kind  of  work  did  Trotsky  do  over  there? 
He  was  elected  as  a  workingman. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Before  coming  to  Russia  Mr.  Trotsky  was  con- 
tributinff  articles  to  certain  newspapers,  but  when  he  became  a  com- 
missary he  suppressed  such  newspapers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  the  Bolsheviki  suppressed  all  anti-Bolshe- 
vik newspapers? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  At  the  time  when  I  left  Russia  there  were  still 
a  few  anti-Bolshevist  newspaper  publishers,  but  after  July  the  news- 
papers were  suppressed. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  anti-Bolshevist  papers  were  suppressed? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  All  anti-Bolshevist  newspapers  were  suppressed. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  the  condition  now  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  so.  The  private  print- 
ing establishments  have  all  been  requisitioned  and  turned  over  to  the 
soviet. 

Senator  Nei;3on.^  That  is,  they  have  commandeered  and  requisi- 
tioned all  private  printing  shops  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Only  the  chief  ones,  not  all,  but  the  most  im- 
portant ones.  For  example,  in  Moscow,  the  printing  shop  of  the 
newspaper  Russkoe-Slovo  is  requisitioned.  It  is  a  large  paper  like 
the  New  York  Times,  and  "this  printing  shop  together  with  all  the 
paper  supply  was  turned  over  to  the  soviet  without  any  reimburse- 
ment whatever. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words  it  would  be  as  though  our  Gov- 
ernment would  take  possession  of  the  New  York  Times  and  of  its 
printing  establishment  and  all  its  supplies,  would  it? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  sir;  and  without  paying  for  it  either. 

Senator  Nelson.  Without  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  Bolshevik  method,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  they  mean  by  free  press  is  it? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  That  is  Trotsky*'s  idea  and  the  idea  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki of  free  press. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  ever  come  across  what  they  call  the 
Red  Guard?    Have  you  ever  seen  anv  of  them  in  operation? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  desire  to  know 
about  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  ever  seen  them,  and 
if  you  can  tell  us  what  kind  of  men  they  are  and  how  they  operate, 
and  what  they  have  been  doing  where  you  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  can  tell  you  about  the  Red  Guard  in  Moscow. 
In  Moscow  in  May  the  anarchists  took  possession  of  the  richest  pri- 
vate dwellings.  Thus  they  were  putting  into  effect  the  program  of 
the  Bolsheviks.  But  the  Bolsheviks  themselves  preferred  to  put  into 
operation  their  own  program,  so  on  one  day  they  surrounded  these 
dwellings  with  their  Ked  Guards  with  quicK-firing  guns  and  began 
bombarding  the  dwellings.  I  was  witness  of  one  case  in  a  street 
where  one  of  these  dwellings  was  taken  by  the  Red  Guard.  •  Fifteen 
of  the  anarchists  were  arrested.  After  that  all  the  furniture  in  that 
dwelling  was  removed,  and  taken  no  one  knows  where. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  Bolsheviki? 
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Mr.  Martiuszine.  By  the  Red  Guards  who  were  engaged  in  taking 
possession. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Did  the  officials  of  the  Red  Guard  take  pos- 
session of  the  building  and  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No,  they  did  not  take  possession  of  the  building 
itself.    Nothing  was  left  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  took  everything  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  they  took  everything  out  of  it.  Workers 
who  supported  the  Bolsheviki  made  statements  to  the  effect  that  an- 
archists act  more  fairly  than  the  Bolsheviki  themselves,  because 
they  leave  at  least  some  of  the  things  to  the  workers. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Bolsheviki  strip  everything? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  Red  Guards  t^ke  everything,  and  no  one 
knows  what  happens  to  the  things. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  the  Red  Guard  arrest  people  and  take  them 
to  jail,  nobody  knows  what  becomes  of  them,  ao  they? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Some  information  leaks  out ;,  but  in  many  cases 
the  people  arrested  are  liberated  only  after  bribery  has  been  paid 
to  the  authorities.  That  system  was  already  in  existence  under  the 
government  of  the  Czar  and  therefore  nobody  is  amazed  at  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  made  the  old  system  of  bribery  that  was 
in  operation  under  the  Czar  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nemon.  That  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Bolshe- 
vik government  and  the  old  government  of  the  Czar — ^bribery  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  much  killing  or  know  of  any  kill- 
ing over  there? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  have  made  some  statements  about  that,  but 
there  are  no  statistics  available. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  any  statements  about  that  here? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  have  already  stated  some  of  those  cases. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  that  an  American  who  has  been 
over  there  8  or  10  months  and  flitted  about  between  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  and  whose  main  duties  have  been  to  distribute  milk  and 
other  rations  among  the  people,  a  man  who  came  along  the  Siberian 
Railroad  without  taking  any  stop-over  ticket  at  any  point,  finally 
emerging  either  in  Korea  or  Vladivostok,  would  be  apt  to  know  the 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  Russian  peasants? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  think  such  a  gentleman  might  have  a  some- 
what better  idea  than  the  old  Czar's  bureaucrats  had,  but  only  a  very 
little  better. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  such  a  man  would  be  looking  at  the  Rus- 
sian people  through  the  eyes  of  the  Czar?  Is  that  what  you  mean 
to  say? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  He  would  form  an  idea  of  the  Russian  people 
only  as  a  bureaucrat  forms  an  idea  and  not  through  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Russian  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  would  have  no  better  understanding  of  the 
real  Russian  people  than  a  bureaucrat  would  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  In  other  words,  if  he  had  a  preconceived 
idea,  he  would  have  exactly  the  chance  to  find  support  for  that  pre- 
conceived idea,  without  finding  any  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  rather  personal  question. 
You  have  stated  that  your  grandfather  was  a  serf,  and  that  your 
father  was  a  peasant.  Do  you  consider  yourself  as  belonging  to  the 
class  of  Eussian  peasants  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Naturally,  I  consider  myself  a  peasant,  inas- 
much as  I  still  am  a  member  of  one  of  the  communes  or  mirs. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  an  acre  of  land  that  you  cultivate. 
I  believe  you  must  not  hire  anybody  to  help  you  to  cultivate  that, 
under  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Mr.  Marttuszine.  I  can  not  do  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  to  roll  up  your  shirt  sleeves  and  do  it 
yourself? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  My  father  and  brothers  are  now  engaged  in 
<:illing  the  soil. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  elected  by  your  own  soviet  to  the  gen- 
neral  meeting,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  was  elected  to  the  All-Russian  Assembly  of 
Peasants  which  took  place  on  the  l7th  of  May,  1917.  These  Soviets 
had  as  their  object  the  convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and 
the  participation  by  the  peasantry  in  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic regime  in  Russia,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  acknowled^  the 
sovereign  of  the  soviet  only  if  the  constituent  assembly  should  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  soviet,  if  it  should  decide  that  all  power  should 
be  given  to  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  you  mean  the  local  soviet? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  would  acknowledge  the  soviet  system,  the 
soviet  sovereignty  if  the  constituent  assembly  should  acknowledge  it. 
Then  I  would  bow  before  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  a  fair  election  to  the  constituent 
assembly  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  think  on  the  whole  the  elections  were  very  fair, 
and  perhaps  there  were  only  a  very  few  cases  where  they  were  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  refer  to  the  constituent  assembly  for  the  entire 
country.  You  have  said  that  election  was  very  fair,  for  that  .assembly 
that  the  Bolsheviki  dissolved. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  the  Bolsheviki  dissolve  that  assembly  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  By  force,  he  says. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  1  should  like  to  elaborate  my  statement  by  com- 
paring it  with  what  would  take  place  in  this  country  if  there  should 
be  formed  a  soviet  here,  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  willing  to  turn  over  their  power  to  the  soviet,  then  of  course 
the  people  would  be  submitting  tnemselves  to  that  power  but  not 
otherwise.  That  is  exactly  the  case  with  Russia.  If  this  constituent 
assembly  would  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  soviet,  then  I  would 
bow  before  it. 

Senator  Overman.  How  was  the  constituent  assembly  dissolved? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  was  taking  part  in  the  session  of  that  con- 
stituent assembly,  and  if  you  desire  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  was  it  dissolved? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  First  I  want  to  tell  what  was  happening  on 
that  day  in  Petrograd.  All  the  organizations  in  Petrograd  including 
the  soviet  of  the  peasant  assembly  wanted  to  make  a  demonstration 
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in  favor  of  the  assembly  and  to  go  to  express  their  pleasure  to  the 
assembly  itself,  to  make  a  demonstration  in  its  favor.  All  such 
demonstrations,  however,  had  been  forbidden  and  the  people  were 
dispersed  by  the  Red  Guard.  During  this  dispersal  several  people 
were  killed,  including  a  personal  acquaintance  of  mine,  the  soldier 
Ludvinov. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  the  constituent  assembly  itself  dispersed 
by  the  Red  Guards,  or  how  was  it  dispersed  or  dissolved? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  first  session  of  the  constituent  assembly 
closed  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  the  soldiers  on  duty  there 
made  the  statement  that  the  R^d  Guard  were  tired  and  wanted  to  go 
to  sleep,  and  that  if  they  would  not  close  their  session  they  would  be 
dispersed.  The  Bolsheviks  who  were  present  then  left  and  the  whole 
building  was  surrounded  by  soldiers. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  the  members  who  attended,  after 
the  building  was  surrounded  by  soldiers? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  This  took  place  late  in  the  night,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  not  being  anned,  did  not  want  to  make  any  re- 
sistance. There  was  such  a  noise  in  the  gallery  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  out  what  people  were  saying.  The  Bolsheviki  had 
their  own  supporters  in  the  galleries  who  were  making  the  noise^ 
whirling  and  yelling  so  that  they  did  not  allow  others  to  be  heard. 
When  the  president  of  the  assembly  told  them  that  they  should  not  do 
that',  and  that  if  they  persisted  in  making  a  noise  they  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  hall,  tney  yelled  back,  "  Just  try  it  and  you  will  see 
that  we  ar«  going  to  disperse  you."  As  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
the  session  under  those  circumstances  the  president  announced  a  re- 
cess at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  intention  of  reconvening^ 
again  in  the  morning.  Before  morning  the  Bolsheviki  passed  a 
decree  that  the  constituent  assembly  was  closed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Dissolved? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Dissolved,  and  since  then  they  have  allowed  no 
one  to  enter  the  building.  After  that  some  30  members  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  were  arrested. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  the  Bolshevik  soldiers  or  the  Red  Guards 
that  surrounded  that  building  during  the  night  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  There  had  been  Red  Guards,  but  mostly  Letts 
and  sailors. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  the  Kronstadt  fleet? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  From  the  Kronstadt  fleet. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  Letts? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  were  the  soldiers  they  had  that  surrounded 
the  constituent  assembly? 

Mr.  Marttuszinb.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  call 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Col.  Hurban,  the  military 
attache  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  legation,  has  presented  a  statement 
which  he  requests  to  be  incorporated  into  the  record  with  regard  to 
two  or  three  of  the  statements  made  by  Col.  Robins  this  morning  as 
to  the  official  act  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army.  In  this  statement  CoL 
Hurban  points  out  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  na- 
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tional  council  which  entered  into  the  agreement  with  the  Bolsheviki 
government  relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army. 
It  is  merely  a  statement  of  fact  replying  to  two  or  three  of  those 
statements  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  it  but  request 
that  it  be  put  into  the  record  in  justice  to  Col.  Hurban. 

Senator  Overman.  We  agreed  to  allow  him  to  make  a  statement 
and  it  may  go  in. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

In  the  interest  of  the  truth,  I  wish  to  correct  parts  of  the  statement  made 
by  Colonel  Robins  before  the  Overman  Senate  Committee. 

Colonel  Robins  sated :  "  The  Soviet  government  granted  free  passage  to  the 
Czechoslovaks  through  Archangel  and  Murmansk,  not  through  Siberia. 

This  is  incorrect.  The  Czechloslovak  National  Council,  of  which  I  was  a 
member  at  that  time,  made  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  government  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1918,  guaranteeing  the  passage  of  our  army  through  Siberia. 
We  desired  to  prove  our  neutrality  in  the  civil  war,  and  our  loyalty  to  the 
Soviet  as  the  de  facto  government  by  disarming  and  we  disarmed.  This  clr- 
•cumstance  is  the  best  proof  of  our  loyalty. 

Archangel  could  not  be  considered,  because  the  port  was  froaen  and  the 
northern  regions  could  not  feed  an  army  of  60,000  men.  Murmansk  could  not 
be  taken  Into  consideration,  because  the  Germans  were  80  versts  from  Petro- 
grad.  Finland  was  under- control  of  the  Germans,  and  it  was  a  strategic  im- 
possibility to  fight  our  way  through  on  the  Murman  railway.  More  than  this, 
the  Murman  railway  was  in  such  condition  that  it  would  have  required  about 
half  a  year  to  transport  60,000  men  over  It.  Besides,  the  Murman  railway  ran 
through  a  famine  region. 

Only  at  the  end  of  May,  as  the  head  of  our  army  had  reached  Vladivostok 
and  the  rear  was  in  the  region  of  Penza,  a  distance  of  more  than  6000  miles 
apart,  the  Soviet  government  proposed  that  part  of  our  army,  namely,  that 
which  was  west  of  Omsk,  should  be  directed  toward  Archangel.  At  this  time 
we  had  many  documentary  proofs  of  the  treachery  of  the  Soviet  government, 
and  it  has  been  unanimously  rejected  by  the  whole  army.    This  Is  the  truth. 

Colonel  Robins  stated:  "Trotzky*s  order  to  disarm  completely  the  Czecho- 
slovaks was  Issued  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  15,000  Czechoslovaks 
which  reached  Vladivostok  did  not  sail  but  started  to  go  back  to  fight  the 
Soviet  government." 

This  Is  incorrect.  At  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  government,  of  the  26th  of  March.  1918,  we  received  the  first  proof  of 
the  prepared  Bolsheviki  treachery,  provoked  by  the  pressure  of  the  Germans. 
The  commander  of  the  Bolsheviki  army  which  was  sent  to  Penza  to  disarm  us. 
(His  name  w^as  Cohan.  He  was  afterwards  killed. by  order  of  the  Penza 
Soviet)  communicated  with  us  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  plan  to  disarm 
us  and  deliver  us  to  the  Austrian  and  Germans.  He  stated  that  he  knew  we 
were  not  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet,  that  we  only  wanted  to  get  out  from  Russia. 
He  explained  that  the  Soviet  government  was  forced  to  act  In  this  way  be- 
cause it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  Commissioner  Tchlcherln  gave  an  order  to  the 
Siberian  Soviets  to  stop  our  trains,  and  to  let  pass  only  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners.  On  the  27th  of  May  our  trains  were  attacked  in  different  places — 
Penza,  Celjabinsk,  and  Irkutsk — by  order  of  Trotzky.  The  15,000  men  in 
Vladivostok  were  still  neutral;  and  three  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  Na- 
tional Council,  of  whom  I  was  one,  continued  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment in  Slbera  In  an  effort  to  stop  the  quarreling.  Only  as  Trotzky  arrested 
our  delegates  sent  to  Moscow  to  deal  with  him,  and  the  rear  trains  of  our 
army  were  attacked,  mainly  by  Germans  and  Magyars,  released"  prisoners 
armed  by  Soviets,  the  15,000  Czechoslovaks  in  Vladivostok  started  to  move 
westward  to  help  their  betrayed  brothers.  This  was  at  the  end  of  June.  This 
is  the  truth. 

Colonel  Robins.  In  his  statement  about  Czechoslovaks,  paid  words  of  tribute 
to  their  heroism  and  right  to  fight  against  Germany  and  Austria.  I  appreciate 
hf s  words ;  but  he  stated  also  that  **  everyone  is  stating  how  Bolshevls  are  ter- 
rorizing and  shooting  people,  but  nobody  says  anything  about  the  terror  caused 
by  the  Czechoslovaks  In  shooting  Bolshevlkts."*    With  all  firmness,  I  reject  this 
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general  accusation,  and  I  reject  the  comparison  with  the  Bolsheviki  tactics. 
The  Bolshevilsi  admit  terror  officially  as  a  weapon  against  their  adversaries. 
We  disclaim  any  terror. 

Colonel  Robins  must  know  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  Russian  Bolshe- 
vik Red  Guards  had  been  captured  and  disarmed  by  us,  but  were  not  punished 
nor  interned  in  camps,  but  released  to  go  home  to  make  their  peace  work. 

Colonel  Robins  must  know  that  after  disarming  the  Vladivostok  Soviet  troops 
we  not  only  let  them  go  home,  but  allowed  them  to  make  big  funeral  demon- 
strations for  the  Bolsheviki  killed  in  action,  and  we  released  from  prison  where 
he  was  held  as  a  hostage  the  Soviet  head,  Suchanow,  to  make  speeches  at  these 
funerals. 

Germans  and  Magyars  in  the  Red  Army  were  not  considered  by  us  as  fighters 
for  Russian  Soviets,  but  as  our  old  enemies. 

Everybody  who  has  been  in  this  war,  not  at  a  desk  but  in  places  where  human 
life  is  at  very  low  price,  knows  and  considers  it  natural  that  there  occur  dif- 
ferent atrocities  and  irregularities  made  mainly  by  small  groups  of  irresponsible 
people.  It  would  be  naive  and  academic  if  I  would  absolutely  deny  that  some 
of  our  soldiers  in  different  places  did  unlawful  things.  No  army  chief  can  deny 
this  of  his  army.  But  everything  was  done  by  our  command  and  our  volun- 
teer soldiers  themselves  to  avoid,  diminish,  and  punish  such  casea 

I  think  it  is  unjust  to  generalize  from  single  cases,  and  not  to  see  our  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  the  misled  Russian  people. 

The  above-mentioned  cases  illustrate  truthfully  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
Czechoslovak  army,  toward  the  Bolshevlkis. 

Colonel  Vladihib  S.  Hubban, 
Military  Attach^  of  the  Czechoslovak  Legation, 
Mabch  7,  1919. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Hatzel. 

TESTIM0F7  OF  HB.  PREDEBICK  E.  HATZEL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Hatzel,  where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  in  Bussia  recently  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  During  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  From  September,  1916,  to  the  16th  of  May,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  what  capacity  were  you  serving  in  Bussia  during 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  served  in  a  machine  shop  and  ammunition  shop  and 
also  in  the  service  of  the  Bed  Cross  under  Col.  Bobins. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  the  service  of  the  Bed  Cross,  what  was  your  ca- 
pacity ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  In  charge  of  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  warehouse  of  the  Bed  Cross? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  during  that  part  of  the  time  working  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  Bobins  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  secondly  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Wardwell? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now  to  disgress  just  a  moment.  You  heard  the  state- 
ment a  moment  ago  of  the  last  witness  with  regard  to  seizing  furni- 
ture and  the  looting  of  houses. 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Supplementing  that,  will  you  state  what  disposition 
was  made  by  the  government  of  the  furniture  that  was  taken  from 
those  houses  from  time  to  time,  as  you  saw  it  and  knew  it? 
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ilr.  Hatzkl.  During  the  time  mentioned,  in  Petrograd  the  Bol- 
shevists opened  commission  houses,  that  is,  stores  where  all  stolen 
goods  which  were  stolen  by  the  Red  Army  were  sold  back  to  the 
public  from  whom  they  were  stolen,  and  that  was  the  way  the  furni- 
ture and  all  sorts  of  articles  were  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  they  have  just  one  store  for  this,  or  many? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Many. 

Mr.  Humes.  To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, will  you  just  state  briefly  and  in  your  own  way  what  the  situa- 
tion was  in  Petrograd,  and  what  you  saw  there  in  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  At  the  time  of  the  Kerensky  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment, there  was  considerable  firing  and  carousing  in  the  streets 
of  Petrograd.  In  the  first  place,  wine  cellars  were  raided.  In  these 
instances  Bolshevik  troops,  if  they  saw  persons  with  bottles  under 
their  arms,  would  shoot  them.  I  have  seen  in  front  of  the  Marensky 
Palace,  one  of  the  large  theaters  in  Russia,  three  men  shot  for  carry- 
ing bottles. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  food  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  The  food  situation  was  bad.  Of  course  cards  were 
issued  for  everything — sugar,  meat,  bread,  butter,  and  the  like. 
Meat  and  butter  you  could  hardly  receive,  and  potatoes  were  just  as 
scarce.  For  bread  you  probably  would  have  to  stand  in  line  for  tljree 
or  four  hours,  sometimes  longer,  and  then  get  an  eighth  of  a  pound. 

Senator  Nelson.  An  eighth  of  a  pound? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes.  Sometimes  it  was  so  soggy  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  mouthful — ^black  bread. 

Mr.  Humes.  Go  on  and  describe  the  operations  there. 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Also  kerosene.  The  poorer  classes  in  Petrograd  have 
no  electric  light  or  gas  in  their  houses.  They  use  kerosene  lamps. 
They  also  had  to  stand  in  line  for  kerosene.  You  were  allowed  only 
a  certain  amount,  and  if  you  did  not  get  there  in  time  it  was  gone, 
and  you  were  without  light.  As  to  electricity,  the  Bolsheviks  allowed 
it  for  certain  hours,  from  8  at  night  until  12,  but  during  the  rest  of 
the  day  there  was  no  power  and  no  factories  could  run. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  you  worked  in  a  factory.    What  factory  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  The  Plieumatic  Machine  Tool  Co.,  the  one  operated 
by  Mr.  Leuche,  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  manufactured? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Pneumatic  tools,  the  same  as  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.  manufactures. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  that  plant  in  operation  when  you  left? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  It  was  closed  when  I  left. 

Mr.  Humes.  About  when  did  they  close? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Two  months  after  the  overthrow  of  the  old  regime — 
that  is.  May — and  I  have  a  paper  to  the  eflPect  that  if  the  factory 
should  open  in  two  months  all  the  old  workers  would  be  received 
back  again.  However,  the  factory  did  not  open.  The  motors  were 
taken  out  of  the  shop  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  That  I  do  not  not  know.  They  were  taken  out  by 
the  Re's  Guards. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  that  insti- 
tution ? 
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Mr.  Hatzel.  We  had  about  400  men,  one  factory.  We  also  were 
turning  out  parts  of  ammunition  for  the  French  military  mission — 
that  is,  firing  heads  for  3-inch  shrapnel  shells.  Also  electrical  ap- 
paratus, wiring,  small  motors.  Lots  and  lots  of  that  was  also 
stolen.  Money  was  confiscated  out  of  the  shops.  The  workmen,  the 
working  committee — of  which. every  shop  had  a  committee — ^had 
nothing  to  say.  The  chairman  of  each  of  these  committees  was  in 
the  local  soviet.  The  chairman  of  ours  happened  to  be  a  social 
revolutionist.  He  later  on  was  shot.  I  did  not  see  it  done,  but 
he  was  shot. 

Senator  Sterling.  For  what  reason,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No  reason  whatever.  Probably  because  he  was  a 
social  revolutionist. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  have  any  trial? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No  trial.  One  day  I  was  walking  past  the  canal 
called  the  Fontanka,  going  down  to  the  Red  Cross  warehouse,  ttnd 
I  saw  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  yelling  like  fiends,  you  might  say, 
and  they  had  a  long  pole  and  were  pushing  it  up  and  down  in  the 
water,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  men  what  they  were  doing  and  he  said 
they  were  just  killing  a  thief.  The  man  probably  wanted  some 
bread  or  something  like  that,  and  had  stolen  something.  The  answer 
to  that  was  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  canal  and  poked  down  into 
the  canal  with  this  long  pole. 

Ttien  again  it  went  on*  that  no  person  could  cari-jr  any  packages. 
If  a  person  was  seen  with  a  package  the  Bolsheviki  or  the  Red 
guards  took  it  away  from  him. 

Then  came  the  order  for  the  people  to  open  their  apartments  to 
the  search  of  the  Red  Guards  for  arms  and  anmiunition,  and  in  this 
search  they  were  not  content  to  take  merely  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  they  took  supplies  that  the  people  had  stored  away  against  a  little 
harder  times. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  associated  with  Mr.  Robins  over 
there? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Well,  I  was  not  directly  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Robins.    I  was  under  Capt.  Magneson  and  Maj.  WardweU. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  saw  many  of  these  things  that  he  did  not 
see,  evidently  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  was  out  among  the  people  all  the  time.  In  fact  I 
had  20  workers  in  the  warehouse  on  this  condensed  milk  all  the  time 
until  it  was  completed. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  had  better  opportunity  to  know  what  was 
going  on  that  he  did? 

Mr.  Hatzel,  I  believe  so.  He  was  inside  and  I  had  it  from  the 
outside. 

Also  this  private  car  that  was  transferred  to  the  tracks  near  this 
warehouse.  I  personally  was  asked  to  stay  in  that  car  to  see  that 
the  Bolsheviks  did  not  try  to  get  our  supplies.  I  stayed  there  in 
that  car,  and  I  had  these  five  rifles  with  me.  This  was  the  car  that 
went  to  Jassy,  and  I  had  those  same  five  rifles.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
were  the  same  rifles  that  he  mentioned  on  the  train  going  to  Siberia. 

Nothing  happened  the  first  few  weeks,  but  toward  the  end  when 
the  milk  supply  was  nearly  finished,  the  Bolsheviks  came  around  to 
the  warehouse  and  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Orris,  speak- 
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ing  fluent  English — ^lie  had  also  been  to  Jassy  on  this  supply  train — 
came  into  the  warehouse  to  take  over  charge  of  the  milk  and  things. 
My  duty  in  supplying  milk  was  finished,  getting  the  milk  ready  for 
distribution.  New  labels  had  to  be  put  on  instead  of  the  original 
Borden  labels,  a  special  label  that  stated  it  was  from  the  Bed  Cross, 
free,  and  not  to  be  sold.  Anyone  caught  selling  it  was  to  be  liable 
to  arrest.    It  was  to  prevent  speculation,  I  suppose. 

We  had  a  few  cans  more  than  he  estimated.  There  were,  I  think, 
500,000  cans.  The  Bolsheviks  came  around.  We  had  the  Rouma- 
nian supplies;  warm  clothing,  coats,  blankets,  and  stockings,  which 
were  held  up,  I  believe,  pending  some  kind  of  authority  from 
Eoumania  to  ship  them;  and  also  about  3,000  barrels  of  salted  beef 
and  meat.  I  heard  later,  from  what  I  learned  from  Orris,  that  this 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks,  The  warm  clothing  the 
same  way;  it  was  taken  by  force — ^that  is,  the  warehouse  wivs  broken 
into  and  it  was  taken. 

Senator  Stermng.  Col.  Robins  gave  us  no  account  of  that. 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  was  here  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  know  whetlier 
he  forgot  it  or  what  it  was;  but  it  was  done.  That  is  the  fact.  If 
Orris  were  in  this  country  he  could  tell  more  about  it  than  I  can. 

Senator  Nelsox.  Thev  broke  in  and  took  the  salted  beef  and  the 
warm  clothing? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes;  the  salted  beef.  Out  of  3,000  barrels,  six  bar- 
rels were  given  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Eventually  that  meat  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Would  it  not  have  been  l>etter 
right  at  the  start,  when  conditions  were  bad  in  Petrograd,  to  give  that 
meat  to  the  Russian  public  through  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  open  it  for  that  purpose  than  to  let  it  fall  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviks? 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  not  have  helped  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No;  it  would  not,  of  course.    But  evidently  it  did. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  some  supplies  were 
asked  for  by  the  American  colony  and  denied.  Do  you  know  whether 
it  was  so  or  not? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  happened  to  visit  Dr.  Georpe  Simons  one  night 
after  work.  He  has  testified  before  the  committee.  He  said  to  me, 
"  Mr.  Hatzel,  do  you  know  of  any  supplies — ^Red  Cross  supplies — in 
Petrograd?"  I  said,  "Yes."  "Where  are  they?  "  "  Thev  are  in  the 
warehouse,  and  I  am  in  charge  of  the  warehouse."  He  said,  "  What! 
Col.  Robins  told  me  to-day  that  all  the  supplies  had  been  transferred 
to  Moscow."  I  said,  "  That  is  funny.  You  had  better  come  down  to 
look  at  the  stock  yourself."  And  he  came  down  the  next  day,  and  he 
took  an  account  of  just  what  was  there,  so  many  boxes  of  this  and 
so  many  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  with  him? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  was  with  him. 

Senator  Neuson.  And  the  goods  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  And  the  goods  were  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  and  what  kind  of  goods  were  there? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Why  we  had  cases  of  sardines,  cases  of  canned  meat, 
barrels  of  sugar,  barrels  of  ham,  that  is  small  kegs  of  ham,  and  of 
bacon. 

Senator  Nei^bon.  Flour? 
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Mr.  Hatzel.  Flour.  I  think  we  had  60  of  these  200-pound  bags  of 
flour.  Of  course  all  this  was  in  the  name  of  Col.  Thompson,  who 
commanded  previous  to  Col.  Robins. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  had  left  before  that? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  He  had  left. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  practically  the  supreme  command  was  in 
the  hands  of  Col.  Robins? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Practically  so.  Well,  when  Dr.  Simons  had  seen 
these  supplies  he-  went  to  Col.  Robins  and  asked  him  in  plain  every- 
day language  why  he  had  lied  to  him.  Robins  said  that  they  were 
not  there.  Dr.  Simons  replied,  "I  have  just  seen  them."  He  said, 
"  Well,  I  did  not  know  about  them."  So  Dr.  Simons  asked  for  scmie 
supplies  there  in  the  warehouse  saying,  "  Now  I  want  supplies.  Can 
I  have  them  or  not,  not  only  myself,  but  here  is  a  list  of  the  Ameri- 
can colony  in  Petrograd.  These  people  are  all  asking  for  food." 
He  mentioned  one  in  particular,  Bodrie.  Bodrie  is  in  jail  now  for 
trying  to  get  condensed  milk  into  Russia.  That  was  against  the  Bol- 
shevik plans.  He  was  married  and  had  a  small  child  and  that  child 
had  to  have  something  to  eat,  but  he  could  not  get  it  and  Dr.  Simons 
says,  "  Now  that  man  needs  it.  Can  he  have  it?  "  He  was  told  em- 
phatically, "  No." 

Senator  Nelson.  By  whom  was  he  told  "  No  "  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  According  to  Dr.  Simons  it  was  Col.  Robins. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  did  Mr.  Simons  get  any  of  those  supplies? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Not  at  that  time.  Then  Col.  Robins  I  believe  left  for 
Vologda  and  the  supplies  that  were  remaining  were  turned  over  to 
the  National  City  Bank,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Stephens.  Then  Dr. 
Simons  applied  to  him.  He  said,  "  Simons,  I  know  no  more  about 
these  provisions  than  you  do.  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  get  them  yet. 
I  have  telegraphed  Robins  to  let  me  know,  and  I  have  not  heard." 
Dr.  Simons  said,  "  All  right,  I  will  wait  until  you  get  an  answer." 
However,  no  answer  was  received.  Four  or  five  days  after  that  Col. 
Robins  came  back.  But  the  next  day  he  left  again  and  left  Maj. 
Ward  well  in  charge.  Maj.  Wardwell  afterwards  distributed  all  the 
supplies  in  certain  proportions  to  people  of  the  American  colony. 

Senator  Nelson.  Aftet*  Robins  had  left? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  After  Robins  had  left. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  leave  for  good? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  For  good. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  come  back  after  that? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  That  was  before  May  1. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  way  did  he  go? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  believe  he  went  toward  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  After  he  had  gone,  then  the  goods  were  all  dis- 
tributed by  Maj.  Wardwell,  you  say? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Among  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes.  We  also  had  an  Englishman  in  the  office  by  the 
name  of  Henley.  This  Englishman  and  quite  a  few  other  English- 
men have  been  seen  by  Americans  in  Petrograd  when  they  had  \nsited 
their  houses  to  always  have  a  certain  large  amount  of  American  Red 
Cross  supplies.  So  there  were  Englishmen  who  were  getting  supplies, 
but  here  were  American  citizens  who  could  not  get  them. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  any  orders  from  Col.  Robins  about 
what  you  should  do  with  the  goods  there  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No,  sir.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  and  I  was 
to  store  up  the  cars  when  they  left  and  I  was  to  get  milk  out.  That 
was  as  far  as  the  position  carried  me.  I  will  admit  Capt.  Magneson 
had  delivered  some  supplies  to  me,  which  I  distributed  amon^  a  few 
American  friends  of  mine.  But  I  understood,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
was  any  person  receiving  any  supplies  outside  the  Red  Cross.  And  it 
is  certain  that  Mr.  Henlev  in  the  office  said  that  Col.  Robins  had  left 
and  had  turned  the  distribution  over  to  Maj.  Ward  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  American  friends  of  yours  resident  in 
Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  business  there  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  capacity,  as  I 
never  questioned  them. 

Senator  Nbuson.  Can  you  account  tor  Col.  Robins  failing  to  dis- 
tribute the  supplies  among  the  Americans  or  concealing  that  he  had 
them  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  do  not  know. 

•Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  ever  give  any  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  When  a  man  sees  provisions  with  his  own  eyes  and 
then  is  told  to  his  face  that  they  were  not  there,  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  doing  it. 

Senator  Neuson.  Maybe  the  Bolsheviki  needed  them. 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Probably  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  of  his  visits  to  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  knew  every  time  I  asked  where  Col.  Robins  was 
I  was  told  that  he  was  with  Lenine  and  Trotsky  or  some  one  else.  I 
never  saw  him  in  the  hotel  once  from  December  to  May.  He  was 
talked  about  over  there  as  being  a  Bolshevik  sympathizer,  though  I 
myself  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  the  talk  among  the  American  colony? 
"  Mr.  Hatzel.  Among  the  Russian  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  regarded  him  as  a  friend  of  the  Bolshevik 
government? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  talk  Russian? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Not  excellently.  But  I  talk  Russian  enough  to  get 
along  in  conversation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  understood  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  could  understand  what  they  said  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  impression  among  the  Russians  over 
there  was  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  BolsheviE  government? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Positively. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  evidence  did  you  see  in  Petrograd,  during  the 
time  you  were  there,  of  violence  or  terrorism  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Why,  of  violence — ^there  was  a  party  who  was  an  ex- 
policeman  who  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  was  not  killed,  but  was 
put  in  prison.    He  managed  to  escape  somehow  or  other  and  came 
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back.  This  gentleman  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  found  feet  upper- 
most in  an  ash  can  on  the  street  without  any  word  whatever.  He  was 
shot  by  a  Red  Guard  from  the  window.  A  man  living  in  the  same 
house  where  I  was  passed  the  scene  and  told  me  about  it  half  an  hour 
after  it  occurred. 

Also  in  the  night  time  many  were  executed  on  the  streets.  You 
would  be  walking  along  on  one  side  and  somebodjr  would  call  to 
you,  "  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  ?  "  If  you  said  Bolshevik,  or 
socialist,  he  might  be  just  the  opposite  to  what  you  said  and  shoot 
you.  That  occurred  in  a  great  many  cases.  In  fact  I  myself 
crawled  into  a  doorway  on  my  knees  three  times,  and  right  on  the 
Nevski  Prospect.    That  is  their  Broadway. 

Mr.  Humes.  Why? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Probably  party  hatred. 

Mr.  Humes.  Because  of  an  attack  made  upon  you? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Not  an  attack.  But  the  question  was  thrown  at  me 
from  across  the  street.  You  know  there  are  no  neutral  people  to 
the  Bolsheviki.  You  are  an  enemy  to  the  government  if  you  are  not 
a  Bolshevik,  no  matter  who  and.  what  you  are. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  about  the  newspapers  over  there? 

Mr.  Hatzel,.  As  far  as  I  know  in  Petrograd  there  were  quite  a 
few  papers  suppressed  at  the  time  I  was  there,  but  afterwards  were 
allowed  to  reopen  and  publish  their  newspapers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Under  what  control?  Under  the  original  control  or 
under  the  control  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know^  how^  many  papers  were  suppressed  in 
Petrograd  while  you  were  tliere? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  There  were  three. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  in  any  other  part  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Outside  of  Finland,  no. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  believe  you  said  that  you  had  a  number  of  peasants 
who  were  working  with  you,  employed  at  the  Red  Cross  storehouse  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  From  your  talk  with  them  what  was  their  attitude? 
Were  they  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No;  emphatically  no.  These  young  girls  had  come 
up  to  Petrograd  to  get  work  and  try  to  make  some  money  and  also 
earn  a  living  for  themselves.  Of  course  they  had  heard  probably 
all  over  Russia  that  in  Petrograd  they  had  much  money  and  were 
paying  large  wages.  We  paid  these  girls  10  rubles  a  day,  which 
was  big  money  for  the  time.  They  came  to  Petrograd  thinking  they 
could  get  something  to  eat,  not  knowing  the  circumstances.  Fetro-  ' 
grad  at  that  time  was  practically  starvmg.  No  doubt  Dr.  Simons 
mentioned  the  American  dying  in  PetrogrSi  of  starvation. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  dying  of  starvation? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No  ;  but  this  gentleman  had  died.  An  old  gentleman, 
I  believe  in  control  of  the  Danish  Telegraph  Co.  in  Russia,  came 
to  me  in  my  home — I  lived  on  the  same  street  that  he  did — and  asked 
me  for  supplies.  He  asked  the  Red  Cross  for  a  few  things  and  was 
refused.  Finally,  when  all  the  supplies  were  distributed  he  received 
his  portion.    But  he  could  not  be  expected  to  live  on  that  forever. 
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as  he  was  an  old  man.  Of  course  under  the  present  conditions  he 
probably  weakened  and  died.    That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  about  the  cattle  and  horses  about  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Why,  these  drosky  drivers  had  a  union,  and  they  had 
agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  they  could  get  their 
straw  and  hay  and  oats,  and  they  complained  at  the  prices  of  things 
and  the  scarce  quantity. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  left  there  in  June,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  In  May,  1916,  and  left  Russia  in  June. 

Mr.  Humes.  Up  to  that  time  had  the  conditions  got  so  that  horses 
were  dying  on  the  streets  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes.  In  fact,  the  poor  people  when  they  would  see 
hoi'ses  drop  in  the  streets,  would  so  out  and  cut  them  up  for  meat. 
That  was  aone  right  in  sight  of  the  Red  Cross  warehouse,  and  seen 
by  Capt.  Magneson  and  myself.  They  wei^e  left  there,  not  carted 
away  to  the  incinerating  plant  and  burned.    They  were  left  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  the  hoi-se  flesh  was  used  by  the  4)eople  for  food, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Oh,  yes.  They  have  stores  right  there  where  they  sell 
horse  meat.  Down  at  the  slaughterhouse  it  was  about  all  they  were 
killing.  It  was  the  only  kind  of  business  they  had,  slaughtering 
horsCvS  for  the  consumption  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  knowledge  have  you  as  to  the  character  of  the 
forces  that  make  up  the  Red  Army.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not — 
did  vou  see  anv  Chinese  in  the  Red  Armv? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No,  I  never  saw  any  Chinese  in  the  Red  Army.  I 
know  in  Petrograd  there  are  quite  a  few  of  them  in  the  Red  Army. 
Also  that  the  Red  Army  is  an  army  of  workingmen  and  criminals. 
They  pay  them  workingmen's  wages.  Thev  raised  the  workingpan's 
wages  to  250  rubles  a  week,  and  he  is  getting  the  same  salary  in  the 
Red  Army.  They  were  paying  the  workers  so  much  that  the  factories 
had  to  shut  down  and  the  workers  joined  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Hu3fEs.  During  the  time  you  were  in  contact  with  the  work- 
men, while  you  were  working  in  this  factoi'y,  during  your  associa- 
tion with  them,  and  after  you  went  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross,  did 
you  hear  any  discussion  among  them  as  to  their  attitude  toward  the 
feolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  All  were  against  them ;  that  is,  all  of  the  shop  dele- 
gates I  came  in  contact  with  were  against  Bolshevism.  They  were  of 
this  Left  party  of  the  social  revolutionists. 

Mr.  Humes."  Wliat  was  their  attitude?  Did  they  openly  oppose  the 
Bolsheviki  or  did  they  quietly  submit? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  It  was  practically  murder  and  death  to  yourself  if 
you  opened  your  mouth  against  the  Bolsheviki.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  trial  there.  They  shoot  first  and  ask  questions  later.  If 
you  open  your  mouth  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  tell  something  about 
them  you  are  liable  to  be  shot  or  arrested  right  away.  It  has  caused 
such  a  fear  among  the  people  that  the  people  are  practically  sup- 
pressed.   They  can  not  sav  anything. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  these  workmen 
that  you  have  referred  to  as  being  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  joined 
the  Red  Army   for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  know  of  two. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  know  of  two  that  actually  joined  the  Red  Army  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Both  of  them  had  fathers  or  brothers  killed  in  the 
war.  They  were  practically  alone  in  the  world  and  they  had  to  get 
something.  There  Was  no  work  and  they  had  to  live,  so  they  joined 
the  Red  Army. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  factories  were  in  actual  operation  in  Petrograd 
when  you  left  there  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  There  was  the  Russian  Baltic  Works. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  did  they  make? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  That  was  one  of  the  gun  factories,  I  believe,  and 
also  it  made  these  cruisers  for  the  navy.  The  Putiloff  worked  only 
about  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  did  that  factory  make? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Ammunition.    All  the  arsenals  Tvere  closed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  factories  other  than  the  munitions 
factories  and  the  ordnance  factories  that  were  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  the  textile  mills  still  in  operation  when  you  left, 
or  closed  up? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Coates's  mill  was  the  only  mill  that  was  running. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  a  textile  mill?     , 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes;  manufacturing  thread.  That  is  the  only  mill 
that  was  junning.  I  believe  later  on  that  had  to  shut  down,  too,  be- 
cause the  workers  demanded  so  much  money  it  was  impossible  to 
operate. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  that  was  still  in  operation  when  you  left? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  do  you  knojv  about  the  looting  of  houses  in 
Petrograd?  You  told  us  of  the  disposition  that  was  made  of  the 
loot.    What  do  you  know  about  the  looting  itself? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  state  a  fact  that 
was  seen  by  my  own  wife  and  myself.  Coming  home  from  a  visit 
one  night,  we  saw  a  young  woman  walking  over  the  bridge  and  she 
was  stopped  by  three  Red  Guards,  and  her  coat — a  fur  coat — ^and 
shoes  and  hat  were  taken  away  from  her,  and  she  had  to  walk  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  her  stocking  feet  to  her  home.  They  not  only 
went  to  the  homes  to  steal,  they  did  it  on  the  street.  As  one  Ameri- 
can said,  "They  will  steal  the  shirt  off  your  back  if  you  are  not 
looking." 

•  Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  any  houses  looted  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  know  of  several  that  were  looted.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Ellman  came  home  one  night  and  found  the  owner  of  the 
apartment  crying.  He  asked,  "T\niat  is  the  trouble?  "  He  replied. 
"  A  dozen  Bolsheviks  under  probably  an  ignorant  officer,  a  man  who 
could  not  read  and  write,  came  in  here  and  stole  all  my  silverware."" 
Mr.  Ellman  said,  "  Can  you  give  me  a  paper  showing  just  about  what 
you  lost  and  the  value? "  It  came  to  something  like  1,300  rubles,  a 
small  amount.  Right  next  door  to  it  was  the  place  where  the  Sol- 
diers and  Workers'  Deputies  were  siting,  and  he  took  this  paper  there 
and  he  said,  "  Here  is  a  house  right  next  door  to  the  council,  and 
here  are  Red  Army  men  coming  around  and  stealing  silver.  Here 
is  a  list  of  what  they  took.    I  want  it  all  back."    They  said,  "  We  are 
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not  responsible  for  what  the  Red  Guards  do.  They  were  probably 
off  duty/'    The  goods  were  never  recovered,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  owner  did  not  get  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Never.  But  later  on  they  probably  were  sold  in  these 
commission  shops.  One  gentleman  in  Petrograd  came  home  one 
night  and  his  place  had  been  robbed.  He  knew  what  was  in  the 
apartment.  Among  the  things  they  took  was  a  beautiful  pair  of 
opera  glasses.  About  two  weeks  later  he  got  back  those  opera  glasses 
from  one  of  these  Bolshevik  stores  for  about  three  times  as  much  as 
he  paid  for  them  originally. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  were  those  stores  run,  by  the  government  itself  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Under  the  Red  Guard  or  by  Red  Guards  men  in  the 
stores. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  know  the  disposition  of  the  funds — ^liow 
they  were  handled? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  aware  of  am  organized  system  of  vice  that 
was  established  in  I^etrograd.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  told  me 
or  some  one  else. 

Mr.  Hatzel.  An  organized  system  of  vice  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  In  connection  with  restaurants  that  wiere  opened  up. 

;Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  coffee  houses,  where  they  sell  coffee  and  tea  and 
the  likes  of  that.  These  coffee  houses  were  frequented  by  women  of 
the  disorderly  class. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  those  coffee  houses  private  enterprises  or  gov- 
eniment  institutions? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Private,  but  a  majority  of  them  were  closed  and 
opened  up  again  and  believed  to  be  under  the  Bolshevik  government. 
I  myself,  for  a  fact,  could  not  say. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  houses  after 
they  were  opened  up  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Bad.  They  practically  were  bad  before,  too,  but 
still  more  so  under  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  of  your  own  knowledge  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  a  government  institution  or  simply  a  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  misunderstood  the  statement  that  you  made  before, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  it  if  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  under 
official  sanction. 

Now,  Mr.  Hatzel,  can  you  tell  us  any  other  instance  of  Bolshevik 
control  as  you  saw  it  in  Kussia  than  you  have  related  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No  ;  only,  the  thing  is  that  the  Bolshevik  government 
instead  of  building  up  is  always  destroying.  That  is  the  find  of  con- 
trol they  use ;  such  as  on  a  railroad  where  they  previously  had  oper- 
ated 20  trains  for  commuters  in  a  day  now  they  operate  only  five. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  because  they  have  not  the  motive  power 
and  the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  They  have  the  motive  power. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  out  of  commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No,  as  you  go  along  the  road  you  see  plenty  of  loco- 
motives standing  on  the  tracks  doing  nothing,  practically,  except 
burning  wood  for  the  fun  of  it.  That  was  on  the  Nikolai  Railroad. 
As  to  other  railroads  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  had  cars  enough  to 
make  up  trains  to  use  those  engines  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Passenger  cars  f  No,  I  do  not  think  they  had. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  had  freight  cars  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  It  was  a  common  scene  to  see  a  passenger  of  the  first 
class  riding  in  the  baggage  car.  That  was  first  class.  If  anybody 
could  get  a  private  car  or  a  day  coach,  even,  they  were  considered 
lucky. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  all.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Saturday,  March  8, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATXTBDAT,  MABCH  8,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  op  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman).  King,  Nelson,  and 
Sterling. 

Senator  Ovebman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  do  not 
think  Ambassador  Francis  has  arrived,  has  he? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have  not  seen  him.  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  think  he  hasj  I  have  not  seen  him. 
If  you  can  go  on  with  some  other  witness  until  he  gets  here,  do  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Sayler. 

TESTmoinr  of  hb.  ouveb  u.  satleb. 

(The  witness  was  sw^orn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Sayler.  My  home  is  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Sayuer.  My  profession  is  that  of  a  newspaper  man.  For  six 
Or  seven  years  I  have  been  dramatic  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  recently  been  in  Kussia,  and  it  so,  during 
\vhat  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  left  for  Russia  on  the  27th  of  iSeptember,  1917,  from 
Vancouver;  for  Siberia,  Bussia.  I  arrived  in  Vladivostok  the  last 
week  in  October.  I  crossed  Siberia  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Eailroad ; 
arrived  in  Moscow  during  the  Bolshevik  revolution ;  was  in  Moscow 
until  the  21st  of  February,  1918.  On  that  day  I  went  to  Petrograd, 
remained  a  few  days,  found  the  embassy  packing  to  fly  for  safety 
because  the  Germans  were  coming ;  decided  that  tne  place  would  be 
interesting  for  a  newspaper  man  and  compartively  safe  with  the 
mobility  of  one  who  simply  carries  what  he  has  in  his  hand,  and 
decided  to  stay,  and  did  stay  about  10  days  after  the  embassy  had 
gone  to  Vologda.  I  happened  to  know  8  or  10  other  Americans 
who  stayed,  and  there  may  have  been  more. 

On  the  6th  of  March  I  took  the  train  for  Vologda  to  confer  with 
Ambassador  Francis,  spent  the  day  in  that  town,  and  returned  to 
Moscow  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Soviet  congress,  which  met 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

I  stayed  in  Moscow  until  the  24th  of  March,  Sunday.  On  that 
day  I  started  homeward  by  way  of  Siberia.    For  three  or  four  days 
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we  were  en  route  to  Samara.    At  Samara  I  turned  south  into  the 
central  part  of  Asia. 

I  got  off,  stayed  in  Samara  10  days,  waited  for  some  civilized 
means  of  travel  to  turn  up,  to  proceed  eastward,  and  finally  boarded 
an  international  sleeping  car,  under  orders  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, in  which  several  places  had  been  reserved  for  Americans. 
On  that  car,  hitched  to  tram  after  train  and  to  engine  after  engine 
for  a  space  of  three  or  four  weeks  I  traveled  eastward  through  Si- 
beria, seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  country  because  of  the  numerous 
and  long  stops  at  the  large  stations  and  the  small  stations. 

One  day  I  spent  in  Irkutsk,  the  old  capital  of  Siberia,  and  parts 
of  other  days  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  along  the 
way. 

When  we  reached  the  territory  east  of  Lake  Baikal  we  found  that 
Col.  Simoens  had  cut  the  main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 
As  you  know,  that  runs  through  Chinese  territory. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  Manchuria? 

Mr.  SArLER.  Yes;  Chinese  territory.  Manchuria,  literally;  but  it 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  Republic 

Since  the  war,  however,  with  the  aid  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Austrian  prisoners,  a  new  strategic  line  of  railroad  has  been  con- 
structed in  Russian  territory  all  the  way  to  Vladivostok,  following 
the  course  of  the  Amur  River,  about  50  miles  to  the  north  thereof. 
We  took  this  railroad.  You  would  not  call  it  a  railroad.  A  little 
bit  later  when  I  go  into  the  details  of  the  demoralization  of  every- 
thing in  the  Russian  scene,  I  w^ant  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  more  of 
that  railroad  and  its  conditions.  It  required  eight  days  instead  of 
one  to  get  around  to  the  point  whereby  we  could  go  down  into  Man- 
churia and  out  either  through  Korea  or  China.  I  myself  chose  China, 
and  left  Russian  soil  at  Harbin,  because  Harbin  was  on  the  railroad 
and  under  Russian  jurisdiction,  although  in  Manchuria.  This  was 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes,  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  conditions  were  that  you 
found  when  you  reached  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  May  I  explain  in  just  a  few  words  the  conditions 
under  which  I  went  to  Russia  and  the  purpose  for  which  I  went  to 
Russia  ?  I  think  it  will  make  plainer  exactly  what  my  testimony  is 
worth,  and  possibly  will  avoid  questions  at  a  later  point,  when  I  am 
trying  to  develop  some  other  issue. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  not  much  time.  We  want  to  know 
exactly  what  you  saw,  and  the  conditions  over  there. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  good.  Let  me  make  just  this  one  statement, 
that  I  went  independently  of  any  organization,  any  corporation,  or 
any  individual.  I  went  to  Russia  because  I  was  interested  in  Russia 
and  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Therefore  I  took  leave  of 
absence,  although  maintaining  my  connection  with  my  newspaper. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  did  not  go,  then,  as  the  real  representative 
of  that  newspaper.? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  went  on  your  own  hook? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  went  on  my  own  hook  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  name  of  your  newspapers 

Mr.  Sayler.  The  Indianapolis  News. 
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Senator  Overman..  Just  go  on  and  state  the  conditions.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed  and  state  in  your  own  wa<y  the  conditions  as 
vou  saw  them  and  the  things  that  you  saw  at  the  different  points  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  want  to  insist  in  advance,  Senators,  that  I  am  no 
Bolshevik.  I  am  dead  against  everything  they  are  doing  and  the 
way  they  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  need  not  mind  that.  We  will  judge  of  that 
by  what  you  say.  We  will  judge  whether  you  are  a  "bolshevik  by 
what  you  tell  us. 

Mr.  SArLER.  Very  good.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  truth  should 
be  told  about  Bussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  will  determine  that.  You  tell  us  what  you 
know. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  should  like  to  paint  a  picture  with  two  sides,  for 
you  gentlemen. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  object  to  that.  Let  this  witness  give  us 
facts — what  he  knows. 

Senator  Overman.  Tell  us  what  you  saw. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  want  to  include  those  facts  in  these  two  categories. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  not  taking  pictures.    We  want  facts. 

Senator  Nelso>^1  This  is  not  a  movie  show. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  understand  that,  gentlemen.  I  simply  want  to 
group  these  facts  under  two  heads;  that  is  all,  if  I  may  state  it  in 
that  way. 

Senator  Overman.  Ambassador  Francis  wants  to  be  heard  now. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  am  perfectly  willing. 

Senator  Overman.  So  please  stand  aside. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HB.  DAVID  E.  FBANCIS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  I  understand  you  want  to  be  heard  now,  ^o 
that  you  can  get  away? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.    Shall  I  go  ahead  and  make  my  statement? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.  You  are  the  Ambassador  from  this  coun- 
try to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  I  am  the  ambassador  from  this  country  to  Rus- 
sia and  have  been  since  March,  1916.  My  commission  bears  date 
March  9,  1916.  I  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  ambassadorship,  and 
consequently  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  was  tendered  it.  I  came 
to  Washington  and,  aiter  conference  with  the  State  Department, 
learned  that  they  wished  me  to  go  to  Russia  in  order  to  negotiate 
a  commercial  treaty,  our  previous  commercial  treaty  having  been 
revoked  or  abrogated,  or,  as  they  call  it  over  there,  denounced,  by 
Mr.  Taft,  to  take  effect  the  31st  of  December,  1912. 

I  accepted  the  tender  of  the  ambassadorship  and  arrived  in  Petro- 
^rad  on  the  2Bth  of  April. 

Senator  Oa'erman.  1916? 

Mr.  Francis.  1916.  The  man  who  had  been  acting  as  charg^e,  Mr. 
Frederick  Morris  Dearing,  immediately  presented  me  to  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Sazonoff.    I  told  Mr.  Sazonoff  that  I  wished 
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to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  and  had  come  for  that  purpose. 
He  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  No  more  treaties  until  our  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  are  defined  and  determined."  I  remarked  that 
if  I  had  known  that  that  was  their  policy  I  would  not  have  come. 
He  said  he  regretted  it. 

About  a  week  after  that  I  was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  Empress  immediately  after  I  was-  presented  to  the  Emperor,  at 
the  Tsarskoe-Selo  Palace,  which  is  about  20  miles  out  of  Petrograd. 
I  did  not  make  any  more  acquaintances  with  the  royal  family  and 
never  met  any  of  the  royal  family  except  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
except  the  Grand  Duke  Boris,  whom  I  met  at  an  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  an  American  lady. 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  that  the  papers  published  a  treaty  be- 
tween Eussia  and  Japan,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  Sazonoff 
and  Motono,  the  Japanese  ambassador  at  Petrograd,  who  was  the 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  I  saw  Sazonoff  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  that  treaty  and  I  said,  "  I  thought  you  were  not  nego- 
tiating any  more  treaties."  He  said,  "Oh,  I  meant  commercial 
treaties."    I  said,  "  You  did  not  say  that  to  me." 

About  three  wrecks  after  that  time  I  went  to  the  foreign  office 
again — ^having  gone  frequently  in  the  meantime,  but  about  three  weeks 
after  that  I  went  to  the  foreign  office  again — ^to  bid  Sazonoff  good- 
bye, because  he  was  going  away  on  a  two  weeks'  leave  up  into  Fin- 
land.   He  said  he  was  not  well. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  our  calendar,  I  opened  a 
newspaper  and  saw  that  the  Emperor  had  accepted  Sazonoflrs  resig- 
nation. In  other  words,  that  was  just  the  imperial  way  of  removing 
him.  I  saw  his  resignation  in  the  paper.  Motono  was  afterwards 
recalled  to  Japan  and  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was 
made  a  viscount;  but  there  was  no  joy,  no  demonstration  in  Petro- 
grad or  in  Bussia  over  this  treaty. 

Germany  had  a  commercial  treaty  with  Eussia  which  she  de- 
manded during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  which  expired  by 
limitation  in  1916.  It  gave  Germany  ^eat  advantages,  great  com- 
mercial advantages,  and  there  was  decided  opposition  to  its  renewal. 
I  have  always  thought  that  renewing  that  treaty  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  induced  Germany  to  declare  war  against  Russia. 

I  found  that  Germany  already  had  such  a  foothold  in  Russia  that 
I  believe  if  the  war  had  been  postponed  five  years  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  dislodge  her.  German  spies  permeated  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Government  and  did  not  relieve  the  military 
officers  from  espionage.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  whom  I  never 
met,  after  he  left  office  said  that  the  German  spies  were  so  thick  in 
his  headquarters  that  he  had  to  take  extraordinary  precautions  to 
prevent  his  orders  from  being  communicated  to  the  Germans. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  been  stated  that  all  the  Russian  plants, 
all  the  great  industries  in  Russia,  were  superintended  by  Germans. 

Mr.  Francis.  The  Germans  controlled  two  or  three  banks  in 
Petrograd.  The  Deutsche  Bank  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Russian  Bank  of  Foreign  Trade,  and  a  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  International  Bank  was  reported  to  be  owned  by  them.  I  was 
told  that  by  people  who  I  thought  knew.  The  Germans  controlled 
all  the  commercial  industries  in  Russia,  and  were  not  dispossessed  of 
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that  control  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  war,  as  you  know, 
had  been  progressing  over  18  months  when  I  arrived  there,  having 
begun  the  1st  of  August,  1914. 

Under  the  Empire,  and  until  we  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  I,  as  American  ambassador,  represented  German  interests 
in  Sussia,  and  I  also  represented  Austrian  interests,  and  as  such  repre- 
sentative I  had  supervisory  care  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  war 
prisoners  in  prison  camps  throughout  Russia.  The  Eussian  Gt)vem- 
ment  fed  those  men  and  clothed  them  and  housed  them;  but  there 
were  great  complaints,  and  I  sent  inspectors  around  to  those  prison 
camps  and  had  reports  made  to  me.  Of  those  million  and  a  half  of 
nrisoners  there  were  at  no  time  over  250,000  of  them  Germans.  The 
remainder^  a  million  and  a  quarter,  were  Austrians. 

I  had  direct  charge  of  ^50,000  aliens  who  were  interned.  By  "  in- 
terned "  I  mean  that  they  were  sent  from  their  homes  and  confined  to 
provinces  and  told-to  make  their  living  the  best  way  they  could.  Of 
those  360,000,  300,000  were  Germans  and  not  over  50,000  were 
Austrians. 

The  Germans  had  control  of  the  sugar  interests.  They  had  control 
of  the  electric  power  plants  at  Moscow  and  at  Petrograd  and  at  Baku. 
They  had  absolute  control  of  all  the  glass  manufacturing  throughout 
Russia,  and  most  of  the  sales  of  manufactured  products  that  America 
made  to  Russia  had  been  made  through  Germany.  American  a^nts 
had  located  themselves  in  Berlin  and  in  German  towns;  and,  as 
I  say,  if  this  war  had  been  postponed  five  years  I  think  Germany 
would  have  had  such  a  foothold  in  Russia  that  it  would*  have  been 
impossible  to  dislodge  her.  I  found  that  state  of  affairs  existing  when 
I  arrived  there.  I  not  only  found  that  state  of  affairs  existing,  but  I 
found  suspicion  existing  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  empress.  I  found  a 
very  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Consequently,  I  was  delighted,  or  I 
might  say,  pleased,  when  the  first  revolution  took  place.  It  was  on 
our  12th  of  March.  There  had  been  some  desultory  firing  before,  but 
on  the  12th  of  March  a  regiment,  whose  barracks  wei'e  within  two 
blocks  of  the  American  Embassv,  mutinied  and  killed  their  colonel. 
The  second  division  of  the  American  Embassy,  or  the  relief  division, 
was  quartered  in  the  Austrian  Embassy,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  that 
division  was  the  same  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Russian  bureau  in 
the  State  Department,  Mr.  Basil  Miles.  He  phoned  me  that  they 
had  overrun  the  embassy ;  that  some  officers  who  were  in  the  adjoin- 
ing building,  which  was  used  for  an  arsenal,  I  think,  had  come  into 
the  building,  and  he  said  that  he  wanted  a  guard  there.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution.  I  phoned  to  the  foreign  office  to  send  a 
guard  down  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  to  protect  the  second  division 
of  the  American  Embassy,  and  the  reply  was  that  it  would  be  sent 
immediately,  but  it  never  was  sent.  There  was  desultory  firing 
through  the  streets.  There  was  a  barricade  put  up  at  Serguisky  and 
Litainy,  and  regiments  that  were  called  upon  to  suppress  these  revo- 
lutionists immediately  took  the  side  of  the  revolutionaries.  That 
was  Monday,  the  12th  of  March.  The  regiments  came  in  from  the 
front,  but  they  were  met  by  regiments  of  the  revolutionary  party  at 
the  station,  and  turned  revolutionists.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
that.  I  was  tired  of  the  empire,  and  I  thought  the  Russian  people 
were  tired  of  it. 
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On  Thursday,  the  15th  of  March,  the  Emperor  abdicated,  and  the 
-Duma,  which  the  Emperor  had  attempted  to  prorogue,  remained  in  its 
building,  and  appointed  a  committee  that  named  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  seven  or  nine  men.  The  provisional  government  was  com- 
posed of  Prince  Lvoff,  there  was  Prof,  Miliukov,  who  was  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  Gutchkov,  who  was  minister  of  war,  Terest- 
•chenko,  who  was  minister  of  finance,  and  Kerensky,  minister  of  jus- 
tice.   I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  the  names  of  the  other  ministers. 

Senator  Sterling.  Rodzianko  was  one? 

Mr.  FRANKi^a.  No ;  he  was  not.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  appointed  the  ministers.  I  heard  of  the  Emperor's  abdication 
soon  after  it  occurred,  namely,  on  the  15th  of  March,  which  was 
Thursday.  I  called  on  Rodzianko  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  after 
talking  with  him  some  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  he  referred  me  to 
Miliukov.  I  went  out  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  that  government 
find  its  prospective  stability.  Rodzianko  told  me  it  had  come  to  stay. 
I  saw  MiliuKov,  and  Miliukov  said  it  had  come  to  stay.  I  thereupon 
returned  to  my  embassy.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  March.  I  sent  in 
'Cipher  a  200^word  cable  to.  the  Government  here  recommending  thai 
i  DC  permitted  to  recognize  the  provisional  government,  because  it 
was  founded  on  correct  principles,  it  was  just  such  a  government  as 
■ours  was,  and  it  only  was  appointed  to  a^dminister  affairs  during  the 
period  that  might  elapse  between  its  installation  and  a  meeting  of 
the  constituent  assembly  to  be  elected  by  the  entire  people.  I  further 
recommended  to  my  Government  that  I  thought  it  would  be  politic 
for  me  to  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  provisional  government. 

We  had  not  entered  into  ttie  war  then,  you  know.  We  had  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  but  not  with  Austria.  This  cable 
was  received  by  the  State  Department  on  the  20th  of  March.  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  on  the  22d  of  March  saying  that  I  could  reco^ize  the 
government.  I  immediately  assembled  my  staff,  including  those  who 
were  entitled  to  wear  unirorms — and  those  were  only  the  military 
::and  naval  attach^  and  their  staffs — ^and  I  went  up  to  the  Marensky 
palace,  where  the  ministry  was  assembled,  at  4  o'clock  that  after- 
noon. I  recognized  it  with  all  the  formality  that  I  could  command, 
•and  received  a  reply  through  Miliukov,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  reply  indicated  appreciation. 

I  knew  Miliukov  personally  and  I  knew  Rodzianko  personally,  and 
T  was  introduced  there  to  Kerensky  and  the  other  ministers.  That 
was  the  22d  of  March.  It  was  only  15  days  after  that  that  we  entered 
the  war,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1917,  whereupon  I  received  cables  from 
the  State  Department  to  cease  to  represent  Austrian  interests.  I  had 
received  instructions  from  the  State  Department  to  cease  to  represent 
German  interests  when  we  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many, which  I  think  was  on  the  4th  of  February,  1917.  I  immediately 
established  close  official  and  personal  relations  with  the  provisional 
government  and  maintained  them  during  the  following  eight  months, 
but  I  did  not  establish  any  relations  whatever  with  the  Bolshevik 
government,  which  came  into  power  on  the  7th  of  November,  1917. 
In  fact,  I  recommended  against  it  during  the  whole  time.  I  continued 
to  remain  in  Petrograd  from  the  7th  of  November  until  the  27th  of 
the  following:  February,  1918.  I  had  no  direct  relations  whatever 
with  the  Bolshevik  or  ^soviet  government  during  that  time,  and,  as 
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I  said,  recommended  to  my  Government  to  await  the  assembling  or 
convening  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which  was  fixed  for  the  27th 
of  November.  It  had  been  fixed,  I  think,  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  Kerensky? 

Mr.  Francis.  Of  Kerensky.  It  was  postponed  until  some  day  in 
December.  When  the  date  rolled  around  the  Bolsheviki  were  in 
power  and  the  ministry  all  imprisoned  in.  the  fortress  of  Peter  and 
l^aul  except  Kerensky,  who  had  escaped  from  Petrograd  in  the 
meantime.  Kerensky  had  become  the  president  of  the  council  of  min- 
isters. He  first  differed  with  Miliukov  and  put  Miliukov  out  of  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  whereupon  Terestchenko  was  made  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs. 

The  first  act  of  demoralization  under  the  provisional  government 
was  the  issuing  of  the  General  Army  Order  No,  1.  Grutchkov  as 
minister  of  war  was  held  responsible  for  that  order,  but  he  maintains 
up  to  this  time  that  it  was  issued  without  his  knowledge.  It  was  is- 
sued by  the  soviet.  That  order  demoted  all  of  the  officers  to  the  rank 
of  soldiers  and  permitted  the  soldiers  to  elect  their  officers  by  a  vote. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  of  the  Kerensky  government  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  was  of  the  Kerensky  government;  and  it  was 
issued  under  Gutchkov.  Some  days  after,  Miliukov  resigned.  Mil- 
iukov was  f oreed  out  of  the  cabinet  because  Kerensky  differed  with 
him.  KerenslQr  had  become  very  popular.  He  is  a  great  orator.  He 
had  rescued  a  man  from  a  mob,  and  said  that  as  long  as  he  was  min- 
ister of  justice  no  man  should  be  punished  without  a  fair  trial.  That 
made  hun  exceedingly  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  because  such  a 
state  of  affairs  had  not  prevailed  in  Bussia  for  100  years  or  for  cen- 
turies. 

I  found  when  I  went  there  that  the  revolutionists  who  were  nomi- 
nally opposed  to  the  government  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Imperial 
Government  as  spies,  a  number  of  them.  They  were  playing  a  two- 
faced  game.  Miliukov  and  Kerensky  differed,  and  Miliukov  re- 
signed. 

I  went  to  Miliukov  when  the  demonstrations  began  against  him, 
and  I  said,  "These  demonstrations  should  not  be  permitted."  He 
;aid  his  friends  had  waited  upon  him  and  had  suggested  a  counter 
demonstration.  I  said,  "  Did  you  permit  it?  You  should  have  done 
so."  He  said,  **  No;  I  did  not  permit  it;  I  did  not  sanction  it."  He 
said  further,  "  I  am  to  speak  at  Marensky  Palace  to-night,"  and  not- 
withstanding that  he  withheld  his  consent  from  a  demonstration  of  his 
friends,  his  friends  were  in  a  majority  there.  He  went  back  to  the 
foreign  office  at  12  or  1  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  had  an  ovation  there 
and  made  a  speech  there.  So  I  concluded  that  Miliukov  was  very 
well  established  in  his  office — was  secure. 

Senator  Sterling.  Could  you  say  just  what  were  the  points  of 
difference  between  Miliukov  and  Kerensky  in  matters  of  policy  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  I  did  not  dwell  upon  that  because  I  did  not 
want  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee.  Miliukov  was  the  leader  of 
the  cadets.  We  would  have  called  them  conservative  Democrats, 
Kerensky  was  a  leading  socialist.  Miliukov  made  public  a  secret 
treaty  that  Russia  had  made  with  France  and  Italy  and  England 
whereby  thoee  three  countries  had  agreed  to  turn  over  Constantinople 
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and  the  Dardanelles  to  Eussia,  for  which  she  had  been  fighting  foi 
centuries.  Miliukov  announced  that  such  a  treaty  was  in  existence*. 
Kerensky  immediately  took  issue  with  that  and  said  that  Eussia  did 
not  want  to  observe  such  treaties  as  that ;  that  the  Dardanelles  should 
be  free  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and  Miliukov  took  the  oppo- 
site stand.  You  know,  they  had  differed  very  radically.  Thev  had 
both  been  leading  members  of  the  Duma,  and  they  had  differed  very 
radically.  Milii^ov  resigned.  Terestchenko  was  made  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  some  other  man,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall,  was 
made  minister  of  finance.  I  heard  about  two  weeks  after  that — ^I 
think  it  was  two  weeks — ^that  Gutchkov  had  resigned  also.  I  looked 
for  him  all  day.  I  sent  for  him,  telephoned  for  him,  but  could  not 
find  him.  My  object  in  seeking  an  interview  was  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  cowardly  to  resign;  that  he  could  not  afford  to  desert  his  col- 
leagues in  the  hour  wnen  they  needed  him.  I  saw  from  the  papersr 
the  next  morning,  being  unaole  to  find  Gutchkov,  that  he  had  re- 
signed; that  his  resignation  had  been  accepted;  and  that  Kerensky 
had  been  appointed  minister  of  war. 

Now,  Kerensky  was  a  lawyer.  He  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  department  that  he  was  called  upon  to  preside  over.  One  of  the 
first  orders  that  he  issued  was  a  decree  abolishing  the  death  penalty 
in  the  army.  That  completed  the  demoralization  of  the  army.  Not- 
withstanding that,  an  uprising  of  the  Bolsheviki  on  Hie  3d  and  4th 
of  July,  which  was  our  16th  and  17th  of  July,  was  suppressed.  I 
saw  some  of  the  demonstration.  The  American  Embassy  was  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  there  were  barracks  all  around  there. 
There  is  where  Kerensky  made  his  mistake.  He  did  not  imprison 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  try  them  for  treason,  as  he  should  have 
done.  That  was  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  July — ^the  night  of  the  4th 
or  the  night  of  the  3d,  I  forget  which. 

Lenine  is  the  brains  of  this  whole  movement.  He  has  a  great 
intellect.    He  is  a  fanatic  and  I  think  has  sincere  convictions. 

I  could  not  say  the  same  about  Trotsky.  I  think  Trotsl^  is  an 
adventurer.  He  has  great  ability.  He  has  more  executive  ability 
than  Lenine,  but  wlien  they  have  differed,  Lenine  has  always  been 
able  to  dominate  Trotsky. 

They  kept  in  hiding  until  the  7th  of  November.  An  outbreak 
had  been  prophesied  for  the  2d  of  November,  but  it  did  not  take 
place.  I  was  at  the  foreign  office  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
when  I  left  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  I  said,  "  Whose  soldiers 
are  those  out  there  ?  "  He  replied,  "  They  are  our  soldiers.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  we  had  an  outbreak  to-night."  I  said,  "  Can  you 
suppress  it?  "  He  said,  "  I  think  so."  I  said,  "  I  hope  it  will  occur^ 
if  you  can  suppress  it." 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  then  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Terestchenko  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  I 
said,  "  I  hope  it  will  take  place,  if  you  can  suppress  it.^'  He  said^ 
"  I  hope  it  will  take  place,  whether  we  can  suppress  it  or  not,  be- 
cause I  am  tired  of  this  uncertainty."  This  provisional  government 
had  been  threatened  all  the  time. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  Bolshevik  revolution  and 
the  provisional  government  as  there  was  between  the  provisional 
government  and  the  Imperial  Grovernment.     The  provisional  gov- 
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emment  administered  affairs  from  the  12th  of  March,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  or  the  16th  of  March,  when  the  ministers 
were  appointed,  until  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November,  when  they 
were  captured  in  the  Winter  Palace  and  all  imprisoned  in  Peter 
and  Paul  fortress.  The  Korniloff  affair  had  taken  place  in  the 
meantime,  but  you  are  not  interested  in  that  here. 

Senator  King.  Would  you  say,  generally  speaking,  that  the  Keren-, 
sky  government  attempted  to  prosecute  the  war  as  vigorously  as  it 
could  under  the  circumstances,  and  to  be  true  to  the  allies  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  so,  because  you  know  the  orders  that  I  have 
mentioned,  No.  1  and  Kerensky's  order  abolishing  the  death  pen- 
alty, had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  army.  I  remember  that  on 
one  occasion  the  ambassadors  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  went  to  see  Kerensky,  and  they  said  that  he  was  not  prosecut- 
ing the  war  with  sufficient  vigor.  He  called  upon  me  later  to  show 
his  approval  of  my  not  joining  with  them  in  suggesting  to  him 
that  he  should  put  more  vim  into  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  be- 
cause he  said  they  knew  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  up  to  that 
time.  I  have  forgotten  whether  that  was  before  or  after  he  had. 
been  down  to  address  the  troops,  and  ordered  an  advance,  and  in- 
spired an  advance.  That  was  attended  with  more  or  less  success  too, 
but  these  Bolsheviks  were  always  trying  to  undermine  the  Kerensky 
government.  They  were  assisted  by  the  monarchists— by  the  Black 
Hundred — the  Bolsheviks  were. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Black  Hundred  was  who? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  The  Black  Hundred  was  an  organization  that  was 
for  the  protection  of  the  dynasty. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  the  Czar  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Of  the  Czar.  They  were  sympathizing  with  the 
Bolsheviks  because  they  thought  the  Bolsheviks  would  rule  tempo- 
rarily, if  at  all,  and  then  it  would  be  followed  by  a  monarchy.  They 
were  never  in  favor  of  the  provisional  government,  all  the  members 
of  which  were  patriots  and  able  men.  You  must  remember  that 
Russia,  in  addition  to  occupying  one-seventh  of  the  dry  land  of  the 
earth,  has  180,000,000  people,  about  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  unedu- 
cated, and  the  other  10  per  cent  of  whom  are  overeducated.  There 
is  just  that  wide  difference  between  them.  There  is  a  middle  class, 
called  the  intelligentsia,  and  the  Bolsheviks  have  been  attempting  to 
wipe  out  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  intelligentsia. 

Senator  King.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Ambassador,  generally 
speaking,  then,  you  would  say  that  the  Kerensky  government  stood 
for  law  and  order  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government  something  like  our  own  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactlv. 

Senator  King.  And  that  it  was  manned  by  patriots  who  earnestly 
sought  the  freedom  of  the  people  and  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order  and  a  stable  democratic* form  of  government;  and  that  that 
government,  so  long  as  it  was  in  power,  attempted  to  do  all  that  it 
could  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
allies  in  fighting  the  central  powers? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  so. 

Senator  King.  That  while  they  were  engaged  in  that  laudable  and 
proper  effort  the  Bolsheviks,  led  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  others, 
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were  attempting  to  undermine  them,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  control  and  establishing  a  proletariat  dictatorship  and  sec- 
ondarily for  the  purpose  of  betraying  the  cause  of  the  allies  and  get- 
ting Russia  out  of  the  war  ? 
Y   Mr.  Francis.  Exactly.    I  wish  to  say  here  that  I  think  that  Lenine 
\Was  a  German  agent  from  the  beginning.    They  would  never  have 
•permitted  him  to  come  through  Germany  if  they  had  not  thought  or 
known  they  could  use  him.    He  disbursed  money   very  liberally. 
Lenine,  however,  was  not  so  opposed  to  Germany  as  he  was  in  favor 
of  promoting  a  world-wide  social  revolution.     I  wired  the  depart- 
ment that  I  thought  that  was  his  object  in  the  beginning.    He  would 
have  taken  British  money,  American  money,  and  French  money  and 
used  it  to  promote  this  objective  of  his.    He  told  a  man  who  asked 
what  he  was  doing  in  Eussia  that  he  was  trying  an  experiment  in 
government  on  the  Russian  people.    He  is  a  sincere  man,  with  sincere 
convictions,  I  think.    I  do  not  think  he  is  right  by  a  good  deal,  be- 
cause later,  when  his  power  was  tottering  and  could  not  be  maintained 
in  any  other  way,  he  encouraged  or  permitted  the  reign  of  terror  that 
.is  now  prevailing  in  Russia. 

Coming  now  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace^  in  the  first  negotiations 
Russia  was  represented  by  Trotsky.  I  think  they  took  place  some 
time  in  January  or  February. 

Senator  Nelson.  February,  I  think. 

Mr.  Francis.  February,  1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Francis.  Trotsky  gained  a  great  deal  of  credit.  He  had  the 
world  for  an  audience,  and  he  was  very  able.  When  Gen.  Hoff- 
man notified  him  and  his  colleagues  that  he  would  not  prolong  those 
negotiations  more  than  two  or  three  days  further  and  said,  "  1  ou  will 
have  to  say  definitely  whether  you  will  accept  these  terms  or  not,'^ 
Trotsky  made  that  dramatic  stand  of  his,  in  which  he  said:  "We 
decline  to  sign  those  severe  peace  terms,  but  Russia  will  fight  no 
more.'' 

Well,  the  Germans  were  stunned  by  that.  Trotsky  returned  to 
Petrograd,  and  four  or  five  days  afterwards  the  Germans  announced 
that  they  were  marching  on  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  Trotsky  re- 
plied to  them  that  they  could  not  move  without  violating  the  terms 
of  the  armistice.  Their  reply  was,  continuing  to  move  their  armies, 
"  You  have  already  terminated  the  armistice  by  refusing  to  sign  the 
peace  terms." 

The  German  Army  advanced  so  near  Petrograd  that  I  left  there. 
I  had  had  authority  from  my  government  for  four  weeks  to  leave 
Petrograd  whenever  my  judgment  so  dictated,  and  all  my  colleagues 
had.  I  had  become  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  there,  by  the 
departure  of  Sir  George  Buchanan  about  the  first  of  January,  1918. 
We  were  meeting  in  the  American  Embassy  every  day — ^not  all  of 
the  allied  chiefs,  out  the  British  and,  the  French  and  the  Italian  and 
the  Japanese  ambassadors  and  myself  and  we  all  decided  to  leave 
Petrograd. 

I  said  to  them :  "  I  am  not  going  to  leave  Russia."  "  Where  are 
you  going  ? "  I  said :  "  I  am  going  to  Vologda."  "  What  do  you 
know  about  Vologda ?  "  I  said:  " Not  a  thing,  except  that  it  is  the 
junction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  Moscow- Archangel 
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Railway."  •'  Well,  if  it  is  unsafe  there,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  " 
I  said :  "  I  am  going  east  to  Viatka,  which  is  600  miles  east,  and  if 
it  is  unsafe  there  I  am  going  to  Perm,  and  if  it  is  unsafe  there  I  am 
goin^  to  Irkutsk,  and  if  it  is  unsafe  there  I  am  going  to  Chita,  and 
if  it  IS  unsafe  there  I  am  going  to  Vladivostok,  where  I  know  I  will 
be  pr^6t€cted  by  an  American  man-of-war — ^the  Brooklyn — ^under 
Admiral  Knight " ;  and  I  appealed  to  them  to  go  with  me.  I  said : 
"  You  ought  not  to  leave  Eussia  now."  But  they  declined  to  go,  ex- 
cept the  Japanese  Embassy  and  the  Chinese  legation,  and  they  only 
stayed  at  Vologda  two  or  three  days.  That  was  on  their  way  home. 
The  other  missions  were  all  attempting  to  get  back  to  their  respec- 
tive governments.  The  British  and  the  French  and  the  Italians  and 
the  Belgians  and  the  Serbians  and  the  Portuguese  and  the  Greeks 
attempted  to  get  out  through  Finland,  and  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  that  civil  war  there,  and  they  lived  on  trains  for  six  weeks,  when 
they  joined  me  at  Vologda,  except  the  British  Embassy,  which  got 
through  the  lines,  and  it  came  to  Vologda  on  the  7th  of  July  follow- 
ing. It  was  sent  back  there.  The  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  went 
on  east  after  staying  at  Vologda  two  or  three  days,  and  I  remained  at 
Vologda  five  months,  notwithstanding  I  was  appealed  to  and  invited 
several  times  by  the  central  soviet  at  Moscow  to  make  my  head- 
quarters there.    They  said  that  they  would  give  us  all  villas. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  When  the  first  Brest-Litov^  peace  nego- 
tiations were  terminated^  and  the  German  army  began  to  move  on 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  the  soviet  government  said  they  wanted 
another  meeting  to  negotiate  peace  term&  Trotsky  did  not  go  that, 
time,  but  he  sent  Tchitcherin,  and  the  Germans  forced  upon  the 
Bussians  even  severer  peace  terms  at  the  second  conference  at  Brest^ 
Litovsk  than  they  had  at  the  first. 

Senator  King.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime  the  Bussians,  under 
Lenine  and  Trotsky,  had  ceased  to  be  a  military  force  ? 

Mr,  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  King.  They  had  withdrawn  from  any  military  opera- 
tions, and  betrayed  the  allies  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly;  they  betrayed  the  allies.  When  I  went 
there,  there  was  an  army  enlisted  of  12,000,000  men.  It  was  in- 
creased to  16,000,000  before  the  revolution,  and  there  was  a  call  for 
3,000,000  additional,  which  had  not  matured  when  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  took  place.  Of  those  16,000,000  men,  2,000,000  had  been 
captured,  and  2,000,000  had  been  killed  and  died  from  disease,  so  it 
reduced  the  army  to  about  12,000,000  men,  which  is  an  immense 
army.  No  army  was  ever  organized  that  approached  it  before.  We 
were  all  talking  about  demobilization  when  the  war  ended;  but  this 
army  demobilized  itself.  It  melted  away  like  snow  before  a  summer 
sun.*  When  the  second  Brest-Litovsk  peace  was  signed,  these  sol- 
diers left  their  regiments.  They  would  get  on  a  train,  and  the  train 
would  start  before  they  would  ask  where  it  was  going.  They  sold 
their  arms  for  a  pittance;  they  threw  their  arms  away,  some  of 
them,  and  some  of  them  took  their  arms  home  with  them. 

Senator  King.  Was  that  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  to  destroy  the  army  % 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  it  was. 
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As  late  as  June,  when  I  went  to  Petrograd  from  Vologda,  when 
I  came  back  the  roofs  of  the  cars  were  iSUed  with  soldiers  and  the 
trucks  under  the  cars  and  the  platforms  were  crowded  with  soldiers. 
I  went  to  Moscow  in  May,  to  the  funeral  of  our  consul  general,  who 
died  very  suddenly  down  there.  The  soviet  government  attempted 
to  communicate  with  me  there,  and  I  had  received  a  subordinate  who 
called  on  me,  but  I  had  no  official  relations  with  them. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  issued  a  proclamation  or  an  address  to  the 
flussian  people  on  the  17th  of  March,  which  was  the  day  that  the 
Brest-Litovsk  peace  treaty  was  ratiiSed  by  the  all-Russian  congress 
of  Soviets  at  Moscow.  I  appealed  to  the  Russian  people  to  organize 
and  repel  the  invader  from  their  borders.  I  said  that  we  -^neri- 
cans  and  my  Government  still  considered  the  Russian  people  our 
allies ;  that  we  were  not  going  to  observe  that  peace,  and  I  did  not 
think  any  of  the  other  allies  were.  I  had  that  put  in  the  Russian 
papers,  translated  into  Russian;  and  about  four  days  after  that 
Kuehlmann,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  that  time,  demanded 
of  the  soviet  government  that  I  be  sent  out  of  Russia.  They  said: 
^'  He  is  not  omy  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality,  but  he  has  issued 
an  address  to  the  Russian  people  that  is  a  virtual  call  to  arms." 
The  soviet  ^vernment  said  nothing  to  me  about  it.  I  was  not  in 
communication  with  them  at  that  time,  but  they  replied  that  I  had 
not  said  any  more  than  the  President  had  said  in  his  address  to  the 
Russian  people  through  this  all-Russian  soviet  congress  at  Moscow. 
I  have  that  telegram  with  me  if  you  want  to  enter  it  on  your  records. 

Senator  Overman.  We  should  like  to  have  it  put  in  the  record, 
because  there  has  been  some  dispute  about  it. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  It  was  a  public  matter  over 
there.  I  will  also  give  you  my  address  to  the  Russian  people.  I 
should  like  to  have  that  put  in  tne  record. 

That  was  on  the  17th  of  March.  I  had  only  been  at  Vologda 
then  about  18  days.  I  arrived  at  Volc^da  the  28th  of  February,  I 
think.  I  had  been  there  18  days  when  I  issued  this  address  to  the 
Russian  people.  I  issued  another  address  on  the  4:th  of  July,  1918. 
I  had  had  interviews  before  that,  showing  the  progress  that  America 
was  making  toward  preparedness  and  trying  to  convince  the  Rus- 
sian people  that  the  war  would  end  in  defeat  for  Germany,  and 
consequently  they  should  not  tie  up  with  the  losing  cause;  but  on 
the  4:th  of  July  I  issued  an  address  to  the  Russian  people  which  re- 
counted the  causes  for  the  war,  I  think.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that. 
I  suppose  it  is  in  the  department ;  but  that  elicited  another  demand 
of  (jermany  on  the  central  soviet  at  Moscow  for  my  deportation. 
The  central  soviet  did  not  say  anything  to  me  at  tliat  time  about 
it  nor  have  they  ever  mentioned  it  since. 

I  remained  at  Vologda. 

Senator  'Sterling.  Ambassador  Francis,  did  they  reply  to  it  in 
any  way  through  the  newspapers  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  replied  to  the  first  demand  by  saying  that  I 
had  said  nothing  more  than  the  President  had  said,  and  by  asking  a 
question  of  the  German  Government,  which  was  why  they  had  vio- 
lated the  terms  of  the  treatv  in  advancing  into  the  Ukraine.  Ger- 
many never  observed  any  of  the  terms  of  that  treaty  that  it  was  to 
her  mterest  to  violate.     She  continued  to  advance,  and  there  were 
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some  secret  treaties  of  an  economic  character  between  Germany  and 
Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Ambassador  Francis^  will  you  allow  me  to  inter- 
rupt you  a  minute?  You  called  attention  a  while  ago  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  Kerensky  government  there  had  been  held  an  election 
for  a  constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  am  goin^  to  ^t  back  to  that. 

Senator  Nei^son.  All  ri^t.  I  want  to  know  what  became  of  that 
constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  thank  you,  Senator,  for  reminding  me  of  that. 
The  convening  of  that  constituent  assembly  was  first  fixed  for  the 
27th  of  November,  but  it  was  postponed  to  some  day  in  December. 
The  day  before  it  was  to  meet  all  of  the  cadet  members  who  were  in 
Petrograd  were  arrested  as  counter-revolutionaries.  Some  of  them, 
anticipating  arrest,  had  not  come.  Miliukov  and  Rodzianko  and 
Kerensky  had  not  come  to  Petrograd  to  the  meeting  of  this  con- 
stituent assembly.  Consequently,  the  Bolshevik  government  said  that 
it  would  not  permit  that  constituent  assembly  to  convene  until— ^ — 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  not  surround  the  building  in  which 
they  were  with  the  red  guards? 

Mr.  Francis.  Later  they  did  that.  They  postponed  the  meeting 
then  from  this  day  in  December  until  the  19th  of  January,  1918, 
and  said  that  they  would  not  permit  it  to  organize  if  there  were  not 
400  members  present.  There  were  400  members  present,  and  there 
was  a  great  demonstration  in  Petrograd  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  manifest  their  joy  on  the  assembling  of  a  constituent  assemWy. 
The  Bolsheviki  were  in  the  minority  there;  notwithstanding  the 
cadets  had  not  come,  and  some  of  the  social  revolutionists  of  the 
right  had  not  attended,  there  were  423  members,  I  think,  there.  I 
can  give  you  the  exact  number  of  members  there.  They  had  an  election 
for  officers.  The  Bolsheviki  withdrew.  They  withdrew  to  the  extent 
of  140  members,  and  still  the  remainder  tried  to  organize.  They 
elected  TchemoflF  presiding  officer,  and  his  opponent  was  a  woman, 
Spirodonova,  who  was  a  left  social  revolutionist,  and,  when  last 
heard  from,  was  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

They  organized.  Tchernoff  made  a  speech,  and  there  were  several 
speeches  made.  They  passed  a  decree,  passed  several  decrees,  when 
a  drunken  sailor  went  in  and  said:  "I  am  tired  of  tJiis  business. 
We  want  to  go  to  bed."  This  was  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  We  will  give  you  10  minutes  more.''  I  do  not  say  they  said 
10  minutes,  but  a  few  minutes  more.  Well,  Bolshevik  soldiers  were 
around  the  corridors  and  in  the  aisles  of  the  convention. 

Senator  King.  Armed  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Armed.  So  they  adjourned  about  4  or  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  11  o'clock  the  next  day,  I  think.  It  was  a  fixed 
hour  the  next  day.  but  the  next  day  the  Bolshevik  government  took 
charge  of  this  duma  hall,  an,d  did  not  admit  any  of  the  members,  and 
consequently  broke  up  the  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Kight  there,  Mr.  Francis,  has  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment, since  that  time,  ever  attempted  to  have  a  constituent  as- 
sembly elected  or  meet? 

Mr.  Francis.  No,  sir.  They  have  never  since  that  time  had  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  or  called  an  election  for  a  constituent  assembly. 

85723—19 eO 
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The  soviet  is  the  name  of  a  form  of  govermnent,  and  Bolshevism  is 
the  name  of  a  party,  but  thejr  are  used  as  synonymous  terms  all  out- 
side of  Russia.  One  basic  principle  of  the  soviet  government  is  that 
they  do  not  allow  a  man  to  vote  or  a  woman  to  vote — ^they  have 
woman  suffrage  over  there,  you  know — ^who  employs  another  human 
being. 

Senator  King.  Thev  have  not  permitted  any  voting  at  all  since  the 
distatorship  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  have  they  ?  They  have  super- 
imposed themselves  and  their  government  upon  that  part  of  Russia 
where  they  have  exercised  military  power  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  they  have  elected  Soviets,  you  know — ^local 
Soviets. 

Senator  King.  I  was  speaking  of  the  general  government. 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  the  general  government?  No;  there  has  been 
no  election  whatever  since. 

Senator  Kino.  That  is  to  say,  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  and  those  who 
are  in  control  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  are  not  there  as  the  result 
of  a  general  election? 

Mr.  Francis.  No;  no.    They  are  there  as  usurpers. 

Senator  King.  By  force  and  terror? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  think  they  represent  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  Russians. 

Senator  Overman.  Of  the  whole  180,000,000? 

Mr.  Francis.  Of  the  whole  180,000,000. 

Senator  King.  The  constituent  assembly  which  they  prevented 
.from  meeting  was  a  truly  representative  body,  elected  by  the  people? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly ;  as  representative  as  it  was  possible  to  have 
at  that  time. 

Senator  King.  But  elected,  of  course,  under  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  elected  under  regulations  framed  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Kerensky  government. 

Senator  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  they  were  elected  before  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  you  are  clear  about  that.  They  were 
elected  before  that. 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  elected  before  that ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson,  feefore  the  Bolshevik  revolution;  before  the  7th 
of  November. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  thought  the  Kerensky  government  postponed  the 
calling  of  the  constituent  assembly  too  long.  They  were  in  power 
six  months,  or  at  least  five  months,  before  they  called  the  election. 
Kerensky  moved  into  the  Winter  Palace,  you  taiow,  and  slept  in  the 
bed  of  Alexander  III. 

Senator  King.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  would 
you  say  as  to  what  was  being  done,  during  that  period  when  the 
KerensKy  government  was  a  power,  by  the  Bolsheviki — by  the  revo- 
lutionary class  led  by  Tjenine  and  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  they  were  planning  all  the  time  to  overturn 
that  government  and  to  take  the  administration  of  affairs  into  their 
own  hands.  Lenine  was  disbursing  money  freely.  I  said  that  I  be- 
lieved Lenine  was  a  German  agent.  Subsequent  developments  have 
confirmed  me  in  that  belief. 
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Senator  Kino.  You  believe  that  Germany  furnished  him  money 
for  debauching  his  own  country  and  to  aid  in  betraying  the  allied 
cause? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly;  I  think  she  did.  The  poisoned  chalice  is 
being  comniended  to  Germany's  own  lips  now. 

Senator  King.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
did,  after  getting  control,  toward  the  demobilization  of  the  troops, 
and  what  announcement  did  they  make  as  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Eussia  from  military  operations? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  after  the  negotiation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 

¥eace,  and  the  signing  thei-eof,  the  army  was  permitted  to  go  home, 
hey  were  promised  peace;  they  were  promised  division  of  prop- 
erty,  division  of  lands 

Senator  Overman.  And  bread. 

Senator  Xelson.  Bread  and  peace  and  land. 

Mr.  Francis.  Bread  and  peace  and  land.  One  Russian  land- 
owner was  telling  me  that  they  attempted  to  divide  his  herd  of 
blooded  cattle,  and  they  came  across  a  very  fine  bull  that  they  could 
not  a^ree  upon  as  to  which  one  should  have  it,  so  they  killed  the  bull 
and  divided  the  carcass. 

Well,  I  remained  at  Vologda,  as  I  said,  until  the  25th  of  July, 
after  Mirbach  was  killed,  which  was  on  the  6th  of  July.  Tchit- 
cherin,  about  four  or  five  days  after  that — ^lie  was  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  central  soviet  in  Moscow — sent  me  a  telegram, 
addressing  me  as  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  said,  "  Vologda 
is  vmsafe.  We  invite  you  to  come  to  Moscow,  where  we  can  give  every 
man  a  villa.  I  am  sending  Kadek  to  Vologda  to  execute  the  invita- 
tion." It  was  in  English  and  he  used  the  word  "  execute."  My 
colleagues  all  considered  it  an  order  to  come  to  Moscow  from 
Vologda.  I  was  disposed  to  consider  it  an  invitation,  and  I  prepared 
a  reply  to  it,."  We  decline  to  come  to  Moscow.  We  consider  Vologda 
perfectly  safe,  because  we  do  not  fear  the  Russian  people,  whom 
we  have  always  befriended,  and  we  do  not  fear  the  allies,  of  course. 
If  your  communication  is  meant  for  an  order  instead  of  an  invita- 
tion, we  consider  it  offensive." 

I  hoped  by  that  telegram  to  save  myself  from  the  visit  of  Radek* 
but  he  appeared  the  next  day.  The  direct  communication  of  the 
rails  between  Vologda  and  Moscow  had  been  cut  by  an  uprising  at 
Yaroslav,  so  they  had  to  go  around  via  Petrograd.  Radek  got  there 
the  next  day,  and  I  was  having  a  meeting,  in  the  American  Embassy, 
of  the  allied  chiefs.  I  tried  to  get  them  to  go  in  to  see  him,  but  they 
would  not  go.  They  said  that  that  was  the  prerogative  and  duty  of 
the  dean  of  the  corps.  So  I  went  in  and  had  a  talk  with  him  of 
about  an  hour.    He  was  in  my  reception  room. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  Vologda  had 
given  me  a  house  for  the  American  Embassy.  It  was  the  house  of 
a  commercial  club.  It  was  the  most  imposing  structure  in  the  town. 
They  were  very  much  complimented  by  my  stopping  there — ^by  the 
American  Embassy  stopping  there — and  they  felt  deeply  compli- 
mented when  all  of  the  other  missions  who  had  tried  to  get  out 
through  Finland  joined  me.  It  was  about  five  months  that  I  had 
stopped  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  town  was  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Bolsheviki  ? 
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Mr.  Francis.  Well,  the  Bolsheviki  controlled  it  the  last  two 
months  or  three  months  that  we  were  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Francis.  At  that  time  I  spoke  to  the  mayor  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  a  Bolshevik,  and  he  said  he  was  not  a  Bolshevik,  and  that 
he  was  authorized  by  the  municipal  assembly,  as  we  called  it,  to  invite 
us  to  remain  there,  and  that  we  would  be  protected;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  administer  affairs  until  we  left  there.  But  the  local  soviet 
was  disposed  to  dispute  his  authority  some  time  before  we  left.  The 
French  ambassador,  whom  I  met  in  Paris— Jusserand — said,  "You 
discovered  Vologda;  you  put  it  on  the  map  and  made  it  the  diplo- 
matic center  of  Russia  for  five  months."  It  was  true.  The  others 
joined  me  there:  but  when  Radik  came  up  on  the  12th  of  July — ^I 
think  it  was— he  argued  with  me  about  going  down.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  an  interpreter  who  was  named  Arthur  Ransome.  He  was 
the  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  I  think  his 
letters  have  been  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  too.  I  called 
in  my  stenographer,  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  also  my  private  secre- 
tary, and  he  took  down  the  conversation.  I  told  Radek,  after  listen- 
ing to  his  conversation,  that  we  had  decided  to  refuse  the  invitation. 
He  said,  "  I  will  station  guards  around  all  of  your  embassies  " — ^they 
called  all  our  legations  en[ibassies — ^"  and  no  one  will  be  peimitted  tia 
go  in  or  out  without  a  passport."  I  said,  "  We  are  virtually  pris- 
oners, then."  "  No,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  virtually  prisoners.  You 
can  go  in  and  out,  and  the  chiefs  can  all  go  in  and  out;  but  when 
you  desire  anybody  to  come  in  here  you  will  have  to  tell  the  local 
soviet  the  name  oi  the  man  and  they  will  give  him  a  pass  to  enter 
through  your  guards." 

The  guards  came  there  the  next  morning,  or  that  same  evening. 
I  have  forgotten  whether  they  came  that  evening  or  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  the  guards  did  not  disturb  us,  because  they  Were  hungry, 
and  we  gave  them  food ;  so  they  were  very  accommodating  to  us. 

The  morning  of  the  23d  of  July,  -after  midnight,  I  received  an- 
other telegram  from  Tchitcherin:  "Again  we  tell  you  Vologda  is 
unsafe.  Another  day  may  be  too  late.  Again  we  invite  you  to 
Moscow." 

After  consulting  my  colleagues  and  finding  them  of  the  same 
mind — I  had  a  fear  that  they  wanted  to  hold  us  as  hostages  down 
there,  or  at  any  rate  to  play  us  against  the  German  and  Austrian 
representatives  at  Moscow — 1  replied  to  him  in  six  words :  "  We  have 
determined  to  take  your  advice  and  quit  Vologda." 

We  had  planned  to  go  to  Archangel.  I  did  not  state  in  the  tele- 
gram where  we  proposed  to  go.  I  had  had  a  special  train  on  the 
Vologda  track  for  five  months,  and  my  transportation  man  had  told 
me  that  the  station  master,  with  whom  we  made  friends,  would  fur- 
nish him  a  locomotive  on  an  hour's  notice  to  take  that  train  on  any 
road  that  we  wished  that  had  tracks  in  the  Vologda  station.  I  sent 
for  him  after  telling  my  colleagues  to  send  their  baggage  down  to 
the  train  before  6  aclock  and  that  the  train  would  leave  at  8.  I 
called  in  this  transportaion  man  and  I  said,  "  You  told  me  sometime 
ago  that  this  station  man  promised  you  a  locomotive  for  this  train.** 
I  said,  "I  want  that  locomotive  attached  to  this  train  to-night  at 
half  past  7,  and  I  want  it  to  leave  at  8." 
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He  left  me  and  came  back  in  an  hour  and  said  that  the  station 
man  had  left  on  a  vacation  and  that  the  man  he  had  left  in  charge 
said  that  he  could  not  get  a  locomotive  without  submitting  the  re- 
quest to  Moscow,  and  Tchitcherin  had  given  orders  to  the  director  of 
locomotive  power  that  he  must  not  put  a  locomotive  on  this  train. 
I  told  him  to  submit  it  to  Moscow,  and  they  submitted  it,  and  the 
reply  was,  "Who  wishes  the  locomotive?"  I  replied  to  this — my 
transportation  man  was  speaking  and  I  replied  to  them — ^"  The  Ameri- 
can ambassador."  "  Where  does  he  wish  to  go  ?  "  I  replied,  "  To 
Archangel." 

Then  ne  sent  me  a  telegram,  "Archangel  is  not  a  fit  place  for  ambas- 
sadors to  live.  Going  to  Archangel  means  leaving  Eussia.  Again 
we  invite  you  to  Moscow." 

Well,  I  replied  to  him  that  I  would  not  leave  Russia  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  force,  and  then  my  absence  would  be  temporary. 
I  ended  the  telegram:  "Again  we  request  the  locomotive."  Well, 
we  had  slept  on  the  train  in  the  station — ^all  the  diplomatic  corps — the 
preceding  night,  and  the  locomotive  was  furnished  us  about  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  25th  of  July.^  We  had  intended  to  leave  on 
the  23d  of  July,  you  know,  but  we  did  not  leave  until  the  24th,  and 
it  was  past  midnight  when  we  left. 

We  went  up  to  Archangel,  and  on  arriving  at  Archangel  we  were 
met  by  a  delegation  from  the  local  soviet,  accompanied  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Moscow  soviet  who  pointed  to  a  boat  on  the  Dvina 
River  and  said,  "  There  is  the  boat.  We  are  instructed  to  put  you 
on  that  boat,  and  direct  your  attention  to  that  boat  and  to  say  that 
you  can  use  the  boat  to  go  where  you  wish."  I  said,  "  We  refuse  to 
go  on  that  boat."  "Why? "  "Well,"  I  said,  "we  do  not  want  to 
leave  Russia  until  we  can  communicate  with  our  Government,  with 
which  cable  communication  has  been  severed  for  three  weeks." 
"Well,"  they  said,  "we  have  no  other  orders."  We  were  140  in 
number,  counting  attaches  and  domestics.  I  said,  "Moreover,  that 
boat  is  not  big  enough  for  us."  They  said,  "We  will  give  you  an 
additional  boat;"  which  they  did.  They  said,  "  What  are  we  to  do?  " 
I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  to  do,  except  to  go  and  report 
what  we  say  to  the  Moscow  soviet,  to  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and 
Tchitcherin.''  So  they  stationed  a  guard  around  the  train.  It  was 
the  26th  of  July.  They  left  and  came  back  in  about  30  hours.  In 
the  meantime  they  had  been  wiring  to  Moscow,  and  we  had  known 
what  they  were  wiring,  as  the  wire  had  to  go  through  Petrograd. 
We  had  means  of  Iniowing  what  was  in  the  wires.  The  central 
soviet,  while  professing  to  desire  us  to  leave  Russia,  was  command- 
ing the  local  soviet  to  detain  us  there  as  hostages. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  Archangel  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  At  Archangel.  We  knew  that,  when  they  came  back 
on  the  27th  of  July,  about  2  or  3  o'clock,  and  we  had  determined  to 
leave.  We  had  determined  to  leave  for  Kandalaksha  because  there 
was  an  anti-Bolsheviki  revolution  to  be  pulled  off  at  Archangel,  and 
we  Iniew  it,  and  we  did  not  want  to  be  there  when  it  occurred,  and 
they  knew  it,  and  had  been  evacuating  the  town.  They  had  been  kill- 
ing people  up  there  and  deporting  people. 

Senator  Neijbon.  At  Archangel? 

Mr.  Francis.  At  Archangel,  for  several  days;  and  when  we  as- 
sumed such  a  firm  attitude  before  them,  they  were  frightened  and 
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did  not  want  to  detain  us,  but  they  threw  all  the  obstacles  they  could 
in  our  way,  and  we  did  not  get  off  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  July  for  Kandalj^ha. 

They  came,  for  instance,  and  said  that  our  baggage  did  not  have 
diplomatic  seals  on  it.  I  turned  to  my  colleagues  and  I  said,  "We 
will  go  down  and  identify  the  baggage!"  Then  they  got  the  baggage 
on  the  boat  about  8  o'clock  in  the  eveping,  and  they  said  that  we  must 
all  come  off  the  boats  to  show  our  passports  when  we  reembarked, 
which  we  did.  By  that  time  it  was  12  o'clock  at  night.  Then  they 
said  they  must  go  across  the  river.  You  see,  the  railroads  do  not  go 
into  Archangel.  They  go  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dvina  River,  which 
is  about  a  mile  wide  there.  They  went  over  to  Archangel  proper,  and 
they  were  gone  until  4  o'clock,  and  they  came  back  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  we  cleared  for  Kandalaksha.  We  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  clear,  regardless  of  whether  they  permitted  us  or  not,  be- 
cause there  was  a  British  merchantman  in  the  harbor,  and  I  said  to 
the  British  commissioner,  "  What  boat  is  that?  "  He  said,  "  It  is  one 
of  ours."  And  I  said,  "Will  it  obey  your  instructions? "  He  said, 
^'  I  think  so."  I  said,  "  If  they  do  not  come  by  7  o'clock,  we  will  get 
on  the  boat  and  go  on  to  Kandalaksha."  They  came  back  at  4  o'clock. 
This  was  about  2  o'clock. 

At  Kandalaksha  we  heard  that  Gen.  Poole  was  at  Murmansk. 
Murmansk  is  the  port  of  the  railway  that  is  open  all  the  year  round. 
Kandalaksha  is  about  150  miles  south  of  Murmansk.  We  heard, 
after  we  had  arrived  at  Kandalaksha,  that  the  general  with  about 
2,000  men  had  cleared  that  morning  for  Archangel,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  2d  of  August,  and  from  the  bar  he  telephoned  in,  "  What  gov- 
ernment is  in  control  there  ?  "  They  said,  "  The  provisional  govern- 
ment of  northern  Russia."  A  bloodless  revolution  had  taken  place, 
a  coup  d'etat  about  four  hours  before.  They  said,  "Can  we  land? 
Will  you  permit  us  to  land?  "  The  Bolsheviki  government  had  been 
prohibiting  the  landing  of  allied  troops.  They  said,  "Yes;  come 
quick."    They  landed  on  the  2d  of  August. 

We  returned  there — ^the  allied  missions — on  the  9th  of  August  from 
Kandalaksha,  where  we  had  held  the  boats  upon  which  we  were  trans- 
ported from  Archangel  to  Kandalaksha.  In  the  morning  the  British 
commissioner  and  the  Italian  ambassador  and  the  French  minister — 
not  the  French  ambassador — and  I  had  gone  to  Murmansk,  and  had 
been  able  to  communicate  with  our  governments  from  there.  I  wired 
my  Government  my  plans,  that  I  was  going  back  to  Archangle,  and  it 
approved  of  those  plans ;  so  I  went  back  to  Archangel,  and  I  stayed 
there  until  the  6th  of  November. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  there,  Mr.  Francis,  did  not  that 
northern  government  that  you  speak  of  invite  the  military  authorities 
and  you  to  come  back  there  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  northern  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  northern  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  that  northern  province. 

Mr.  Francis.  It  was  called  the  provisional  government  of  the 
northern  region. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  asked  vou  that  because  it  was  stated  bv  a  wit- 
ness  vesterdav  that  the  allied  forces  were  there  bv  invitation  of  the 
northern  government. 
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Mr.  Francis.  Exactly.  Why,  you  had  here,  I  see  from  the  morn- 
ing papers,  a  man  named  Martiuszine,  who  was  minister  of  finance  in 
that  Archangel  govemnient.  Well,  that  Archangel  government  was 
kidnapped  while  I  was  there.     But  we  brought  it  back. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  the  witness  so  indicated. 

Mr.  Francis.  He  did.  Well,  old  man  Tchaikowsky — he  is  about 
70  years  of  age,  and  looked  to  be  80 — lived  in  this  country  from  1875 
to  1879.  at  Independence,  Kans.,  and  had  lived  in  England  28  years 
and  in  France  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was  always  a  revolutionist  and 
a  socialist.  But  that  government  up  there  was  the  choice  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  choice  of  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  the  zone 
of  Bussia  occupied  by  the  allied  forces. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  covered  all  the  country,  practically,  between 
the  Siberian  railroad  and  up  to  the  White  Sea? 

Mr.  Francis.  No  ;  it  did  not.     It  covered  only  about  half  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  northern  half  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  The  northern  half. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  distance  is  about  600  or  700  miles,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  The  distance  is  about  400  miles  from  Vologda  to 
Archangel,  and  the  allied  troops  are  only  down  about  150  miles,  down 
that  far  on  the  railroad.  I  see  they  have  been  driven  back  since  I 
left.  They  were  up  the  Dvina  River  150  miles  toward  Kotlas.  These 
American  troops  landed  there  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  this 
coup  d'etat,  this  kidnapping,  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
September.  It  was  evidently  timed  to  make  the  impression  upon 
people  up  there  that  it  had  the  sanction,  if  it  was  not  at  the  instance, 
of  the  American  ambassador,  being  timed  after  the  landing  of  the 
American  troops.  But  I  soon  gave  them  to  understand  that  I  did 
not  sanction  it  at  all.  I  was  very  emphatic  in  regard  to  one  thing. 
I  was  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  petitions  and  delegations  and 
telegrams  were  coming  in  to  me  in  reference  to  the  kidnapping, 
which  had  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September  by  Kus- 
«ian  officers,  asking  me  to  reinstall  the  deposed  government  of  the 
ministers.  They  had  been  taken  on  a  steamer  and  put  in  the  Solo- 
vetski  monasterv,  on  Solovetski  Island,  which  was  about  30  hours 
from  Archangel: 

There  were  three  American  battalions  which  had  been  landed  there; 
one  of  them  was  sent  down  the  railroad  toward  Vologda,  one  was 
sent  up  the  Dvina  River  toward  Kotlas,  and  the  other  one  was  held 
in  Archangel.  Immediately  afterwards  I  reviewed  this  battalion 
that  was  left  in  Archangel.  Gen.  Poole  and  I  received  its  salute  on 
the  government  steps.  Gen.  Poole  turned  to  me  and  said,  "There 
was  a  revolution  here  last  night."  I  said,  "  The  hell  you  say !  Who 
pulled  it  off?"  He  said,  "Chaplain."  Chaplain  was  a  Eussian 
naval  ofticer  on  Gen.  Poole's  staff.  I  said,  "  There  is  Chaplain  over 
there  now."  I  motioned  to  Chaplain  to  come  over  and  join  us.  Gen. 
Poole  said,  "  Chaplain  is  going  to  issue  a  proclamation  at  11  o'clock." 
It  was  then  a  quarter  past  10.  I  said,  "  Chaplain,  who  pulled  off  this 
revolution  here  last  night?  "  He  said,  "  I  did." 
Senator  Overman.  You  say  Chaplain  was  on  Poole's  staff? 
Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  a  Russian  officer  detailed  by  Poole  on  his  staff. 
He  was  a  colonel.  He  had  done  very  good  work  against  the  Bol- 
sheviks, getting  them  out.  He  said,  "  I  drove  the  Bolsheviki  out  of 
here.    I  established  this  government.    They  were  in  Gen.  Poole's 
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way  and  were  hampering  Col.  Donop,  who  was  the  French  provost 
marshal.  I  see  no  use  for  any  government  here  anyway."  I  said, 
"  I  think  this  is  the  most  flagrant  usuri)ation  of  power  I  ever  knew, 
and  don't  you  circulate  that  proclamation  that  Gen.  Poole  tells  me 
you  have  written,  until  I  can  see  it  and  show  it  to  my  colleagues." 

So  we  met  that  day  at  my  apartment.  I  was  suffering  very  much 
from  this  ailment,  from  which  I  afterwards  got  relief  through  a 
surgical  operation.  That  is  another  story.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  ailment  probably  I  would  be  in  Eussia  now. 

They  came  up  there  at  12  o'clock.  I  had  Chaplain  there.  This 
had  been  a  coup  d'etat,  or  kidnapping,  you  know,  by  Russian  officers, 
counter  revolutionaries,  monarchists,  who  were  against  this  social- 
istic government — ^this  government  which  they  called  socialistic — ^and 
it  was  having  constant  friction  with  the  military  authorities.  When 
these  troops  landed  I  had  sent  for  Col.  Stewart,  and  I  said,  "  Have 
you  any  communication  for  me  ? "  Col.  Stewart  was  the  American 
commander  of  these  4,700  American  troops.  "  Have  you  any  com- 
munication for  me?"  He  said,  "No."  I  said,  "What  are  your 
orders? "  He  said,  "To  report  to  Gen.  Poole,  who  is  conmianding 
the  allied  forces  in  northern  Russia."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  interpret 
our  policy  here,  and  if  I  should  tell  you  not  to  obey  one  of  Gen. 
Poole's  orders,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  would  obey  you." 
I  had  arranged  all  that  beforehand  through  the  department,  I 
thought.  But  we  never  had  any  friction  over  there.  We  never  had 
any  friction  between  the  French  and  myself  nor  between  the  British 
and  myself.  The  British  were  more  impatient  with  this  socialistic 
government  than  I  was,  and  it  was  generally  believed  there  that  if 
I  had  not  been  there  the  socialistic  government  would  not  have  been 
brought  back. 

These  men,  whose  minister  of  finance  I  learn  was  before  you  yes- 
terday, were  not  all  socialists.  There  was  one  cadet.  But  they  were, 
as  I  thought,  administering  a  very  good  government,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  choice  of  three-fourths  of  the  Russians  that  were 
in  this  allied  zone. 

Senator  Sterling.  While  socialist,  it  was  not  Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Francis.  No;  it  was  just  as  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  as  the 
allies  were.  More  so  than  the  monarchists  were,  because  the  monarch- 
ists all  favored  the  Bolsheviki,  thinking  that  was  the  shortest  or 
quickest  return  to  the  monarchy. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  simplify  matters,  I  will  say  that  this  gen- 
tleman yesterday  stated  in  substance  that  Poole  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  government  of  his  own,  but  that  you  restored  the  old  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  was  wrong  there.  Poole  did  not  want 
to  establish  a  government  of  his  own.  British  soldiers,  you  know, 
have  been  colonizers  for  so  long  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  re- 
spect the  feelings  of  socialists.  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  but  the  British  oflScers  have  had 
to  do  with  so  many  uncivilized  peoples  and  Great  Britain  has  done 
so  much  colonizing  that  its  officers  do  not  feel  as  American  officers 

feel. 

For  instance,  I  was  narrating  just  now  how  this  coup  d6tat  was 
planned,  so  as  to  make  the  impression  on  the  public  mina  that  I  was 
not  only  favorable  to  it  but  that  I  was  executing  it. 
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For  the  first  time  American  soldiers  were  put  on  the  streets  to 
patrol  them.  I  heard  that  American  soldiers  were  manning  the 
street  cars.  Thirty  thousand  laborers  struck,  up  there.  When  they 
heard  of  this  kidnaping,  all  of  the  workmen  in  all  the  factories 
struck.  The  workmen  on  the  street  cars  struck,  and  all  the  workmen 
up  there  went  on  strike.  I  heard  about  half  past  12  o'clock  that  the 
Ajnericans  were  manning  the  street  cars,  and  called  up  Col.  Stewart, 
or  attempted  to  call  him  up.  I  could  not  find  him,  out  I  called  up 
the  major  who  was  in  command  of  the  battalion,  a  man  namea 
Nichols,  and  I  said,  "Maj.  Nichols,  is  it  true  that  American  soldiers 
are  manning  these  street  cars  ?  "  •  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  Do  you  not  know 
that  will  raise  commotions  in  America?  By  whose  orders  is  this?  " 
He  said,  "  Well,  G.  H.  Q." — general  headquarters.  I  said,  "  Was  it 
in  writing?  "  "  No;  it  was  not  in  writing,"  he  said.  "I  was  called 
up  by  phone  and  asked  if  I  had  any  men  here  who  could  act  as 
motormen  and  as  conductors  on  the  street  cars,  and  as  my  battalion 
was  recruited  in  Detroit,  about  half  of  them  are  motormen  and  con- 
ductors, so  I  said,  '  yes.' "  He  said,  "  I  sent  some  of  the  men  down 
to  the  car  sheds  to  take  the  cars  out."  I  said,  "  Where  is  Col.  Stew- 
art?" He  said,  "Mr.  Ambassador,  we  are  charging  no  fares."  I 
said,  "  That  is  different.  But,"  I  said,  "  I  want  Col.  Stewart,  any- 
way." 

For  24  hours  or  perhaps  30  hours  Americans  were  conducting  the 
street  cars,  or  acting  as  motormen,  and  at  every  stopping  place,  which 
is  every  two  or  three  blocks,  there  were  two  or  three  American 
soldiers  to  keep  the  crowd  off  the  cars. 

Senator  O^'ersian.  Because  they  were  riding  free? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  American  soldiers  up  there  showed  the  same 
spirit  that  they  did  on  the  western  front.  They  were  just  anxious 
to  get  into  a  fight  with  somebody.  They  understood  the  cause  of  the 
war.  But  I  was  walking  along  the  street,  the  Broadway  of  Arch- 
angel, one  day,  and  I  saw  three  or  four  American  soldiers  looking 
at  a  war  map.  I  said  to  them  in  English,  "  You  are  American 
soldiers."  They  turned  around  and  smiled  at  me,  and  I  said,  "I 
never  was  so  glad  to  see  American  soldiers  in  my  life  as  I  was  when 
you  landed  here  a  few  days  ago."  They  did  not  say  anything  in 
response  to  that,  and  I  said,  "I  am  the  American  ambassador." 
Well,  they  opened  their  eyes  wider,  but  that  did  not  evoke  a  response 
from  them.  I  exchanged  four  or  five  more  remarks  with  them,  and 
they  answered  respectfully  "Yes"  and  "No"  all  the  time,  and  I 
turned  around  to  go  away  and  they  detained  a  man  who  was  with 
me,  and  they  said,  "  Who  is  that  fellow  ?  "  The  man  replied,  "  That 
is  Gov.  Francis."  They  said,  "Why  in  hell  didn't  he  say  so?" 
They  were  from  Michigan  and  Minnesota  and  knew  me  by  repu- 
tation. 

I  said,  "  There  is  one  thing  I  want  understood."  I  said  it  with  an 
oath,  but  T  have  repeated  so  many  oaths  here  that  I  will  not  repeat 
that.  "There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  understood."  "What  is 
that?  "  I  said,  "  Civil  strife  in  the  rear  of  our  own  front.  Now," 
I  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  permit  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  to  be 
jeopardized  by  Bolsheviki  on  one  side  and  a  civil  war  in  the  rear. 
I  will  order  them  back  from  the  railroad  and  from  up  the  river, 
and  if  there  is  a  gun  fired  here  we  will  participate  in  the  fire  our- 
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selves,  if  we  have  to  kill  Russians."    That  stopped  the  civil  strife. 
There  was  not  any  fear  of  it  after  that. 

Senator  Neuson.  And  the  old  government  came  back? 

Mr.  Francis.  And  we  brought  back  the  old  government  on  Sunday 
night,  and  it  was  reinstalled  on  Monday  mommff  at  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Nelson.  Anti-Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  Anti-Bolshevik  government.  You  know  the  coup 
d'etat  or  kidnaping  had  been  planned  by  Russian  officers  who  were 
disgusted  with  this  socialistic  government,  as  they  called  it. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  kidnaping?  Taking 
them  away  from  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  went  to  their  apartment  about  half-past  12 
at  night,  and  they  told  them  to  put  on  their  clothes.  They  said, 
""What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us? "  They  replied,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  put  you  in  a  monastery."  They  put  them  on  a  boat,  and  the 
boat  cleared  about  4.30,  and  we  heard  of  it  10  minutes  after  10.  The 
boat  had  no  wireless  apparatus  on  it,  and  we  could  not  reach  it,  could 
not  communicate  with  it,  so  we  wired  to  Kem,  which  is  a  station 
down  on  the  Murman  road,  about  25  miles  below  Kandalaksha,  to 
get  a  boat  over  there  and  get  these  ministers  when  they  landed  there 
and  bring  them  back  to  Archangel. 

Now,  my  ailment  was  growing  on  me  so  that  I  had  planned  to 
leave  the  14th  of  October.  But  I  heard  from  one  of  my  servants 
and  the  cook  of  one  of  the  military  attach^  that  it  would  create  a 
panic  in  town  if  I  should  leave,  so  I  stayed  three  weeks  longer. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  place  is  Archangel  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  It  has  about  50,000  or  60,000  people,  and  it  has  very 
substantial  structures,  more  substantial  than  Vologda,  although  it 
is  not  so  old.  Vologda  was  founded  in  1147,  as  I  wired  the  United 
States,  345  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  It  has  52 
■cathedrals. 

Senator  King.  You  and  the  allied  representatives  left  Petrograd 
because  you  believed  your  lives  were  in  danger? 

Mr.  Francis.  No,  not  exactly;  because  we  believed  the  Germans 
were  going  to  capture  the  city  and  would  hold  us  as  hostages.  I  did 
not  have  any  personal  fear  the  whole  time  I  was  in  Russia.  As  I 
look  back  now  I  marvel  that  I  did  not.  Mv  life  was  threatened  four 
times,  on  four  separate  occasions,  by  the  anarchists.  But  I  had  heard 
that  the  soviet  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  was  planning  to 
move  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow,  and  it  did  move  four  or  five  days 
after  I  left  Petrograd.  I  was  advised  a  few  weeks  before  I  left 
Petrograd  that  the  Germans  would  come  in  and  capture  it. 

Senator  King.  Then  you  left  Vologda  because  you  thought  that 
the  Ijenine  and  Trotsky  government  might  hold  you  as  well  as  the 
other  representatives  of  the  governments  as  hostages  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  King.  So  that  your  liberties  if  not  your  lives  were  in 
danger? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  King.  And  from  there  you  proceeded  to  Archangel  ?  And 
during  that  time  none  of  the  ministers  or  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  recognized  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  No;  none  of  them. 
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Senator  Kino.  And  the  Bolsheviki  did  not  recognize  you  and  them 
as  ambassadors  or  representatives  of  foreign  governments  to  the  ex- 
tent of  treating  with  them  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Fkancis.  They  would  have  been  very  glad  to  do  it,  if  we  had 
permitted  them  to  do  so. 

Senator  King.  But  you  treated  them  as  usurpers  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  We  treated  them  as  usurpers.  I  did  not  think  that 
they  represented,  and  I  do  not  think  now  that  they  represented,  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  Russian  people.  The  Bolshevik  following 
changes.  There  were  people  there  who  were  Bolsheviki  four  and 
six  months  ago  who  are  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  now. 

Senator  King.  I  suppose  some  are  Bolsheviki  because  of  the  fact 
that  by  professing  adherence  to  Bolshevism  they  get  some  favors 
that  they  otherwise  ^ould  not,  and  perhaps  protect  their  lives. 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly.  The  Bolshevik  army  to-day  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  200,000  to  700,000  men,  but  they  are  not  in  a  body, 
they  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  they  are  composed  in  part 
of  Chinese  and  Lett  soldiers,  and  Kussian  Bed  Guards,  and  Bussians 
who  are  forced  to  serve.  You  see,  for  the  past  five  or  six  months  they 
have  been  arresting  women  and  confining  them  as  hostages  for  the 
reappearance  of  their  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers,  whom  they 
compel  to  serve  with  the  Bolshevik  armv. 

Senator  King.  They  would  arrest  tne  sister  or  the  wife  or  the 
mother  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  son,  husband,  or  father  to 
come  back  and  serve  in  the  army  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nei^son.  If  it  suits  your  convenience,  we  should  like  to 
have  your  experiences  in  Petrograd,  and  what  you  saw  and  observed 
of  the  Bolshevik  government  &om  November  7  until  the  time  you 
left  Petrograd.    T&ll  us  about  your  operations. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  did  not  have  any  official  connection  with  them.  T 
onlv  called  once,  as  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

Senator  King.  I  think  the  question  meant  to  ask  you  to  describe 
what  you  saw  on  the  streets,  among  the  people,  the  social,  economic, 
industrial,  military  conditions,  and  the  poverty. 

Mr.  Francis.  They  nationalized  all  of  the  industries  there,  and 
the  workmen  determined  their  own  wages  and  the  hours  of  service 
that  they  should  perform. 

The  Bolshevik  government  is  printing  now — it  is  variously  esti- 
mated—from 50,000,000  to  100,000,000  rubles  a  day,  and  is  inten- 
tionally keeping  no  account  of  it.  They  pav  these  men  300  to  500 
rubles  a  month,  but  there  is  a  state  of  famine  in  Petrograd.  We  have 
an  embassy  there  upon  which  we  are  still  paying  rent.  I  visited  it 
from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  June,  and  I  left  two  women  in  charge 
there,  accompanied  by  three  porters.  The  last  we  heard  from  them 
they  were  about  starved,  and  we  have  been  attempting  to  get  food  to 
them  from  Christiania  and  from  Stockholm. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  representatives  of  the  Eed  Cross 
there  at  Petrograd  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  FRANcia  Yes;  we  had  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  there. 

Senator  Xeljson.  Can  you  tell  about  their  operations? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  distributed  a  good  deal  of  condensed  milk  to 
the  children,  and  they  were  under  Dr.  Billings  for  a  while,  but  only 
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six  or  seven  weeks.    Then  they  were  under  Col.  W.  B.  Thompson 
from  about  the  8th  of  July  until,  I  think,  some  time  in  December. 

Senator  King.  That  was  1917? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  was  1917.  Then  Col.  Thompson  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  they  were  under  Col.  Robins  from  that  time  forth. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  Col.  Thompson  and  Col.  Robins  cooperate 
with  you  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  I  will  not  say  that  Col.  Thompson  cooperated 
with  me.  I  sent  for  Col.  Robins.  Col.  Robins  came  to  see  me  shortly 
after  Col.  Thompson  left. 

Senator  King.  They  were  not  military  men.  Those  were  just  paper 
titles  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  They  were  Red  Cross  officers.  I  had  instruc- 
tions from  the  department  in  accordance  with  gny  recommendations 
that  no  American  representative  should  have  any  official  intercourse 
with  the  soviet  government.  Immediately  after  the  soviet  govern- 
ment came  into  power  and  after  Col.  Thompson  had  left,  Col.  Robins 
had  gone  to  Smolny,  the  headquarters  of  the  soviet  government — ^and 
according  to  his  statement  to  me  he  had  admitted  that  he  had  been 
opposed  to  them;  that  he  and  Col.  Thompson  had  been  supporters 
of  Kerensky ;  but  Col.  Thompson  had  gone — and  he  asked  what  their 
principles  were.  They  told  him,  and  he  approved  of  it.  So  he  had 
been  maintaining  relations  up  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Col.  Robins  had  been  maintaining  relations  with 
them? 

Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Robins  had  been  maintaining  relations  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  state  that  he  approved  of  them  after 
their  statement  of  what  their  principles  were  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  he  said  he  approved  of  their  principles^  but  he 
did  not  approve  of  their  excesses;  and  when  I  received  this  cable 
from  the  Government  here  that  no  representative  of  the  United  States 
Government  was  to  have  any  communication  with  the  Bolsheviki 
government  at  all,  I  wired  them  to  know  if  that  included  Red  Cross 
men  in  uniform.  I  received  a  prompt  reply  that  it  did,  and  that 
Davison  was  going  to  cable  Robins,  severing  his  relations  with 
Smolny.  I  sent  to  Col.  Robins.  I  said  to  him,  "  I  have  this  order." 
He  said, "  I  have  a  similar  order."  I  said,  "  I  think  it  unwise  for  you 
to  sever  your  relations  abruptly  and  absolutely;  that  is,  I  mean  to 
cease  your  visits  up  there.  Furthermore  I  want  to  know  what  they 
are  doing,  and  I  will  stand  between  you  and  the  fire."  So  I  cabled 
the  Government  to  that  effect,  and  I  never  received  any  reply  to  that. 
So  Col.  Robins  continued  to  hold  communication  with  Smolny;  con- 
tinued to  go  there  daily  until  he  left  Petrograd.  Then  he  went  to 
Moscow.  After  going  to  Vologda  with  me  and  staying  from  Friday 
until  Sunday  afternoon,  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  he  remained  there 
until  the  14th  of  May,  I  think  it  was,  when  he  was  recalled.  I  know 
he  was  in  Vologda  on  the  15th  of  May.  I  went  to  the  station  to  see 
him.  The  relations  between  Col.  Robins  and  myself  were  always 
pleasant.    We  did  not  agree  about  the  Bolshevik  government  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  favor  them,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  he  was  importuning  me,  I  think,  all  the  time  to 
recommend  recognition  of  their  government. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  so  I  understood,  and  one  daj  he  said  to  me, 
"Have  vou  ever  recommended  recognition  of  this  government?" 
I  said,  "You  know  I  have  not,  but  I  want  to  say  I  have  not."  He 
said,  "  I  will  tell  them  that  you  have  not  recommended  recognition, 
and  will  not."  I  said,  "  You  may  tell  them  that  I  have  not  recom- 
mended recognition,  but  I  think  it  is  undiplomatic  to  say  what  1 
will  do.  If  my  Government  should  order  me  to  recognize  them, 
I  might  do  so,  and  I  might  decline." 

Senator  EIino.  No  other  government  recognized  them! 

Mr.  Francis.  No  other  government  recognized  them. 

Senator  Kino.  No  other  government  has? 

Mr.  Francis.  No  other  government  has. 

Senator  E^ng.  No  other  government  has  any  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative there? 

Mr.  Francis.  Except  Germany  and  Austria  and  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia. 

Senator  King.  None  of  the  allied  Governments? 

Mr.  Francis.  No. 

Senator  Kino.  And  no  South  American  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  Why,  they  do  not  merit  recognition.  They  do  not 
merit  even  business  relations,  because  of  their  prejudices.  TTiey  have 
instituted  a  reign  of  terror.  They  are  killing  everybody  who  wears 
a  white  collar  or  who  is  educated  and  who  is  not  a  Bolshevik.  Sev- 
eral of  their  provinces  have  nationalized  women.  I  have  seen  that 
the  decree  has  been  presented  to  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know  that  is  true,  do  you,  of  your  observa- 
tion and  knowledge?  • 

Mr.  Francis.  I  only  know  it  because  I  have  seen  it  in  the  official 
publications  of  the  soviet  government,  the  central  newspapers.  The 
central  soviet  has  never  nationalized  women  by  a  decree,  but  it 
has  issued  a  decree,  which  I  saw  in  Izvestija,  the  official  publication 
of  their  government,  making  divorce  and  marriage  so  easy  as  to 
require  only  a  notice  to  some  man  by  a  married  couple  that  they 
had  agreed  to  separate;  and  likewise  a  notice  that  two  unmarried 
people  had  decided  to  marry.  Now,  there  is  no  limit  of  time  as  to 
how  long  the  marriage  shall  hold. 

Senator  Overman,  Or  the  cause  of  the  divorce. 

Mr,  Francis.  Or  the  cause  of  the  divorce. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  Col.  Eobins  ever  state  to  you  the  reasons 
why  he  wanted  the  Bolshevik  government  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  stated  it  to  me  in  this  way,  that  he  thought  if 
we  recognized  them  they  would  present  an  organized  opposition  to 
Germany.  I  said,  "  If  you  will  have  them  make  that  promise  to  me, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  will  recommend  recognition,  but  I  will  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  business  relations  or  a  modus  vivendi 
with  them."  But  I  always  believed  that  Lenine  and  Trotskv  were 
Grerman  agents,  and  consequently  I  would  not  have  trusted  uiem  at 
any  time.    I  would  not  have  believed  them.  ^ 

Now,  just  a  short  time  before  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  was  ratified 
they  sent  a  cable.  I  think  Col.  Bobins  sent  it  through  the  military 
mission,  but  I  paraphrased'  it  and  sent  it  also.  It  was  an  inquiry 
as  to  what  America  and  the  allies  would  do,  especially  America, 
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toward  assisting  the  Bolshevik  government  if  this  All-Bussian  Con- 

fress  of  Soviets  failed  to  ratify  the  peace.  It  was  simply  a  question, 
said  in  my  cable,  "  If  the  department  does  not  think  this  is  suffi- 
ciently answered  in  the  telegram  of  the  President  to  the  AU-Russian 
Soviet  Congress,  and  will  cable  me  replies,  I  will  be  pleased  to  submit 
them  through  Bobins."  I  was  not  going  to  submit  them  myself. 
They  understand  my  position. 

Senator  Overman.  You  spoke  about  the  conditions.  What  about 
tlie  brutal  starvation?  Is  there  anything  of  that  over  there?  Was 
there  anything  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  you  could  see  long  bread  lines  in  Petrograd 
when  I  left.  I  left  there  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  February, 
I  think.  I  arrived  at  Vologda  on  the  1st  of  March,  I  think  it  was. 
You  have  well-a'uthenticated  I'eports  now  showing  that  hunger  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  great  extent  in  Petrograd.  Zinoviev  is  the  head 
of  the  soviet  in  Petrograd.  He  went  to  Moscow,  and  heard  this 
telegram  i-ead  from  the  President.  Through  the  All-Bussian  Soviet 
Congress  the  President  was  attempting  to  address  the  Bussian  peo- 
ple. I  think  I  had  suggested  that  to  the  President.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  communicated  with  the  President  direct,  but  I  had  cabled 
the  State  Department  that  this  All-Bussian  Soviet  Congress  would 
meet  to  act  upon  this  peace,  and  that  I  thought  the  Bussian  people 
should  have  some  expression  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  sent  that  cable  to  the  Bussian  people  through  the 
soviet  congress.  This  occurred  while  Zinoviev  was  down  there  from 
Petrograd.  He  returned  to  Petrograd  two  or  three  days  after  and 
said  in  a  speech,  "We  slapped  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  face."  The  reply,  you  know,  was  not  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  to  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  King.  This  is  the  reply,  is  it  not  ?    [Beading :] 

The  AU-Russlan  Congress  of  Soviets  expresses  its  appreciation  to  tlie  Ameri- 
can people,  and  first  of  all  to  the  laboring  and  exploited  classes  in  the  United 
States  for  the  message  sent  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  Soviets  In  this  time  when  the  Russian  socialistic  soviet  republic 
is  living  through  most  difficult  trials. 

The  Russian  republic  uses  the  occnslon  of  the  message  from  President  Wil- 
son to  express  to  all  peoples  who  are  dying  and  suffering  from  the  horrors  of 
this  imperialistic  war  its  warm  sympathy  and  firm  conviction  that  the  happy 
time  is  near  when  the  laboring  masses  in  all  bourgeois  countries  will  throw  off 
the  capitalistic  yoke  and  establish  a  socialistic  state  of  society,  which  is  the 
only  one  capable  of  assuring  a  pernianent  and  just  peace  as  well  as  the  culture 
and  well-being  of  all  who  toil. 

Mr.  Francis.  That  is  the  reply  he  sent,  and  which  the  soviet  said 
was  meant  as  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  King.  It  was  an  invitation  to  revolution  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  all  other  countries? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  until  half  past  2. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  accordingly,  at  12.50  oVlock  p.  m., 
a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTEH  RECESS. 

At  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  the  recess. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HK.  DAVID  B.  FRANCIS— Beaumed. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Ambassador,  was  the  government  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Russia,  at  Archangel,  functioning  in  a  true  manner  in 
the  territory  over  which  it  assumed  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  King.  As  you  stated  this  morning,  it  represented  at  least 
three- fourths  of  the  people  of  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  zone  occu- 
pied by  the  allied  forces,  which  extended  along  the  White  Sea  and  in 
the  interior  about  100  miles. 

Senator  King.  And  they  were  anti-Bolshevists  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  anti-Bolshevists. 

Senator  King.  The  president  or  chief  executive  of  that  govern- 
ment is  now  in  Paris? 

Mr.  Francis.  Is  now  in  Paris. 

Senator  King.  Representing  his  people  there,  and  is  still  anti- 
Bolshevist? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  he  is  still  anti-Bolshevist,  yes;  and  the  Bolshe- 
vists have  more  hatred  for  the  socialists  that  they  expected  to  be  with 
them  than  they  have  for  the  monarchists,  or  for  the  allies,  even. 

Senator  King.  They  have  a  hatred  for  the  bourgeoisie  and  for 
those  who  want  a  stable,  orderly,  democratic  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  KIing.  And  to  carry  out  their  purposes  and  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  power,  they  resort  to  murder,  assassination,  and  everjr 
form  of  terrorism? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  do. 

Senator  King.  And  visit  their  displeasure  upon  inoffensive  Rus- 
^^ians,  the  same  as  they  would  on  any  other  people,  monarchists,  or 
enemies  who  are  of  an  alien  nationality? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  are  not  very  severe  with  the  monarchists,  be- 
cause the  monarchists  have  been  giving  them  money,  according  to 
reports. 

Senator  Overman.  The  monarchists,  after  these  people  are  through, 
expect  to  be  able  to  establish  the  old  regime  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  Maj.  Humes,  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  here. 
Did  one  of  the  witnesses  state  that  Mr.  Rhys  Williams  aided  in  or- 
ganizing the  Black  Hundred  ?     . 

Mr.  Humes.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Francis.  The  Black  Hundre<l  was  an  organization  that  ex- 
isted long  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Hl'mes.  He  was  employed  and  spent  a  month,  for  which  he 
received  800  rubles,  in  organizing  the  volunteer  force  and  the  vol- 
unteer Bolshevik  force,  and  trving  to  get  volunteers  for  it.  He  was 
at  various  localities  in  that  etfort. 

Senator  Bjng.  You  were  denounced  by  the  Bolshevists  as  a  capi- 
talistic ambassador,  were  you  not? 
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Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  and  our  Government  was  denounced  as  a  capi- 
talistic government.  They  said  we  had  entered  the  war  because  of 
the  submarine  warfare  preventing  our  continuing  to  sell  supplies  to 
the  allies,  and  that  the  wharves  in  New  York  and  all  other  ports 
were  crowded  with  war  supplies,  and  that  we  had  to  participate  in 
the  war  at  the  instance  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York,  and 
the  capitalists  of  this  country,  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  our 
manufactured  products. 

Senator  King.  Did  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  or  the  Bolshevist  regime, 
or  any  of  its  officials,  at  any  time  exhibit  any  sympathy,  or  its  rep- 
resentatives exhibit  any  sympathy,  with  democratic  institutions  as 
we  understand  them? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  treated  us  better  than  they  treated  the  British 
or  the  French,  because  they  were  always  hoping  for  and  expecting 
recognition  by  our  Government;  but  they  declared  themselves  against 
all  organized  governments,  and  they  called  our  Government  a  capi- 
talistic government,  and  said  that  it  was  oppressing  the  workiiig 
classes. 

Senator  Overman.  Trotsky  and  Lenine  proposed  to  Bolshevize 
this  Government  as  well  as  all  other  governments? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  one  of  their  programs? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  and  I  think  they  are  domg  propagandizing 
here  now. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  remember  a  speech  that  Trotsky  made  in 
Moscow,  in  which  he  denounced  this  Government? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  remember  several  speeches  that  he  made  in  which 
he  denounced  this  Government.    I  did  not  hear  the  speeches,  but  as 

Sublished  in  the  official  organs  of  the  government  he  denounced  this 
rovernment. 

Senator  King.  What  did  they  do  with  respect  to  newspapers  that 
opposed  their  views? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  suppress  all  newspapers  that  oppose  their 
views. 

Senator  King.  If  any  witness  has  stated  here  that  they  did  not 
suppress  newspapers  opposing  their  view,  that  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Francis.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  And  I  know  that 
any  newspaper  that  had  a  criticism  of  the  Bolsheviki  government, 
or  the  soviet  government,  was  suppressed  immediately  after  its 
publication  of  that  criticism. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  remember  Gorky's  newspaper  that  was 
operated  for  awhile,  when  he  was  opposing  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  it  was  suppressed. 

Senator  King.  And  when  he  espoused  Bolshevism,  no  matter  what 
the  reason  was,  they  permitted  a  resuscitation  of  that  paper,  or  at 
least  permitted  him  to  publish  another  paper? 

Mr.  Francis.  To  publish  another  paper. 

Senator  Overman.  They  nationalized  every  printing  establish- 
ment, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  that  they  nationalized  all  of  the 
printing  establishments;  but  the  soviet  congress  that  adjourned  at 
3  a.  m.  on  the  1st  day  of  last  February — ^I  have  been  looking  at  the 
declaration  of  principles  it  made  since  my  testimony  of  this  mom- 
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ing — nationalized  all  natural  properties  and  turned  over  to  the  peas- 
ants and  the  workmen  all  instrumentalities  of  production,  such  as 
factories,  mines,  etc. 

Senator  K[ing.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  various  (Jer- 
man  enterprises,  banks,  business  houses,  which  were  in  operation  be- 
fore the  war  and  during  the  war,  have  been  continued  under  German 
control  by  the  Bolshevists? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  Germany  has  had  more  control  of  the  in- 
dustries of  Russia  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  than  she  had  be- 
fore, although  they  have  nominally  arrested  a  great  many  of  the 
officials  and  interned  them.  That  was  done  under  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  pursued  under  the  provisional  government.  But 
the  German  influence  is  now  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  They 
not  only  own  two  or  three  banks  in  Petrograd,  and  as  many  in  Mos- 
cow, but,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  they  control  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  and  the  sugar  interest,  and 
variotkB  other  industries. 

Senator  King.  Then  they  have  not  nationalized  or  taken  from  the 
Germans  the  properties,  especially  those  used  in  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  which  the  Germans  own  or  control  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  would  not  say  that  they  have  not  nominally  taken 
them,  but  the  Germans  were  buying  up  the  stocks  of  the  banks,  and 
I  understood  from  what  I  considered  reliable  authority  that  the 
Germans  had  petitioned  the  soviet  government  to  postpone  the  de- 
nationalizing of  the  banks  in  order  to  enable  them  to  buy  up  more 
shares  of  stock. 

Senator  King.  So  you  would  say  that  the  Germans  have  greater 
control  of  the  part  of  Russia  dominated  by  the  Bolsheviki  now  than 
ever  before? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  so.  That  is  my  mature  judgment.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  did  not  confine  my  inquiries  to  officials.  At  all  times 
my  embassy  was  open  to  whoever  called,  and  I  saw  all  classes  of 
society.  I  even  received  the  anarchists  when  they  presented  me  the 
resolutions  that  they  would  hold  me  personally  responsible  for  the 
release  of  Berkman,  Emma  Goldman,  and  Mooney.  The  first  dem- 
onstration of  anarchism  made  against  me  was  under  the  provisional 
government.  I  was  entertaining  four  or  five  or  six  people  at  supper 
one  night  after  the  ballet,  and  one  of  my  servants  said  to  me,  "  We 
received  a  telephone  message  here  just  now  that  a  mob  was  forming 
on  tlie  Nevsky  to  attack  the  American  Embassy,  being  incited  to  do  it 
by  an  incendiary  speech." 

Senator  Overman.  Is  the  Xevskv  a  street? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  is  the  main  street,  the  Broadway  of  Petrograd. 
That  was  about  six  blocks  from  the  American  Embassy.  I  said  that 
that  was  a  mistake,  that  the  anarchists  had  nothing  against  America, 
but  in  about  five  minutes  the  telephone  rang  again,  and  I  sent  my  sec- 
retary, who  is  with  me  here  now,  to  see  what  message,  if  any,  the 
ring  meant.  He  came  back  and  said  the  police  had  telephoned  a 
warning  that  a  mob  was  forming  on  the  Nevski  and  was  marching 
down  to  sack  the  American  Embassy.  I  had  five  guests,  I  think — a 
man  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  two  other  gentlemen.  The 
ladies  were  nervous,  and  insisted  that  I  go  home  with  them,  but  I 
said  no,  that  I  would  stay  there  to  protect  the  American  Embassy. 
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Turning  to  my  colored  man  servant,  who  came  to  me  30  years  ago, 
and  whom  I  took  over  to  Europe — to  Bussia — I  said,  "  Do  you  know 
where  my  pistol  is? "  He  said  he  did,  and  I  told  him  to  get  it  and 
bring  it  to  me,  loaded.  I  then  went  down  to  the  vestibule  and  found 
seven  soldiers  there.  I  said  to  a  man  who  was  with  me,  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington— Dr.  Huntington  was  with  me  at  that  time,  and  he  was  your 
first  witness,  I  think — ^who  spoke  Russian,  "Ask  these  men  what 
they  are  here  for? "  He  asked  them  in  Russian,  and,  turning  to 
me,  said  they  did  not  know  except  that  they  were  sent  there  to 

frotect  the  embassy.  That  was  under  the  provisional  government, 
said  to  them,  "I  am  the  American  ambassador.  If  a  man 
crosses  that  threshold  without  my  consent  and  you  do  not  shodt 
him,  I  will.    I  have  a  loaded  pistol  here  in  my  pocket." 

Just  at  that  time  the  door  opened  and  a  man  put  his  head  in  and 
I  said,  "Ask  that  man  who  he  is."  The  man  answered,  himself.  He 
understood  English.  He  said,  "I  am  the  chief  of  police,  come  to 
protect  you."  I  told  him  that  he  could  enter.  The  ladies  had  about 
put  on  their  wraps  at  that  time,  and  I  escorted  them  out  of  the  door. 
I  found  30  or  40  soldiers  on  the  sidewalk,  all  with  fixed  bayonets, 
who  had  been  sent  down  by  the  police  or  the  militia  to  defend  the 
American  embassy.  I  made  the  remark  that  this  had  a  serious  ap- 
pearance now,  when  a  man  came  up  and  whispered  to  the  man  who 
was  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  who  had  told  me  he  was  chief  of  police, 
and  he  turned  to  me  and  said  in  English,  "The  mob  has  dispersed 
up  on  the  Litainy,"  which  was  a  block  from  the  embassy.  I  asked, 
him  why  it  had  been  dispersed  and  how,  and  he  said  that  a  troop  of 
Cossacks  came  along  and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  and 
where  they  were  going,  and  when  they  replied  that  thev  were  going 
to  sack  the  American  embassy,  the  Cossacks  charged  th^m  and  dis- 
banded them.  I  attempted  to  get  into  communication  with  the 
ministers  that  night,  but  I  did  not  do  so,  and  the  following  day  I 
heard  that  this  incendiary  speech  was  made  by  Lenine,  but  I  never 
got  proof  of  it.  The  mob  was  aroused  because  it  was  said  that  the 
speaker,  whoever  he  was,  said  that  there  was  a  nlan  in  America  who 
was  to  be  hanged  because  he  was  a  socialist  and  hijs  name  was  M-u-n-i. 
I  had  never  heard  of  Muni,  but  I  found  out  it  was  Mooney,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  because  he  was  an 
accessory  before  the  throwing  of  that  bomb  which  killed  about  20  peo- 
ple in  the  preparedness  parade  and  wounded  about  100  innocent 
people.  I  was  afterward,  under  Bolshevik  rule,  waited  upon  by  a 
committee  of  anarchists,  who  had  come  from  Helsingfors.  They 
were  sailors.  They  presented  me  a  resolution  saying  that  if  their 
colleagues,  Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman  and  Mooney,  were  not  re- 
leased, they  would  hold  me  personally  responsible.  I  told  them  that 
I  would  consider  it.  They  went  out.  I  cabled  it  to  the  Government 
next  day  and  said,  "  Do  not  let  consideration  for  my  safety  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  law."  Later,  in  January,  I  was  presented  with 
a  resolution  that  had  been  passed  by  about  200  anarchists,  in  a  garage 
that  was  three  and  a  half  blocks  from  my  embassy,  which  resolution 
stated  that  if  Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman  and  Mooney,  and  others 
who  were  likewise  imprisoned  for  some  offens,e,  which  they  had 
stated  was  because  they  had  given  up  their  lives  and  all  of  their  time 
to  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed,  were  not  released,  I  would  be  held 
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personally  responsible  for  it.    That  was  delivered  at  my  embassy 
by  an  official  or  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  under  Trotsky  and  Lenine  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Under  Trotsky  and  Lenine.  I  showed  it  to  Col. 
Robins  the  next  day  and  he  asked  me  who  presented  this,  and  I  said 
Zalkind.    Zalkind  was  assistant  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  presented  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  presented  it  to  me.  He  did  not  say  a  word  about 
protection,  at  all.  Mr.  Robins  said,  "  I  will  take  this  to  Lenine,"  and 
he  took  it  to  Lenine,  and  Lenine  removed  Zalkind  and  made  him'  min- 
ister to  Switzerland. 

Then,  again,  I  was  giving  a  reception  one  night  to  the  military  at- 
tache. Gen.  Judson,  who  was  about  to  leave,  when  I  had  a  telephone 
call  about  noon  from  a  woman,  a  Mrs.  Proctor,  who  was  a  Russian 
by  birth,  but  who  had  married  the  elder  Proctor  of  the  firm  of  Proc- 
tor &  Gamble.  She  said  that  she  desired  to  see  me,  but  she  was 
afraid  to  come  to  the  embassy  and  afraid  to  have  anybody  come  to 
her  house.  So  I  sent  Dr.  Huntington  and  my  secretary  here,  Mr. 
Johnston,  to  meet  her  at  the  corner  of  the  Nevsky  and  Litainy  at  5 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  She  said  she  had  been  visited  by  a  sailor  the 
night  before,  who  felt  imder  obligations  to  her,  and  that  that  sailor 
had  said  to  her,  "  I  know  you  have  friends  in  the  American  Embassy. 
Tell  them  not  to  be  in  there  at  12  o'clock  to-night,  because  a  bomb  is 
to  be  thrown  in."  I  had  invited  about  200  people  to  a  formal  recep- 
tion given  to  Gen.  Judson.  I  told  Judson  about  it,  and  told  Rob- 
ins about  it,  and  told  all  of  my  staff.  I  did  not  believe  the  story. 
Twelve  o'clock  passed,  and  we  sat  up  until  2,  and  the  bomb  was  not 
thrown. 

But  I  sent  for  a  guard  that  night  of  8  or  10  Bolsheviki  soldiers.  I 
did  not  send,  but  the  military  attache  sent.  He  said  that  he  would 
send  around  to  the  barracks  near  by,  ^nd  those  soldiers  came.  They 
came  very  nearly  creating  more  disturbance  than  the  bomb  would 
have  created,  because  I  had  two  or  three  guests  who  were  Russian 
officers,  being  acquaintances  and  associates  of  Judson,  who  had 
failed  to  remove  the  insignia  from  their  uniforms.  They  had  re- 
moved such  insignia  from  their  overcoats,  but  when  they  got  in  the 
vestibule  they  took  off  their  overcoats,  and  thereby  displayed  the  in- 
signia of  office.  It  was  all  that  my  porter  could  do  to  prevent  these 
Bolsheviki  soldiere  from  going  up  among  all  the  guests  and  taking 
off  these  insignia  of  office.  Dvomak  was  a  very  bright  fellow,  and 
he  said,  "  This  is  not  Russian  territory ;  this  is  American  territory, 
and  if  you  go  up  there  you  will  have  trouble."  So  they  did  not  go. 
I  did  not  learn  of  this  until  afterwards.  They  played  cards  all 
night.  I  gave  them  30  rubles  each  the  next  morning,  and  they  looked 
at  the  sum  contemptuously,  because  they  had  been  gambling  all  night 
and  betting  50  rubles  at  a  time.  I  never  sent  for  any  more  Bolsheviki 
guards. 

Senator  King.  Just  before  the  revolution  which  Lenine  and  Trot- 
sky precipitated,  was  there  an  advent  of  people  from  New  York  and 
other  places  in  the  United  States  to  Russia,  some  East  Side  Jews 
as  well  as  others? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  there  was.  I  think  that  they  came  over  in 
large  numbers,  both  via  Vladivostok  and  through  Sweden,  but  such 
men  never  called  upon  me.    I  only  knew  it  from  hearsay. 
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Senator  King.  Do  you  remember  wiring  the  State  Department 
here  about  the  great  number  that  was  coming  and  advising  against 
it? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  remember  800  coming  in  one  week? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  I  remember  that.  Trotzky,  you  know,  went 
over  there  from  New  York,  and  he  was  taken  on  the  boat  at  Hali- 
fax and  kept  there  two  or  three  weeks.  I  never  saw  Trotsky.  1 
never  had  any  conversation  with  him;  in  fact,  never  saw  him.  I 
saw  Lenine  on  one  occasion.  It  was  when  I  went  as  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  accompanied  by  all  of  the  chiefs  of  the  missions 
of  the  allied  and  neutral  embassies,  to  demand  the  release  of  Dia- 
mandi,  the  Roumanian  minister. 

Senator  King.  They  arrested  the  Roumanian  minister? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  and  they  put  him  in  the  fortress.  This  was  on 
their  New  Year's  evening,  wnich  is  our  14th  of  January.  I  called 
the  diplomatic  corps  to  meet  at  the  American  embassy  the  following 
day.  They  were  disposed  to  have  me  go  up  there  accompanied  by 
two  neutrals  and  two  allied  chiefs,  but  they  covild  not  agree  upon 
the  other  members — the  four  members  beside  myself — and  I  made 
the  proposition  that  we  all  go  up  in  a  body.  So  we  went  in  a  body, 
after  I  had  arranged  the  meeting  through  the  telephone  with  Lenine, 
who  speaks  English.  We  were  received,  and  Lenine  said,  "Let  us 
discuss  the  matter."  I  immediately  arose  and  said,  "No  discussion 
on  the  subject  whatever."  I  said  that  a  diplomatic  representative's 
person  was  inviolable  and  was  immune,  and  we  demanded  the  release 
of  this  man.  But  the  French  ambassador  began  to  talk,  and  we  had  a 
discussion  there  of  an  hour  and  A  half. 

Lenine  told  me  that  he  would  refer  it  to  the  council  of  the  soviet, 
and  let  me  know  by  12  o'clock  that  night,  or  when  they  had  passed 
upon  it.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  at  my  embassy  all  through  the 
evening,  and  he  phoned  about  12  o'clock  that  the  central  soviet 
had  concluded  to  release  this  man,  and  he  was  released  the  next  day 
at  1  o'clock,  but  was  ordered  to  leave  Petrograd  within  10  days  after 
that,  and  was  given  only  24  hours'  notice.  I  went  to  say  good-by 
to  him  at  his  legation,  and  I  found  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Finnish 
station.  I  followed  him  there  and  caught  the  train  before  it  left. 
He  was  going  through  Sweden.  We  crossed  at  Tornea,  which  was 
about  30  hours  distant,  but  he  was  three  weeks  in  getting  there.  I 
have  heard  since  that  a  commissar,  who  had  him  in  charge,  had  a 
communication  to  the  local  commissar  from  the  central  soviet  gov- 
ernment at  Moscow — or  Petrograd,  as  it  was  then — ^to  shoot  the  Rou- 
manian minister,  but  they  had  had  a  revolution  there,  and  the 
Whites  were  in  charge  and  had  taken  Tornea  the  day  before  from 
the  Reds.  So  they  arrested  this  man,  the  soviet  commissar,  when 
he  came  in,  and  I  understood  they  shot  him  instead  of  shooting  the 
minister. 

Senator  King.  Coming  back  to  the  question  that  I  propounded, 
what  did  those  men  who  went  from  the  United  States  to  Russia  do  in 
the  revolution  which  Lenine  and  Trotsky  brought  about? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  constant  agitators,  and  three  of  them 
guarded  the  foreign  office  the  night  that  the  constituent  assembly  was 
disbanded.  They  were  not  all  Jews,  however.  I  think  one  was  a 
Jew  named  Reissman  or  Reinstein,  from  Buffalo,  one  was  John 
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Reed,  and  another  was  a  man  named  Humphreys.  They  were  expect- 
ing an  attack  on  the  foreign  office  that  night,  and  these  three  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  put  there  to  guard  it. 

Senator  Kino.  Was  Beed  recognized  as  one  of  the  Bolshevik 
organizers? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  yes.  They  attempted  to  appoint  him  consul 
general  at  New  York.     He  is  the  husband  of  Louise  Bryant. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  recognize  him  as  a  representative  of  our 
country? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  only  saw  him  once.  He  came  to  me  with  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  mine  in  this  country  and  I  received  him  and  his 
wife,  but  I  never  saw  him  thereafter.  But  I  told  Robins  to  tell  the 
soviet  government  that  he  could  not  function  in  New  York,  I  did 
not  think  our  Government  would  recognize  him,  and  they  withdrew 
the  appointment  afterwards.  Oh,  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  Bolshe- 
vik principles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  not  a  kind  of  movement  over  there  to 
have  either  Col.  Thompson  or  Col.  Bobins  supersede  you  as  am- 
bassador?   Was  there  not  a  movement  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Thompson  succeeded  Col.  Billings  as  the  head 
of  the  American  Bed  Cross  Mission  to  Bussia,  and  he  spent  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  of  his  own  money 

Senator  Nelson.  Thompson  did  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Which  was  disbursed  through  Kobins  to  sustain 
Kerensky  in  his  fight  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Consequently  he  was 
very  much  frightened  when  the  Bolshevik  revolution  took  place, 
and  he  left  Petrograd  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  of  that  time. 
He  left  Bobins  in  charge.  Bobins  went  to  the  Bolsheviki  and  said 
he  had  been  fighting  them  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  their  prin- 
ciples were. 

They  told  him  their  principles,  and  he  was  ever  afterwards 
persona  grata  at  Smolny,  and  loUowed  them  to  Moscow,  and  tried 
to  get  me  to  go  to  Moscow,  and  I  refused  because  I  did  not  want 
to  be  any  closer  to  the  Bolshevik  government  than  I  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  further  about  hisi  op- 
erations in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Francis.  About  whose  operations? 

Senator  Nelson.  Col.  Bobins's. 

Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Bobins  I  had  heard  was  -being  quoted  down 
there  as  the  mouthpiece  of  America.  Mj  relations  with  him  were 
pleasant.  I  had,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  told  him  that  he  could 
continue  to  visit  the  soviet  officials,  because  I  wanted  to  learn  what 
thev  were  doing.  He  was  recalled  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  on  the 
15tn  of  May  he  went  through  Vologda,  goin^  to  Vladivostok.  I 
went  to  the  station  to  meet  him.  We  had  a  private  conversation  of 
about  20  minutes — ^the  train  was  there  50  minutes — and  I  turned 
away  from  him,  or  he  turned  away  from  me;  I  have  forgotten 
which — ^not  in  any  unfriendly  spirit,  and  he  told  an  Associated 
Press  man  there  and  a  man  named  Groves,  who  was  one  of  my 
employees,  that  if  he  could  get  one  hour  with  the  President  he  would 
persuade  the  President  to  recognize  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  Bolshevik  government  of  Lenine  and 
Trotsky? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.    He  said,  "  I  have  the  goods  on  my  person." 
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Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  what  he  meant  by  the  "goods" 
that  he  had  on  his  person  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  I  heard  afterwards.  It  developed  afterwards 
that 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  have  credentials  from  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  had  communications  from  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment addressed  to  our  Government ;  but  I  can  not  learn  since  arriving 
in  Washington  that  he  ever  presented  those  communications. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  never  was  received  here,  then,  as  the  ambas- 
sador from  the  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  no ;  he  was  not  received  as  the  ambassador  from 
the  Bolshevik  government.  I  heard  so  much  about  Col.  .Robins  mak- 
ing statements  at  Moscow,  that  I  issued  a  statement  myself  stating 
that  while  Col.  Robins  and  I  understood  each  other  and  were 
friendly,  all  expressions  of  American  policy  that  did  not  emanate 
from  me  were  unauthorized.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  statement  and 
I  should  like  to  file  it  here. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right;  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
file  it. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  heard  later  from  Radek 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  Radek? 

Mr.  Francis.  Radek  is  the  Bolshevik  who  is  now  in  Berlin  trying 
to  overturn  the  government  there. 

Senator  King.  He  has  been  there  for  over  two  months,  has  he  not, 
or  three  months  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  He  was  the  man  whom  Tchitcherin  aent  to 
Vologda  to  execute  the  invitation  that  he  had  extended  to  us  to  come 
to  Moscow.  He  was  in  uniform  and  had  a  pistol  on  the  outside, 
which  I  did  not  notice  at  the  time ;  but  I  heard  afterwards,  as  coming 
from  Radek,  that  Col.  Robins  was  the  courier  for  the  soviet  govern- 
ment with  proposals  to  our  Government  to  grant  us  the  same  con- 
cessions, privileges,  and  advantages  that  it  had  been  forced  to  grant 
to  Germany  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  which  is  what  I  have  thought 
Col.  Robins  meant  by  "having  the  goods  on  him."  I  asked  my 
representative  to  whom  Radek  had  told  this  if  the  same  privileges 
were  extended  to  the  English  and  the  French.  He  said,  "  No ;  it  i^ 
only  to  the  Americans,  and  we  do  not  want  the  English  and  the 
French  to  know  anything  about  it.''  Well,  I  cabled  that  to  the 
Government,  because  I  did  not  think  that  this  Government  would 
prove  treacherous  to  its  allies  by  taking  any  such  advantage  as  that. 
1  can  not  learn,  although  I  have  made  inquiries  since  arriving  here, 
that  Col.  Robins  ever  presented  those  communications ;  but  they  were 
doing  whatever  they  could  to  obtain  recognition  by  our  Government. 
That  is  why  they  did  not  order  me  out  of  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  hoped  you  would  relent? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  always  hoped  to  have  the  recognition  of  our 
Government,  and  I  thought  that  our  Government  could  not  recognize 
them,  and  so  stated  to  our  Government.  I  have  been  consistent  in 
that  all  along,  and  persistent.  I  thought  that  they  were  against 
our  Government  as  well  as  against  all  organized  governments;  that 
their  decrees  concerning  women,  marriage,  and  divorce  meant  the 
breaking  up  of  the  family  and  a  return  to  barbarism;  and  I  think  so 
now. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  their  land  decrees,  confiscating  all  lands? 
Mr.  Francis.  Their  land  decrees,  confiscating  all  lands  and  all 
industries  whatever. 
Senator  Nelson.  Banks  and  everything. 

Senator  King.  What  was  their  attitude  toward  religion  and  toward 
the  churches? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  not  persecuting  religion,  but  they  were 
not  respectful  to  it.  They  made  fun  of  religion;  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  the  Bolshevik  Russians  were  inclined  to 
turn  to  the  c^jurch. 

Senator  0\t:rman.  Did  they  not  confiscate  the  church  lands? 
Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  think  they  did.  I  do  not  think  they  con- 
fiscated any  of  the  church  lands.  I  do  not  remember.  They  issued 
a  decree  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  when  the  last  soviet 
congress  was  held  in  Petrograd,  confiscating  all  the  lands,  making 
all  the  lands  the  property  of  the  state. 
Senator  King.  Including  church  lands? 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  include  church  lands,  of  course. 
Mr.  Francis.  That  would  include  church  lands,  of  course. 
Senator  Nelson.  And  crown  lands? 
Mr.  Francis.  And  crown  lands. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  lands  of  the  big  landowners? 
Mr.  Francis.  And  the  lands  of  the  big  landowners. 
Senator  Nelson.  That  would  include  also  the  lands  of  ihe  mirs, 
the  communal  property? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  not  opposed  to  that 
division  of  lands,  because  I  believe  that  those  who  till  the  land  ^ould 
own  it,  and  I  was  in  favor  of  a  distribution  of  the  lands,  and  so  ex- 
pressed myself  to  the  first  provisional  government.  I  did  not  mean 
the  confiscation  of  the  lands,  but  the  apportionment  of  the  lands 
among  the  peasants  at  a  fixed  price  and  upon  easy  terms. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  meant  an  apportionment  that  would  give 
the  peasants  a  title  to  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  would  give  the  peasants  a  title  to  the  lands; 
ves. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  know  that  the  Bolshevik  system  as 
outlined  is  not  to  give  them  title,  but  simply  assign  them  the  use  of 
the  lands? 
Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  no  more  land  than  they  can  till  themselves; 
not  land  that  they  have  to  till  with  hired  help? 
Mr.  Francis.  No. 
Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  so? 
Mr.  Francis.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  under  their  system  a  Russian  peasant  could 
never  acquire  title  to  the  land  he  tills  ^ 
Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  no.    The  title  to  the  land  was  in  the  state. 
Senator  Nelson.  And  continued  so? 
Mr.  Francis.  And  continued  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  could  shift  around  from  one  place  to 
another  from. year  to  year;  could  he  not? 
Mr.  Francis.  I  think  under  that  system  he  could. 
Senator  King.  Your  idea  was  something  like  the  plan  that  Olad- 
f tone  devised  in  Ireland  ? 
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Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  King.  The  crown  would  set  apart  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  purchase  the  land,  and  they  would  expropriate  it  and  give 
it  to  the  peasant — ^that  is,  to  the  landseeker — and  he  would  have  a 
certain  number  of  years  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  King.  At  a  small  rate  of  interest,  and  become  the  owner? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly;  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  a  hardship 
on  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Under  this  Russian  system  the  peasant  never 
could  become  an  owner? 

Mr.  Francis.  No;  he  never  could  become  an  owner  under  the 
soviet  system.    And  they  nationalized  all  the  banks. 

Now,  the  railroads  were  made  the  especial  charge  of  the  American 
Embassy.  A  railroad  conmiission  came  over  tnere  at  about  the 
time  the  Root  Conmiission  came,  headed  by  John  F.  Stevens.  I  took 
John  F.  Stevens  to  the  department  of  ways  and  conmiunications  and 
installed  him  there.  I  say  "  installed  him  there " — he  had  an  office 
provided  for  him  there;  and  later  he  was  going  down  to  southern 
Kussia,  the  Donetz  coal  basin  country,  to  inspect  the  railroads  down 
there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Down  in  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Francis.  Down  in  the  Ukraine.  He  got  back  as  far  as  Mos- 
cow, and  the  revolution  hacL  broken  out,  and  he  wired  me  for  in- 
structions. I  said :  "  Remain  where  you  are  as  long  as  it  is  safe,  and 
then  come  to  Petrograd.  I  will  attempt  to  protect  you  here ; "  and 
he  went,  a  few  days  after  that,  if  not  on  the  same  day  that  he  re- 
ceived my  telegram,  to  Harbin,  where  he  is  now,  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  trans-Siberian  Railroad.  Now,  I  wired  to  him  in  May — I 
think  is  was  in  May — ^to  send  Emerson  and  100  of  the  engineers  that 
were  of  the  Stevens  parW  to  me  at  Vologda.  He  replied  that  he 
would  send  them  at  the  first  opportunity,  but  he  sent  a  subsequent 
telegram  saying  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole  matter.  Our 
Government  here  asked  me  what  I  wanted  with  those  railroad  men. 
Well,  I  said  that  I  wished  to  use  them  to  operate  the  trans-Siberian 
road  under  the  department  of  ways  and  communications,  with  the 
subordinate  officials  of  which  department  I  had  always  maintained 
pleasant  relations.  I  got  my  trains  from  them;  I  got  the  train  on 
which  I  sent  out  my  staff,  the  train  on  which  I  sent  the  nationals, 
and  the  train  on  which  I  left  Petrograd  myself.  Emerson  left 
Vladivostok  the  19th  of  May,  but  he  never  has  arrived  at  Vologda 
yet.  The  Czecho-Slovaks,  whose  numbers  were  variously  estimated 
from  forty  to  sixty  thousand,  and  who  were  escaped  or  released 
Austrian  prisoners  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  Austria,  were 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  trans-Siberian  road,  because 
they  were  attemi)ting  to  get  out  to  join  the  forces  on  the  western 
front.  This  was  in  tfuly  of  last  year.  No ;  I  think  it  began  in  Jime 
of  last  year.  I  instructed  our  consul  general  at  Moscow  to  join  the 
other  consuls  general  in  protesting  against  this  treatment  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

Senator  King.  What  treatment.  Governor? 

Mr.  Fbancib.  Interfering  with  their  leaving  the  country. 

Senator  Kiko.  The  Bol^eviks  were  attempting  to  restrain  them 
from  departing? 
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Mr.  Francis.  They  were  attempting  to  restrain  them  from  depart- 
ing, at  the  instigation  of  the  Germans.  Trotsky  issued  an  order  that 
they  could  leave  via  Vladivostok  if  they  would  give  up  their  arms; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  issued  a  secret  order  that  any  railroad  man 
who  transported  them — ^any  conductor  or  any  station  agent — would 
be  punished ;  and  they  were  all  put  to  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then,  when  Col.  Robins  testifies  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  Szecho-Slovaks  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  Trotsky 
and  Lenine  government,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Germans,  he  is  mis- 
taken, is  he,  Mr.  Francis? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  because  I  think  the  Germans 
inspired  the  Trotsky  government  to  interfere  with  the  departure  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  done  excellent  fight- 
ing up  there. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  corroborated  by  Col.  Hurban,  who 
made  the  treaty  with  them,  and  who  testified  that  after  starting  they 
took  all  the  guns  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Francis.  They  took  all  the  guns  away  from  them,  and  they 
promised  them  that  if  they  would  give  up  their  guns  they  would 
let  them  go  out. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  the  testimony  of  Col.  Hurban,  attach^ 
for  the  Czecho-Slovak  government,  who  was  here ;  and  he  also  made 
this  contract,  as  I  imderstand,  Maj.  Humes,  did  he  not! 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners. 

Senator  EIing.  After  taking  their  guns  away  from  them  they  at- 
tacked them? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  attacked  them.  Oh,  they  broke  faith  with  the 
Czecho-Slovaks*  The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  first  attempting  to  get 
to  Vladivostok,  and  they  afterwards  attempted  to  get  to  Archan^l, 
where  I  was,  but  thw  were  prevented  by  the  armed  Bolshevists 
from  doing  either.  I  ao  not  know  what  numbers  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
now  are  in,  but  they  are  still  there  under  Kolchak. 

Senator  Neuson.  Over  around  Omsk? 

Mr.  Francis.  Around  Omsk;  yes.  You  know,  the  distances  in 
Russia  are  so  immense — why,  it  is  as  far  from  Petrograd  to  Vladi- 
vostok as  it  is  from  Petrograd  to  Washington — farther.  It  is  over 
6,000  miles. 

Senator  King.  More  than  that:  about  7,000  miles. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  Col.  Lebedeff,  Ambassador 
Francis  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  him. 

Senator  King.  Vladimir  Lebedeff? 

Senator  Sterung.  Yes;  Vladimir  Lebedeff. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  I  knew  him.  Mr.  Johnston,  is  that  the  name 
of  the  man  who  was 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  former  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the 
Russian  provisional  government. 

Mr.  Johnson  (private  secretary  to  Ambassador  Francis).  Yes; 
you  knew  him. 

Senator  Kino.  A  dark-complexioned  man,  with  whiskers;  rather 
smaU. 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  he  considered  a  man  of  high  repute? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  he  stood  well  there. 
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Senator  Sterling.  He  was  characterized  by  Col.  Eobins  yesterday 
AS  belonging  to  the  old  regimei  Was  he  in  any  sense  a  bureaucrat, 
or  was  he  not  in  favor  of  the  revolution? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  was  in  favor  of  the  revolution ;  but  I  do 
not  recall  exactly. 

Senator  KIing.  Let  me  recall  the  matter  to  your  attention.  Lebedeff 
was  driven  from  Bussia  during  the  Czaristic  regime  because  of  his 
revolutionary  activities.  He  was  against  the  Czar.  He  went  to  France 
and  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  fought  there  with  the  French  armies 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  after  Kerensky's  government 
was  organized  he  returned  to  Russia  and  was  made  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  or  of  war,  I  have  forgotten  which. 

senator  Sterling.  Assistant  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Senator  Kino.  Yes;  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy;  and  he  was 
.at  Kazan  and  captured  the  gold  and  took  it  to  the  jOmsk  government. 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  he  was  that  man,  was  he? 

Senator  King.  Yes;  that  is  Lebedeff. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  him.  He  captured 
(60,000,000  rubles  of  gold,  or  600,000,000  rubles  of  gold. 

Senator  King.  It  was  more  than  that.    About  a  third  of  the  gold, 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  the  Germans  were  sending  gold  out  of  Russia 
for  a  year  before  the  war  began — ^to  Grermany. 

Senator  Sterung.  Col.  Lebedeff  was  sent  to  the  Vologda  region 
to  assist  in  the  anti-Bolshevist  struggle  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Francis.  Has  he  ever  appeared  before  this  committee? 

Senator  Sterung.  No  ;  he  has  not  been  here. 

Mr.  Francis.  Where  is  he  now? 

Senator  King.  He  is  in  Paris.  He  was  here  and  was  interviewed 
by  quite  a  number  of  Senators  and  public  men  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Francis.  My  impression  is  that  I  met  him,  and  I  am  very  clear 
that  he  stood  very  well  over  there.    He  stood  very  well  over  there. 

Senator  King.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  about 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  their  treatment,  so  far  as  it  is  material  to  this 
inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  The  Czech-Slovaks  were  brave  soldiers,  and  I  re- 
ceived from  the  department  here  a  public  announcement  that  our 
Government  sympathized  with  them  in  their  aspirations  for  liberty 
and  independence ;  and  so,  then,  afterwards  I  extended  all  the  assist- 
ance I  could  to  them.  They  were  brave  men.  They  were  patriots. 
They  were  not  monarchists.  In  fact,  they  were  opposed  to  a  monarch- 
ical form  of  government;  and  they  were  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviks, 
too,  because  they  were  in  favor  of  a  democratic  form  of  government — 
a  government  by  consent  of  the  governed.  They  made  a  great  record 
there.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  now,  because  I  was  sent 
out  of  Archangel  on  the  6th  of  November.  I  was  taken  on  board  the 
Olympia  on  a  stretcher,  because  I  was  unable  to  walk,  and  landed  at 
Infragordon  on  the  18th  of  November.  I  had  a  major  surgical  op- 
eration in  London  on  the  4th  of  January. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  said  that  about  10  per 
cent  only  of  the  180,000,000  people  favor  this  Bolshevik  government. 
Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  think  it  is  exceeding  that. 
Senator  Overman*  That  being  so,  why  is  it  that  the  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  do  not  overturn  this  Bolshevik  government  and  es- 
tablish order  and  lawt 
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Mr.  Francis.  It  is  just  because  of  this  reign  of  terror  that  the 
Bolsheviks  have  instituted.  They  have  cowed  everybody  that  is  not 
for  them.  They  do  not  prefer  any  charges  against  those  that  thej 
arrest,  except  that  they  are  counter-revolutionary.  They  have  put 
to  death  521  hostages  m  Petrograd  in  revenge  for  the  assassination 
of  Uritsky.  At  one  time  they  were  transferring  from  Kronstadt 
prison,  I  thought  it  was  150  officers,  but  I  have  heard  since  that  it 
was  300,  and  one  report  said  500.  They  were  transfening  those 
officers  from  Kronstadt  prison,  professedly  to  another  prison.  The 
bottom  of  the  barge  fell  out,  not  by  accident,  and  those  officers  were 
all  drowned. 

Senator  Overman.  Those  were  officers  of  the  old  Bussian  army  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  Russian  officers.    The  Bolsheviks  did  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  not  the  sailors  from  the  Kronstadt  fleet 
that  came  up  there  and  helped  them  to  inaugurate  the  revolution  in 
November? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  those  are  largely  composed  of  radical  social- 
istic Finns,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  Finns,  but  they 
are  radical  socialists.  They  are  anarchists.  It  was  on  a  vessel  at 
Helsingfors  that  this  anarchistic  resolution  was  passed  holding  me 
personally  responsible  for  Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman,  and  a 
delegation  came  down  from  Helsingfors  to  present  it  to  me. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Lenine-Trotsky  goyernmjent 
has  control — as  I  read  the  papers  and  understand  the  situation  from 
having  talked  with  a  great  number  who  have  recently  come  from 
Russia — of  a  strip  of  territory  about  500  to  800  miles  northerly  and 
southerly,  and  approximately  1,000  miles  easterly  and  westerly,  run- 
ning diagonally  through  Russia.  South  of  that  is  the  Ukraine  and 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Odessa  district,  in  which  they  have  no  control, 
and  north  of  it  they  do  not  have  control ;  and,  of  course,  they  have 
no  control  in  Siberia  except  here  and  there  in  local  spots. 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly;  exactlv. 

Senator  King.  So  it  is  only  about  40,000,000  of  the  people  in  Rus- 
sia over  whom  thev  exercise  control.  Instead  of  180,000,000,  it  is 
only  about  40,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Only  about  40,000,000.  I  think  vou  are  correct,  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  to  the  White  Sea  by  150  miles,  and  they  do  not 
get  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  Murmansk  by  200  miles.  Sukhona,  which 
is  200  miles  south  of  Murmansk,  is  occupied  by  the  allies.  They  are 
rebuilding  the  Murman  railroad,  because  it  was  very  insecurelj  built 
in  the  beginning.  They  are  rebuilding  it.  I  think  the  British  are 
doing  it  tnere. 

Senator  King.  Did  the  Lenine-Trotsky  government  ever  state  to 
you  that  they  wanted  to  get  into  the  war  to  aid  the  United  States 
and  her  allies  against  the  central  powers? 

Mr.  Francis.  No,  sir.  They  never  stated  it  to  me.  I  extended 
every  encouragement  I  could  to  them  to  present  an  organized  front 
in  order  to  prevent  the  German  divisions  that  had  been  on  the  east- 
ern front  from  being  sent  over  to  the  western  front,  and  I  told  Robins 
to  say  to  them  that  I  would  recommend  a  modus  vivendi  if  they 
would  organize  an  opposition.  They  put  to  him  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, which  he  transmitted  through  the  War  Department  code,  ask- 
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ing  what  America  and  the  allies  would  do;  but  they  invariably  ac- 
companied that  by  a  statement  that  the  great  social  revolution  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  I  think  their  object 
in  the  beginning  was  a  world-wide  social  revolution.  The  correct- 
ness of  that  opinion  has  been  demonstrated  since  by  their  propagan- 
dizing in  all  countries  against  all  government.  They  are  attempting 
to  break  up  the  family,  which  was  the  first  outgrowth  toward  society ; 
and  I  think  the  predominance  of  Bolshevism  throughout  the  world 
will  mean  a  return  to  barbarism. 

'  Senator  Kino.  You  noticed  that  they  had  a  large  number  of  Bus- 
sian  Bolshevists  in  Argentine  recently,  and  a  strme  was  called  and 
many  people  were  killed,  and  the  government,  in  self-defense,  had  to 
seize  sibout  1,184  of  them  and  put  them  on  a  vessel,  and  probably 
they  have  shipped  them  back  to  Russia. 

Coming  back  again  to  the  question  I  suggested,  you  state,  then, 
that  no  proposition  was  ever  made  by  that  government — ^the  Bolshe- 
vik government — ^to  join  hands  with  the  allies  in  resisting  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  central  powers? 

Mr.  Francis.  No  proposition  was  ever  made  by  the  Bolsheviks  to 
the  allies  that  came  to  me.    Col.  Robins  said  that-- — 

Senator  Kino.  Never  mind  what  Col.  Robins  said.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  you  know  as  ambassador. 

Mr.  Francis.  He  said  that  the  Bolsheviki  asked  the  question  as  to 
what  America  and  the  allies  would  do  if  they  refused  to  ratify  that 
treaty.  They  ratified  that  treaty  by  a  vote  of  two  and  a  half  to  one 
at  the  Moscow  meeting,  whereupon  I  issued  that  proclamation  that 
elicited  from  Kuehlmann  a  demand  on  the  soviet  government  that  I 
be  deported  from  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  it  was  at  Lenine's  demand  that  that  treaty 
was  ratified,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly;  it  was  at  Lenine's  demand  that  the  treaty 
was  ratified. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  first  impression  was  not  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  was  not,  at  that  soviet? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  I  gave  an  interview  at  Vologda  appealing  to 
the  Russian  people  not  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  there  was  some  doubt 
about  its  ratification.  The  second  treaty  was  signed  on  the  3d  of 
March.  The  first  treaty,  as  I  said,  was  rejected  by  Trotsky  in  a 
very  dramatic  way  when  he  made  that  stage-play. 

Senator  King.  That  was  in  December  or  the  last  of  November? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  that  was  in  December,  I  think. 

Senator  Nelson.  December  or  January? 

Mr.  Francis.  December  or  January.  They  declared  an  armistice, 
you  know,  without  consulting  any  of  the  allies.  I  think  that  if  Rus- 
sia had  stood  up  to  her  obligations  the  war  would  have  been  ended  a 
year  before  it  was  ended,  and  millions  of  lives  could  have  been  saved. 
!Russia  lost  more  men  in  the  war  than  any  other  country,  although 
she  quit  the  war  a  year  before  it  ended.  I  think  she  lost  at  least 
2,000,000  men,  and  there  were  2,000,000  Russians  imprisoned  in  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prison  camps  when  I  arrived  at  Petrograd  in  ApriU 
1916. 

Senator  King.  When  Lenine  and  Trotsky  returned  to  Russia  did 
they  announce  as  one  of  the  purposes  the  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities so  far  as  Russia  was  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  they  did  after  they  got  into  power.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  Lenine  would  have  been  permitted  to  coihe 
through  Germany  and  into  Russia  without  German  consent?  He 
had  the  German  approval.  He  came  through  Germany  to  Russia 
from  Switzerland,  and  he  was  very  profuse  in  his  distribution  of 
money  thereafter;  and,  as  I  said  this  morning,  I  think  that  was  with 
a  view  of  promoting  the  objective  that  he  had  in  view  all  the  time, 
which  was  a  world-wide  social  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  not  strange  that  he  had  so  much  money, 
being  one  of  the  convicts  released  from  Siberia  imder  the  Czar's 
government  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  had  been  in  prison  under  the  Czar's 
government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Kerensky 
government  that  they  opened  the  doors  to  all  political  prisoners, 
criminals,  and  everything  else  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  they  did  that,  and  permitted  them  all  to  return. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  have  returned  to  plague  them? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  demotion  of  the  officers  in  the  army  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  And  the  demotion  of  the  officers,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty.  You  know,  when  Kerensky  became  minister  of 
war,  or  after  he  became  president,  I  do  not  know  which,  he  issued  a 
decree  abolishing  the  previous  decree,  or  revoking  the  former  decree, 
%vhereby  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  death  penalty. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  heard  him  making  a  speech  in  the  Marensky 
Theater.  He  is  a  great  orator.  A  man  from  the  gallery  interrupted 
him,  "  What  about  the  revocation  of  that  decree  abolishmg  the  death 
penalty  ?  "  He  paid  no  attention  to  that.  The  man  repeated  it  three 
or  four  times.  Finally  he  said,  pointing  up  to  the  man,  "  Wait  until 
I  condemn  a  man  to  death."  That  meant  that  he  was  not  going  to 
condemn  anybody  J;o  death.    That  destroyed  discipline  in  the  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  Trotsky-Lenine 
government,  the  Bolshevik  government,  after  they  came  into  power, 
do  all  they  could  to  disintegrate  the  Russian  army  and  demoralize  it? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  undoubtedly  did. 

Senator  Nei^on.  And  put  it  out  of  fighting  capacity? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  undoubtedly  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  Under  their  cry,  "  Peace,  bread,  and  land? " 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  What  contribution,  if  any,  did  they  make  in  a 
material  way  toward  helping  Germany  and  Austria  after  the  treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk;  that  is  to  say,  by  furnishing  them  men,  money,  or 
supplies  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  did  not  furnish  them  any  men,  except  that 
they  had  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners.  Germany  and  the  central 
empires  demanded  that  the  prisoners  should  be  exchanged  man  for 
man.  Now,  to  nations  at  peace  that  is  very  unjust.  In  other  words, 
the  central  empires  should  have  sent  back  all  the  Russians  and  Rus- 
sia should  have  sent  back  all  the  Germans  and  Austrians;  but  Ger- 
many and  Austria — especially  Germany — ^had  an  excess  of  war  prison- 
ers over  what  Russia  had,  so  they  demanded  that  the  prisoners  be  ex- 
changed man  for  man,  and  consequently  the  excess  of  prisoners  that 
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Germany  and  Austria  held  over  what  Russia  held  of  German  and 
Austrian  war  prisoners  were  retained  there  to  do  work  in  Germany. 

Senator  Kino.  To  add  to  her  industrial  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  So  as  to  permit  the  industrial  workers  to  go  to  the 
western  front.  I  spoke  to  a  subordinate  official  named  Vosnosenski, 
and  he  admitted  that  that  was  true,  but  he  said,  "We  haven't  any 
power  over  those  men  ";  and  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians  insisted 
upon  those  prisoners  who  were  exchanged  being  able-bodied  men^ 
and  in  exchange  for  able-bodied  men  they  sent  back  Bussians  who 
were  invalids. 

Senator  Nelson.  Exchanging  disabled  Russians  for  sound  Ger- 
mans ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exchanging  disabled  Russians  for  sound  Germans. 

Senator  King.  Which  enaoled  them  to  keep  several  hundred  thou- 
sand able-bodied  Russians  in  Germany  to  aid, the  industrial  work? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly.  There  was  no  inconsistency  in  that,  as 
such  has  been  German  practices  for  the  last  25  years.  As  I  remarked 
this  morning,  Germany  has  been  exploiting  Russia  for  30  or  40  years, 
and  if  this  Bolshevik  government  is  left  in  control,  if  disorder  pre- 
vails in  Russia,  peace  wuU  be  impossible  in  Europe.  I  think  Ger- 
many will  exploit  Russia  if  the  disorder  is  allowed  to  continue  there ; 
so  that  ijermany,  instead  of  having  been  defeated  in  this  war,  w'lU 
have  gained  a  victory,  and  will  be  stronger  10  years  from  now  than 
she  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  regard  this  Bolshevik  government  in 
Russia  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  regard  is  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world;  and  there 
never  can  be  an  effective  peace  until  that  Bolshevik  government  is 
eliminated? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  not.  That  is  my  judgment,  derived  from 
two  years  and  eight  months'  residence  in  Russia.  I  would  be  there 
still  if  my  health  permitted. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  our  Government  and  the 
allies  are  justified  in  helping  the  Russian  people  get  rid  of  that  Bol- 
shevik government? 

Mr.  Francis.  You  are  asking  a  question  of  policy  now  that  I  do 
not  feel  like  answering. 

Senator  Overman.  We  will  not  press  it,  but  I  will  ask  you  this 
question :  Suppose  we  removed  the  allied  troops  from  that  country, 
wliat  would  happen  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  the  Russians  in  the  zones  occupied  by  allied 
troops  would  all  be  murdered  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Mr.  Simni'ons  tes- 
tified to  that  here.     I  saw  his  statement  when  I  was  in  Paris. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.  He  told  us  that.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  so,  undoubtedly.  Why,  when  I  was  going 
to  leave  Archangel  on  the  14th  of  October,  as  I  had  planned  when  I 
could  walk — that  was  before  I  got  into  the  condition  where  I  had 
to  be  carried  on  a  stretcher — ^there  was  almost  a  panic  in  Archangel 
because  they  thought  my  departure  meant  the  leaving  of  all  the 
American  troops,  and  tlien  they  said  they  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Bolsheviks.    Therefore  I  stayed  there  three  weeks  longer. 
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The  Bolsheviks  now  number  various  thousands  of  people  that  they 
have  not  numbered  before.  You  understand  that  the  Bolsheviki  are 
not  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  were  four  or  six  months  ago ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  army  is  stronger,  because,  as  I  said  this  morn- 
ing, they  have  Chinese,  they  have  Letts,  and  they  have  conscripted 
Russians. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  it  not  partly  due  to  the  pay  the  soldiers  now 
get  under  Bolshevist  rule? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  the  Chinese  were  induced  to  go  into  their* 
army  by  being  starved.     There  is  no  food  for  anybody  who  does 
not  join  the  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  the  men  who  had  been  employed  in^ 
building  the  Murman  railroad,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Francis.  There  were  400,000  Chinese  laborers  in  Russia,  it 
was  estimated  when  I  went  there  in  1916;  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  them  went  back  to  their  native  country,  but  I  know  theTe- 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  them  in  the  Bolshevik  army  now.  They 
were  driven  there  because  they  could  not  get  food  otherwise.  Now 
the  Bolshevik  government,  as  I  said  this  forenoon,  is  printing  money 
at  the  rate  of  50,000,000  to  100,000,000  rubles  daily,  and  it  is  inten^ 
tionally  keeping  no  account  of  it,  so  I  am  reliably  informed.  Of 
course  they  can  afford  to  pay  any  wages  or  salaries  necessary. 

Senator  Kino.  That  is  pure  fiat  money,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  is  pure  fiat  money; 

Senator  King.  And  no  means  are  provided  for  its  redemption  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  No  means  whatever  for  its  redemption. 

Senator  Overman.  Nearly  everybody  who  has  testified  has  stated 
that  they  are  starving  to  death  over  there.  I  suppose  they  have  a 
great  many  people  who  go  into  the  army  in  order  to  get  something 
to  eat,  people  who  are  forced  to  go  in  for  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  You  have  seen  the  grades  who  obtain  pro- 
\i&i(m  tickets.  First  the  soldiers;  then  the  men  who  work  with  their 
hands  and  work  eight  hours  a  day ;  then  the  men  who  do  light  work; 
then  the  intelligentsia — ^that  is  the  professions.  You  and  I  would  be 
called  intelligentsia  if  we  were  over  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  the  capitalists? 

Mr.  Francis.  The  capitalists  have  none. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  get  none? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  get  none. 

Senator  King.  You  mentioned  the  troops.  Are  there  not  some 
Austrians  and  some  Germans  in  the  Bolshevik  army? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  there  are.  I  have  had  advices  from  our 
consul  general  at  Irkutsk,  Mr.  Harris,  and  from  our  consuls  through- 
out Siberia,  stating  that  there  were  German  and  Austrian  soldiers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Thev  were  undoubtedly  drilled  bv 
German  officers.  The  American  troops  were  sent  down  from  Arch- 
angel toward  Vologda  and  up  the  Dvina  River  toward  Kotlas.  They 
see  a  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  Red 
Guard,  or  the  Bolshevik  troops,  and  they  attribute  it  to  Russian 
officers  who  have  been  forced  to  drill  their  troops,  and  also  to  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  officers. 

Senator  King.  Is  it  common  knowledge  there  that  Russian  women 
are  held  as  hostages  to  secure  the  services  of  their  husbands,  to  force 
them   into   the   army  to   render  services   to  the   Red   Guard? 
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Mr.  Francis.  It  is. 

Senator  Sterling.  Here  is  a  statement  from  Col.  Lebedeflf  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bolshevik  army,  which  I  should  like  to  read  and  see 
whether  in  the  main  it  agrees  with  your  idea.    He  says : 

Finally  the  Bolshevlki  formed  a  hired  army  of  a  peculiar  kind;  it  was  an 
army  composed  of  war  prisoners,  mainly  Hungarians  and  Chinese  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Murmansk  Railroad ;  of  Lettish  detachments,  almost  all  of  whom 
Joined  the  Bolshevlki,  and  of  the  dregs  of  the  population,  lured  by  the  high 
salaries  paid  them  by  the  Soviets,  the  light  work  in  the  service,  the  privileges, 
and  mainly  by  the  prospect  of  being  well  fed,  for  at  that  time  all  of  central 
Russia  was  starving.  Only  the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Army  lived  lavishly  and 
sumptuously  on  good  rations. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  a^ree  entirely  with  that  statement. 

Senator  King.  Did  Lenine  and  Trotsky  turn  over  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  and  any  munitions  they  had — cannon  and  guns — to  the  Ger- 
mans? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  turned  over  the  Black  Sea  fleet  to  the  Germans. 

Senator  King.  Wnat  became  of  the  cannon  and  war  supplies  that 
were  on  the  western  front  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
was  signed? 

Mr.  Francis.  On  the  western  front  in  Kussia  or  in  France? 

Senator  King.  On  the  western  front  in  Russia,  which  would  be 
the  German  east  front. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  Germans  captured  very 
much  of  that.  The  allies  saw  that  none  of  the  supplies  shipped  to 
Vladivostok  were  shipped  into  the  interior;  but  in  spite  of  our  en- 
deavors they  shipped  100  cars  a  day  out  of  Archangel  and  sent  them 
up  to  Kotlas,  sent  them  down  to  Vologda,  and  to  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow, notwithstanding  that  they  had  agreed  not  to  do  it.  The  Bolshe- 
viks did  that.    Thej  were  evacuating  those  supplies  continually. 

Senator  King.  Did  they  turn  any  of  them  over  to  Germany  after 
they  had  gotten  them  from  the  allies? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did ;  but  if  the  war  had  not 
ended  when  it  did,  Germany  would  have  captured  a  lot  of  the 
supplies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  Bolshevik 
authorities  in  Petrograd  got  hold  of  any  of  the  Red  Cross  supplies 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  think  they  took  any  of  the  supplies,  but 
those  supplies  were  distributed  under  Bolshevik  supervision.  Do 
you  understand  me? 

Senator  Nedson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  distributed  under  Bolshevik  supervision 
in  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

Senator  King.  Was  that  because  of  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  Robins 
with  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Francis.  It  was  because  of  that;  but  I  think  they  would  not 
have  permitted  the  distribution  of  those  supplies  if  they  had  not  had 
supervisory  care  of  them.  You  know  they  could  have  prevented  the 
distribution.    They  were  in  supreme  control  of  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  had  testimony  hei-e,  and  therefore  I  call 
your  attention  to  it,  testimony  from  two  sources,  from  Mr.  Simons, 
and  also  from  a  young  man  who  testified  here  yesterday,  Mr.  Hatzel, 
who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  warehouse  .at 
Petrograd  as  a  keeper  imder  Robins,  that  they  applied  to  Robins  for 
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supplies,  that  there  were  Americans  there  who  were  starving,  or  in 
need  of  supplies,  and  that  he  was  told  by  CoL  Robins  that  there 
were  no  supplies.  Now,  Simons,  as  well  as  this  young  man  who 
testified  yesterday,  said  that  there  were  a  lot  of  supplies  there,  flour 
and  canned  goods  and  canned  milk,  and  300,000  pounds  of  salt  beef, 
and  a  lot  of  supplies,  at  that  very  time. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  because  that  was  after  I 
left  PetroCTad ;  but  I  know  Dr.  Simons  very  well,  and  I  know  he  did 
a  lot  of  relief  work.  He  was  obtaining  money  from  this  country  all 
the  time.  He  is  a  Methodist  minister,  and  he  was  doing  a  great  deal 
of  work  there  in  the  way  of  relieving  suffering. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  he  a  reliable  and  trustworthy 'man? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  I  think  so;  absolutely.  I  think  he  is  entirely  so. 
He  was  over  there  when  I  got  there  and  I  left  him  there  when  I  left 
Petrograd.  I  think  he  left  Kussia  before  I  did,  but  I  left  Petrograd 
before  he  did.  He  had  a  very  large  congregation  there,  of  resident 
Americans  in  Russia,  and  he  had  some  Russians  in  the  congregation. 
The  middle-aged  man,  Mr.  Simmons,  who  testified  here,  is  a  dinerent 
man  from  Dr.  Simons.  Mr.  Simmons  was  before  you  early  in  your 
investigation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  Mr.  Simmons  is  a  very  reliable  man  also.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  over  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  the  forester  who  was  sent  over  there 
from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  was  the  forester.    I  have  known  him  for  many 

{rears.  I  knew  him  before  he  was  in  Russia.  I  knew  his  father-in- 
aw  and  I  know  all  the.Simmons's  in  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Overman.  The  other  man,  Dr.  Simons,  is  the  one  who 
testified  about  the  flu. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  Dr.  Simons,  the  preacher  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Simons  is  a  preacher  and  Simmons  is  the  man  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  sent  over  there  to  look  after  the  forests. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  the  one  who  was  condemned  to  death 
without  trial? 

Mr.  Francis.  Condemned  to  death  without  trial.  He  would  have 
left  Vologda  with  me,  but  he  was  sick.  He  was  arrested  three  or 
four  days  after  that  and  taken  to  Moscow  and  he  was  put  in  prison 
there,  and  a  man  who  was  a  prison  mate  of  his,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  sent  his  regards  to  me  wheA  he  was  taken  out  to  be  shot. 

Senator  King.  They  killed  him,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  killed  him. 

Senator  Overman.  He  says  they  shot  them  everv  day. 

Mr.  Francis.  They  did  not  hesitate.  They  did  not  stand  on  the 
order  of  their  shooting. 

Senator  King.  There  was  no  trial? 

Mr.  Francis.  No  trial  whatever,  and  no  charges  preferred. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  the  case  in  Petrograd,  too? 

Mr.  J^ANCis.  Yes;  that  was  the  case  in  Petrograd.  They  called 
No.  2  Garoki,  via  the  morgue*  When  a  man  was  sent  there  he  bade 
farewell  to  hope.  A  man  who  had  recently  been  in  Moscow  stated 
that  he  saw  human  blood  flowing  out  under  the  gate  of  the  inclosure 
there,  where  they  had  been  shooting  men  charged  with  counter  revo- 
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lutionary  sentiments.  They  did  not  hesitate  about  shooting  people. 
When  the  cholera  was  prevalent  in  Petrograd,  as  it  was  last  Augiist 
and  September,  Zenoviev,  who  was  then  chief  commissar  of  the  soviet^ 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  charged  the  bourgeosie  with  being  respon- 
sible for  the  cholera,  and  he  said :  ^^  If  any  Red  Guard  thinks  that  a 
physician  is  not  doing  his  duty,  he  will  shoot  him  on  the  spot/^ 
That  was  giving  license  to  the  Red  Guards  to  shoot  down  physicians 
wherever  fliey  saw  fit.  Oh,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization — not  only 
irreparable  injury  to  Russia,  but  a  disgrace  to  civilization ! 

Senator  Xedson.  Is  not  that  system  of  govermnent  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  RussiaTto-day  really  an  anarchistic  government  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  should  say  it  was.  It  is  worse  than  an  anarchistic 
government,  because  anarchists  believe  only  in  destroying  property^ 
as  I  understand  it,  while  these  people  believe  in  destroying  human 
life. 

Senator  Overman.  As  well  as  property. 

Mr.  Francis.  As  well  as  property.  Lienine  and  Trotsky  and 
Radek,  and  Tchitcherin,  and  Zenoviev  realize  that  they  have  to  kill 
people  in  order  to  maintain  themselves.  The  bourgeoisie  of  that 
country  and  the  intelligentsia  are  all  cowed. 

Senator  King.  I  suppose  they  have  no  arms;  that  the  arms  are  in 
in  the  hands  of  a  few :  m  the  hands  of  the  Red  Guards  i 

Mr.  Francis.  They  have  no  arms. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  not  a  decree  passed  to  take  the  arms 
from  everybody,  to  go  through  the  houses  and  take  arms  besides 
looting  the  houses  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  is  what  they  did.  They  went  through  the 
houses  and  took  the  arms  and  took  everything  of  value,  and  I  have 
heard  of  their  breaking  mirrors,  and  sticking  bayonets  through  works 
of  art. 

Senator  King.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question  this  morning 
when  we  reached  that  point,  but  we  were  diverted.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Bolsheviki  would  the  Kerensky  government  have  been  able  to 
continue  functioning  and  to  have  maintained  the  western  Russian 
front  and  to  have  aided  the  allies  in  the  working  out  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  they  would;  because  Kerensky  was  very 
much  hurt  when  waited  upon  by  the  British,  French,  and  Italian 
ambassadors  and  told  that  their  Governments  desired  the  war  prose- 
cuted more  vigorously.  He  made  a  display  of  coming  to  see  me  be- 
^oausell  did  not  accompany  them,  and  he  said,  and  Terestchenko, 
who  was  the  minister  of  .foreign  affairs,  told  me,  that  he  was  hurt 
that  they  had  urged  him  to  do  more  when  he  was  doing  all  he  could. 

Senator  King.  From  your  observations,  were  he  and  his  govern- 
ment doing  everything  in  their  power  to  aid.  Russia? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  doing  everything  in  their  power.  But 
Germany  had  her  spies  around  and  was  exerting  very  great  influence 
under  the  provisional  government,  as  she  was  under  the  Imperial 
Government.  Now,  Germany  sent  me  a  million  and  a  half  ruoles  a 
month  to  aid  the  civilians  who  were  interned.  I  had  30  or  35  em- 
bassy delegates  who  were  going  around  distributing  this  money,  and 
I  sent  for  one  of  them  one  day  and  said,  "  How  do  you  distribute  this 
money?  "  He  said,  "  Why,  1  have  a  committee  of  interned  civilians 
who  know  their  colleagues,  and  I  go  to  this  committee  and  give  them« 
we  will  say,  50,000  rubles,  and  I  have  them  give  me  a  receipt  for  if^ 
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I  said,  "How  do  thev  distribute  it,  per  capita? "  He  said,  "  Yes." 
I  said,  "  Eegardless  oi  whether  the  recipients  need  the  money  or  not — 
need  relief  or  not  ?  "  You  know  there  were  many  rich  Germans  who 
had  been  interned.  He  said,  "  Yes ;  I  think  they  do  that."  I  said, 
"You  tell  that  committee  in  your  jurisdiction  that  I  think  that  is 
wrong,  and  that  if  they  distribute  the  money  by  that  system  I  will 
not  send  them  any  more."  He  came  back  two  weeks  from  that  time, 
and  he  said,  "The  chairman  of  my  committee  is  a  rich  man  from 
Riga.  He  was  a  German  banker  before  the  wai-.  He  w«s  interned. 
He  said  Germany  makes  no  discrimination  between  her  subjects; 
that  if  30  rubles  will  not  relieve  suffering:  40  rubles  a  month  will,  and 
that  if  40  rubles  will  not  suffice,  50  rubles  will."  I  said,  "Until  I 
have  instructions  from  Germany  to  that  effect,  vou  will  tell  this 
committee  to  give  this  money  only  to  the  people  who  need  it."  He 
went  down  and  told  him.  But  soon  after  that  I  ceased  to  represent 
(lermany,  and  I  do  not  know  what  system  they  were  pursuing.  Ger- 
many sent  me  a  million  and  a  half  rubles  a  month  to  distribute  among 
these  300,000  German  civilians  who  were  interned.  Austria  sent 
about  600.000  rubles  a  month  also. 

I  had  a  relief  division,  called  the  second  division,  that  had  charge 
of  that  relief  work.  But  I  never  was  so  relieved  in  my  life  as  when 
we  severed  dipUmatic  relations  with  Germany,  because  it  relieved 
me  of  my  responsibility. 

Senator  King.  When  Lenine  and  Trotskv  g('t  the  control  of  the 
Kerensky  Government,  what  did  they  do  with  the  representatives  of 
that  government  ?    They  killed  them  or  drove  them  away  ? 

ilr.  F^RANCis.  Imprisoned  them.  The  morning  of  the  7th  of  No- 
vember Kerensky  had  left  Petrograd.  and  the  ministers  had  met  that 
afternc  on  in  the  Winter  Palace  where  Kerensky  had  lived.  It  was 
surrounded  by  Bolshevik  soldiers  and  Red  guards.  They  surrendered 
about  2.15  the  next  morning. 

Senator  Stekuno.  Kerensky  had  escaped. 

Mr.  Francis.  Kerensky  had  escaped.  He  was  the  only  minister 
that  escaped. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  he  alive  yet? 
Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  he  is  alive  now. 
Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  is  in  some  town  in  England  near  London,  writ- 
ing a  book,  I  am  told.  I  saw  Miliukov.  Miliukov  had  resigned 
some  time  before  that.  You  know  he  had  been  forced  to  resign  by 
Kerensky.  He  called  upon  me  in  London.  He  was  sent  out  of 
Ruasia  because  he  had  been  affiliating  with  the  Germans  down  in  the 
T^kraine,  when  he  was  at  Kiev.  He  explained  that  to  me.  I  thought 
Miliukov  was  a  very  patriotic  Russian.  He  said  that  the  Germans 
had  sent  an  officer  to  him  to  know  if  he  would  accept  a  proposition 
to  ged  rid  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  he  replied  that  he  would,  pro- 
vided they  would  set  aside  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  He  .^aid  the 
officer  replied  to  him  that  he  thought  that  was  impossible,  but  that 
he  would  report  it  at  Berlin.  So  he  returned  to  him  in  about  three 
weeks  at  Kiev,  and  said  that  the  Germans  would  not  set  aside  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty  at  all.  So  Miliukov  told  me  that  from  that 
time  he  had  no  more  negotiations  with  the  Germans.  Miliukov  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  leader  of  the  Cadet  party,  a 
verv  able  man. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Kerensky  govenmientt 

Mr.  Francis.  I  saw  Prince  Lvoff  and  Kanovalov  in  Paris  at  a 
luncheon  that  was  given  me  on  the  Monday  before  the  Friday  on 
which  I  left,  and  Terestchenko  is  in  Norway.  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  others.  Gutchkov  is  down  in  the  Crimea,  I  think,  or 
possibly  with  Kolchak  or  Denekin  in  the  Ukraine. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who 
conmianded  the  army  .at  one  time? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  is  in  the  Crimea  or  the  Caucasus,  I  do  not 
know  which.    He  is  strongly  anti-German. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  very  able  general? 

Mr.  Francis.  A  very  able  man,  and  a  very  able  general,  too. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the 
methods  of  the  Bolsheviki — and  that  is  the  principal  object  of  this 
committee  to  ascertain — employed  by  the  feolsheviki  to  carry  on 
propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  have  been  distributing  Bolshevik  literature 
among  all  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations,  and  they  have  not  spared 
our  army.  They  have  been  distributing  Bolshevik  literature  among 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  among  Denekin's  army,  among  Krasnov's  army, 
and  among  Kolchak's  army.  They  are  preaching  Bolshevik  doc- 
trines to  the  peasants  all  over  Kussia;  but  the  peasants  have  become 
disgusted  with  them  because  they  have  taken  the  peasants'  grain 
without  paying  for  it.  They  offered  to  pay  sometimes  in  these 
rubles  that  they  have  printed  off,  but  the  peasants  do  not  take  them. 

Senator  King.  Paper  rubles? 

Mr.  Francis.  Paper  rubles.  I  sent  my  man  out  to  have  my  glasses 
repaired  one  day  in  Archangel,  and  I  said,  ^'  I  want  these  glasses 
back  the  next  day — to-morrow.''  Well,  he  said  he  took  them  to  the 
optical  man  and  he  said,  ^'  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  repair  these 
glasses  ? "  The  man  replied,  "  Ten  days."  He  asked  him  what  the 
cost  would  be,  and  he  said,  "Ten  rubles."  They  were  reading 
glasses — spectacles.  He  said,  "  I  will  give  you  10  rubles  extra  if  you 
will  have  them  done  to-morrow.  The  owner  wants  them."  "No; 
he  can  not  have  them  done  in  that  time."  But  he  gave  the  man 
three  cigarettes  and  they  were  done  the  next  day. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  action  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  in  shooting  Russians — shooting  Bolsheviki  or  shoot- 
ing anybody? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  I  heard  that  they  did  not  take  any  prisoners  of 
the  Bolsheviks  because  the  Bolsheviks  had  disarmed  them  under 
false  pretenses;  that  is,  had  promised  them  that  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms  they  would  be  given  the  right  of  way  out  of  Eussia. 
Instead  of  that  they  were  shot.  So  they  got  hold  of  arms  somewhere, 
and  I  heard  it  said  that  tliey  did  not  take  any  Bolshevik  prisoners. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Kolchak,  now  their  commander,  permits  that 
or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  practically  have 
control  of  the  Siberian  Eailroad  as  far  west  as  Omsk  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  As  far  west  as  Perm.  Perm  is  about  1,200  miles 
east  of  Vologda.  The  distances  over  there  are  immense,  you  know. 
You  talk  about  Murmansk  and  Archangel  as  if  they  were  very  near 
together,  but  they  are  500  miles  apart 


Senator  Nelson.  Murmansk  is  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  it  is  on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  and  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  is  never  closed  in  winter. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  was  asking  about  propaganda. 
Along  that  same  line,  what  are  they  doing,  so  far  as  you  Know,  about 
international  propaganda,  and  do  you  know  of  their  spending  money 
for  sending  persons  abroad  to  eariy  on  a  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  only  know  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  not  met  any 
of  those  people,  but  I  believe  they  are  sending  their  agents  down 
into  Germany  and  Austria  and  England  and  France;  and  they  are 
sending  money  over  here  to  propagandize  for  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  said  to  be  a  Finn  in  New  York  who  is 
the  head  of  a  propaganda  bureau  in  this  country.  What  is  his 
name? 

Mr.  Humes.  Nuorteva,  the  Finnish  ambassador. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

Senator  King.  Radek,  as  you  stated  this  morning,  was  in  Ger- 
many and  has  been  there  for  some  time.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  amount  of  money  which  he  used  for  propaganda  purposes 
in  Germany? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not.    I  saw  it  estimated  at  30,000,000  rubles. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  of  the  Russian  representative  sent 
there  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky  being  exiled  from  Switzerland  because 
of  his  propaganda — ^his  attempt  to  spread  Bolshevism  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Being  exiled  from  Germany  ? 

Senator  King.  From  Switzerland? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  I  saw  that  in  the  papers,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Senator  King.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  learned  something  of 
it  in  Paris  from  the  representatives  of  the  iSwiss  Government. 

Mr.  Francis.  The  Swiss  Government  has  no  representatives  in  the 
Paris  conference,  because  Switzerland  was  not  in  the  war. 

Senator  King.  I  notice  that  Denmark's  representative,  Mr.  Sca- 
venius.  has  been  withdrawn 

Mr.  Francis.  I  know  him,  personally. 

Senator  King  (continuing).  From  Russia  recently,  and  he  told  of 
the  atrocities  and  cruelties  that  are  perpetrated  in  Russia — at  Petro- 
grad — under  Bolshevik  Russia. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  is  a  very  reliable  man.  He  was  repre- 
sentative of  a  neutral  power,  Denmark,  and  consequently  was  re- 
maining in  Petrograd  when  I  left.  I  understand  tnat  he  and  his 
wife  did  very  material  relief  work  there.  He  was  called  before  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Senator  King.  He  testified  before  them? 

Mr.  Francis.  And  he  gave  a  horrible  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Bolsheviks.  In  Petrograd  he  said  they  were  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands from  starvation.  He  said  when  a  horse  would  drop  on  the 
street  from  hunger  the  populace  would  surround  that  horse  and  cut 
it  up  for  food.  I  have  understood  that  for  six  weeks  past  the  city 
of  Petrograd  has  had  little  but  oats  to  live  on,  and  not  sufficient  of 
that  cereal. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  the  Bolsheviks  to  destroy  the  mcipient  governments  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  of  Poland  ? 
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Mr.  Francis.  I  only  know  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  about 
it.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  doing  it.  They  were  increasing  their 
forces  against  this  Archangel  government  when  I  left  there,  and 
have  been  increasing  their  forces  ever  since. 

Senator  Sterling.  Speaking  of  propaganda.  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis, do  you  recall  the  Root  Mission  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  very  well,  indeed.  I  introduced  that  mission 
to  all  the  officials  in  Petrograd.  I  had  been  there  more  than  a  year 
when  the  Root  Mission  came. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  recall  any  propaganda  following  the 
visit  of  the  Root  Mission,  by  means  of  cartoons,  representing  Mr- 
Root  in  a  somewhat  ridiculous  light,  printed  in  an  American  paper 
and  then  reproduced  and  circulated  there? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  I  saw  that.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Russians 
could  understand  that,  however.  They  caricatured  Mr.  Root  as  a 
corporation  lawyer;  was  not  that  it? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  from  what  paper  it  was  repro- 
duced? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not.  I  think  it  was  some  Bolshevik  publica- 
tion in  New  York.    [Laughter.]    I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  Mr. 
Ambassador? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  was  a  lapsus  linguae.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a 
Bolshevik  paper  in  the  United  States.  I  meant  that  it  was  a  Bol- 
shevik paper  in  Russia.  I  do  not  know  what  paper  it  appeared  in 
first.    I  did  not  know  why  you  were  amused. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Ambassador,  is  there  anything  else  that  you 
feel  that  you  want  to  state,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  want 
to  confine  our  investigation  to  efforts  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  carry  on 
propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  you  have  asked  me  all  that  I  can  think  of 
on  that  subject. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  of  you, 
Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Robins  yesterday  gave  a  very  vivid  account  of 
the  way  in  which  he  got  out  of  Russia,  the  accommodations  which 
were  afforded  him,  the  rapid  transit  through  Siberia,  with  all  con- 
veniences afforded  him  and  no  searching  of  any  kind,  not  even  re- 
quiring him  to  show  any  passports  anywhere  on  the  whole  route,  and 
he  described  the  trip  as  being  made  in  extraordinarily  rapid  time. 
Can  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  it  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  The  Bolshevik 
government,  or  the  soviet  government,  whatever  you  may  call  it, 
wired  ahead  to  give  him  the  right  of  way,  because  he  was  persona 
grata,  as  I  have  told  you.  ' 

Senator  Nelson.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend;  and  I  learned 
afterwards  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  communications  from  the  soviet 
government  to  our  Government  here.  In  fact,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
an  order  from  Trotsky — I  think  it  was  from  Trotsky ;  if  not,  it  was 
at  Trotsky's  instigation  and  signed  by  the  minister  of  ways  and  com- 
munications— ^that  his  messages  sent  by  wire  should  have  the  right 
of  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  getting  more  privileges  than  you  were? 
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Mr.  Francis.  Well,  I  was  not  getting  anj^. 

That  reminds  me  of  an  order  that  was  issued  by  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment that  all  of  the  telegrams  sent  by  our  consuls  through  Siteria 
and  Kussia  generally  should  be  in  clear ;  they  must  not  be  in  cipher. 
That  was  an  unheard-of  proceeding,  and  I  think  our  consul  general 
at  Moscow  protested  against  it.  I  received  after  that  an  imciphered 
message  from  our  Consul  Caldwell,  who  was  in  Vladivostok,  saying 
that  he  had  been  notified  secretly  to  bring  his  messages  to  a  certain 
place  unciphered,  when  they  would  be  sent  to  me  in  cipher. 

I  immediately  wired  him  that  if  the  same  privilege  was  not  ex- 
tended to  the  British,  French,  Italian,  and  the  Japanese,  who  were 
our  allies,  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer,  unless  it  was  extended 
to  all  of  our  allies.  I  also  wired  the  department  that  I  had  done  so, 
and  the  department  immediately  replied  to  me  that  they  had  given 
him  the  same  instru<;tions  thftt  I  had,  upon  receipt  of  the  informa- 
tion. Now,  my  idea  of  fidelity  to  our  allies  is  to  take  advantage  of 
no  privileges. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  thev  did  not  have? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  they  did  not  have — that  are  not  extended  to 
them. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Tread  well,  one  of  our  consuls? 

Mr.  Francis.  Very  well. 

Senator  King.  He  is  still  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviks? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  is  under  surveillance  in  his  residence,  and 
the  paper  stated  the  other  day  that  the  British  would  release  a  com- 
missar in  exchange  for  Treadwell. 

Senator  King.  He  has  been  under  restraint  for  a  good  many 
months  by  the  Bolsheviks? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  Brutally  treated? 

Mr.  Francis.  Brutally  treated. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Childs  in  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Senator  King.  A  very  high-class  American,  who  was  starved  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Francis.  He  was  starved  the  other  day.  I  knew  Mr.  Childs 
from  the  time  I  first  went  there.  He  was  the  Western  Union  repre- 
sentative there,  and  he  had  80,000  rubles  when  I  left  Petrograd,  which 
I  thought  would  keep  him  from  starvation;  but  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  and  a  very  delicate  man  anyway.  They  starved  a  Frenchman 
to  death  there — a  very  prominent  man  who  had  lived  in  Russia  18 
years — ^named  Darcy.  He  was  put  in  prison  and  released  just  before 
he  died. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  know  the  British  officer  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  British  Embassy? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  did;  knew  him  well.  That  was  Capt.  Cromy.  He 
was  in  his  embassy  one  evening  when  the  Bolshevik  soldiers  entered 
and  demanded  to  make  a  search.  There  was  no  one  in  there  with  him 
but  the  three  Bolshevik  soldiers.  He  killed  two  of  them  before  they 
killed  him,  I  understood.  The  British  commissioner  at  Archangel 
told  me  that  the  British  Government  had  notified  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
that  they  would  be  pursued  after  the  war ;  that  no  government  could 
give  them  refuge,  on  account  of  this. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Ray,  United  States  jconsul  ? 
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Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  him.  He  served  under  me.  He  is 
here  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  in  Washington.  He  was  in  this  room  this 
morning,  was  he  not  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  he  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  is  here  now.  He  was  the  consul  at  Odessa,  was 
he  not  ?    He  came  to  Petrograd,  and  I  sent  him  to  Chita. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  when  he  returned?  Is  Mr.  Ray 
here  ? 

Mr.  Ray.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Francis.  Come  up  here,  Mr.  Ray. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  get  back  here,  Mr.  Ray? 

Mr.  Ray.  I  arrived  in  Washington  just  before  Christmas.  I  have 
been  down  at  my  home  in  Texas,  and  came  back  last  week. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Ray.  I  left  Vladivostok  the  2d  of  November. 

Mr.  Francis.  When  did  you  leave  Chita  ? 

Mr.  Ray.  I  was  never  in  Chita;  I  was  in  Tomsk. 

Mr.  Francis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ray.  I  have  been  through  Chita,  but  I  never  stopped  there. 

Senator  Overman.  I  just  wanted  to  identify  you.  jProceed,  Mr. 
Francis. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Rhys  Williams? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  have  met  him.  I  met  him  once.  I  understand  that 
he  testified  before  this  committee  the  other  day. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  know  him  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  met  him  once  there.  He  came  to  me  with,  and  I 
think  he  was  introduced  to  me  by,  Mr.  Harper — ^Dr.  Samuel  N. 
Harper — who  testified  before  this  committee  the  other  day.  He  was 
the  second  witness,  I  think.  I  understand  that  Rhys  Williams  does 
not  deny  that  he  is  a  Bolshevik  in  sentiment.  He  was  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  at  first,  and  he  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Evening  Post,  of  New  York,  I  think. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Senator  King.  Associated  with  them,  spoke  at  their  meetings,  and 
so  on  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  was  associated  with  them  and  advocated  their 

Srinciples,  and  he  issued  one  Sunday  morning  an  address  through  the 
iussian  press  calling  for  volunteers  to  organize  an  army  of  non- 
Russians  to  promote  the  Bolshevik  cause. 

Senator  King.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Humes.  Governor,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  soviet  constitu- 
tion that  provides  that  all  of  the  political  rights  of  Russian  citizen- 
ship shall  be  given  to  all  foreigners  who  are  resident  in  Russian  ter- 
ritory. Do  you  know  whether  or  not  persons  who  were  citizens  of 
this  country  and  of  other  countries,  and  who  went  to  Russia  and 
became  a  part  of  the  soviet  ^vemment,  became  Russian  citizens  by 
virtue  of  their  connection  with  the  government  under  that  provision 
of  the  constitution? 
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Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of  any  man  who  was 
foolish  enough  to  expatriate  himself  from  American  citizenship  and 
become  a  Russian  under  Bolshevik  rule.  John  Reed  was  appointed 
consul  general  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  to  be  stationed  in  New 
York;  out  they  withdrew  that  appointment  when  I  told  Robins  to 
say  to  them  that  he  would  never  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  there  any  requirement  by  virtue  of  which  a  man 
must  become  a  citizen  of  Russia  before  he  can  become  an  official  of 
the  soviet  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  But,  if  so,  he  can  become 
a  citizen  of  Russia  merely  by  expressing  a  desire  to  do  so — ^an  inten- 
tion of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  My  point  is,  Governor,  that  there  was  a  possibility 
under  that  provision  of  the  constitution  that  a  number  of  these 
American  citizen  who  had  participated  in  the  soviet  government 
may  have  renounced  their  American  citizenship  by  becoming  affili- 
ated with  that  government,  and  I  wondered  if  you  had  any  infor- 
mation on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Francis.  No;  I  have  not.  If  I  had  I  should  have  communi- 
cated it  to  the  State  Department  loiig  since. 

Senator  King.  As  I  understood  you  this  morning,  you  did  com- 
municate with  the  State  Department,  protesting  against  so  many 
coming  over  from  the  United  States,  all  of  whom,  or  most  of  whom, 
participated  in  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  I  did.  If  I  did  not,  it  was  a  very  great 
dereliction  on  my  part 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  did.    I  recall  it. 

Senator  Kino.  Were  not  some  of  those  men,  against  whose  advent 
you  were  protesting,  Americans;  for  instance,  that  man  from  Buf- 
falo— Reinstein  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  He  was  an  American  citizen.  But  I  think  he 
was  in  Russia  before  I  knew  of  it — ^before  I  knew  he  was  coming. 
I  protested  against  issuing  passports  to  those  agitators.  I  remember 
now  very  well,  Mr.  Bailey. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  subject,  gentlemen, 
and  I  apologize  for  not  being  able  to  stav  here  next  week. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Francis.  Senator  Nelson  and  I  first  served  together  22  years 
ago.  He  was  Senator  from  Minnesota  when  I  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  Cleveland  administration. 

Senator  Nex^on.  And  I  had  a  good  deal  of  business  with  Secre- 
tary Francis. 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes,  you  did ;  and  I  found  you  a  very  efficient  Sen- 
ator, and  I  hear  you  are  still. 

Senator  Sterung,  We  corroborate  that,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  So  do  we  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  OUVEB  H.  SATLEB^-Besnmed. 

Senator  Overman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Sayler. 

Mr.  Sayi^r.  To  resume  my  testimony  of  this  morning,  I  arrived 
in  Moscow  during  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  probably  the  bloodiest 
epoch  of  hostility  in  the  greatessrt  revolution^  thus  far.    No  one  has 
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ever  been  able  to  estimate  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  Moscow  at  that 
time^  but  the  most  conservative  estimate  run  from  1,500  to  2,500,  in- 
cluding Bolsheviks,  cadets,  the  military  students  serving  in  defence 
of  the  Kerensky  forces,  and  civilians;  because,  as  you  know,  street 
fighting  in  a  city  the  size  of  Moscow,  which  is  almost  as  large  as 
Chicago,  is  no  kindergarten  affair.  I  myself  saw  500  red  coffins 
carried  and  buried  in  one  grave,  the  contribution  in  dead  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  this  affair;  and  that  was  not  all,  because  the  funeral 
was  held  a  full  week  after.  The  other  public  funerals  were  held  even 
later,  and  the  number  of  bodies  carried  in  line  in  these  funerals  is 
no  criterion  of  the  loss  of  life. 

Within  a  week  after  my  arrival,  however,  things  settled  down  to 
a  kind  of  order,  a  kind  of  normal  life,  which  existed  throughout 
the  winter,  a  kind  of  desultory  disorder  and  warfare,  but  the  best 
order,  apparently,  that  could  be  maintained  under  the  conditions, 
under  the  dictatorship  of  one  class  over  all  the  other  classes,  because 
of  course  that,  as  you  know,  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  situation 
over  there  to-day. 

Within  <^o  weeks  after  I  arrived  in  Moscow  I  found  a  home 
with  a  Russian  millionaire.  Living  conditions  in  Moscow  were 
about  as  difficult  at  that  time  as  they  have  been  in  Washington  the 
last  year.  If  you  could  not  get  any  place  else  to  sleep  you  slept  in  the 
station. 

I  slept  in  the  station  the  first  night  that  I  arrived.  I  found  evi- 
dence everywhere  that  Russians  were  glad  to  have  Americans  on  their 
premises  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  that  it  would  bring  them.  I  must 
say,  without  giving  credit  to  any  Russian  individual  or  any  Russian 
class  or  any  party,  that  Americans,  as  long  as  I  was  in  Russia,  were 
more  highly  regarded  and  more  cordially  received  and  had  more 
privileges  extended  to  them  than  any  other  class  of  people.  That  is 
true  in  respect  to  any  class  of  Russians,  and  also  true  as  to  any  other 
group  of  foreigners.  Why  that  is  so  there  is  no  use  of  going  into 
now,  but  it  is  more  or  less  gratifying. 

As  I  say,  I  entered  the  home  of  this  Russian  millionaire  and  made 
my  home  there  as  long  as  I  was  in  Moscow,  also  using  his  private 
room  in  connection  with  his  offices  in  Petrograd  while  I  was  in  Petro- 
grad.  He  had  two  sons,  both  of  them  moderate  socialists,  as  I  am, 
all  of  us  thoroug)ily  believing  in  violent  political  revolution  when 
necessary,  but  believing  just  as  firmly  in  evolution  instead  of  revolu- 
tion along  social  lines,  and,  therefore,  opposed  bitterly  and  un- 
alterably to  the  use  of  force  by  the  Bolsheviki  to  gain  their  ends. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  if  you  can  not  get  it  by  evolution,  then  by 
armed  force  and  violence? 

Mr.  Sayler.  No  ;  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  forward  looking  of 
humanity  to  think  that  force  is  ever  necessary. 

Senator  Overman.  We  do  not  want  your  view?  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Satler.  I  simply  gave  you  those  facts  to  give  you  the  atmos- 
phere under  which  I  lived  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nei^on.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  an  evolutionary 
socialist? 

Mr.  Satler.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  financed  you  to  go  over  there? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  paid  it  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  want  to  go  over  there  for?  You 
did  not  go  as  a  representative  of  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  had  a  curiosity  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  what  to 
nie  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  world. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  vou  not  know  that  we  had  an  ambassador 
there,  as  well  as  consuls  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Yes ;  and  I  was  on  cordial  terms  with  them  all,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  saA\ 

Senator  Overman.  (Jo  ahead  and  tell  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Let  me  group  these  facts,  and  I  think  it  will  save 
time.  I  want  to  group  mv  facts  as  to  what  I  saw  in  Bussia,  the  con- 
ditions I  left  here,  under  two  heads;  one,  those  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  utter  demoralization  of  all  of  the  civilized  forces  in  Russian 
life ;  and  the  other,  those  facts  which  indicate  a  persistence  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  order  in  Russian  life,  in  spite  of  it  all. 

In  this  homo  where  I  lived  there  were  6  people  in  the  family  and 
7  servants,  and  it  took  the  7  servants  all  of  their  time  to  find  food 
enough  for  tlie  13,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  rich  and  palatial  home,  I  had  to  scrape  around  for  my  own 
food. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  tliink  they  would  have  saved  some- 
tliing  bv  disuiissing  some  of  these  servants  instead  of  keeping  seven? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Senator,  I  personally  know  that  when  I  was  there  all 
seven  of  the  servants  were  busy  finding  food  for  the  13  of  them.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  result  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  vou  being  a  socialist,  I  thought  you  would 
have  an  easy  way  of  getting  food. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  do  not  believe  in  easy  ways  of  doing  anything  in 
human  life.  Senator. 

Senator  King.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  mention  that  fact  simply  to  show  that  I  saw  the 
Russian  food  situation  as  the  normal  Russian  saw  it.  I  had  none  of 
the  advantages  for  getting  food  from  the  embassy,  as  I  have  been 
told  other  J^ericans  did  in  Petrograd.  I  was  in  Moscow  and  the 
embassy  was  in  Petrograd. 

I  had,  moreover,  to  face  the  problem  of  money  in  an  unfortunate 
way,  and  that  gave  me  an  even  closer  insight  into  the  way  the  ordi- 
nary Russian  had  to  look  at  life  last  winter,  because  I  had  sent  only 
enough  of  my  money  ahead  of  me  to  Petrograd.  with  the  ruble 
descending  in  value  all  the  time,  to  keep  me  until  I  could  find  out 
how  long  I  was  going  to  stay,  and  then  I  could  cable  my  father  to 
send  me  more  of  my  money. 

By  the  time  I  reached  Russia  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  kind 
of  international  exchange  along  those  lines,  so  that  the  money  that 
I  had  with  me  had  to  last  me,  and  I  found  by  inquiry  that  that  money 
averaged  for  the  time  that  I  found  I  was  going  to  stay  to  make  my 
observations,  about  the  income  of  the  average  Russian. 

To  give  you  just  a  concrete  idea  of  what  food  meant  to  the  aver- 
age Russian  and  to  me,  I  arose  in  the  morning,  drank  five  glasses  of 
tea  to  persuade  my  stomach  that  I  had  had  something  to  eat,  and  then 
took  one-half  of  a  quarter  of  a  Russian  pound,  three  and  three-quar- 
ters ounces  and  not  four,  of  bread — ^half  of  that  witii  my  tea — and  I 
started  out  on  my  day's  work  with  that,  and  I  waited  as  long  as  I 
felt  I  could  and  keep  at  my  work,  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  made  food  so  scarce?  You  have  described 
it.    Now,  what  made  food  so  scarce? 

Mr.  iSAYLEB.  Senator,  that  is  a  long  story.  It  goes  away  back  into 
the  unreadiness  of  a  country  like  Russia  to  endure  a  long  war.  Rus* 
sia  was  hungry  the  winter  of  1916  and  1917,  before  the  Czar  fell,  and 
a  million  men  deserted  from  the  army  before  the  Czar  fell.  Those 
are  facts  which  were  established  before  I  came  into  Russia — facts 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  our  papers  published  at  that  time. 

I  took  particular  occasion,  after  I  got  oack,  to  look  back  over  the 
files  and  find  whether  or  not  those  facts  were  acknowledged.  It  was 
probably  felt,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  morale  and  allied  sentiment, 
that  those  things  had  better  be  kept  from  the  public.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that ;  I  only  state  that  as  a  fact. 

Senator  Overman.  This  millionaire,  he  had  plenty  of  money  to 
divide  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Satler.  Let  me  tell  you  where  his  money  was,  and  how  he  was 
fixed  on  that.  That  will  give  you  a  concrete  iaea  of  what  I  have  put 
a  little  later  in  my  list  here,  of  the  demoralizing  conditions,  and  that 
is  the  condition  of  finance.  This  millionaire,  as  I  remember  it,  had 
several  enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  had  a  ten  thou- 
sand-acre estate  out  near  Smolnief .  That  was  near  the  line  of  the 
German  advance.  They  later  advanced,  and  the  estate  was  overrun 
by  the  Germans,  and  while  I  was  there  and  before  the  Germans  made 
that  advance  the  peasants  took  that  estate. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  right,  according  to  your  notion,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Sayler.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator.     It  was 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  that  according  to  the  socialistic  plan? 

Mr.  Sayler.  It  was  violent,  my  dear  Senator.  I  object  to  vio- 
lence. 

Senator  Nelson.  No ;  but  he  was  living  with  you  in  Petrograd,  and 
those  peasants  went  there  and  occupied  his  land.  Was  not  that 
socialistic? 

Mr.  Sayler.  It  was  violent  socialism,  and  I  object  to  violence.  I 
insist  that  everything  shall  be  done  by  law  passed  by  the  majority 
will  of  the  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh ;  go  on,  then.    Go  on. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Thank  you.  To  go  back  to  this  host  of  mine,  this 
millionaire  as  you  call  him,  he  had  this  10,000-acre  estate,  which 
was  taken  by  the  peasants.  For  a  time  it  was  run  in  an  orderly 
manner.  They  had  hogs  that  they  wanted  to  sell.  They  knew 
that  it  was  time  to  sell  them.  They  were  in  proper  condition. 
Those  hogs  were  sold  and  the  money  was  kept  in  trust  by  one  of 
them  for  the  owner  of  the  estate,  so  that  if  by  any  future  act  the 
estate  should  be  turned  back  to  him  he  could  have  it.  If  not^ — 
if  their  tenure  of  the  land  was  maintained — ^then  the  money  would 
be  divided  among  them.  That  was  all  very  well  at  the  start;  but 
when  you  start  to  using  force  and  violence  to  accomplish  any  social 
change,  then,  my  dear  Senators,  as  I  see  it  and  as  this  incident  worked 
out  finally,  you  descend  from  the  days  of  comparative  idealism  like 
that  to  the  days  when  you  are  shooting  and  killing  each  other,  as 
they  were  before  I  left.    The  reports  came  from  the  estate. 

Senator  King.  Starting  with  violence,  the.  violence  continues  and 
increases  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  system  ? 
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Mr.  SayjjEr,  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  I  see  it.  That  is  true,  no  matter 
who  rises  up  against  whom.  If  we  had  a  socialist  government 
acknowledged  by  the  will  of  the  majority  and  people  diould  rise  up 
in  force  against  it,  you  would  have  more  and  more  violence  and  more 
and  more  violence.  It  is  simply  a  by-product  of  revolution  and  of 
violence  in  any  case.  Violence  breeds  violence.  The  violence  of  the 
old  autocracy  in  Bussia  bred  the  violence  of  to-day.  It  is  simply 
cause  and  eflfect.    The  pendulum  swings. 

Senator  King.  The  same  manifestation  finds  expression  in  Ger- 
many to-day.  They  had  the  autocracy  of  the  Kaiser,  and  now  they 
have  had  a  fair  election,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  men  and  women 
Toting;  but  the  minority  are  not  satisfied,  being  tainted  with  this 
violent  Bolshevism,  and  Spartacides  added  to  the  Bolshevikis  who  are 
there  are  fighting  the  form  of  government  which  was  erected  by  the 
people  themselves. 

Mr.  Saym:r.  Yes.  I  think  that  was  the  result  of  the  tyranny  that 
•existed  in  the  past  in  Germany.    The  pendulum  swings. 

To  go  on  with  the  catalogue,  briefly,  of  this  man's  activities,  in 
addition  to  this  estate,  he  had  a  factory  at  Yaroslav  on  the  Volga 
River,  about  half  way  between  Yaroslav  and  Vologda.  This  factory 
was  not  in  operation,  but  he  had  to  keep  on  paying  his  working 
hands.  How  could  he  pay  his  working  hands  when  tne  banks  were 
closed — ^nationalized  and  closed?  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
in  the  last  two  days,  since  I  came  to  Washington,  about  the  nation- 
alization of  the  banks,  but  the  banks,  for  all  effective  operations, 
were  also  closed,  and  have  been  so  since  last  Christmas. 

Senator  Kino.  Nationalization  meant  destruction? 

Mr.  Sayler.  It  meant  demoralization  to  stlch  an  extent  that  busi- 
ness could  not  be  carried  on. 

Business  was  carried  on  to  this  extent  in  the  banks :  If  you  could 
prove  that  you  were  pa'ying,  or  in  a  way  where  you  had  to  pay, 
workmen  certain  sums  of  money — certain  wages — ^you  would  go  to 
the  financial  secretaiy  of  the  soviet  and  get  his  signature  on  your 
check — on  your  pay  roll — and  draw  that  money  out  of  the  bank, 
if  you  had  it  to  your  credit,  of  course;  and  you  could  pay  your  hands 
under  those  conditions,  and  under  those  conditions  only. 

Senator  Sterling.  Otherwise,  was  it  confiscation  of  the  money 
that  a  man  had  on  deposit  in  the  banks? 

Mr.  Sayubr.  I  am  unable  to  say  just  when,  or  whether,  that  was 
carried  out.  It  was  suggested,  I  know,  in  the  newspapers,  while  I 
was  there,  that  all  sums  over  25,000  rubles  should  be  confiscated,  and 
that  all  deposits  less  than  25,000  rubles  should  be  respected;  but 
whether  that  was  ever  carried  out  in  any  of  the  Soviet  directorates 
I  do  not  know. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  where  I  can  answer  the  Senator's 
•question  as  to  how  this  host  of  mine  lived  and  how  he  made  his 
way — ^how  he  bought  food.  His  own  money,  according  to  our  way 
of  "thinking,  lay  in  the  bank,  but  he  could  not  touch  it.  There  was 
■any  quantity  oi  it. 

Senator  King.  Theoretically? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Theoretically. 

Senator  King.  But  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  really 
l)een  taken  out  by  the  Bolsheviki  ? 
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Mr.  Sayler.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  presses  were  printing  more  daily. 
Money  in  Bussia  has  no  value,  except  as  it  will  buy  something  and' 
passes  on.  It  is  a  medium  of  exchange,  purely.  It  is  not  a  medium 
of  international  exchange. 

Senator  King.  They  had  long  ago  taken  out  all  of  the  metal  money 
and  put  in  printed  money? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Yes ;  if  there  ever  was  any  there.  Russia,  in  four  years 
of  war,  had  probably  exhausted  a  great  deal  of  her  metal-money 
supplies  before  they  took  the  banks.  At  any  rate,  the  scheme  that 
this  man  had  to  use  to  get  sufficient  money  in  his  pocket  for  the 
purchase  of  the  food  he  needed  to  consume  was  to  pad  his  pay  roll 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  able  to  get  enough  of  his  own  money 
out  to  carry  on  these  operations.  That  he  did,  month  by  month. 
There  were  other  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  getting  your  money 
out  of  the  banks.  There  are  some  of  the  most  amusing  stories  that 
are  well  authenticated  of  what  happened  in  the  banks  of  Moscow. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senators  care  to  hear  them  or  not.  It 
gives  some  idea  of  the  state  of  demoralization. 

For  instance,  one  man — I  am  not  able  to  substantiate  this  definiteh% 
but  it  was  common  talk  and  was  never  denied — one  man  got  the  sig- 
nature of  the  financial  secretary  of  the  soviet  to  his  check  for  5,000 
rubles  for  some  purpose  or  other.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  That 
check  be  presented  at  a  bank  to  the  Bolsheviki  clerk.  That  5,000 
rubles  was  handed  over  the  counter  to  him  and  the  check  was  not 
taken  up.  He  picked  up  the  5,000  rubles  and  picked  up  the  check  and 
put  them  both  in  his  pocket.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  as  to  what  he  might  be  able  to  do  with  them  at  the 
time,  but  before  the  next  week  came  around  a  bright  idea  occurred 
to  him.  He  took  the  check  back  to  the  bank  again  and  got  another 
5,000  rubles  on  that  same  check,  and  again  the  check  was  left  on 
tiie  counter,  and  he  picked  it  up,  took  the  5,000  rubles,  and  again 
went  out.  He  repeated  that  over  and  over  again  until  he  had  100,000 
rubles  that  he  had  drawn  out  of  the  bank  on  that  one  check  for  5,000 
rubles.  Of  course,  that  is  simply  scrambling  things  to  the  point 
where  you  can  not  ever  straighten  them  out.  There  are  other  stories 
and  details  of  that  kind.  That  is  simply  a  sample  of  the  way  that 
things  went  on  in  the  way  of  finance.  Money  was  printed  day  after 
Bay  for  whatever  the  govenuuent  peeded  for  that  day.  No  taxes 
could  be  collected,  of  course,  under  the  prevailing  disorder. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  and  now  something  that  I  have  not  heard 
mentioned  in  the  last  two  days'  testimony.  We  talk  about  the  Bol- 
shevid  government,  and  we  presume,  apparently,  that  the  central 
authority  in  Moscow  is  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  control  and 
carrying  out  its  decrees  over  a  great  part  of  Russia,  the  parts  which 
were  somewhat  definitely  indicated  by  the  ambassador  a  while  ago, 
as  you  may  remember ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  found  it.  in  Rus- 
sia, the  Bolshevik  power — the  power  of  the  soviet — whether  the 
Bolsheviki  control  it  in  the  given  locality  or  not,  extends  only  to  the 
immediately  contiguous  territory ;  and  that,  I  think.  Senator  Nelson, 
answers  a  question  that  you  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  a  while  ago 
as  to  the  state  of  anarchy  in  Russia;  the  question  as  to  whether 
anarchy,  as  we  know  it,  in  that  sense  reigns.  It  does  reign^  because 
there  is  no  power  than  can  enforce  its  decrees. 
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Senator  Kling.  This  central  body  has  no  control  over  the  local 
Soviets,  and  each  local  soviet  runs  itself? 

Mi*.  SAYiiER.  Each  local  soviet  is  getting  along  the  best  way  it 
knows  how.  It  is  feeding  itself  the  oest  way  it  knows  how.  If  it 
finds  it  has  not  enough  grain,  and  the  soviet  across  the  way  has  some, 
it  goes  ahead  with  the  guns  that  it  brought  back  from  the  front  and 
goes  over  and  takes  it.  That  is  not  done  every  day,  but  it  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  can  happen. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  indicate,  in  that  respect,  that  I  think 
you  are  right  about  what  you  state  now. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Now,  in  another  sense,  however,  the  calling  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Russia  to-day  a  state  of  anarchy  is  very  wrong,  because 
those  who  maintain  the  appearance  of  power  in  the  centxal  places  of 
authority,  who  represent  to  us  what  is  the  head  of  government,  so 
called,  in  Russia  to-day,  are  not  anarchists,  and  I  want  to  bring  out 
later,  in  an  analysis  which  I  would  like  to  give  you  of  the  propa- 
ganda methods  of  the  Bolsheviki,  just  the  difference  between  the  Bol- 
sheviki  and  the  anarchists.  They  are  as  different  as  you  and  I  are 
from  either  one  of  them,  I  assure  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  the  one  assisting  the  other — cooperating? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  think  I  can  bring  that  out,  too. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  one  cooperating  with  the  other — in  the 
bosom  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no,  Senator.  I  can  bring 
that  out  clearly  and  with  better  effect  at  a  later  point,  if  you  care  to 
note  it  down  and  make  sure  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  will  remember  it.    Go  on. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  good. 

Senator  Overman.  What  has  become  of  this  millionaire  ?  Was 
that  millionaire  living  there  in  style  when  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  There  was  not  much  style.  There  is  no  style  in 
hunger. 

Senator  Overman.  The  Bolsheviki  did  not  get  after  him  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  His  place  was  requisitioned  at  least  three  times  while 
I  was  there — ^twice  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  once  by  the  anarchists.  He 
played  the  Bolsheviki  off  against  the  anarchists,  and  bought  one  or 
the  other  off  at  different  times — I  have  forgotten  the  exact  details  of 
the  matter — ^and  as  a  result  when  I  left  Moscow  on  the  24th  of  March, 
on  my  37-day  trip  out  of  Russia,  he  was  still  in  this  home.  I  have 
since  had  word  irom  his  brother,  who  is  an  American  citizen  and 
has  been  for  20  years,  that  he  and  his  family  were  moving  to  Kiev. 

Senator  King.  For  safety? 

Mr.  Sayler.  For  safety  and  for  food. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  37  days  in  getting  out  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Thirty -seven  days;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  Siberian  Railroad? 

Mr.  Sayler.  By  the  Siberian  Railroad. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  not  as  fortunate,  then,  as  Col.  Robins  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  We  did  not  go  at  the  same  time.  The  man  who  went 
before  me  10  days  or  two  weeks  might  have  gone  more  rapidly  or 
more  slowly.  There  is  no  order  or  common  sense  or  anything  else 
about  the  way  things  go  on  in  Russia  now,  because  the  thing  has  gone 
into  that  chaos  which  comes  inevitably  with  violent  social  revolution. 

Senator  Kino.  Mr.  Witness,  I  suppose  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
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wherever  their  troops  are,  exercise  control  over  the  local  soviet  by 
terror — ^by  rifles? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Wherever  the  troops  are  they  have  their  way  if  it 
is  possible;  but  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  say  that  they  have  control 
over  their  troops,  necessarily. 

Senator  King.  No. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  one  way  or  the  other  about  it* 

Mr.  Humes.  The  local  Soviets  where  the  troops  are  are  more  likely 
to  control  them  than  the  Lenine  and  Trotsky  government  at  Moscow? 

Mr.  Sati£R.  Certainly;  far  more. 

Senator  EIiko.  Unless  it  is  what  might  be  denominated  the  national 
army,  composed  of  Letts,  Chinese,  and  hooligans. 

Mr.  Sayler.  If  they  are  obeying  their  orders,  and 

Senator  King.  They  are  taking  orders  now  from  Trotsky,  who 
rides  around  on  a  horse  as  a  military  commander? 

Mr.  Sayler.  He  did  not  appear  in  public  while  I  was  there.  I 
did  not  set  ^es  on  him. 

Senator  King.  Proceed,  and  excuse  the  interruption. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  have  touched  on  the  demoralized  condition  as  to 
food,  and  of  course  you  can  imagine  what  the  condition  of  health 
must  be  with  hunger  stalking  in  the  wake  every  day. 

Senator  King.  The  statements,  then,  as  to  deaths  from  starvation 
are  not  overdrawn? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  think  they  are  not  overdrawn.  Of  my  own.  per- 
sonal acquaintance  I  never  knew  anyone  who  died  from  starvation 
while  I  was  in  Russia. 

Senator  King.  You  left  there  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Sayict.  No  ;  I  left  Bussian  soil  the  1st  of  May.  I  left  Mos- 
cow the  end  of  March. 

Senator  King.  So  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  since? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  They  could 
not  help  it. 

Senator  King.  So  that  the  conditions  are  very  much  worse  than 
when  you  were  there. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Those  conditions,  as  I  tried  to  make  perfectly  clear, 
went  back  into  the  days  of  the  Czar,  because  of  the  inability  of  a 
country  like  Russia  to  face  a  long  war.  The  seeds  that  are  grow- 
ing into  weeds  to-day  were  planted  away  back  there,  and  in  that 
sense,  gentlemen,  please  do  not  for  a  moment  mistake  me  as  defend- 
ing the  Bolsheviki  in  this,  because  I  think  I  can  prove  that  I  am, 
more  unequivocally,  by  making  this  statement  than  if  I  did  not  make 
it.  The  Bolsheviki  are  a  symptom  and  not  altogether  a  cause.  The 
fact  that  they  have  thrown  Russia  into  violent  social  revolution  un- 
doubtedly puts  upon  them  the  burden  of  having  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  the  chaos  which  is  going  on  in  Russia  to-day;  but  there 
is  at  least  as  much  blame  to  be  thrown  back  on  the  old  regime  and 
its  methods  for  allowing  Russia  to  get  into  the  position  where  the 
Bolsheviki  could  come,  as  one  of  the  disruptive  and  violent  forces 
in  Russian  life.  I  range  hunger  and  the  Bolsheviki  side  by  side  as 
the  causes  of  the  old  regime 

Senator  Kino.  But  the  Bolsheviki  stand  as  a  dictatorship  in  the 
view  of  the  proletariat  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Yes;  Bolshevism  is  a  desperate,  fanatical  attempt  to 
solve  a  hopeless  situation. 
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Senator  Kino.  It  is  class  warfare? 

Mr.  Satusr.  It  is  class  warfare. 

Senator  Kino.  It  is  a  determination  of  one  class,  the  proletariat,  to 
get  power,  even  if  by  doing  so  it  exterminates  all  other  classes? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Yes ;  even  if  it  by  so  doing  exterminates.  It  would 
prefer  to  disrupt  all  other  classes  and  make  only  one  class  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Senator  King.  It  would  prefer  to  have  people  to  agree  with  its 
theory,  failing  which  it  would  exterminate  them  ? 

Mr.  Satler.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Bolshevik  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  thev  have  outlined  it  in  their  decrees,  if  it  could  be  ac- 
complished without  violence? 

Mr.  Satler.  Not  in  the  world  to-day.  Senator.  They  are  not 
ready  for  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  world  will  be  ready  for  it 
in  the  next  two  or  three  generations. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  have  some  views  that  the  world  will  somb 
time  be  ready  for  it 

Mr.  Satler.  Ultimately,  possibly;  but  it  is  a  matter,  to  me,  of 
deciding  what  to  do  day  by  day  in  order  to  make  our  lives  a  little 
bit  better  and  more  efficient,  a  little  bit  more  honest  with  our  fellow 
men. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  believe  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
Bolsheviki  system  of  ^vernment,  fuid  that  it  remains  simply  for  the 
people  to  grow  up  to  it? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Not  necessarily.  If  the  future  works  that  way  all  well 
and  good.    I  do  not  pretend  to  predict  for  the  future. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  not  think  that  Bolshevism  is  founded  upon 
what  might  be  called  religious  paganism ;  the  destruction  of  all  re- 
ligious sentiment;  that  it  inevitably  leads  to  it? 

Mr.  Sayler.  There  is  a  materialistic  phase  of  Bolshevism.  So 
far  as  I  could  see  of  their  attitude  toward  the  church  of  Russia 
that  is  a  point  that  I  had  intended  to  include  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  because  it  is  one  of  the  more  or  less  normal  features  of  Rus- 
sian life,  the  Kfe  of  the  church.  The  Bolsheviki  have  not  actively 
opposed  the  church  to  my  knowledge.  They  have  more  or  less 
sneered  at  it,  in  individual  utterances. 

Senator  King.  Recently;  in  the  last  two  or  three  months 

Mr.  Satler.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  King  (continuing).  Have  they  not  taken  the  churches, 
and  have  they  not  established  schools  for  the  teaching  of  atheism? 

Mr.  Satler.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  know  of  only  one  violent 
act,  which  happened  during  my  stay  there,  and  which  had  any  bear- 
ing on  this.  The  Alexander  church  in  Petrograd,  the  third  of  the 
churches  in  Petrograd,  was  seized  by  the  Bolsheviki  for  public  use, 
and  about  the  middle  of  February,  1918,  I  saw  300,000  men,  women, 
and  children  march  in  line  in  Moscow  in  protest  against  that  act. 
As  I  have  read  the  utterances  of  individuals  who  have  come  back 
from  Russia  since  my  return  last  August,  it  seems  to  me  that  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  both  extremes.  Those  who  have  defended 
the  Bolsheviki  have  insisted  that  the  church  has  no  further  influence 
in  Russia;  and  those  who  are  against  the  Bolsheviki  most  bitterly, 
usually,  it  seems  to  me,  make  the  mistake  of  overemphasizing  the 
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unanimit]^  of  the  Russian  church,  and  put  upon  it  the  burden  of 
rejuvenating  Russia.  As  I  saw  it,  and  I  can  only  give  my  OYm 
honest  testimony,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  in  between  there.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  church  in  Russia  has  lost  a  ^reat  deal  of  its  old 
hold,  because  a  great  deal  of  its  old  hold  was  through  superstition 
and  fear,  and  the  fact  that  the  church  worked  hand  and  glove  with 
the  old  regime  in  Russia;  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  could  have 
stood  with  me,  watching  those  300,000  men  and  women  and  children 
march  in  silent  protest,  with  their  gold  ikons  over  their  shoulders, 
into  the  great  Red  Square  in  Moscow  in  protest  against  this  act  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  without  realizing  that  there  was  some  remaining  life 
in  the  Russian  church. 

Senator  King.  Is  not  that  borne  out  by  the  statement  of  Gov. 
Francis,  th«^t  perhaps  only  10  per  cent,  or  at  least  only  a  small  part, 
of  the  Russian  people  believe  in  these  violent  methods  of.  the  Bol- 
shevik rulers,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  still  what  they 
were  before,  honest,  simple-minded  peasants,  desiring  peace  and  to 
work  out  their  salvation  as  best  they  may  ? 

Mr.  Safler.  Well,  now,  if  I  were  to  assent  to  anyone's  figures,  the 
figures  of  the  Ambassador  or  anyone  else,  as  to  the  proportion  of 
those  who  are  supporting  the  Bolsheviki  and  those  who  are  against 
them,  I  would  be  making  a  false  move  to  my  own  honesty,  because  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  Figures  are  quoted  as 
to  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  constitutional  assembly  election — 
which,  by  the  way,  I  beg  to  correct  in  the  statement  as  to  when  it 
was  held.  I  heard  a  while  ago  some  one  give  the  testimony  that  it 
was  held  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  controL  I  arrived  in 
Moscow  after  they  had  seized  the  power  and  were  fighting  to  main- 
tain it,  and  this  election  was  held  after  my  arrival  in  Moscow.  I 
was  in  Moscow  at  the  time,  so  that  the  election  must  have  been  held 
after  they  seized  control.  The  nominations  for  that  election,  how- 
ever, were  made  and  confirmed  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  con- 
trol. That  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  little  later  in  the  matter  of 
propa^nda,  because,  mind  you,  the  Bolsheviki  are  using  propaganda 
in  their  own  country  just  as  much  as  they  are  trying  to  use  it  else- 
where. 

Senator  Kino.  In  this  country  is  well  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  anything  like 

Propaganda  intended  for  this  country.  I  merely  have  seen  posted  in 
[oscow  the  decrees  and  the  dodgers  and  posters  declaring  what  is 
known  as  a  holy  war  upon  the  whole  world. 

Senator  Kino.  That  would  include  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SAYiiER.  Yes ;  we  are  part  of  the  earth — a  pretty  big  part.  I 
get  away  from  my  point  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  can  you  not  come  back  to  facts  instead  of 
giving  us  a  lecture? 

Mr.  Satubr.  Very  good,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Instead  of  giving  us  a  lecture,  give  us  facts. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  think  I  have  been  trying  to  give  facts. 

Senator  King.  I  think  you  are. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  the  difficulty  is,  and  then  give  us 
your  remedy — ^your  pilgarlic  for  it.    Tell  ug  what  to  do. 

iSenator  King.  I  object  to  the  views  of  the  witness  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do.    I  do  not  think  that  is  material. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  information  as  to  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Well,  in  any  case,  I  will  try  to  proceed  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Senator,  and  give  facts.  I  thought  I  had  been 
making  facts  the  backbone  of  what  I  had  said. 

One  of  the  phases  of  demoralization  in  Kussia  undoubtedly  is  the 
railroads.  I  could  talk  all  night  on  my  experiences  on  the  Rus- 
sian railroads ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  system  has  simply 
gone  to  pot;  and  that  goes  back  not  to  the  acts  of  any  particular 
party  but  to  the  fact  that  Russia  was  not,  as  a  nation,  ready  to 
make  a  four  years'  war.  The  railroads  had  begun  to  fail  to  fimction 
long  before  even  the  first  revolution;  and  that  is  the  chief  reason^ 
the  underlying  reason,  for  the  lack  of  food  in  the  proper  places.  It 
could  not  be  carried,  even  if  it  was  grown. 

Senator  Nku90N.  Are  not  the  Russian  railroads  all  State  rail- 
roads— owned  by  the  government? 

Mr.  Sayler.  They  are,  yes;  but  they  are  operated  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar fashion,  Senator.  They  are  operated  under  district  control. 
One  district  has  absolute  control  over  the  railroad  in  its  own  terri- 
tory and  another  district  has  absolute  control  in  another  territory; 
and  when  things  began  to  look  bad  in  Russia 

Senator  Nelsok.  Is  not  that  system  of  State  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  in  Russia  a  lesson  to  you  about  the  matter  of 
running  railroads  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  draw  conclusions 
that  quickly  and  rapidly ;  no,  I  can  not  say  so. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  point,  the  fact  that  these  railroads  were 
operated  by  districts  led  to  the  practice  of  one  district  "  cabbaging  '^ 
all  the  cars  that  it  got,  and  cars  were  congested  in  districts  where, 
possibly,  they  were  not  needed,  but  were  desired  for  some  future  use ; 
and  in  other  ways  demoralization  bred  demoralization,  and  the  thing 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  I  will  not  ^o  into  that.  I  have  waited  for 
two  days  and  three  nights  for  a  tram  in  a  Russian  railroad  station 
because  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  when  the  train  would  come  in. 
I  had  the  privilege,  at  the  hands  of  the  stationmaster,  because  I  was 
an  American,  of  staying  during  that  time  in  his  office ;  but  next  door^ 
in  the  common  waiting  room,  I  have  seen,  gentlemen,  people,  human 
beings,  dirtier  than  you  and  I  are  to-day  but  possibly  just  as  good, 
lying  sleeping  on  the  floor  three  deep,  with  their  heads  out  for  air — 
such  air  as  it  was. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  Army  during  the  last  two  days,  and 
one  of  the  bones  of  contention  seems  to  be  over  this  matter  of  what 
the  soldiers  took  home  from  the  front  when  thev  demobilized  them- 

•  - 

selves — I  will  not  sav  when  thev  were  demobilized,  because  most  of 
it  was  automatic.  For  days  upon  days  up  the  Arbat,  one  of  the 
leading  streets  in  Moscow,  leading  from  the  station  going  down 
to  the  southwestern  front  where  many  of  Russia's  Army  were  in 
the  field,  melting  away — for  days  upon  days  there  was  a  constant 
procession  from  daylight  until  dark,  and  long  after,  of  soldiers  in  the 
olive  drab  of  the  Russian  uniform  marching  up  that  street  in  pro- 
cession on  their  way  to  other  railroad  stations;  and  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  arms  they 
carried,  but  I  should  say  that,  roughly  speaking,  nine  men  out  of  ten 
carried  his  gim  over  his  back ;  and  those  guns  went  back  to  the  f arms^ 
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because  they  had  no  further  use  for  them.  There  was  no  sale  for 
them.  Some  rifles — extra  rifles — were  probably  sold,  as  we  heard,  at 
the  front  to  the  Germans  for  little  or  nothing  before  they  left;  but 
usually  the  tovarisch,  as  the  Kussian  soldier  is  known  to-day — 
^  comrade  " — carried  his  rifle  on  his  back. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  every  Russian  soldier  at  the  front  have  a 
rifle  to  begin  with! 

Mr.  Sayler.  Toward  the  end,  Senator,  they  were  pretty  well 
armed,  through  the  factories  of  Japan  and  our  own  factories  and 
the  arms  sent  to  Archangel  from  France  and  England;  but  earlier 
in  the  war,  at  the  time  when  they  were  needed,  there  was  in  some 

Earts  of  the  Russian  front  about  one  rifle  to  12  men,  and  at  the 
ridgehead  at  Dvinsk  the  Russians  beat  back  the  Germans  with  the 
sticks  and  stones  that  they  could  pick  up. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  not  true  in  some  of  the  later  battles  of 
the  war  that  disaster  followed  because  of  the  lack  of  arms  and 
munitions  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  possibly.  It  was  not  properly  distributed;  but 
I  only  give  my  word  that  I  saw  nearly  every  peasant  go  back  with 
his  gun  on  his  back.  Now,  that  may  be  used  to  imply  several  things. 
It  may  be  used  to  imply  that  they  are  able  to  fight  and  do  fight  to 
maintain  their  rights,  or  that  they  ought  to — or,  you  can  interpret 
it  in  any  way  you  like.  But  there  is  one  phase  of  the  situation  that 
might  be  forgotten,  gentlemen,  and  that  is  that  a  gun  is  of  no  use 
unless  you  have  ammunition;  and  unless  they  had  carried  back  with 
them  more  ammunition  than  any  human  being  could  carry  that  gun 
could  not  be  used  forever.  So,  manifestly,  the  fact  that  the  peasant 
is  armed  has  not  as  much  to  do  with  any  given  situation  as  at  first 
you  might  think. 

Senator  Sterling.  After  they  disbanded,  demobilized,  and  the 
peasants  returned  to  their  farms,  was  there  any  means  of  getting 
ammunition,  even  if  they  had  their  guns? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Senator. 

Education  is  another  phase  of  Russian  life  which  has  gone  pretty 
completely  to  pieces.  The  universities  have  either  been  closed  or 
practically  rendered  inefficient  by  one  phase  and  another  of  the  de- 
velopment of  life  under  the  Bolsheviki.  They  have,  it  is  true,  a 
scheme  for  educating  the  whole  of  the  Russian  people,  educating  the 
most  ignorant  first  and  letting  higher  education  go  to  the  winds ;  but 
it  is  manifest  that  under  a  condition  where  chaos  rules,  practical 
things,  no  matter  how  idealistic  they  may  be,  no  matter  how  good 
they  may  be  in  their  consequences,  can  not  be  carried  out.  ^  In  other 
words,  gentlemen,  whatever  good  the  Bolsheviki  have  tried  to  do 
has  been  impossible  to  accomplish  under  the  conditions  which  brought 
them  to  power. 

Senator  King.  And  under  the  methods  which  they  employ? 

Mr.  Satler.  Under  the  methods  which  they  are  compelled  to  use 
to  maintain  their  power. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  that  is  well  added — ^your  last  statement. 

Mr.  Sayler.  It  is  part  of  the  story,  undoubtedly. 

Senator  King.  Of  course  they  resort  to  all  sorts  of  violence  in 
oi"der  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Well,  I  saw  little  violence  while  I  was  there. 
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I  want  to  come  back  to  a  question  that  you  asked  me,  Senator,  a 
moment  a^o,  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  those  who  uphold  thd 
Bolsheviki  and  those  who  are  against  them.  It  was  my  observation  in 
Russia,  and  it  has  been  my  observation  as  I  have  gone  in  other  coun* 
tries  in  the  world,  and  have  looked  at  social  affairs  in  my  own  coun- 
try, that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  do  not  give  a  hang  who  is 
in  power  so  long  as  they  have  decent,  normal  conditions  of  li^dng, 
enough  to  eat,  enough  wages,  etc.  There  is  a  great  huUaballoo  every^ 
few.  years,  about  ^politicaL-parties^and  elections,  etc.,  and^it  is.^a  pleaB;- 
ant  pastime  to  talk ;  but,  as  in  every  other  country,  so  in  Eussia  to-day 
there  are  very  few  people,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  who  cared  particu- 
larly ;  who  had  conscious  theories  of  government,  in  other  words. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  j^ou  out  much  among  the  peasants?  Were 
you  at  the  various  mirs  or  villages  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  did  not  go  out  in  the  villages,  but  I  lived  for  several 
days  in  Vologda — a  country  town  of  about  30,000  people,  as  I  re- 
member it — and  in  Samara,  and  I  got  out  into  the  smaller  villages 
near  Samara,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Life  was  too  difficult,  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  seeing  about  all  that  I  could  stuff  into  my  eyes  as 
it  was. 

Now,  let  me  briefly  sketch  the  remainder  of  a  normallife  in  Bussia 
as  I  saw  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  details  of  why  these  things 
persist.    They  do.    I  am  simply  showing  you  things  as  I  saw  them. 

Take  this  matter  of  newspapers,  which  we  have  had  up  a  great 
many  times  during  the  last  two  days.  I  do  not  know  what  the  official 
action  of  the  soviet  government  has  been  in  regiird  to  newspapers.  I 
have  heard  it  commented  on.  I  may  have  read  it  at  fsnmetime,  but  I 
do  not  recall  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  any  h;;:atements  on  the  case. 
1  only  know.  Senators,  that  while  1  was  in  Moscow,  from  November 
until  March,  1918,  there  were  times,  at  irregular  intervals,  when  the 
stress  of  affairs  reached  a  certain  point,  when  the  newspapers  in  vio- 
lent opposition — ^not  all  of  those  m  opposition,  but  those  in  violent 
opposition — ^to  the  Bolsheviki  were  suppressed.  I  know  personally 
that^the  RnsskivK"  Vyedomosti,  the  New  York  Time«'.of..Eussia,  was 
published,  I  should  say,  the  greater  number  of  mornings  of  my  stay 
in  .Eussia,  but  there  were  times  when  it  was  prevented  from  publica- 
tion. Likewise  with  the  Russkoye  Slovo;  likewise  the  Ranneye 
Outro — "  Early  Morning  "  is  the  meaning  of  it.  Likewise  with  the 
Outro  Rossie  or  Morning  Russia;  and  ^o  on  with  the  violent  oppo* 
nents  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  papei*s  representing  the  various  shades  and 
opinions  of  the  social  parties,  from  the  most  moderate  to  the  most 
extreme,  even  including  the  anarchist  paper  Anarchia,  in  Moscow, 
appeared  usually  during  these  times  ox  storm  and  stress.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  willing  to  let  those 
who  approximated  their  theories  as  to  ends  to  be  achieved  go  ahead, 
even  though  they  disagreed  as  to  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  of  any  finefi  being  imposea  upon 
the  publishei-s  of  newspapers  for  publishing  prohibited  matter  ?  • 

Mr.  Satler.  No  ;  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind.  I  knew 
personally  several  individuals  on  the  so-caUed  bourgeoisie  news- 
papers IT)  Russia,  and  they  never  spoke  to  me  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  Life  vrent  on  more  or  less  normally  with  them.  When  they 
did  not  appear,  they  did  not  appear;  and  when  they  did,  they  went  to 
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their  work  and  did  their  work.  They  paid  out  vast  sums  of  money  to 
try  to  ^Qt  accurate  news — ^these  papers  did ;  but  accuracy  of  news  was 
impossible  under  the  conditions.  It  simply  could  not  be  arrived  at. 
I  bad  to  go  all  the  way  across  Siberia  to  get  •out  of  my  head  the 
idea,  planted  there  by  every  newspaper  in  Moscow,  that  there  were 
1,000,000  Japanese  soldiers  in  Siberia.  That  story  was  printed  by 
even  the  most  conservative  papers,  because  it  seemed  to  come  with 
some  authority  from  somewhere. 

Senator  Stermno.  That  was  German  propaganda,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Satler.  Possibly.    There  was  plenty  of  it  there. 

The  theaters  went  on,  too ;  and  I  speak  there  with  something  of  a 
very  keen  interest,  because,  of  course,  the  criticism  of  the  theater  is, 
as  I  indicated  this  morning,  my  chief  profession ;  and  one  of  the  two 
things  I  went  to  Russia  to  do  was  to  make  a  studv  of  the  Russian 
theater  before  it  disappeared,  if  it  should  disappear  in  the  revolution, 
knowing  that  it  was  the  most  important  theater  of  the  modem  world. 
The  other  purpose  I  had  in  going  to  Russia  was  simply  to  be  in  an 
interesting  situation  at  an  intensely  interesting  time. 

The  theaters  went  on.  I  went,  in  the  course  of  my  time  in  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow,  87  times  to  the  Russian  theater.  Now,  there  must 
be  some  remnant  of  order  left  in  a  country  if  that  is  possible;  and 
the  theaters  that  were  going  were  usually  crowded  to  the  doors,  with 
seats  sold  days  in  advance,  and  usually  the  most  serious  and  the  most 
imj)ortant  and  often  the  most  tragic  plays  in  tlie  entire  repertory 
were  presented  at  those  theaters. 

Senator  Sterling.  If  you  will  pardon  this  question  right  here,  be- 
cause it  seems  pertinent,  are  not  people  in  tragic  times  like  that  apt 
to  seek  relief  in  some  kind  of  diversion,  such  as  the  theater  affords  ? 

Mr.  Satler.  They  are,  Senator.  But  the  strange  patt  about  the 
situation  in  Moscow  and  in  Petrograd  was  that  the  lighter  theaters, 
the  theaters  of  mere  amusement,  did  not  persist.  They  were  the  ones 
that  dropped  out  first  of  all.  So  there  must  be  something  else  to  ex- 
plain that,  and  that  goes  into  details  which  are  not  interesting  or  not 
peilinent  to  this  inquiry.  At  the  same  time  these  theaters  were  go- 
ing on,  life,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  abnormal  in  its  lack  of  order, 
in  its  chaos.  There  was  not  a  single  one  of  those  87  nights  when. I 
came  home  from  the  theater  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow  when  I  did  not 
hear  shooting  across  the  city  or  around  the  corner  somewhere  on  my 
trip. 

Senator  King.  Death  became  so  common  that  it  attracted  no 
attention  ? 

Mr.  Sayler,  Death  became  common;  but  death  to  the  Russian 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  import,  either  the  death  of  some  one  else 
or  the  death  of  himself.  There  is  a  certain  far-Eastern  fatalism  in 
the  Russian  which  makes  for  cheapness  of  life;  and  that,  I  insist, 
gentlemen,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  what  blood- 
shed there  is  in  Russia  to-day — ^that  fatalism  and  that  cheapness  of 
life.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  selfish  cheapness  of  life.  You  do  not  kill 
any  more  readily  than  you  are  killed.  It  explains  the  dash  and  the 
fire  of  the  Russian  armies  in  going  to  the  front  and  falling  as  they 
did,  losing  2,000,000  men,  as  we  faiow. 

Free  speech  is  a  thing  that  has  been  discussed ;  and  I  can  only  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  what  I  saw  while  I  was  there.  I  nave 
no  doubt  that  since  then,  as  life  has  become  more  bitter  and  mora 
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intense,  there  has  been  less  of  it  than  there  was  while  I  was  there; 
but  I  only  know  this,  that  I  stood  in  a  group  on  the  street  comer 
often — ^you  could  hardly  pass  a  street  comer  without  finding  such  a 
croup — ^and  listened  while  some  one  in  an  impromptu  oration  simply 
^  gave  hell "  to  the  Bolsheviki.  There  is  no  other  word  for  it.  They 
used  all  the  violent  terms  and  all  of  the  terms  of  opprobrium  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  the  Russian  language  is  full  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  that  happen  a  short  time  before  you  came 
awav  or  when  you  first  went  there? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Up  to  the  time  I  left.  And  often,  gentlemen,  I  would 
see  next  shoulder  to  me  the  Bolshevik  Red  Guard  posted  to  keep  order 
at  that  corner,  and  he  was  simply  taking  it  all  in. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  good  swear  words  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage?   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Safler.  Oh,  wonderful  words.  I  wish  I  had  brought  some 
of  them  back  to  England  to  my  friends.  [Laughter.]  We  had  a 
Belgian  who  had  served  in  the  Kussian  navy  until  he  lost  his  com- 
mission as  an  officer,  who  came  out  on  the  train  with  us,  and  of 
course  he  learned  them  all  while  he  was  there;  and  he  got  out  into 
Peking,  and  expected  to  find  a  wonderful  international  society,  all 
kinds  of  jewels,  and  beautiful  ladies,  etc.,  to  repay  him  for  these  years 
of  hardship  in  Russia ;  and  when  he  did  not  find  it  he  let  loose  all  of 
that  string  of  Russian  swear  words,  translated  into  English. 

To  come  back  to  the  point,  though,  there  was  free  speech,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  in  Russia  at  that  time.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  as  to 
what  has  happened  since.  I  should  say,  just  as  a  guess,  that  it  things 
have  become  as  intense  and  as  bitter  as  they  have,  freedom  of  speech 
is  a  lost  thing  in  Russia  to-day.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  Vio- 
lence breeds  violence  and  tyranny  breeds  tyranny,  and  free  Speech 
goes  down  after  it  has  existed  for  awhile. 

Drunkenness  is  another  element  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
order  as  well  as  disorder,  because  I  can  not  swear  to  having  seen 
more  than  two  people  under  the  influence  of  liquor  the  whole  time 
T  was  in  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  vodka  had  been  prohibited. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Vodka  had  been  prohibited,  Senator,  under  the  Czar, 
in  the  first  month  of  the  war.  That  prohibition  had  persisted 
throughout  the  war  under  the  Czar.  It  had  persisted  throughout 
the  regime  of  Kerensky.  It  persisted  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  persists 
to-day  under  the  rule  of  the  Bolsheviki ;  because  they  know,  gentle- 
men— there  is  no  use  in  dodging  this  fact — ^that  if  they  can  not  pre- 
serve a  certain  amount  of  order  where  they  are  in  power  they  can 
not  persist  in  power;  and  they  know  perfectly  well  that  to  release 
that  particular  curse  on  the  Russian  people  would  bring  about  the 
kind  of  disorder  that  they  could  not  control. 

The  church,  as  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago,  and  order  in  general,  as  I 
have  indicated,  now  exists  where  it  exists  simply  for  the  reason  that 
the  Bolsheviki  know  that  if  they  do  not  preserve  a  certain  amount 
of  it  they  can  not  retain  their  control. 

Let  me  jump  at  once — I  am  taking  too  much  time 

Mr.  Humes.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing  there.  What  are  the 
admissions  to  the  theaters  in  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Satler.  That  gets  into  a  point  that  I  was  going  to  try  to  side- 
step. Major,  because  it  involves  the  decision  of  what  a  ruble  is  worth 
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in  out  money.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  admissions  were  in  rubles,  yes ; 
but  what  a  ruble  is  worth  God  knows,  and  I  do  not  think  He  is  very 
sure. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  it  in  rubles? 

^  Mr.  SAYLEn.  At  the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  the  greatest  of  the  Rus- 
sian theaters  of  the  drama,  the  prices  run  from  a  ruble  and  a  half  to 
15  rubles.  At  the  opera  and  the  ballet  the  prices  are  higher;  and,  of 
course,  there  is  speculation.  Where  you  have  seats  sold  out  you  have 
theater  ticket  speculation  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Senator  Overman.  We  will  close  this  testimony  right  here,  and  the 
case,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.  We  will  not  take  any  more 
testimony. 

Senator  King.  Unless  there  is  some  particular  point  Maj.  Humes 
wanted  to  ask  this  witness  about. 

Mr.  Satler.  May  I  submit,  Senator,  a  memorandum? 
.  Senator  Nelson.  If  you  will  give  us  facts  instead  of  theories  we 
would  like  it.    I  speak  for  myself  only.    Give  us  facts  about  this  mat- 
ter, instead  of  exploiting  your  theories. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  particular  theories, 
gentlemen. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  arguing  all  along;  but  you  have  been 
a  pretty  good  witness. 

Senator  King.  Oh,  I  think  the  witness  has  been  very  fair,  and  has 
presented  his  view,  and  it  is  very  interesting.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much.    I  am  glad  to  eet  your  view. 

Mr.  Sayler.  May.  I,  gentlemen,  submit  to  you  for  incorporation  in 
the  record  my  views  of  Sussia,  of  the  propaganda  methods  of  the 
Bolsheviks  in  relation  to  the  Germans,  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  the  an- 
archists, and  the  international  situation?  It  seemg  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly would  be  pertinent  to  the  record  and  to  the  case. 

Senator  King.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  is  really  the  primary  purpose  of  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Sayuir.  To  do  it  carefully,  it  would  take  me  some  time.  I 
could  do  it  more  carefully  for  you,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish  me  to 
write  it  out. 

Senator  King.  I  move  that  the  witness  be  permitted  to  do  that. 

Senator  Overman.  Can  you  not  make  your  full  statement,  like  you 
have  made  it  here,  and  hand  it  to  me? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  well.  I  will  have  it  ready  for  you — ^when  shall 
I  call  on  you,  Senator? 

Senator  Overman.  Can  you  get  it  ready  by  Monday  or  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Sayxer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right.  Just  make  your  statement  and  hand 
it  to  me. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  well.    I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 

Senator  King.  Speaking  for  myself,  anything  that  you  know  rela- 
tive to  the  propaganda  of  the  Bolsheviks,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
pur  country,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sayuer.  Very  good.  I  have  the  last  word  in  the  now  famous 
Saratov  decree  concerning  the  nationalization  of  women — the  last 
chapter. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Give  us  facts. 

Senator  King.  What  does  it  say — ^just  put  it  in  the  record  here 
now — about  the  nationalization  of  women  ? 

Mr.  Satler.  I  will  submit  in  my  memorandum  to  Senator  Over- 
man the  entire  decree. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  has  the  proclamation  in  Russian,  just  as  it  was 
posted. 

Mr.  Satler.  Yes;  I  have  the  proclamation  in  Bussian,  and  I  have 
the  translation  of  it;  but  the  upshot  of  it  is  this :  The  so-called  Sara- 
tov decree  concerning  the  socialization  of  women  seems,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  by  an  interpretation  of  this  proclamation  of  the 
anarchists  in  reply  to  the  original  proclamation,  to  be  a  piece  of 
Bolshevik  provocatsia — ^that  is  a  Russian  word;  we  have  nothing 
like  it — provocation  propaganda,  against  the  anarchists,  charging 
the  anarcliists  with  this  in  order  to  oppose  them  at  a  time  when  thi 
anarchists  were  their  most  dangerous  opponents,  last  spring  and 
summer  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  they  have  respect  for  women  over  there? 
Do  they  treat  them  well? 

Mr.  Satler.  Why,  the  average  Russian  has  respect  for  women, 
yes;  as  far  as  I  could  see,  intense  respect. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Red  Guard,  the  Bolshevik  leaders — what 
about  them? 

Mr.  Satler.  I  saw  nothing  to  the  contrary  with  respect  to  them  at 
the  time  I  was  there. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Red  Guard 
going  to  the  place  "where  that  seminary  was,  where  there  were  three 
or  four  hundred  young  girls,  taking  possession  of  it,  and  keeping  the 
girls  in  there  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Satler.  I  saw  or  heard  nothing  of  that ;  no. 

Senator  King.  That  was  in  Petrograd,  where  Dr.  Simons  was. 

Mr.  Satler.  I  was  in  Moscow  most  of  the  time.  I  was  in  Petro- 
grad two  weeks. 

Senator  Kino.  Only  two  weeks  ? 

Mr.  Satler.  Two  weeks  only;  10  days  of  it  after  the  embassies 
had  gone. 

Senator  King.^  I  move  that  the  hearings  be  closed,  and  that  the 
subcommittee  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

Senator  Overman.  The  testimony  is  closed. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee 
adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 

(The  following  statement  was  submitted  in  writing  several  days 
later:) 

Additional  Statement  of  Ouver  M.  Sayleb. 

I  have  recounted  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  facts  which  I  obsen^ed  in  Russia 
from  November.  1917,  to  May,  1918,  showing  a  complete  demoralization  of  such 
fimctions  of  civilized  life  as  the  food  supply,  railroad  transportation,  the 
financial  and  banking  structure,  the  army,  the  educational  system,  etc.,  existing 
.side  by  side  with  such  survivals  of  order  as  the  intermittent  continuation  of 
even  the  conservative  newspapers,  the  continuation  of  the  theatei-s,  the  more 
serious  rather  than  the  lighter  ones  of  mere  amusement,  the  exlyt(*nce  of  free 
speech  (so  long  as  I  was  In  Russia),  the  absence  of  drunkenness,  due,  as  I 
have  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  knew  that  they  must  preserve  order 
under  their  system  or  that  system  would  fail,  and  the  continued  power  of  the 
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church  over  the  iiiliuls  ami  hearts  of  a  vast  share  of  the  population  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  It  had  lost  such  control  as  It  used  to  exercise  through  the  applica- 
tion of  fear  by  virtue  of  Its  connection  with  the  old  regime. 

These  facts  seemed  to  me  to  indicate,  as  I  have  said,  that  although  the 
Bolshevik!  by  their  program  of  violent  social  revolution  by  any  and  every 
means  have  tended  to  aggravate  the  demoralization  of  the  functions  of  life,  they 
are  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  a  symptom  than  as  a  cause — one  of  the  coordinate 
results  of  the  oppression  of  the  old  regime  making  their  appearance  on  the 
Russian  scene  alongside  and  partly  because  of  hunger,  disintegration  of  the 
army  and  of  all  Industrial  life,  etc.  In  other  words,  thej^  have  been  unable  to 
put  into  practical  effect  the  Idealistic  plans  they  have  contemplated  because  of 
the  existence  in  the  Russian  scene  of  the  same  conditions  which  brought  them 
to  power  and  also  by  their  determination,  at  any  cost,  to  retain  their  power. 

I  should  like  to  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  recount  the  instances  and  the  events 
that  passed  before  my  eyes  while  I  was  in  Russia  which  indicate  the  methods 
of  the  BolshevikI  in  their  attempt  to  spread  their  doctrine  and  system  over  the 
world  by  violent  social  revolution.  Those  methods  in  their  various  forms  might 
be  terme<l,  I  suprM)se,  propaganda.  In  every  instance  those  methods  took  the 
form  of  opportunism,  a  Machiavellian  subordination  of  means  to  ends.  In 
their  relationship  to  their  own  people,  to  the  Germans,  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
to  the  anarchists,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  this  statement  regarding  the 
methods  they  have  use<l  would,  I  think,  invariably  apply. 

First  of  ail  let  us  take  their  relationship  to  their  own  people.  In  their  pub- 
lished statements  of  doctrine  it  has  been  evident  to  you  that  their  program  is 
International  even  to  the  exclusion  of  any  thought  whatever  for  Russia  a.«? 
Ru><sin.  Since  they  are  necessarily  dealing  with  Russians  antl  using  Russians 
for  achieving  their  ends,  they  were  compelled  during  my  residence  in  Russia 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  international  idea,  and  in  proclamations  which 
I  saw  in  the  streets  and  in  the  newspapers  emphasis  was  occasionally  shiftetl 
to  Russia  when  that  coursp  st^emed  a<lvls>d)le  for  the  purpose  of  their  retaining 
control  of  their  forces.  This  was  particularly  true  at  the  time  of  the  German 
advance  of  February  and  March,  1918,  in  the  d«ys  b«*fore  t^e  treaty  of  Brest- 
Lltovsk  was  provisionally  signed  by  the  Kommlssars  who  \^ad  gone  to  the  front. 
A  sense  of  national  patriotism  was  appealed  to  in  the  hnndbiUs  which  were 
strewn  over  Petrojrrad  nt  that  time. 

Their  opportunist  methods,  however  .are  even  more  clear  in  their  relationship 
with  the  constitutional  assembly,  the  elections  for  which  were  held  after  the 
BolshevikI  came  into  power  In  November,  1917.  The  nominations  for  that  elec- 
tion had  been  made  nnd  confirmed  under  the  Kerensky  regime,  hut  the  Bolshe- 
vikI had  been  the  loudest  in  their  demand  that  the  assembly  be  hurried  up 
instead  of  postponed.  Their  Intent,  as  it  turned  out,  was  to  abide  by  the 
ilecision  of  the  assembly  only  if  they  could  elect  a  majority  of  its  members. 
As  far  as  I  could  see  In  Moscow  the  election  was  held  in  an  orderly  and  honest 
manner,  but  the  result  of  the  election  throughout  the  country  gave  the  party 
of  the  Socialists-Revolutionists  a  majority  over  all  the  other  parties  in  the* 
make-up  of  the  assembly,  while  the  BolshevikI  elected  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  delegates.  As  soon  as  this  result  became  known  the  efforts  of  the 
Bohsheviki  to  retain  their  new  power  without  the  mandate  of  the  assembly 
became  apparent.  There  was  a  question  for  a  time  whether  they  would  permit 
the  assembly  to  meet  nt  all,  and  numerous  hardships  were  placed  in  the  way 
of  opposing  delegates  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  In  their  attempt  to  reach 
Petrograd.  The  time  for  the  assembly  was  postponed  and  the  number  of 
delegates  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  convention  was  placed  so  high  that 
they  thought  that  that  number  could  not  reach  Petrograd.  Finally,  however, 
their  conditions  were  fulfilled,  the  assembly  was  permitted  to  open  and  then 
was  closed  before  itis  first  session  was  fairly  over,  never  to  meet  again.  Thus 
the  BolshevikI  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  situation,  acting  arbitrarily 
only  when  they  found  they  had  to  do  so  to  retain  their  power. 

The  inner  relationships  of  the  BolshevikI  and  the  Germans  are  still  obscure. 
From  a  thorough  reading  and  study  of  their  proclamations  and  their  acts  and 
their  newspapers  and  from  conversation  with  numerous  individuals  who  held 
the  Bolshevik  fjilth,  I  am  confident  that  whatever  aid  and  orders  the  Bol.she- 
viki  took  from  Germany  were  accepted  and  carried  out  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing in  their  own  minds  that  they  would  use  that  aid  against  the  Crerman 
imperial  power  ceaselessly  nnd  relentlessly  whenever  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  In  fact,  the  All-Russia  congress  of  Soviets  which  ratified  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk  in  Moscow  (I  was  in  Moscow  at  the  time  and  observed  the  facts) 
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proceeded  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  consider  means  and  methods 
for  breaking  and  nullil^ing  that  treaty.  I  know  personally  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  revolutionary  propaganda  which  poured  across  the  line  into 
Oermany  even  as  early  as  December  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  designed 
to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  German  troops  to  the  imperial  power.  I 
linve  in  my  possession  an  original  four-sheet  illustrated  paper,  a  translation 
into  English  for  record  and  souvenir  purposes,  of  the  document  which  was 
probably  most  freely  used  in  this  connection.  That  it  is  such  a  document 
^nd  such  only  and  was  not  intended  for  use  as  propaganda  in  English-speaking 
countries  seems  to  me  to  be  apparent  from  the  make-up  of  the  paper  which, 
through  the  choice  of  the  illustrations,  constantly  plays  upon  the  German  mind 
and  emotions,  and  is  not  directed  toward  our  institutions  as  it  would  be  in 
case  it  was  intended  for  use  as  English  or  American  propaganda. 

No  one  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  In  Russia  had  the  least  doubt  that 
there  were  German  agents  among  the  Bolshevik! .  Who  they  were  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  determine  in  all  the  chaos  of  the  situation.  The  best 
reason  to  suppose  there  were  such  agents  was  the  fact  that  in  this  chaos  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  such  action  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  Germany 
never  passed  up  sucli  an  opportunity  anywhere  in  the  world.  Under  the 
-conditions,  however,  (Jermany's  purposes  seemed  to  be  served  best  by  merely 
supporting  arid  not  interfering  with  the  Bolshevik  regime  and  program,  for 
it  kept  Russia  helpless  in  a  militarj-  way  for  the  time  being.  The  Russian  or 
rather  the  Bolshevik  viewpoint  at  the  same  time  was  that  it  could  afford  to 
take  aid  from  Germany  and  execute  German  orders  outwardly  while  at  the 
same  time  it  took  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the  frontier  to  flood  the  German 
proletariat  \\ith  revolutionary  propaganda.  In  this  connection,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  point  of  the  so-called  Slsson  documents  was  largely  missed  in 
this  country,  for  granted  that  they  were  accurate  and  true  (which  I  do  not 
grant,  except  for  the  purposes  of  argument  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  them  or  the  facts  and*  the  situations  which  they  purport 
to  reveal),  even  then  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  most  eloquent  as 
showing  the  opportunist  methods  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  accepting  aid  from  what- 
ever source  in  order  to  maintain  their  power  and  spread  their  doctrines  when 
the  time  seemed  ripe  throughout  the  world. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  fact  that  German  and  Austrian  prisoners 
•cooperated  with  the  Bolsheviki  in  Siberia  and  in  European  Russia.  On  my 
way  out  through  Siberia  I  took  the  pains  to  talk  with  a  number  of  these  indi- 
viduals, many  of  whom  had  been  to  America  and  spoke  English,  particularly 
the  AuBtrians,  and  I  found  that  the  larger  share  of  these  men  who  were  work- 
ing with  the  Bolsheviki  were  sincere  Bolsheviks  themselves,  internationalists, 
working  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  as  such  rather  than  as  German  and 
Austrian  nationals.  That  this  state  of  affairs  was  permitted  and  encouraged 
by  the  German  imperial  power  seems  to  me  to  be  only  a  part  of  their  general 
scheme  to  support  the  Bolshevik  regime  for  the  sake  of  keeping  Russia  power- 
less. 

Bolshevik  relationships  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks  took  much  the  same  course 
as  their  relationships  with  other  forces  and  groups  inside  and  outside  Russia — 
an  opportunist  course  designed  to  further  their  course  of  violent  international 
revolution.  My  impressions  in  this  matter  were  gathered  from  a  close  ob- 
servation of  the  early  days  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  expe<lition.  I  was  in  Samara 
for  10  days  while  the  matter  of  permitting  the  Czechs  to  depart  from  Russia 
was  under  consideration  and  on  my  own  way  out  I  passed  numerous  units  of 
the  Czechs  who  had  preceded  me.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  finer,  more  manly,  more  soldierly  group  of  men  than  those  which  made  up 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  Their  behavior  under  my  observation 
was  exemplary.  While  I  was  in  Samara  several  conflicting  orders  and  de- 
cisions as  to  their  disposal  came  through  from  Moscow.  Trotzky's  difficulty 
seemed  to  l>e  in  deciding  whether  the  Czechs  in  the  heart  of  Russia  would  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  Bolsheviks  than  the  Czechs  on  the  frontiers.  In  the 
former  case  they  could  be  watched,  in  the  latter  they  would  be  more  or  less 
safely  distant  from  the  seat  of  power.  Why  the  Czechs  were  not  routed  to 
Archangel,  which  was  then  closed  by  ice  but  which  would  have  been  open  for 
their  transfer  to  Europe  in  much  shorter  time  than  the  Paciflc  journey  would 
have  consumed,  was  a  matter  of  mystery  to  all  of  us  in  Moscow  and  Samara. 
That  is  a  matter,  however,  involving  the  motives  of  the  French  and  others  who 
stood  financially  back  of  the  Czech  movement  and  does  not  concern  this  in- 
quiry.   It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  add  that  from  the  moment  the  Siberian  route 
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was  chosen  I  found  many  Russians  with  whom  I  talked  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  sake  of  the  chances  it  would  offer  toward  the  end  of  embrolUng^ 
the  Czechs  against  the  Bolshevik!  as  counter-revolutionists,  against  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Czechs  themselves,  it  might  be.  This  fine  body  of  men  tiius  came 
to  be  used  both  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  r-eactlonary  Russians  as  a  smoke 
screen  behind  which  and  through  which  to  further  their  own  propaganda. 

Bolsheviki  methods  of  propaganda  are  excellently  revealed,  it  seems  to  me. 
in  their  relationships  with  the  anarchists  in  Russia.  As  a  party  group,  the 
anarchists  were  the  most  dangerous  opponents  of  the  Bolsheviki  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1918.  Their  strength  in  some  communities  became 
so  greatthat they  seemed  on  the4X)int  otMelzing  the  poweniromiiie JQolsbeyiJd, 
notably  Samara,  Sara  toff,  and  other  cities  along  the  Volga  and  also  Irkutsk  in 
Siberia.  To  counteract  this  growing  power,  the  Bolsheviki  used  any  and 
every  means,  finally  arriving  at  a  violent  suppression  of  them  about  July, 
I  understand,  some  weeks  after  I  had  left  Russia.  While  I  was  still  In  Russia, 
though,  I  observed  one  particularly  eloquent  piece  of  propaganda  against  the 
anarchists.  It  took  the  form  of  provocatsla,  a  favorite  Russian  method  of  at- 
tack, imputing  to  your  opponent  discreditable  motives,  etc.,  and  signing  his 
name  to  it  in  public. 

This  is  the  explanation  I  am  sure  of  the  now  famous  so*called  Saratoff  de- 
cree  concerning  the  nationalization  of  women.  X  have  a  literal  translation  of 
this  famous  proclamation,  but  I  understand,  gentlemen,  that  it  has  been  pre- 
sented heretofore  in  the  testimony  of  former  witnesses,  I  was  in  Samara  at 
the  time  this  proclamation  was  posted  in  Samara,  Saratoff,  and  other  Volga 
cities.  I  took  particular  pains  to  trace  it  down  and  in  my  quest  I  visited 
the  anarchists*  Clubhouse  in  Samdra,  a  buildtng*  which  they  had  requisitioned 
and  confiscated  from  a  Samara  millionaire.  In  answer  to  my  request  for  an 
explanation,  a  copy  of  a  proclanu'tlon  which  they  had  begun  to  post  throughout 
the  city  was  handed  to  me  and  I  give  below  a  literal  translation  of  the  original 
which  I  have  in  my  possession: 

"  Prom  the  Samara  Federation  of  Anarchists  Regarding  the  *  Decree  * "  (the 
Saratoff  Decree) : 

"The  enemy"  (that  is,  the  Bolsheviki)  "Is  powerless.  The  enemy  is  falling 
lower  and  lower.  And  In  his  fall  he  Is  blaspheming.  And  in  his  fall  he  is 
slandering.    And  he  makes  use  of  the  most  repulsive  provocative  means. 

"  The  enemy  of  the  oppressed — he  thirsts  for  domination,  and  worst  of  all  to 
him  are  the  Anarchists  who  have  raised  high  the  banner  of  freedom. 

"  And  the  enemy  Is  spreading  the  vicious  slander  that  freedom  goes  so  far  as 
to  do  violence  to  women.  In  our  name  they  spread  with  their  dirty  hands  *  The- 
Decree  Concerning  the  Socialization  of  Women.* 

"  What  a  gross,  absurd  provocation  ! 

"For  centuries  everywhere  the  Anarchists  have  been  fighting  against  all 
decrees  and  laws  of  nil  powers. — fonld  they,  then.  Issue  such  decrees? 

"As  enemies  of  air  violence,  could  Anarchists  demand  or  even  admit  forcible 
expropriation  of  women? 

**  How  many  asses  of  Burldan  will  be  found  who  will  believe  this  provocation 
and  join  the  ranks  of  these  hissing  reptiles? 

"  No !  no !  Trying  to  Incite  against  us  the  unconscious  masses,  the  enemy 
did  not  think  twice  and  only  bared  his  own  dirty  little  soul. 

"  \.las! — he  has  not  yet  learned  the  sharpness  of  our  swords — he  will  find 
out! 

"  Death  to  the  provocateurs !  Merciless  death  !  On  the  spot — without  hesi- 
tation— ^by  any  method  and  by  any  weapon ! 

"  And  everyone  who  will  secretly  or  publicly  spread  this  slander,  felgnlnir 
the  befuddled  lamb,  will  be  declared  an  accomplice  of  this  black  gang,  or  he  will 
be  declared  a  provocateur.    The' fate  of  either  will  be  the  same. 

"And  everyone  who  is  with  us  or  not  with  us  but  lives  and  struggles  hon- 
estly will  help  us  to  mete  out  punishment,  will  himself  take  revenge  on  these 
poisonous  reptiles  who  are  stirring  up  reaction. 

"  For  the  punishment  we  shall  have  plenty  of  weapons ! 

"  And  all  means  will  be  Justified ! 

(Signed)  "The  Samara  Federation  of  Anarchists.** 

Through  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Russia,  the  Bolsheviki  appeared  to  be 
willing  to  take  the  aid  of  the  anarchists,  just  as  they  were  willing  to  take  the 
aid  of  the  Germans  or  anyone  else,  in  order  to  tear  down  the  existing  fabric 
of  civilization.    The  time  came,  as  I  have  said,  when  the  anarchists  became  a 
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?power,  threatening  the  Bolshevlkl  program,  which  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
the  program  of  the  anarchists,  the  Bolsheviki  believing  in  a  closely  centralized 
State,  where  the  individual  is  subordinated,  and  the  anarchists  in  a  loosely 
constructed  State,  where  the  private  contract  is  the  only  binding  form  of  law. 
And  when  that  time  came  they  used  this  means  of  undermining  their  opponents 
set  forth  in  the  above^escribed  situation,  and  finally  came  to  violence  in  July 
to  put  their  opponents  ojit  of  the  way,  having  got  out  of  them  all  they  desired. 

Gentlemen,  it  must  be  apparent  from  this  that  I  would  not  be  thie  person 
to  suggest  or  uphold  ofiicial  recognition  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  any  case  or  under 
any  Circumstances,  for  I  understand,  from  -seeing  the  operation  of  their 
methods  of  propaganda  in  Russia,  that  they  would  in  all  probability  take 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  their  ofiicial  representatives  in  this  country  to 
spread  and  incite  social  revolution  of  a  violent  kind  in  our  own  country,-  and 
to  that  I  am  unalterably  opposed.  Just  what  should  be  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  the  Russian  situation  and  just  how  we  should  take 
steps  to  counteract  the  spread  of  Bolshevist  doctrine — whether  spread  from 
Russia  or  whether  arising  from  our  own  local  situation — is  a  matter  in  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert.  I  only  know  from  my  observation  of  the 
workings  of  American  governmental  policy  in  Russia  that  we  have  not  achieved 
the  success  which  all  true  Americans  and  all  true  Russians,  with  their  deep 
sympathy  one  for  another,  have  wished  and  hoped  for.  The  mistake  in  our 
early  po.icy,  as  I  saw  It  in  its  reaction  in  Russia,  was  that  we  failed  for  too 
long  to  realize  that  the  Russian  revolution  was  a  social  revolution,  with  inter- 
national significance,  and  not  a  mere  political  revolution  with  significance  for 
Russia  alone. 

An  even  greater  mistake — a  mistake  which  I  saw  Inaugurated  and  persisted 
in  throughout  my  stay  in  Russia — ^was  the  idea  that  Russia  by  some  means  or 
other  could  be  induced  to  take  up  actively  and  openly  the  fight  against  Ger- 
many. It  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you,  if  possible,  how  hope^.ess  that 
course  was  that  I  outlined  for  you  so  fully  in  the  first  part  of  my  testimony 
the  state  of  utter  demoralization  and  disintegration  of  the  entire  fabric  of 
civilized  life  in  Russia.  Russia  could  not  fight.  Her  armies  were  rotten  to 
the  core  from  hunger*  and  resentment  against  the  treatment  they  had  received 
and  from  the  failure  to  make  plain  to  them  the  reasons  for  which  the  allies 
were  fighting.  Their  Czar  had  sent  them  to  war,  and  they  had  found  it  a 
thankless  task.  When  they  got  rid  of  their  Czar  they  felt  that  they  had 
gotten  rid  of  the  Czar*s  war,  too,  and  so  they  quit.  Even  if  they  could  have 
been  induced  to  fight  for  principles  which  they  could  be  made  to  understand 
and  believe  in,  the  material  resources  of  the  country  and  the  channels  for  their 
distribution  were  hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  sustaining  of  life  in  the  civilian 
population,  let  alone  the  vaster  resources  necessary  to  keep  an  army  effectively 
at  the  front.  It  is  the  failure  to  realize  and  understand  this  situation,  I  be- 
lieve, which  led  to  the  mistakes  and  the  cross  purposes  which  characterized 
our  relationship  with  Russia  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918.  I  prefer 
net  to  go  into  personalities  in  these  matters,  gentlemen,  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  are  not  thus  corrected.  I  should  appreciate  it,  however,  if  you  would 
permit  me  at  this  point  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  unflagging  zeal  with  which  the 
late  Mr.  Maddin  Summers,  our  consul  general  in  Moscow,  faced  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  situation.  It  was  my  privilege  during  my  four  months*  residence  in 
Moscow  to  see  Mr.  Summers  very  often,  and  I  found  him  in  close  touch  with 
the  shifting  problems  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  significance.  He  was  tireless  in 
his  work  and  gave  himself  up  as  freely  and  as  gladly  for  his  country  as  any 
soldier  on  French  battlefields.  Any  recognition  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  might  think  it  fit  to  recommend  that  Congress  give  to  the  memory 
and  services  of  Mr.  Summers  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  richly  merited. 

I  hesitate,  gentlemen,  to  (»xpress  any  conclupions  regarding  tlie  situation  In 
Russia  to-day,  so  long  after  my  departure.  At  the  time  I  left  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  were  not  Interested  In  party  or 
class  programs  and  only  looked  anxiously  for  the  time  when  food  and  other 
supplies  would  be  plenty  again.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  an  unofilcial 
commission  of  some  kind  opening  up  the  way  for  foodstiilTs  and  clothing,  etc., 
into  the  heart  of  Russia,  dealing,  If  necessary,  with  the  Bolsheviki  themselves 
in  getting  the  needed  articles  to  the  starving  population,  would  do  more  than  a 
million  soldiers;  yes,  more  than  two  million  In  restoring  order  and  a  normal 
state  of  mind  among  the  Russians.  I  am  confident  that  Bolshevism  has  thrived 
in  Russia  to  the  extent  that  hunger  and  disorder  have  prevailed,  and  food 
and  clothing  will  more  quickly  than  anything  else  restore  the  Russians  to  the 
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point  where  they  can  summon  the  energy  to  oppose  the  disruptive  elements 
In  their  country. 

Although  I  realize  only  too  keenly  the  sinister  purpose  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki  to  overthrow  all  the  existing  governments  and  social  structures  of  the 
world,  I  do  hot  greatly  fear  the  attack  of  their  propaganda  on  us,  I  have 
enough  faith  in  the  essentially  firm  groundwork  of  our  democracy  to  resist 
such  attempts  provided  we  keep  ourselves  and  our  house  clean,  nnd  provided 
we  hasten  our  progress  in  righting  industrial  wrongt^  and  social  discrepancies. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  American  has  returned  from  Russia  empowered  hy  tbe 
Bolsheviki  or  authorized  by  them  to  conduct  revolutionary  propaganda.  Those 
who  have  returned — and  I  know  most  of  them  personally — with  sympathy  for 
the  Bolshevik  doctrine,  have  that  sympathy  in  all  honesty  because  before  they 
went  or  while  they  were  there  they  of  their  own  free  will  made  the  choice. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  Col.  Raymond  Robins's  conclusions  a» 
to  the  internal  situation  in  Russia  as  he  outlined  them  in  the  testimony  he 
has  given  before  your  committee,  I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  his  opposi- 
tion to  intervention  in  a  military  way  as  a  solution  of  the  Russian  problem  and 
in  Just  as  thorough  agreement  with  his  contention  that  the  way  to  combat 
Bolshevism  and  Bolshevik  propaganda — ^no  matter  what  its  source — in  this 
country  is  to  clean  our  own  house  of  whatever  injustice  may  have  crept  into 
its  social  and  industrial  structure.  I  shall  not.  therefore,  repeat  the  ideas  and 
the  theories  and  the  solutions  which  he  has  so  ably  outlined  to  you.  but  merely 
say  that  I  subscribe  to  them  as  if  they  were  my  own.  With  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  make  justice  prevail,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  some  of  our  traditional 
ways  of  doing  things,  we  shall  keep  ourselves  beyond  the  danger  of  harm  from 
propaganda  of  any  kind  and  dev^op  our  commonwealth  richly  toward  the 
vast  opportunities  which  He  before  it  in  its  service  to  its  own  citizens  and  to 
the  world. 

I  thank  you.  gentlemen,  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  to  you  these  facts  and 
these  observations  which  resulted  from  my  residence  in  Russia  during  diffi- 
cult times  and  commend  them  to  you  for  the  consideration  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  give  to  all  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  you. 
I  am. 

Most  respectfully,  yours, 

OUVEB  M.   SATLSm 

Dramatic  Editor^  Indianapolis  NetcM, 
Washington,  March  11,  1919, 
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lEOllDAY,  ILAlBGH  10,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Tlie  subcommittee  met  pureuant^to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  4 
O'clock  p.  m.,  in  Room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S. 
Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Nelson,  and  Ster- 
ling. 

Present  also,  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  BATMONB  EOBIITS— Eesumed. 

Senator  Overman.  Col.  Robins,  you  have  been  sworn,  and  I  will 
not  swear  you  again.  I  understand  you  want  to  be  heard  again,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  but  of  course  we  want  to  confine  our- 
selves to  new  matter  and  not  to  repeat  any  of  the  old. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  that,  Senator. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  on  reaching  Chi- 
cago last  Saturday  evening,  I  read,  as  published  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Journal  of  Saturday,  March  8,  1919,  the  following  from  the 
testimony  of  the  American  ambassador,  David  R.  Francis,  as  re- 
ported to  have  been  given  before  this  committee  on  that  day : 

"  I  called  Robins,*'  the  ambassador  went  on,  "  and  asked  him  about  his  visit 
to  the  Soviet  headquarters.  He  told  me  that  they  had  told  him  their  principles 
and  said  he  approved  of  them." 

If  that  is  a  correct  report  of  the  testimony  of  the  ambassador,  it 
is  an  entire  misstatement  of  facts.  I  never  once  said  to  the  ambas- 
sador that  I  had  inquired  at  Smolny  of  their  principles,  or  that  I  be- 
lieved in  them.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  at  all  times,  in  this  country  and  in  Russia  during  my 
stay  there,  and  since  my  return,  I  have  been  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bolshevik  program.  They  are  not  unfamiliar  to  those 
who  have  been  careful  students  of  radical  social  agitation  for  the  past 
20  years  in  the  world ;  and  as  such  I  was  entirely  familiar  with  them 
at  the  time,  and  did  not  need  to  go  to  Smolny  to  inquire  their  prin- 
ciples, and  should  not  have  gone  in  any  event.  It  is  a  statement 
without  a  scintilla  of  foundation  in  fact. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement  "  if  the 
report  is  true  "  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  If  the  newspaper  report  of  the  testimony  is  true;  if 
the  ambassador  made  this  statement.     I  have  not  seen  the  official 
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I'eport  of  his  statement  and  tlierefore  I  can  not  say.    I  was  unable 
to  get  that  this  morning. 

Senator  King.  As  I  understand,  you  are  challenging  now  some  of 
the  statements  of  the  ambassador,  and  admitting  those  that  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  by  him  which  you  think  are  correct,  and 
calling  attention  to  those  which  you  do  not  accede  to  ? 

Mr.  EoBiNS.  I  am  not  admitting  any  statements  made  by  the  am- 
bassador at  all,  but  am  simply  referring  to  those  that  I  wish  specifi- 
cally to  deny. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  I  might  say  to  you*  that  I  tried  for 
Col.  Robins  to  get  the  testimony  of  the  ambassador  in  order  that  he 
might  read  it,  and  in  that  fashion  take  it  up  verbatim  as  to  the  mat- 
ters that  would  be  of  moment,  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  testimony  for  him,  and  so  he  was  unable  to  see  his  testimony  as 
transcribed. 

Senator  King.  That  is,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  reported 
statement  of  the  ambassador,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  you 
sought  this  opportunity  to  reappear  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  thank  you,  Senator. 

This  report  of  the  testimony  of  the  American  ambassador  con- 
tinues : 

Robins  did  receive  a  cablegram  so  instructing  him.  I  told  Robins  I  thought 
it  was  unwise  for  him  to  sever  his  relations  abruptly,  and  moreover,  I  wanted 
to  know  what  the  Bolshevists  were  doing.  So  I  cabled  Washington  along  these 
lines,  but  never  received  a  reply,  and  Rabins  cotttinhed  to  go  to  Soviet  h«id- 
quarters. 

In  that  particular  matter  it  was  the  request  of  the  ambassador  that 
I  violate  the  instructions  sent  by  the.  department,  and  the  ambassador 
said,  "I  myself  am  responsible  in  this  matter.  Col.  Robins,  and 
authorize  you  to  continue  your  relations  with  the  soviet  government." 

I  make  that  as  a  deliberate  statement  of  fact. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  that  is  what  the  ambassador  said  when 
he  was  here. 

Mr.  Robins.  Immediately  upon  verifying  through  other  newspaper 
offices  that  other  papers  in  Chicago  would  priiit  similar,  and  in  some 
instances  more  extensive,  statements  of  a  like  character  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  Ambassador  David  R.  Francis  in  testifying  oefore 
your  subcommittee,  I  sent  to  the  chairman  of  your  subconunittee  the 
following  telegram : 

Respectfully  request  right  promised  me  by  you  and  the  members  of  your  sub- 
committee to  appear  before  your  committee  and  present  documents  setting 
forth  and  relating  to  instructions  to  me  for  my  relations  with  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  by  Ambassador  Francis  which  refute  false  statements 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him  in  regard  thereto  in  testifying  to-day  before 
your  committee  and  printed  in  a  newspaper  here.  Am  returning  to  Washington 
to-morrow  and  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  convenience  of  your  committee  on 
Monday  or  any  day  thereafter.  I  make  this  request  not  alone  for  my  own 
right  but  also  In  the  interest  of  truth  and  public  honor.  My  address  nntil  to- 
morrow is  1437  West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Raymond  Robins. 

Saturday,  March  8,  1919. 

Subsequently  I  telephoned  to  your  chairman,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  your  subcommittee  had  adjourned  but  that  he  would  see  if  it  was 
possible  to  convene  it  again,  and  that  he  would  advise  me  in  regard 
thereto. 
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Keferring  to  the  above  altered  statement  of  the  ambassador  and 
the  following  statements  published  in  the  newspapers  as  named,  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  9th  of  March,  1919, 1  submit  to  your  honorable 
committee  the  following  documents,  with  my  comments  thereon. 

(The  document  was  filed  and  marked  as  '^  Bobins  Document  No. 
1.") 

This  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  document  in  my  possession  which  was 
O.K'd  and  initialed  by  David  R.  Francis,  as  indicated  on  the  face 
thereof,  and  contains  the  written  notations  in  his  handwriting,  made 
by  him  in  my  presence  in  his  private  office  in  the  American  embassy 
in  Petrograd,  JRussia,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  1918. 
[Reading :] 

KoBiNS  Document  No.  1. 

SUGGESTED    COMMUNICATION    TO    THE    COMMISSAIB    FOB    FOREIGN    AFFAIB8. 

At  the  hour  the  Russian  people  shall  require  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  repel  the  actions  of  Germany  and  her  allies,  you  may  be  assured  that 
I  will  recommend  to  the  American  Government  that  it  render  them  all  aid  and 
assistance  within  its  power.  If  upon  the  termination  of  the  present  armistice 
Russia  fails  to  conclude  a  democratic  peace  through  the  fault  of  the  Central 
Powers  and  is  compelled  to  continue  the  war  I  shall  urge  upon  my  government 
the  fullest  assistance  to  Russia  possible,  including  the  shipment  of  supplies  and 
munitions  for  the  Russian  armies,  the  extension  of  credits  and  the  giving  of 
such  advice  and  technical  assistance  as  may  be  welcome  to  the  Russian  people 
in  the  service  of  the  common  purpose  to  obtain  through  the  defeat  of  the 
(xerman  autocracy  the  effective  guarantee  of  a  lasting  and  democratic  peace. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  my  Government  on  the  question  of  recog- 
nition but  that  Is  a  question  which  will  of  necessity  be  decided  by  actual  future 
events.  I  may  add,  however,  that  if  the  Russian  armies  now  under  command 
of  the  people's  commisslciires'  commence  and  seriously  condhct  hostilities  against 
the  forces  of  Germany  and  her  allies,  I  will  recommend  to  my  Government 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  de  facto  government  of  the  people's  commissaires. 
Respectfully, 

• 

(Note  in  lead-pencil  at  bottom :  *'  O.  K.,  D.  R.  F.  Subject  to  change  by  Dept, 
of  which  Col.  Robins  will  be  promptly  informed  1/2/18.) 

(In  the  margin:  "To  Col.  Robins.") 

Senator  O^'erman.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  SoDiNS.  The  date  of  this  is  January  2,  1918,  better  than  two 
months  after  they  had  taken  Petrograd,  or  just  about  two  months 
after  they  had  taken  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Who? 

Mr.  Robins.  Trotsky  and  Lenine. 

That  bears  this  notation  in  pencil  "  O.  K.,  D.  R.  F.  Subject  to 
change  by  Dept.,  of  which  Col.  Robins  will  be  promptly  informed  ". 

And  then  again  in  pencil  on  the  upper  margin.  "To  Col.  Robins.'' 

The  circumstances  for  the  preparation,  O.K^ing,  and  initialing 
of  this  dociunent  were  as  follows: 

For  some  days  I  had  been  working  under  the  verbal  instructions 
of  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  conferences  with  Lenine 
and  Trotsky  and  other  officers  of  the  soviet  government  seeking  to 
prevent  the  signing  of  a  German  peace  at  Brest-Litovsk.  To  pro- 
vide a^inst  the  possibility  of  error  in  statement  and  subsequent 
refutation  of  my  authorization  to  represent  the  ambassadcH*  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  his  verbal  instructions,  this  document  was 
prepared  by  me  and  submitted  to  him  as  a  correct  statement  of  his 
verbal  instructions  to  me,  and  was  O.  K'd  by  him.    The  next  docu- 
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ment  is  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Document  No.  2."  This  is  an 
exact  copy  of  an  original  in  my  possession,  the  notations  on  this 
document  being  in  the  handwriting  of  the  American  ambassador, 
written  thereon  in  my  presence  in  his  private  office  in  the  American 
embassy  at  Petrograd,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  1918. 
This  document  reads : 

ROBINS   DOCUMKNT    NO.    2. 

(Note  in  lead-pencil  in  margin:  "To  Col.  Robins:  This  is  substance  of  cable 
I  shall  send  to  Dept.  on  being  advised  by  you  that  peace  negotiations  termi- 
nated and  soviet  government  decided  to  prosecute  war  against  Germany  and 
Austro-Hungary.    D.  R.  F.  1/2/18.") 

From  sources  which  I  regard  as  reliable  I  have  received  information  to  the 
effect  that  Bolshevik  leaders  fear  complete  failure  of  peace  negotiations  because 
of  probable  demands  by  Germany  of  impossible  terms. 

Desire  for  pence  is  so  fundamental  and  widespread  that  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  the  results  of  the  abrupt  termination  of  these  negotiations  with  only 
alternatives  a  disgraceful  pence  or  continuance  of  war. 

Bolshevik  leaders  will  welcome  information  as  to  what  assistance  may  be 
expected  from  our  government  if  continuance  of  w*ar  is  decided  upon.  Assur- 
ances of  American  support  in  such  event  may  decidedly  influence  their  decision. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  notwithstanding  previous  cables  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  Instruct  Gen.  Judson  to  informally  communicate  to 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  the  assurance  that  in  case  the  present  armistice  is  ter- 
minated and  Russia  continues  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers  I  will  recom- 
mend to  the  American  government  that  it  render  all  aid  and  assistance  possible. 
Have  also  told  Robins  of  Red  Cross  to  continue  his  relations  with  Bolshevflc 
government,  which  are  necessary  for  the  present 

Present  situation  is  so  uncertain  and  liable  to  sudden  change  that  immediate 
action  upon  my  own  responsibility  Is  necessary  otherwise  the  opportunity  for 
all  action  may  be  lost. 

Nothing  that  I  shall  do  will  In  any  event  give  formal  recognition  to  the  Bol- 
shevik government  until  I  have  explicit  Instructions,  but  the  necessity  for  in- 
formal Intercourse  In  the  present  hour  is  so  vital  that  I  should  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  take  the  responsibility  of  action. 

This  is  a  proposed  cable  to  be  sent  in  the  event  of  certain  things 
transpiring. 

Senator  King.  By  Mr.  Francis? 

Mr.  Robins.  By  Mr.  Francis,  yes;  and  I  was  to  communicate  the 
substance  of  that  to  them  in  the  event  that  it  ^ould  be  sent. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  same  date. 

Senator  King.  January  2, 1918? 

Mr.  Robins.  January  2, 1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  that  occurred  before  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Li  to  vsk? 

Mr.  Robins.  Undoubtedly,  sir. 

The  notation  in  the  handwriting  of  Ambassador  David  R.  Francis 
made  under  the  circumstances  indicated  is  '*  To  Col.  Robins :  This  is 
substance  of  cable  I  shall  send  to  Dept.  on  being  advised  by  you 
that  peace  negotiations  terminated  and  soviet  government  decided  to 
prosecute  war  against  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary.  D.  R.  F. 
1/2/18." 

This  document  was  prepared  by  me  and  submitted  to  the  ambassa- 
dor and  O.  K'd  by  him,  for  the  same  reasons  and  purposes  stated  in 
the  circumstances  of  Robins  Document  No.  1. 

The  next  document  to  be  filed  is  marked  "  Robins  Document  No.  8." 
This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  in  my  possession,  which  was 
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written  by  Nicolai  Lenine  in  his  office  at  Smolny  Institute,  in  Petro- 
grad,  Russia,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  February,  1918,  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  cancelation  by  said  Lenine  of  the  prohibi- 
tion previously  enforced  against  the  departure  of  the  train  of  the 
American  Emoassy  for  Vologda,  Sussia,  trom  Petrograd.  The  docU' 
ment  is  in  Russian,  directed  to  the  Soviet  of  Vologda,  asking  for  pro- 
tection and  all  courtesy  to  be  extended  to  the  American  ambassador 
and  members  of  the  American  embassy,  and  is  signed  "Nicolai 
Lenine,"  with  the  stamp  of  the  people's  commissars  upon  it. 

The  circumstances  of  this  prohibitory  order  and  its  cancellation 
were  testified  to  by  me  in  my  previous  hearing  before  this  committee^ 

The  American  ambassador,  David  R.  Francis,  asked  me  to  secure 
from  Xicolai  Lenine,  minister-president  of  the  soviet  republic,  such 
a  letter  for  his  safe  conduct  to  and  protection  in  Vologda;  that  is, 
without  the  use  of  the  ambassador's  name. 

The  next  document  I  wish  to  be  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Docu- 
ment No.  4."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  ori^nal  in  my  pos- 
session which  was  prepared  in  the  temporary  American  embassy  at 
Vologda,  Russia,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1918,  and  was  given  to  me  by 
the  American  ambassador  to  be  used  at  my  discretion  as  evidence  to 
Nicolai  Lenine,  minister-president  of  the  soviet  government  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  officials  of  the  Fourth  All-Russian  Soviet,  which  was 
scheduled  to  meet  at  Moscow  on  the  14th  of  March,  1918,  to  aid  in  pre-^ 
venting  the  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  being  evidence  of 
the  willingness  of  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  David  R. 
Francis,  to  urge  against  intervention  in  Siberia.    [Reading :] 

Robins  Document  No.  4. 

[Special  cipher  message.] 

Mabch  9,  1918. 
Bbcketaet  of  State,  Wa8hingt<m: 

CJol.  Robins  arrived  at  midnij?ht.  He  returned  from  Petrograd  after  an 
Important  conference  with  Trotsky  on  tlie  5tli. 

8<Miator  Overman.  As  I  understand,  what  you  say  about  urging 
agHinst  intervention  in  Siberia  is  your  comment. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  was  my  comment.  Returning  to  this  "  Robins 
Document  No.  4",  it  says: 

Col.  Robins  arrived  at  midnight.  He  returned  from  Petrograd  after  an 
Important  conference  with  Trotsky  on  the  5th. 

Senator  King.  What  is  this  communication  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  is  a  cablegram  sent  to  the  Department  of  State, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  ambassador,  but  given  to  me  to  show 
to  the  soviet  afterwards  as  indicating  his  attitude  on  the  question:^ 
involved. 

Senator  King.  Based  on  the  statement  that  you  had  made  to  the 
ambassador,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  ,  i  es ;  and  his  own  knowledge.  This  document  con- 
tinues : 

Th«  result  of  that  conference  he  wired  to  me  In  the  code  of  the  military  mis- 
sion but  as  the  mission  hj^d  left  for  Petrograd  of  which  fact  you  were  advised, 
with  the  code,  I  did  not  learn  of  the  conference  until  the  arrival  of  Robins  an 
liour  ago.  Since  R.  left  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  Petrograd  Soviets  have  bo(;h 
instriKtod  their  delegates  to  the  conference  of  March  12th  to  support  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  terms.     I  fear  thai   such  action  is  the  result  of  a 
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threatened  Japanese  invasion  of  Siberia  whlcii  I  hare  antlcl{Mited  iiy  w^arftoy 
Wright  eastward.  Trotsky  told  Robins  that  be  bad  heard  that  such  Invasion 
was  countenanced  by  the  allies  and  especially  by  America  and  it  would  not 
only  force  the  government  to  advocate  the  ratification  of  the  humiliating 
peace  but  would  so  completely  estrange  all  factions  in  Russia  that  further 
resistance  to  Germany  would  be  absolutely  impossible  Trotsky  fnrthennore 
asserted  that  neither  his  government  nor  the  Russian  |>eople  would  object 
to  the  supervision  by  America  of  all  shipments  from  Vladivostock  into  Russia 
and  a  virtual  control  of  the  operations  of  the  Siberian  Railway  but  a  Japanese 
Invasion  would  result  in  non-resistance  and  eventually  make  Russia  a  German 
province.  In  my  Judgment  a  Japanese  advance  now  would  be  exceedingly 
unwise  and  this  midnight  cable  is  sent  for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  our  influ« 
ence  may  be  exerted  to  prevent  same.  Please  reply  inunedlately.  More 
tomorrow. 

FftANCIB. 

Senator  Sterling.  This  was  from  Francis  to  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  Yes;  that  is  the  complete  cable. 

The  next  document  I  wish  to  file  is  "Robins  Document  No.  5.'^ 
iTiis  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  in  my  possession  which 
was  given  to  me  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  for  the  same  use  and 
purpose  as  Document  No.  4.    [Reading :] 

RoBnrs  Document  No.  5. 

(Paraphrafle  of  special  cipher.  ] 

Mabcr  9,  19ia 
8BC8TATB,  Washington: 

I  have  seen  the  Bolshevik  and  anti-Bolshevik  press  since  sending  my  cable 
of  12  o'clock  last  night.  Both  lay  great  stress  upon  the  threatened  Japanese 
Invasion  and  all  harmoniously  express  violent  opposition  to  the  same.  I  am 
just  in  receipt  of  a  confidential  message  from  the  Ruggles  and  he  reports  that 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions  he  has  interviewed  Trotsky  besides  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  French  Military  Mission;  he  states  that  as  yet  it  is 
too  early  to  judge  what  the  bolshevik  leaders  can  do  but  Uiinks  their  Intention 
is  to  fight  the  Gernuins  even  if  peace  is  ratified  by  the  Moscow  All  Russian 
<$oviet  Congress;  he  personally  urges  avoidance  of  reprisals  and  occupations 
and  states  that  there  is  time  therefor  if  the  situation  becomes  hopeless  later 
<»n;  that  he  will  accompany  the  Russian,  French,  Italian  staffs  to  Moscow 
March  11th. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  folly  of  an  invasion  by  the  Japanese  now. 
It  is  pos.sible  that  the  Congress  at  Moscow  may  ratify  the  peace  but  if  I 
receive  assurances  from  you  that  the  Japanese  peril  is  baseless  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Congress  will  reject  this  humiliating  peace.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  the  only  power  which  is  able  to  offer  resistance  to  the  Qermaa 
advance  and  consequently  should  be  assisted  if  it  is  sincerely  antagonl£(tlc 
to  Germany.  In  any  case  the  peace  ratification  only  gives  Russia  a  breaUilnK 
fq)ell  as  the  terms  thereof  are  fatal  to  bolsheviklsm  as  weU  as  to  the  integrity 
of  Russia. 

Senator  Steri.ino.  From  whom  and  to  whom  is  the  last? 

Mr.  SoBiNS.  From  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  to  the  De- 

Eartment  of  State  at  Washington,  sent  from  Vologda,  according^  to 
is  statement,  he  having  given  it  to  me  as  an  evidence  of  his  aetioa 
that  I  could  present  to  tne  soviet  leaders  at  Moscow. 

Senator  Steruno.  Do  you  Imow  that  such  a  cablegram  wm  acfcu* 
ally  sent. 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  that  knowledge.  The  files  of  &% 
department  will,  of  course,  inform  the  Senator. 

Senator  King.  The  deduction  is  inevitable,  from  that,  that  Francis 
was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  Brett- 
Litovsk  treaty. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  to  prevent  intervention — Japanese  interventioiu 
Both  were  working  together  in  the  situation. 
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Senator  King.  Yes;  he  felt  that  Japanese  intervention  might  lead 
to  a  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  whereas  the  failure  of  the 
Japanese  to  intervene  might  possibly  influence  the  Soviets  of  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  to  oppose  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty. 

Mr.  SoBiNS.  Quite  so ;  that  was  part  of  the  situation. 

Senator  King.  So  that  apparently  he  was  doing  all  that  he  could 
to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty. 

Mr.  KoBiNs.  As  we  both  were  at  all  times. 

Senator  King.  Because  you  and  he  both  felt  that  that'  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  allies  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely.  We  did  everything  that  we  could  to  that 
end  at  all  times. 

Senator  King.  That  it  would  free  the  German  armies  on  that 
front  and  permit  their  return  to  France  to  aid  in  the  assault  upon 
the  French  and  upon  the  English  and  upon  our  own  troops  there. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Yes;  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  would  re- 
lease raw  materials  in  Sussia  that  would  go  to  the  central  powers. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  not  fear  at  that  time  that  there  would 
be  a  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  allies  it  seemed  in- 
evitable. With  the  cooperation  of  the  soviet  power  with  the  allies 
it  seemed  that  it  might  not  have  been. 

Senator  King.  Assuming,  of  course,  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and 
those  with  whom  they  were  associated  were  sincere  opponents  of 
Germany? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Not  necessarily  sincere  opponents  of  Germany,  but 
sincere  international  revolutionists  against  all  governments. 

Senator  King.  Assuming  that  they  were  not  internationalists  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  all  governments? 

Mr.  Robins.  No.  Assuming  that  they  were  sincere  international- 
ists, then  they  would  be  oppo^  not  only  to  that  Government  but  to 
all  governments,  and  we  could  use  this  fact  at  that  point  in  opposition 
to  the  German  power.  That  judgment  has  been  testified  to  by  me. 
If  the  Senator  nad  been  at  the  other  hearings  at  which  I  testified, 
he  would  be  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  King.  I  am  familiar  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Robins.  Then  you  will  know,  sir,  that  that  opinion  was  joined 
in  by  the  British  High  Commission,  by  Mr.  Harold  Williams,  by  the 
representative  of  the  National  City  Bank  in  America,  and  by  other 
persons,  as  was  testified  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  believe  that  being  internationalists  and 
opposed  to  all  governments  they  would  give  cooperation,  sincere  co- 
operation, with  the  allied  powers? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  Senator,  I  believe  that  people  can  always  be  re- 
lied upon  to  do  what  is  to  their  interest,  even  though  it  be  at  times 
contrary  to  their  formulas.  I  have  seen  that  enough  in  life  not  to  be 
concerned  with  indoor  formulas  so  much  as  with  outdoor  facts. 

Senator  King.  Your  idea  was  that  if  they  could  receive  recogni- 
tion from  our  Government  and  from  the  allied  Governments,  that- 
would  give  them  greater  power  in  Russia,  and  they  could  carry  on 
their  propaganda  later  in  this  country  or  otherwise  for  the  destruo- 
tion  of  all  governments? 

Mr.  Robins.  Precisely. 

Senator  King.  And  all  forms  of  organized  society!  ^j 
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Mr.. Robins.  Not  necessarily  that.  That  would  be  at  the  tiine  pos- 
sibly in  their  minds,  but  they  would  be  led  to  deal  with  the  facts:  of 
life.  To  feed,  clothe,  and  house  180,000,000  people  is  a  job  that  you 
can  not  do  on  formulas.  In  order  to  do  that  they  would  have  to 
modify  their  formulas  in  some  instances. 

I  present  a  document  filed  and  marked  "  Robins  Document  No.  6.'' 
This  is  a  photogi'aphic  copy  of  an  original  in  my  possession  and  was 
prepared  in  the  temporary  American  embassy  at  Vologda,  Russia, 
on  the  date  indicated  in  the  document,  and  given  to  me  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  David  R.  Francis,  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  his  imofficial  representative  in  Moscow  or  elsewhere 
in  Russia.     [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  6. 
(Stamp  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America.) 

Vologda,  Russia,  March  10,  1918. 

CERTIFICATE. 

The  holder  of  this  document,  is  Colonel  Raymond  Robins,  an  American  Citi- 
zen, and  Chief  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia.  I  commend  hiin 
to  the  courtesies  of  all  to  whom  this  Certificate  may  be  presented.  .  Colonel 
Robins  is  travelling  in  the  Si)eciHl  Car  No.  447  and  is  accompanied  by  eight  or 
ten  men  engaged  in  Red  Cross  Work.  Colonel  Robins  wiU  name  these  men  if 
required  to  do  so.  I  specially  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  enter  Moscow 
and  any  other  city  in  Russia  he  may  desire  to  visit 

[SEAL  OF   THE   EMBASSY.]  DaVID   R.    FrANCIS, 

American  Ambassador. 

I  present  also  a  document  filed  and  marked  as  "  Bobins  Document 
No.  7."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  direct  wire  tele- 
gram in  my  possession,  ordered  sent  by  the  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  David  R.  Francis,  through  his  private  secretary  as  indicated, 
from  Vologda,  and  received  by  me  at  Moscow  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  April,  1918.    [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  7. 

Johnston  on  the  wire  to  Colonel  Robins  from  the  Ambassador:  Do  not  feel  I 
should  be  justified  in  asking  you  to  remain  longer  in  Moscow  to  the  neglect  of 
the  prosecution  of  your  Red  Cross  work  but  this  does  not  imply  any  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  service  you  have  rendered  me  in  keeping  me  advised  con- 
cerning matters  important  for  me  to  know  and  giving  .suggestions  and  advice 
as  well  as  being  a  channel  of  unofficial  coninnmication  with  the  soviet  govern- 
ment. When  will  Webster  and  Hicks  return?  Will  they  stop  at  Vologda  or  go 
direct  Moscow  from  Omsk?  Following  message  re(*eive<l  from  Thompson 
American  Consul  Omsk  yesterday  "  Please  inform  Webster  and  Hicks  on  tlielr 
arrival  that  Turens  figures  exceed  theirs  eight  times.  Tell  Webster  copy  tele- 
gram not  found  at  Jordans.  Will  mail  staffs  letters  Monday  Moscow?"  Also 
following  from  Halsey  Murmansk  "  Forward  to  Robins  and  W^ardwell  latest 
indications  Chat  Doras  Red  Cross  cargo  coming  here  early  May.  Advise  you 
urge  London  to  send  it  directly  to  Archangel  as  it  must  eventually  go  there 
Murinan  railway  now." 

Senator  Sterling.  Will  you  not  read  the  first  line  again,  Colonel? 

(The  telegram  in  part  was  reread  by  the  witness.) 

Senator  Sterling.  How  long  had  you  been  at  Moscow  at  the  time 
of  the  receipt  of  that  wire  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Some  six  weeks.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  mes> 
sage  indicates  the  specific  character  of  ray  unofficial  relationship  as 
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special  representative  of  the  ambassador  with  the  soviet  govern- 
ment of  Kussia  as  late  as  the  22d  of  April,  1918. 

I  present  a  document  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Document  No. 
8."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  telegram  in  my 
possession,  sent  by  the  American  ambassador  from  Vologda  and 
received  by  me  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  April,  1918.    [Reading:] 

Robins  EKkjument  No.  8. 

Twenty-third.  Please  Inform  Chicherin  his  telegram  my  first  Itnowledge  that 
China  prohibited  any  exportation  to  Russia  and  have  instituted  Inquiries  to 
ascertain  facts.  Why  does  he  think  such  is  result  of  allied  agreement  and  if  so 
why  does  he  think  same  based  on  misunderstanding? 

Francis. 

Senator  Sterling.  May  I  see  that? 

(The  telegram  last  read  was  handed  to  Senator  Sterling.) 

Mr.  Robins.  This  telegram  evidences  the  continuation  of  my  rela- 
tionship as  special  representative  between  the  American  ambassador 
and  the  soviet  government  of  Russia. 

I  present  a  telegram  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Document  No.  9." 
This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  telegram  in  my  pos- 
session, sent  by  the  American  ambassador  from  Vologda  and  re- 
ceived by  me  at  Moscow  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April,  1918. 
This  document  consists  of  three  photographic  prints  of  the  three 
pages  of  the  original  telegram,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Robins  Document  No.  9. 

Twenty-ninth  from  Chicherin  in  Russia  enclosed  in  your  letter  April  twenty- 
seventh  concerning  the  Chinese  embargo  about  which  I  received  urgent  tele- 
gram In  Russian  April  twenty-second  from  Chicherin  addressed  American 
Ambassador  Vologda.  Immediately  cabled  Department  also  Peking  and  Har- 
bin mainly  for  information.    Received  prompt  reply  from  Moser  Harbin — 

Moser  is  the  American  consul  at  Harbin — 

expressing  regret  could  not  request  annulment  of  prohibition  to  which  I  as 
promptly  replied  had  made  no  such  request  but  only  inquiry  as  to  facts  which 
again  demanded  reply  through  legation  Peking.  Nothing  further  from  Har- 
bin and  nothing  from  Peking.  Just  received  however  cable  from  Department 
giving  detailed  history  of  embargo  which  clearly  shows  government  never 
consented  thereto.  Quite  contrary  stated  specifically  to  Chicherin  such  prohi- 
bition inadvisable.  February  nineteenth  American  legation  Peking  advised 
Department  that  footl  stuffs  permitteil  go  to  Irkutsk  and  points  east  under 
consular  control — latter  to  prevent  such  shipments  reaching  enemy,  war 
prisoners  at  that  time  not  being  factor  in  situation.  This  agreement  influenced 
by  my  conferring  with  Chinese  minister  Petrograd  and  latters  cooperation. 
Obtaining  this  information  within  seven  days  is  quick  work  and  demonstrates 
disposition  of  Department  and  Embassy  toward  embargo  on  food  stuffs  to 
relieve  distress. 

Cannot  account  for  renewed  operation  of  embargo  but  expecting  further  in- 
formation as  Department  cable  says  repeated  to  American  Legation  Peking 
my  cable  on  subject  and  its — 

And  will  the  Senators  kindly  note  the  language — 


reply  thereto.  Might  discreetly  inform  Chicherin  of  facts  above  mentioned 
but  take  care  that  no  friction  produced  between  China  and  America  or  Japan 
and  America.  If  you  fear  imparting  such  information  likely  result  in  further 
complication  better  withhold  for  present  and  only  state  that  I  am  energetically 
investigating  embargo. 

Francis. 
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This  document  further  evidences  the  nature  of  my  confidential 
lationship  as  the  unofficial  representative  of  the  American  ambassa- 
dor in  dealing  with  the  soviet  government  of  Russia.  The  char- 
acter of  this  communication- and  the  instructions  in  its  concluding 
paragraph  indicate  the  willingness  of  the  American  ambassador 
at  that  time  to  trust  in  my  discretion  in  dealing  with  the  soviet 

government  of  Russia  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  and  allied 
overnments,  and  his  wiUingness  to  trust  in  my  discretion  in  the  use 
of  this  important  information  to  that  end.  This  is  now  at  a  date 
nearly  six  months  after  the  inauguration  of  the  soviet  regime  in 
Russia  and  after  more  than  four  months  of  my  continuous  service 
as  special  representative  of  the  American  ambassador  with  the  soviet 
government,  something  better  than  two  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace. 

Senator  Overman.  I  understood  Mr.  Francis  to  say  that  you  were 
transacting  business  for  him  with  his  permissicm,  and  were  of 
service  to  him. 

Mr.  Robins.  Most  of  his  testimony  indicates  friction  between  Mr. 
Robins  and  the  ambassador,  and  other  things  indicate  a  lack  of 
confidence. 

Senator  King.  I  got  just  the  other  impression  from  his  testimony. 
Col.  Robins,  that  you  were  acting  for  him  unofficially,  and  he  recom- 
mended that  you  continue  so  to  act  so  that  he  would  have  a  conduit — 
I  think  he  used  that  word — ^to  receive  information  from  the  Bol- 
shevik government. 

Mr.  Robins.  Of  course  I  have  not  seen  the  testimony,  and  have  to 
rely  on  the  quotations  from  it. 

Senator  King.  That  was  the  impression  I  obtained. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  very  glad  if  that  was  the  result  of  the  testimony. 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  that  he  admitted 
that  he  was  using  Col.  Robins  as  a  conduit,  and  that  Col.  Robins 
was  of  great  value  to  him,  and  that  you  were  friendly  and  that 
there  was  no  criticism. 

Senator  King.  Yes,  he  stated  that  he  went  to  Vologda  and  met  you 
there  at  the  platform,  and  that  the  relations  between  you  and  him 
were  pleasant.  It  was  suggested  that  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  schemes  and  purposes  of  the  Bolsheviks ;  that  you 
were  attributing  to  them — ^this  is  not  his  language,  but  this  is  the 
idea  which  I  derived  from  his  statement — a  sincerity — I  use  that 
term  in  the  absence  of  a  better  one — in  their  motives  that  he  did  not 
think  they  possessed,  but  that  you  gave  him  valuable  information, 
which  he  utilized  for  his  purposes. 

I  have  in  mind  a  statement  that  was  made  early  in  December,  1917, 
by  the  Bolshevik  government,  which  led  me  at  that  time — and  has 
influenced  my  judgment  somewhat  as  to  their  purpose — ^to  conclude 
that  they  have  conceived  a  propaganda  to  be  prosecuted  for  the 
destruction  of  all  organized  governments,  and  this  is  a  part  of  the 
language  in  the  proclamation  which  was  issued.  I  want  to  ask  if 
that  came  to  jrour  attention  while  you  were  in  Russia,  Colonel,  while 
they  were  insisting  upon  the  right  to  send  representfttives  to  other 
governments  t    It  is  said: 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations,  not  only  with  foreign 
governments  through  couriers,  bat  also  with  the  sociaUstic  and  revolutionary 
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parties  which  are  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  existing  governments.  The 
soviet  considers  the  existing  situation  Intolerable.  The  people's  commissioner 
for  foreign  affairs  has  been  ordered  to  refuse  vMs  and  general  facilities  to 
those  embassies  which  refuse  to  vise  the  passports  of  the  couriers  and  create 
other  small  chancery  difficulties. 

Do  you  recall  that  proclamation? 

Mr.  EoBiNS.  Votv  well. 

Senator  Kino.  What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  as 
early  as  the  22d  of  December,  1917,  the  Bolshevik  government  then 
stated  that  it  was  necessary  ^'  For  us  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, not  only  with  foreign  governments  through  couriers,  but  also 
with  the  socialistic  and  revolutionary  parties  which  are  endeavoring 
to  overthrow  the  existing  governments."  Do  you  not  regard  that, 
Col.  Robins — ^probably  I  ought  not  to  ask  for  your  opinion,  and  you 
need  not  give  it  if  you  do  not  care  to,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  germane 
to  this  inquiry — as  a  challenge  by  them  then  to  all  existing  govern- 
ments and  expression  of  a  purpose  upon  their  part  to  get  into  oom- 
munication  with  revolutionary  organizations  everywhere  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  all  existing  governments? 

Mr.  Robins.  Thoroughly  so,  and  from  the  be^nning  I  was  in  full 
understanding  of  that  purpose,  as  stated  here  in  my  original  testi- 
mony. If  a  man  is  going  to  shoot  at  me  with  an  ordinary  gun,  and 
I  am  5  miles  away,  I  am  not  greatly  worried,  perhaps.  But  if  I  hap- 
pen to  have  an  enemy  I  want  killed  who  is  200  yards  away  in  line,  I 
may  even  say, "  Shoot,  brother,  shoot !"  I  felt  that  if  there  was  revo- 
lutionary propaganda,  being  universal  in  its  nature,  that  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  turn  back  upon  them 
that  poison  gas  which  thev  had  been  fighting  us  with  in  Russia,  it 
would  be  the  best  service  tnat  could  be  rendered  to  break  the  morale 
of  the  central  powers  at  that  time,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  be 
desirable  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  a  number  of 
thousands  of  rubles  were  paid  into  my  hands  by  Edgar  Sisson  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  to  forward  that  particular  enter- 

Erise,  in  fuU  knowledge  of  exactly  what  they  were  proposing,  but 
elieving  that  as  we  were  in  a  world  war,  it  would  be  a  good  things 
as  an  attack  on  Germany,  which  was  a  danger  very  near,  while 
others  were  most  remote. 

Senator  Kino.  That  is  to  say,  you  understood  they  were  going  to 
light  the  fires  of  revolution  everywhere? 

Mr.  jKobins!  Wherever  they  could. 

Senator  King^  And  aTter  TtTiaci  burned  out  in  Europe  we  might 
extinguish  it  in  our  own  country? 

Mr.  Robins.  After  it  had  burned  in  Germany,  and  it  had  been 
sufficient  to  fight  the  central  powers,  it  would  not  go  further. 

Senator  King.  But  you  knew  it  was  the  purpose  to  destroy  our 
Government  as  soon  as  they  could. 

Hr.  Robins.  Everybody  there  knew  it.  Their  propositions  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  other  things  always  contained  the  final  words, 
'^We  are  doing  this,  without  in  anywise  losing  our  character  as  a 
socialist  revolutionary  government." 

Senator  Ejno.  And  you  undeistood  that  their  ^purpose  was  then  as 
it  is  now,  the  destruction  of  all  6rpamzeg~governmenter 

Mr.  TfoBiNS-'The  destruction  of  present  organized  governments. 
They  have  a  different,  particular  organization  and  program,  which 
I  think  is  impossible  and  wrong. 
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Senator  King.  I  recall  your  testimony  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  present  a  document  filed  and  marked  as  "Robins 
Document  No.  10."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  letter 
in  my  possession  written  in  the  temporary  American  embassy  at 
Vologda  on  the  date  indicated,  and  transmitted  by  special  messenger 
and  received  by  me  in  the  office  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission 
to  Russia  at  the  Hotel  Elite,  in  Moscow,  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1918. 
The  document  consists  of  two  photographic  prints  oi  the  two  pages 
of  the  original  letter.     [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  10. 

Vologda,  May  S,  1918. 
Colonel  Raymond  Robins, 

Commanding  American  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia,  Moscow,  Russia, 
Mt  Dkab  CjOuoffKL:^— 

Note  the  date,  May  8d — 

Your  telegram  of  May  second  received  this  morning  but  It  says  nothing  about 
the  unprecedented  order  of  the  Soviet  Government  prohibiting  the  reception  and 
transmission  of  cipher  telegrams  from  any  source  other  than  the  Government. 
I  thought  until  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  that  you  were  en  route  to  Vologda ; 
suppose  you  have  learned  of  this  order  today — did  you  know  of  it  before  it  was 
Issued? 

I  may  say  that  a  telegram  of  mine  crossed  this  letter  advising  him 
that  it  was  an  error  made  on  the  part  of  the  commissar  of  telegraphs, 
and  it  was  revoked  at  once.    [Continuing  reading:] 

It  my  judgment  this  means  the  withdrawal  of  privileges  heretofore  enjoyed 
by  all  diplomatic  representatives  and  it  may  possibly  be  the  beginning  of  the 
withdrawal  of  all  diplomatic  Immunities;  in  that  event  all  Embassies  and  Le- 
gations will  be  subject  to  Indignities  and  pilfering  and  regardless  of  personal 
comfort  or  safety  of  their  members,  would  through  consideration  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Government  they  represent  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Russia. 

Do  you  think  the  Soviet  Government  would  opposed  allied  intervention  If 
they  knew  it  was  inevitable?  I  can  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  position  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  their  colleagues  and  know  they  are  compelled  to  profess 
when  organizing  an  army  or  preparing  any  kind  of  resistance,  that  such  is  the 
promotion  of  world-wide  social  revolution ;  at  the  same  time  you  I  know  have 
always  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  suoh  professions  in  order  to 
organize  any  resistance  whatever  to  the  Central  Empires  and  were  confident 
that  such  an  organization  would  never  be  used  against  existing  governments 
including  our  own  but  it  Is  difficult  to  induce  our  government  to  accept  that 
view.  You  are  acquainted  with  my  efforts  to  bring  railroad  men  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Government — 

Lenine  and  Trotsky — 

and  you  are  also  aware  of  ray  action  in  brtnging  about  the  aid  of  the  military 
missions  toward  organizing  an  army — 

The  army  of  the  soviet. 

and  you  are  likewise  familiar  with  the  result  of  such  efforts — 

They  failed  because  the  home  government  refused  to  indorse  the 
program.    [Continuing  reading :] 

But  Webster  has  just  come  in  to  tell  me  good-bye  ftnd  I  have  not  the  time 
to  write  at  greater  length. 

If  this  prohibition  of  cipher  telegrams  is  applicable  to  neutrals  as  well  as 
Allies,  I  shall  as  Doan  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  recommend  that  united  protest 
be  made  and  it  will  doubtless  be  made  through  the  Consuls  of  all  the  Missions 
that  have  Consuls  In  Moscow  or  Petrograd.  My  opinion  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  issuing  this  decree  or  order. 
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4  I, 

There  are  many  things  which  I  would  lilce  to  talk  to  you  about  and  cannot 
^rite  even  if  I  hnd  the  time.  You  are  correct  in  thinking  that  I  was  not  at  all 
<llsturbed  by  the  newspaper  surmise  that  I  was  to  be  succeeded  by  yourself,  not 
that  I  think  such  suggestion  absurd  but  I  did  not  for  a  moment  feel  that  you 
"Were  a  party  to  any  such  move. 

Senators,  it  has  been  testified  here  by  certain  persons  that  I  was 
seeking  the  office  of  American  ambassador  in  Russia.  No  man  who 
knows  politics — and  whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  am  not  supposed  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  or  entirely  a  fool — would  have  entertained  the  idea 
ior  a  moment. 

Senator  King.  Was  that  suggested  by  anybody  execept  Louise 
Bryant? 

Mr.  Robins.  This  paper  stated  that  Dr.  Simons  testified  that  it 
created  confusion  because  I  was  persistently  trying  to  be  made  am- 
bassador and  opposing  American  officials,  and  the  aipbassador  stated 
specifically  that  if  there  were  any  statements  to  be  made  referring 
to  himself  or  the  Government,  they  would  be  issued  by  him,  indicat- 
ing that  I  was  doing  some  such  a  thing. 

May  it  under  oam  be  recorded  that  I  never  made  a  single  public 
statement  regarding  my  official  position  or  unofficial  service  in  any 
paper  during  my  work  in  Russia.  May  it  be  recorded  that  I  never  at 
any  time  publicly  in  any  wise  pretended  to  represent  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  but  did  only,  in  the  matter  intrusted  to  me,  act 
quietly,  and  at  most  times  secretly,  to  the  end  that  we  might  handle  the 
difficult  situation  that  was  there.  I  conceived  the  ambassador  and 
myself  as  working,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  entire  harmony, 
with  certain  differences  of  judgment  as  to  the  actual  facts  and  condi- 
tions that  are  reasonable  and  expected  in  honest  and  sincere  men 
everywhere.     [Reading :] 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  write  again  tomorrow  after  learning  more  about  this 
prohihition  of  cipher  telegram. 

The  food  has  arrived  fn»m  Petrogi'ad  but  has  not  yet  been  unloaded  I  am 
told. 
Iklust  close  now  in  haste. 
Yours  sincerely, 

David  R.  Francis, 

(By  direction,) 
E.  W.  .ToRNSTON,  Serf/. 

This  document  further  evidences  the  character  of  mv  instructions 
and  services  as  the  special  representative  of  the  American  ambassador, 
David  R.  Francis,  in  relation  to  the  soviet  government  of  Russia  as 
late  as  the  date  aforesaid,  which  was  about  six  months  after  the  in- 
aiiffuration  of  the  soviet  government  resrime  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  will  note 
that  in  this  letter  the  American  ambassador  writes  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  his  efforts  to  bring  railroad  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
soviet  government  as  well  as  his  action  in  bringing  about  the  aid 
of  the  military  missions  toward  organizing  an  army  for  that  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  failure  of  his  efforts  due  to  the  noncompliance 
with  his  recommendations  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
at  Washington. 

Senator  King.  Anterior  to  that  period,  as  you  know,  of  course, 
our  Government  had  attempted  to  send  material,  and  had  attempted 
to  send  railroad  men,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir,  but  had  restrained  them  from  coming  in. 

Senator  King.  They  had  gone  up  into  Siberia. 
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Mr.  BoBiNS.  But  had  restrained  them  from  coming  in. 

Senator  Kino.  They  were  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  at  that  time  in  Harbin,  I  think. 

Senator  Kino.  And  the  uncertain  situation  there  in  Russia  de- 
terred the  Government  from  ordering  them  in. 

Mr.  EoBiNS.  I  present  another  document,  filed  and  marked  as 
"Bobins  Document  No.  11."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an 
original  in  my  possession  written  on  the  date  incidated  thereon  and 
handed  to  me  by  the  American  Ambassador  David  E.  Francis  per- 
sonally.    [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  11. 

Vologda,  May  15, 1918^ 

The  Honorable  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 

American  E/E,  d  M,  P.,  Peking. 

My  Deab  Colleagub:  This  letter  will  be  presented  by  Lieut.  Col.  Raymond 
Robins,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia 
for  some  months  past  and  who  is  now  en  route  America  to  inform  his  organic 
zation  and  the  Government  about  conditions  in  Russia  with  which  Colonel  R. 
is  very  familiar. 

Suggesting  that  maybe  I  did  a  little  bit  more  than  distributing 
some  milk.    [Reading:] 

The  Colonel  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Soviet  Government  since  its 
organization  in  October  last  and  has  kindly  kept  me  informed  concerning  its 
acts  and  policies  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  see,  right  there.  That  quotation  coincides 
with  what  Mr.  Francis  testified  to  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Robins.  If  so,  Senator,  I  am  glad. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  can  not  see  any  issue  between  you  and  him  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  make  any.  [Continuing 
reading:] 

While  the  Colonel  and  I  have  not  agreed  on  the  subject  of  recognition  we  are 
of  accord  and  have  been  from  the  beginning  in  thinking  it  important  if  not 
necessary  that  the  Soviet  Government  should  show  resistance  to  Germany* 
and  have  worked  together  to  that  end. 

And  I  submit,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  they  could  not  show  a 
resistance  to  Germany  unless  there  was  some  sincerity  in  that  situa- 
tion. If  they  were  believed  to  be  German  agents,  you  could  not 
expect  them  to  take  any  amount  of  action  showing  resistance  ta 
Germany. 

Senator  King.  Pardon  me,  is  not  that  rather  a  deduction  that 
might  or  might  not  be  warranted?  It  would  depend  upon  the  facts. 
If  a  majority  of  the  Russian  people  wanted  the  Russians  to  continue 
the  military  operations,  and  the  minority- — assuming  that  Lenine 
and  Trotsky  represented  the  minority — ^were  opposed,  then  they 
might  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  majority.  Though  in  their  hearts 
they  were  opposed  and  might  have  been  German  agents,  they  might 
have  to  bow  to  the  majority. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  would  be  tenable  if  it  had  not  been  so  con- 
stantly said  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  in  absolute  command  of 
the  situation,  again  and  again,  by  witness  after  witness.    [Reading:] 

i  commend  the  colonel  to  your  favorable  acquaintance  and  bespeak  for  him 
your  courtesies  and  assistance.    Believe  me,  my  dear  colleague^ 
Yours  sincerely, 

D  AVn>  *R.'  VMMCtB. 
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The  American  ambassador  and  members  of  his  staff  from  the  tem- 
porary American  Embassy  at  Vologda  met  the  special  car  of  the 
American  Bed  Cross  mission  in  Russia,  at  the  railway  station  in 
Vologda,  on  the  said  date,  when  I  and  certain  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ked  Cross  mission  in  Russia  were  at  Vologda  en  route  to  Vladi- 
Tostock  in  obedience  to  cable  instructions  to  report  upon  the  Russian 
situation  to  the  American  Government  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Washington.  On  this  same  occasion  the  American  ambassador 
spoke  in  the  most  generous  terms  to  me  of  my  services  to  him  and  to 
the  American  Government,  in  the  presence  of  other  members  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  mission.  The  American  ambassador  on  this 
occasion  also  delivered  into  my  hands,  for  safe-keeping  and  trans- 
mission to  the  Department  of  State  oi  the  United  States  at  Wash- 
ington, a  special  sealed  pouch. 

The  character  of  this  letter  of  introduction  to  the  American  ambas- 
sador at  Pekinj^,  China,  indicates  my  relationship  between  David  R. 
Francis,  American  ambassador,  and  the  soviet  government,  and  in- 
<licates  confidence  and  trust  in  me.  The  ambassador  gave  me  at  that 
time  and  place  several  other  letters  of  a  similar  character,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  American  consuls  en  route  through  Siberia,  and  to  the 
American  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Japan,  which  letter 
was  delivered  by  me  to  said  Ambassador  Morris  in  Tokyo,  with  whom 
I  dined  at  the  embassy  and  to  whom  I  ^ve  a  confidential  report  upon 
the  Russian  situation  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman  of  the  committee,  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  surrounding  the  whole  matter  of  my 
relationship  and  the  character  of  my  services  in  Russia,  both  as 
•commander  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  and  as  unofficial 
representative  of  the  American  ambassador  with  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, I  wish  to  submit  and  to  have  filed  in  the  record  of  the  investi- 
gation by  this  committee,  the  following  additional  documents: 

I  present  another  document,  filed  and  marked  as  ^^Rol»ns  Docu- 
ment No.  12."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  cabte 
message  in  my  possession,  sent  by  the  director  general  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  the  Hon.  Henry  f .  Davison,  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  the  date  indicated  thereon.    [Reading ;] 

Robins  Document  No.  12. 

Impossible  convey  my  adrnfration  appreciation  and  rongratulations  upon 
jjOMT  signal  service  to  your  country  to  Red  Cross  and  to  me.  Some  day  history 
will  record  service  being  rendered  by  you.  Affectionate  Xmas  greetings  to 
yourself  and  staff. 

Davison. 

I  present  another  document,  filed  and  marked  as  ^*^  Robins  Docu- 
ment No.  13."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  in  my 
possession.  This  cable  message  was  sent  from  Paris,  France,  and  was 
received  by  me  April  18, 1918,  at  Moscow,  after  I  had  been  for  four 
and  a  half  months  commander  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Russia. 
[Reading :] 

Rosms  DoouMiNT  No.  IB. 

'Consul  American, 

Moscow  Russia: 

Sixteenth  for  Robins.  "  Be  assured  your  services  to  Red  Cross  of  extra- 
•ordinary  value  and  highly  appreciated  inside  and  outside  Red  Cross  organlza- 
ition.    Distremed  you  should  have  misconstrued  cable  regarding  assistance. 
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You  will  be  advised  by  cable  later  relative  this  point.  Assume  you  wll!  not 
contemplate  leaving  Kussia  except  for  personal  safety  without  advising  me  lb 
plenty  of  time.  Seems  to  all  hero  that  it  would  be  misfortune  to  have  Red 
Cross  withdrawn  frcMu  Russia  and  certainly  as  you  have  made  such  signal 
success.  Give  no  further  consideration  question  assistant  until  further  advised 
Perkins." 

Shabp. 

The  occasion  for  this  communication  was  a  previous  cable  message 
from  Paris,  suggesting  the  intention  of  sending  certain  assistants  for 
the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Bussia  under  my 
command.  As  there  was  no  statement  of  the  reasons  for  sending 
such  assistants,  and  as  there  was  no  need  for  any  additional  help  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Ked  Cross  mission  at  that  time  in  Russia, 
I  replied  to  the  previous  cable  to  the  effect  that  I  did  not  \need 
assistance  for  our  work  in  Russia,  and  that  if  my  administration  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  administration  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Washington,  or  to 
the  American  Government,  I  should  be  recalled.  To  this  answering 
cable  of  mine,  I  received  the  cable  message  above  set  forth,  marked 
"  Robins  Document  No.  13." 

Senator  Sterling.  Colonel,  how  does  that  meet  or  refute  anything 
that  has  been  said  by  Ambassador  Francis  in  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  meets  this,  Sfenator.  In  the  newspaper  report  of 
the  testimony  it  is  said  that  the  ambassador  spoke  of  my  recall,  and 
the  nature  oJ  his  words  was  an  inference  that  I  was  recalled  because 
I  was  not  useful  or  was  not  desirable ;  or  as  it  was  reported,  not  in- 
dispensable, was  the  way  it  seemed  to  me  and  to  others.  For  instance, 
I  received  a  telegram,  which  I  will  submit  in  the  record,  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  saying : 

Will  you  please  make  a  statement  for  the  Tribune  answering  Ambassador 
Francis's  charges  in  testimony? 

The  Chicago  Tribune  met  me  at  the  train  and  asked  me  for  a 
statement  when  I  came  here. 

Senator  STERLiNa  I  did  not  get  that  impression  from  Ambassador 
Francis's  testimony. 

Mr.  Robins.  But  that  is  the  impression  it  gives  in  the  newspapers, 
and  I  have  the  right  to  disabuse  the  public  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Francis  did  not  testify  that  you  were  recalled  at 
his  request.    He  simply  made  the  statement  that  you  were  recalled. 

Senator  Overman.  He  said  the  relations  between  him  and  Col. 
Robins  were  most  pleasant;  that  he  had  met  you  at  the  depot,  and 
that  some  conversation  took  place ;  and  said  that  he  had  authorized 
you  to  go  to  the  Bolshevik  government  and  discuss  matters  with 
them.    I  see  no  conflict  between  you. 

Mr.  Robins.  Would  you  not  see  the  conflict  between- 


Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  press  report. 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  but  did  not  the  ambassador  say  that  1  had  gone 
to  Smolnv  to  inquire  as  to  the  principles  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  had 
come  back  and  said  that  I  agreed  with  them? 

Senator  King.  I  think  he  said  substantially  that. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  not  true  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  was  stated,  .Col.  Robins,  that  you  went  to 
the  ambassador  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  going  to  recognize  the 
soviet  government  of  Russia,  and  he  said  to  you  that  you  knew  that 
he  was  not,  or  that  in  substance. 
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Mr.  BoBiNs.  I  state  under  oath  that  the  facts  in  that  relation  are 
that  the  ambassador  called  me  into  his  office  and  asked  xne  to  serve- 
him  in  his  special  affairs  in  relation  to  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  SrEKiiiNO.  I  think  he  so  testified. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  present  another  document,  marked  and  filed  as 
"Robins  Document  No.  14."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an 
original  in  my  possession,  same  being  a  caole  message  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  'States  of  America  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  received  by  me  in  Moscow 
on  May  9. 1918.    [Reading :] 

Robins  Document  No.  14. 

American  Consul  Genebal, 

Moacoto. 

128  Ninth  Washington  for  Robins  Moscow  twenty  two  seventh  imrkS  10095.. 
"  Under  all  circumstances  consider  desirable  that  you  come  iiome  for  consulta- 
tion we  are  very  reluctant  however  to  withdraw  entire  Red  Cross  Commission 
anticipating  that  there  will  be  many  opportunities  to  help  distribution  food 
and  other  Red  Cross  relief  measures  next  two  months  must  leave  decision  la 
your  hands  for  you  alone  can  judge  possibilities  of  personal  welfare  members 
commission  also  likelihood  continuing  service  but  all  here  feel  that  Red  Cross 
will  find  much  valuable  relief  work  to  do  and  hope  you  before  leaving  will 
find  possible  arrange  for  sufficient  personnel  to  remain  and  if  you  desire  we- 
will  endeavor  send  other  Red  Cross  representatives  to  help  in  maintaining  Red 
Cross  efforts  position  in  Russia  founded  on  fine  basis  established  cable 
promptly  care  Davison." 

Lansing.. 

The  character  of  this  cablegram  indicates  that  at  that  date,  after 
nearly  six  months  of  my  administration  as  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia  and  as  unofficial  representative  of 
the  American  ambassador,  David  B.  Francis,  with  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment, the  American  (jovernment  and  the  American  Bed  Cross, 
at  Washington  relied  upon  my  information  and  judgment  in  relation 
to  retention  of  the  mission  in  Bussia,  the  service  it  should  undertake^ 
and  the  matter  of  additional  help  to  carry  out  its  work.  It  also 
evidences  an  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  the  work  previously  accom- 
plished by  the  American  Bed  Cross  mission  in  Bussia. 

Senator  King.  The  word  "  recall  ^  as  used  by  Mr.  Francis  did  not 
imply,  as  I  understood  it,  any  rebuke. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  I  am  very  glad ;  because  as  it  was  reported,  it  did. 

Senator  Ovekman.  He  said  here  that  you  were  recalled. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  simply  indicated  that  you  were  recalled,  a& 
I  understood,  by  the  Bed  Cross. 

Senator  Overman.  This  is  what  was  said  [reading]  : 

Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Thompson  succeeded  Col.  Billings  as  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia,  and  he  spent  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
of  his  own  money 

Senator  Nelson.  Thompson  did? 

Mr.  Francis.  Which  was  distributed  through  Robins  to  sustain  Kerensky 
in  his  light  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Consequently  he  was  very  much  frightened 
when  the  Bolshevik  revolution  took  place,  and  he  left  Petrograd  within  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  of  that  time.  He  left  Robins  in  charge.  Robins  went  to  the 
Bolsheviki  and  said  he  had  been  fighting  them  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
their  principles  were. 

They  told  him  their  principles,  and  he  was  ever  afterward  persona  grata 
at  Smolny,  and  followed  them  to  Moscow,  and  tried  to  get  me  to  go  to  Moscow,, 
and  I  refused  because  I  did  not  want  to  be  any  closer  to  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment than  I  was. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  farther  about  his  operations  in 
that  connection? 

Mr.  Francis.  About  whose  operations? 

Senator  Nelson.  Col.  Robins's. 

Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Robins  I  had  heard  was  being  quoted  down  there  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  America.  My  relations  with  him  were  pleasant  I  had,  as  I 
told  you  this  morning,  told  him  that  he  could  continue  to  Tisit  the  soviet 
officials,  because  I  wanted  to  learn  what  they  were  doing.  He  was  recalled 
on  the  5th  of  May,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  he  went  through  Vologda,  going  to 
Vladivostok.  I  went  to  the  station  to  meet  him.  We  had  a  private  conversa- 
tion uf  about  twenty  minutes — the  train  was  there  50  minutes — and  I  turned 
away  from  him,  or  he  turned  away  from  me;  I  have  forgotten  which — ^not  Im 
any  unfriendly  spirit    •     •     *. 

Senator  King.  The  word  "  recalled  "  there,  the  way  he  spoke  it,  did 
not  imply  any  rebuke. 

Senator  Overman.  He  just  stated  the  facts. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  imply  that  he.  had  asked  for  your 
recall. 

Mr.  Robins.  As  it  was  reported  it  did  imply  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  gathered  the  idea  that  you  were  recalled  by  the 
Red  Cross  authorities,  and  that  letter  indicates  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  not  a  word  of  Ambassador  Francis's 
testimony  which  could  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Robins.  Or  on  my  work  as  unofficial  representative,  or  on  me 
in  relation  to  the  subject? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  not  say  about  that;  but  as  to  your  Red 
Cross  work,  not  one  word  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Robins.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  I  wish 
to  enter  my  own  statement  of  what  I  think  to  be  the  fact,  having  been 
ih  constant  relation  with  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  that  there  was 
no  man  in  Russia  during  that  entire  critical  period  who  was  les& 
frightened  at  anything  than  William  B.  Thompson,  and  no  man  who 
left  in  less  haste.  He  left  largely  at  my  earnest  request  that  he 
should  go  out  by  way  of  England,  and  that  he  should  make  an 
effort  to  get  a  correct  understanding  of  the  thing  in  England.  At 
that  time  Sir  George  Buchanan,  the  British  ambassador,  and  Gen. 
Knox,  the  chief  of  the  military  mission,  were  absolutely  unwilling 
to  do  anything  like  cooperating  as  did  the  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation ;  and  Col.  Thompson 
did  go  out  and  he  saw  Lloyd  George,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
British  high  commissioner  recalled  the  British  ambassador,  Bu- 
chanan, and  the  chief  of  the  British  militaTy  mission.  Gen.  Knox. 

May  I  say  this,  and  then  I  am  through,  and  ready  to  answer  any 
question,  if  1  can — may  I  suggest  this?  I  have  always  taken  the 
position  that  the  report  of  the  committee  would  be  of  significance  in 
the  radical  situation  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  mostt 
important  issues  before  the  country  now.  I  did  not  suppose  that  the 
committee  would  rest  so  soon.  May  I  make  this  recommendation, 
which  may  be  considered  by  the  committee  for  what  it  it  worth,  that 
Gen.  William  V.  Judson,  chief  of  the  American  military  mission  in 
Russia,  a  irentleman  there  at  that  time,  be  railed  before  this  com- 
mittee and  required  to  testify;  that  Maj.  Thomas  D.  Thacher,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who  had  special  knowledge  of 
the  situation  at  Murmansk,  and  who  was  there  during  the^entire  life 
of  the  mission  in  Russia,  until  some  time  in  March,  be  called;  that 
Maj.  Allen  Ward  well,  who  remained  in  Russia  until  the  5th  of  Octo- 
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ber,  1918,  and  left  Petrograd  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1918,  be 
called ;  that  Prof.  H.  G.  Emery,  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  who  was 
also  there  for  a  long  time,  be  called ;  that  R.  R.  Stevens,  chief  director 
of  the  National  City  branch  banks  in  Russia,  be  called;  that  Mr. 
Jerome  Davis,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  and  ablest  man  of  their  number, 
and  who  reached  farthest  in  out-of-door  contact,  in  my  judgment,  or 
any  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  be  called  before  the  committee ;  to 
the  end  that  when  the  committee  does  make  its  report  it  can  not  be 
questioned  anywhere;  to  the  end  that  there  shall  have  been  before  this 
committee  all  of  the  real  infocmation  obtainable.  None  of  these  gen- 
tlemen are  Bolshevik,  every  one  is  anti-Bolshevik,  and  some  of 
them  will  differ  in  their  judgments  from  me;  but  I  know  that  they 
are.  all  honest  and  able  men,  and  all  of  them  had  serious  tasks  to 
perform  in  the  Russian  situation,  most  of  them  for  periods  as  long  as 
mine  and  some  of  them  longer,  on  different  kinds  of  missions,  scien- 
tific on  the  one  hand  and  businesis  or  relief  and  political  on  the  other. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Bolshevik  program,  which  is  the  most 
definite  and  fundamental  iii  modern  times,  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
very  highest  moment. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  ocmimittee,  for 
the  courtesy  and  privilege  of  this  statement. 

Senator  King.  Col.  Robins,  just  a  question  or  two.  I  think  the 
committee  has  gone  rather  far  afield  in  this  investigation.  Really, 
the  technical  duty  rested  upon  the  committee,  in  investigating  this 
Bolshevik  situation,  of  inquiring  only  into  the  activities  of  the  Bol- 
shevik organization.  Whether  it  was  good  or  bad  was  inunaterial  in 
this  country,  and  generally  its  methods  of  propaganda,  and  my  judg- 
ment is  that  we  have  gone  rather  far.  afield  in  the  investigation.  Our 
duty  really  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bolshevik  organization  was 
conducting  a  propaganda  in  this  country,  and  incidentally  in  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  doctrine  and  principles  of 
that  organization.  Therefore  what  its  principles  are  or  were  was  not 
reallv  material,  as  submitted  by  the  resolution.  And  therefore, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  think  the  committee  should  pursue  the 
matter  any  further,  because  there  is  evidence,  it  is  obvious  in  the 
testimony,  including  your  own,  that  they  are  carrying  on  a  propa- 
ganda in  this  country  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  if  the  findings  of  the  committee  do  not  find 
in  relation  to  the  actual  facts  in  Russia  and  do  not  make  a  recom- 
mendation in  relation  to  Russia,  I  believe  that  would  be  an  exact 
distinction. 

Senator  Kino.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned — ^I  have  not  talked  with 
my  colleagues 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  no  jurisdiction. 

Senator  King  (continuing).  I  should  be  opposed  to  finding  any- 
thing about  conditions  in  Russia,  or  what  the  principles  of  the  Bol- 
shevik government  were  and  what  they  would  lead  to.  Our  findings, 
if  my  views  prevail,  will  be  limited  to  finding  as  to  the  activities  of 
the  BolsheviKi  to  spread  their  doctrines,  and  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  pass  upon  the  goodness  or  the  badness,  if  I  may  be  permitted  that 
expression,  of  their  peculiar  political  system. 

Mr.  Robins.  May  I  ask  another  question.  Senator?  If  that  is  the 
point  of  view,  why  was  it  that  Santera  Nuorteva,  who  I  understand  is 
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a  pro-Bolshevik,  head  of  the  Finnish  bureau  here,  who  has  had  more 
to  do  with  the  propagation  of  Bolshevik  ideas  in  this  country  than 
any  other  one  person  in  America,  if  I  am  correctly  advised — ^why  has 
he  not  been  called  before  the  committee? 

Senator  Kino.  I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  except  by  Miss 
Bryant.    I  do  not  know  him,  and  do  not  know  what  he  is  here  for. 

Sf  r.  Robins.  I  understand  he  has  a  bureau  in  New  York  and  is  en- 
gaged in  propaganda. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  been  testified  time  and  again  that  he  is. 
\       Senator  King.  Then  would  you  say  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  en- 
I   gaged  in  propaganda  here  as  well  as  in  other  countries? 
!       Mr.  Robins.  I  would  say  this,  that  there  are  individuals  in  America 
I    propagating  Bolshevik  ideas — in  fact,  every  I.  W.  W.  is  doing  that 
job  and  has  been  for  20  years — and  if  there  is  an  organized  propa- 
'    ganda  supported  by  money  from  Europe,  that  is  something  I  would 
like  to  know.    I  do  not  know  it  of  niy  own  knowledge.    I  have  heard 
it  charged  that  that  was  so  in  the  case  of  Nuorteva.    If  that  is  so  I 
would  like  to  know  it.    I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Kino.  But  he  was  here  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  And  is  carrj'ing  on  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  Bol- 
shevik ideas? 

Mr.  Robins.  Whether  he  was  doing  that,  or  whether  it  was  to  get 
recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  government — ^there  may  be  some  distinc- 
tionbetween  the  two — ^but  that  he  is  a  person  who  believes  in  its  rule, 
and  may  have  the  same  right  to  do  that  that  I  have  to  believe  against 
it.  But  he  was  engaged  in  a  definite  propaganda  here  in  this  country, 
and  probably  could  tell  you  more  about  it  than  any  other  person. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Humes  is  going  to  submit  to  this  committee 
a  number  of  documents,  iriany  of  them  from  this  man  you  speak  of. 
These  documents  will  be  in  the  record,  showing  that  the  propaganda 
is  going  on  to  a  great  extent. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  a  great  number  of  documents  which 
have  been  submitted  and  printed  in  this  country ;  and  I  want  to  say 
for  myself  that  all  I  have  cared  about  the  Russian  situation  was  to 
ascertain  what  the  creed  and  doctrine  of  this  Bolshevik  government 
was,  and  then  beyond  that  to  see  what  they  wei-e  doing  in  this  cpon- 
try.  , 

Now,  the  resolution  that  authorized  us  to  investigate  it  was  simply 
directed  to  their  operations  in  this  country — ^the  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda in  this  country.  There  were  a  number  of  these  socialists  who 
came  here  who  wanted  to  testify,  who  volunteered  and  insisted,  and 
they  injected  a  lot  of  stuS  about  the  Russian  situation.  They  came 
here  to  exhibit  their  own  knowledge  of  Russia  and  their  propaganda^ 
and  to  tell  us  about  the  situation,  or  rather  to  preach  in  favor  of  rec- 
ognizing that  government.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that«  but 
the  committee  let  them  come  and  testify.  I  do  not  think  we  forced 
you  to  come  in.    You  came  in  voluntarily,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  came  at  the  request  of  the  chairman.  I  was  asked 
by  a  gentleman,  who  said  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, whether  I  would  come  voluntarily  or  whether  I  would  hare  to 
be  required  to  come.    I  said,  "  I  will  come  volimtarily." 

Senator  Overman.  Just  as  you  have  done  this  afternoon  t 
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Mr.  BoBiNS.  Just  exactly ;  only  to-day  at  my  request  and  before  at 
yours. 

Senator  Overman.  Some  of  them  requested  that  you  be  called,  and 
I  told  them  I  would  be  glad  to  call  you,  and  I  told  them  to  ask  you 
if  ^ou  would  come  without  a  subpoena. 

Senator  King.  What  Senator  Nelson  has  said  is  my  understanding, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  will  be  no  finding  at  all  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  in  Russia,  or  whether  there  ought  to  have  been  recog- 
nition of  the  Bolshevik  government,  or  anything  of  that  nature  at  all. 
It  will  simply  be  a  finding  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment has  attempted  to  propagate  its  views  in  this  country.  That  is 
the  only  issue. 

Senator  Overman.  I  thought  we  ought  to  find  out  what  their  prin- 
ciples «re,  and  if  they  are  a  menace  to  us,  if  they  are  working  an 
injury  to  our  own  country,  the  propaganda  ought  to  be  stopped.  I 
thought  we  ought  to  know  what  their  principles  are  in  order  to  make 
some  recommendation  to  Congiess'as  to  future  legislation.  I  asked 
you  that  question,  and  you  said  you  thought  there  ought  to  be  some 
legislation. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  main  question  in  a  nutshell  is  this:  Are  their 
doctrines  and  propaganda  a  danger  and  a  menace  to  this  country? 
If  so,  how  can  we  counteract  them?  That  is  all  we  have  got  to  do. 
Now  I  have  listened  to  your  testimony,  and  I  do  not  see  any  real  con- 
flict between  you  and  Ambassador  Francis. 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  I  am  very  glad  that  that  is  so,  resting  on  the  record. 
Senators.  In  the  newspapers  it  was  made  a  definite  effort  to  appear 
that  the  ambassador  was  discrediting  me.  I  could  not  understand  it. 
I  did  not  know  why  it  was  possible.  Certain  persons  said  to  me, 
"  The  ambassador  is  going  to  discredit  you.''  I  said,  "  That  is  im- 
possible, because  there  is  nothing  to  discredit,"  and  I  went  back  to 
Chicago  with  a  perfect  freedom  of  conviction  as  to  our  understanding. 

Senator  Overman.  AVhen  you  read  the  record  in  this  case  you  will 
see  that  there  is  no  reflection  whatever  on  you. 

Mr.  KoBiNs.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that. 

Senator  Kino.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  There  are  a 
number  of  people  going  back  and  forth,  or  at  least  there  were  a 
year  or  more  ago  a  number  of  people  going  back  and  forth  to  Russia, 
who  were  engaged  in  propagating  Bolshevik  ideas. 

Mr.  EoBiNs.  I  do  not  Imow  as  to  that,  Senator.  You  see,  I  came 
out  in  June,  1918.  During  the  six  months  I  have  been  out  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  come  out  or  go  back. 

Senator  Kino.  There  were  a  number  of  persons  who  went  to  Russia 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Robins.  After  the  revolution? 

Senator  King.  After  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Robins.  A  great  number,  sir. 

Senator  King.  Some  testimony  here  indicates  that  one  week  800 
went  from  the  T'^nited  States  to  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  think  that  was  entirely  reasonable. 

Senator  King.  And  that  a  large  number  of  them  were  from  New 
York  and  were  Russian  nationals  who  had  been  living  in  the  United 
States  for  some  time,  and  that  they  participated  in  the  revolution 
and  became  followers  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  Would  your  observa- 
tion corroborate  that  view  ? 
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Mr.  Robins.  Oh,  as  to  a  great  many  of  them  I  should  sav  that  was 
true.  And  on  the  other  hand,  some  very  loyal  supporters  or  Kerenslqp^ 
were  men  who  were  emigrants  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  people  have  gone 
from  Bussia  to  other  countries,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other 
European  countries  and  our  own  country,  and  to  South  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  KoBiNS.  I  know  absolutely  in  relation  to  groups  of  men  going 
into  Germany  and  into  Austria.  I  was  told  of  one  group  that  was 
to  meet  on  a  certain  night,  and  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Edgar  G. 
Sisson,  of  the  American  Committee  on  Public  Information,  that  I 
could  probabl}'  use  some  money  in  forwarding  that  enterprise,  which 
was  in  his  judgment  and  in  my  judgment  sound,  and  he  gave  me 
the  right  to  use  75,000  rubles  in  helping  these  men  get  into  Gennany 
and  Austria ;  but  when  I  got  there  and  had  held  a  conference  with  theni, 
they  would  not  take  the  money,  but  said  they  were  going  there,  and 
discussed  the  enterprise.  They  had  men  there  who  were  business 
men  and  workingmen,  and  men  who  were  soldiers,  who  spoke  not 
only  the  German  language  but  Bohemian  and  various  other  lan- 
guages of  Austria,  to  go  in  there  and  spread  the  Bolshevik  formulas. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  of  people  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  are  now  sympathizers  with  Bolshevism,  and 
who  aro  seeking  to  spread  it  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  I  would  not  know  whether  they  were  spreading  it, 
but  there  are  some  people  here  who  are  Americans  who  are  sympa- 
thizing with  the  Bolshevik  formulas,  and  who  believe  Bolshevism  is 
the  best  way  out ;  that  it  is  a  wonderful  new  program,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Bolshevik  government 
has  sent  propagandists  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know,  only  by  hearsay.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
and  have  heard  it  stated. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Badek.  I  guess 
you  are  familiar  with  him? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  him  very  well.  He  is  in  Germany,  and  possi- 
bly in  prison  or  dead.  Radek  was  possibly  the  ablest  of  the  jour- 
nalists of  the  Bolshevik  group. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  ne  a  Russian  or  a  Grerman? 

Mr.  Robins.  An  Austrian. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  Hebrew  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  a  Hebrew.  He  is  an  Austrian  Gen- 
tile and  a  very  able  man. 

Senator  King.  He  prepared  many  of  the  proclamations  signed  by 
Lenine  and  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  and  wrote  a  great  many  of  the  documents  sent 
out  to  the  army  for  Austria  and  Germany. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  a  Finn  by  the  name  of  Nuortevaf 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  the  man  I  suggested  that  you  should  have  ap- 
pear before  you.    I  have  met  him  twice. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he? 

Mr.  Robins.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  intelligent  person  and  to  be 
thoroughly  committed  to  his  program. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  laiow  there  are  two  kinds  of  Finns — Swedish 
Finns  and  real  Finns. 
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Mr.  RoBiKs.  I  do  not  know  which  he  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Robins.  Santera  Nuorteva. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  Finnish  name. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  wise  in  those  matters. 

Senator  Kino.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment is  now  attempting  to  destroy  Poland,  and  perhaps  some  of 
those  other  governments  which  the  allies,  including  our  own  Gov- 
ernment inmliedly,  if  not  .openly,  must^juipport.  Do  you  under- 
stand that  they  are  doing  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  As  to  Poland,  I  followed  that  with  some  care  because 
the  Polish  situation  was  constantly  before  us,  and  my  understandings 
as  to  Poland  was  this,  that  tliere  are  two  groups  of  the  Polish  citi- 
zens, the  Pilsudsky's  group,  the  Socialist  group,  and  Paderewski's 
group  which  more  nearly  represents  the  bourgeois  class,  the  land- 
k)rds,  and  so  on. 
'  Senator  Kino.  You  know  they  are  working  together,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  that  there  is  a  claim  that  they  are,  but  there 
are  things  in  the  press  which  indicate  that  they  are  not,  and  thos3 
who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  can  well  understand  that  thero 
mifht  be  a  conflict  between  them. 

Senator  Kino.  You  understand  that  the  Bolsheviki,  in  line  with 
their  view,  are  attempting  to  disintegrate  or  destroy  the  incipient 
Polish  republic  and  subject  it  to  Bolshevik  control  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Put  it  this  way,  that  they  were  throwing  all  the  in- 
fluence they  had  on  the  side  of  Pilsudsky  and  against  Paderewski, 
and  that  would  mean  a  split  and  probably  civil  war. 

Senator  Kino.  And  that  they  are  going  to  give  military  aid  li 
necessary  in  order  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  formation  of  a  republic 
there  which  would  bo  supported  by  the  allies,  or  maintained  by  the 
allies? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  would  go.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  purpose  of  the  American  Government  in  the  Polish  situa- 
tion reaHy  is.  I  do  not  )aiew- what  the- purpose  of.  the^Amerioau 
(iovernment  in  the  Russian  situation  really  is.  I  have  tried  to  find 
out,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kino.  I  am  speaking  only  of  Poland.  Judging  from 
.  what  we  learn,  there  is  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  Polish  Republic, 
and  a  Jugo-Slav  Republic,  and  a  Czecho-Slav  Republic;  and  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  the  Bolshevists  are  trying  by 
propaganda  to  prevent  the  erection  of  these  independent  republics, 
and  to  subject  whatever  governments  may  be  organized  there  to  Bol- 
shevist control. 

Mr.  Robins.  This  is  the  thought  I  would  suggest.  The  Bolshe- 
vists will  try  to  have  what  they  call  an  economic  soviet  republic  as 
against  what  we  might  call  a  political  democratic  republic,  and  if 
they  find  that  in  Jugo-Slavia  after  awhile,  in  the  struggle  there,  there 
is  a  socialist  movement,  they  would  support  that  socialist  movement. 

Senator  King.  By  military  force? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  and  before  the  story  is  over  we  may  be  in  the 
position  of  having  to  decide  what  we  will  do  in  matters  of  that 
sort,  just  as  we  have  had  to  decide  about  a  very  similar  situation 
dov%n  in  Mexico.    If  I  understand  it  truly,  Carranza's  program  is 
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very  similar  to  the  Bolshevik  program,  and  I  believe  we  have  rec-. 
ognized  them. 

Senator  Kino.  I  differ  with  you  there,  but  I  do  not  care  to  be 
led  into  a  discussion  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Robins.  The  subject  is  broad  enough  as  it  is. 

Senator  Kino.  Yes;  1  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  con- 
ditions in  Mexico.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that 
the  propaganda  of  the  Bolsheviks  is  not  limited  to  mere  preachments, 
but  will  extend  to  military  operations,  as  I  understand  their  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Robins.  If  they  have  the  power.  They  believe  in  the  use  of 
force,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  people  who  believe  in  settling 
questions  by  the  ballot  are  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  is  because  the 
Bolsheviki  believe  in  force. 

Senator  Kino.  Then  when  they  withdrew  from  the  military  op- 
erations against  Germany  it  was  not  because  they  did  not  believe 
in  force? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  King.  They  are  willing  now  to  organize  armies,  and  are 
attempting  to  organize  armies  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  They  organized  resistance  to  Germany.  They  sent 
the  Red  Guard  out,  and  the  sailors — ^sent  them  out  against  the  Ger- 
mans— but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  totting  old  army,  that  fell 
back  as  soon  as  the  Germans  advanced.  They  fought  the  German 
advance,  and  the  White  Guard  advance  on  the  Finish  border.  They 
fought  the  Ukrainian  Rada  and  the  White  Guards.  But  they  had  a 
desperate  economic  situation  and  a  desperate  disorganization  of  th€> 
army  to  deal  with.  They  kept  saying,  "  We  have  got  to  fight  Ger- 
man militarism,  because  German  militarism  will  not  allow  us  to  live. 
As  soon  as  we  get  an  economic  reorganization,  as  soon  as  we  get  a* 
new  revolutionary  army,  then  we  can  fight  the  German  power,  but 
for  the  time  being  we  have  got  to  make  peace."  And  the  peace  of 
Breet-Litovsk  was  a  peace  of  Tilsit — ^was  a  peace  of  preparation. 
That  was  the  program. 

Senator  King.  My  point  is  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  carry 
on  their  propaganda  not  only  by  preachment  but  bv  force. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.  So  far  as  I  understand  their  belief,  they  believe 
in  self-determination ;  that  any  group  has  the  right  to  determine  its 
own  government.  Now  any  revolutionary  socialist  government 
would  receive  support  from  Russia,  in  the  desire  that  there  should 
be  a  world-wide  revolution.  I  do  not  believe  the  soviet  govern- 
ment of  Russia  would  send  troops,  if  it  had  troops  to  send,  into 
another  country,  unless  there  was  a  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
workers  and  peasants  of  that  country. 

Senator  King.  We  know  that  they  sient  Radek  with  millions  of 
rubles  into  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  a  revolution 
there. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  at  a  time  when  there  were  already  absolute 
soviet  groups  organized ;  and  probably  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxem- 
bourg and  others  called  on  their  Russian  comrades,  and  the}'  went 
over  there. 

Senator  Kino.  You  know  that  in  Germany  they  had  an  election, 
and  from  all  reports  it  was  a  fair  election.  The  women  participated. 
Everi^body  over  20  years  of  age,  men  and  women,  participated  in 
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that  election,  and  we  have  received  from,  time  to  time  without  any 
contradiction  the  returns  of  that  election,  which  show  that  the 
Spartacides  received  a  very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  legal  vote, 
but  notwithstanding  that  fact  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg 
and  the  Spartacides  precipitated  a  revolution,  and  the  Bolshevists 
were  perfectly  willing  to  aid  them  in  overturning  the  government 
that  had  been  established  by  a  majority,  and  which  represented,  so 
far  as  the  ballot  could  express  their  views,  the  wish  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  fioBiNs.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Kino.  And  they  would  be  willing  to  send  troops  into 
England  or  France  or  into  our  country  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 

Mr.  EoBiNs.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  revolutionary  group  in 
any  of  those  countries. 

Senator  Kino.  No  matter  how  insignificant  that  revolutionary 
group  was. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  judgment.  In  general  I 
would  say  that  is  sound. 

Senator  King.  So  that  their  purpose  is  to  foment  revolution  and: 
destroy  governments,  for  the  purposes  of  propagating  their  views 
and  their  peculiar  theories,  ana  they  believe  in  international  revolu- 
tion and  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say  this.  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  implied  from  my  silence  when  we  were  discussing 
the  scope  of  this  investigation  awhile  ago  that  I  assent  to  all  that  has 
been  said  by  members  of  the  committee.  I  think  it  entirely  relevant 
to  this  investigation  that  we  should  have  gone  into  the  conditions  in 
Russia,  for  we  found  there  the  source,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  of 
Bolshevism,  and  we  can  not  understand  Bolshevism  in  this  country 
until  we  understand  its  workings  in  Russia,  the  intentions  and 
motives  of  its  leaders  there,  and  the  excesses  and  atrocities  committed 
by  Bolshevism  there;  and  I  think  this  investigation  has  proven  to  be 
most  profitable  from  that  standpoint.  We  know  what  Bolshevism  is 
there,  and  we  know  what  a  menace  it  is  to  the  world  by  knowing  what 
it  is  there  as  described  by  various  witnesses.  Col.  Robins  among  them, 
and  we  should- prize  his  testimony  for  the  information  it  gives  us  in 
regard  to  conditions  in  Russia. 

Senator  King.  I  suppose,  though,  technically  speaking,  in  our 
findings  we  will  be  limited  by  the  resolution. 

Senator  Sterling.  We  may  be  limited  to  finding  what  conditions 
are  in  this  country,  but  in  our  report  I  think  we  would  be  authorized 
to  discuss  Bolshevism  as  it  exists  in  Russia,  as  a  justification  for  our 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  made  the  suggestion,  because 
it  had  gone  that  far  afield,  and  having  done  so  it  ought  to  cover 
those  witnesses  who  would  give  you  the  largest  information  upon  it — 
creditable  witnesses. 

Senator  King.  My  view  was  that  we  were  limited  to  the  purposes 
declared  in  the  resolution,  and  I  still  think  that  any  findings  we 
might  make  would  be  limited  to  those  that  were  indicated  by  the 
resolution;  and  yet  that  is  a  matter  about  which  I  have  no  very 
strong  convictions. 

Senator  Overman.  We  can  state  conditions  and  findings  separately. 

Senator  King.  But  that  is  not  a  matter  that  is  material  for  the 
record. 
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Senator  Nezjson.  It  seems,  Mr.  Kobins,  that  all  the  witnesses  you 
suggest  calling  would  testify  with  reference  to  the  oj^rations  of  the 
Red  Crosa 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir.  There  is  Prof.  Emery,  a  most  intelligent 
man,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tariff  commission,  and  who  is  a 
university  man 

Senator  Overman.  He  was  captured  over  there. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  he  was  in  the  German  camp  and  saw  the  spread 
of  Bolshevism  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  statement  of  Col. 
Vladimir  S.  Hurban  has  been  put  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Robins  ought  to 
be  called  to  that.  Then  if  he  desires  to  make  any  reply,  it  can  be 
put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  read  his  statement,  and  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  upon  it. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  adjourn,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 

^Whereupon J  at  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 

(The  following  letter  and  accompanying  statement  were  ordered 
to  be  inserted  in  the  record :) 

Hotel  Majestic, 
New  York,  March  10, 1919, 

Hod.  Lee  S.  Ovebm an, 

Member  United  States  Senate^  WMhington,  D,  C. 

My  Deab  Senatob  Ovebhan:  I  take  pleasure  In  sending  you  herewith  an 
article  of  mine  about  the  Gzecho-Slovaks  in  Russlai  which  I  have  written  with 
reference  to  the  recent  testimony  of  Col.  Raymond  Robins  before  the  Senate 
Committee. 
Trusting  that  this  article  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Catherine  Bbeshkovskt. 


The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Russia. 
[By  Catherine  Breshkoysky.] 

With  so  many  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  afloat  now  about  conditions 
In  Russia,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reply  to  every  false  assertion  or  testimony. 
Yet  there  are  matters  of  such  great  consequence,  questions  so  pregnant  with 
meaning  that  it  would  be  a  crime  not  to  give  the  world  a  true  exposition  of  the 
actual  facts.  Among  many  other  calumnies  regarding  conditions  in  Russia, 
one  of  the  most  revolting  is  the  recent  testimony  of  Colonel  Raymond  Robins 
before  the  Senate  Committee  in  the  matter  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  their  stay  in 
Russia  and  their  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  events  referred  to  occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1918,  when  the  remnant  of 
this  brave  and  honorable  Army,  who  for  three  years  had  fought  against  Ger- 
many together  w^ith  our  Russian  troops,  decided — after  the  treacherous  peace 
arranged  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky  at  Brest-Litovsk  was  signed — to  go  to  France 
and  continue  the  war  for  the  freedom  of  all  the  democracies  of  the  world,  ami 
their  own  as  well.  As  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  cross  the  former  Russian 
front  because  of  the  German  troops,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  decided  to  go  to  the 
east,  through  all  Russia  and  Siberia,  to  reach  Vladivostok  and  from  there  to  sail 
to  France, — a  journey  of  many  thou.sands  of  miles  by  land  and  water.  As 
for  myself — I  was  at  this  time  hidden  in  Moscow  and  through  ray  many  friends 
could  get  news  from  some  provinces  along  the  Volga  River,  where  small  detach- 
ments of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  api)eared  by  anil  by,  part  on  foot  and  part 
by  rail,  all  armed  and  even  with  some  artillery.    Then  I  began  to  get  letters 
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from  many  peasants  asking  me  who  those  mysterious  troops  were  and  what 
their  intentions  were.  To  these  questions  they  added  that  this  strange  Army 
was  a  well-behaved  one,  never  harming  anyone  and  paying  regularly  for  all  tht^ 
provisions  obtained  along  their  route. 

Soon  afterwards  we  read  in  the  papers  that  detachments  of  Ozecho-SIovaks, 
armed  and  in  go<xl  order,  dotted  the  long  way  from  the  Volga  to  Kastern  Siberia. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  be  transported  and  fed  in  one  large  body,  they  had  dis- 
fH>lved  themselves  into  many  groups  and  were  continuing  on  their  way.  In  the 
meantime  Moscow  was  ruled  by  the  Kaiser's  Ambassador,  Count  Mirbach,  who 
ruled  all  the  Bolshevist  provinces  and  whose  obedient  servants  were  Lenine 
and  Trotzky.  In  keeping  with  their  purpose  to  cheat  the  Russian  people,  these 
two  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki  let  it  be  known  secretly  that  they  would  begin  a 
new  war  against  the  Kaiser,  "  who  has  not  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  peace,"  and 
they  even  started  a  sham  mobilization  to  undertake  a  *'  crusade  against  the 
oppressors  of  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  people,"  as  Trotzky  expressed  himself. 

After  two  weeks  of  such  proclamations*  Lenine  published  another  one  in 
which  he  said  that,  acknowledging  the  situation,  he  understands  that  it  would 
he  foolishness  to  continue  a  war  that  would  check  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  therefwe  he  asserts  that  "  peace  with  Germany  mpst  be  concluded,- 
whatever  the  terms  may  be."  So,  Mlrbach,  smiling  at  all  the  comedies  of  his 
Bolshevist  assistants,  ordered  them  to  disarm  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  were 
moving  to  the  east,  and  to  check  their  march. 

It  was  in  May  of  1918  that  some  officers  were  sent  by  the  Bojshevikl  to  Siberia 
to  order  these  brave  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Some  arms  were  given  up 
by  the  small  detachments  near  Novo-Nlkolayevsk,  hut  about  half  was  retaine<l 
by  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  These  happenings  were  reported  In  the  Moscow  papers 
without  any  comment,  but  intelligent 'i)eople  began  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  It  was  clear  that  behind  the  Bol- 
shevist policy  to  disarm  any  force  fighting  the  Germans  in  Russia,  stood  Count 
von  Mlrbach. 

And  very  soon  afterwards  we  read  again  that  some  more  officers  and  Red 
Guards  had  been  sent  to  Siberia  for  tlie  same  purpose.  But  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
understood  that  it  meant  death  for  them  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Red 
Guards,  who  already  counted  among  their  number  many  thousands  of  German 
and  Magyar  prisoners,  equipped  and  armed  at  the  command  of  Moscow.  In- 
stead of  surrendering,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  turned  to  the  west,  and  their  first 
deed  was  to  turn  the  Red  Guards  out  of  the  town  of  Novo-Nikolayevsk.  The 
Joy  of  the  Inhabitants  was  Intense. 

The  first  of  July,  I  left  Moscow  secretly  with  a  young  friend,  a  member  of  our 
Party,  and  proceeded  to  the  East,  where  I  hoped  to  encounter  friends  and  parti- 
sans able  to  organize  a  truly  democratic  government  for  all  Russia.  Crossing  the 
Ural  Mountains,  making  a  detour  to  avoid  the  front,  stopping  In  the  villages  to 
change  horses  and  get  some  rest,  on  all  sides  we  heard  the  same  lamentations  of 
the  peasants  about  the  looting  and  violence  of  the  Red  Guards  and  about  the 
peasants*  ^vishes  to  get  aid  from  somebody.  "There  are  people,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, good  people,"  I  heard  from  the  peasants.  "  Why  do  they  not  come  here 
to  turn  out  these  brigands ! "  And  the  nearer  we  approached  Siberia,  the  louder 
were  the  complaints  of  the  people  and  the  more  eager  the  desire  to  have  these 
brave  soldiers  with  them. 

Tumen,  an  Important  trading  center,  was  full  of  Bolsheviki  when  we  entered 
it.  Tlie.se  brigands  were  turning  the  people  mad  with  despair  and  fear  of  their 
violence  and  robbery,  takiilg  from  every  .family  everything  possible  and  empty- 
ing all  the  shops  and  stores  to  send  the  goods  to  Ekaterinburg.  It  was  just  the 
moment  when  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  having  turned  the  Bolsheviki  out  of  Omsk, 
Tobolsk  and  the  villages  on  the  way,  were  approaching  Tumen  and  were  expected 
from  day  to  day  by  the  tortured  inhabitants. 

The  Bolshevist  party  has  opened  Its  ranks  not  only  to  criminals,  but  also  to 
many  psychologically  abnormal,  almost  insane  elements.  Given  the  privilege  of 
choosing  their  functions,  these  elements  had  every  opportunity  to  satisfy  their 
cruel  Instincts.  So,  In  Tumen,  there  was  a  Bolshevist  inspector  of  the  prison,  a 
ferocious  monster  who  tortured  the  prisoners  arrested  by  the  Bolsheviki  so 
incessantly  that  some  went  absolutely  mad,  some  dleil  from  their  tortures  and 
some  were  buried  under  the  stones  and  rocks  before  they  were  dead. 

Having  friends  all  over  Russia,  I  was  concealed  by  several  doctors  In  a 
hospital  for  some  time,  until  we  should  find  it  possible  to  leave  Tumen  safely. 
Then  one  morning  shouts  were  heard  throughout  the  hospital :  "  They  are  com- 
ing!   They  are  coming!"    And  they  came.  Colonel  (now  General)   Sorovoy, 
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with  his  gallant  Ozecho-SIovaks,  and  a  Russian  general  with  some  Rui^ian 
troops.  It  was  a  thanltsgiring  day !  Not  only  the  town,  but  all  the  surrounding 
villages  were  represented  here  with  thousands  of  people  praying,  cheering  and 
crying  with  joy  like  children.  The  municipality,  the  schools,  the  churches, — 
all  the  organizations  sent  their  delegates  to  Invite  the  saviours  to  the  common 
feast.  Many  of  the  women  came  dressed  In  mourning;  some  of  the  mothers 
.of  the  victims  of  the  Bolshevist  terror  had  to  be  supported,  for  they  could  not 
walk  by  themselves. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  and  came  In  close  touch  with 
the  Czecho-Slovak  officers  and  men.  They  were  admired  by  all  of  us,  not  only 
for  their  gallant  appearance,  but  they  were  also  highly  esteemed  as  brave 
warriors,  most  perfect  gentlemen  and  splendid  citizens. 

After  this  memorable  day  I  always  had  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
Czecho-Slovak  soldiers  and  officers.  I  was  Interested  In  their  political  aspira- 
tion;^, and  everywhere  and  In  all  circumstances  I  found  them  the  same:  noble, 
unselfish,  strong  In  their  duties  and  faith.  In  Omsk  I  was  proclaimed  by  the 
>Ozecho-Slovaks  the  "  grandmother  "  of  their  troops  In  Russia.  There,  as  well 
as  In  Ekaterinburg,  In  Chellabinsk,  in  Ufa,  In  Samara,  In  all  these  places,  I 
always  found  them  fine  men,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  the  Russians. 

Yes,  they  were  admired  especially  for  their  humanity,  their  sense  of  honor 
and  bravery.  While  Col.  Robins  tell  his  stories  about  the  Czecho-Slovak 
"  atrocities,"  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  against  them,  never  a  deroga- 
tory remark,  even  by  those  who  envied  their  valour,  their  constant  and  unfailing 
success.  All  intelligent  Russians  are  proud  to  have  them  as  brothers  In  the 
Slavonic  race ;  all  our  simple  people  love  them  for  their  readiness  to  sympathetiL- 
cally  aid  every  suffering  human  being. 

It  Is  natural  that  such  excellent  people,*  such  examples  of  bravery  and  honor, 
are  hated  by  the  Bolshevlkl  and  their  supporters,  who  are  In  character  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  blessed  Czecho-Slovak  people. 

******** 

(The  following  note,  submitted  by  Mr.  Humes  at  the  time  of  hand- 
ing in  the  exhibits  next  appearing  hereafter,  explains  the  source :) 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  propaganda  now  being  carried  on  In  the 
United  States  can  be  readily  ascertained  from  the  literature  and  newspapers 
published  by  the  several  so-called  radical  groups  and  by  them  circulated  among 
their  own  followers  and  the  elements  of  the  population  whose  support  they  are 
seeking,  and  the  following  excerpts,  extracts,  and  articles  from  various  publi- 
cations, books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  are  presented  as  a  clear  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  propaganda  now  being  carried  on  and  as  typical  of  the 
character  of  the  activities  of  the  several  so-called  radical  groups : 

Extracts  from  Pamphlet  Entitled  "  Sabotage,"  by  Emile  Pouget. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

What  then.  Is  Sabotage?    Sabotage  Is : 

A.  Any  conscious  and  wilful  act  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  workers  intended 
to  slacken  and  reduce  the  output  of  production  in  the  Industrial  field,  or  to 
restrict  trade  and  reduce  the  profits  in  the  commercial  field,  in  order  to  secure 
t^om  their  employers  better  conditions  or  to  enforce  those  promised  or  maintain 
those  already  prevailing,  when  no  other  way  of  redress  is  open. 

B.  Any  skillful  operation  on  the  machinery  of  production  intended  not  to 
destroy  it  or  permanently  render  it  defective,  but  only  to  temporarily  disable  It 
and  to  put  It  out  of  running  condition  in  order  to  make  impossible  the  work  of 
scabs  and  thus  to  secure  the  complete  and  real  stoppage  of  work  during  a 
strike. 

Whether  you  agree  or  not,  Sabotage  Is  this  and  nothing  but  this.  It  Is  not 
destructive.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  violence,  neither  to  life  nor  to  property. 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  chloroforming  of  the  organism  of  production, 
the  "  knock-out  drops  "  to  put  to  sleep  and  out  of  harm's  way  the  ogres  of  steel 
and  fire  that  watch  and  multiply  the  treasures  of  King  Capital. 

******* 

This  booklet  is  not  written  for  capitalists  nor  for  the  upholders  of  the  capi- 
talist system,  therefore  It  does  not  purpose  to  justify  or  excuse  Sabotage  before 
the  capitalist  mind  and  morals. 

Its  avowed  aim  Is  to  explain  and  expound  Sabotage  to  the  working  class, 
.especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  Is  revolutionary  In  aim  If  not  in  method,  and 
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as  this,  ever-growing  fraction  of  the  proletariat  has  a  special  mentality  and 
hence  a  special  morality  of  Its  own,  this  Introduction  purports  to  prove  that 
Sabotage  Is  fully  In  accordance  with  the  same. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  Sabotage  under  its  two  asi)ects,  first  as  a  personal 
relaxation  of  work  when  wages  and  conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  and  next 
as  a  mischievous  tampering  with  machinery  to  secure  its  complete  immobiliza- 
tion during  a  strike.  It  must  be  said  with  especial  emphasis  that  Sabotage  is 
not  and  must  not  be  made  a  systematic  hampering  of  production,  that  it  is  not 
meant  as  a  perpetual  clogging  of  the  workings  of  industry,  but  that  it  Is  a  simple 
expedient  of  war,  to  be  used  only  In  time  of  actual  warfare  with  sobriety  and 
moderation,  and  to  be  laid  by  when  the  truce  intervenes.  Its  own  limitations 
will  be  self-evident  after  this  book  has  been  read,  and  need  not  be  explained 
here. 

******* 

Well,  now,  for  argiiment's  sake,  why  shouldn't  you  admire  a  striker  who 
went  as  scab,  say,  to  work  in  the  subway,  and  then  by  putting  a  red  lantern 
in  the  wrong  place  (or  rather  in  the  right  place)  disarranges  and  demoralizes 
the  whole  system?  If  a  single,  humble  red  lantern  can  stop  an  express  train 
and  all  the  trains  coming  behind  it,  and  thus  tie  up  the  whole  traffic  for  hours, 
isn't  the  man  who  does  this  as  much  of  a  benefactor  to  his  striking  brothers 
as  the  soldier  mentioned  above  to  his  army?  Surely  this  is  "ethically  justi- 
fiable" even  before  the  Capitalist  morality,  if  you  only  admit  that  there  is  a 
state  of  belligerency  between  the  working  class  and  the  capitalist  class. 

Saboteurs  are  the  ^clalreurs.  the  scouts  of  the  class  struggle,  they  are  the 
"  sentinelles  perdues"  at  the  outposts,   the  spies  in   the  enemy's  own  ranks. 
They  can  be  executed  If  they  are  caught  (and  this  is  almost  impossible),  but 
they,  cannot  be  disgraced,  for  the  enemy  liimself,  if  It  be  gallant  and  brave,, 
must  honor  and  respect  bravery  and  daring. 

Now  that. the  bosses  have  succee<led  in  dealing  an  almost  mortal  blow  to  the 
boycott,  now  that  picket  duty  is  practically  outlawed,  free  speech  throttled,  free 
assemblage  prohibited,  and  injunctions  against  labor  are  becoming  epidemic; 
Sabotage,  this  dark,  invincible,  terrible  I>amocles*  sword  that  hangs  over  the 
head  of  the  master  class,  will  replace  all  the  confiscated  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion of  the  army  of  ^he  toilers.  And  It  will  win.  for  it  is  the  most  redoubtable 
of  all,  except  the  general  strike.  In  vain  may  the  bosses  get  an  Injunction 
against  the  strikers'  funds — Sabotage  will  get  a  more  powerful  one  against 
their  machinery.  In  vain  may  they  Invoke  old  laws  and  make  new  ones  against 
it — they  will  never  discover  it,  never  track  it  to  its  lair,  never  run  it  to  the 
ground,  for  no  laws  will  ever  make  a  crime  of  the  "clumsiness  and  lack  of 
skill  "  of  a  "  scab  "  who  bungles  his  work  or  "  puts  on  the  bum  "  a  machine  he 
*^  does  not  know  how  to  run." 

There  can  be  no  injunction  against  It.  No  polk*eman's  club.  No  rifle  diet. 
No  prison  bars.  It  cannot  be  starved  into  submission.  It  cannot  be  discharged. 
It  cannot  be  blacklisted.  It  is  present  everywhere  and  everywhere  invisible, 
like  the  airship  that  soars  high  above  the  clouds  in  the  dead  of  night,  beyond 
the  reaoh  of  the  cannon  and  the  searchliglit,  and  drops  the  deadliest  bombs  into 
the  enemy's  own  encampment. 

Sabotage  is  the  r»io«<t  formidable  weapon  of  economic  warfare,  which  will 
eventually  open  to  the  workers  the  gre-it  iron  gate  of  capitalist  exploitation 
and  lead  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  Into  tho  free  land  of  the  future. 

Arturo  M.  (tIOVANNITTI. 

Essex  Co.  Jail,  Lawrenck.  Mass.,  Auguftt,  1012. 


Sabotage. 

ORIGIN  of  sabotage — ITS  EARLY  APPEARANCE— BAT^. AC  ON  SABOTAGE — ^THE  ENGLISH 
"  GO  CANNY  " — ^BAD  WAGES,  BAD  WORK — NEW  HORIZONS — PANIC  AMONGST  THE 
BOSSES — AN  IMPRESSING  DECLARATION — AN  EPOCH-MAKING  DISCUSSION  AT  THE 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  C.  C.  T. — TRIUMPHANT  ENTRANCE  OF  SABOTAGE  IN  FRANCE. 

Up  to  fifteen  years  ago  the  term  Sabotage  was  nothing  but  a  slang  word,  not 
meaning  "to  make  wooden  shoes"  as  It  may  be  imagined  but,  in  a  figurative 
way,  to  work  clumsily  as  If  by  sabot  *  blows. 

>  Sabot  means  a  wooden  shoe. 
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Since  then  the  word  was  transformed  Into  a  new  form  of  social  warfare  and 
ihe  Congress  of  Toulonse  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor  In  1897  re- 
ceived at  last  its  syndlcal  baptism.  The  new  term  was  not  at  first  accepted  by 
the  working  class  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm — some  even  saw  It  with  mis- 
trust, reproaching  it  not  only  for  Its  humble  origin  but  also  its  Immorality. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  these  prejudices  which  seemed  almost  hostilities. 
Sabotage  went  steadily  on  its  way  around  the  world.  It  has  now  the  full  sym- 
pathy of  the  workers. 

*  *  *  *  *  «  * 

The  bourgeoisie,  of  course,  has  felt  Itself  struck  at  heart  by  Sabotage — that 
is,  struck  In  its  pocketbook.  And  yet — ^be  It  said  without  offensive  Intention — 
the  good  old  lady  must  resign  herself  and  get  used  to  living  in  the  constant 
company  of  Sabotage.  Indeed  it  would  be  wise  for  her  to  make  the  best  of 
what  she  cannot  prevent  or  suppress.  As  she  must  familiarize  herself  with  the 
thought  of  her  end  (nt  least  as  n  ruling  and  owning  class),  so  it  were  well  for 
her  to  familiarize  herself  with  Sabotage,  which  has  nowadays  deep  and  Inde- 
structible roots.  Harpooned  to  the  sides  of  capitalistic  society  it  shall  tear 
and  bleed  it  until  the  shark  turns  the  final  somersault. 

It  Is  already,  and  shall  continually  become  more  so — worse  than  a  pestlfer* 
ous  epidemic — worse.  Indeed,  than  any  terrible  contagious  disease.  It  shall 
become  to  the  body  social  of  capitalism  more  dangerous  and  Incurable  than 
cancer  and  syphilis  are  to  the  human  body.  Naturally  all  this  is  quite  a  bore 
for  this  scoundrelly  society — but  It  is  Inevitable  and  fatal. 

It  does  not  require  to  be  a  greut  pi"oi)het  to  prcnlict  that  the  more  we  progress, 
the  more  we  shall  Sabot. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  « 

The  most  important  part  of  a  strike,  therefore,  prece<les  the  strike  itself  and 
consists  in  reducing  to  a  powerless  condition  the  working  instruments.  It  is 
the  A  B  C  of  economic  warfare. 

It  is  only  then  that  the  game  between  masters  and  workers  is  straight  and 
fair,  as  it  is  clear  that  only  then  the  complete  cessation  of  work  becomes  real 
and  produces  the  designed  results,  1.  e.,  the  complete  arrest  of  labor  activity 
within  the  capitalist  shop. 

Is  a  strike  contemplated  by  the  most  indispensable  workers — those  of  the 
alimentary  trades?  A  quart  of  kerosene  or  other  greasy  and  malodorous  mat- 
ter poured  or  smeared  on  the  level  of  an  oven  *  *  ♦  and  welcome  the  scabs 
and  scabby  soldiers  who  come  to  bake  the  bread!  The  bread  will  be  uneatable 
because  the  stones  will  give  the  broad  for  at  least  a  month  the  foul  odor  of 
the  substance  they  have  absorbed.     Results:  A  useless  oven. 

Is  a  strike  coming  In  the  iron,  steel,  copper  or  any  other  mineral  Industry? 

A  little  sand  or  emery  powder  in  the  gear  of  those  machines  which  like  fabu- 
lous monsters  mark  the  exploitation  of  the  workers,  and  they  will  become 
palsied  and  useless. 

The  iron  ogre  will  become  as  helpless  as  a  nursling  and  with  It  the  scab. 

*  *  *  *  4i  *  4t 

A.  Itenault,  a  clerk  in  the  Western  Railroad,  has  touched  on  the  same  argu- 
ment in  his  volume  "  Syndicalism  In  the  Railroads,"  an  argument  which  cost 
him  his  position  at  a  trial  In  which  the  commission  acted  as  a  court  martial. 
"To  bo  sure  of  success,"  exi)laine<l  Renault,  "in  case  that  all  railroad  workers 
do  not  quit  their  work  at  once — ^^it  is  indispensable  that  a  stratagem  of  which 
it  is  useless  to  give  here  the  definition  be  instantaneously  and  sinmltaneously 
applied  In  all  important  centers  as  soon  as  the  strike  Is  declared. 

For  this  it  woidd  be  necessary  that  i)ickets  of  comrades  determined  to  prevent 
at  any  cost  the  circulation  of  trains  be  posted  in  every  Important  center  and 
locality.  It  would  be  well  to  choose  those  workers  amongst  the  most  skilled 
and  experienced,  such  as  could  find  the  weak  points  offhand  without  commit- 
ting acts  of  stupid  destruction,  who  by  their  open-eyed,  cautious  and  intelligent 
action  as  well  as  energetic  and  efficacious  skill,  would  by  a  single  stroke  disable 
and  render  useless  for  some  days  the  material  necessary  to  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  the  service  and  the  movement  of  the  trains.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this 
seriously.    It  is  well  to  reckon  beforehand  with  the  scabs  and  the  military. 

This  tactic  which  consists  in  reinforcing  with  the  strike  of  the  machinery  the 
strike  of  the  arms  would  appear  low  and  mean — but  it  is  not  so. 

The  class  conscious  tollers  well  know  that  they  are  but  a  minority  and-  the> 
fear  that  their  comrades  have  not  the  grit  and  energy  to  resist  to  the  end. 
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Therefore,  in  order  to  check  desertion  and  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the  mass,  they 
burn  the  bridges  behind  them. 

This  result  is  obtained  by  taking  away  from  the  too  submissive  workers  the 
instrument  of  their  labor — that  is  to  say  by  paralyzing  the  machine  which  made 
their  efforts  fruitful  and  remunerative. 

*  *  *  *  «  «  '      * 

If  the  workers  disable  the  machines  it  is  neither  for  a  whim  nor  for  dilet- 
tantism or  evil  mind  but  solely  in  obedience  to  an  Imperious  necessity.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  many  workers  in  the  majority  of  strikes  it  is 
a  goeetlon  of  life  and  death.  If  they  do  not  paralyze  the  machines  they  surely 
go  on  to  unavoidable  defeat,  to  the  wreck  of  all  their  hopes.  On  the  other 
hand  by  applying  sabotage  the  workers  will  surely  call  upon  them  the  curses 
and  insults  of  the  bourgeoisie — ^but  will  also  insure  to  themselves  many  great 
probabilities  of  succes.s. 

******* 

The  workers*  sabotage  Is  Inspired  by  generous  and  altruistic  principles.  It  Is 
a  shield  of  defense  and  protection  against  the  usuries  and  vexations  of  the 
bosses;  it  is  the  weapon  of  the  disinherited  who,  whilst  he  struggles  for  his 
family's  existence  and  his  own,  aims  also  to  better  the  social  conditions  of  his 
class  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  exploitation  that  strangles  and  crushes  it.  It 
is  the  ferment  of  a  better  life. 

KXTBACTS  FBOM  PAMPHLET  ENTITLED  "  SABOTAGE  "  BY  ELIZABETH  GUBLET  PLYNN. 

ITS  NECESSITY  IN  THE  CLASS  WAB. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  Justify  sabotage  on  any  moral  ground.  If  the 
workers  consider  that  sabotage  is  necessary,  that  In  Itself  makes  sabotage 
moral.  Its  necessity  is  its  excuse  for  existence.  And  for  us  to  discuss  the 
morality  of  sabotage  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  discuss  the  morality  of  the 
strike  or  the  morality  of  the  class  struggle  Itself.  In  order  to  understand 
sabotage  or  to  accept  It  at  all  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  concept  of  the  clasd 
struggle.  If  you  believe  that  between  the  workers  on  the  one  side  and  their 
employers  on  the  other  there  Is  i)eace,  there  is  harmony  such  as  exists  between 
brothers,  and  that  consequently  whatever  strikes  and  lockouts  occur  are  simply 
family  squabbles;  if  you  believe  that  a  point  can  be  reached  whereby  the  em- 
ployer can  get  enough  and  the  worker  can  get  enough,  a  point  of  amicable 
adjustment  of  Industrial  warfare  and  economic  distribution,  then  there  is  no 
Justification  and  no  explanation  of  sabotage  Intelligible  to  you.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Sabotage  is  to  this  class  /Struggle  what  the  guerrilla  warfare  is  to  the  battle. 
The  strike  Is  the  open  battle  of  the  class  struggle,  sabotage  is  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare, the  day-by-day  warfare  between  two  opposing  classes. 

GENEBAL  FOBMS   OF   SABOTAGE. 

Sabotage  was  adopted  by  the  General  Federation  of  Labor  of  France  in  1897 
as  a  recognized  weapon  In  their  method  of  conducting  fights  on  their  employers. 
But  sabotage  as  an  instinctive  def^tse  -existed  long  before  It  was  ever  officially 
recognized  by  any  labor  organization.  Sabotage  means  primarily:  the  ioithr 
drawal  of  efficiency.  Sabotage  means  either  to  slacken  up  and  interfere  with 
the  quantity,  or  to  botch  In  your  skill  and  Interfere  with  the  quality,  of  capitalist 
production  or  to  give  poor  service.  It  is  something  that  Is  fought  out  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  shop.  Sabotage  Is  not  physical  violence,  sabotage  Is  an  Internal 
Industrial  process.  And  these  three  forms  of  sabotage — to  affect  the  quality, 
the  quantity  and  the  service  are  aimed  at  affecting  the  profit  of  the  employer. 
Sabotage  Is  a  means  of  striking  at  the  employer's  profit  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
him  Into  granting  certain  conditions,  even  as  workingmen  strike  for  the  same 
purpose  of  coercing  him.    It  is  simply  another  form  of  coercion. 

*  ****** 

Working-class  sabotage  Is  aimed  directly  at  "  the  boss  "  and  at  his  profits,  in 
the  belief  that  that  is  the  solar  plexus  of  the  employer,  that  is  his  heart,  his 
religion,  his  sentiment,  his  patriotism.  Everything  is  centered  in  his  pocket 
book,  and  if  you  strike  that  you  are  striking  at  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  his 
entire  moral  and  economic  system. 
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BOTD'S  ADVICE  TO  SILK  MUX  SLAVES. 

So  It  is  With  the  quality.  Take  the  case  of  Frederic  Sumner  Boyd,  in  which 
we  should  all  be  deeply  interested  because  It  is  evident  Frederic  Sumner  Boyd 
is  to  be  made  "  the  goat "  by  the  autliorities  in  New  Jersey.  That  is  to  say. 
they  waht  blood,  they  want  one  victim.  If  they  can't  get  anybody  else,  they 
are  determined  they  are  going  to  get  Boyd,  in  order  to  serve  a  two-fold  purposi^ 
to  cow  the  workers  of  Paterson,  as  they  believe  they  can,  and  to  put  this  thing, 
sabotage,  into  the  statues,  to  make  it  an  illegal  thing  to  advocate  or  to  practice. 
Boyd  said. this:  "  If  you  go  back  to  work  and  you  find  scabs  working  alongside 
of  you,  you  should  put  a  little  bit  vinegar  on  the  reed  of  the  loom  in  order  to 
prevent  its  operation."  They  have  arrested  him  under  the  statute  forbiddii^ 
the  advocacy  of  the  destruction  of  property.  He  advised  the  dyers  to  go  Into 
the  dye  houses  and  to  use  certain  chemicals  in  the  dyeing  of  the  silk  that  would 
tend  to  make  that  silk  unweavable. 

*  *****  41 

Sabotage  is  for  the  workingman  an  absolute  necessity.  Therefor  it  is  almost 
useless  to  argue  about  its  effectiveness. 

When  a  man  uses  Siibotage  he  is  usually  iutendiug  to  benefit  the  whole; 
doing  an  individual  thing  but  dicing  it  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  others 
together.  And  it  requires  courage.  It  requires  individuality.  It  creates  in 
that  working  man  some  self-respect  for  and  self-reliance  upon  himself  as  a 
producer.  I  contend  that  sabotage  instead  of  being  sneaking  and  cowardly  is 
a  courageous  thing,  is  an  open  thing.  The  boss  may  not  be  notified  about  it 
through  the  papers,  but  he  finds  out  about  it  very  quickly,  just  the  same.  And 
the  man  or  woman  who  employs  it  is  demonstrating  a  courage  that  you  may 
measure  in  this  way :  How  many  of  the  critics  would  do  it?  How  many  of  you, 
if  you  were  dependent  on  a  job  in  a  silk  town  like  Paterson  would  take  your 
job  in  your  hands  and  employ  sabotage?  If  you  were  a  machinist  in  a  locomo- 
tive shop  and  had  a  good  job,  how  many  of  you  would  risk  it  to  employ 
sabotage?  Consider  that  and  then  you  have  the  right  to  call  the  man  who  uses 
it  a  coward — if  you  can. 

Extracts  From  Pamphlkt  Entitled  "The  Onward  Sweep  of  the  Machine 

Process." 

While  the  craft  unions  (the  American  Federation  of  Labor)  says  that  the  , 
workers  must  organize  to  get  a  "  fair  share  "  of  what  they  produce,  the  indus- 
trial organization  (the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World)  says  that  the  workers 
must  organize  to  get  all  they  produce.  The  I.  W.  W.  also  says :  "  The  workers 
made  the  machines,  and  the  workers  run  the  machines ;  therefore,  by  God,  the 
machines  should  also  belong  to  the  workers." 


Extracts  from  Pamphlet  Entitled  "The  Revolutionary  I.  W.  W.,"  by 

Grover  H.  Perry. 

organizing  a  new  social  system. 

The  I.  W.  W.  Is  fast  approaching  the  stage  where  it  can  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion.   This  mission  is  revolutionary  In  character. 

The  Preamble  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Constitution  says  In  part :  "  By  organizing 
industrially,  we  are  forming  the  structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  shell 
of  the  old."  That  is  the  crux  of  the  I.  W.  W.  position.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  Such  a  thing  is  impossible. 
Labor  produces  all  wealth.  Labor  therefore  is  entitled  to  all  wealth.  We  are 
going  to  do  away  with  capitalism  by  taking  possession  of  the  land  and  tbe 
machinery  of  production.  We  don't  intend  to  buy  them,  either.  The  capitalist 
class  took  them  because  it  had  the  power  to  control  the  muscle  and  brain  of 
the  working  class  in  industry.  Organized,  we,  the  working  class,  will  have  the 
power.  With  that  power  we  will  take  back  that  which  has  been  stolen  from  us. 
We  will  demand  more  and  more  wages  from  our  employers.  We  will  demand 
and  enforce  shorter  and  shorter  hours.  As  we  gain  these  demands  we  are 
diminishing  the  profits  of  the  boss.  We  are  taking  away  his  power.  We  are 
gaining  that  power  for  ourselves.  All  the  time  we  become  more  disciplined. 
We  become  self  confident.    We  realize  that  without  our  labor  no  wealth  can 
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be  produced.  We  fold  our  arms.  The  mills  close.  Industry  is  at  a  standstill. 
We  then  make  our  proposition  to  our  former  masters.  It  is  this :  We,  the  work* 
ers,  have  labored  long  enough  to  support  Idlers.  From  now  on,  he  who  does' 
not  toil,  neither  shall  he  eat.    We  tear  down  to  build  up. 


Extracts  from  Booklet  "  The  I.  W.  W.,  Its  History,  Stbtjcture  and  Mei'Hods," 

BY  Vincent  St.  John.  • 

THE  I.   W.  W. — A  BBIEF  HISTORY. 

In  the  fall  of  1904  six  active  workers  in  the  revolutionary  labor  movement 
held  a  conference.  After  exchanging  views  and  discussing  the  conditions  then 
confronting  the  workers  of  the  United  States,  they  decided  to  issue  a  call  for  a 
larger  gathering. 

These  six  workers  were  Isaac  Co  wen,  American  representative  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  of  Great  Britain ;  Clarence  Smith,  general  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  American  Labor  Union;  Thomas  J.  Hagerty,  editor  of  the 
"  Voice  of  Labor,"  official  organ  of  the  A.  L.  U. ;  George  Estes,  president  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees;  W.  L.  Hall,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  U.  B.  R.  R.  E.,  and  Wm.  E.  Trautmann,  editor  of  the  "Brauet 
Zeitung,"  the  official  organ  of  the  United  Brewery  Workers  of  America. 

Invitations  were  then  sent  out  to  thirty-six  additional  individuals  who  were 
active  in  radical  labor  organizations  and  the  socialist  political  movement  of 
the  United  States,  inviting  them  to  meet  in  secret  conference  in  Chicago, 
niinols,  January  2,  1905. 

Of  the  thirty-six  who  received  invitations,  but  two  declined  to  attend  the 
proposed  conference — ^Max  S.  Hayes  and  Victor  Berger — ^both  of  whom  were 
in  editorial  charge  of  socialist  political  party  and  trade  union  organs. 

The  conference  met  at  the  appointed  time  with  thirty  present  and  drew  up 
the  Industrial  Union  Manifesto  calling  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
June  27,  1905,  for  the  pui'pose  of  launching  ah  organization  in  accord  with  tiie 
l)rinciples  set  forth  In  the  Manifesto. 

The  work  of  circulating  the  Manifesto  was  handled  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  conference,  the  American  Labor  Union  and  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners. 

The  Manifesto  was  widely  circulated  in  several  languages. 

On  the  date  set  the  convention  assembled  with  186  delegates  present  from 
^34  state,  district,  national  and  local  organizations  representing  about  90,000 
members. 

All  who  were  present  as  delegates  were  not  there  in  good  faith.  Knowledge 
of  this  fact  caused  the  signers  of  the  Manifesto  to  constitute  themselves  a 
temporary  committee  on  credentials. 

This  temporary  credentials  committee  ruled  that  representation  for  organlza- 
ttons  would  be  based  upon  the  number  of  members  In  their  respective  organiza- 
tions only  where  such  delegates  were  empowered  by  their  organizations  to 
install  said  organizations  as  integral  parts  of  th4  Industrial  Union  When 
formed.    Where  not  so  empowered  delegates  would  only  be  allowed  one  vote. 

One  of  the  delegations  present  was  from  the  Illinois  State  District  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  membership  of  that  district  at  that 
time  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000.  Under  the  above  rule  these  delegates 
were  seated  with  one  vote  each.  This  brings  the  number  of  members  repre- 
sented down  to  40,000. 

Several  other  organizations  that  had  delegates  present,  existed  mainly  on 
paper;  so  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  40,000  Is  a  good  estimate  of  the  number  of 
workers  represented  in  the  first  convention. 

The  foregoing  figures  will  show  that  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  signers 
of  the  Manifesto  were  all  that  prevented  the  opponents  of  the  industrial  union 
movement  from  capturing  the  convention  and  blocking  any  effort  to  start  the 
organization.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  those  who  were  present  as  delegates 
on  the  floor  of  the  first  convention  and  the  organizations  that  they  represented 
have  bitterly  fought  the  I.  W.  W.  from  the  close  of  the  first  convention  up  to 

the  present  day. 

The  organizations  that  installed  as  a  part  of  the  new  organization  were: 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  27,000  members;  Social  Trade  and  Labor  Al- 
liance,^ 1,450  members;  Punch  Press  Operators,  168  members;  United  Metal 
Workers,*  3,000  members;  Longshoremen*s  Union,  400  members;  the  American 


>  Existed  almost  wholly  on  paper. 
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Labor  Union,'  16,000  members ;  Unitwl  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employes,  2,087 
members. 

The  convention  lasted  twelve  days ;  adopted  a  constitution  with  the  following 
preamble,  and  elected  officers: 

ORIGINAL   I.    W.    W.   PREAMBLE. 


t( 


The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common.  There 
can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  work- 
ing people  and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the  good 
things  of  life. 

"  Between  these  two  fla.saes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all  the  toilers  come 
together  on  the  political,  as  well  as  on  the  industrial  field,  and  take  and  hold 
that  which  they  produce  by  their  labor  through  an  economic  organisation  of 
the  working  class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party. 

"The  rapid  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  centering  of  the  management  of 
industries  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  make  the  trade  unions  unable  to  cope 
with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing  class,  because  the  trade  unions 
foster  Q  state  of  things  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted  against 
another  set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby  helping  defeat  one  another 
In  wage  wars.  The  trade  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers 
into  the  belief  that  the  working  class  have  interests  in  common  with  their 
employers. 

**  These  sad  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interests  of  the  working  class 
upheld  only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such  a  way  that  all  its  members  in 
any  one  industry,  or  in  all  industries,  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to 
one  an  injury  to  all." 

All  kinds  and  shades  of  theories  and  programs  were  represented  among  the 
delegates  and  individuals  present  at  the  first  convention.  The  principal  ones 
in  evidence,  however,  were  four:  Parliamentary  socialists — two  types — impos- 
sibilist  and  opportunist,  Marxian  and  reformist;  anarchist;  industrial  unionist; 
and  the  labor  union  fakir.  The  task  of  combining  these  conflicting  elements 
was  attempted  by  the  convention.  A  knowledge  of  this  task  makes  it  easier 
to  understand  the  seeming  contradictions  in  the  original  Preamble. 

The  first  year  of  the  organization  was  one  of  internal  struggle  for  control 
by  these  different  elements.  The  two  camps  of  socialist  politicians  loqked  upon 
the  I.  W.  W.  only  as  a  battle  ground  upon  which  to  settle  their  respectiye 
merits  and  demerits.  The  labor  fakirs  strove  to  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
organization  that  they  might  continue  to  exist  if  the  new  union  was  a  success. 
The  anarchist  element  did  not  interfere  to  any  great  extent  in  the  internal 
affairs.  Only  one  instance  is  known  to  the  writer:  that  of  New  York  City 
where  they  were  in  alliance  with  one  set  of  politicians,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  district  council. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  obstacles  the  new  organization  made  some  prog- 
rees;  fought  a  few  successful  battles  with  the  employing  class,  and  started 
publishing  a  monthly  organ,  "The  Industrial  Worker."  The  I.  W.  W.  also 
issued  the  first  call  for  the  defense  of  Moyer,  Haywood  and  Pettibone  under 
the  title,  "  Shall  our  Brothers  be  Murdered?  " ;  formed  the  defense  league ;  and 
it  is  due  to  the  interest  awakened  by  the  I.  W.  W.  that  other  organizations 
were  enlisted  in  the  fight  to  save  the  lives  of  the  ofiicials  of  the  W.  F.  M.  which 
finally  resulted  in  their  liberation.  Thus  the  efforts  of  the  W.  F.  M.  in  start- 
ing the  I.  W.  W.  were  repaid.* 

SECOND   CX>NVSNnON. 

The  second  convention  met  in  September,  1906,  with  93  delegates  represent- 
ing about  60,000  members. 

This  convention,  demonstrated  that  the  administration  of  the  I.  W.  W.  was 
in  the  hands  of  mien  who  were  not  in  accord  with  the  revolutionary  program 
of  tiie  organization.  Of  the  general  officers  only  two  were  sincere — the  General 
Secretary,  W.  E.  Trautmann,  and  one  member  of  the  Executive  Board,  John 
Riordan. 

'  Existed  almost  wholly  on  pappr. 

•  Berger  in  the  "  Social  Democratic  Herald  "  of  MUwaakee  denied  that  the  Moyer,  Hay- 
wood and  Pettibone  case  was  a  part  of  the  class  struggle.  It  was  hat  a  "  border  feud  " 
Aid  he. 
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The  struggle  for  control  of  the  organization  formed  the  second  convention 
Into  two  camps.  The  majority  vote  of  the  convention  was  In  the  revohitionary 
camp.  The  reactionary  camp  having  the  chairman  used  obstructive  tactics 
In  their  effort  to  gain  control  of  the  convention.  They  hoped, thereby  to  delay 
the  convention  until  enough  delegates  would  be  forced  to  return  home  and  thus 
change  the  control  of  the  convention.  The  revolutionists  cut  this  knot  by 
abolishing  the  office  of  President  and  electing  a  chairman  from  among  the 
revolutionists. 

In  this  struggle  the  two  contending  sets  of  socialist  politicians  lined  up  in 
opposite  camps. 

The  second  convention  amended  the  Preamble  by  adding  the  following  clause : 

"Therefore  without  endorsing  or  desiring  the  endorsement  of  any  political 
party." 

A  new  executive  board  was  elected.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  convention 
the  old  officials  seized  the  general  headquarters,  and  with  the  aid  of  detectives 
and  police  held  the  same,  compelling  the  revolutionists  to  open  up  new  offices. 
This  they  were  enabled  to  do  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  without  access 
to  the  funds  of  the  organization,  and  had  to  depend  on  getting  finances  from 
the  locals. 

The  W.  F.  M.  officials  supported  the  old  officials  of  the  I.  W.  W.  for  a  time 
financially  and  with  the  influence  of  their  official  organ.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Socialist  Party  press  and  administration.  The  radical  element  in  the 
W.  F.  M.  were  finally  able  to  force  the  officials  to  withdraw  that  support.  The 
old  officials  of  the  I.  W.  W.  then  gave  up  all  pretense  of  having  an  organization. 

The  organization  entered  its  second  year  facing  a  more  severe  struggle  than 
In  its  first  year.  It  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  the  general  headquar- 
ters again,  and  In  issuing  a  weekly  publication  in  place  of  the  monthly,  seized 
by  the  old  officials. 

During  the  second  year  some  hard  struggles  for  better  conditions  were  waged 
by  the  members. 

The  third  convention  of  the  I.  W.  W.  was  uneventful.  But  it  was  lit  this 
convention  that  it  became  evident  that  the  socialist  politicians  who  had  remained 
with  the  organization  were  trying  to  bend  the  I.  W.  W.  to  their  purposes;  and 
a  slight  effort  was  made  to  relegate  the  politician  to  the  rear. 

The  fourth  convention  resulted  in  a  rupture  between  the  politicians  and 
Industrial  unionists  because  the  former  were  not  allowed  to  control  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  preamble  was  amended  as  follows: 

I.    W.   W.   PREAMBLE. 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  In  common.  There 
can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  work- 
ing people  and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the  good 
things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the 
world  organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of 
production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system.  • 

We  find  that  the  centering  of  the  management  of  Industries  Into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands  makes  the  trade  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power 
of  the  employing  class.  The  trade  unions  foster  a  state  of  affairs  which  allows 
one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted  against  another  set  of  workers,  in  the  same 
industry,  thereby  helping  to  defeat  one  another  in  wage  wars.  Moreover,  the 
trade  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  into  the  belief  that 
the  working  class  have  Interests  in  common  with  their  employers. 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  Interest  of  the  working  class  upheld 
only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such  a  way  that  all  Its  members  In  any  one 
industry,  or  in  all  Industries,  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or 
lockout  is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one  an  injury 
to  all. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  "A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work," 
we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  "Abolition  of  the 
wage  system." 

It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  capitalism. 
The  army  of  production  must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  every-day  struggle 
with  the  capitalists,  but  also  to  carry  on  production  when  capitalism  shall  have 
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been  overthrown.  By  organizing  industrially  we  are  forming  the  structure  of 
the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old. 

The  politicians  attempted  to  set  up  another  organization  claiming  to  be  the 
real  Industrial  movement.  It  is  nothing  but  a  duplicate  of  their  political  party 
and  never  functions  as  a  labor  organization.  It  is  committed  to  a  program  of  the 
"  civilized  plane,"  i.  e.  parliamentarism.  Its  publications  are  the  ofticial  organs 
of  a  political  sect  that  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  assail  the  revolutionary 
workers  while  they  are  engaged  in  combat  with  some  division  of  the  ruling 
cla.s8.  Their  favorite  method  is  to  charge  the  revolutionists  with  all  the  crimes 
that  a  cowardly  imagination  can  conjure  into  being.  "  Dynamiters,  assassins, 
thugs,  murderers,  thieves,"  etc.,  are  stock  phrases. 

Following  the  victory  of  the  Lawrence  textile  workers  the  S.  L.  P.  politicians 
renewed  their  efforts  to  pose  as  the  I.  W.  W. 

By  representing  that  they  were  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  only  I.  W.  W.  they  were 
enabled  to  deceive  several  thousand  textile  workers  in  Paterson,  Passaic, 
Hackensack,  Stirling,  Summit,  Hoboken,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  and  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  and  collect  from  them  initiation  fees  and  dues. 

In  every  instance  these  political  fakers  betrayed  the  workers  into  the  hands 
of  the  mill  owners,  and  the  efforts  of  the  workers  to  better  their  conditions 
resulted  in  defeat.  At  Paterson  and  Passaic  the  S.  L.  P.  entered  Into  an 
alliance  with  the  police  to  prevent  the  organizers  of  the  I.  W.  W.  from  ex- 
posing them  to  the  workers. 

Their  own  actions,  however,  resulted  In  exposing  them  to  the  workers  In 
their  true  colors  and  today  they  are  thoroughly  discredited  with  the  workers 
throughout  the  district. 

For  a  time  the  other  wing  of  the  political  movement  contented  itself  with 
spreading  its  venom  in  secret.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Larence  strike  the 
publications  of  the  Socialist  Party  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  have  never 
falleil  to  use  their  columns  to  misrepresent  and  slander  the  organization  and 
Its  active  membership.  Their  attacks  have  extended  to  members  of  their  o\vti 
party  who  happened  to  be  active  members  or  supporters  of  the  I.  W.  W. 


STEUCTTJBE  OF  THE  I.   W.  W. 

In  its  basic  principle  the  I.  W.  W.  calls  forth  that  spirit  of  revolt  and  re- 
sistance that  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  organization  of 
the  workers  In  their  struggle  for  economic  Independence.  In  a  word,  its  basic 
principle  makes  the  I.  W.  W.  a  fighting  organization.  It  commits  the  union  to 
an  unceasing  struggle  against  the  private  ownership  and  control  of  Industry. 

There  is  but  one  bargain  that  the  I.  W.  W.  will  make  with  the  employing 
class — complete  surrender  of  all  control  of  Industry  to  the  organized  workers. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  proven  the  mass  form  of  organization,  such 
as  that  of  the  Kuighst  of  Labor,  to  be  as  powerless  and  unwleldly  as  a  mob. 


I.   W.    W.   TACTICS  OB  METHODS. 

As  a  revolutionary  organization  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  alms 
to  use  any  and  all  tactics  that  will  get  the  results  sought  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energ>\  The  tactics  used  are  determined  solely  by  the 
power  of  the  organization  to  make  good  in  their  use.  The  question  of  "  right  " 
and  "  wrong  "  does  not  concern  us. 

No  terms  made  with  an  employer  are  final.  All  peace  so  long  as  the  wage 
system  lasts,  Is  but  an  armed  truce.  At  any  favorable  opportunity  the  struggle 
for  more  control  of  Industry  is  renewed. 

As  the  organization  gains  control  In  the  Industries,  and  the  knowledge  among 
the  workers  of  their  power,  when  properly  applied  within  the  Industries,  be- 
comes more  general,  the  long  drawn  out  strike  will  become  a  relic  of  the  past 
A  long  drawn  out  strike  Implies  Insufficient  organization  or  that  the  strike 
has  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  employer  can  afford  to  shut  down — or  both. 
Under  all  ordinary  circumstances  a  strike  that  Is  not  won  In  four  to  six  weeks 
cannot  be  won  by  remaining  out  longer.  In  trustified  industry  the  employer 
can  better  afford  to  fight  one  strike  that  lasts  six  months  than  he  can  six 
strikes  that  take  place  In  that  period. 

No  par  of  the  organization  Is  allowed  to  enter  Into  time  contracts  with  the 
employers.    Where  strikes  are  used,  its  aim  to  paralyze  all  branches  of  the 
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industry  Involved,  when  the  employers  can  least  afford  a  cessation  of  work— 
during  the  busy  and  when  there  are  rush  orders  to  be  filledv 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  maintains  that  nothing  will  be  con- 
ceded by  the  employers  except  that  which  we  have  the  power  to  take  and  hold' 
by  the  strength  of  our  organization.  Therefore  we  seek  no  agreements  with, 
the  employers. 

Failing  to  force  concession  from  the  employers  by  the  strike,  work  is  resumed! 
and  "  sabotage  "  is  used  to  force  the  employers  to  concede  the  demands  of  the 
workers. 

The  great  progress  made  in  machine  production  results  in  an  ever  Increasing 
army  of  unemployed.  To  counteract  this  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
aims  to  establish  the  shorter  work  day,  and  to  slow  up  the  working  pace,  thus 
compelling  the  employment  of*  more  and  more  workers. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  organization,  large  initiation  fees  and  dues  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  I.  W.  W. 

During  strikes  the  works  are  closely  picketed  and  every  effort  made  to  keep 
the  employers  from  getting  workers  into  the  shops.  AH  supplies  are  cut  off 
from  strike  bound  shops.  All  shipments  are  refused  or  missent,  delayed  and 
lost  if  possible.  Strike  breakers  are  also  isolated  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  organization.  Interference  by  the  government  is  resented  by 
open  violation  of  the  government's  orders,  going  to  jail  en  masse,  causing  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers — which  is  but  another  name  for  the  employing  class. 

In  short,  the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  the  use  of  n\Ilitant  "  direct-action  "  tactics 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  power  to  make  good. 

The  future  belongs  to  the  I.  W.  W.    The  day  of  the  skilled  worker  is  passed* 


Extracts  From  Pamphjet  Entitij:d  "  The  Red  Dawn,"  by  Harrison  George, 

The  Bolsheviki  and  the  I.  W.  W. 

Here  the  writer  challenges  all  philosophers,  both  bourgeois  and  psuedo- 
Bocialist,  by  claiming  that — now  and  hereafter — Wherever  it  is  possible  for  the 
bourgeosie  to  rule  the  proletariat,  it  is  possible  for  that  proletariat  to  accom- 
plish its  industrial  freedom  by  revolution. 

Imagine  the  Industrial  W^orkers  of  the  World — the  I.  W.  W. — as  having 
organized  American  wage  workers  in  its  folds,  and  these  workers  controlling  a» 
well  as  operating  all  industries,  and  you  have  the  same  thing,  the  Bolsheviki 
have  practically  accomplislied  in  Russia!  Horrible!  What?  That  depends. 
Impossible?  If  so,  read  what  the  learned  professors  of  Economic  Science  said 
at  their  Association  Convention  of  Minneapolis  in  December  1913.  There,  the 
advice,  already  given  capitalists  by  a  famous  economist  to  prepare  themselves 
for  this  very  thing,  i.  e. ;  the  rule  of  the  I.  W.  W. ;  in  the  near  future,  over  the 
whole  of  American  production ;  the  advice  given  the  rich  to  put  their  pampered 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  acquiring  of  useful  habits  in  factories,  was  read  and 
very  seriously  discussed! — Overalls!? 

******* 

internationalism  ? 

The  thought  of  the  world  is  fluid  and  streams  across  national  boundary  lines. 
The  wave  or  bourgeois  ideology  that  poured  into  Russia  now  is  overturned  and, 
with  terrific  force,  its  proletarian  crest  sweeps  outward  over  Europe.  The  war 
between  national  groups  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  changing,  under  pressure  of  Rus- 
sian workers,  into  a  war  between  clas.ses. 

Soon  there  will  emerge  an  International  Capitalist  State  of  League  of  Na- 
tions, with  an  international  military  power  to  crush  such  sectional  revolts  as 
hapi)ene(l  in  Russia.  The  bourgeoisie,  excepting  the  extreme  reactionists,  al- 
ready are  endorsing  "  Internationalism  '*  again,  as  in  "  Government  Owner- 
ship ",  feeding  on  the  sentiment  engendered  by  parliamentary  socialists.  The 
bourgeoisie  always  are  forced  to  mask  their  robbery  of  the  workers  behind  the 
** camouflage"   screen   of  popular    (?)    and  representative    (?)    governments.- 
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The  "  internationalism  *'  of  the  parliamentary  socialists  .will  remain  only  a 
word,  because  with  office-seeking  eyes,  they  strive  primarily  to  control  national 
parliaments  and  remain  nationalists. 

COSMO-INDUSTBIALISM. 

The  world  proletariat  is  forced  into  economic  organizations  by  the  pressure 
of  world  capitalism.  In  various  nations,  Industrial  Unionism,  in  itself  a  revo- 
lutionary labor  structure,  is  in  a  state  of  forced  formation.  It  is  inevitable 
that  industrial  unty — solidarity — between  the  Industrial  Unions  of  all  countries 
shall  be  established  and  girdle  the  globe. 

World  Labor  shall  establish  a  world  industrial  administration  with  a  direc- 
tive body  of  workers  for  efficient  service  to  all  mankind.  The  world  proletariat 
shall  crush  its  enemy,  without  and  within :  break  its  rusty  chains  and  establish 
real  freedom — Industrial  Freedom. 

The  lession  of  the  Bolshevlkl  and  the  road  to  power  of  the  I.  W.  W.  are 
before  you.  The  former,  an  example  of  the  possibility  of  the  "  impossibilism." 
Under  different  conditions  than  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  Bolshevlkl  took  on  tre- 
mendous odds  by  attempting  to  establish  an  industrial  administration  practi- 
cally born  out  of  military  mutiny. 

But  America's  strongest  element  is  the  wage-working  class.  Scientifically 
organized  labor  is  the  efficient  and  bloodless  weapon  of  the  proletariat  in  its 
accomplishment  of  industrial,  revolution :  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  "  the 
structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old." 

No  lives  need  be  lost,  not  one  drop  of  blood  need  be  shed,  if  the  working  class 
will  rally  to  the  I.  W.  W.  with  its  program  of  peaceful  evolvement  from  wage- 
slavery  to  industrial  Freedom.  Will  you  respond  and  do  your  share  for  your 
own  freedom? 


Fuix  Page  AnvKKTisEaEENT  fbom  Newspaper  "  The  Butte  I>aily  Bulletin  " 

"  YOU,  too  !" 

Down  with  capitalism !  Down  with  the  system  which  is  founded  on  robbery ! 
Dowm  with  the  system  that  robs  us  in  the  factories,  mills  and  mines,  and  bleeds 
us  to  death  on  its  bloody  battlefields !  Down  with  an  order  that  has  the  ethics 
of  capital — the  morals  of  profit  ideals;  of  legal  plunder!  Down  with  it!  It 
•came  covered  with  blood  and  dirt ;  it  will  go  out  covered  with  dirt  and  blood. 
Down  it!    Down  it  forever! 

Captalism  means  the  land  and  natural  resources  are  owned  by  the  landlords 
and  capitalist  rulers  who  work  not,  but  live  by  robbery  which  they  call  rent 

4ind  interest. 

Capitalism  means  that  the  mills,  factories,  and  railroads,  are  ownetl  and  con- 
trolled by  the  capitalists  and  used  for  the  further  robbery  of  the  working  class. 

Capitalism  means  that  all  the  machines  of  production  and  distribution  are 
capital-owned  by  the  capitalist,  because  they  are  not  used  for  the  production  of 
useful  things  for  all  humanity,  but  are  only  used  for  production  for  exchange — 
for  profit. 

Capitalism  means  that  you,  the  working  class,  have  to  ask  the  capitalist  class 
for  a  job,  and  when  they  give  you  one,  you  produce  surplus  value  for  them, 
which  in  turn  means  that  you  are  robbed  every  day  you  w^ork  of  about  four- 
fifths  of  what  you  produce,  or  even  more. 

Capitalism  means  riches  for  the  few;  luxury  for  the  idle;  monkey  suppers 
for  the  indolent  and  debauched,  whilst  poverty,  cruel-biting  poverty,  for  the 

many. 

Capitalism  means  classes — the  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class.  These 
classes  can  not  be  abolished  as  long  as  the  capitalism  exists,  for  they  were 
brought  in  and  will  remain  in  existence  through  the  very  nature  of  capitalism. 

The  capitalist  class  are  very  few,  but  they  rob  the  many  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  wealth  each  year. 

The  working  class  are  many,  and  they,  through  the  medium  of  machine  pro- 
duction, produce  abundance,  but  they  hunger  and  want  because  tlie  capitalist 
class  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

The  capitalist  class  can  not  consume  all  of  the  values  that  the  working  class 
produce,  even  though  they  dress  poodle  dogs  in  silken  shirts,  and  eat  them- 
selves to  bursting. 
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The  worKiug  class  only  consume  that  which  their  wages  will  buy  back,  which, 
means  about  one-fifth ;  therefore,  the  markets  become  glutted. 

The  capitalist  class  will  only  run  their  factories,  mills,  and  mines  when  they 
can  get  the  desired  amount  of  profit ;  therefore,  the  working  class  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  when  they  have  stocked  the  warehouses  of  the  master  class^ 
full  and  flooded  the  market  with  the  products  of  their  toil. 

The  capitalist  compete  with  one  another  in  the  sale  of  the  commodities  that 
their  various  wage-si aves  have  produced,  and  they  have  wars  with  one 
another. 

The  working  class  fight  these  wars,  although  they  have  nothing  to  sell  but 
their  labor  power. 

The  capitalists  also  compete  with  one  another  for  world  financial  domina- 
tion— in  other  words,  for  who  shall  do  the  most  robbing  of  the  wage  slaves.  But 
the  capitalists  throughout  the  world  unite  to  crush  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  to  put  a  stop  to  the  robbery. 

The  working  class  children  are  robbed  In  the  mills ;  their  sisters  beaten  into 
prostitution;  their  brothers  slaughtered  in  capitalist  bloodfests,  their  fathers 
bled  white  that  userers  may  grow  round  and  fat. 

The  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class  have  nothing  in  common. 

The  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class  are  in  a  fight  to  death. 

The  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class  are  divided  as  masters  and  slaves. 

The  class  struggle — the  war  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the  worklng^ 
class  is  now  reaching  the  final  battle.  The  working  class  is  lining  up  in  Europe 
under  the  banner  of  the  international  proletariat.  The  Imperialists  are  now  in 
the  depth  of  their  cunning  schemes  to  rip  the  life  out  of  the  glorious  Socialist 
Republic  of  Russia — to  drown  in  blood  the  revolution  of  Central  Europe. 

The  working  class  of  all  countries  must  unite  and  down  this  brutal  cunning, 
robbing  capitalist  class. 

The  working  class  must  act  as  a  class.  Fight  en  masse.  C'lass-action  and 
mass-action  are  the  same. 

Are  you  with  us,  fellow- workers?  This  is  a  call  from  your  mates  in  the 
factory — your  comrades  in  oppression. 

Are  you  a  coward  or  a  red-blooded  rebel  ?  If  you  are  a  cowardly  cur :  then  do 
your  master's  bidding,  help  him  to  crush  j'our  class;  stab  the  whitened  bosom 
of  your  sisters  and  wives  and  hold  your  children  in  the  hell  of  capitalist 
slavery. 

If  you  are  a  rebel  and  hate  your  master's  bloody,  greedy  rule,  then  arouse 
your  fellow- workers  to  action.  Raise  your  banner  high.  The  day  is  here.  Push 
back  the  tyrants.  Rip  their  hypocritical  masks  from  the  faces  made  horrible 
by  their  greed.    Down  with  them,  you  sons  of  freedom ! 

No  compromise !  No  reforming  slavery  !  No  more  red  herrings  and  sops  to 
quiet  our  voices ! 

Down  with  capitalism !  All  power  to  the  working  class !  We  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  our  chains;  we  have  a  world  to  gain! 

Come  on  you  sons  of  toil — be  you  an  artisan  in  the  factory  or  a  worker  at  the 
plough !  C^ome  on !  Down  with  capitali.'^m  I  Up  with  the  glorious  common- 
wealth of  the  workers  1    Come  on  ! 

Victory  to  the  working  class;  down  with  capitalism.  Workers'  Council  of 
Butte.     (Paid  advertisement.) 

ExTBACTs  From  Newspaper  "  DEfTENSE  News  Bulletin  "  Chicago. 

*  «  *  «t  *  *  4i 

Wait  not  to  be  backed  by  numbers.  Wait  not  until  you  are  sure  of  an  echo 
from  the  crowd.  The  fewer  the  voices  on  the  side  of  truth  the  more  dis- 
tinguished strong  and  distinct  must  be  your  own. 

workers  of  AMERICA,   AWAKEN. 

.Tustlce  shouhl  be  the  surest  the  most  available  and  impartial  thing  obtain- 
able from  the  courts  for  man.  But  alas  in  America  at  least,  it  has  become  an 
exi)ensive  luxury.  It  does  not  take  a  scholar  or  a  student  of  any  sort  to  realize 
that  the  common,  average  man  of  the  street  has  very  little  respect  for  the  law  as 
it  is  administered  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  America  today. 
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We  awakened  self-confidence  and  lit  the  fire  of  enthqslasm  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  workers  of  all  countries.  We  sent  broadcast  the 
clarion  call  of  the  international  working  class  revolution.  We  challenged  the 
Imperialism  plunderers  of  all  countries.     *     *     * 


Extracts  fbom  Pamphljst  Entitled  "  The  Labor  Defender,"  December  1,  1918. 

A  mass-meeting  of  ten  thousand  people  in  Chicago,  November  17th,  cheerecl 
for  the  red  flag  and  the  Bolshevik!,  denounced  foreign  intervention  in  Russian 
Affairs  and  demanded  the  "  immediate  annulment  of  all  sentences  against 
champions  of  the  working  class  who  have  been  subjected  to  trial  and  im- 
prisonment under  the  pretense  of  war  necessity. 


successful  revolutions. 

A  successful  revolutionary  uprising  cannot  come  as  a  bolt  from  the  clear 
blue  sky.  Mere  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions,  no  matter  how  vio- 
lently it  may  be  expressed,  cannot  be  successful  in  its  initial  onslaught,  nor 
can  It  remedy  the  conditions  that  were  the  cause  of  its  outbreak.  Such  a  revolt 
may  have  the  effect  of  merely  overthrowing  one  class  of  oppressors  in  favor  of 
another.  It  cannot  do  away  with  economic  oppression,  because  the  oppressed 
and  rebellious  class  is  not  prepared  to  assume  control  over  its  own  destinies. 

Only  when  the  masses  have  become  inculcated  with  an  intense  spirit  of  class 
solidarity,  only  when  there  has  been  created  within  them  an  indomitable  confi- 
dence in  their  o\\'ti  powers,  can  they  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary struggle. — Ludwig  Lore. 

*    *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

STINGEBETTES. 

They  thought  they'd  get  the  Stars  and  Strlj^s  into  Berlin  first,  but  the  red 
fiag  beat  them  to  it ! 


Extracts   From   Newspaper   "  The   Industrial   Unionist  "   Seattle,   Wash., 

January  25,  1919. 

notice  to  bui^arian  itsllow  workers. 

Other  I.  W.  W.  Papers  Please  Copy. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  new  Bulgarian  paper  has  been 
placed  in  the  field.  The  name  of  this  new  propaganda  medium  is  "  Probuda  " 
and  the  first  issue  will  be  off  the  press  on  Jan.  20th.  All  Bulgarian  Fellow 
Workers  should  immediately  decide  how  many  copies  of  this  paper  they  can 
handle  and  write  in  for  subscription  books  and  bundle  orders.  If  every  one  of 
US  does  his  share  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  this  paper  is  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. Everv  new  language  paper  that  is  i)ut  in  the  field  is  one  more  blow  struck 
at  the  citadel  of  capitalism.  We,  the  Bulgarian  fellow  workers  of  Seattle  ask 
that  everybody  interested  will  get  in  and  boost  for  the  new  paper.  Tlie  class 
war  is  spreading  from  Europe  all  over  the  world  and  to  prepare  for  our  part  in 
the  coming  crisis  we  must  have  a  strong  working  class  press.  The  address  of 
the  new  paper  is  Probuda,  1001  Medison  St.,  Chicago. 


From  the  liAuoR  Dep-ender. 

CHANGE    OF    NAME. 


With  the  next  issue  of  this  paper,  we  shall  change  the  name  to  The  Rebel 
Worker. 

The  time  has  come  to  drop  the  defensive  and  go  back  to  tiie  good  old  I.  W.  W. 
doctrine  of  offensive  tactics — offensive  to  the  masters  and  to  all  their  tools, 
including  the  lickspittle  editors,  smug-voiced  preachers  and  vote-hunting  politl- 
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clans.  There  is  a  new  spirit  throughout  the  organization.  We  have  learned 
that  the  best  defense  is  aggressive  organization  and  education.  Come  out  of 
your  holes,  fellow  workers,  and  get  on  the  firing  line. 


CHINESE   I.    W.    W.   OBGANIZE  IN   NEW   YORK. 

Just  before  Christmas,  a  Chinese  branch  of  the  I.  W.  W.  was  started  in 
New  Yorlv  City  among  restaurant  and  laundry  workers,  with  an  initial  mem- 
bership of  seventy-five.  They  have  applied  to  Chicago  headquarters  for  a 
charter  and  intend  to  start  a  Chinese  paper.  Their  headquarters  are  at  33 
Mott  Street,  apartment  19.  The  bosses'  secret  association  have  offered  their 
professional  gunmen  $500  reward  if  they  will  *'  get "  the  Chinese  worker  who 
has  put  this  across. 

******* 

Among  the  organzatlons  actively  afliliated  in  the  new  Workers  Defense  Union 
of  New  York  is  the  Syndicate  of  Chinese  Workers. 

******* 

TWO   NEW   I.   W,    W.   PAPERS. 

The  Finnish  I.  W.  W.  members  in  New  York  have  just  started  a  Finnish 
paper  entitled  Loukkataistelu  ("The  Class  Struggle").  The  price  is  25c.  per 
copy.  The  publication  office  is  at  58  E.  123rd  Street,  New  York.  We  urge  all 
Finnish  Fellow  workers  to  jump  in  vigorously  and  help  establish  this  newest 
addition  to  the  list  of  I.  W.  W.  foreign  language  papers. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  regarding  the  publication  of  a  new 
Jewish  revolutionary  papers  and  ask  that  all  Jewish  speaking  rebels  in  the 
northwest  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  it. 

******* 

FELrx)w  Worker:  The  JewLsh  speaking  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  New 
York  organized  into  a  Jewish  Speaking  Publishing  Association  have  decided 
to  publish  a  Jewish  papers  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  Revolu- 
tionary Industrial  Unionism.  We  will  soon  announce  the  name  of  the  paper 
and  request  all  Fellow  Workers  interested  to  send  us  articles,  correspondence 
job  news,  etc.    All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  fhe  following  temporary  address. 

ZINA  BENDER,  27  E.  4th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Watch  these  columns  for  further  announcements. 


Extracts  From  Newspaper  *'  The  Industrial  Unionist  "  of  January  1,  1919, 

Seattle,  Washington. 

WE  do  not  defend;  we  accuse. 

Ever  since  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  world  war  the  servants 
of  tli^  capitalist  class  have  used  the  pretext  of  patriotism  to  wage  a  bitter 
civil  war  agninst  all  the  liberal  forces  in  this  country,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  As  a  consequence,  the  sections  of 
the  working  class  on  whom  the  brunt  of  these  capitalist  attacks  have  fallen 
have  been  obliged  to  spend  considerable  time  in  answering  false  accusations  and 
in  trying  to  keep  the  record  clear  in  the  public  eye.  These  conditions  made  it 
necessary  for  the  I.  W.  W.  lo  issue  various  Defense  Bulletins  and  to  fight  on 
the  defensive  most  of  the  time. 

Rijrht  from  the  start  it  should  be  understood  that  this  paper  is  not  a 
Defense  Bulletin.  It  is  an  Offense  Bulletin.  We  propose  to  carry  the  fight 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  and  to  wage  a  war  against  the  intrenched  institu- 
tions of  as  worthless  a  class  as  has  ever  been  recorded  in  history. 

If  it  be  a  crime  to  contrive  to  be  dangerous  to  a  class  which  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  lives  of  the  useful  producers,  a  class  whose  position  is  based 
upon  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  a  class  which 
has  its  foundations  in  an  enforced  prostitution  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men 
and  women  and  which  has  even  sunk  so  low  as  to  flaunt  a  tinseled  pomp  and 
power  created  from  the  labor  of  babies  in  Industries  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  then  we  must  plead  guilty  from  the  outset  and  confess  that  we 
glory  In  our  actions. 
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Even  were  we  to  admit  the  obviously  false  and  accept  the  Idea  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  has  been  guilty  of  all  the  things  charged  against  it  in  the  kept  press 
of  the  employers,  still  would  the  record  of  the  capitalist  class  of  America  and 
of  the  world  be  so  black  by  comparison  as  to  give  the  I.  W.  W.  just  reason 
for  pride. 

The  sordid  history  of  the  ruling  class  does  not  make  nice  reading.  It 
contains  a  record  of  adulterated  food,  shoddy  materials  furnished  to  the 
government  and  to  the  private  purchasers,  of  faultily  constructed  bridges,  of 
sawdust  life  preservers,  of  inflammable  fire  curtains,  or  purposely  defective 
arms,  ammui&tion,  aeroplanes  and  army  equipment,  of  unsafe  mines,  of 
coffin  ships,  and  child  labor,  of  robbery,  murder,  and  rapine,  and  of  interna* 
tional  gambling  with  the  lives  of  helpless  humans  as  stakes  in  the  game.  And 
the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  other  countries  have  already  risen  or  are  rising 
and  the  gathering  of  the  storm  clouds  In  this  country  are  proof  that  this  worth- 
less class  has  grossly  mismanaged  society. 

So  we  do  not  defend;  we  accuse.  Tho  we  know  that  the  answer  may  be 
the  torch  or  the  rope  or  the  jail  from  those  whose  reign  is  based  on  brute 
force  instead  of  logic,  still  we  do  accuse.  With  full  knowledge  of  all  it 
entails,  we,  the  indicted,  herewith  launch  the  Industrial  Unionist  as  a  weekly 
Indictment  of  the  capitalist  class. 


Extracts   from   Newspaper   '*  The  New    Solidarity  "   of   January   18,   1919, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

american  vnit  of  international. 

Superior,  WUc. — The  Workers  Council  idea  Is  sweeping  Duluth  and  Superior 
like  wild-fire.  All  the  Socialists,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finnish  Local  in 
Sui)erior  which  out-yellows  the  yellows,  have  joined  forces  with  the  Woblles 
to  create  what  we  hope  will  become  the  American  unit  of  the  Red  International. 
Soon  the  Council  will  make  a  drive  to  line  up  the  Red  minorities  in  the  craft 
unions. 

The  constitution  of  the  Council  states :  "  Its  object  shall  be  to  prepare  the 
working  class  of  this  territory  for  the  social  revolution,  that  is,  to  demand 
that  the  capitalist  class  surrender  unconditionally  the  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution  (o  the  Industrially  organized  workers,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  society  on  the  basis  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 

"This  Council  Is  prepared  to  use  whatever  methods  and  tactics  may  seem 
from  time  to  time  most  effective  to  accomplish  Its  purpose.  Its  conception  of 
the  new  society  and  the  way  to  attain  It  Is  Identical  with  that  of  our  com- 
rades, the  Bolshevlkl  of  Russia,  the  Spartacus  Group  of  Germany,  and  groups 
with  similar  purposes  in  every  country." 

CROCODILE    TEARS. 

Great  sobs  well  up  from  the  heart  of  the  American  press  about  the  "Red 
Terror"  in  Russia.  Sorrow  has  been  shed  because  of  the  killing  of  a  few 
business  men  and  army  tyrants,  but  nothing  said  about  the  "  white  terror " 
of  those  same  business  men  and  army  tyrants. 

But  sometimes  a  stray  note  slips  thru  that  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  facts. 
Such  a  glimpse  Is  afforded  by  three  photos  that  are  reproduced  In  the  "  Star  " 
of  Rockford,  111.    The  statement  that  goes  with  the  photos  Is  as  follows: 

These  photographs  by  Dr.  Harold  Nattwlg,  chief  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross 
brigade  accompanying  White  Guard  troops  in  Finland,  were  taken  one  immedi- 
ately after  the  other. 

No.  1  shows  a  firing  squad  Immediately  after  a  salvo.  The  troopers  are 
straining  forward  to  see  the  results  of  their  marksmanship  on  16  Red  Guards. 

No.  2  shows  those  reached  by  bullets  in  various  stages  of  collapse. 

In  No.  3  an  officer  is  using  his  revolver  to  finish  those  not  thoroughly  done 
for  by  the  firing  squad. 

Note  the  vitality  of  one  whose  remaining  life  breath  makes  a  white  stream 

from  the  mouth. 
The  White  Guard  executed  after  the  method  shown  in  these  photos,  upwards 

of  10,000. 

Such  information  as  has  been  possible  to  get  from  Russia  points  to  the  fact 
that  no  one  was  executed  by  the  "  Red  Terror  "  except  they  had  first  been  tried 
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and  proven  guilty.  The  facts  as  proven  with  regard  to  the  "  White  Terror  "  is 
that  thousands  were  executed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  workers 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  equality  and  freedom  for  all.  Where  the 
Bolshevik!  slew  their  thousands,  the  imperialists  have  slain  their  tens  of 
thousands. 


EXTBACTS  FBOM   "  STRIKE  BULLETIN  " — ShIPBUILDEBS   INDUSTRIAL  UNION   NO.   325 

OF  THE  I.  W.  W. — Seattle,  W^ashington,  Jan.  25,  1919. 

*  *  *  Any  labor  strike  that  ever  occurred  or  ever  will  occur  regardless 
of  its  proportions  was  and  is  direct  action.  Therefore  direct  action  is  not  some- 
thing new.  We  may  say,  however,  with  more  or  less  truth,  that  its  great  value 
as  an  abstract  force — a  modern  force — has  dawned  upon  the  working  class  in 
recent  years.  Its  great  possibilities  are  as  yet  not  fully  conceived  by  the 
workers  in  general.  Its  final  expression  Is  the  General  Strike.  The  general 
strike  if  well  organized  and  universal  will  bring  the  situation  to  such  a  point 
that  a  new  system  may  be  placed  in  operation  without  bloodshed. 

*  *      '  *  *  *  *  * 

the  proletariat. 

IBy  Laura  Payne  Kmerson.] 

Crushed  by  the  weight  of  Church  and  state 

And  driven  by  hunger's  pain, 
Lean  and  gaunt  from  toil  and  want 

They  are  rising  their  rights  to  gain. 
And  the  church  says :  "  Here  our  brothers  dear 

Of  you  we  are  very  fond, 
Through  preacher  and  pope  realize  your  hope 

In  the  land  of  the  great  beyond. 

The  vultures  of  state  both  small  and  great 

Good  shepherds  of  the  herd  would  be 
Come  rally  around  our  platform  profound, 

Support  us  and  you  shall  be  free. 
In  the  halls  of  fame  give  us  a  name 

And  your  cause  we'll  ably  plead ; 
We'll  pass  just  law  for  your  noble  cause 

And  to  all  your  wants  take  heed. 

So  the  siren's  song  through  centuries  long 

Has  silenced  the  crowd,  alas! 
While  In  seri)ent  fold  slimy  and  cold 

Has  struggled  the  working  class. 
And  for  reverence  for  law  and  the  Gods  that  be 

They  are  given  the  club  and  gun ; 
Their  blood  soaks  down  through  the  groaning  ground, 

And  their  cause  seems  far  from  won. 

Arise!  ye  slaves,  In  tumultuous  waves; 

Break  barrier,  bond  and  creed; 
The  power  you  can  wield  on  Industrial  field 

Is  the  only  savior  you  need. 
You  feed  the  world,  you  clothe  the  world, 

You  fashion,  and  form,  and  make; 
Reach  forth  your  hand  o'er  the  pulsing  land. 

It  is  yours,  reach  forth  and  take. 

Let  those  play  the  game  of  political  shame 

Who  have  nothing  In  common  with  you. 
On  your  own  strength  recline  and  In  mill,  shop  and  mine. 

Build  a  structure  substantial  and  true — 
The  social  regime  of  the  idealist's  dream 

You'll  shape  from  the  forces  that  be; 
And  from  church  and  state,  murder  and  hate, 

The  earth  shall  at  last  be  free. 
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extbact  from  **  the  industrial  union  bulletin  "  nov.  15,  1918,  seattle 

District. 

What  we,  as  revolutionary  industrial  unionists,  ardently  desire  is  that  the 
workers  of  Germany  continue  their  rebellion  until  every  autocrat  in  that  country 
is  either  wlpe<l  out  or  set  to  do  some  useful  work,  and  that  the  victorious 
German  workers  then  throw  their  energies  into  the  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia,  Finland,  and  other  countries,  to  the 
end  that  the  working  class  of  the  world  be  unified  and  be  given  new  hope  and 
redoubled  determination  to  abolish  once  for  all  this  damnable  curse  of  wage 
slavery  and  to  bring  about  a  real  and  lasting  world  peace  by  the  introduction  of 
Industrial  Democracy. 

Extract  from  "  Cal.  Defense  Bulletin  "  of  Jan.  13,  1919,  San  Francisco,  Cat* 

RUSSIA. 
[By  Robert  M.  La  Follette.] 

The  Money  Power  of  this  country  has  been  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  American  people  and  control  our  Government  for  many  years. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said  In  his  New  Freedom: 

**  The  Government  of  the  United  States  at  present  is  the  foster  child  of  special 
interests.    It  is  not  allowed  to  have  its  own  will.*' 

The  Siiecial  Interests  that  have  defeated  democracy  in  America  are  against 
democracy  everywhere. 

The  most  soul-sickening  hypocrisy  in  all  this  harrowing  time  is  the  pretense 
of  the  interests  and  the  Interest  Press  that  their  support  of  this  war  is 
prompted  by  the  unselfish  desire  to  '*  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

Are  they  at  last  to  he  unmasked?  Are  they  finally  to  unmask  themselves, 
through  their  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  Industrial  democracy,  which  the  Rus- 
sian people  amidst  the  havoc  of  revolution  ore  slowly  building  up? 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Industrial  Unions  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  as  well 
as  recruiting  unions: 

Bakery  Workers  Industrial  Union 46 

Marine  Transport  Workers  of  Atlantic 100 

Marine  Transport  Workers  of  (Jreat  Lakes 200 

Metal  and  Machinery   Workers 300 

Shipbuilders  Industrial   Union 325 

Agricultural    Workers 400 

Oil  Workers  Industrial  Unhm 450 

Iron  Miners 490 

Lumber  Workers  Industrial  Union 500 

Construction  Workers  Industrial  Union 573 

Railroad  Workers  Industrial  Union . 600 

Marine  Transport  Workers — Pacific 700 

Metal   Mine  Workers 800 

Coal  Miners  Industrial  Union — Eastern 900 

Coal  Miners  Industrial  Union — Western 950 

Textile  Workers  Industrial  Union 1.000 

8,334 

General  Recruiting  Union 

Detroit   Recruiting   Union 85 

Minneapolis  Recruiting  Union ^ 

Fresno  Recruiting  Union ^ 

Salt  Lake  City  Recruiting  Union G9 

Sacramento  Recruiting  Union Jl 

Stockton  Recruiting  Union f3 

St.  Louis  Recruiting  Union |^ 

Toledo  Recruiting  Union 86 
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Redding  Recruiting  Union 88 

Oakland  Recruiting  Union 174 

San  Jo^e  Recruiting  Union 499 

Omaha   Recruiting  Union 599 

Los  Angeles  Recruiting  Union 603 

Denver  Recruiting  Union . 614 

Spokane  Recruiting  Union 222 

San  Francisco  Recruiting  Union,  Latin  Branch 173 

New  York  Recruiting  Union,  Finnish  Branch 599 

Portland  Recruiting  Union 92 

Sandusky  Recruiting  Union 

Pocatello  Recruiting  Union 

Kansas  City  Recruiting  Union 61 

Bisbee  Recruiting  Union 65 

Seattle  Recruiting  Union 178 


• 


4,567 


Extract  from  "  Interxational  Weekly  "  Seattle,  Washinxiton,  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1919. 

The  rosy  promise  of  "Freedom,  for  All,  Forever,"  is  disi)elled  before  the 
reality  of  the  bankruptcy  of  capitalism.  The  world  may  now  be  safe  for 
democracy,  of  the  soup-house  variety,  but  that  is  small  consolation  to  the  people 
who  have  slaved  and  sacrificed  for  some  vague  thing  they  believed  would  guar- 
antee happiness  and  prosperity  to  them. 

When  again  the  flabby-brained  and  looselipped  orators  of  the  capitalistic  class 
come  before  the  workers  with  their  rosy  promises  they  will  hear  the  shout : 

Ye  are  liars  I 

Your  Democracy  is  a  lie ! 

Your  Freedom  is  a  lie ! 

Your  Prosperity  is  a  lie ! 

Your  Equality  is  a  lie ! 

Your  Humanity  is  a  lie ! 

Your  Liberty  is  a  lie ! 

Your  Religion  is  a  lie ! 

Your  Eternal  Justice  is  a  lie ! 

Your  God  is  a  lie ! 

Everything  you  praise,  all  that  you  eulogize  and  adore,  is  a  lie  I 


Extract  from  the  "  International  Weekly  "  Nov.  29,  1918,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FRENCH   MEN  O'WAR  RESCUE  RED  BANNER  OF  INTERNATIONAL  WORKING  CLASS  FROM 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS   IN    NEW   YORK   CITY,"  BY   A RFIPROLE WRITER. 


It  happened  in  New  York  CMty,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  flashed  through  the  world,  instantaneously  and  spontaneously  the 
workers  burst  forth  in  celebration.  In  groups  of  two,  five,  ten,  fifty,  hundreds, 
joining  other  groups,  they  marched  the  streets,  while  thousands  thronged  the 
sidewalks,  doorways,  roofs  and  fire  escapes,  carrying  and  making  use  of  every 
means  and  device  at  their  disposal  and  appropriate  for  the  celebration. 

A  young  girl  stood  waiving  a  red  flag,  when  suddenly  a  group  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  sighting  it,  grabbed  it  away  from  her.  Instantly,  quicker  than  a  flash, 
a  group  of  French  men  o'war  made  for  the  soldiers  and  sailor,  seized  the  red 
banner  and  unfurling  It,  high  up,  they  proceded  proudly  in  defile,  while  quickly 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  joining  the  procession  lead  by  the 
French  men  o*war  carrying  the  red  banner  amids  the  echoing  cheering  of  the 
thousands  that  thronged  the  streets,  marched  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

Thus  the  French  men  o*war,  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  demonstrated  their 
loyalty  to  their  class  by  rescuing  the  red  banner  of  the  international. — From 
Authority  and  reliable  sources. 
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Extract  from  "  World  Republic  ''  Bulletin  of  the  Rising  Labor  Common- 
wealths— ^New  York,  1918. 

save  the  revolution  in  RUSSIA  BY  SAVING  IT  IN  AMERICA — ^BEST  WAY  TO  KEEP  RB1> 
FLAG  FLYING  IN  EUROPE  IS  TO  KEEP  IT  FLYING  IN  AMEiUCA — ^SUREST  WAY  TO 
HAUL  DOWN   THE   SOCIALIST  FLAG   IN    PETROGRAD   IS   TO  IX)WER  IT   IN    NEW    YORK. 

******* 

Help  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia,  comrades,  by  standing  your  ground  firmly  ia 
America.  Build  up  the  socialist  party  here.  That  Is  the  best  way  to  help 
Lenine  and  Trotsliy.  "*  *  *— Extract  from  "The  Labor  Defender"  Dec.  15, 
1918,  New  York. 

Every  strike  is  a  small  revolution  and  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  big  one. 


Extracts  from  the  "International  Weekly"  Dec.  20,  1918,« Seattle,  Wash. 

spartacus    grows    rapidly    in    germany — public    sentiment    undergoing    re- 
markably swift  change. 

Berlin. — The  Spartacus  group  thru  its  organ  "Die  Rote  Fahne"   (The  Red 
Flag)  has  announced  its  platform  as  follows: 

Revolutionary  uprising  of  world  masses;  disarmament  of  police;  seizure  of 
all  arms  and  ammunition ;  organization  of  workmen's  military  and  red  guard ; 
the  trial  of  Hohenzollern  and  military  leaders ;  seizure  of  food  supplies  for  the 
people's  benefit;  Soviets  to  replace  existing  legislature  bodies  with  central 
Soviet  as  chief  body;  six  hours  to  be  the  maximum  working  day;  all  real 
estate,  banks,  mines  and  large  fortunes  to  be  confiscated ;  government  to  control 
public  utilities ;  confiscation  of  dynastic  fortunes ;  cancellation  of  all  war  debta 
and  war  loans  and  the  creation  of  a  single  Socialist  republic. 

The  children  are  being  organized  by  the  Spartacus  group  and  they  are  hold- 
ing, carrying  red  flags  and  demanding  the  overthrow  of  the  present  government. 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS  MUST  BE  RELEASED  IMMEDIATELY — WORKING  CLASS  MUST 
UNITE  TO  SECURE  FREEDOM  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  FELLOW  WORKERS  HELD  IN  CAPI- 
TALIST BASTILES — NOTHING  TO  BE  EXPECTED  FROM   RULERS. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  American  government  demanded  in  the  armistice 
which  ended  the  recent  war  was  the  immediate  release  of  American  prisoners 
in  German  prison  camps. 

And  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  should  demand  for  the  continuation  of  the 
war  against  our  masters  is  the  immediate  release  from  the  penitentiaries  and 
prisons  of  this  country  of  OUR  prisoners,  the'  prisoners  of  the  class  war,  taken 
during  the  recent  drive  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Into  thousands  of  cells  in  hundreds  of  prisons  thruout  the  land  they  have 
thrown  those  of  us  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  upper  classes,  those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  courage  to  defy  them  openly,  those  of  us  who  w^orked 
constantly  for  the  freedom  of  our  class  from  the  hellish  scourge  of  capitalism.  . 

And  are  we  now  to  desert  them?  Are  we  now  to  let  them  die  in  the  hell- 
holes of  our  masters  while  serving  sentences  of  five,  ten  and  even  thirty  years? 
They  who  have  sacrificed  life  itself  that  their  class  and  our  class  might  the 
sooner  see  the  day  of  emancipation  when  all  men  shall  be  free,  are  we  to  leave 
them  to  their  fate,  solitary  and  unaided? 

The  working  class  must  not  allow  its  prisoners  to  stay  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  one  day  longer  than  necessary.  Already  Germany  and  Austria  have 
freed  their  political  prisoners.  Liebknecht  and  Adler  are  free  men  even  now, 
they  who  were  convicted  by  the  most  autocratic  governments  on  earth  to 
sentences  of  two  and  four  years  for  treason.  Dozens  of  workingmen  have  been 
sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  this  country  for  declaring  that  the  recent  war 
was  the  outcome  of  capitalism.  The  sentences  inflicted  by  the  judges  of  this 
country  put  to  shame  Czarism's  performances  in  its  flower.  The  class  juries 
of  "  peers  "  in  America  automatically  preclude  justice  for  workingmen. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Shall  we  bow  and  scrape  before  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
humbly  beg  for  the  release  of  our  prisoners?     Shall  we  point  out  in  decorous 
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tones  that  this  country  should  also  be  safe  for  democracy?  What  an8\ter  may 
we  confidently  expect  if  we  do  so? 

All  governments  in  bourgeois  nations  are  merely  the  law  and  order  com- 
mittees of  capitalism;  to  stifie  the  cry  of  the  robbed  while  the  robbers  suck 
away  life  itself,  to  exterminate  those  who  strive  to  abolish  the  damnable 
systepi  of  robbery,  to  safeguard  the  robbers  in  their  loot.  Expect  nothing  from 
the  law  and  order  committees.  Expect  everything  from  yourselves,  and  your- 
selves alone! 

Emma  Goldman  is  working  in  a  prison  factory  turning  out  endless  numbers 
of  garments.  Because  her  failing  health  does  not  allow  her  to  turn  the  number 
required  daily  she  is  denied  all  touieh  with  the  outside  world;  no  letters, 
books,  or  magazines.  Louise  Olivereau  is  completing  the  first  year  of  a  ten- 
year  sentence.  She  also  is  denied  even  the  small  joy  of  receiving  letters  or 
books.  Hundreds  of  men  in  the  various  penitentiaries  because  they  refuse 
military  service  are  chained  to  the  walls  of  black  dungeons  for  days  at  a 
stretch  on  a  bread  and  water  diet.  That  is  what  they  are  sacrificing  for  us. 
What  are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  for  them? 

There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  appealing  to  the  government  for  release  of  these, 
our  prisoners.  It  is  futile  to  wear  the  skin  off  our  knees  in  entreaties  before 
Wilson.    We  must  act ! 

Agitate-  Expose  the  system  which  prates  of  democracy  and  Christianity 
and  yet  makes  of  the  beautiful  earth  a  living  hell  for  the  workers.  Open  the 
eyes  of  the  dullest  workingman  to  the  monstrosities  being  committed  thruout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

Organize!  On  the  industrial  and  political  field  in  effective  organizations 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  you  can  arise  and  throw  off  the  shackles  that  bind 
you  to  slavery  and  thus  you  will 

Emancipate!  Not  only  the  thousands  of  our  prisoners  who  are  living  in 
death  in  the  prison  camps  of  our  masters,  but  yourselves  as  well. 


Extract  from   "The  Ohio   Socialist"   Jan.   22,   1919. 

NEEDED  reconstruction  IN  PARTY  PROPAGANDA. 

Now  that  war  time  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  print  paper  are  removed, 
numerous  Socialist  publications  of  various  degrees  of  usefulness  to  the  move- 
ment are  being  launched  by  individual  party  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Without  questioning  in  the  slightest  degree  the  sincerity  or  well 
meaning  of  these  comrades  in  their  desire  to  serve  the  great  cause  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  we  wish  to  reiterate  our  oft-repeated  statement  that  Private 
Control  of  the  Party's  Propaganda  is  Dead  Wrong. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  welfare  of  the  Socialist  movement  demanded 
party  control  of  every  avenue  of  propaganda,  well  organized,  well  financed  and 
heartily  supported  by  every  member,  that  time  is  now.  The  welfare  of  the 
party,  the  course  it  must  pursue  in  the  great  events  of  the  immediate  future, 
the  questions  it  must  meet  and  answer,  the  problems  It  must  solve,  all,  demand 
unquestionably  a  party  controlled  press. 

The  Socialist  movement  should  seek  to  establish  enough  activities  to  absorb 
the  energies  of  every  comrade  who  desires  to  serve  the  revolution.  It  should 
establish  Itself  so  firmly  and  formidably  In  the  various  propaganda  and  organiza- 
tion measures  as  to  leave  no  room  for  Individual  and  oft  times  Injurious  enter- 
prises. 

The  acquisition  of  party  owned  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  publication  of 
various  types  that  will  cover  all  the  different  phases  of  our  propaganda  are 
vitally  necessary.  This  Is  the  problem  of  the  immediate  future.  Every  comrade 
should  give  his  earnest  support  to  this  forward  movement.  Let  us  prepare  to 
take  this  step. 


Extracts  from  the  "  International  Weekly,"  Jan.  10,  1919,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

REVOLT  likely  IN  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Winnipeg, — ^The  Socialists  and  revolutionists  In  Winnipeg  are  demanding  the 
overthrow  of  the  Canadian  government  and  the  establishment  of  a  government 
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similar  *to  Russia's.  Similar  demands  are  going  up  from  Labor  all  over  the 
Dominion,  from  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Calgary,  Edlnonton,  Fernle,  Van- 
couver and  Victoria. 

In  the  course  of  a  big  meeting  in  Winnipeg,  greetings  were  sent  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki  and  heartfelt  wishes  for  a  similar  government  in  Canada  were  ex- 
pressed. The  meeting  demanded  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  and  the 
free  expression  of  working  class  sentiments  thru  speakers  and  the  press. 

The  government  came  in  for  hisses  and  jeers,  also  many  of  the  prominent 
business  of  Winnipeg.  The  socialists  declared  that  they  should  be  out  earning 
their  daily  bread  as  well  as  the  men  who  are  forced  to  dig  ditches. 

B.  B.  Russell,  business  agent  of  the  metal  trader  workers  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  council,  in  making  an  appeal  for  the  workers 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  allied  intervention  in  Russia,  declared  that  a 
revolution  was  about  to  take  place  in  Canada  in  which  the  workers  would 
triumph  and  the  capitalists  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  those  in  Russia.  He 
stated  that  blood  would  be  spilt  in  Canada  the  same  as  in  Russia  and  Germany 
if  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Canada  now  are  not  bettered.  "The  blood,  which 
is  spilt  in  Canada,"  he  declared,  "  will  depend  on  the  working  class.  We  must 
have  freedom  of  speech."  He  appealed  strongly  to  the  workers  to  establish  the 
same  form  of  government  as  has  been  established  in  Russia,  so  that  they  might 
have  Russian  democracy  here.  **  The  only  way  in  which  to  prevent  the  coming 
revolution  In  Canada,  he  said,  is  for  the  government  to  establish  a  form  of 
government,  such  as  the  Bolsheviks  have  already  established  in  Russia  and  are 
now  establishing  in  Germany.  Capiaolism  4s  now  defunct  and  must  disappear 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

When  Mr.  Russell  made  reference  in  a  sarcastic  manner  to  "  this  great  demo- 
cratic Canada  of  our  "  jeers  went  up  from  the  audience  and  hisses  against  the 
members  of  parliment. 

PRAISES  BOLSHEVIKI. 

Alderman  Queen  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  told  the  socialists 
present  of  the  many  advantages  gained  in  Russia  by  the  Bolshevlkl  government 
and  asked  that  the  workers  establish  a  like  government  in  this  country.  He 
proclaimed  that  every  person,  capitalist  Included,  should  be  earning  his  dally 
bread.  "  And  those,"  he  said,  "  who  do  not  work  daily  for  their  allowance  of 
bread  should  starve." 

SPBEAD  OF   BOLSHEVISM    MEANS   OVERTHROW   OF  CAPITALISM — WORKING   CLASS  RULE 
IN  RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY — THREATEN  END  OF  BOURGEOIS  RULE  IN   ALL  NATIONS, 

At  last  we  have  forced  International  Capitalism  to  take  the  Defensive.  For 
fifty  years  and  more  the  revolutionists  against  the  present  Intolerable  economic 
system  have  been  fighting,  have  been  jailed,  clubbed,  starved,  and  killed;  for 
fifty  years  and  more  we  have  been  frankly  on  the  defensive  ourselves,  rallying 
our  forces  and  slowly  gaining  ground. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  sneered  at  as  "  theorists  ",  "  faddists  ",  and  "  dream- 
ers." But  our  dreams  have  come  only  too  true,  our  theories  have  been  proved 
to  be  only  too  correct ;  Capitalism  Is  now  entering  upon  a  definite  International 
alliance  against  the  menace  of  our  growing  strength. 

We,  the  toilers,  who  have  had  nothing  to  lose  but  our  chains,  now  control  half 
the  civilized  earth;  strongholds  of  capitalism  have  fallen  beneath  our  blows; 
we  are  fast  awakening  with  the  sole  purpose  of  overthrowing  every  bourgeois 
government  on  earth  and  establishing  the  Industrial  Democracy,  giving  the 
earth  and  its  products  back  to  its  owners  and  producers,  the  workers,  the  only 
useful  class  in  society.  Already  our  comrades  the  Bolshevlkl  have  thrown  off 
the  Imperialist  shackles  In  Russia,  our  comrades  in  Germany,  the  Communists, 
have  done  likewise.  Today  the  capitalist  system  In  all  Western  Europe  totters ; 
tomorrow  It. will  be  overthrown  and  cast  on  the  rubbish  heap  of  ancient  history. 

The  representatives  of  Capital  are  gathered  In  Paris  not  only  to  settle  the 
past,  the  problems  of  the  late  unpleasantness  across  the  water;  they  are  gath- 
ered there  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  staving  off  the  spread  of  Socialism  as 
long  as  possible  by  the  creation  of  nn  international  understanding  and  Interna- 
tional unity  of  capitalist  action  against  the  militant  workers. 

But  we  are  strong  and  cannot  be  staved  off.  There  are  actually  at  the  present 
time  a  hundred  million  workers  animated  by  the  same  Ideal  and  acting  for  the 
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same  end,  the  establishing  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.    It  has  taken 
a  world  war  to  awaken  the  workers. 

But  the  slaughter  of  10,000,000  of  our  comrades  has  at  least  brought  out  to 
the  dullest  workingman  the  full  meaning  of  Capitalism.  It  has  been  worth  the 
price.  The  mask  has  been  torn  from  Capitalism.  There  it  stands,  our  One  Big 
Enemy,  ruthlessly  killing  us  by  the  millions  in  wartime,  pitilessly  crushing  out 
our  lives  by  the  millions  in  peace-time.  Whether  in  peace  or  war  it  is  equally 
hateful  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  follow  the  example  of  our 
comrades  in  Russia  and  Germany  and  overthrow  the  whole  capitalist  system, 
root  and  branch,  before  it  plunges  the  whole  world  into  chaos. 

From  every  industrial  country  of  the  earth  come  the  premonitions  of  the 
great  impending  change.  Within  a  year  the  workers  of  Italy  will  take  the 
power  into  their  own  hands,  France  and  Spain  will  follow  shortly  after.  The 
workers  on  the  Clydebank  and  in  South  Wales  are  leading  the  English  move- 
ment. In  our  own  country,  the  East  Sides  of  our  industrial  hells  which  ai'e 
dignified  by  the  name  of  slums  are  stirring  and  who  knows  what  may  come  of 
it?  In  Butte  and  Seattle  definite  preparations  are  under  way  for  the  creation 
of  a  workers*  government  whicli  shall  assume  control  when  the  time  comes. 
Workingmen  everywhere  in  America  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  are 
regarded  as  mere  slaves,  nothing  more;  that  they  are  handled  with  less  con- 
sideration than  machines;  that  they  have  not  a  fundamental  point  of  agree- 
ment \vith  their  employers  and  the  system  the  employing  class  have  built  up 
for  their  subjection,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  In  reform,  no  hope  in  anything 
but  the  complete  elimination  of  the  present  ruling  class  with  its  legal,  judicial, 
religious  and  journalistic  satellites. 

The  only  course  of  action  at  present  before  the  class-conscious  workers  is' 
thru  intensive  propaganda  in  the  shops,  mills,  mines  and  factories,  in  the  union 
halls.  Show  your  fellow  workers  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  capitalism,  how 
it  deprives  the  worker  of  everything  that  means  life  and  makes  of  him  merely  a 
machine  slave  with  a  mind  and  a  body  bound  to  the  machine  and  its  owner. 
Prove  to  him  the  fact  that  the  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  noth- 
ing in  common.  Spread  true  information  concerning  the  government  of  the 
workers  in  Russia  and  Germany,  of  the  rising  rebelliousness  thruout  the  world. 
Concentrate  on  propaganda,  the  spoken  and  the  written  word  by  mass  meet- 
ings, propaganda  weeklies,  leaflets  and  pamphlets.  Working  together  we  can 
offset  the  poison  gas  of  the  capitalist  newspapers  for  we  bring  a  vital  message 
to  the  worker  whereas  the  press  merely  lies  to  him. 

In  due  time  then  we  can  organize  our  own  administration  in  embryo,  develop 
it  so  that  when  the  great  crisis  comes  we.  can  step  in  with  a  plan  of  action, 
united  and  daring  thru  our  strength,  establish  the  complete  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  begin  the  real  work  of  civilization,  that  of  making  life  worth 
while,  full  of  meaning  and  vitality  to  every  useful  member  of  society  and  thus 
end  forever  the  damnable  system  of  the  leisure  class  and  its  slave  class. 


INTERNATIONAL   FLAG  OF  FBEEDOM. 
[Tune :  Star  Spangled  Banner.] 

O,  Comrades  we  see,  the  dawn  of  the  day, 

When  our  brothers  in  toil,  redeem  this  our  nation. 

From  ignorance  and  vice  and  war's  desolation. 

And  this  for  our  hope,  it  will  lighten  the  way, 

Then  this  flag,  it  will  be,  a  sign  we  are  free 

And  not  stand  for  spoils  on  land  and  on  sea 

And  the  Bolshevik  flag  of  freedom,  the  red  flag  will  wave, 

Over  the  home  of  the  free,  no  longer  a  slave. 

When  we  read  the  full  tide  of  our  hearts'  fondest  dream. 
And  our  battles  all  won  and  our  slave  days  are  ended, 
We  will  fling  to  the  breeze  this  flag  that  has  been 
The  emblem  of  right  for  which  we  have  contended ; 
Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  Cause  it  is  just ! 
With  courage  undaunted  we'll  prove  true  to  our  trust. 
And  the  Bolshevik  flag  of  freedom,  the  world's  flag  of  right 
Will  scatter  the  hosts  of  our  masters  in  flight. 
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Three  cheers  for  the  flag,  and  a  cheer  for  the  Cause 

That  gave  it  a  place  in  the  world's  estimation 

In  Justice  and  truth  we'll  fashion  our  laws, 

And  peace  and  goodwill  will  again  bless  our  nation ; 

Then  hoist  it  on  high,  long  may  it  fly — 

In  this  sign  we  will  conquer  or  by  it  we  will  die ; 

The  international  flag'of  freedom,  the  red  flag  will  wave, 

When  we  shatter  the  chains  from  tlie  hands  of  the  slave. 

— By  J.  A.  Engstbom,  A  Seattle  Yipsel. 

WE  DIFFER. 

The  Liberator  for  the  current  month  makes  "  five  immediate  demands  of  our 
government".  They  are  as  follows:  The  right  to  speak;  The  right  to  know; 
Liberation  of  prisoners ;  Hands  off  Hussia,  and  the  end  of  organized  libel  thru 
the  press. 

We  agree  most  heartily  with  the  Liberator  that  these  are  demands  on  which 
the  militant  workingclass  should  unite.  But  we  disagree  with  the  Liberatcw 
in  asking  them  of  **our"  government.  If  the  Socialist  theory  of  the  class 
struggle  means  anything  it  means  to  begin  with  that  bourgeois  governments 
in  no  conceivable  sense  are  "our"  governments.  They  function  purely  as  the 
law  and  order  committees  of  capitalism. 

Their  nature  being  this,  the  foolishness  of  asking  "our"  governments  for 
any  concessions  must  be  apparent.  We  should  demand  these  flve  points  and 
in  addition  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  not  of  "our"  governments,  but  of 
ourselves.  For  it  is  upon  our  organized  strength  that  we  shall  be  emancipated 
and  not  thru  any  kindly  condescension  of  the  masters. 

It  is  valuable,  necessary,  that  we  stress  constantly  these  five  immediate 
demands.  If  our  actions  and  our  strength  become  menacing,  "our"  govern- 
ments will  probably  in  the  interests  of  their  own  prolongation  be  forced  to 
accede  to  them.  That  will  be  a  victory  for  us  and  will  not  delude  the  workers 
into  thinking  that  "  our  "  government  is  so  interested  in  our  welfare  that  it 
will  grant  our  wishes  if  we  only  ask. 

The  last  Soviet  Congress  sent  the  following  message  to  the  Workmen's,  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Council  of  Germany : 

**  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Workers :  Do  not  drop  the  weapons  from  your  hands. 
The  safety  of  the  revolution  demands  that  with  weapons  in  hand  you  take  over 
the  power  and  form  a  Workers'  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  government  under  the 
leadership  of  Liebknecht  Don't  be  betrayed  by  promises  of  a  Constitutional 
Assemblage." 

A  TROUBLED  IDEALIST. 

All  is  quiet  in  the  voluptuous  sleeping  chamber  of  His  Excellency  in  the  Murat 
Mansion.  The  body  servant  has  performed  his  oflices  and  the  great  democrat 
reposes  in  the  gilded  gondola  bed.  The  silken  coverlets  are  tucked  about  him 
and  the  lights  are  low,  but  still  he  does  not  sleep.  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown." 

******* 

Sleep  conies  not,  nor  does  he  want  it,  for  sleep  brings  more  alarming  fears. 
Into  his  slumber  there  invariably  steals  the  grewsome  figure  of  the  Bolshevik  who 
cries  "  The  World  for  the  Workers  I" 

The  Bolshevik  is  not  lulled  by  the  narcotic  of  His  Excellency's  Idealism. 
The  Bolshevik  cries  "Away  with  the  Imperialists.  The  World  for  the  Workers !" 
The  Bolshevlki  declared  long  ago  through  their  newspaper  the  Pravda  that 
His  Excellency  represented  the  American  Imperialism  and  they  haven't  suc- 
cumbed to  idealistic  verbiage  up  to  date.    They  want  the  goods. 

His  Excellency  stirs  uneasily  in  the  gondola  bed  as  he  reflects  on  the  latest 
news  from  Russia  and  Germany.  The  militant  proletariat  of  Germany  are 
driving  their  own  parasitic  "  moderates  "  from  the  republican  thrones  In  Ger- 
many. Worst  of  all  the  disturbing  doctrine  is  rousing  the  proletariat  of 
France,  Italy  and  England  and  in  his  own  country  is  assembling  a  mli^ty  con- 
gress of  workers  to  demand,  not  request,  the  freedom  of  the  class  war  prisoners 
who  were  enchained  by  the  great  Idealist. 
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He  stirs  in  distress  and  at  last  sinks  exliausted  into  a  troubled  sleep  in  which 
he  dreams  that  the  Murat  Mansion  is  in  possession  of  the  working  class  and  the 
gondola  bed  is  no  more  filled  with  the  great  idealist. 


Extracts  from  the  "International  Weekly"  Jan.  IT;  1919,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

seattle  cossacks  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  russians  bloody  sunday  dy 
beating  workers    *     •     ♦    system  must  be  changed. 

******* 

Walker  C.  Smith  addressed  the  crowd  in  the  open  air  meeting.  "  Our  system 
of  government  must  be  changed,"  declared  Smith.  "  The  .sooner  it  changes 
the  better.  I  would  that  it  could  change  without  bloodshed,  but  if  not,  the  less 
bloodshed  the  better."    •    ♦    ♦ 

CAPITALISM  RIDING  A  HARD  FALL. 

Now  there  is  a  demand  for  a  real  political  organization  not  merely  a  bal- 
loteering  excuse,  but  an  organization  which  shall  understand  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  political  action  as  all  revolutionary  action  directed  against  the  bour- 
geois State»  the  essence  of  Capitalism,  and  the  means  by  which  Capitalists,  tho 
greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  workers,  keep  them  in  subjection  as  slaves. 

The  workers  are  using  mass  action  more  and  more  and  are  perfecting  their 
organization  against  the  organization  of  Capitalism.  The  Revolution  is  on! 
Within  the  next  ten  years  the  most  monumental  changes  in  all  human  history 
will  take  place  and  the  fourth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  will  see  the 
Workers  supreme  over  the  earth  and  the  products  thereof  to  which  they  give 
value. 


Extract  from  "The  Revolutionary  Age"  Jan.  4,  1919. 

When  the  emptiness  of  victory  is  revealed,  then* the  class  struggle  will  flare 
up  in  the  Allied  countries.  The  old  antagonisms  of  nation  against  nation  will 
disappear  and  in  their  places  will  develop  the  antagonism  of  the  class  war. 
The  year  1919,  although  it  has  been  Issued  in  to  the  ringing  of  bells  proclaim- 
ing "  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  will  not  be  a  peaceful  year.  It  will 
be  a  year  fraught  with  perils,  a  year  more  momentous  than  any  every  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  although  its  days  will  be  stained  with  blood, 
the  blood  of  brothers  shed  by  brothers,  though  it  may  not,  in  itself,  be  a  happy 
year,  yet  the  historic  watch-cry  of  the  workers,  swelling  loud  and  strong,  fore- 
tells that  1919  is  a  year  pregnant  with  happiness  for  the  workers  of  the  world. 


Extracts  from  the  "  International  W^kly  "  Dec  27,  1918,  Seattle,  Wash. 

nicholas   lenine   sends   message   to   workers — liberator  pl'blishes   letter 

to  revolutionary  proletariat  of  america. 

New  York — ^Nickolal  Lenin  in  a  letter  to  the  "  revolutionary  proletariat  of 
America,"  declares  that  an  international  revolution  is  Inevitable. 

The  letter,  published  in  the  January  number  of  "The  Liberator,"  formerly 
The  Masses,  was  written  in  Moscow  August  20,  and  was  just  ^admitted  to  the 
United  States  by  the  censor. 

Lenine  indicates  the  report  that  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  plan  to  carry  their 
doctrines  into  all  countries  not  only  is  true,  but  has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  Bolsheviki  since  their  revolution  in  1917.     *     *     * 

TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NO  CHRISTMAS. 

The  International  Weekly  wishes  In  particular  to  extend  a  Merry  Christmas 
to  all  the  little  children  who  work  in  mine  or  mill,  to  all  the  political  prisoners, 
to  all  the  prostitutes,  to  all  those  who  had  to  accept  the  shame  of  charity  rather 
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than  go  hungry ; — for  these — ^for  each  one — ^for  all  the  millions  over  the  world — 
the  International  Weekly  hopes  that  Christmas  Day  may  be  very  happy. 

And  we  hope  that  all  you  prostitutes  feel  grateful  that  you  live  in  a  country 
where  each  citizen  has  an  equal  opportunity  and  where  womanhood  is  sacred ; 
and  we  hope  that  all  you  thousands  of  little  children  who  toil  in  factory  or  mill 
realize  the  greatness  and  unselfishness  of  our  Government  and  especially  the 
Supreme  Court  which  permitted  you  to  stay  at  work;  and  we  hope  that  all 
you  political  prisoners  are  happy  because  you  live  in  the  land  of  liberty.  To 
all  of  you  we  send  our  greetings. 


Extracts  fbom  the  **  International  Weekly  '*  Jan.  3,  1919,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SOCIALIST  party  OF  SEATTLE  ADVOCATES  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WORKERS*   COUNCIL  TO 

administer  municipal  affairs. 

The  Socialist  Party  of  Seattle  in  mass  convention  last  Saturday  evening, 
Dec.  28th,  adopted  a  platform  which  will  go  down  In  the  history  of  the 
Socialist  movement  as  one  of  Its  original  documents  In  the  field  of  the  municipal 
political  activity.  The  cardinal  feature  of  thfe  new  platform  is  the  Workers' 
Council  idea,  which  provides  for  the  control  of  the  machinery  of  municipal 
administration  by  an  industrial  government  of  class-conscious  workers  instead 
of  as  previously  in  all  Socialist  campaigns  merely  seeking  to  install  Socialists 
in  bourgeois  councils  where  their  activity  Is  ham-stringed  and  nullified  from 
the  very  start. 

The  Workers'  Council  idea  is,  of  course,  modelled  very  directly  after  the 
Russian  method  of  municipal  administration  which  has  stood  the  strain  of 
almost  two  years  of  feverish  revolutionary  change  and  remains  to-day  as  the 
example  of  the  successful  form  of  working  class  administration,  founded  as  it 
is  not  on  the  bourgeois  conception  of  government,  but  on  the  conception  of  an 
administration  controlled  directly  by  the  organized  class-conscious  workers  and 
exclusively  in  their  interests.  Inherently  is  involved  the  idea  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  and  the  abolition  of  the  Influence  and  control  of  the  em- 
ploying class  of  government  for  them  Instead  of  for  the  workers. 

Concrete  plans  have  not  yet  been  drawn  up  for  the  practical  working  out  of 
the  details  of  the  Workers*  Council  Idea  to  Seattle,  but  a  committee  will  soon 
go  to  work  on  the  problem  guided  by  the  necessity  of  applying  the  Russian  ideas 
to  the  peculiar  Seattle  conditions,  conditions  which  are  similar  in  fact  in  all 
American  cities. 

The  Socialist  Party  does  not  consider  that  it  has  a  copyright  on  the  idea 
and  shall  work  in  conjunction  with  class-conscious  workers  of  Seattle  whether 
they  belong  to  the  Socialist  Party  or  other  revolutionary  unions  and  political 
bodies. 

The  platform  reads  as  follows: 

"We,  the  Socialist  party  of  Seattle,  in  convention  assembled,  reaffirm  our 
entire  adherence  to  the  revolutionary  principles  of  international  socialism.  We 
reaffirm  that  there  Is  a  struggle  between  the  two  classes  of  society,  the*  ex- 
ploiters and  the  exploited,  which  can  be  ended  only  through  the  triumph  of  the 
only  useful  class  in  society,  the  working  class,  through  the  use  of  its  political 
and  industrial  strength. 

**  We  acclaim  joyously  the  proletarian  revolution  of  Russia  and  Germany  and 
approve  whole-heartedly  of  the  principles'  involved  in  the  dictatorship  of  the 
preletariat.  We  further  hold  that  the  organization  of  the  Russian  and  German 
workers  in  the  Soviets  Is  the  truest  and  most  direct  form  of  working  class 
organization  and  that  it  shines  forth  as  a  beacon  to  the  workers  of  the  world, 
demonstrating  the  truest  form  of  democracy  and  the  most  efficient  plan  for  a 
workers'  state.  Guided  by  the  principles  of  revolutionary  Socialism  and  the 
glorious  example  of  our  Russian  and  German  comrades,  we  pledge  the  Socialist 
party  of  Seattle  and  its  candidates  to  the  following  program  for  the  municipal 
election  of  1919 : 

"  election  program. 

"1.  The  creati(>n  of  a  city  government  similar  to  the  soviet  plan — ^an  Indus- 
trial government  of  the  workers  which  will  eliminate  bourgeois  control  and  dis- 
franchise the  useless  members  of  society. 

"2.  We  propose  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  workers'  coundL 
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'*  (a)  This  workers'  council  phall  sit  alongside  of  the  bourgeois  government 
till  the  time  when  the  workers  shall  take  over  the  government. 

"  (b)  The  workers'  council  shall  throw  a  searchlight  over  the  acts  of  the 
present  city  government  from  the  workers  point  of.  view, 

**  (c)  It  shall  draw  up  legislation  on  the  same  subjects  that  come  before  the 
bourgeois  city  government: — ^and  also  draw  up  legislation  on  matters  of  work- 
ing class  interest  never  considered  at  all  by  a  capitalist  government. 

"(d)  Thus  it  shall  reveal  to  the  workers  the  class  nature  of  all  bourgeois 
governments  and  the  futility  of  the  workers'  hoping  for  any  material  benefit 
from  any  bourgeois  government,  and  prepare  for  the  organization  against  the 
time  when  the  workers  shall  seize  power. 

"3.  The  immediate  expropriation  of  the  public  utilities  of  the  city  of  Seattle 
now  privately  owned  witliout  renumeration  to  the  present  owners,  and  the  con- 
trol of  utilities  directly  by  the  workers. 

"  4.  Absolute  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assemblage. 

**5.  We  advocate  militant  industrial  unionism  as  the  only  correct  form  of 
organization  on  the  industrial  field,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  constant  support 
thereof." 

******* 

The  Capitalist  Press  is  screaming  in  seven  column  headlines  about  a  little 
incident  which  has  thrown  the  timid  autocrats  of  Philadelphia  into  terror. 
Bomb  explosons  have  damage<l  the  homes  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  acting  head  of  the  police  system,  and  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
in  the  city  of  brotherly  love 

The  hysterical  denunciations  and  assumptions  that  *'  Russian  Soviets,"  **  An- 
archists," etc.,  tried  a  little  direct  action  against  the  henchmen  of  the  plutoc- 
racy take  up  so  much  space  In  the  accounts  that  they  had  but  little  room  for 
the  facts  of  the  explosion,  as  is  usual  in  such  prostituted  journalism. 

*  *  *  *  *  «  « 

Strange  that  any  one  should  have  protested  with  bombs  at  the  ultra  slavery 
in  this  ultra  American  city,  Philadelphia,  where  wages  are  below  and  political 
corruption  is  above,  the  American  standard ; 

It  will  be  still  stranger  when  Instead  of  an  Individual  attempting  to  destroy 
the  homes  of  the  masters,  the  workers  in  mass  take  over  the  wealth  of  the 
parasites  for  the  use  of  the  disinherited  of  the  earth. 

The  World  for  the  Workers !    Hasten*  the  day  ! 


THE  RED   FLAG  AND   "  DEMOCBACY." 

"  The  Re<l  Flag  must  be  wiped  off  of  this  democratic  earth  If  democracy 
shall  survive,"  said  Charley  Schwab  of  Bethlehem  fame.  The  occasion  was  a 
banquet,  an  Intellectual  feast  it  would  seem,  at  which  the  Red  Flag  was  the 
favorite  theme  of  discussion.  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  American  King 
of  Steel,  Mayer  Hylan  shortly  after  approved  of  the  anti-Red  Flag  ordinance 
for  New  York  City. 

To  all  of  which  we  solemnly  say  Amen.  For  It  is  very  true  that  if  democracy 
Is  to  be  preserved  In  this  land  of  the  free  the  Red  Flag  must  be  wiped  out  of 
existence.    The  two  are  antagonistic. 

When  Lenlne  and  Trotsky  and  the  other  Russian  revolutionists  were  hunting 
around  for  a  name  for  the  Bolshevik  party,  they  selected  not  the  word  "  Social- 
ist" but  the  word  "Communist."  For  Socialism  In  Europe  at  any  rate  has 
become  thoroly  Identified  with  social-patriotism  and  reform.  The  majority 
Socialist  parties  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  accepted  the  war.  In  fact 
thru  opportunism  the  majority  parties  had  actually  become  a  part  of  the  State 
and  the  Government  and  only  small  but  energetic  minorities  stood  the  ground 
of  real  Socialism.  The  w^ord  "  Socialist "  became  discredited  as  the  synonym 
of  the  political  expression  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  Russians  and 
the  Finns  were  forced  to  cast  about  for  a  new  word,  as  Marx  and  Engels  were 
in  1848,  and  they  both  selected  the  word  "  Communist "  as  their  party  name. 

In  this  country  of  course  a  like  stigma  has  not  become  attached  to  the  word 
because  the  Socialist  Parties  adopted  a  less  compromising  platform  of  revolu- 
tionary Socialism.    Now  we  will  come  back  to  our  discussion  of  democracy. 

The  same  twisting  of  the  meaning  of  a  w^ord  is  observable  in  the  womout 
shibboleth  of  *  democracy.'    It  has  been  appropriated  body  and  soul  by  the 
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bourgeoisie.  Their  most  infamous  laws  are  passed  in  the  interests  of  *  de- 
mocracy '  their  most  wicked  crimes  are  always  whitewashed  with  *  democracy,* 
their  imperialistic  wars  are  always  waged  for  *  democracy.*  They  cheerfully 
invade  countries  whose  system  of  government  does  not  agree  with  their  own 
with  the  lie  of  *  democracy  *  on  their  lips ;  they  are  attempting  to  crush  out  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  working  class  and  its  symbol,  the  Red  Flag 
under  the  guise  of  *  democracy.*  The  predominance  of  the  exploiting  class  is 
bound  up  entirely  with  *  democracy.* 

We  do  not  need  to  find  another  word  for  *  Socialism  *  in  this  country  but  we 
must  certainly  wipe  out  the  word  *  democracy  *  from  our  vocabulary.  Instead 
of  'democracy*  the  *  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,*  that  is  our  only  immediate 
demand.  And  Charley  Schwab  is  certainly  right  when  he  says  that  the  Red 
Flag  and  *  democracy  *  are  incompatible  and  we  go  him  one  better  yrhin  we 
declare  that  not  the  Red  Flag  but  the  sham  bourgeois  democracy  of  capitalism 
must  go. 

Extracts  from  *'  The  Washington  Times  '*  Feb.  10,  1919,  Washingix)n,  D.  C. 

That  this  country,  its  self-satisfied  newspaper  writers  and  statesmen,  may 
have  seriously  misunderstood  and  underestimated  the  work  that  is  going  on  in 
Russia  is  indicated  by  two  Russian  photographs  published  in  the  New  York  • 
Times  yesterday. 

One  shows  Russian  fighters  now  ruling  Russia  and  recently  pursuing  allied 
troops,  including  our  own,  through  the  swamps  in  the  north.  The  Times  puts 
this  line  under  that  photograph : 

"  Flower  of  the  Bolshevist  army,  all  well  armed,  many  of  them  veteran  troops 
of  the  old  Russian  regime,  marching  through  the  streets  of  Moscow." 

The  photograph  is  so  different  from  the  usual  pictures  of  Russian  troops  in 
old  days  that  you  look  at  it  in  wonder. 

Under  the  Czar,  troop  photographs  showed  men  marching  sullenly  and  obedi- 
ently to  be  shot,  not  knowing  why.  The  Times*  photograph  of  Bolshevist  Troops 
shows  men. alert,  intelligent,  keenly  interested. 

The  faces  are  those  of  men  that  know  why  they  are  fighting,  want  to  fight, 
and  mean  to  win.  You  can  imagine  such  faces  in  the  revolutionary  army  of 
France  that  carried  victory  everywhere — and  gave  Xapoleon  his  reputation, 
when  he  got  hold  of  them. 

If  the  Bolshevists  have  many  such  troops  as  Tl^e  Times  photograph  shows, 
look  out  for  such  an  army.  It  will  not  be  beaten  easily.  Given  the  right 
leaders  it  will  not  be  beaten  at  all — as  long  as  it  stays  at  home  and  fights 
for  home. 

Another  photograph,  published  by  the  Times,  carries  this  line  below  it. 

"  Muscovite  boys  and  girls  are  taught  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  free  classes  of 
instruction  to  handle  the  rifle  skillfully  as  a  requirement  for  graduation.** 

The  photograph  shows  two  long  lines  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school 
age.  one  row  kneeling,  the  second  standing  back  of  it  All  have  rifles  leveled 
and  evidently  know  bow  to  hold  and  use  them.  The  faces  are  concentrated, 
keen,  full  of  force.  The  young  women,  especially,  have  a  look  that  seems  to 
say  "I  mean  it."     *     *     * 


Headlines   from   "  The   American    Bolshevik  **   January   17,   1919,   Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Vol.  1,  No.  4. 

Bolsheviks   Gave  l^and   and   Factories   to   Workers   Says   Williams — Noted 

Correspondent  explodes  Lies  Told  About  Soviet  Government. 

♦  ♦♦***♦ 

Need  of  Bolshevism  in  This  Country  Shown  by  War  Board  Hearings— Pros- 
perity Bubble  Exploded  by  Federal  Investigators. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Forty-six  I.  W.  W.  Convicted  in  Judicial  Farce  at  Sacramento — ^Accused  of 
Everything  from  Murder  Up  and  Down. 


Extracts  from  "The  Liberator'*  March  1918. 

Surely  the  demands  of  the  "  I.  AV.  W.*',  are  just.    It  is  right  that  the  creators 
of  wealth  should  own  what  they  create.    When  shall  we  learn  that  we  are 
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related  one  to  the  other ;  that  we  are  members  of  one  body ;  that  injury  to  one 
is  injury  to  all?  Until  the  spirit  of  love  for  our  fellowworkers,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed  or  sex,  shall  All  the  world,  until  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
shall  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  each  other's  welfare,  social 
justice  cannot  be  attained,  and  there  can  never  be  lasting  peace  upon  earth. 


Extracts  from  "The  Liberator"  for  June  1918. 

*     ♦     *    The  world,  fed  with  Mies  by  the  capitalistic  press,  conceives  the 

proletarian  republic  as  an  inchoate  jumble  of  disorganization  and  tyranny, 

where  anarchists,  drunken  soldiers  and  German  agents  dance  a  destructive 
bacchanal. 

*  *  *  4i  4i  *  * 

The  greater  number  of  suppressions  of  newspapers  resulted  from  their 
violation  of  the  Bolshevik  law  making  advertisements  a  Government  monopoly ; 
other  papers  were  shut  down  for  printing,  in  time  of  civil  strife,  lies  (such  as 
the  widely  heralded  rape  of  the  Women's  Regiment  in  the  Winter  Palace ), 
which  Incited  frantic  people  to  bloodshed  on  the  streets ;  and  still  others,  with 
a  small  bourgeois  constituency  and  a  large  endowment,  were  put  out  of 
business  because  the  newspapers  of  the  proletarian  parties,  with  their  enormous 
public,  needed  the  paper  and  the  printing  shops    *     ♦     *. 

As  for  the  arrests,  only  those  persons  who  were  proved  to  be  Involved  in  plots 
of  armed  counter-revolution,  those  who  were  caught  grafting,  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  lies,  and  the  most  active  members  of  the 
old  Provisional  Government,  were  imprisoned  .  .  .  Most  of  the  officials  of 
the  Cadet  Party,  for  example,  which  was  declared  "  enemy  of  thd  people,"  are 
still  at  large.  The  "middle"  and  "right"  Socialist  leaders,  Lieber,  Dan, 
Gotz,  Tseretelli,  Skobelev  and  Tchernov,  whose  opposition  to  the  Bolsheviks 
went  to  the  bitterest  ends,  are  still  (or  were  when  I  last  heard  from  Russia) 
at  liberty  to  write,  plot  and  make  speeches  to  huge  audiences  denouncing  the 
Bolsheviks  to  their  hearts'  content  .  .  .  Breshkovskaya  is  not  arrested, 
Plechanov  is  not  arrested,  Tchalkowsky — he  who  rose  In  the  Railway  Workers* 
Convention  in  January  and  announced  that  the  old-time  Terrorist  tactics  against 
the  Bolsheviks  would  be  resorted  to — is  not  arrested. 

The  stories  about  bloodshed  are  of  course  ridiculously  false. 

In  the  November  days,  ten  Bolsheviks  were  killed  in  the  attack  on  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  not  one  of  the  defenders  who  were  simply  disarmed  and 
allowed  to  go  home.  In  the  various  struggles  of  the  next  week,  perhaps 
twenty  junkers  lost  their  lives.  In  the  fighting  against  Kerensky,  hundreds  of 
Red  Guards  were  killed  and  an  insignificant  number  of  Cossacks.  In  Mos- 
cow, where  the  fighting  was  bitterest,  of  the  eight  hundred  that  died,  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  were  Bolsheviks.  The  attack  on  the  peaceful  demon- 
strations for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  several  people  were  shot  by 
Red  (iuards,  aroused  such  a  protest  among  the  Petrograd  workers  that  its 
effect  was  felt  seriously  in  the  elections  to  the  Petrograd  Soviet.  And  when 
a  band  of  irresponsible  madmen  killed  Shingariov  and  Kokoshkin  inprison^ 
Lenin  himself  had  them  remorselessly  hunted  down  and  punished,  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  revolutionary  masses. 

******  * 

It  4ias  taught  me  three  things : 

That  in  the  last  analysis  the  property-owning  class  is  loyal  only  to  Its 
property. 

♦That  the  property-owning  class  will  never  readily  compromise  with  the 
working-class. 

That  the  masses  of  the  workers  are  capable  not  only  of  great  dreams,  but 
that  they  have  in  them  the  power  to  make  dreams  come  true. 


Extracts  from  "The  Liberator"  for  September  1918. 

Think,  for  instance,  of  the  difference  between  all  the  concrete  elements  of  the 
situation  Lenin  confronted  and  mastered  during  the  period  of  agitation  against 
the  pseudo-Socialist  regime  of  Kerensky,  the  period  of  rebellion,  the  insurreo 
tlonary  capture  of  pow|p  in  the  capital,  and  the  present  period  of  arduous  fai> 
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reaching  labor  at  the  construction  of  a  new  world.  Nothing  Is  the  same  now, 
except  the  ultimate  end  and  the  hare  outline  of  the  method  of  thought.  All 
the  sensations,  emotions — of  the  pleasures — involved  in  "  being  a  Socialist "  tire 
changed.  And  yet  Lenin  proceeds  with  his  relentless,  unsentimental  Iron-mindetl 
pragmatic  thinking  and  acting  in  this  new  situation,  and  still  writes  his  wise, 
patient,  reiterative  articles  to  the  Russian  people,  as  though  to  children,  pleading 
with  them  to  be  philosophic  and  to  understand  the  difference  between  these 
different  periods,  and  the  emotions  that  belong  to  them,  and  give  all  their 
mind's  attention  to  the  definition  of  the  present  problems,  and  all  their  heart's 
energies  to  the  kind  of  action  that  is  demanded  now  for  the  achievement  of 
the  ultimate  purpose  upon  which  they  are  all  agreed. 

4>  4i  4i  *  *  *  4i 

At  present  it  has  become  the  central  problem.  We,  the  Bolshevik  party,  have 
convinced  Russia.  We  have  won  Russia  from  the  rich  for  the  poor,  from  the 
exploiters  for  the  toilers. 

We  have  defeated  the  bourgeoisie,  but  they  are  not  yet  destroyed  and  not 
even  completely  conquered.  We  must  therefore  resort  to  a  new  and  higher  form 
of  the  struggle  with  the  bourgeoisie ;  we  must  turn  from  the  very  simple  prob- 
lem of  continuing  the  expropriation  of  the  capitalists  to  the  more  complex  and 
difficult  problem — the  problem  of  creating  conditions  under  which  the  bourgeois 
could  neither  exist  nor  come  anew  into  existence. 


Article  in  "The  Liberatob"  fob  Octobeb  1918. 

bbest-litovsk — ^a  brigand's  peace. 
[By  Nikolai  Lenin.] 

The  history  of  mankind  Is  today  recording  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difQ- 
cult  crises,  a  crisis  which  has  an  enormous — we  can  say  without  the  least  exag- 
geration a  world-wide — liberating  significance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  the 
most  difficult  points  of  such  a  crisis,  when  everywhere  around  us  the  old  order 
is  crumbling  and  falling  apart  with  tumult  and  crash,  and  a  new  order  is  being 
born  in  indescribable  torments — it  is  not  surprising  that  some  are  becoming 
bewildered,  some  become  victims  of  despair,  and  others,  to  escape  from  the 
bitter  reality,  are  taking  cover  behind  beautiful  and  enchanting  phrases. 

We  have  been  forced,  however,  to  see  things  clearly,  as  we  pass  through 
the  sharp  and  painful  experience  of  this  most  difficult  crisis  of  history  which 
turns  the  world  from  imperialism  towards  communistic  revolution.  In  a  few 
days  we  destroyed  one  of  the  oldest,  most  powerful,  barbarous  and  cruel 
monarchies.  In  a  few  months  we  passed  through  a  number  of  stages  of  com- 
promise with  the  bourgeoisie  and  got  over  the  petty  bourgeois  illusions,  in  the 
grip  of  which  other  countries  have  spent  decades.  In  a  few  weeks  we  have 
overthrown  the  bourgeoisie  and  crushed  her  open  resistance  in  civil  war.  We 
passed  in  a  victorious  and  triumphant  procession  of  Bolshevism  from  one  end  of 
an  enormous  country  to  the  other.  We  aroused  to  freedom  and  independence 
the  most  humble  sections  of  the  toiling  masses  oppressed  by  czarism  and  the 
bourgeoisie.  We  introduced  and  firmly  established  the  Soviet  republic — ^a  new 
type  of  state — infinitely  higher  and  more  democratic  than  the  best  of  the 
bourgeois-parliamentary  republics.  We  established  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat, supported  by  the  poorest  peasantry,  and  have  Inaugurated  a  compre- 
hensively planned  system  of  Socialistic  reform.  We  awakened  self-confidence 
and  kindled  the  fires  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
workers  of  all  countries.  We  sent  broadcast  the  clarion  call  of  the  inter- 
national working  class  revolution.    We  challenged  the  imijerlalistlc  plunderers 

of  all  countries. 

And  in  a  few  days  an  Imperialistic  brigand  knocked  us  down,  attacking 
those  who  had  no  arms.  He  forced  us  to  sign  an  incredibly  oppressive  and 
humiliating  peace — a  penalty  for  our  daring  to  break  away,  even  for  as  sliort 
a  time  as  possible,  from  the  iron  grip  of  the  imperialistic  war.  And  the  more 
threatening  the  spectre  of  a  working  class  revolution  in  his  own  country  rises 
before  the  brigand,  the  more  furiously  he  oppresses  and  strangles  and  tears 
Russia  to  nieces. 

We  were  compelled  to  sign  a  "Tilsit"  peace.  We  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves.   We  must  have  courage  to  face  the  unadorned  bitter  truth.    We  must 
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realize  in  full  to  the  very  bottom,  the  abyss  of  defeat,  partition,  enslavement 
and  humiliation  Into  which  we  have  been  thrown.  The  clearer  we  understand 
this,  the  firmer,  the  more  hardened  and  inflexible  will  become  our  will  for 
liberation,  our  desire  to  arise  anew  from  enslavement  to  independence,  our  firm 
determination  to  see  at  all  costs,  that  Russia  shall  cease  to  be  poor  and  weak, 
that  she  may  become  truly  powerful  and  prosperous. 

She  can  become  so,  for  we  still  have  left  sufficient  expanse  and  natural 
resources  to  supply  all  and  everyone,  if  not  with  abundance,  at  least  with  suffi- 
cient means  of  subsistence.  We  have  the  material  in  the  natural  resources, 
in  the  supply  of  human  energy,  and  in  the  splendid  impetus  which  the  creative 
spirit  of  the  people  has  received  through  the  great  revolution,  to  create  a  really 
mighty  and  abundant  Russia. 

Kussiii  will  become  so,  provided  she  frees  herself  of  all  dejection  and  phrase- 
mongering; provided  she  strains  her  every  nerve  and  every  muscle;  provided 
she  comes  to  understand  that  salvation  is  possible  only  on  the  road  of  the  in- 
ternational Socialist  revolution,  which  we  have  chosen.  To  move  forward 
along  thlp  road,  not  becoming  dejected  In  case  of  defeats,  to  lay,  stone  after 
stone,  the  firm  foundation  of  a  Socialist  society,  to  work  tirelessly  to  create 
discipline  and  self-dlsclpllne,  to  strengthen  everywhere  organization,  order, 
efficiency,  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all  the  people's  forces,  universal 
accounting  and  control  over  production  and  distribution  of  pi-oducts — such  is 
the  road  towards  the  creation  of  military  power  and  Socialist  power. 

It  Is  unworthy  of  a  true  Socialist,  If  badly  defeated,  either  to  deny  that  fact 
or  to  become  despondent.  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  no  way  out  and  that 
we  can  only  choose  between  a  "disgraceful"  (from  the  standpoint  of  a  feudal 
knight)  death,  which  an  oppressive  peace  Is,  and  a  "  glorious  "  death  is  a  hoi)e- 
less  battle.  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  betrayed  our  Ideals  or  our  friends 
when  we  signed  the  "Tilsit"  peace.  We  have  betrayed  nothing  and  nobody, 
we  have  not  sanctioned  or  covered  any  He,  we  have  not  refused  to  aid  any 
friend  and  comrade  in  misfortune  in  any  way  we  could,  or  by  any  means  at 
our  disposal.  A  commander  who  leads  into  the  interior  the  remnants  of  an 
army  which  Is  defeated  or  disorganized  by  a  disorderly  flight  and  who,  if 
necessary,  protects  this  retreat  by  a  most  humiliating  and  oppressive  peace,  is 
not  betraying  those  parts  of  the  army  which  he  cannot  help  and  which  are 
cut  off  by  the  enemy.  Such  a  commander  is  only  doing  his  duty,  he  is  choosing 
the  only  way  to  save  what  can  still  be  saved,  he  is  scorning  adventures,  telling 
the  people  the  bitter  truth,  "  yielding  territory  in  order  to  win  time,"  utilizing 
any,  even  the  shortest  respite  in  order  to  gather  again  his  forces,  and  to  give 
the  army,  which  Is  affected  by  disintegration  and  demoralization,  a  chance 
to  rest  and  recover. 

AVe  have  signed  a  "Tilsit"  peace.  When  Najwleon  I  forced  Prussia  in 
1807  to  accept  the  Tilsit  peace,  the  conqueror  had  defeated  all  the  German 
armies,  occupied  the  capital  and  all  the  large  cities,  established  his  police, 
compelled  the  conquered  to  give  him  auxiliary  corps  In  order  to  wage  new 
wars  of  plunder,  dismembered  Germany,  forming  an  alliance  with  some  of 
the  German  states  against  other  German  states.  And  nevertheless,  even  after 
such  a  peace  the  German  people  were  not  subdued. 

To  any  person  able  and  willing  to  think,  the  example  of  the  Tilsit  i)eace 
(which  was  only  one  of  the  many  oppressive  and  humiliating  treaties  forced 
upon  the  Germans  In  that  epoch)  shows  clearly  how  childishly  naive  Is  the 
thought  that  an  oppressive  peace  Is,  under  all  circumstances,  ruinous,  and  war 
the  road  of  valor  and  salvation.  The  war  epochs  teach  us  that  peace  has  In 
many  cases  In  history  served  as  a  respite  to  gather  strength  for  new  battles. 
The  Peace  of  Tllsltz  was  the  greatest  humiliation  of  Germany  and  at  the  same 
time  a  turning  point  to  the  greatest  national  awakening.  At  that  time  the 
historical  environment  offered  only  one  outlet  for  this  awakening — a  bourgeois 
state.  At  that  time,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  history  was  made  by  a  handful 
of  noblemen  and  small  groups  of  bourgeois  Intellectuals,  while  the  mass  of 
workers  and  peasants  were  Inactive  and  inert.  Owing  to  this  history  at  that 
time  could  crawl  only  with  awful  slowness. 

Now  capitalism  has  considerably  raised  the  level  of  culture  in  general  and 
of  the  culture  of  the  masses  in  particular.  The  war  has  aroused  the  masses, 
awakened  them  by  the  unheard  of  horrors  and  sufferings.  The  war  has  given 
Impetus  to  history  and  now  it  is  moving  along  with  the  speed  of  a  locomotive. 
History  is  now  being  independently  made  by  millions  and  tens  of  •millions  of 
people.    Capitalism  has  now  become  ripe  for  Socialism. 
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Thus,  if  Russia  now  mores — and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  does  move 
from  the  "  Tilsit  *'  peace  to  a  national  awakening,  and  to  a  great  war  for  the 
fatherland — the  issue  of  such  an  awakening  is  not  the  bourgeois  state  but  the 
international  Socialist  revolution.  We  are  "  resistants  '*  since  November  7, 
1917.  We  are  for  the  "  defense  of  our  fatherland,"  but  the  war  for  the  father- 
land towards  which  we  are  moving  is  a  war  for  a  Socialist  fatherland,  for 
Socialism,  we  being  a  part  of  the  universal  army  for  Socialism. 


Extract  from  "The  Libebatob,"  November,  1918. 


ti 


It  follows,"  says  Trotsky  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  "  that  the  time 
spent  in  prison  and  exile  is  about  one-third  of  the  time  a  Social-Democrat  is 
active."  Reading  that  preface  on  my  way  west  to  attend  the  trial  of  Eugene 
Debs,  I  was  struck  by  Trotsky's  unconscious  assertion  that  the  time  spent  in 
prison  is  part  of  the  time  that  a  Socialist  is  "  active."  It  is  often  the  time  that 
his  influence  is  most  active.  And  though  the  government  may  succeed* in  accel- 
erating the  immediate  war  program  by  imprisoning  Debs,  they  will  also  ac- 
celerate the  effect  of  his  life-long  service  to  the  social  revolution. 


ON   INTERVENTION   IN   RUSSIA. 

[By  John  Reed.] 

My  point  is,  that  the  American  people  are  misinformed  about  conditions  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Russia,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Russia  our  Govern- 
ment is  acting  upon  false  information.  Moreover,  people  who  are  in  a  position 
to  inform  the  public  concerning  the  Russian  situation  are  either  ordered  to 
keep  silent,  or,  if  they  speak  in  public,  arrested  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  if  they  write  in  the  press,  barred  from  the  mails  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

*  m  m  *  *  *  • 

The  kind  of  Russian  news  usually  fed  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fre- 
quent newspaper  reports  stating  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  fallen,  that 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  have  fled  to  Germany,  and  that  chaos  and  anarchy  are 
universal  in  Russia — statements  which  the  very  reports  of  the  Allied  com- 
manders in  Russia  have  again  and  again  demonstrated  to  be  false.  An  example 
of  what  I  mean  is  the  series  of  dispatches,  supported  by  no  competent  evidence, 
stating  that  thousands  of  people,  especially  foreigners,  are  being  massacred 
by  the  Bolshevlki.  The  uncertainty  of  the  newspapers  themselves  concerning 
the  real  situation  in  Russia  was  strikingly  shown  the  other  day,  for  example,  by 
a  story  in  the  New  York  Times  about  the  wholesale  killing  .of  British,  French 
and  Americans;  w^hlch  was  followed  by  another  Item  to  the  effect  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  completed  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Finland  for  the  safe  conduct  of  all  foreigners  who  wish  to  leave 

Russia. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  intensified  by  the  recent  release  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  a  series  of  documents  purport- 
ing to  prove  that  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  Imperial  German  Government,  and  that  their  actions  were  directed 
from  Berlin.  The  fact  is,  that  the  authenticity  of  many  of  these  documents  is 
very  doubtful.  And  the  documents  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  more  than  six  months.  Why  were  they  not  given  out  before 
this  time?  Or,  more  pertinently,  w^hy  have  they  now  been  released?  Was  it  to 
give  color  or  excuse  to  an  uninvited  Intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a  friendly 
people,  and,  moreover,  a  people  which  has  appealed  to  us  for  help  against 
Germany  ? 

There  is  definite  evidence  now  in  the  United  States  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  prove 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviets  have  not  been  pro-German,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
if  anything,  pro-Ally.  Strangely  enough,  this  evidence  is  not  allowed  to  reach 
the  public.  Colonel  Raymond  Robblns,  former  chief  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Mission  to  Russia  and  unofficial  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  contact  ^^ith  the  Russian  Soviets,  who  has  more  information  on  the 
subject  than  any  foreigner  alive,  has  such  evidence.  So  has  Colonel  William 
Boyce  Thompson  and  Major  Thomas  Thacher — both  of  the  Red  Cross  Mission. 
All  these  men  have  been  ordered  to  remain  silent. 
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I,  myself,  and  certain  other  Americans,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  closely,  the  character  and  actions  of  the  Soviet  Government,  have  been 
shut  up  by  the  simple  expedient  of  taking  away  all  documents  and  corrobora- 
tive papers  which  we  brought  back  with  us  from  Russia,  on  the  pretext  of 
"  examination."  Only  those  officials  and  correspondents  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Soviets,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  allowed  freely  to  speak  or  write  their 
erroneous  facts  and  their  baseless  opinions.    *    *    * 

But  the  point  Is  that  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  a  revolution  against  all 
imperialism,  German  imperalism  Included ;  and  the  Soviet  Government  was  and 
still  is  the.  most  powerful  menace  to  Imjierial  Germany,  and  all  it  implies,  In 
the  world ;  and  the  Russian  leaders,  whatever  the  Germans  may  have  thought 
they  would  do,  have  consistently  labored  to  break  up  the  German  power,  and 
to  reorganize  Russia  industrially  and  in  a  military  way,  so  as  to  turn  again 
into  open  war  the  secret  war  they  have  been  conducting  so  effectively. 

I,  myself,  as  well  as  several  other  Americans  now  in  this  country,  can  testify 
to  this  secret  war  and  to  its  effects.  I  was  employed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, in  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Among  other  things,  I  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  revolutionary  propaganda  to  spread  among  the  German 
troops  and  the  German  war-prisoners,  nnd  helped  to  c:<:*t  it  to  them.  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  outstanding  and  misunderstood  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Republic,  based  on  the  dictatorship  of  the  working  class,  and  the  expropriation 
of  the  properties  classes,  could  not  and  cannot  exist  side  by  side  with  Imperial 
Germany ;  and  even  more  so.  Imperial  Germany  cannot  hope  to  survive  side  by 
side  with  the  Russian  Soviets.  It  was  to  the  Interest  of  the  Russian  Soviets 
to  enlist  our  aid  In  the  destruction  of  their  closest  and  most  dangerous  enemy. 
They  attempted  to  do  this — and  we  rejected  their  plea.  But  do  not  forget  that 
it  is  also  to  the  interest  of  Imperial  Germany  to  prejudice  the  Allies  against 
the  Russian  Soviets.  And  nothing  can  be  so  satisfactory  to  the  Imperial  German 
Government  as  Allied  hostility  to  the  Soviets,  and  Allied  intervention  in  Rus- 
sia, which  might  drive  the  Soviets,  in  sheer  self-defense,  desperately  to  seek  an 
ally  in  Germany. 

After  all,  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  real  reasons  for 

Allied  intervention  in  Russia.     The  liberal  European  press — especially  that  of 

Great  Britain — is  outspoken  in  the  opinion  that  it  Is  dictated  by  the  desire  of 

the  French  Government  to  set  up  a  Government  in  Russia  which  will  guarantee 

'  the  payment  of  Russian  obligations,  repudiated  by  the  Soviets. 

The  American  statement  concerning  intervention  justifies  military  action 
in  Russia  upon  the  grounds  that  the  Tchecho- Slovak  troops — who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  leaving  Russia  by  way  of  Siberia  to  join  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
western  front — were  attacked  by  "  armed  German  and  Austrian  war-prisoners.** 

Several  months  ago  that  same  story  of  "  armed  German  and  Austrian  war- 
prisoners  in  Siberia  "  reached  Moscow,  and  at  the  request  of  Trotsky,  members 
of  the  American  and  British  military  missions  were  given  a  special  train  to  make 
an  investigation  of  the  charge.  And  they  reported  to  their  Governments  that 
the  story  was  without  foundation.    Other  observers  tell  the  same  tale.     *     *     • 

But  whatever  the  phrasing  of  intention  the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  our 
own  included,  stand  sponsor  to  an  expedition  which  has  interfered  with  the 
political  sovereignty  of  Russia,  Intervened  in  her  internal  affairs — even  to  the 
extent  of  supporting  Governments  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Government — and  are 
considered  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  be  waging  war  upon  It.     •     *     • 

And  thousands  of  Americans  who  really  believe  in  freedom  will  some  day 
want  to  know  why  America,  instead  of  leading  the  liberal  world,  joined  with 
those  whose  faces  are  set  against  the  tides  of  history. 

It  is  time  that  we  knew  the  truth  about  Russia. 

•  •  *  4>  «  «  « 

Last  March  the  constitution  of  the  Soviets  was  worked  out  In  detail  and  ap- 
plied universally. 

It  restricted  the  franchise  to — 

"Citizens  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Republic  of  both  sexes  who  shall  have 
completed  their  eighteenth  year  by  the  day  of  election     ♦     *     ♦ 

"All  who  have  acquired  the  means  of  living  through  labor  that  is  productive 
and  useful  to  society  and  who  are  members  of  labor  unions    ♦     ♦    ♦  »♦ 

Excluded  from  the  right  to  vote ;  employers  of  labor  for  profit ;  persons  who 
lived  on  unearned  increment;  merchants  and  agents  of  private  business;  em- 
ployeea  of  religious  communities;  former  members  of  the  police  and  gendar- 
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merle ;  the  former  ruling  dynasty ;  the  mentally  deficient,  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  those  who  had  been  punished  for  selfish  and  dishonorable  misdemeanors. 

*  «  41  m  «  •  • 

Under  the  Soviet  Government  the  wage  system  is  retained  as  a  necessary- 
accommodation  to  the  capitalist  world,  the  machinery  to  abolish  it  being  already 
in  place,  and  the  whole  system  being  under  the  control  of  the  workers  them- 
selves. Lenin  has  clear-sightedly  stated  that  he  considers  the  retention  of 
capitalist  forms  a  step  backward,  a  temporary  defeat  for  the  Revolution,  but 
which  must  be  endured  until  the  workers  are  self -organized  and  self -disciplined 
enough  to  compete  with  capitalist  industry. 

m  *  m  m  *  *  * 

Not  so.  The  Socialist  state  is  not  to  be  a  return  to  primeval  simplicity,  but 
instead  a  system  of  society  more  efficient  than  the  capitalist  state.  In  Russia 
particularly  the  immediate  task  of  the  workers  is  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  pressure  of  foreign  capital,  as  well  as  to  supply  Russia  with  necessities. 
What  is  true  of  Russia,  moreover,  is  true  of  the  workers  of  all  countries. 
Only  in  no  other  country  have  the  workers  clear-sighted  leaders  like  Lenin; 
in  no  other  country  are  the  workers  so  united  and  so  conscious.  And  in 
Russia  there  are  groups  of  industries,  like  the  Ural  mines,  like  the  factories 
of  Vladivostok,  where  Workers'  Control  has  actually  improved  upon  capitalist 
management.  And  do  not  forgot  that  industry  belongs  to  the  workers — is  run 
for  the  profit  of  the  workers. 

*  *  *  41  *  *  m 

Across  half  the  world  we  watch  great  Russia  shake  herself  and  take  hold. 
In  our  ears  sounds  **  the  regular  march  of  the  iron  battalions  of  the  proletariat." 


Extract  from  **  The  Advancing  Piwletariat,"  February,  1917. 

Two  facts  stand  out  prominently  in  an  examination  of  modem  society; 
1st,  the  proletariat  is  the  subject  class,  and  2nd,  the  special  function  of  the 
state  is  to  keep  the  proletariat  In  subjection.  Therefore,  any  organization  of 
the  proletariat  as  a  class  must  at  once  be  considered  a  menace  to  the  privileged 
classes  and  be  declared  illegal.  All  the  activities  of  the  proletariat  furthering 
its  program  for  a  new  society  must  necessarily  be  revolutionary  and  be  beyond 
the  "Law."  Therefore,  the  Socialist  Politician's  "legal  revolution"  idea  is 
regarded  as  absurd,  by  the  proletariat;  and  since  the  proletariat  realizes  that 
all  its  forces  must  be  closely  coordinated  and  drilled  in  production  and  co- 
operation in  order  to  function  in  the  new  society,  the  idea  that  the  whole 
economic  structure  of  this  present  society  can  be  changed  by  going  to  the 
polls  once  every  two  or  four  years  is  especially  absurd. 

The  proletariat  makes  no  appeal  to  any  but  the  wage  working  class,  though 
it  realizes  that  the  growth  of  the  Social  Consciousness  among  all  classes  must 
bring  thousands  to  its  standard,  whose  immediate  personal  interests  wouUd  be 
conserved  by  an  opposite  course.  It  realizes  how  great  a  task  it  is  to  persuade 
men  against  their  material  interests,  and  how  small  the  chance  is  to  secure 
a  majority  at  the  polls — a  majority,  helpless  in  Its  strength  because  undis- 
ciplined in  cooperation  and  composed  of  potentially  discordant  elements.  But 
more  It  realizes  that  the  proletariat,  operating  the  machinery  of  production 
and  really  in  possession  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  is  in  a  position  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  life  to  all  society,  if  it  merely  secures  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  Its  own  class.  It  proposes  that  the  ballot  box 
•  shall  repose  first  in  the  Union  hall,  and  then  In  the  shop;  and  one  needs  only 
to  function  In  Industry  to  be  a  voter  there.  The  recently  landed  immigrant, 
who  has  a  "  job,"  is  equal  to  the  descendant  of  the  Pllgram  Fathers,  who  also 
works  for  bread. 

The  future  society  comes  only  at  the  desire  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
proletariat,  for  It  Is  evidently  the  only  class  able  to  safeguard  humanity  by 
means  of  a  new  society ;  and  the  revolution  can  properly  occur,  only  after  the 
proletariat  has  had  sufficient  training  In  voluntary  co-operation  and  self-gov- 
ernment to  be  able  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  successfully  continue  produc- 
tion and  handle  distribution  so  that  all  may  be  fed.  Voting  en  masse  at  the 
polls  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  such  abllty,  and  to  teach  this  class  that  its 
way  to  freedom  lies  primarily  through  the  ballot  box  is  a  most  miserable  mis- 
education  and  paves  the  way  to  the  most  desperate  catastrophy  that  humanity 
could  ever  suffer. 
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Extract  from'  Pamphlet  Entitled  "  The  New  Unionism,"  by  Andre  Thidon. 

(Fourth  printing.    Pp.  95-105.) 

The  spirit  of  industrial  solidarity  manifested  by  the  miners  spread  among 
other  organizations.  In  the  fall  of  1904  Isaac  Cowen,  American  representative 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  of  Great  Britain;  Clarence  Smith, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Labor  Union;  Thomas  J.  Hagerty, 
editor  of  the  "  Voice  of  Labor,"  organ  of  the  A.  L.  U. ;  George  Estes,  president 
of  the  United  Brotherhod  of  Railway  employees;  W.  L.  Hall,  general  secretary 
of  the  Brotherhood,  and  Wm.  E.  Trautman,  editor  of  the  "Brauer  Zeitung," 
organ  of  the  United  Brewery  Workers  of  America,  held  a  conference  in  Chicago. 
They  invited  thirty-six  other  men  active  in  the  labor  movement  to  meet  them 
in  secret  conference  on  January  2,  1905.  Out  of  the  thirty-six,  only  two.  Max 
S.  Hayes,  editor  of  a  trade  union  paper,  and  Victor  Berger,  editor  of  a  socialist 
publication,  declined  to  attend. 

The  conference  met  at  the  appointed  time,  selected  William  Dudley  Haywood 
as  chairman  of  its  executive  committee — the  other  members  of  the  board  being 
William  E.  Trautman,  A.  'M.  Simonds,  W.  L.  Hall  and  Clarence  Smith — and 
drew  up  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Workers  of  the  World.  It  set  forth  the 
disadvantages  of  pure  and  simple  craft  organization  and  advocated  the  forming 
of  one  single  union  admitting  all  workers  regardless  of  craft  or  nationality. 

The  manifesto  ended  with  a  call  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
June  27.  This  document  translated  into  several  languages  was  widely  circu- 
lated by  the  executive  committee  assisted  by  the  American  Labor  Union  and 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  delegates  met  in  Chicago,  representing  thirty- 
four  State,  district,  local  or  national  organizations. 

The  convention  lasted  twelve  days  and  when  it  adjourned  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  had  been  organized.  The  labor  groups  admitted  to 
affiliation  w-ere:  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  with  27,000  members;  the 
Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  1,450  members ;  the  Punch  Press  Operators, 
108  members;  the  United  Metal  Workers,  3,000  members;  the  Longshoremen*s 
Union,  400  members;  the  American  Labor  Union,  16,500  members;  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees,  2,087  members. 

The  following  preamble  was  adopted : 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common.  There 
can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  work- 
ing people  and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the  good 
things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all  the  toilers  come 
together  on  the  political,  as  well  as  on  the  industrial  field,  and  take  and  hold 
that  which  they  produce  by  their  labor  through  an  economic  organization  of 
the  working  class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party. 

The  rapid  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  centering  of  the  management  of  In- 
dustries  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  make  the  trade  unions  unable  to  cope  with 
the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing  class,  because  the  trade  unions  foster 
a  state  of  things  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted  against  another 
set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby  helping  defeat  one  another  in  wage 
wars.  The  trade  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  into 
the  belief  that  the  working  class  have  interests  in  common  with  their  employers. 

These  sad  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interests  of  the  working  class 
upheld  only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such  a  way  that  all  its  members  in 
any  one  Industry,  or  in  all  industries,  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one 
an  injury  to  all. 

The  uncertainties  and  the  contradictions  found  in  this  preamble  are  easily 
understood  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  were 
represented  at  the  first  convention  and  whose  divergent  views  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  be  harmonized;  parliamentary  socialists,  opportunists,  Marxists, 
anarchists,  industrialists,  craft  unionists.  During  the  first  year  of  the  I.  W. 
W.'s  existence,  those  irreconcilable  elements  struggled  bitterly  for  supremacy. 
The  two  socialist  factions  looked  upon  the  I.  W.  W.  as  a  convenient  battle 
ground. 

The  I.  W.  W.  survived  this  Internal  strife  and  began  to  issue  a  monthly  organ, 
the  "  Industrial  Worker."  It  also  sent  out  the  first  call  for  the  defense  of  Hay- 
wood, Moyer  and  Pettibone,  the  officers  of  the  W.  F.  M.  who  had  been  arrested 
In  connection  with  the  assassination  of  Governor  Steunenberg  of  Idaho. 
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The  second  convention  met  in  September,  1906,  with  ninety-three  delegates 
r^resenting  60,000  workers.  The  struggle  for  control  divided  the  convention 
into  two  factions ;  the  reactionaries  with  the  help  of  the  chairman  tried  to  ob- 
struct the  deliberation  until  such  time  as  their  opponents  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  for  their  homes.  The  radicals  succeeded  in  defeating  these  tactics  but 
when  the  convention  adjourned,  the  former  officials  seized  the  general  head- 
quarters and  held  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  police.  The  newly  elected 
officers,  abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  the 
socialist  party,  had  to  open  headquarters  of  their  own.  The  W.  F.  M.  finally 
withdrew  its  support  from  the  usurpers  who  gave  up  the  struggle.  At  the  third 
convention,  which  was  quite  uneventful,  It  became  evident  that  the  socialist 
politicians  w^ho  had  remained  within  the  organization  were  striving  to  use  it  iu 
furtherance  of  their  own  ends.  In  1908,  however,  at  the  fourth  convention,  the 
purely  industrialist  element  secured  control  of  the  organization.  The  wording 
of  the  preamble  was  greatly  modified  and  in  its  amended  version  that  document 
reflected  the  revolutionary  trend  of  the  new  leaders.  The  second  paragraph  was 
changed  to  read  thus: 

"  Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the 
world  organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of 
production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system." 

Finally  two  new  paragraphs  were  added  to  the  preamble : 

"  Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  *A  fair  day*s  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,* 
we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  ^Abolition  of 
the  wage  system.' 

"  It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  capitalism. 
The  army  of  production  must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  every-day  struggle 
with  capitalists,  but  also  to  carry  on  production  when  capitalism  shall  have 
been  overthrown.  By  organizing  industrially  we  are  forming  the  structure  of 
the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old." 

The  defeated  politicians  immediately  organlztnl  another  I.  W.  W.  committed 
to  a  parliamentary  policy.  It  stands  at  present  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
first  I.  W.  W.  as  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  stands  to  the  Socialist  Party,  It  is 
little  more  than  a  name  and  has  not  played  any  part  in  the  labor  disputes  which 
have  since  arisen. 

At  the  first  convention  of  the  I.  W.  W.  it  was  generally  agreed  that  industrial 
unionism  was  to  be  primarily  a  departmental  structure.  The  original  consti- 
tution provided  for  thirteen  departments.  This  system  appeared  impracticable 
and  as  the  purely  industrialist  view  was  beginning  to  dominate  the  membership 
it  was  more  and  more  definitely  recognized  that  the  New  Unionism  should 
organize  from  below  upward.  In  other  words,  the  local  industrial  union,  not 
the  department,  was  to  be  the  basis  of  organization.  The  discussions  relative 
to  departments  taking  place  at  the  various  conventions  have  only  had  a  tenta- 
tive, almost  academic  character. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  pamphlet  "  The  I.  W.  W,,  Its  History,  struc- 
ture and  methods  "  by  Vincent  St.  John,  who  is,  at  present,  general  secretary 
of  the  organization: 

GENERAL   OUTLINE. 

1.  The  unit  of  organization  is  the  Local  Industrial  Union.  The  local  indus^ 
trial  union  embrace^  all  of  the  workers  of  a  given  industry  in  a  given  city, 
town  or  district. 

2.  All  local  industrial  unions  of  the  same  industry  are  combined  into  a  Na- 
tional Industrial  Union  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  industry. 

3.  National  industrial  unions  of  closely  allied  industries  are  combined  into 
Departmental  Organizations.  For  example,  all  national  industrial  unions  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  Food  Products  and  In  handling  them  would  be  com- 
bined into  the  Department  of  Food  Products.  Steam,  Air,  Water  and  Land 
national  divisions  of  the  Transportation  Industry,  form  the  Transportation  De- 
partment. 

4.  The  Industrial  Departments  are  combined  Into  the  General  Organization, 
which  In  turn  is  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  a  like  International  Organization; 
and  through  the  international  organization  establish  solidarity  and  co-operation 
between  the  workers  of  all  countries. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  technical  differences  that  exist  within  the 
different  departments  of  the  industries,  and  the  needs  where  large  numbers 
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of  workers  are  employed,  the  local  industrial  union  is  branched  to  meet  these 
requirements. 

1.  Lanjniage  branches,  so  that  the  workers  can  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
organization  in  the  language  they  are  most  familiar  with. 

2.  Shop  branches,  so  tliat  the  w^orkers  of  each  shop  control  the  conditions 
that  directly  affect  them. 

3.  Department  branches  in  large  industries,  to  simplify  and  systematize  the 
business  of  the  organization. 

4.  District  branches,  to  enable  members  to  attend  meetings  of  the  union  with- 
out having  to  travel  too  great  a  distance.  These  branches  are  only  neces.sary 
in  the  large  cities  and  big  industries  where  the  industry  covers  largo  areas. 

5.  District  Councils,  in  order  that  every  given  industrial  district  shall  have 
complete  industrial  solidarity  among  the  workers  in  all  industries  of  such  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  among  the  workers  of  each  industry.  Tlie  Industrial  District 
Council  combines  all  the  local  industrial  unions  of  the  district.  Through  it 
concerted  action  is  maintained  for  its  district. 

FT^NCTIONS  OF  BKANCHES. 

Branches  of  an  industrial  local  deal  with  the  employer  only  through  the 
Industrial  Union.  Thus,  while  the  workers  in  each  branch  determine  the  con- 
ditions that  directly  affect  them,  they  act  in  concert  with  all  the  workers 
through  the  Industrial  union. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  becomes  more  general,  the  lan- 
guage branches  will  disappear. 

The  development  of  machine  production  will  also  gradually  eliminate  tlie 
branches  based  on  technical  knowledge,  or  skill. 

The  constant  development  and  concentration  of  the  ownership  and  control  of 
industry  will  be  met  by  a  like  concentration  of  the  number  of  industrial  unions 
and  industrial  departments.  It  is  meant  that  the  organization  at  all  times  shall 
conform  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  eventually  furnish  the  union  through  which 
and  by  which  the  organized  workers  will  be  able  to  determine  the  amount  of 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  education  and  amusement  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  workers. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   THE    ORGANIZATION. 

Ix)cal  unions  have  full  charge  of  all  their  local  affairs ;  elect  their  own  officers ; 
determine  their  pay ;  and  also  the  amount  of  dues  collected  by  the  local  from 
the  membership.  The  general  organization,  however,  does  not  allow  any  local 
to  charge  over  $1.00  per  month  dues  or  $5.00  initiatl6n  fee. 

Each  branch  of  a  local  industrial  union  elects  a  delegate  or  delegates  to  the 
central  committee  of  the  local  Industrial  union.  This  central  committee  is  the 
administrative  body  of  the  local  industrial  union.  Officei's  of  the  branches  con- 
sist of  secretary,  treasurer,  chairman  and  trustees. 

Officers  of  the  local  Industrial  union  consist  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  chair- 
man and  trustees. 

Each  hK'al  industrial  union  within  a  given  district  elects  a  delegate  or  dele- 
t^ates  to  the  district  council.  The  district  council  has  as  officefs  a  secretary- 
treasurer  and  trustees.  The  officers  of  the  district  council  are  elected  by  the 
delegates  thereof. 

All  officers  In  local  bodies  sue  elected  by  referendum  vote  of  all  the  member- 
ship involved,  except  those  of  the  district  council. 

Proportional  representation  does  not  prevail  in  the  delegations  of  the  branches 
and  to  district  councils.  Each  branch  and  local  has  the  same  number  of  dele- 
gates.   Each  delegate  casts  one  vote. 

National  Industrial  unions  hold  annual  conventions.  Delegates  from  each 
local  of  the  national  union  cast  a  vote  based  upon  the  membership  of  the  local 
that  they  represent. 

The  national  industrial  union  nominates  the  candidates  for  officers  at  the 
convention,  and  the  three  nominees  receiving  the  highest  votes  at  the  conven- 
tion are  sent  to  all  the  membership  to  be  voted  upon  in  selecting  the  officers. 

The  officers  of  the  national  unions  consist  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
executive  board.  Each  national  union  elects  delegates  to  the  department  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  electing  delegates  as  in 
electing  officers. 

Industrial  departments  hold  conventions  and  nominate  the  delegates  that  are 
elected  to  the  general  convention.     Delegates  to  the  general  convention  noml- 
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nate  candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  general  organization  which  are  a  General 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  a  General  Organizer.  These  general  officers  are 
elected  by  the  Yote  of  the  entire  organization. 

The  General  Executive  Board  is  composed  of  one  member  from  each  Indus- 
trial Department  and  is  selected  by  the  membership  of  the  department. 

General  conventions  are  held  annually  at  present. 

The  rule  in  determining  the  wages  of  the  officers  of  all  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion is,  to  pay  the  officers  who  are  needed  approximately  the  same  wages  they 
would  receive  when  employed  in  the  industry  in  which  they  work.  The  wages 
of  the  general  secretary  and  the  general  organizer  are  each  $90.00  per  month. 

Onceming  the  methods  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  Vincent  St. 
John  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

As  a  revolutionary  organization  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  aims 
to  use  any  and  all  tactics  that  will  get  the  results  sought  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy.  The  tactics  used  are  determined  solely  by  the 
power  of  the  organization  to  make  good  in  their  use.  The  question  of  "  right " 
and  **  wrong  "  does  not  concern  us. 

No  terms  made  with  an  employer  are  final.  All  peace  so  long  as  the  wage 
system  lasts,  is  but  an  armed  truce.  At  any  favorable  opportunity  the  struggle 
for  more  control  of  industry  is  renewed. 

The  Industrial  Workers  realize  that  the  day  of  successful  long  strikes  is  past. 
Under  all  ordinary  circumstances  a  strike  that  is  not  won  in  four  to  six  weeks 
cannot  be  won  by  remaining  out  longer.  In  trustified  industry  the  employer 
can  better  afford  to  fight  one  strike  that  lasts  six  months  than  he  can  six  strikes 
that  take  place  in  that  period. 

The  organization  does  not  allow  any  part  to  enter  into  time  contracts  with 
the  employers.  It  aims  where  strikes  are  used,  to  paralyze  all  branches  of  the 
industry  involved,  when  the  employers  can  least  afford  a  cessation  of  work — 
during  the  busy  season  and  when  there  are  rush  orders  to  be  filled. 

The  Industrial  Workei-s  of  the  World  maintains  that  nothing  will  be  conceded 
by  the  employers  except  that  which  we  have  the  power  to  take  and  hold  by  the 
strength  of  our  organization.  Therefore  we  seek  no  agreements  with  the 
employers. 

Falling  to  force  concessions  from  the  employers  by  the  strike,  work  is  re- 
sumed and  **  sabotage  "  is  used  to  force  the  employers  to  concede  the  demands 
of  the  workers. 

The  great  progress  made  In  machine  production  results  in  an  ever  increasing 
army  of  unemployed.  To  counteract  this  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
aims  to  establish  the  shorter  work  day,  and  to  slow  up  the  working  pace,  thus 
compelling  the  employment  of  more  and  more  workers. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  organization  large  Initiation  fees  and  dues  are 
prohibited  by  the  I.  W.  W. 

During  strikes  the  works  are  closely  picketed  and  every  effort  made  to  keep 
the  employers  from  getting  workers  into  the  shops.  All  supplies  are  cut  off 
from  strike-bound  shops.  All  shipments  are  refused  or  missent,  delayed  and 
lost  If  possible.  Strike  breakers  are  also  Isolated  to  the  full  extent  of  the  power 
of  the  organization.  Interference  by  the  government  Is  resented  by  open  viola- 
tion of  the  government's  orders,  going  to  jail  en  masse,  causing  expense  to  the 
tax-payers,  which  Is  but  another  name  for  the  employing  class. 

In  short,  the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  the  use  of  militant  "direct  action"  tactics 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  power  to  make  good. 


Extracts  from  "A  Letter  to  American  Workmen  "  by  N.  Lenin. 
[Reprinted  from  "The  Class  Struggle"  December  1918.] 

The  American  working  class  will  not  follow  the  lead  of  its  bourgeoisie.  It 
will  go  with  us  against  the  bourgeoisie.  The  whole  history  of  the  American 
people  gives  nie  this  confidence,  this  conviction.  I  recall  with  pride  the  words 
of  one  of  the  host  loved  leaders  of  the  American  proletariat.  .Eugene  V.  Debs, 
who  said  In  the  "Appeal"  to  Reason  "  at  the  end  of  1915.  when  it  was  still  a 
socialist  paper,  in  an  article  entitled  "Why  Should  I  Fight?"  that  he  would 
rather  be  shot  than  vote  for  war  credits  to  support  the  present  crimlral  and 
reactionary  war.  that  he  knows  only  one  war  that  is  sanctified  and  justified 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  proletariat ;  the  war  against  the  capitalist  dass,  the 
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war  for  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  wage  slavery.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
this  fearless  man  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  American  bourgeoisie.  Let 
them  brutalize  tnie  internationalists,  the  real  representatives  of  the  revolu- 
tionary prdletariat.  The  greater  the  .bitterness  and  brutality  they  sow,  the 
nearer  is  the  day  of  the  victorious  proletarian  revolution. 

******* 

But  the  proletariat,  even  now.  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war,  is  learn- 
ing the  great  truth  that  all  revolutions  teach,  the  truth  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  best  teachers,  the  founders  of  modern  Socialism.  From 
them  we  have  learned  that  a  successful  revolution  is  inconceivable  unless  it 
breaks  the  resistance  of  the  exploiting  class.  AVhen  the  workers  and  the  labor- 
ing peasants  took  hold  of  the  powers  of  state,  it  became  our  duty  to  quell  the 
resistance  of  the  exploiting  class.  We  are  proud  that  we  have  done  it,  that 
we  are  doing  it.  We  only  regret  that  we  did  not  do  it,  at  the  beginning,  with 
sufficient  firmness  and  decision. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Let  the  corrupt  bourgeoisie  press  trumpet  every  mistake  that  is  made  by  our 
Revolution  out  into  the  world.  We  are  not  afraid  of  our  mistakes.  The 
beginning  of  the  revolution  has  not  sanctified  humanity.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  working  classes  who  have  been  exploited  and  forcibly  held 
down  by  the  clutches  of  want,  of  ignorance  and  degradation  for  centuries 
should  conduct  its  revolution  without  mistakes.  The  dead  body  of  bourgeoisie 
society  cannot  simply  be  put  into  a  coffin  and  buried.  It  rots  in  our  midst, 
poisons  the  air  we  breathe,  pollutes  our  lives,  clings  to  the  new,  the  fresh,  the 
living  with  a  thousand  threads  and  tendrils  of  old  customs,  of  death  and 
decay. 

While  the  old  bourgeoisie  democratic  constitutions,  for  instance,  proclaimed 
formal  equality  and  the  right  of  free  assemblage,  the  constitution  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  repudiates  the  hypocracy  of  a  formal  equality  of  all  human 
beings.  When  the  bourgeoisie  republicans  overturned  feudal  thrones,  they 
did  not  recognize  the  rules  of  formal  equality  of  monarchists.  Since  we  here 
are  concerned  with  the  task  of  overthrowing  the  bourgeoisie,  only  fools  or 
traitors  will  insist  on  the  formal  equality  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  right  of 
free  assemblage  is  not  worth  an  iota  to  the  workman  and  to  the  peasant  when 
all  better  meeting  places  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Our  Soviets 
have  taken  over  all  usable  buildings  in  the  cities  and  towns  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  rich  and  have  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  workmen  and  peas- 
ants for  meeting  and  organization  purposes.  That  is  how  our  right  of  assem- 
blage looks — for  the  workers.  That  is  the  meaning  and  content  of  our  Soviet, 
of  our  socialist  constitution. 

Ajid  for  this  reason  we  are  all  firmly  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Republic, 
whatever  misfortune  may  still  lie  in  store  for  it,  is  unconquerable. 


Extracts  fbom  "The  Class  Struggle"  November-December  1917. 

******* 

9.  Shall  a  Constituent  Assembly  be  called? 
******* 

D.  Yes,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  Yet,  to  be  successful  and  to  be  really  con- 
voked, one  condition  is  necessary :  increase  the  number  and  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  Councils  of  W.  S.  and  P.  Delegates ;  organize  and  arm  the  masses. 
Only  thus  can  the  Assembly  be.  assured, 

10.  Does  the  state  need  a  police  of  the  conventional  type  and  a  standing 
army? 

******* 

D.  Absolutely  unnecessary.  Immediately  and  unconditionally  universal  arm- 
ing of  the  people  shall  be  introduced  so  that  they  and  the  militia  and  the  army 
shall  be  an  integral  whole.  Capitalists  must  pay  the  workers  for  their  days 
of  service  ii>  the  militia. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

14.  In  favor  of  this  war  or  against  it? 
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D.  Absolutely  opposed  to  all  imperialist  wars,  to  all  bourgeois  governments 
which  wage  them,  among  them  our  own  Provisional  Government;  absolutely 
opposed  to  "  revolutionary  defense  "in  Russia. 

*  *  *  •  *  •  * 

Until  the  revolutionary  class  in  Russia  shall  have  taken  over  the  entire 
authority  of  the  Government,  our  party  will  consistently  support  those  prole- 
tarian parties  and  groups  in  foreign  countries  as  are  already,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  fighting  against  their  imperialist  governments  and  their 
bourgeoisies.  Particularly,  the  party  will  encourage  any  incipient  fraternallza- 
tion  of  masses  of  soldiers  of  all  the  belligerent  countries,  at  the  front,  with  the 
object  of  transforming  this  vague  and  instinctive  expression  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  oppressed  into  a  class-conscious  movement,  with  as  much  organization 
as  is  feasible,  for  the  taking  over  of  all  the  powers  of  government  In  all  the 
belligerent  countries  by  the  revolutionary  proletariat. 


/ 


Extract  from  "  The  International  Socialist  Review  "  fob  July,  1917. 

"  The  Russian  working  class  has  shattered  Tsarism  and  secured  a  democratic 
republic,  the  introduction  of  popular  government.  And  we?  Should  we  con- 
tinue to  bear  patiently  the  old  misery,  the  exploitation,  hunger  and  slaughter — 
the  cause  of  all  our  wretchedness?     No!     A  thousand  times  no! 

*'  I^ave  your  workshops  and  factories.  Let  work  be  at  a  standstill.  Man 
of  Labor:  Awake  and  recognize  your  iwwer. 

"All  wheels  stand  still  when  your  strong  arm  wills  it  so.  Down  with  the 
war.     Down  with  the  Government.     Peace.     Liberty.     Bread." 


Extracts  from  **  The  International  Socialist  Review  '*  fob  August  1917. 

THE    NEW     morality. 

The  new  morality  says: 
Damn  Interest ! 
Damn  rent ! 
Damn  profits! 
Damn  agreements! 

mm***** 

The  power  must  be  taken  out  of  the  policeman's  club ! 

How? 

Anyhow ! 

Why? 

Because  it  hurts  our  class  and  is  therefore  immoral. 

The  guns  mustn't  ix)int  our  way  If  they  aren't  spiked,  because  they  are  liable 
to  go  off  and  hurt  us  and  that  would  be  immoral. 

So  we  must  spike  the  guns  or  turn  them  round.  Anyhow,  and  because  it 
hurts  our  class  and  is  immoral. 

If  we  go  on  strike  we  must  strike  q\ilckly.  sudden  and  certainly.  Don't  give 
the  boss  time  to  think  or  prepare  plans.  He  might  get  the  better  of  us  and  that 
would  be  bad  for  us  and  immoral. 

Strike  when  he  has  a  big  order  which  he  must  fulfil.  It  will  hurt  him  more 
and  us  less  and  that  is  moral. 

Tie  up  the  industries  in  town  all  the  industries  in  all  the  towns,  in  the 
whole  country,  or  in  the  whole  world  if  necessary.  The  strike  will  end  quicker 
and  we  will  starve  less  and  that's  good  for  us,  and  therefore  moral. 

HOW  to  win. 

Don't  let  the  strike  eat  up  your  funds.    That's  bad  for  you  and  immoral. 

But  let  it  cost  the  boss  a  bit.  His  power  consists  of  the  things  he  owns  and 
if  he  owns  less  his  power  will  be  less.  His  weakness  is  your  strength  and  Is 
goo<l   for   you — therefore   moral. 

A  bolt  taken  out  of  a  machine  may  be  o  big  help  in  a  strike,  even  if  the  bolt 
Is  buried  in  a  hole  six  inches  deep. 
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Innocence  is  sometimes  a  crime!  See  capitalist  courts  sentence  innocent 
workingmen  and  discharge  guilty  capitalists. 

To  step  out  on  strike  and  starve  is  foolisti  if  you  can  strike  on  the  Job  and 
eat.  Striking  on  the  job  means,  doing  such  a  thing — i.  e.  anything — ^that  will 
compel  the  boss  to  do  what  you  think  is  the  fair  thing.  If  you  win  it's  good 
for  you  and  therefore  moral,  however  many  little  things  belonging  to  the  boss 
disappears,  or  however  little  work  you  might  do. 

Pat  from  Erin's  Isle  got  a  job  once  to  the  surprise  of  his  friend. 

"  So  you're  working  Pat?  "  asked  the  friend. 

"  Hold  yer  whist,  man  "  said  Pat,  **  I'm  just  fooling  the  boss.  Sure !  I've  bin 
carrying  the  same  hod  of  bricks  up  and  down  the  ladder  all  day,  and  the  boss 
thinks  I'm  wurrking." 

Pat  may  have  been  working  but  he  knew  how  to  get  one  on  the  boss. 
•  *  *  •  *  •  • 

Don't  strike  for  more  than  you  have  a  right  to  demand, 
you  have  a  right  to  demand  all  you  have  power  to  enforce. 


General  Strike  Or? 

The  profiteers  have  made  millions  out  of  the  ships  the  workers  built.  Now 
they  refuse  these  workers  a  living  wage.  They  have  forced  thirty-thousand  men 
to  go  on  strike. 

All  the  profiteering  employers  of  Seattle  are  banded  together  in  their  Em- 
ployers* Association.  All  have  a  common  interest  In  driving  the  shipyard  workers 
back  to  slave  conditions  and  smashing  their  labor  organization.  The  Metal 
Trades. 

The  allied  bosses  want  to  smash  the  shipyard  workers  now  so  that  they  can 
have  a  free  hand  to  smash  the  rest  of  the  union  men  of  Seattle  later  on. 

These  profiteers  hate  all  unionism.  They  hate  the  longshoremen,  the  street 
car  men,  the  electrical  workers,  the  men  of  the  building  trades,  the  restaurant 
workers  and  all  others  as  much  as  they  hate  the  Metal  Trades  organization  that 
is  conducting  this  strike. 

They  want  to  eat  labor  piece  meal.  First  the  shipyard  workers,  then  the 
others.    So  they  can  make  this  an  open  shop  town  and  cut  wages. 

Divide  and  conquer  is  the  motto  of  the  bosses. 

But  we  liave  a  better  motto.    It  is  together  we  win ! 

If  sixty  thousand  union  men  and  women  of  Seattle  go  out  on  a  general  strike 
the  bosses  will  cry  for  mercy.  Capital  is  helpless  without  labor.  The  business 
Interests  cannot  afford  a  general  strike.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  see  our  ship- 
yard brothers  beaten,  because  our  turn  would  come  next. 

A  million  workers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  ready  to  fall  in  line  behind  Seattle. 
"We  will  show  them  a  magnificent  example  of  solidarity. 

All  together  in  the  general  strike. 

Together  we  win !    By  solidarity. 


Leaflet  from  "International  Workers'  Defense  League",  Seattle,  Wash. 

soldiers  and  sailors  ! 

You  Workers  who  were  loyal  to  the  Nation  and  were  selected  as  physically 
fit  to  wear  the  Uniform,  Will  Yon  Be  As  Loyal  To  Yourselves  and  to  the  other 
Workers  when  you  come  back  into  the  ranks  of  Labor  and  don  the  overalls? 

Will  you  who  offered  your  bodies  and  your  lives  to  put  down  Political  Autoc- 
racy in  Europe,  line  up  with  the  Workers  to  put  down  Industrial  Autocracy  in 
America?  Will  you  who  were  called  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers  for  a  time 
to  make  the  World  safe  for  Democracy  come  back  into  the  ranks  of  Labor  and 
help  make  the  United  States  safe  for  Tom  Mooney  and  Billings  and  safe  for 
All  who  work  in  the  interest  of  the  toiling  masses. 

Political  Democracy  is  an  empty  dream  unless  we  have  economic  security. 

The  Courts  have  failed  to  give  Justice  to  Our  fighters  in  the  Industrial  con- 
fiict.  You  who  have  been  or  are  now  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  will  you  be  with  us 
when  you  become  Workers  again? 

It  took  solidarity  of  the  Nations  to  win  the  European  War,  it  will  take  Soli- 
darity of  the  Workers  to  win  our  Economic  Freedom. 
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When  we  use  our  economic  strength  and  go  out  on  strike  to  secure  Justice  for 
our  Champions  or  conditions  for  ourselves  don't  take  a  job  until  we  all  go  back 
together.  Line  Up  With  U»  For  Industrial  Demiicracy  The  One  Thing  Neces- 
sary To  Make  The  World  Safe  For  The  Workers. 


A  Challenge  to  the  Inteixigenck  of  the  Wobkebs 

has  been  expressed  by  the  Industrial  barons  of  America  in  the  Incarceration 
of  the  workers  In  the  jails,  because  they  have  stood  up  for  the  Interests  of  the 
working  class.  What  do  you  Intend  to  do  about  it?  Other  countries  have  re- 
leased their  political  prisoners. 

"  Germany  has  declared  amnesty  for  all  her  political  prisoners  and  Liebknecht 
is  free;  Austria  has  done  the  same  for  her  political  prisoners  and  Adler  is  no 
longer  In  jail.  Bulgaria  has  declared  political  amnesty,  and  the  man  who  was 
given  life  imprisonment  for  anti  war  work  Is  now  the  head  of  the  government. 
Will  you  see  that  this  is  done  here? 

This  country  more  than  any  other  has  boasted  of  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  men  and  women  are  languishing  in  jail  for  no  other  reason  than 
expressing  their  opinions  and  refusing  submission. 

Remember  that  the  resentment  to  the  yoke  is  the  intelligent  expression  of 
thinking  people.  Are  you  going  to  stifle  this  expression  of  intelligence  by  being 
dumb  and  inactive,  or  will  you  work  for  your  class? 

"  We  demand  that  each  soldier  and  sailor  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
Nation  for  which  they  offered  their  lives  be  given  at  least  $300  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  and  that  all  Incomes  of  $5000  and  over  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, be  taxed  to  reimburse  the  Government 

International  Wobkebs'  Defense  League 

P.  O.  Box  86,  Seattle,  Wash. 


EXTBACT  FBOM  LEAFLET  HEADED  "  StBIKEBS  *'  (SEATTLE,  WaSH.,  1/20/10). 

You  have  built  the  ships  for  your  boss.  Why  not  build  them  for  yourselves? 
Why  not  own  and  control,  thru  your  unions.  Your  jobs  and  Your  shipyards? 
Why  not  dictate  yourselves  the  number  of  hours  you  should  work,  the  condi- 
tloHH  under  which  you  work,  the  pay  you  should  receive  for  your  labor? 

The  workers  of  Russia  did  it.  Why  not  you?  They  refused  to  be  starved 
by  the  capitalist  class  and  when  the  capitalists  refused  to  meet  their  condi- 
tions they  took  over  themselves  the  industries  and  operated  and  managed  them 
in  the  interest  not  of  the  parasitical  capitalists  but  of  the  workers. 

You  are  the  majority  and  the  class  conscious  workers  of  America  are  with 
you.     It  is  up  to  you. 

The  world  for  the  workers! 


Young  Men 

are  you  going  to  refuse  to  register  for  military  service  in  a  foreign  country 
while  the  rich  men  who  have  brought  on  this  war  stay  at  home  and  get  richer 
by  gambling  In  food  stuffs? 

We  would  rather  die,  or  be  Imprisoned,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  than  kill  our 
fellow  men  in  this  unjust  war. 

(Signed)  Young  Men's  Anti-Miutabist  League. 


ExTBACT  FBOM   LEAFLET  HEADED  *'  MeN   OF  THE  ABMY   FaBEWELL  !  " 

You  were  put  in  the  army,  it  has  been  stated,  to  fight  for  **  democracy  and 
freedom."  Don't  you  think  It  Is  time  for  you  to  realize  the  fact  that  you  are 
not  free  and  that  it  is  up  to  you  to  line  up  with  your  class  and  help  it  to  fight 
and  win  industrial  freedom  right  here  in  the  United  States? 
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Extract  from  LEAFLErr  "  American  Workers." 

If  you  workers  do  not  want  this,  you  must  begrln  right  now  to  organize  for  a 
general  strike  to  tie  up  all  industry.  Then,  if  the  capitalists  persist,  if  they 
still  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  will  not  permit  the  peaceful 
process  of  reorganization  of  industry  upon  the  basis  of  common  ownership  and 
administration,  use  the  clenched  fist  of  Labor  to  strike  them  down.  Truly  Marx 
was  right  when  he  said,  "Capitalism  came  into  the  world  covered  with  bUM>d 
and  dirt  and  so  will  it  go  out" 

Workingmen  and  workingwomen,  organize — organize  so  as  to  have  the 
power  to  stop  capitalists  reaction.  Organize  for  the  Social  Revolution ! !  Down 
with  Capitalism — long  live  the  Industrial  Commonwealth ! ! ! 


No   ("ONSCRIPTION  ! 

Conscription  has  now  become  a  fact  in  this  country.  It  took  England  fully 
18  months  after  she  engaged  in  the  war  to  impose  compulsory  military  service 
on  her  people.  It  was  left  for  **  free  "  America  to  i)ass  a  conscription  bill  six 
weeks  after  she  declared  war  against  Germany. 

What  becomes  of  the  patriotic  boast  of  America  to  have  entered  the  Euro- 
pean war  In  behalf  of  the  principle  of  democracy?  But  that  is  not  all.  Every 
country  in  Europe  has  recognized  the  right  of  conscientious  objectors — of  men 
who  refuse  to  engage  in  war  on  the  ground  that  they  are  opposed  to  taking  life. 
Yet  this  democratic  country  makes  no  such  provision  for  those  who  will  not 
commit  murder  at  the  behest  of  the  war  profiteers.  Tims  the  "  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave  "  is  ready  to  coerce  free  men  into  the  military  yoke. 

No  one  to  whom  the  fundamental  principle  of  liberty  and  justice  is  more  than 
an  idle  phrase,  can  help  reulize  that  the  patriotic  clap-trap  now  shouteil  by  press, 
pulpit  and  the  authorities,  betrays  a  desperate  effort  of  the  ruling  class  in  this 
country  to  throw  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses  and  to  blind  them  to  the  real 
issue  confronting  them.  That  Issue  Is  the  Pnisslanlzing  of  America  so  as  to 
destroy  whatever  few  liberties  the  people  have  achieved  through  an  incessaui 
struggle  of  many  years. 

Already  all  labor  protective  laws  have  been  abrogated,  which  means  thai 
while  husbands,  fathers  and  sons  are  butchere<l  on  the  battlefield,  the  women 
and  children  will  be  exploited  In  our  Industrial  bastlles  to  the  heat's  content 
of  the  American  patriots  for  gain  and  power. 

Freetlom  of  speech,  of  press  and  assembly  Is  about  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
dunghead  of  political  guarantees.  But  crime  of  all  crimes,  the  flower  of  the 
country  is  to  be  forced  into  murder  whether  or  not  they  believe  in  war  or  in 
the  efficacy  of  saving  democracy  in  Europe  by  the  destruction  of  democracy  at 

home. 

Liberty  of  conscious  Is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  human  rights,  the  pivot 
of  al  Iprogress.  No  man  may  be  deprived  of  it  without  losing  every  vestige  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  action.  In  these  days  when  every  principles  and  con- 
ception of  democracy  and  individual  liberty  is  being  cast  overboard  under  the 
protest  of  de!n(K*ratlzlng  Germany,  it  behooves  every  liberty-loving  man  and 
woman  to  insist  on  his  or  her  right  of  Individual  choice  in  the  ordering  of  his 
life  and  actions. 

We  oppose  conscription  because  we  are  internationalists,  anti-militarists,  and 
opposed  to  all  wars  waged  by  capitalistic  governments. 

We  will  fight  for  what  we  choose  to  fight  for;  we  will  never  fight  simply 
be<'ause  we  are  ordered  to  fight. 

We  believe  that  the  militarization  of  America  is  an  evil  that  far  outweighs, 
in  its  anti-social  and  anti-lebertarian  effects,  any  good  that  may  come  from 
America's  participation  in  the  war. 

We  will  resist  conscription  by  every  means  In  our  power,  and  we  will  sustain 
those  who,  for  similar  reasons,  refuse  to  be  conscripted. 

Don't  register.    Organize  meetings.     Resist  conscription. 

We  consider  this  campaign  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  present  time. 
Amid  hateful,  cowardly  silence,  a  powerful  voice  and  an  all-embracing  love  are 
necessary  to  make  the  living  dead  shiver. 

The  Workers. 

Portland,  Me.,  May  1917. 
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Feb.  3 J 1919 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  Anarchistic  poster  which  recently 
appeared  simultaneously  all  over  New  England: 

Go-Hkad! 

The  senU  fossils  ruling  the  United  States  see  red ! 

Smelllnf?  their  destruction,  they  have  decided  to  check  the  storm  by  passing 
the  Deportation  law  affecting  all  foreign  radicals. 

We,  the  American  Anarchists,  do  not  protest,  for  it  is  futile  to  waste  any 
energy  on  feeble  mided  creatures  led  by  His  Majesty  Phonograph  Wilson. 

Do  not  thinlc  that  only  foreigners  are  anarchists,  'we  are  a  great  number 
right  here  at  home. 

Deportation  will  not  stop  the  storm  from  reaching  these  shores.  The  storm 
is  within  and  very  soon  will  leap  and  crash  and  annihilate  you  in  blood  and 
Are. 

YoU  have  shown  no  pity  to  us !    We  will  do  likewise. 

And  deport  us!    We  will  dynamite  you! 

Either  deport  us  or  free  all ! 

The  American  Anarchists. 


ORGANIZING   OUR    PROPAGANDA. 
[The  Industrial  Union  Bulletin,  Seattle  District  (I.  W.  W.)    November  29,  1918,  issue.] 

What  methods  can  be  used  to  reach  an  increasing  mass  of  workers  and  to 
teach  them  the  meaning  of  the  sociali  revolution  and  how  to  bring  it  about. 

As  to  wliat  methods  have  been  trieil  and  proved  a  success  we  may  say  the 
best  has  been  the  concentration  of  forces  upon  Industry  thru  group  and  mass 
movements.     ♦     *     * 

To  arouse  this  fighting  spirit  against  capitalism,  to  get  workers  to  show  by 
their  actions  they  understand  that  the  "  employing  class  and  the  working  class 
have  nothing  in  common  "  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  class  war.  Group 
and  mass  movements  best  do  this.  People  in  groups  or  masses  feel  more  their 
strength,  are  emboldened  to  think  and  act  more  boldly. 

Mainly  thru  the  fighting  groups  to  develop  mass  movements  to  start  with 
localities  and  industries  and  to  spread  to  the  entire  working  class.     ♦     •     ♦ 

The  first  thing  is  to  secure  recruits  who  will  do  the  education  and  organiza- 
tion work. 

As  a  means  to  the  end  of  reaching  the  great  mass  of  workers  we  suggest 
union  schools  to  teach  speakers,  organizers  and  delegates.  These  can  teach 
the  history  of  the  labor  movement  and  also  how  to  properly  transact  the  busi- 
ness.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Our  propaganda  needs  to  be  organized  to  reach  every  job,  every  industrial 
plant,  every  labor  union,  the  socialists,  whole  cities  and  the  rural  districts. 

•  ♦  ♦  We  should  take  the  lead  in  all  struggles  of  the  workers  ♦  *  ♦ 
pointing  out  to  fhem  the  necessity  of  organizing  themselves  to  take  possession 
of  the  land  and  machinery  of  production. 

Fellow  workers,  unless  the  writer  is  very  badly  mistaken,  (he  believes  from 
observation  of  events,  from  what  is  passing  thru  the  crowd)  that  big  things 
are  just  ahead.  Don't  you  think  it  is  time  for  all  rebels  to  get  into  line  and 
equip  our  propaganda  and  throw  our  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  into  the  prob> 
lem  of  educating  and  organizing  the  workers  for  victory? 

In  a  circular  letter  issued  by  Frederick  A.  Blossom,  New  York  City,  in  which, 
he  solicits  subscriptitons  to  "The  Labor  Defender,"  an  I.  W.  W.  publication, 
jt)ublished  by  the  New  York  Defense  Committee  of  the  I.  W.  W.  (of  which  Louis 
Ratnofsky  is  secretary),  at  #74  St.  Marks  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  he  uses 
the  following  language: 

The  "  shock  of  peace  "  is  coming.  The  end  of  the  war  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  bitter  industrial  conflict.  *  ♦  ♦  The  workers,  more  awake  than  here- 
tofore to  their  rights  and  their  power,  will  resist  to  the  utmost. 

The  struggle  will  be  fierce  and  far-reaching. 
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Elobe,  Hunoabian  Daily,  New  Yobk  City. 
[Isstte  November  18,  1918.] 

The  latest  events  have  brought  to  the  working  class  the  best  opportunity  to 
•  take  the  direction  of  the  fate  of  the  world  Into  Its  own  hands.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

However,  rule  and  power  of  systems  and  classes  have  never  been  ended  with- 
out fighting.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  middle  and  Eastern  Europe  thrones  are  collapsing,  countries  fall  apart, 
new  formations  and  groups  are  brought  forth,  the  revolutionary  flag  is  waving 
from  industrial  headquarters  of  socialist  Republics,  peoples  and  countries  come 
into  the  stream  of  a  healthy,  inspiring  socialism,  world-events  occur  every  min- 
ute, but  the  working  masses  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  all  those  whoj  with  one  strong 
strike  of  the  arm.  could  sweep  away  these  corrupt  and  old-fashioned  organiza- 
tions of  America,  stand  where  they  were  standing  before  the  war,  still  bowing 
down  before  hired  agents  (of  capitalism)  like  meek  scabs. 

In  Europe  fights  and  revolutions  go  on.  workers  are  liberatetl  and  new  sys- 
tems are  instituted:  in  America  the  working  class,  with  Oompers  and  his 
henchmen  at  its  head,  puts  its  hand  upon  the  stomach  and  lays  down  to  beg. 

Are  we  really  so  far  away  fi*om  old  Europe  that  these  fattened  lackeys  and 
servants  of  capitalism  can  even  hold  back  the  breeze  <»f  revolution.  We  cannot 
believe  it,  as  there  are  thousands  of  workers  moving  already  and  they  will  start 
a  stronger  movement  as  so<m  as  larger  masses  can  be  convinced  that  there  can 
be  no  i)eace  between  capital  and  labor,  only  figfitini:,  until  labor  will  win,  like 
In  the  greater  parts  of  Europe. 

Comrade  Beilll  and  Pengaska  *  ♦  *  pointed  out  to  the  nec.'esslty  of  the 
revolutionary  endeavors  without  compromise. 

Comrade  Becker  spoke  about  the  nearness  of  the  revolution,  what  forces  to 
be  implied  and  sacrificing  work. — They  all  agreed  that  the  time  of  action  has 
arrived,  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  creation  of  a  socialist  society. 

The  struggle  between  the  capitalist  system  and  the  liberation  of  the  workers 
is  started,  we  stand  before  terrible  battles,  but  we  must  not  stop  In  the  flght 
until  all  over  the  world  Industrial  freedom,  the  fi*eedora  of  the  working  class 
Is  established,  which  Is  not  only  a  liberty  satisfied  through  words,  but  It  Is  the 
real  liberty  of  all  humanity. 

[Elore,  Hungarian  Daily,  New  York  City,  issue  Not.  11,  1918 — National  Edition.] 

In  the  midst  of  Europe,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  bloo<l  soake<l  old  world,  new 
lifegiving,  magnificent  fires  are  aflame  and  their  glowing  light  sheds  a  new, 
red  dawn  upon  the  horizon  of  the  desolate  dark  countries. 

The  revolution  of  i^eace  reached  the  very  spot  which  was  the  nest  of  the  war. 
The  revolution  of  peace  murmurs  upon  the  soil  of  Kiel,  Hamburg.  Berlin, 
Schleswlg-Holsteln  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  and  the  German 
workers,  sailors  and  soldiers  will  take  care  that  this  revolution  realizes  with 
the  liberation  of  the  German  workers  peace  also.  The  earthquake  beats  al- 
ready the  waves  of  the  sea  which  will  call  to  action  the  groping  millions  of 
the  workers  everywhere  where  the  double-minded  autocrats  hiding  behind  fake 
democracy  are  still  ruling  and  want  to  keep  their  rule  longer. 

Peace !  Mighty  Interests,  gigantic  powers,  economies  and  influences  are 
frightened  by  this  short  word.  Uevolutlonary  i)eace!  Tixmi  these  words 
turn  with  a  raging  growl  the  classes  anxious  for  their  power  and  In  despair 
of  their  very  existence.  Because  for  those  who  wish  to  extinguish  the  ghost 
hunting,  flaring  flame  of  the  red  torchlight  by  cutting  ofl"  the  muscular  arm 
holding  the  torch,  peace  is  not  yet  timely,  they  do  not  wish  i)eace  yet. 

There  icill  be  peace,  revolution  will  egtablish  it. 

THK   REQUEST   OF   AN    INTEUNEU    HUNGARIAN. 

The  following  letter  arrlveil  from  Fort  Oglethorpe,  (Ja.,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Elore : 

"Arriving  here  from  Hot  Springs,  I  inform  you  that  there  are  several  Hun- 
garians here,  among  wliom  there  are  nmny  of  our  comrades.  These  were 
greatly  pleaseil  when  I  handed  them  the  paper,  which  we  read  now  in  com- 
mon, and  we  thank  you  jointly  for  the  same.' 

Typical   reader? 


*t 
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Leading  the  Parade. 

Worker's  Councils,  composed  of  Socialists,  trade  unionists  and  industrial 
unionists  have  been  formed  in  Butte,  Duluth  and  many  other  cities.  A  Sol- 
diers' and  Workers'  Council  has  been  organized  by  the  Metal  Trades  Section  of 
Seattle  unionists.  Socialist  Party  locals  are  voicing  their  support  of  the  Rus- 
sian Socialist  Soviet  Republic  by  spe^h  and  pamphlet.  Overflow  meetings 
are  being  held  in  all  large  cities  at  which  demands  are  made  for  amnesty  for 
all  political  priscmers  and  for  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Russia. 

The  Ohio  Socialist,  Official  Organ  of  the  Socialist  parties  of  Ohio,  Kentucky. 
Virginia,  W.  Virginia  and  New  Mexivo.  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  29,  1919, 
page   3.    col.    1. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Hungarian  Socialist  circular 
recently  distributed  in  the  United  States: 

Proclamation. 

To  the  American-Hungarian  workmen: 

At  the  clniax  of  civilization  humanity  has  been  covered  with  blood-shed 
through  the  4^  years  war.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  would  go  to  pieces  tliat 
humanity  has  built  up  by  hard  labor.  It  seemed  that  the  cannon-roars  was 
the  mortal  music  of  humanity.-  In  despair  we  ask  whether  this  Is  a  reality  or 
is  it  only  a  feverish  dream?  Will  labor  ever  be  cursed  to  shed  either  its 
sweat  or  blood  for  the  overlords?  Was  the  internationalism  of  labor  only  a 
dream?  Now  after  many  years  of  pain  and  suffarlng  behold  the  oppressed  rise, 
one  after  the  other  to  break  the  chains  and  to  take  the  world  Into  their  posses- 
.slon.  The  Internationalism  of  labor  has  come  back  to  life  with  renewed  force. 
The  proletariat  arose  to  open  the  way  for  the  new  civilization.  What  was  only 
a  desire  yesterday  becomes  a  fact  today.  From  the  ocean  of  blood  victoriously 
arises  the  red  flag  of  socialism.  The  laboring  class  has  started  to  fulfill  its. 
historic  mission. 

SOCIALISM  vs.  CAPITALISM. 

The  history  of  mankind  represents  an  unbroken  chain  of  class-war.  The 
rmtrlcians  and  ploretars  of  Rome,  the  aristocrats  and  serfs  of  feudal  times, 
its  guildmasters  and  apprentices,  the  capitalist  and  the  wage-slaves  of  our 
own  times  in  one  word  the  great  classes  of  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  have 
always,  sometimes  openly,  and  sometimes  under  cover  stood  as  foes  against 
each  other.  The  class  vvlilch  was  the  owner  of  the  tools  necessary  for  the 
production  of  commodities  was  ever  the  lord  and  exploiter  of  the  producers 
of  commodities.  The  battle  of  the  exploited  was  hopeless  until  they  recog- 
nizee! the  fact  that  the  seizure  of  the  means  of  production  and  making  them 
common  property  will  put  an  end  to  the  division  Into  classes  to  the  battle 
among  the  classes ;  as  long  as  they  didn't  recognize  the  fact  that  they  oould 
expect  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  their  liberation  only  from  their  own 
selves.  This  realization  called  the  socialist  movement  into  life  which  is  the 
grandest  revolutionary  movement  of  all  times. 

The  socialist  aim  Is  very  simple  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Even  capitalist  society 
recognized  the  principal  that  every  man  Is  entitled  to  political  right.  This 
principal  is  complemented  by  the  socallst  movement  to  the  effect  that  the 
laborers  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  Industry.  Just  as  it  Is  proper  that  the 
Government  of  a  people  should  be  a  government  for  the  people  and  by  the 
piHiple  so  it  is  proper  that  the  government  of  shops,  factories  and  mines  should 
be  for  the  laborers  and  by  the  laborers.  Still  more  simply;  the  socialist 
movement  has  for  its  aim  to  make  workmen  free  on  the  scene  of  its  labor ;  that 
the  laborer  should  freely  use  the  tools  of  his  labor  and  enjoy  its  full  fruit 

The  capitalist  class  are  afraid  of  the  realization  of  these  alms.  As  long  as 
the  capitalist  owns  the  tools  of  production  he  may  live  In  luxury  without  work- 
ing and  rule  without  strength.  Socialism  abolishes  these  privileges  of  the 
capitalists  deprives  them  of  their  usurped  power  and  stolen  fortunes.  The 
capitalists  have  therefore  good  cause  to  tremble  before  socialism.  On  the  other 
hand  workmen  have  reason  to  fight  for  socialism.  And  the  inexorable  laws  of 
social  development  will  yet  force  capitalism  to  dig  its  own  grave. 

The  capitalists  regardlessly  exploit  the  workmen  to  sell  the  produced  com- 
modities as  merchandise.    They  look  for  markets  for  their  merchandise.    Thej 
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compete  with  each  other  for  those  markets  and  in  the  end  they  start  wars. 
The  suffering's  caused  by  the  war  incite  the  flame  of  class  struggle  with  in- 
creased force  and  while  on  one  hand  capitalistic  production  becomes  ineffective 
on  the  other  hand  the  laboring  class  rises  to  become  the  maker  of  its  own 
future. 

Thus  it  is  not  an  accident  that  while  owing  to  the  development  of  production 
in  nil  other  countries  the  material  conditions  of  socialism  were  present  In  a 
more  ample  degree,  still  the  people  of  the  most  backward  the  most  undeveloped 
country,  Russia,  the  most  horribly  yoked,  the  most  terribly  tortured  Russian 
people  were  the  1st  to  carry  the  flag  of  socialism  to  victory. 

SOCIALISTIC    SYSTEM   IN    KUS8IA. 

The  fall  of  Czarism  is  historic  past  by  this  time.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  after  the  fall  of  Czarism  in  Russia,  Capitalistic  development,  and  thereby  a 
more  modern  more  pleasing  or  just  as  merciless  period  of  class  regime  and 
exploitation  had  begun.  But  socialistic  agitation  In  Russia  was  not  sterile. 
Socialistic  agitation  succeeded  in  making  the  millions  of  Russian  laborers  and 
peasants  understand  that  If  they  had  the  strength  of  abolishing  one  form  of 
class  rule  they  have  the  strength  to  abolish  all  forms  of  class  rule,  for  all 
times  as  well.  Today  Russia  Is  the  model  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
Democracy.  In  Russia  Government  reposes  fully  In  the  hands  gf  the  workers 
and  Is  controlled  by  them.  The  government  Is  one  of  the  Industries  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  one  word  a  government  of  production.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  that 
government  that  by  aid  of  human  experiences  and  acquisitions  labor  should 
not  be  the  purpose  but  should  become  the  means  of  the  well  being  of  the  people 
and  the  promoter  of  its  peace. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  BEVOLUTION   IN  EUROPE. 

The  effect  of  this  grand  revolutionary  occurence  extended  all  over  Europe. 
The  revolutionary  proletariat  derived  new  strength  and  confidence  from  Uie 
rising  of  the  Russian  working  people.  And  while  in  Russia  the  revolution  has 
not  even  finished  its  great  work  as  yet  the  peoples  of  Austria,  Germany  and 
Hungary  have  already  risen,  demolished  the  political  institutions  of  capitalism 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  of  very  short  time  at  that  that  they  will 
overthrow  capitalism  Itself.  And  not  only  in  those  countries  but  all  over 
Europe  the  fire  of  revolution  bursts  into  flame.  Of  revolution  which  don't  put 
new  masters,  new  exploiters  Into  the  place  of  old  ones  but  make  people  free. 

COUNTER  REVOLUTION. 

The  Capitalists  of  the  world  dont  look  inactively  upon  these  powerful  efforts 
of  the  working  class.  The  counter  revolution  is  already  on  Its  way.  The  ban- 
ished exploiters  are  soliciting  an  alliance  with  the  exploiters  that  are  still 
unbanlshed  so  that  they  may  reacquire  their  mastery. 

The  capitalists  of  the  world  are  preparing  for  one  other  combat  against  the 
socialists  of  the  world. 

Will  the  counter  revolution  be  able  to  get  the  upper  hand?  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  fetter  the  hands  of  those  with  chains  of  wage-slavery  who  have  once 
she<1  them?  Will  it  be  possible  to  keep  them  on  the  arms  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  shed  them — This  question  will  decide  the  fate  of  humanity  on 
earth. 

OITR  TASKS. 

We  cant  look  at  this  titanic  struggle  inactively.  We  must  render  aid  to  our 
fighting  brethren.  Aid  against  their  being  attacked  in  the  back  and  above  all,  that 
we  secure  their  liberation,  their  freedom,  by  gaining  our  own  liberation,  our 
own  freedom  by  struggle, — ^this  is  a  task  from  which  only  such  a  workman 
may  shrink  in  whom  long  servitude  has  killed  the  man.  Hungarian  Workmen 
of  America!  Understand  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  task  you 
must  unite  and  work  in  unity !  Understand  it  that  you  stand  before  a  revolu- 
tionary task  the  fulfillment  of  which  you  can  by  no  means  avoid!  Dont  be 
tardy !  From  the  Council  of  Workmen  in  every  place  and  on  with  the  work 
Which  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  will  build  the  realm  of  freedom. 
With  revolutionary  greeting, 

The  Gouncil  of  N.  Y.  Workmen. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  WOBKMBN. 

Society  is  constituted  of  two  classes  in  every  country  of  industrial  develox)- 
ment  One  is  the  class  of  the  laborers  of  the  exploited — the  working  class, — ^the 
other  is  the  class  of  those  who  make  them  work — of  the  exploiters — the  capi- 
talistic class. 

These  two  classes  cannot  have  interests  In  common.  While  the  capitalists 
who  are  not  doing  any  useful  work  live  in  splendor,  workmen  in  general  live 
in  the  most  abject  misery. 

The  capitalistic  class  may  do  with  the  workmen  as  they  please  because  the 
capitalists  own  the  land  and  the  means  necessary  for  production.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  within  their  power  to  deny  the  workmen  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  any  time  or  to  make  them  work  under  such  conditions  as  will  deprive 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

While  such  conditions  exist  in  economic  life,  while  one  may  decide  the  lot 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  so  long  "  Democracy,"  "  Equality,"  and  "  Liberty  " 
are  empty  notions. 

The  productive  system  of  capitalism  will  collapse  for  the  reason  of  the  con- 
tradictions contained  In  Itself.  For  that  time  the  working  class  must  arm 
itself  with  knowledge  and  organization  so  that  it  may  fill  its  historic  vocation : 
That  is  to  take  into  its  own  possession  the  soil  and  the  means  of  production 
to  use  them  for* the  beueflt  of  the  commonwealth  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  such  a  society  where  not  even  a  possibility  exists  for  exploitation,  and  whose 
members  are  truly  equal,  truly  free  because  they  receive  the  full  fruit  of  their 
labor  and  thus  are  economically  independent 

The  purpose  of  the  council  of  workmen  is  to  awake  the  consciousness  of  this 
vocation  of  the  workmen  and  to  make  them  fulfill  same  by  aid  of  all  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  working  class. 


I  Zajmy  Lidu,  Chicago,  III.     (Reix>rted  Dec.  16,  1918.) 

In  Issue  of  December  10,  p.  2,  c.  3,  4,  and  5,  the  postmaster  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  translation  has  been  filed  for  an  article 
under  heading: 

"  THE  GIANT  IS  GETTING  UP — THE  SPIRITS  ARE  TREMBLING." 

[Translation] 

That  the  capitalistic  newspapers,  representing  the  Interests  of  their  lords 
and  using  every  wicked  means  to  rob  the  worklngman,  Is  well  known  a  long 
time  to  labor.  That  many  times  they  have  attempted  by  trickery  to  incline  the 
worklngmen  as  their  friends.  Is  a  general  truth.  That  they  even  have  the 
courage  to  act  as  judges  of  their  own  crimes  by  which  they  wish  to  punish 
their  own  victims,  Is  not  as  frequent  an  occurrence  as  occurred  In  the  past. 
However,  sensational  cases  occur  In  which  the  worklngman  Is  punished  for  the 
crime  of  the  capitalist,  the  capitalist  escaping  unpunished.  Within  the  imme- 
diate past  the  actions  of  the  capitalists  have  been  so  bold  as  to  cause  the  luke> 
warm  worklngman  to  think.  This  is  attributable  to  demagogical  articles  in 
the  capitalistic  newspapers.  They  aroused  the  solidarity  among  the  organized 
worklngmen  and  thus  aroused  a  powerful  strength  which  Is  In  the  hands  of 
organized  labor.  The  worklngman,  as  an  Individual  realizes  he  Is  helpless  in 
the  organized  labor  movement;  and,  therefore,  must  unite  with  other  work- 
lngmen Into  a  solid  front  In  order  to  control  general  conditions  and  the  work- 
lngmen, as  a  whole,  would  not  permit  anything  to  block  their  alms  In  the 
economical  and  political  field. 

This  Is  well  known  to  the  hired  newspaper  coolies  and  are  using  all  of  their 
energy  to  grasp  the  last  straw  to  hold  themselves  above  the  water,  to  deceive 
the  working  men  and  to  guide  and  keep  them  in  the  old  capitalists'  channel. 
They  have  many  reasons  to  fear.  For  that  reason  the  demagogical  "  friendship 
to  the  worklngmen  "  is  hiding  Its  fear,  but  so  very  awkwardly  that  every  one 
at  sight  notices  It.  At  the  head  of  all  stands  the  Chicago  American,  whose 
whole  structure  Is  filled  with  fear  until  it  plans,  begs  and  makes  threats  in 
the  same  breath 

The  whole  matter  relates  to  Tom  Mooney,  who  was  to  hang  according  to  the 
holy  desire  of  the  capitalists,  but  whose  sentence  was  commuted  to  an  in^rlaon- 
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meat  for  life.    And  becaujse  everything  does  not  move  along  the  desires  of 
the  capitalists,  great  fear  is  the  result. 

Workingmen,  "  diligent  and  patient,"  American  workingmen  of" the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  up  to  the  present  time  kissed  the  hand  that  dealt 
the  strokes,  have  become  rebellious — ^no  one  believed  their  changed  attitude  a 
possibility.  The  case  of  Mooney  caused  it  all,  and  for  that  reason  the  capital- 
ists are  gnashing  their  teeth,  because  they  could  not  send  him  to  the  gallows 
as  easily  as  other  workingmen  were  forced  to  die.  The  matter  is  becoming 
more  serious  for  the  capitalists  day  by  day.  A  few  years  ago  even  a  cock 
would  not  crow  over  them,  but  to-day  the  rebellious  atmosphere  and  courage  of 
the  workingmen  has  reached  the  degree  that  even  force  can  not  cope  with  them. 
Other  means  must  be  devised  in  order  to  deceive  them. 

The  capitalists  are  trembling,  for  the  workingmen,  today,  after  viewing  the 
situation  economically  and  p(»litically,  are  crying:  "You  capitalists  may  go  to 
the  devil.    Today  we  want  to  be  masters." 

In  order  to  check  this  advance,  the  prostitutes  are  using  every  subterfuge  by 
means  of  capitalistic  newspapers  to  divide  the  workingmen.  They  lie  on  every 
side.  Lie  was  never  paid  as  dearly  as  now !  Today  lies  are  forced  into  the 
workingmen  from  every  side. 

But  it  Is  too  late.  Like  a  crystal  spring  it  cannot  even  be  stopped  though  it 
may  become  polluted,  it  will  come  to  the  top  clear  and  with  such  force  that  it  will 
crush  those  who  have  attemptetl  to  stop  it.  It  is  still  possible  for  the  capitalists 
to  succeed  in  checking  a  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  by 
giving  Mooney  his  liberty.  But  Mooney 's  life  is  now  subordinated.  Now,  the 
question  is,  what  Mooney  represents,  the  aims  of  the  workingmen  struggle  be- 
tween the  classes,  liberation  of  the  worklngman,  for  whom  Mooney  was  to  die 
11  disgraceful  death.  The  ravages  of  the  capitalistic  and  mendacious  coolleS 
cannot  stop  the  stream  which  is  moving  like  an  overflowed  river. 


f  SpRxVVedlnost,  Cuicauo,  III.  (Daily  publication). 

THE   socialists    ARE   OPENLY    IN    ACCORD    WITH    THE  BOLSHEVIKS. 

[November  18,  p.  8,  c.  1,  2  and  3,  extract  translation  under  headline.] 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  Extending  a  brotherly  hand  to  the  revolutionary  workingman's  classes  in 
Europe;  we  endorse  the  efforts  our  comrades  under  the  leadership  of  Karl 
Liebknecht  and  of  our  comrades  In  Finland,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Hol- 
land and  other  nations  to  create  a  government  according  to  the  Russian  form. 

2.  We  demand  that  our  government  immediately  recognize  the  Russian  Social- 
istic republic  of  the  Soviets. 

3.  That  Wilson's  administration  may  clear  itself  of  the  charges  of  hypocrisy 
and  serious  propaganda  for  the  reconstruction  of  Russia  by  a  mere  publication 
of  the  remaining  documents  forwarded  to  the  state  department,  along  with  the 
detrimental  "  Slsson's  documents." 

4.  A  demand  to  Immediately  return  the  American  army  from  Europe  except- 
ing a  sufficient  number  for  necessary  purposes. 

5.  We  protest  against  the  threatening  punishment  of  Tom  Mooney  as  a  "  just 
murder  based  upoil  perjured  testimony." 

6.  The  effect  to  place  the  burden  of  war  as  a  duty  upon  the  American  people 
.should  be  conslderetl  as  a  plan  of  American  plutocracy  to  saddle  the  American 
masses  into  an  uneven  financial  program  of  imperialism. 

7.  We  condemn  the  official  and  unofficial  campaign  of  terror  against  the  re- 
striction of  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 

8.  We  demand  that  all  political  persecutions  be  ended  Immediately  and  all 
court  decisions  against  our  leaders  of  the  working  class  who  were  forced  to- 
face  a  trial  and  imprisoned  under  the  pretense  of  a  necessity  of  war. 

9.  We  desire  that  the  American  Socialistic  party  be  given  a  representation  at 
the  international  peace  table  and  a  motion  is  made  that  the  International  social- 
istic and  workingmen's  congress  be  held  simultaneously  and  at  the  same  place 
as  the  peace  conference. 

10.  A  request  is  made  that  socialists  in  American  express  their  sympathy  for 
their  comrades  in  Europe. 
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[November  23,  p.  5,  c.  1.] 

Spravedlnost  is  advertising  a  pamphlet  for  sale,  under  the  following  title: 
**  Messiige  to  the  American  Workingmau,  price  5  cents,  mail  7  cents." 

Comrade  Krai  has  written  an  immortal  pamphlet  on  the  ''Message  to  the 
American  Worlvingman."  Today  everyone  sees  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
workingman,  if  they  will  only  take  control  of  the  government  into  their  hands, 
as  was  done  by  the  workingmen  in  Russia.  And  if  they  will  take  Into  consider- 
ation that  a  laboring  man  has  more  advantages  in  America  to  educate  himself, 
it  is  easily  understood  what  power  has  the  workingman,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  convince  him  of  his  power,  strength  and  necessity. 

The  pamphlet  of  comrade  Krai  solves  all  of  the  above  facts,  and  may  be  pur- 
•chased  in  our  book  store. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Spanish- Anarchistic  Bolshevik 
pamphlet  recently  distributed  in  the  United  States : 

To  THE  Workers — "  The  Bossy  Order  and  Peace  *' 

The  present  moments  are  of  great  importance  for  the  workers  of  the  World, 
-especially  for  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  present  system  of  things,  that 
is,  the  system  of  so  much  per  cent  of  debits  and  credits. 

After  four  long  years  of  war,  of  a  war  without  precedents,  where  the  belig- 
erunts  have  abused  their  subjects,  doing  the  most  barbarous  things,  demanding 
in  a  thousand  ways  the  sacrifice  of  their  blood  and  of  their  money,  abolishing 
all  sentiment  and  love  towards  Its  fellow  beings,  miscarrying  the  object  of 
Humanity,  placing  men  face  to  face  like  wild  animals  of  different  families 
fighting  with  the  only  object  of  destroying  themselves  and  they  do  it  just  to 
obey  the  representatives  of  the  Bossy  Government  and  of  its  rilly  (Newspa- 
pers), telling  them  about  their  country,  the  national  honor,  the  flag  and  about 
all  other  objects  they  employ  to  cover  all  of  their  legal  crimes. 

Notice,  workers,  men  of  sentimentality,  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  flag  that 
has  enough  cloth  to  cover  the  flesh  of  those  who  have  been  left  naked  in  its 
name. 

At  last,  we  will  have  peace,  a  peace  made  by  the  Governments  which  is 
tyranny  for  today,  cruelty  for  tomorrow,  supposing  that  the  winners  (if  there 
ever  was  anyone  conquered)  will  continue  and  try  to  maintain  their  Institutions 
with  all  their  tyrannies  and  social  unequality,  and  hoping  for  another  oppor- 
tunity to  take  their  flock  to  another  meat  market. 

Fortunately,  the  German,  Russian  and  other  workers  have  ^iven  the  call  to 
the  world ;  they  have  given  an  example  proving  their  Incomformity  with  all  that 
Is  "  Higher  up "  rebelling  against  their  Governments,  who,  after  exploiting 
them  without  pity,  had  turned  them  into  flesh  cutting  machines,  placing  them 
In  front  of  their  brothers  from  other  peoples  and  continents,  always  slaves  to 
defend  Interests  that  do  not  belong  to  them  on  the  contrary  belonging  to  their 
own  oppressors. 

The  Workers  must  be  prepared.  We  were  not  prepared  to  stop  this  War, 
but  we  will  be  prepared  to  defend  the  Revolution  that  is  calling  at  our  doors, 
and  If  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  defend  It,  we  will  not  be  instruments  of 
war  against  those  people  who  have  already  started  the  fight.  Do  not  forget 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  disheired  is  not  from  a  determined  point,  but  from 
Humanity,  and  there  cannot  be  happiness  while  in  another  part  of  the  World 
there  are  slaves.  * 

Capitalism,  with  its  servants,  the  Governments,  and  all  those  who  live  from 
the  work  of  others  will  attempt  to  fight  all  those  things  that  will  come  from 
those  they  have  tricked  so  that  they  can  prevent  the  call  to  Rebellion.  We  all 
agree  on  this  not  having  as  an  obstacle  the  part  of  the  planet  in  which  Destiny 
had  them  born. 

It  will  be  expected  that  all  Governments  not  directly  affected  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, will  start  a  campaign  against  it  wherever  it  may  start.  For  its  destruc- 
tion they  will  employ  all  their  energies,  money  and  violence  and  especially 
their  so  much  talked  about  "  Restoration  of  Order ".  Remember  producers 
that  the  order  they  will  start  to  establish  is  the  unconditional  obedience  to  the 
written  law,  to  private  property,  and  to  all  religious,  and. to  all  that  whi«h  is 
obstacle  to  the  big  conceptions  that  we  have  of  disappearing  forever  the  ex- 
ploitation of  men  for  man.    They  are  trying  to  sustain  with  the  points  of  their 
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bayonets  (not  with  reasons  because  they  have  none)  all  that  which  for  us  Is 
ji  recollection  of  privations  and  gives  us  the  unhappiness  of  living. 

When  they  came  to  us  calling  us  to  help  restore  order  in  a  place  where  the 
Red  Flag  is  waving,  that  flag  which  Is  the  sign  of  those  who  have  been  robbed 
of  their  right  to  live,  we  will  answer  that  all  men  of  studies  got  to  the  capi- 
talists and  priests  of  all  kinds,  that  we  have  had  enough  of  their  infiyuies.  If 
we  give  our  services  to  this  call,  which  will  come,  it  would  be  the  most  absolute 
'denial  to  Human  liberation. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  hatred  towards  men  that  malces  us  speak  in  tliis  lan- 
guage. We  know  that"  they  can  not  act  in  any  other  way,  because  even  if  they 
try  to  conceal  their  real  purpose  in  their  manifestations,  we  could  see  that  they 
were  trying  to  make  us  fight  each  other  against  those  things  for  which  we  had 
been  looking  for  and  had  found.  Because  we  know  that  there  will  be  no  recon- 
ciliation possible  until  such  time  as  a  change  of  system  in  made,  which  will 
abolish  (completely  all  privileges  of  a  detennined  class  over  another. 

The  Social  Revolution  is  in  progress.  It  is  not  a  war  that  leaves  still  more 
barbarous  ntroclties,  because  it  did  not  defend  the  principles  of  justice.  In 
war  there  is  nothing  but  blind  obedience  towards  the  strongest  or  the  most 
-(.'unnlng  through  their  so-much -talked  about  pretex  of  national  love. 

The  revolution  is  something  live  a  depurative  applieil  to  the  human  organism 
to  purify  it  from  all  those  bonds.  They  supposed  they  had  converted  us  into 
Barbarians  to  sustain  a  War  like  the  one  we  have  ju.st  seen,  which  is  a  blasferay 
.against  civilization  and  progress  well  understood. 

When  we  address  this  to  the  workers,  we  don't  do  it  with  the  view  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  a  right  to  be  freed.  For  us,  this  right  belongs  to 
everyone  who  feels  he  is  a  slave,  but  who  produces  everything  and  possesses 
nothing,  and  who  are  the  immediate  victims  of  the  present  system,  which  we 
want  to  destroy  and  for  which  you  will  be  called  to  defend  as  far  as  possible. 

Nature  created  us  all  the  same,  without  classifying  us  into  different  classes 
4ind  for  this  reason  we  all  have  the  legitimate  right  to  live  this  life  like  labor- 
ing brothers  of  the  same  family  going  to  a  promising  future.  He  who  opposes 
this  end  will  get  something  not  very  sweet,  because  he  is  a  defender  of  that 
which  is  old,  and  of  death,  well,  we  will  give  him  death,  but  we  will  follow  our 
course  we  are  the  defenders  of  life. 

Let  us  suppose  there  were  some  who  divided  society  into  classes,  we  will  be 
the  Workers,  the  leaders,  in  destroying  it,  and  in  making  humanity  only  one 
family  of  producers   free  from  all  governments. 

To  win  this  end,  everything  is  in  our  will.  We  will  make  a  heroic  effort  and 
we  will  say  to  the  Lazy  "  If  you  want  to  eat,  work." 

The  same  way  the  popular  Napoleon  said  that  to  win  the  war  he  needed  three 
things  which  were.  Money,  money  and  money  we  will  say  in  order  that  we  can 
free  ourselves  from  the  system  which  is  responsible  for  all  human  misery,  we, 
too,  need  three  things,  that  is  Dignity,  Solidity  and  Fraternity. 

By  the  group. — 

(Without  name.) 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  circular  in  the  Russian  language 
recently  distributed  in  the  United  States  by  the  Bolsheviki  element: 

"  Comrades !    Workingmen  !" 

Rise,  awake  and  reconsider.  You  are  crushed  everywhere  and  torn  to  the 
utmost  for  the  most  stupid  bagetelle  and  why?    Because  you  are  defenceless. 

Comrades !    Workingmen ! 

Do  you  know  that  here  exists  a  union  of  Russian  workingmen  and  also  a 
soviet  of  workers*  deputies  who  offer  their  services  to  you  free  of  charge,  as 
all  advice  and  counsel  in  all  directions  you  may  receive  such  in  the  Soviet's 
business  meetings,  which  takes  place  once  a  week  every  Thursday. 

Comrades ! 

You  all  come.  Do  not  feel  backward.  Should  you  have  any  complaints  you 
may  record  them  every  evening  In  the  complaint  book,  which  may  be  found  on 
the  premises,  and  all  these  cmplaints  will  be  inspected  at  the  business  meetings, 
where  the  quickest  and  most  resolute  measures  for  assistance  will  be  taken. 

Do  not  Forget  Comrades 
"  The  Soviet  of  Workers*  Deputies.** 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Bussian  pamphlet  recently 
circulated  in  the  United  States  by  anarchistic  groups: 

**  Fmac  Federation  of  Fbbe  Communes — Everyone  According  to  His  Ability 

AND  TO  Everyone  According  to  His  Wants." 

The  fundamental  principles  of  all  the  social  activities  and  evils  are  for  in- 
stance, wars,  pauperism,  (division  of  society  into  the  rich  and  poor),  disposition 
and  prostitution,  etc.  There  are  two  fundamentals  upon  which  the  present  (\&y 
society  is  resting.  These  fundamentals  are;  exeeiitwe  and  administrative 
ffovemment  (i.  e.  the  right  to  one  class  of  people  to  rule  by  force,  another  class 
of  people),  and  the  right  of  property  by  means  of  production. 

The  government,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be;  absolute  monarchy  or  par- 
liamentary republic,  as  per  example  in  France,  inevitably  leads  to  an  oi)en  or 
hidden  imperialism  (the  administration  of  a  few  individuals,  or  oligarchy — 
administration  of  a  group  of  people  or  a  party ) ,  the  destruction  of  a  free  initia- 
tive of  the  masses;  the  setting  up  of  bureaucracy,  which  eludes  from  all  the 
possibility  of  a  nation  wide  control,  intolerance  to  all  the  different  kinds  of 
autonomy,  political,  cultural  and  national ;  and  what  Is  most  Important,  due  to 
an  Impossibility  of  understanding  by  the  Centrum  (government)  of  all  the  In- 
terests of  all  the  various  districts,  to  an  inevitable  clnsh  between  the  latter  with: 
the  former. 

A  large,  militaristic,  politically  centralized  government,  although  a  republic;, 
can  become  and  necessarily  does  become  (due  to  the  present  day  politics)  an 
aggrandizing  government,  for  to  this  point,  it  (the  government)  is  inevitably 
brought  by  the  capitalistic  competitor  and  militaristic  jealousy. 

The  governmental  form  of  organi;sation  Inevitably  leads  to  a  manifestation  of 
imperialism  (the  endeavor  to  take  up  a  large  and  Influential  position)  and 
imperialism  leads  to  corruption — to  a  moral  decay  of  the  voters  and  the  re^ire- 
sentatives  and  to  a  state  of  demagogy  of  the  last  mentioned  ones. 

The  referendum  and  the  initiative  become  only  palliatives,  i.  e.  means  for  & 
temporary  softening  of  the  existing  laws. 

The  removal  of  all  these  negative  sides  of  the  government  can  be  done  only^ 
by  removing  the  government  itself. 

The  government  will  be  substituted  by  federalism,  i.  e.  a  free  union  of  free 
units. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  change  the  old  organization  which  from  top  to  bottom 
rests  on  force,  to  a  new  organization  which  will  not  have  any  other  foundations 
but  a  general  interest  of  the  people,  no  other  principles  but  a  free  federation,, 
union  of  Individuals,  citizens,  Into  communes  (country  and  town  communes),, 
these  in  turn  will  federate  as  districts,  countries  and  national  federations.  A 
number  of  these  will  form  the  old  Russian  Confederation,  which  will  have  to- 
become  a  part  of  the  all-world  confederation. 

Under  such  an  order  of  things,  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  bureaucracy,  for 
all  the  public  institutions  will  be  under  the  wide  control  of  the  society. 

Such  an  organization  will  insure  the  possibility  of  a  free  action,  to  the  more 
progressive  fwlerations  (unions)  which  will  serve  as  an  example  to  others  for 
their  progresslvlty. 

Such  an  organization  will  insure  the  free  development  of  a  nation,  or  a  cul- 
tural or  territorial  unit. 

Such  an  organization  will  Insure  the  annihilation  of  Imperialism,  or  the 
endeavor  to  govern  other  nations  or  people's,  for  then  no  capitalistic  organiza- 
tion can  influence  the  Centrum  government,  without  any  control  and  there  will 
be  no  government  which  will  compel  the  people  against  their  own  will  to  take 
up  arms  and  go  to  war. 

And  for  this  principle  of  government,  we  the  Anarchists  are  fighting;  and 
for  an  organization  based  up<m  the  principle  of  a  free  union,  we  the  Federalists 
are  striving. 

Liberty  without  economic  freedom — such  liberties  is  slavery;  As  long  as 
the  right  of  property  will  exist — as  long  as  the  smarter  members  of  society 
will  have  a  possibility  to  hold  considerable  wealth  (Including  real  property). 

This  order  of  things  means  that  the  greater  part  of  society — ^the  proletariat — 
Is  comi^lle<l  to  sell  their  labor  to  the  holder's  of  wealth  and  thereby,  still 
more  increase  such  wealth  and  also  the  already  existing  and  horrible  pau- 
perism— which  destroys  the  present  society. 

It  is  true  that  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  farsightedness 
of  the  capitalists  \^iu\  to  a  certain  softening  of  contrasts  in  the  way  of  the 
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introduction  of  industrial  laws,  increases  of  wages,  shortening  of  hours,  etc. 
But  the  fundamental  contradictory  conditions  are  not  done  away  with,  but 
only  more  or  less  obliterated. 

Ill  «  rder  U)  fvov  oneself  forever  from  the  division  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  and  forever  to  end  the  terrible  spectre  of  pauperism,  exploit  and  unem- 
ployment.   We  have  to  annihilate  the  right  of  property — ^production — ^wealth. 

Only  then,  when  the  society  without  exception  will  become  the  master  of 
all  wealth,  when  everyone  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  present  day  society,  then  and  only  then, 
the  days  of  division  between  capital  and  labor  will  never  come  back. 

A  simple  revipw  of  things  will  reveal  to  us,  that  there  is  a  heavier  over- 
production (supply  greater  than  demand),  that  there  are  many  things  pro- 
duced that  nre  of  no  usefulness,  and  of  a  detrimental  to  the  people. 

In  the  future  society  everyone  will  be  able  to  choose  his  own  profession, 
according  to  his  tastes  and  ability,  in  the  production  of  such  articles  of  neces- 
sity and  pleasure,  as  the  demand  will  be.  These  problems  are  very  exhaustively 
treated  by  P.  A.  Kropotkln's  in  his  (Bread  and  Will)  or  The  Winning  of 
Bread. 

But,  this  is  only  one-half  of  the  economic  liberation.  Also  the  old  form  of 
comi^ensation  is  exceedingly  unjust.  All  thoi^  who  will  take  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  things,  will  not  have  to  figure  out  exactly  how  much  everyone 
should  be  compensated — ^all  will  be  compensated  alike. 

How  to  compare  the  relationship  of  a  civil  engineer  to  that  of  an  iron 
worker. 

The  present  system  is  greatly  unjust  in  it*s  relationship  to  women,  old  men, 
with  people  and  the  children.  Are  they  to  be  blamed  that  by  nature  or  cir- 
cumstances, they  became  ill  or  feeble? 

Upon  this  fact  we  have  founded  an  equal  right  of  all  people,  so  that  all 
people  may  equally  and  nccordlnjr  to  their  needs,  benefit  by  the  production  of 
the  society,  and  also  according  to  this  motto: 

"(Take)  from  everyone,  according  to  his  ability — and 

"(Give)  to  everyone  according  to  his  needs." 

COMMUNISM. 

The  realization  of  our  ideal  depends  upon  the  understanding  of  interests  be- 
tween laboring  masses  and  upon  the  strength  of  their  revolutionary  initiative. 

In  order  to  defend  our  right,  no  matter  whether  we  live  under  an  imperi- 
nlistic  system  of  government,  or  under  a  republic  form  of  government,  we  have 
to  resort  to  force,  terrorism,  revolution,  etc. 

At  the  present  time,  the  laboring  people  of  Russia  are  in  their  own.  but  our 
task  is  great,  nevertheless,  for  we  have  to  consider  how  to  materialize  our 
Ideals. 

We  shall  adopt  force  only  when  force  will  be  adopted  against  us  by  the 
capitalistic  class. 

At  the  present  time,  there  nre  no  material  or  other  obstacles,  except  ignorance 
and  fear  which  could  bar  us  from  the  materialization  of  our  socialistic  program. 
Our  task  is  to  conquer  this  ignorance  and  fear,  and  ignorance  and  fear  can  be 
conquered  by  a  country-wide  propaganda  of  our  ideas,  even  though  in  small 
measures;  a  general  enlightenment  about  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  laboring  classes,  the  soldiers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  capital  and  land 
owners  on  the  other  hand.    Also  by  organizing  all  of  the  laboring  mass. 

In  order  that  the  powers  of  the  organization  might  always  be  relied  upon, 
it  must  be  non-partisan.  This  non-partisan  organization  will  be  the  Universal 
Confederation  of  Labor,  which  after  Social  Revolution  will  mechanically  be- 
come the  all  Russian  Confederation. 

The  competency  of  this  Universal  Confederation  of  Labor  and  its  component 
parts  (professional  unions.  Labor  or  Trade  Unions,  the  soldiers,  etc.)  will 
depend  upon  our  endeavor  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  enlarge  or  increase  it 
with  all  our  power. 

To  them  naturally  pass  the  sovereignty — 1.  e.  they  will  not  be  governed  or 
ruled  by  anybody.  They  will  have  to  become  the  organizers  of  their  respec- 
tive districts  or  regions.  They  will  be  obliged  to  take  upon  themselves,  or 
shoulder,  the  responsibility  of  all  the  control  of  public  institutions,  the  ex- 
propriation of  capital,  its  exploitations — i.  e.  possession  of  wealth  and  its  dis- 
organization. 
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And,  thus  organizing  a  Universal  Confederation  of  I^bor,  we,  tlie  SyndioaV- 
i9i»  present  our  program. 

We,  the  Revoluiianiats  depend  upon  the  realization  of  our  idoal  by  the  revo- 
lutionary outbursts  of  all  the  laboring  classes. 

By  the  above  we  have  also  outlined  our  relationship  to  the  workmen's  and 
Soldier's  Ck>unclls  and  their  relationship  to  other  Revolutionary  parties.  We 
endeavor  to  unite  the  workmen  and  Soldier's  Ck>uncil  witli  real  and  non- 
partisan representation  of  Labor. 

We  shall  uphold  and  support  all  these  various  revolutionary  manifestations^ 
of  Labor,  which  will  lead  to  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the  existing  poli- 
tical and  economic  relations,  and  the  realization  of  our  sodailistic  ideals. 

Our  relation  to  govemm^it  and  centralism,  also  concern  our  relation  to  the* 
Institutional  Congress  (Labor  Congress).  We  are  not  in  accord  with  any  such 
institution  for  it  necessarily  destroys  all  the  revolutionary  initiative  of  the* 
masses. 

REVOLUTION. 

The  program  of  the  Anarchistic  Communists  of  all  the  professlcmal  or  trade- 
unions,  of  the  Universal  Confederation  of  Labor,  of  the  Workmen's  Council,  and 
Soldier's  or  Peasant's  Council  is  to  become  a  revolutionary  element,  the  ele- 
ment of  initiative,  such  as  was  adopted  by  the  French  Universal  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor,  such  as  was  adopted  to  bring  about  the  eight  hour  working  day^ 
the  manifestation  of  the  Ist  of  May,  the  Universal  Strike,  and  an  early  Social 
Revolution. 

Long  Live  the  Universal  Confederation  of  Labor ! ! ! ! 

Long  Live  the  Social  Revolution ! ! ! ! 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Russian  newspapers : 

1.  "  Golos  Truzenika  "  (Tlie  Voice  of  the  Laborer),  published  by  tlie  (tenerat 
Executive  Board  of  the  I.  W.  W..  at  1001  West  Madison  St.,  C'hicago.  III. 

2.  "  Rabochiy  e  Kiestyanin  "  (The  Workman  and  Peasant),  a  weeicly  news- 
paper, published  by  the  Soviet  of  the  Russian  Workers  Deputies,  at  133  E. 
15th  St.,  New  York.  Editor,  A.  Brallovsky ;  secretary,  W.  Konstantinowich ; 
business  nianajcer,  S.  A.  Younshanoff.  This  is  a  paper  teaching  anarchiat 
theories  and  is  largely  supported  by  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers  Anarchists 
Communists. 

3.  "Novy  Mir"  (The  New  World),  published  by  the  Russian  Socialist  I»ub- 
lishing  Society,  113  E.  10th  St.,  New  York.  A.  Stoklitsky,  Pi-esident;  M.  Mislig, 
treasurer;  N.  Hourwich,  secretaiy.  This  paper  is  a  bolshevik  paper  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Russian  Socialists  organizations. 

4.  "  Russky  Golos"  (Russian  V'oice),  a  Russian  daily  newspaper,  published 
at  233  E.  6th  St.,  New  York,  and  is  somewhat:  of  a  radical  paper,  of  niinoi- 
iraportance. 

5.  "  Nar(Klnaya  Gazeetn,"  a  weekly  Socialist  paper  and  a  recognized  organ  of 
the  Russian  Social-Democrats  and  Social  Revolutionists.  It  is  published  at  13^ 
Second  Ave.,  New  York.  This  organ  is  supported  and  maintained  by  the  Men- 
shevlki. 

The  foUow^ing  is  a  translation  from  the  Industrialisti,  an  I.  W.  W, 
daily  newspaper  published  in  the'  Finnish  lan^age  at  1001  West 
Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  date  of  issue,  j5ecember  30,  1918; 
page  3,  columns  1  and  2 : 

The  triumphal  march  of  Bolshevism  is  paving  the  way  In  the  larger  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  East.  Particularly  the  liveliest  harbor  cities,  such  as 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  latter  to  which  I  shall  devote  this  article.  api>ear 
to  blaze  the  red  trail,  at  any  rnte,  in  the  revolutionary  propaganda  work. 
Mighty  are  beginning  to  develop  the  mass  m<»etlngs  particularly  among  the  Rus- 
sians and  Irishmen.  There  is  no  longer  a  single  Sunday  or  Holiday  that  crowds 
by  the  thousands  do  not  rush  vieing  to  hear  and  spread  the  seed  of  revolution. 

On  the  15th  Instant  there  was  a  big  mass  meeting  by  the  Irishmen  in  which 
there  was  as  speaker  one  of  the  best  known  English  speakers,  Jim  Larkiu, 
The  occasion  turned  out  to  he  festive  and  spurtive  with  fire  of  revolution, 
when  this  "  fire-tongue  "  siK)ke  with  his  thundering  voice  to  a  brimful  audience 
at  the  (Iraiul  Opera  Hou.se.  It  appeareil  that  the  nationalists  for  once  were 
struck  in  the  vein,  since  the  great  bourgeois  newspapers  could  not  refrain  fronr 
giving  an  account  of  Larkln^s  speech,  by  means  of  which  the  truth  only  spread 
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broader.  He  dkl  not  fear  to  say  America  more  than  he  did  others.  He  con- 
cluded his  speech  In  the  statement  "  that  If  the  Irishmen  wish  to  become  free 
from  their  enslaver,  they  can  do  it  in  only  one  way,  by  organizing  together 
with  the  international  proletariat  into  the  same  battlefront.  By  organizing^ 
economically." 

He  particularly  eniphasizt^d  his  last  sentence,  in  which  he  says,  the  only 
form  of  unionism  is  the  Industrial  Union. 

In  this  there  would  he  a  little  for  our  yellow  brothers  to  learn,  but  they  do- 
not  stick  their  ears  in  such  place  where  matters  of  this  sort  are  discussed.  It 
seems  as  if  those  brothers  not  only  shun  the  I.  W.  W.  league,  but  that  they 
strive  to  tear  themselves  loose  from  even  the  radical  political  socialists. 

Readers  of  the  Industrialisti  residing  in  Boston  and  vicinity  take  notice! 
January  19th  will  turn  out  to  be  a  gigantic  propaganda  occasion  for  the  reason 
that  the  local  defense  committee  of  the  political  prisoners  has  arranged  a  big" 
mass  meeting  for  that  day  In  the  Grand  Opera  House,  at  724  Washington 
Street.  Speakers  will  be  first-class,  such  as  Scott  Nearlng,  etc. — ^Therefore 
come  along  by  the  crowds. 

(Signed)  J.  R, 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  Russian  newspaper  Golos 
Tnizenika  (the  Voice  of  the  Laborer),  published  by  the  General 
Executive  Board  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  at  1001  West  Madison  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  under  the  caption  of  the  "All-Colonial  Congress,"  issued 
January  26,  1919: 

The  second  Russian  All-Ck)lonial  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
protests  in  the  most  determined  manner  against  the  breaking  in  with  weapons 
of  the  allied  armies  into  revolutionary  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  revolutionary  victories  of  the  Russian  people,  which  is  terrible  and  hateful 
to  them ;  we  ought  and  we  will  battle  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  against  all 
enemies  who  strive  to  crush  the  treasure  of  the  world,  the  great  social  revolu- 
tion. We  express  hope  that  the  American  and  north  European  proletariat  will 
all  support  us  in  it  because  a  world  revolution  is  not  beyond  the  mountains  and 
also  in  that  (in  the  world  revolution)  lays  the  triumph  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

We  protest  against  such  unfounded  attacks  of  nonresponsible  leaders  of  the 
working  class  and  we  say  thnt  this  (\)ngre.ss  is  an  anarrhial  bolshevik  and  we 
hope  that  sooner  or  later  all  workingmen  will  realize  what  this  gang  of  the 
false  leaders  of  the  working  class  mean  and  they  will  try  to  break  away  from 
them  and  take  in  their  power  the  management  of  the  workers*  a  If  airs,  because 
the  freedom  of  the  workingmen  is  up  to  the  workingmen,  himself. 

Delegate  Kh. 


A  Felszabadulas,  I.  W.  W.  Weekly,  Chicago. 

[January  25,  1919,  Page  2,  col.  2.— Editorial.] 

DEMOCUACY  OF  LA  BOB. 

Internationalism  knows  only  one  kind  of  democracy :  that  is  Industrial 
Democracy. 

Industrial  Democracy  was  not  fought  out  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and 
can  only  be  established  through  the  international  organization  of  the  workers 
of  the  world. 

The  war  of  the  internationalists  is  the  continuous  class-struggle  in  the  mines, 
factories  and  smelters.  Real  democracy  will  come  only  when  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  capitalist,  which  is  nourished  by  exploitation,  economic  robbery  and  new 
wars,  is  stopped. 

DEMOCBACY   OF   THE   WORKEBS. 

To  hell  with  that  so-called  democracy. — Forward  with  the  class-struggle  in 
order  that  misery,  crime,  anguish,  suffering  and  bloodshed  be  stopped.  All  and 
everything  that  is  in  this  world  is  the  property  of  the  employers.  To  hell  with 
that  system  which  creates  American  Huns,  industrial  Kaisers,  and  humiliates 
women  and  children. 
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[January  26,  1919^  Page  8,  Col.  4.] 
THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  WOBKINO  CLASS. 
[By  Jack  Gaveel,  Translated  by  F.  Y.J 

The  war  of  the  capitalists  is  concluded.  The  capitalist  ambition  is  satisfied 
with  the  enormous  fortune  the  war  has  brought ;  new  markets  wlilch  will  facili- 
tate further  accumulation  of  wealth ;  as  to  profits,  more  expansion  of  trade  is  in 
view.  The  merciless  fetters  of  the  capitalists  wait  for  new  and  foreign  people 
to  tie  them  to  the  machines  of  profit.  But  whatever  will  happen  in  consequence 
of  the  bloody  and  merciless  war  which  now  is  in  its  last  hour,  the  word  revo- 
lution sounds  in  our  ear,  shaking  like  thunder.    *     ♦     ♦ 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  war  between  the  money-magnates  (Kings)  Is  ended, 
but  class-struggle  has  only  now  started  on  its  way.  Tlie  rtnl  terror  of  revolu- 
tion breaks  its  way  throughout  the  entire  world  and  looks  into  the  eyes  of  the 
capitalist  class  with  a  grinning  defiance.  In  Europe  thrones  are  being  crushed, 
tumbling  into  the  dust;  they  hold  trials  over  czars;  Emperors  hurry  (flee) 
away  dragging  their  dirty  hide  (body)  to  some  hiding  place  where  they  are 
safe.  The  shameful  flags  of  slavery  are  torn  down  and  the  flag  of  revdlution 
which  was  hoisted  in  Its  place,  waves  lively  in  the  fresh  air  of  love  of  mankind. 
That  was  the  first  year  In  history  of  the  world,  when  it  was  interesting  to 
celebrate  Christmas  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  The  capitalist  doc- 
trines are  overthrown  with  an  astounding  rapidity  all  over  Europe  in  order 
to  make  place  for  the  new  doctrine :  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards 
men."  .Tust  for  that  reason  Christian  capitalism,  with  a  grimace  of  contenipi, 
draws  its  lips  together,  its  heart  filled  with  hatred  against  the  Bolshevik! 
because  they  announce  that  "  there  will  be  no  peace  and  brotherhood  on  earth 
as  long  as  the  army  of  the  workers  will  be  under  the  yoke  of  capitalism. 

Workers  of  America,  the  world  has  changed!  The  social  system  of  a  ram- 
shackle State  lies  on  its  death-bed  and  the  Industrial'  democracy  of  a  new 
world  knocking  at  our  door.  They  await  the  birth  of  democracy  and  we  can 
not  be  quiet  about  the  birth  of  our  democracy.  We  must  no  longer  be  indilferent 
towards  the  trend  of  events  but,  whether  we  want  or  not,  we  have  to  face 
them  under  all  circumstances.  Every  one  will  be  forced  to  this  by  the  industrial 
and  financial  crisis  In  this  country,  too,  within  a  very  short  time. 

Capitalism  is  driven  out  of  certain  parts  of  Europe  and  looks  in  America 
for  a  shelter. 

While  you  American  workers  have  shed  your  blood  and  sacrificed  your  lives 
over  there  for  freedom  and  democracy  your  brothers  who  remained  here  were 
deprived  of  all  that  in  the  meanest  manner.  The  yoke  of  slavery  was  wear- 
ing harder  upon  the  necks  of  those  who  remained  at  home,  than  at  any  other 
time  in  history.  The  jails  and  prisons  are  filled  with  untold  numbers  of  your 
fellow- workers ;  In  these  hell-holes  they  have  to  die  a  slow,  merciless  death  and 
they  were  put  there  by  the  judges  and  executioners  appointed  through  you.  The 
workers  of  Russia,  Finland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  France  and 
England  are  fighting  now  In  their  own  countries  for  such  democracy  which  will 
be  the  democracy  for  all,  men,  women  and  children. 

That  is  the  kind  of  democracy  for  which  you  too  have  to  fight  against  the 
industrial  kaisers  of  America ;  that  means  nothing  else  than  to  enlighten  your 
fellow-workers  In  the  factories,  mines  and  shops,  to  organize  them  into  trade 
unions,  so  that  the  workers  may  dictate  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
willing  to  work  and  continue  production.  You  must  do  that  if  you  do  not 
want  that  the  workers  of  the  world  point  out  towards  you  with  their  finger, 
At  the  time  when  the  crisis  will  set  in  and  you,  who  have  sacrificed  your  lives 
for  democracy,  will  have  to  stretch  out  your  hand  like  a  beggar  for  a  miserable 
*'  job." 

The  capitalists  of  this  country  hold  their  hands  tightly  around  the  neck  of 
their  slaves  to  what  they  became  entitled  through  the  opportunities  of  the  war 
and  they  will  not  let  loose  until  they  are  forced  to.  Every  worker  in  this 
<jountry  faces  a  dangerous  situation;  those  who  fought  for  democracy  are  al- 
ready looking  for  work  in  the  factories  all  over  the  country.  And  then  the 
good  news  will  come  out  that  new  labor-saving  machines  are  employed  every- 
where. 

These  events  will  create  the  conditions  of  times  when  there  Is  no  sufficient 
work,  that  is  low  wages,  longer  working  hours,  and  in  its  footsteps  follow  the 
iresult,  as  sickness,  cjime  and  prostitution ;  then  the  most  doubtful  eye  will 
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already  that  tliey  can  not  find  here  even  a  trace  of  that  freedom  for  which  th^ 
went  to  Europe  tq  fight.  We  only  need  to  look  into  the  capitalist  press  and  we 
can  find  that  the  returned  soldiers  who  are  looking  for  their  old  joh  do  not 
get  it  at  all ;  they  also  may  find  often  that  their  job  Is  held  by  women  I 

Workers  of  America!  What  do  you  think  to  do  in  this  question?  Do  you 
perhaps  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  your  masters  and  their  conscience, 
that  they  will  settle  that  question?  Or  will  you  perhaps  curse  the  workers 
who  are  in  the  same  condition  as  you? 

We  tell  you,  every  one  of  you:  rally  all  branches  behind  one  big  organiza- 
tion. 

Why?  Because  the  employer  will  not  reduce  your  working  hours  in  order 
that  everybody  can  get  work  and  he  will  not  give  you  higher  wages  because  in 
doing  so  he  would  act  against  his  own  interests.  At  present  they  have  only 
one  thing  in  their  mind,  that  is  how  it  could  be  possible  to  obtain  a  good, 
profitable  contract  which  they  lost  now  through  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Realizing  the  fact  that  Eurc»pe  will,  for  a  long  time,  not  be  able  to  produce 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  knowing  that  America  would  like  to 
place  its  goods  at  low  prices  in  insolvent  Europe,  the  first  and  main  thing  is 
to  obtain  cheap  labor  (working  power)  in  order  to  be  able  to  ship  cheap  goods. 
The  patriotic  tricks  will  start  again  to  reduce  the  wages  and  increase  the  work- 
ing hours. 

Do  not  rely  upon  the  industrial  kaisers  of  America  that  they  will  settle  your 
question.  You  can  not  help  the  case  either  if  you  blame  the  bad  labor  condi- 
tions upon  the  cursed  immigrants.  It  would  not  help  any  if,  out  of  mere  selfish- 
ness, you  would  care  only  for  yourself.  All  these  things  do  not  change  the  facts 
which  are  already  upon  the  threshold.  It  would  have  no  Infiuence  upon  labor 
scarcity,  either.  It  would  not  alleviate  misery  either,  because  as  long  as  there 
will  be  thousands  and  thousands  looking  for  work,  the  masters  of  industries 
will  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  exploit  the  workers  more  and  more 
and  the  more  there  will  be  looking  for  work  the  more  bitter  will  be  the  fate 
the  workers  will  have  to  face. 

You  have  to  create  a  connection  with  the  unemployed  and  the  unemployed 
shall  act  with  those  who  work  who  are  employed.  In  such  action  only  will 
there  be  any  power  and  that  will  be  the  only  remedy.  That  is  the  way  you 
have  to  act;  tiie  eyes  of  the  world  are  directed  at  you;  because  the  capitalist 
beasts  are  trying  to  entrench  themselves  already  that  the  attacks  of  the  workers 
shall  find  them  prepared.  It  depends  upon  you  to  keep  up  the  tradltons  of  this 
country;  proclaim  yourselves  tiiie  International  working-class  and  enter  the 
fight  for  yourselves  and  for  those,  who  are  rotting  in  a  hole  (cell)  of  the  jail 
for  fighting  in  the  interest  of  your  class;  who  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
autocrats  and  Imperialists  of  America.  Your  fight  must  go  on  for  better  con- 
ditions and  at  the  same  time  for  their  freedom ;  because  as  long  as  you  can  not 
free  those  men  you  will  not  be  strong  enough  either  to  better  your  conditions 
or  the  lot  of  your  wives  and  your  children. 

You  workers,  who  gave  up  everything  in  this  war  shall  have  only  that  right 
left,  to  go  back  to  the  servant's  position  in  which  the  war  has  found  you.  Or 
is  it  your  only  duty  to  sacrifice  your  lives  in  the  interest  of  the  greedy,  money- 
hungry  capitalistic  class?    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  time  of  action  is  here.  We  have  to  show  the  working-class  of  Europe 
that  we  are  with  them  just  as  they  are  with  us  in  our  common  struggles,  be- 
cause that  struggle  Is  that  of  the  world's  workers  against  the  blood-thirsty 
capitalist  class. 

In  the  publication  Rabochily  e  Krestyanian  (Workman  and  Peas- 
ant) of  January  11,  1919,  published  in  New  York  City,  the  follow- 
ing, here  translated,  appears  on  page  2  under  the  caption  "From 
I'eport  of  the  second  All-Colonial  Congress  of  the  Russian  Work- 
men's Colonies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  " : 

Comrade  Blankl,  who  represented  at  this  Congress  the  Union  of  Russian 
Workers  and  Anarchists  stated  "  By  request  of  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers 
and  Anarchists,  I  find  It  absolutely  necessary  to  announce  that  we  held  our- 
selves back  from  voting  upon  the  question. of  organizing  the  Soviet  Ck)vemment 
for  the  reason  that  we  denounce  any  fonn  of  ruling  or  government." 

Where  Government  begins,  there  ends  revolution — and  there  where  there  is  a 
revolution,  there  is  no  place  for  any  government.    But  finding  that  unquestion- 
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ably  the  Bolsheviki  being  the  greater  revolutionary  part  of  the  Rossiaii  Social- 
Democratic  party,  which  follows  the  road  towards  a  social  revolution,  we  sup- 
port them  in  their  battle  with  a  counter-revolution.  The  Bolsheviki  who 
strive  for  communism  find  It  unavoidable  to  wrest  the  government  ruling  and 
we  find  It  possible  to  reach  a  non-government  communism  only  through  a 
social  revolution. 


Tbanslation  from  Guerba  Di  Classe,  an  Italian  I.  W.  W.  Paper,  Published 

AT  San  Francisco,  March,  1916. 

FIRST  OF  MAY — WORKINOMEN  I  ALERT. 

While  In  the  old  world  the  villanous  war,  the  war  of  icings  and  of  tlie  mili- 
tary providers,  the  war  of  the  two  strongest  Imperialisms,  the  English  and  the 
German,  who  are  contending  the  step  to  better  impose  their  brutal  strength,  the 
war,  that  for  two  years  is  being  presented. to  us  as  democratic  war  when 
instead  it  is  imperialistic;  of  freedom,  when  it  is  suicide  for  whoever  does 
not  bow  its  forehead  in  the  presence  of  the  majesty  of  the  military  regime : 

According  to  all  the  sold  and  the  renegades  it  is  a  war  of  civilization  (as 
though  there  could  be  a  "civil  war")  when  it  is  not,  as  always,  the  exaltation 
of  barbarism,  of  plunder,  of  brigantage,  of  the  assassin,  while  in  the  old  world 
I  say,  the  war  is  sowing  ruin,  desolation,  mourning,  misery  and  death  in  fright- 
ful numbers;  and  while  here  in  the  new  world  the  imperialism  is  getting 
gigantic  (giving  the  lie  to  the  lying  phrases  that  the  European  war  will  be  the 
last  war  because  It  will  idll  militarism)  and  under  the  usual  lying  cloak  of 
honor,  of  the  national  defence  attempting  to  walk  on  the  same  road  as  that 
of  Europe,  we  have  yet  the  courage,  oh !  workingmen,  to  call  you  on  this 
May  1st  of  death ;  to  life. 

Workingmen:  Alert! 

This  Is  our  cry  of  revolutionists,  of  combatants,  alert,  we  cry  It  strongly 
today  before  we  are  stopped;  rifle  In  hand,  to  be  able  to  cry  later — alert  oh! 
proletariat. 

On  this  first  of  May  sacred  to  human  hopes,  of  all  the  overtired  human 
beings,  we  would  want  that  whoever  is  weighed  under  the  yoke  of  the  trlpel 
slavery,  economical,  political  and  religious,  to  follow  with  action  our  desperate 
cry. 

We  would  want  that  the  proletariat,  our  brothers,  to  awake  from  the 
lethargy  In  which  they  live,  to  despoil  themselves  of  their  prejudices  of  which 
they  are  Imbutted  and  run  to  us  regenerated  with  the  saintly  Intention  to  fight 
at  our  side  the  most  hardest  battles  for  liberty  and  Justice. 

Would  want  that  this  May  1st  would  be  red  as  It  was  dreamed  by  the  first 
internationalists,  would  want  to  be  able  to  adopt  the  sword  instead  of  the 
pen,  would  want  to  have  arrived  on  this  day  to  be  able  to  avenge  with  our 
blood  all  our  martyrs,  those  who  before  us  were  victims  of  the  infamous  actual 
regime. 

We  would  want,  oh  proletariats  to  be  able  to  raise  the  red  flag  on  all  the 
bourgeois  ramports  and  be  able  to  say,  at  completed  fact,  "  the  revolution 
that  was  has  transformed  the  world." 

Workingmen,  Alert;  because  all  this  Is  not  yet  but  a  realizable  dream  but 
the  day  that :  '*  Other  druse  and  humble  coherts,  ready  for  battle,  will  come 
from  the  furrows  and  from  the  hovels  to  justice  make." 

Come  then,  on  this  day  of  May  let  it  awaken  in  us  the  sleeping  energies,  let  it 
renew  the  most  generous  enthusiasm.  Nothing  is  dead  of  that  that  was  and 
it  Is  for  us  our  patrimonial  ideal. 

All  Is  alive  around  us.  Not  before,  not  now,  that  the  workingmen  are  killing 
for  a  cause  not  theirs,  not  after,  when  the  interests  of  the  bourgeois  In  straggle 
will  force  the  false  peace  that  will  generate  more  hate,  other  wars;  nothing 
for  us  Is,  or  will  be  dead. 

We  will  yet  be  the  slaves,  the  derised,  the  exhausted.  The  cross  and  the 
sword,  increased  in  strength  and  audacity,  will  strike  on  us  to  Impose  as  yes- 
terday, as  today  all  sorts  of  infamy.  Know  how  to  gather  the  challance,  oh 
pi-oletariat. 

Never  better  moment  was  there  for  us  to  prepare  us  for  our  war  "  war  of 
classes  "  to  overthrow  that  Is,  thrones  and  altars.    Let  then  begin  our  prepani> 
■  tlons  In  the  daily  struggles  against  the  common  enemy. 
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To  learn  how  to  hate,  hftte,  always.  Hate  "  Ood  "  in  whose  name  our  blood 
Is  drained,  hate  the  priest,  the  ;?nawing  cancer  of  humanity,  hate  the  "  State  " 
as  the  first  great  thief  amongst  thieves,  hate  the  capitalism  that  is  the  father 
of  the  State.  Hate,  hate  always — Hate  for  the  enemy  of  our  cause,  the  bourgeois 
Journalist,  the  disguised  democrat.  Hate  for  the  politician  who  sells  Iihnsojf 
to  the  first  offered — hate  for  all  our  false  friends. 

In  the  hate  of  all  the  opponents  of  our  cause  which  is  of  liberty,  of  Justice,  of 
love  and  common  brotherhood,  is  found  on  this  first  of  May  of  dejith»  the 
strength  to  resurrect  the  life. 

Tiife  that  has  to  serve  us  until  the  day  that  tight  in  strong  embrace,  we  will 
ask  on  the  barricades,  together  with  the  **  poet  "  **  No  more  bread,  but  blood 
blood  one  hour  only  of  Joyous  revenge." 

Worklngmen  alrrt — May.  our  May  of  struggle  and  not  of  feast,  of  brittle  and 
not  of  vain  bacchanals,  it  calls  you  to  harvest. 

Worklngmen,  Alert.     He  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us. 

Tatiot  Parenti. 


Thk  Latin  Branch,  I.  W.  W. 

WORKINGMKN  ! 

The  present  modest  sheet  that  we  hurl  in  your  midst,  because  reading  It 
you  can  think,  act,  is  fruit  of  our  will,  of  our  ardent  revolutionary  faith  that 
Inspires  us,  It  spurs  us,  it  conquers  us. 

We  have  called  it  "  War  of  classes  "  because  this  is  its  mission,  to  make  It 
so  all  worklngmen  understand  that  they  must  prepare  for  their  war  that  they 
do  not  yet  know  how  to  fight. 

The  European  slaughter  and  all  the  wars  past  and  future  wanted  or  sanc- 
tioned by  dynasties,  blessed  always  by  capitalism  and  by  priests,  that  in  the 
war  they  know  their  Interests,  there  was  not  and  there  never  will  l>e  ware 
of  people  uniting  for  their  total  emancipation. 

PROLETARIAT  ! 

Truth  so  scalding  will  never  be  told  to  you  by  the  Bourgeois  sheets,  written 
by  all  the  delinquents  In  gentlemen's  garb.  They  seek  and  know  how  to  find 
all  sorts  of  deceptions  to  make  of  you  the  servants  of  the  Bourgeois  class  and 
priesthood. 

'•  War  of  classes  "  let  it  be  the  cry  of  all  the  oppressed,  "  war  of  classes  " 
resdund  in  all  the  hovels  of  the  proletariat,  in  all  the  offices,  in  the  mines,  on 
the  transatlantics,  in  the  agricultural  camps,  in  all  places  that  gives  and  pro- 
ducers riches  for  others.  But  more  then  the  cry,  that  sometimes  is  innocuous, 
it  is  to  prepare  for  "  our  war." 

All  the  days  the  worklngmen  must  adept  themselves  for  the  **  war  of  classes  " 
in  the  struggle  that  is  fought  between  capital  and  labor  by  means  of  strikes, 
lwycf»ttage,  and  sabbotage  well  applied.  The  "  War  of  Classes  "  it  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  elevation  that  all  laborers  have  to  make  through  their  own 
Intellect,  reflecting,  studying,  changing  so. 

On  this  1st  of  May  of  workingmen's  blood  each  slave  of  .salary  face  then  the 
nicest  healthy  bath  for  himself  and  for  the  common  cause.  The  consciences 
be  renovated,  our  souls  be  shan^ened  to  the  faith  in  ourselves,  our  strength  be 
organized  for  the  defence  of  today  and  for  tomorrow's  assault  upon  the  Bour- 
geois world. 

The  cowards  remain  aside,  the  daring  come  forward  ready  for  our  **  war  of 
classes." 

The  bones  of  our  martyrs,  the  bones  of  the  proletariat  dragged  by  living 
force  increased  by  the  war  of  Kings  and  of  the  mighty  we  will  u.se  them  to 
strike  on  our  drums  calling  the  gathering  armies  of  labor  to  the  complete 
conquest  of  liberty  and  Justice. 

And  so  we  shall  do  the  day  when  closed  in  destructive  avalanches  moving 
with  **  torch  and  axe "  agains^  our  enemies,  the  "  State,"  the  "  church,"  the 
*•  Capitalism,"  with  the  terrible  cry :  "  it  Is  the  Revolution  that  passes,  it  is 
the  war  of  classes"  that  destroys  a  world  of  infamies  to  create  the  Social 
Justice. 

Proletariat,  .to  you ! 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Russian  pamphlet  called 
"Anarchism  Communism,"  1916,  no  author  named,  recently  circulated 
by  anarchists  in  the  United  States : 

Give  a  proposal  to  present  society  about  building  new  prisons,  new  asylums, 
make  a  proposition  to  hire  new  Pinkertons,  to  build  new  weapons  of  murder, 
iind  thousands  will  support  you  and  use  all  their  energj'  to  bring  to  life  your 
proposition.  Should  you  try  to  convince  society  tliat  human  being  are  not 
wild  animals  and  do  not  need  chains  or  cages,  tell  them  that  we  can  exist 
Avithout  rulers  or  tyrants,  N\;ithout  Pinkertons  or  weapons  of  murder,  without 
T)arbaric  laws  and  lawmakers,  and  they  will  take  you  for  crazy,  for  a  tres- 
passer upon  order,  and  if  you  should  try  to  spread  your  convictions  you  will  be 
thrown  in  i>rison  or  hanged.  More  yet,  the  very  i)eople  who  are  supressed 
and  in  whose  interests  you  are  fighting  against  their  slavery  and  even  the 
foremost  element  of  this  mass  will  look  at  you  with  foresight  and  thought  and 
say  to  you,  "  Truly  brother  you  are  right.  We  are  robbed,  we  are  suppressed, 
but  to  get  rid  of  these  robbers  and  suppressors  all  at  once  it  is  Impossible. 
We  can  change  the  chains  for  smaller  chains,  the  blood  drinkers  f<u'  smaller 
blood  drinkers,  big  barbaric  laws  for  small  barbaric  laws,  but  to  exist  without 
a  government,  without  any  written  laws,  Just  a  fool  can  demand  that  I " 

Now,  let's  see.  Must  a  man  be  crazy  to  look  for  liberation  from  all  govern- 
ment, from  all  barbaric  laws,  or  is  it  that  all  governments  and  all  barbaric 
Haws  have  their  pow^er  at  the  present  time  just  because  most  people  in  society 
are  marked  candidates  for  houses  of  demented !  Those  who  desire  liberation 
irom  all  government  in  whatever  the  government  may  be  and  from  all  written 
laws  whatever  their  condition  may  be,  these  people  are  called  Anarchists.  The 
word  Anarchism  means  no-Government.  It  is  that  Anarchism  strives  for  such 
society  where  one  man  will  not  rule  over  the  other,  where  everybody  will  be 
equal  in  his  human  rights,  what  can  be  a  more  simple  and  natural  desiro  than 
that  the  other  man  should  not  command  over  me  and  what  can  be  moro  honest 
and  better  goal  for  such  society  where  I  shall  not  be  in  power  to  command 
over  others?  It  is  necessary  yet  to  bring  facts  of  learning  to  prove  this — that 
to  command  others  or  to  be  under  the  power  of  somebody  else  Is  a  terrible 
crime  of  human  liberty  and  happiness? 

More  healthy  will  sound  the  arguments  against  no-government  if  we  wUl 
show  the  birth  and  development  of  all  rulers  and  governors.  Vileness,  ignorance 
and  darkness  is  the  mother  of  all  government.  Cruelty,  slavery  and  mass- 
killing  their  children  when  humanity  w^as  still  in  infancy  in  the  first  steps  of 
development  and  has  still  lived  in  so-called  tribes  for  generations,  as  now  the 
yellow  Indians,  and  from  them  have  come  the  first  types  of  rulers  and  gov- 
ernors. They  were  those  wild  people  who  possessed  physical  power  and  have 
showed  up  in  their  battles  with  wild  animals  and  in  bloody  wars  against 
other  wild  tribes;  sometimes  for  a  woman  and  sometimes  for  the  skin  of  an 
animal;  or  they  have  discharged  their  superiority  by  killing  everybody  who 
was  in  their  way.  From  these  bandits  of  the  woods  have  come  our  rulers  and 
our  governments.  And  this  is  the  iron  from  which  for  centuries  they  have 
forged  chains  for  the  supporting  of  humanity  and  they  have  choked  on  every 
step  the  free  spirit  of  humanity. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  get  acquainted  with  all  the  phases  of  develop- 
ment through  which  they  went  until  they  have  reached  the  present  standing 
of  "  civilized  "  governments.  I  shall  only  state  how  many  and  what  forms  they 
have  accepted  throughout  the  time  of  their  existence,  what  names  they  have 
adopte<l  and  what  masks  they  wore.  But  there  is  one  conclusion,  one  absolute 
fact — ignorance,  tyranny  and  robbery  have  remained  the  constant  properties 
of  all  governments.  Under  the  cloak  of  a  republican  government  person  Is 
hidden  the  wild  bandit  of  the  woods  who  is  ready  to  choke  the  first  one  who 
will  stand  up  and  protest  against  his  lying,  politics  and  desiiotLsm.  The  dif- 
ference is  just  that  the  wild  man  is  satisfied  with  the  flesh  of  animals  and  the 
present  rulers  crave  for  human  flesh  and  blood.  W^e  can  say  that  govern- 
ment has  never  reached  to  such  banditry  as  at  the  present  time ;  together  with 
religion  which  darkens  the  minds  of  the  people,  together  with  the  robbers  of 
the  poor  w^orking  people,  the  government  stands  now  like  iron  rocks  upon 
the  back  of  the  workingman.  What  person  with  a  healthy  mind,  with  a 
spark  of  honesty  and  human  feeling  will  not  with  the  price  of  his  last  drop 
of  blood  get  rid  and  absolutely  destroy  all  forms  of  government  and  rulers  in 
human  society. «  The  ground  upon  which  have  and  still  stand  the  present  gov- 
ernments which  is  flooded  with  innocent  blood  and  where  committed  crimes 
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are  praised  to  Heaven,  a  thoiisnnd  yearly  corrupt  and  rottenest  prostitutes 
have  made  their  nest  there.  On  such  ground  there  is  no  place  for  anything 
that  is  human.  This  can  not  be  reformed  or  cured.  Such  contagious  disease 
must  be  destroyed,  absolutely  destroyed.  The  word  government  has  no  place 
in  the  dictionary  of  free  i)eople.  Whatever  name  you  may  apply  to  the  word 
power,  government  power,  their  problem  will  remain  the  same.  Their  sup- 
pression and  their  work  are  causes  for  forging  new  chains.  These  chains 
they  call  laws  but  In  reality  these  schemes  will  remain  for  better  exploitations 
and  the  unarmed  and  Ignorant  person.  From  everything  that  I  have  said 
until  now  it  is  clear  that  every  healthy  thinking  man  Is  morally  bound  to  com- 
bat against  any  form  of  government,  against  the  power  of  any  written  law, 
which  seem  not  more  than  the  weapon  of  the  tyrants  thrust  against  the  poor 
and  Ignorant  people.  But  (and  this  Is  a  capital  '*but")  political  freedom  is 
not  freedom  yet.  In  order  to  enjoy  full  liberty  we  must  also  be  free  economi- 
cally, and  therefore  we  are  not  only  Anarchists  but  also  Communists.  tVe 
know  the  present  history  of  Capitalism.  We  are  convinced  that  private  owner- 
ship Is  not  more  than  the  result  of  a  thousand  yearly  robberies  of  the  strong 
upon  the  weak.  That  the  present  so-called  government  Is  a  gigantic  bandit 
gang  composed  of  ordinary  thieves,  parasites,  lazy  and  iwlltlcal  charlatans. 
W^ith  the  assistance  of  priests  of  different  beliefs  who^are  assisted  with  hired 
blood-thirsty  dogs  with  rifles  and  cannon  that  rob  us.  Whatever  they  find  In 
everything  that  the  working  class  produces  with  blood  and  sweat,  this  gang^ 
have  grabbed  In  their  power;  all  means  of  industry,  machines,  Instruments, 
land  and  everything  that  is  found  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  earth  belongs  to- 
them.  This  is  their  sacred  ownership.  A  long  period  of  robbery  and  murder 
have  given  them  right  by  law  to  hang  a  lock  upon  all  the  prisons  of  nature,, 
upon  the  fruits  of  someone  else's  labor,  and  now  to  have  bread  and  means  of 
existence  we  must  sell  our  working  power  these  bandits  not  to  become  a  ban- 
dit ourselves  If  opportunity  presents  Itself  to  become  such.  The  working 
man  at  the  present  time  finds  himself  under  the  iron  foot  of  the  capitalist. 
He  has  no  assigned  place  to  sleep  in.  He  is  not  sure  that  he  will  have  a 
piece  of  bread  l^or  dinner.  He  is  a  slave  and  possibly  a  more  unfortunate 
slave  in  comparison  with  slavery  that  has  been.  I  do  not  think  that  it  i» 
necessary  to  recount  to  you  all  bloody  dramas  of  life  which  are  played  among 
the  poor  classes  on  account  of  barbaric  slavery.  Who  does  not  know  the 
sorrowful  heartbreaking  pictures  of  the  working  man's  life?  Whose  heart 
can  remain  silent  when  you  see  that  young  innocent  men,  women  and  children 
in  the  prime  of  their  lives  must  suffer  in  the  cells  of  hired  slavery?  Who 
does  not  sudder  at  the  thought  that  his  brother  may  soon  need  to  commit  a 
terrible  crime  or  that  his  sister  may  come  to  the  shameful  sale  of  herself  iu 
order  to  quiet  their  hunder ! !  Whose  heart  does  not  become  full  of  sorrow  by 
reading  newsr)aper  items  that  in  another  place  in  the  shafts  were  buried  alive 
several  hundred  miners  leaving  wives  and  children,  who  maybe  will  be  com- 
pelled to  ask  charity  or  will  be  driven  to  become  prostitutes  and  suicides?  Who 
is  responsible  for  the  numberless  victims  of  the  capitalist  tyranny,  for  the 
crushed  life  and  for  the  corpse  of  the  miners?  p]very thing  called  for  revenge, 
for  revenge  for  the  Innocent  human  blood  which  is  shed  daily  by  the  low- 
browed rulers  of  present  society !  What  man,  whose  thinking  apparatus  is 
not  impaired,  whose  human  feelings  have  not  died  out  entirely,  will  not  ad- 
judge to  death  such  barbaric  society?  Who  desides  a  coward  or  an  idiot  will 
refuse  to  stand  In  line  with  those  who  desire  to  overthrow  the  bloody  thrones 
of  a  barbaric  government?  Capitalist  society  must  be  overthrown  and  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  social  revolution.  It  Is  folly  to  think  that 
with  these  bandits  of  the  woods  anything  can  be  accomplished  In  a  peaceful 
way.  If  it  was  really  possible  to  end  the  present  slavery  system  without  shed- 
ding blood  the  Anarchists  probably  would  be  the  first  to  try  to  join  the  blood 
seekers;  but  children  only  may  think  that  the  present  capitalist  society  will 
turn  over  their  privileges  and  all  their  robbed  riches  without  a  terrible  bloody 
battle,  an  enormous  war  of  the  union  workingman  over  the  whole  world  against, 
their  robbers  and  suppressors  Is  the  only  route  to  liberate  the  people  and 
that  day  is  not  far  when  the  war  will  check  all  the  despotic  thrones  and  will, 
tear  asunder  the  chains  of  slavery.  The  capitalist  society  must  clear  the 
place  for  a  new  communist  society.  All  the  production  of  Industry  and  the 
riches  of  the  world  are  produced  by  the  working  man  and  therefore  it  would 
be  logic  and  right  that  all  these  riches  should  be  used  by  those  who  have  a 
part  in  creating  them.  We  are  not  in  accord  with  the  Socialists  who  say  that 
in  the  future  society  the  strong  >vlll  have  It  over  the  weak ;  they  say  "  Every- 
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one  will  receive  pay  In  accordance  with  what  he  can  produce  and  the  one  that 
Is  stronger  will  be  able  to  earn  more  than  I."  This  Idea  of  the  stron'?  and 
weak  is  the  route  of  capitalist  society.  In  the  free  communist  society  every- 
one win  work  in  accordance  with  his  strength  and  receive  what  he  needs. 
In  the  human  family  there  can  reign  holy  peace  of  happiness  and  brotherly 
love.  Nature  possesses  enough  riches  for  all  Its  children,  enough  wheat  and 
rye  for  all  humanity.  The  supposition  that  human  society  Is  not  ready  for  a 
new  communist  life  has  no  foundation  and  Is  an  absolute  He.  Everyone  agrees 
to  change  a  prison  for  a  palace,  dry  bread  for  sweet  roasts,  the  whip  of  the 
slave  merchant  for  a  free  family  life.  It  is  understood,  if  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  The  man  at  the  present  Is  cruel  on  account  of  his  endless  battle 
for  existence  which  Is  on  account  of  the  bitter  Insults  which  he  receives  daily 
from  his  employers.  Throw  off  from  him  the  yoke  of  slavery,  surround  him 
with  conditions  of  freedom  and  human  life,  give  him  opportunity  to  work  three 
or  four  hours  a  day  (more  than  that  a  person  need  not  work  for  his  existence 
In  the  future  society)  and  to  work  not  under  the  whip  of  a  foreman  but  in 
society  of  free  brothers  and  to  have  everything  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  necessities  of  a  free  man,  then  but  a  crazy  person  will  be  able  to  commit 
a  crime  against  his  equals.  The  terrible  economic  conditions  are  the  cause  of 
99%  of  crimes  in  present  society  and  for  these  causes  present  society  more 
and  more  develops  robbery,  murder,  prostitution  and  suicide.  In  a  free  com- 
munist society  where  everyone  will  have  the  opp<^rtunity  to  live  a  free  happy 
life,  all  desires  of  the  present  capitalist  system  will  be  ruined  and  all  prisons, 
gallows  and  asylums  for  feeble  minded  will  disappear  together  with  political 
society  in  which  we  live  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  whatever  I  said  is  enough  to  convince  a  person  who  is  not  a  fanatic 
that  Anarchism  Communism  is  not  a  fancy  but  an  educational  society  system. 
The  development  of  Capitalism  from  one  side  and  the  dying  out  of  govern- 
ment and  reverse  fanaticism  on  the  other  hand  will  enable  us  to  establish 
Anarchism  Communism  in  the  future  society.  Only  society  which  is  ba.sed 
upon  the  freedom  and  equality  of  brotherhood  is  enabled  to  reach  the  higher 
creed  of  physical  and  spiritual  development.  Political  freedom  without  eco- 
nomical freedom  If  not  freedom  and  economical  freedom  without  equality  is 
no  freedom. 

Anarchism  Communism  unites  In  itself  political  and  economical  freelom  and 
also  equality.  It  is  therefore  the  higher  ideal  of  liberty  loving  people.  The 
ideal  to  reach  which  we  can  sacrifice  everything  is  the  ideal  which  will  equalize 
those  who  will  work  for  it  and  fight  for  it. 

The  following  circular,  printed  in  English  in  red  ink,  was  recently 
distributed  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  United  States : 

WORKINGMAN  ! 

You  Must  understand  the  fundamentals  of  Revolutionary  Socialism  If  you 
are  to  free  yourself  from  the  yoke  of  Capitalism.  You  must  do  as  your  fellow 
workers  in  Russia  and  Germany  have  done,  prepare  yourselves  for  the  final 
conflict  with  the  master  class. 

And  to  prepare  yourselves  for  the  coming  Revolution,  you  must  understand 
the  capitalist  system,  how  it  arose,  how  it  developed,  and  why  it  must  in- 
evitably fall. 

You  must  educate  yourselves  on  the  working  class  science  revolutionary 
socialism.     Do  not  fail  to  come  to  this  lecture. 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  a  Lettish  newspaper  called 
"Atballs"  (English  "Echo"),  published  by  the  Lettish  Publishing 
Co.,  371  Willis  Avenue,  New  York  City,  John  P.  Apsit,  editor : 

[From  page  15.] 
VICTORY   DAY   IN   BOSTON. 

A  great  Victory  Day  has  been  November  11th  and  there  are  two  worlds  re- 
joicing over  it.  One  is  the  bloodthirsty  Imperialistic  world  and  the  other  one 
is  the  new  world  of  highest  ideals.  The  proletarian  Bolshevik  world  on  one 
side,  celebrating  with  the  Imperialistic  group  or  the  unorganized  masses  of 
labor,  Willie  on  the  other  side  is  a  small  handful  of  well  organized  proletarians. 
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The  proletarians  are  glad  to  see  all  these  reactionary  forces  on  the  edge  of 
their  grave,  while  the  imperialistic  groups  are  swelled  by  their  victories,  while 
the  red  flags  are  hauled  down  from  the  castles  of  the  Czars  and  Kaisers. 

The  11th  of  November  at  Boston,  the  Lettish  Organizations  were  united  in  a 
big  mass  meeting  with  speeches  and  music  in  the  evening  at  the  Dudley  Street 
Opera  House,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  International  audience. 
It  was  certainly  one  fine  international  night.  It  was  on  that  night  that  the 
Socialistic  progressive  paper  called  "The  Revolutionary  Age"  saw  its  birth 
with  some  of  the  ablest  American  writets,  who  are  supporting  the  Bolshevik 
cause,  as  its  editora 

[From  page  7.] 

PEACE  CBIB8. 

You  may  shout  all  you  want  for  peace  but  it  is  not  peace.  Our  party  is  at 
wnr  and  we  are  fighting  already  on  the  field  of  battle  ♦  ♦  ♦  one  side  says 
the  war  is  finished,  while  the  other  says  we  have  just  started.  Congress  of 
the  U.  S.  is  preparing  for  something  by  building  more  ships.  Just  now  the 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  are  murdering  Russian  peasants  and  workers. 
It  is  possible  that  the  next  day  the  American  youths  will  be  sent,  against  the 
organized  Bolshevik  army  which  has  not  yet  fully  shown  what  it  can  do. 

[From  page  8.] 

We  are  standing  now  at  the  door  of  a  new  civilization  and  the  capitalists  are 
thrusting  their  swords  against  this  progress  like  a  wall  of  steel  but  don't  you 
let  them  fool  you,  Bolshevism  is  nothing  else  than  working  class  government. 
That  Is  why  the  capitalist  press  does  not  like  the  Bolsheviks.  The  Russian 
iioviet  government  la  95%  made  up  of  working  people  and  it  Is  the  most  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  in  the  world  today.  The  proletarian  dictatorship 
must  conquer  all  the  world  of  parasites  and  slave  owners.  This  proletarian  of 
the  working  class  governmwit  Is  an  enemy  only  for  those  who  are  standing  In 
Its  way.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  war  has  started,  the  organized  fight  is  to  begin  between 
capitalism  and  International  Socialism.  The  workers  of  American  do  all  you 
can  to  uphold  your  sons  and  brothers  against  those  who  want  to  hand  indus- 
trial democracy  and  retard  civilization  of  the  world.  We  ask;  why,  If  the 
white  guards  are  murdering  thousands  of  workers  In  Finland,  why  doesn't 
America  and  the  other  allied  powers  interfere  to  stop  this  butchering  of  the 
red  guards.  Why  did  the  allies  and  America  Interfere  when  Czarlsm  was 
against  the  principles  of  the  civilized  world,  crushing  the  working  class.  Was 
this  all  paper  talk?  The  invasion  of  Russia  is  only  for  the  puri)ose  of  forcing 
the  Russian  nation  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  that  the  allies  lent  to 
the  Russian  government.  Money,  with  which  the  government  of  the  Car  tried 
to  enslave  the  Russian  people. 

Comrade :  We  cannot  keep  quiet  and  neglect  to  work  at  this  fight,  while  our 
comrades  in  Europe  are  risking  their  lives  to  fight  our  battle,  while  they  need 
all  the  organized  help  and  our  help  to  get  control  of  the  world  by  a  proletarian 
dictatorship.  We  cannot  accept  the  Imperialism  of  America  which  Is  preparing 
to  keep  us  in  an  economic  situation  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  capitalistic 
history  of  the  past.  Workers  of  America,  including  women,  show  our  comrades 
In  Europe  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  what  our  capitalist  tells  you  in  favor 
of  an  Invasion  of  Russia.  You  don't  need  to  allow  them  to  put  you  to  sleep 
with  the  dream  of  peace  when  there  is  none.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  The  hour  has  sounded  for  the  working  class  dictatorship  and  Bour- 
geoisie in  America  cannot  stop  it  All  proletarians  of  all  lands  unite — ^you  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains  and  a  world  to  gain. 

[From  page  16.] 

Sunday  November  17th  there  was  a  meeting  arranged  by  the  Lettish  Bolshevik 
Organization  of  Greater  Boston,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  8000  and 
many  hundreds  who  could  not  get  Into  the  hall.  The  speakers  were  our  com- 
rades the  English  speaking  Bolshevik  editors  of  some  of  our  papers,  MacAlpIne, 
Fralna,  Weinstein  of  "Novy  Mir"  and  the  Finnish  Socialistic  Republics  rep- 
resentative Nuerieva,  The  applause  was  tremendous  and  resolutionB  were 
passed  to  support  the  revolution  in  Germany  and  in  Russia. 
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[From  page  6.] 

The  counter  revolution  is  in  a  sad  plight.  The  Czecho  Slovaks  can  no  longer 
massacre  Bolshevlka  The  Czecho  Slovak  Gen.  Siroijs  has  laid  down  his 
troubles  in  the  New  York  Times,  stating  that  the  Czecho  Slovaks  must  have  help 
from  the  allies  or  they  will  give  up  the  fight.  It  seems  the^  want  to  go  home. 
He  said  that  the  Allies  did  not  help  his  troops  very  much  and  he  has  a  front 
of  about  750  miles  to  hold.  At  Ufa  the  Bolsheviks  blocked  their  lines.  It  will  be 
hard  to  hold  the  Bolsheviks  back  because  they  are  mobilizing  all  of  Russia. 
They  are  to  have  ready  for  next  spring  three  to  four  million  well  trained  Bol- 
shevik soldiers  with  plenty  of  ammunition  and  with  officers  from  the  (German, 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  armies  in  Russia.    The  war  only  began. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  secretaries  of  Socialist  locals  in  the  State 
of  Georgia: 

N.  A.  Craig,  Pittsburg,  Georgia. 

H.  C.  Harris,  217  Broadway,  Macon,  Georgia. 

M.  C.  Harwell,  113  Capitol  Square,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Lewis  Shapiro,  140  Capitol  Square,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

R.  H.  Heard,  1321  Emmett  Street,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

S.  Crovltz,  71  Reynolds  Street,  Waycross,  Georgia. 

Harry  Applebaum,  186  East  Broad  Street,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

J.  T.  Shackleford,  Bremen,  Georgia. 

J.  P.  Llgon,  1304  Broadway,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

V.  H.  deBrant,  Route  #3.  Midland,  Georgia. 

W.  B.  Johns,  Tifton,  Georgia. 

Willie  J.  Taylor,  Route  A,  DonaldsonviUe,  Georgia. 

Mary  Hicks,  146  Evans  Street,  Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

O.  R.  Larkin,  Buchannon,  Georgia. 

W.  C.  Holmes,  Wildwood,  (Georgia. 

Following  are  members  at  large.  Socialists  of  Georgia : 

Julius  Davidson,   Scotland,  Georgia. 

William  Raoul,  252  West  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

G.  T.  Harrison,  Box  584,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia. 

T.  M.  Abercromble,  Roopville,  Georgia. 

R.  G.  Cox,  Bonlfay,  Florida. 

Rueben  Hoffman,  116  Cotton  Avenue,  Americus,  Georgia. 

Aug  Andrae  and  H.  V.  Haronls,  Lakemont,  Georgia. 

Following  are  alleged  to  be  Socialists  in  communication  with  Mrs. 
Mary  Eoual  Millis,  Atlanta,  Ga.: 

G.  F.  Willis,  Route  1,  AdalrsvlUe,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Mailly,  7  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Miss  M.  L.  McNorton,  527  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Georglti. 

G.  A.  LaFayette,  1507  Grand  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  I'homas  McWhinney,  101  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Harold  Pratt,  168  West  Wood  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  Frank  Beck,  86  West  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  anarchistic  circular  in  the 
Italian  language  recently  distributed : 

To  the  Italian  journalists  icho  came  to  America  to  observe?  to  study  and  to  pray. 

It  is  the  refractory  salute,  and  it  is  also  the  discordant  voice  In  the  interested 
chorus  or  unconcious  of  the  praises  and  approval.  It  is  above  all  the  serene 
voice  proud  of  truth  that  will  never  be  spoken  by  the  cynical  editors  of  the 
weekly  follies,  nor  by  the  illiterate  scribblers  of  bankrupting  newspapers  nor 
by  the  vain  cackle  of  the  colonial  puppets,  nor  by  the  triumphant  skepticism  of 
some  sane  pen,  immune  from  illicited  trading,  and  much  less  by  the  anaemic 
pens  and  haughty  ignorance  of  your  English  speaking  colleagues. 

But  why  do  we  turn  directly  to  you?  Who  have  been  called  here  to  applaud 
the  majestic  portent  of  a  nation,  who  In  less  than  a  year  knows  how  to  organize 
a  powerful  warlike  machine  and  operate  it  with  surprising  regularity  and 
precision?    And  we  know  that  you  are  powerless  and  that  even  if  you  had 
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power  you  would  not  dare  to  use  it.  You  will  come  upon  i)alnful  evidences 
that  must  be  kept  under  silence  and  you  will  keep  silence  because  you  will  npt 
have  the  courage  to  face  unpopularity  among  the  bank's  public,  persecution  and 
discomfort.  But  while  speaking  to  you  we  are  speaking  to  the  people  over  the 
ocean,  deceived  by  the  high  sounding  exhibitions  of  Democracy  of  the  great 
North  American  republic.  Perhaps  tomorrow  we  will  go  across  the  ocean, 
caressed  by  the  audacious  American  liberties  and  we  will  tell  to  the  people  of 
Italy  to  the  admiring  and  deceived  people  of  Europe  all  about  the  praiseworthy 
democratic  principle  of  the  great  western  republic,  as  the  thounsand  refugees 
of  the  Czars  government  have  done  when  they  reentered  the  people's  Russia. 

For  the  present  we  address  ourselves  to  you,  that  is,  to  the  friend  and 
upholders  of  the  coward  acts  of  democracy,  more  as  a  matter  of  monition  than 
as  a  hope  that  sound  and  free  thoughts  of  straightforward  truth  will  prevail  in 
you. 

Some  of  you  know  this  land  of  heavy  Ignorance  and  shameless  commercialism, 
unless  In  the  young  days  of  the  confederation  you  passed  through  It  sheepishly 
blind.  Many  of  you  have  probably  been  deceived  by  the  indulgent  Impression 
of  Darlo  Papa.  [Darlo  Papa  was  an  eminent  Journalist  who  came  to  America 
back  in  1882  and  when  he  returned  to  Italy  published  his  impressions  of  this 
country. — This  Is  a  note  of  the  translator.] 

Perhaps  the  observation  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  ability  for  organiza- 
tion, the  impetus  of  the  will  and  action  of  the  North  American  money  class,  will 
arouse  your  enthusiastic  admiration  and  you  will  not  Investigate  further  and 
study  of  what  pain  and  of  what  composition  Is  the  matter  that  forms  the 
gigantic  gear  of  the  war  machine. 

But  if  it  Is  the  duty  of  journalists  to  go  over  the  barriers  of  Interestedly  limited 
engagements  and  you  will  scrutinize  Into  the  institutions  and  the  functions  of 
these  Institutions  that  the  democratic  haughtiness  desires  to  present  to  the 
world's  people  who  are  waiting  for  a  pannacea  for  their  troubles,  you  will  then 
come  to  truthful  conclusions  that  will  offend  your  enthusiasm  for  the  classic 
republic,  that  the  secular  Italian  thought  presents  to  you  on  each  page  of  able 
thinkers  that  will  idolize  and  elevate  life. 

These  truths  will  not  be  spoken  by  the  interested  voices  surrounding  you. 
These  truths  are  withheld,  by  some  for  the  love  of  the  Fatherland,  by  others 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  habitual  falsehoods. 

We  have  no  such  pudlcities. 

We  have  objured  the  fatherland  us  poorly  conceived  by  the  dominant  alagar- 
thies,  because  we  do  not  desire  to  be  classed  with  the  Cammorists  representing 
a  vulgar  fatherland,  with  the  thieving  bankers,  with  the  stained  prominence, 
with  the  vien  beautiful  by  the  eradication  contained  in  five  cent  pamphlets, 
with  the  people  of  Saint  Rocco  and  her  numerous  madonnas  festooned  as  so 
many  servants  on  a  holiday,  it  Is  an  action  that  nauseates,  causes  wretching 
and  humiliates. 

We  know  of  no  froutleis  althouj,'h  we  dream  of  people,  and  first  of  all,  be- 
cause the  nearest,  the  Italian  people,  we  dream  the  serene  joys  that  the  poet 
of  our  race  probably  the  most  representative  of  the  ideal  of  our  people,  sung 
across  the  two  aj^es. 

Wq  have  no  such  pudlcities;  nor  any  tremors  of  fear,  as  men,  not  shaken 
by  the  arropant  menace  of  the  brutalized  law,  and  not  fooled  by  the  interested 
flatteries  of  the  ruffians  in  power,  we  will  scorn  the  legend  of  liberty  and 

democracy. 

Although  arrived  last  among  the  legislative  tyranny,  in  less  than  six  months 
the  preat  Republic  has  been  able  to  add  to  the  "  corpus  juris  "  of  the  brutal 
persecution,  a  •*  trading  with  the  enemy  act "  and  a  "  sedition  bill ",  a  project 
of  proscription  against  the  anarchist  and  other  series  of  minor  administrative 
measures  that  form  the  delight  of  those  who  love  the  simple  and  holy  ignorance 
of  the  Inert  mind. 

This  as  to  theory!  The  practical  side  Is  still  more  edifying!  Even  if  ob- 
served during  periods  when  not  menaced  by  any  enemy. 

Tom  Mooney  has  the  hangman's  noose  at  his  throat,  guilty  of  no  misdeeds, 
except  that  of  professing  ideas  that  are  damaging  to  the  Interests  of  the  greedy 
rabble  of  San  Francisco  California  plutocrats.  And  it  is  due  to  the  timely  and 
healthy  echo  that  repercussed  in  Russia,  if  the  hirelings  of  the  Croesus  have 
not  as  yet  cut  off  his  last  hopes  of  escaping  \vith  his  life  from  their  nails. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  and  the  enumeration  would  be  too  long — ^that 
the  Ludlow  matter  happened,  perpetrated  by  the  will  and  for  the  defense  of 
one  of  those  monsters  of  **  Gorklan "  impression  and  capacious  fauces  that 
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feeds  the  gold  of  their  safes  with  the  vermlUion  blood  of  the  humble  working 
people.  And  Bayonne,  sinister  with  the  brutal  provocation;  and  the  provoca- 
tion and  massacre  of  Milwaukee  Mich  and  the  pale  flames  of  the  race  hatred 
of  East  St.  Louis,  Missouri  and  the  insisting  lynchings  are  singing  the  glorious 
flongs  of  the  democratic  goodness  of  the  great  republic, .  not  unworthy  with 
remaining  side  by  side  with  the  monarchy  of  the  cripple  heir  of  perfidion* 
Savoy  and  to  attain  the  post  of  honor  with  the  records  of  Czarlsm  and  <■> 
bestiality  of  its  Cossacks. 

It  is  also  of  yesterday  the  sinister  sentence  of  the  "  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World",  whose  only  guilt  was  that  of  remaining  loyal  to  the  economic 
exegencies  of  which  they  have  unfurled  the  flag. 

And  If  facing  the  red  hot  mob  made  idotic  by  the  pulpit  or  the  newspapers, 
or  by  the  dntematographs  you  will  complacently  smile  aiul  you  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  them  hurl  themselves  against  those  who  do  not  bend  during  the 
present  tragic  hours,  that  has  also  overturned  you  and  you  will  find  in  all 
that  a  proof  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  which  does  not  admit  of  dissents 
and  corrects  the  laws  with  lynching,  with  the  noose  around  Frank  Little's 
throat  with  mass  tarring  uprights  the  puducity  of  the  law.  Oh!  do  not  im- 
precate at  the  Russian  mobs,  at  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  shed  tears  on  the 
Imperial  carrion  of  Nicholas  Romanoff,  nor  do  get  possess  if  the  Japanese 
mobs  forseeing  privations  find  the  superb  manner  of  unloosing  to  revolt  and 
impose  on  the  regent  souls  a  larger  consideration  of  their  own  necessities.  Do 
not  imprecate  at  the  sonorous  voice  of  dynamite  that  lowers  all  boldness  and 
has  yet  in  safe  keeping  the  last  spark  that  will  start  the  vast  fire  of  reparation. 

All  the  world  is  a  country  and  the  system  of  vile  and  bold  domination  re- 
mains, even  if  the  form  of  it  is  changed.  Tou  may  be  proud  of  the  statuatory 
liberties  reclaimed  in  the  Italian  land  by  the  shots  of  Gaetano  Bresci,  but  an 
ounce — If  perchance  sometime  you  are  able  to  go  over  your  usual  sedateness 
and  sordid  calculation  of  unconfined  thought — that  no  matter  under  what  form 
domination  is  cloaked,  It  is  always  the  surly  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
few  to  the  detriment  of  the  universal  right  of  the  poor  people.  And  it  is  his 
(Terman  ej?oisic  disposition  that  must  be  overthrown  in  each  hemisphere  and  in 
all  latitudes. 

Xt  is  a  task  above  your  appointment,  outside  of  your  programme. 

And  you  will  have  enough  to  occupy  your  time  "drinking,  belching  and 
kneeling." 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  up  to  more  lithe  muscles,  to  better  tensed 
nerves. 

The  blind  deities  and  humanity's  health  are  participating  the  spasmodic 
crisis,  full  of  blood  hatred  and  fury  to  an  incoerceable  violence. 

For  you  nothing  will  remain  but  the  dead  pool  of  mediocrity  and  easy  con- 
tentment. 

Signed        The  Bandits  of  All  Laws. 


Translation   of  Anarchistic   Paper,   Published  in   Italian   Language. 

[Cronaca  SoTYerslva    (Subversive  Chronicle),  Lynn,  Maas.,  May   26,   1917.] 

1. — The  proposed  law  for  compulsory  military  service  has  secured,  exciting 
some  few  formal  amendments,  the  full  approval  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  final  consent  of  President  Wilson,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land :  one 
more  benediction  of  most  civilized  warfare,  one  more  shame  of  the  great  re- 
public, which  thereby  destroys  the  last  of  its  democratic  traditions  as  well  as 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  its  fundamental  pact,  if  "  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  .  .  .  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  In  any  place  subject 
to  their  .lurisdiction ;  for  there  is  not  in  the  world  any  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  who  would  deny  that  military  slavery  is  the  most  opprobrious  and 
the  most  detestable  of  all  forms  of  involuntary  servitude. 

The  writer  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  applies  only 
to  citizens  and  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens  find  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

2. — ^WTio  can  tell  what  will  happen  tomorrow?  Whether  for  the  country  of 
adoption  or  for  that  of  origin,  whether  for  civil,  industrial  or  agricultural 
mobilization,  may  it  not  affect  also  the  men  not  Intended  by  the  law  for  Im- 
mediate military  conscription? 
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And  Is  it  not  a  sagacious  piece  of  politics,  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
to  have  them  all  registered,  all  on  hand,  know  where  they  come  from,  where* 
they  are,  what  tlu\v  are  good  for,  what  they  are  thinking,  and  to  be  able  on 
any  occasion  to  re<iulre  them  to  go  to  the  docks,  the  arsenals,  the  railways,  to 
make  ammunitions,  to  till  the  soil,  sweep  the  streets,  exploit  them,  keep  them 
on  hand  for  Plncare,  for  George,  to  send  them  wherever  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  require,  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have  died  at  the  front,  who  are 
dying  every  day  and  who  will  die  for  months  and  years  to  come;  to  relegate 
the  subjects  of  the  Kaiser  or  of  Mohammed  in  some  trenches,  to  seize  indocile 
subversives  [i.  e.,  anarchists],  to  drive  them  to  prison — 

The  writer  then  indulges  in  invective  against  the  indifferent,  the 
unthinking,  those  lacking  in  will  power  and  organization,  and  tells 
them  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are  to  be  food  for  cannon,  and  con- 
tinues : 

3. — But,  is  there  no  escape  left?  Supposing  we  refuse  to  register,  and,  in- 
stead of  rushing  to  the  registration  office  on  Tuesday  June  5th,  we  were  to 
take  to  the  road,  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  air,  what  could  they  do  to  us? 

Then  he  cites  the  penalty  provided  for  by  the  law  of  May  17,  1917. 

4. — From  the  frying  pan  on  the  live  coal ;  what  is  your  advice? 

We  are  not  giving  any  advice  ii.  this  matter,  my  sons.  Not  to  the  sub- 
versives [i.  e.,  anarchists]  who  know  how  to  find  their  way,  without  a  spiritual 
father,  and  to  pursue  it  fearlessly  without  any  other  compass  than  his  con- 
science, without  any  otiier  itinerary  than  his  Intimate  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
no  advice  is  given  to  those  others  who  would  not  have  the  courage  and  force 
•to  follow  it,  and  who  are  these  days  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  groups  and 
of  the  subversive  papers  asking  for  advice  and  help. 

5. — No  advice,  therefore,  but  an  honest  examination  of  what  the  new  law 
means  and  the  consequences  of  the  different  attitudes  it  suggests.  , 

6. — Register?    Then  you  begin  to  sanction  arbitrary  action. 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  law  of  May  17  limits  the  Presi- 
dent's power  by  specifying  that  it  is  applicable  to  citizens  of  certain 
ages,  and  that — 

7. — Compulsory  registration  of  such  as  are  not  American  citizens  and  have 
not  declared  their  intention  to  become  naturalized  is  "  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act "  of  May  18th,  1917 ;  it  is  therefore  arbitrary.  And  you  have 
the  right,  by  the  terms  of  that  very  law,  to  recuse  to  register. 

The  writer  warns  the  readers  that  the  registration  in  question  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their  existence  in  the  world,  and  that 
if  the  reason  therefor  is  not  given  it  is  for  fear  of  discouraging^  them, 
of  causing  them  to  rebel  or  take  to  the  country. 

8. — No  sooner  will  they  have  you  in  hand  than  tJiey  will  scmd  you  to  the  front 
among  the  first,  to  expiate  for  the  three  years  of  antipatriotic  hiding. 

They  register  you  in  order  to  dispose  of  your  hides,  to  take  you  on  the  first 
occasion. 
9. — Not  register? 

They  will  arrest  you,  if  tliere  are  only  a  few  dozen  of  you  that  refuse,  for  if 
you  are  a  few  thousand,  many  thousands — and  Judging  by  the  wind  that  is 
blowing  it  appears  that  there  will  be  dozens  of  thousands — they  will  have  no 
desire  to  infuriate  you  nor  enough  prisons  to  lock  you  up. 

They  wiU  arrest  you  and  may  condemn  you  to  one  day  in  prison,  two  weeks, 
three  months,  in  a  desperate  case,  to  one  year. 

But  still  it  is  not  your  skin  they  are  getting. 

Yes,  but  don't  they  register  you  all  the  same? 
.  We  agree,  perfectly,  they  register  you  at  once,  but  with  an  experienc ;  that 
they  register  you  by  force,  that  your  are  a  rascal,  refractory  to  arbitrary  acts, 
refractory  to  military  service,  refractory  to  any  tribute  of  industrial  or  political 
mobilization ;  they  register  you  but  with  the  certainty  that,  if  they  send  you  to 
the  barracks,  you  will  be  the  cause  of  scandal  and  indiscipline,  that  you  will  be 
the  worst  kind  of  warrior  if  they  send  you  to  the  front,  that  you  wiU  waste  the 
grain  if  they  send  you  to  harvest,  that  you  will  resort  to  sabottage  on  frame 
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works,  turaer'8  wheels,  roads,  telephones,  locomobiles,  cotton,  wool,  forage,  if 
they  conscript  you  by  force,  against  your  will  or  Inclination,  in  any  class  of  the 
various  mobilizations. 

There  are  ninety  chances  out  of  a  hundred  that  you  will  let  you  go  as  lost,  or^ 
at  least,  that  you  will  be  the  last  one  they  will  look  for. 

Weigh  the  probable  consequences  of  the  various  attitudes,  and  if  you  have 
the  courage  and  backbone  to  resist  odious  usurpation,  if  you  aim  to  devote  your 
life  to  the  most  noble  tasks  and  not  to  be  a  lasquenet,  a  cutthroat,  a  pliveman^ 
if  you  have  ideals  to  which  you  devote  most  nobly  your  fervor,  your  abnegation, 
your  bread,  don't  go  to  register. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  declares  that  the  old  order  of  things  is 
crumbling  and  ironically  calls  upon  the  slaves  to  run  to  its  assistance. 

10. — Engrave  in  the  golden  book  of  imminent  conscription  you  name  and  your 
shame. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  article  from  a  Spanish  an- 
archistic newspaper  called  Eegeneracion,  published  at  Los  Angeles^ 
Cal.,  issue  of  March  16, 1918,  which  reads  as  follows : 

MANIFEST. 

The  assembly  of  Orgamzation  of  the  Mexican  Liheral  Party,  to  the  menibers^ 
of  the  Party f  the  Anarchists  of  the  whole  World,  and  the  Wokingmen  in  QeneraX. 

Companions  :  The  clock  of  History  will  soon  point  with  its  hands  inexorable 
the  instant  producing  death  to  this  society  already  agonizing. 

The  death  of  the  old  society  is  close  at  hand,  it  will  not  delay  much  longer 
and  only  those  will  deny  the  fact  whom  its  continuation  interests;  those  that 
profit  by  the  injustice  in  which  it  is  based,  those  that  see  with  horror  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Revolution  for  they  know,  that  on  the  following  day  they  will 
have  to  work  side  by  side  with  their  former  slaves. 

Everything  indicates,  with  force  of  evidence  that  the  death  of  the  burgoisie 
society  will  come  unexpectedly.  The  citizen  with  grim  gaze  looks  at  the  Police- 
man whom  only  yesterday  he  considered  his  protector  and  support ;  the  assidu- 
ous readers  of  the  burgoisie  Press  shruggs  the  shoulders  and  drops  with  contempt 
the  prostituted  sheet  in  which  appear  the  declarations  of  the  Chiefs  of  State ; 
the  working  man  goes  on  strike  not  taking  in  account  that  by  his  action  he  in- 
jures the  country's  Interests,  conscious  now  that  the  country  is  not  his  property 
but  is  the  property  of  the  rich ;  In  the  street  are  seen  faces  which  clearly  show 
the  Interior  torment  of  discontent,  and  there  are  arms  that  appear  agitated  to- 
construct  barricades;  murmurs  In  the  saloons,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  street 
cars.  In  each  home,  especially  In  our  homes.  In  the  homes  of  those  below  wliere 
Is  mourned  the  departure  of  a  son  called  to  tlie  war,  or  hearts  oppressed  and 
eyes  moistened  when  thinking  that  tomorrow,  perhaps  today  even,  the  boy  who 
Is  th  joy  of  the  hut,  the  youngster  who  with  his  frankness  and  gentility  wraps 
In  splendour  the  gloomy  existence  of  the  parents  in  senescence  will  be  by  force 
torn  from  the  bosom  of  the  family  to  face,  gun  In  hand,  another  youngster  who 
like  himself  was  the  enchantment  of  his  home  and  whom  he  does  not  hate  and 
can  not  hate  for  he  even  does  not  know  him. 

The  flames  of  discontent  revived  by  the  blow  of  tyranny  each  time  more 
enraged  and  cruel  In  every  country  and  here  and  there  everywhere  and  In  air 
parts,  the  fists  contract,  the  minds  exalt,  the  hearts  beat  violently,  and  where 
they  do  not  murmur  they  shout,  all  sighing  for  the  moment  In  which  the  cal- 
loused hjinds  durinjr  hundrod  centuries  of  labor,  they  must  drop  the  feciind 
tools,  and  grab  the  rifle  which  nervously  awaits  the  caress  of  the  hero. 

Companions:  The  moment  is  solemn  it  is  the  moment  preceding  the  greatest 
political  and  social  catastrophe  that  History  registers;  the  insurrection  of  all 
people  against  existing  conditions. 

It  will  be  surely  a  blind  impulse  of  the  masses  which  suffer,  It  will  be  without 
a  doubt,  the  disorderly  explosion  of  the  fury  restrained  hardly  by  the  revolver 
of  the  bailiff  and  the  gallows  of  the  hangman ;  It  will  be  the  overflow  of  all  the 
indignation  and  all  the  sorrows  and  will  produce  the  chaos,  the  chaos  favour- 
able to  all  who  fish  in  turbid  waters ;  chaos  from  which  may  sprout  new  oppres- 
sions and  new  tyrannies  for  in  such  cases,  regularly,  tie  charlatan  Is  the 
leader. 
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It  falls  to  our  lot,  the  Intellectual,  to  prepare  the  popular  mentality  until 
the  moment  arrives,  and  while  not  preparing  the  Insurrecion,  since  insurrec'tlon 
is  bom  of  tyranny. 

Prepare  the  people  not  only  to  await  with  serenity  the  grand  events  which 
we  see  glimmer,  but  to  enable  them  to  see  and  not  let  themselves  be  dragged 
along  by  those  who  want  to  Induce  them,  now  over  a  flowery  road,  towards 
Identic  slavery  and  a  similar  tyranny  as  today  we  suffer. 

To  gain  that  the  unconscious  rebellousness  may  not  forge  with  Its  own  hands, 
a  new  chain  that  anew  will  enslave  the  people,  it  is  precise,  that  all  of  us,  all 
that  do  not  believe  In  government,  all  that  are  convinced  that  Government 
whichsoever  its  form  may  be,  and  whoever  may  be  the  head,  it  is  tyranny, 
because  it  is  not  an  Institution  created  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  but  to 
support  the  strong,  we  place  ourselves  at  the  height  of  circumstances  and 
without  fear  propagate  our  holy  anarchist  ideal,  the  only  just,  the  only  human, 
the  only  true. 

To  not  do  it.  is  to  betray  linowingly  the  vague  aspirations  of  the  populace  to 
a  liberty  without  limits,  unless  it  be  the  natural  limits,  that  is,  a  liberty  which 
does  not  endanjrer  the  conservation  of  the  specie. 

To  not  do  it,  is  giving  free  hand  to  all  those  who  desire  to  benefit  merely 
their  own  personal  ends  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  humble. 

To  not  do  it.  Is  to  aflirm  what  our  antagonists  assure,  that  the  time  is  still 
:far  away  when  our  ideals  vdll  \>e  adopted. 

Activity,  activity  and  more  activity  is  the  demand  of  the  moment. 

Let  every  man  and  every  woman  who  loves  the  anarchist  ideal  propagate 
with  tenacity,  with  Infiexibility,  without  heeding  sneer  not  measuring  dangers, 
find  without  taking  on  account  the  consequences. 

Ready  for  action  and  the  future  will  be  for  our  Ideal. 

Land  and  Liberty 

Given  in  Tios  Angeles,  State  of  California,  Ignited  States  of  America  the  6th : 
-day  of  March— 1918. 

RiCASDO  Flobes  Magon, 

lAbrado  Rivera. 

Note: — ^Answers  to  this  Manifest  forward  to  Rlcardo  Flores  Magon.  P.  O. 
Box  1236.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  U.  S.  A. 

D0CUMENT8  Submitted  for  the  Recx)Rd  by  Senator  Stermno. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  submit  the  following  documentary  matter  re- 
lating to  the  activities  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Non-Partisan  League. 

First,  an  excerpt  from  Bulletin  No.  42  of  the  Agricultural  Workers' 
Organization  of  date  May  27,  1917,  and  addressed  to  "Fellow 
-workers  " : 

A.    W.   O.    CONVENTION. 

The  convention  will  convene  at  Kan.saa  City,  Mo.,  May  30,  at  9  a.  m.  You 
■sbouUl  be  there  if  possible.  You  will  learn  facts  about  internal  affairs  of  the 
•orgranizntion  and  be  better  able  to  protect  the  union  against  similar  trouble  in 
future.  You  will  have  your  say  In  regards  to  the  wage  scale  to  be  adopted  this 
summer.  Then  there  Is  the  proposition  of  the  farmer  that  will  be  called  upon 
to  consider.  Arthur  Leuer  has  been  appointed  by  the  farmers  organization  to 
•come  to  our  convention  and  tell  us  just  what  the  farmers  of  N.  Dak.  think 
should  be  done  so  tiiat  much  of  the  trouble  that  formerly  existed  between  the 
farmers  and  the  workers  can  be  overcome. 

«  «  *  «  *  ♦  * 

Don't  forget  the  Tom  Mooney  case.  The  law  and  order  gang  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  save  their  own  miserable  reputations  at  the  expense  of  Rena  Mooney. 
Labor  must  expose  that  jxang  of  respectful  murders,  who  would  take  the  life 
•of  innoct»nt  workers,  by  means  of  a  dirty  frame  up,  simply  for  amusement. 

(Signed)  Fobrest  Edwards,  Se(i*y  Treas*r. 

Pete  Dailey,  Chairman  Committee, 

The  "Arthur  I>euer ''  referred  to  in  the  first  excerpt  above  is  evi- 
dently Arthur  Le  Sueur,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  other  docu- 
ments submitted. 
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I  submit  also  the  following  copy  of  letter  from  Forrest  Edwards 
to  W.  D.  Haywood  of  date  May  24,  1917,  written  on  the  letterhead 
of  the  Agricultural  Workers'  Organization  of  the  I.  W.  W.  No.  400, 
which  letter,  it  appears,  was  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  trial  of 
W.  D.  Haywood  and  more  than  90  other  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
at  Chicago,  111. : 

[Agricultural  Workers  Organization  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  No.  400.  '*  In  Organization  is 
Strength.*'  One  Union.  One  Label.  One  Bnemy.  Forrest  Edwards.  Sec'y-Treas. ; 
P.  O.  box  1776,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Office  address,  Room  602-604  Sykes  Block,  256 
Hennepin  Avenue.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Telephone,  N.  W.  Nicollet  5365.  Organiza- 
tion committee :  Pete  Daily,  Chairman ;  B.  H.  Groves,  Ted  Fraser,  Pat  Kilcoyne,  E.  N. 
Osborne,  J.  J.  McDonnell,  G.  J.  Bourg.  Branch  offices :  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Slouz  City. 
Iowa ;  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Sacramento.  Cal. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Missoula,  Mont ;  North 
Yakima,  Wash. ;  Augusta,  Kans. ;  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Duluth,  Minn. ; 
Fresno,  Cal.;  Bemidji,  Minn.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  St  Maries,  Idaho;  Tulsa,  Okla.l 

[From  I.  W.  W..  Chicago,  111.    J.  D.  O.     1/3/18.1 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  24*  1917. 
W.  D.  Haywood, 

164  West  Wash  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Fellow  Worker:  Received  your  letter  dated  May  19  and  in  reply  will  state 
that  we  will  need  at  least  70  tboii$%and  membership  cards  to  handle  the  business 
of  the  A.  W.  O.  We  will  initiate  fifty  thousand  members  in  the  A.  W.  O.  this 
season  and  we  will  need  a  few  in  stock  and  in  the  hands  of  Delegates. 

With  reference  to  Literature,  we  have  enough  in  stock  now  to  carry  us  over 
the  season. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  Blank  to  be  printed.    With  reference  to  our  letter 

of  the  14th  Inst  we  would  like  to  know  whethec  you  can  get  those  cards  printed 

there  without  much  delay  as  we  need  them  in  connection  with  the  cards  for 

supply  accounts.    Let  us  hear  from  you  In  this  regard.    With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  for  O.  B.  U., 

Forrest  Edwards. 

P.  S. — Say  Bill,  how  about  those  delegates  credentials?  We  need  them  now. 
Better  send  us  about  500  Immediately. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  fifth  semiannual  con- 
ference of  the  Agricultural  Workers  Industrial  Union,  No.  400,  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  which  conference,  according  to  the  minutes,  was  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  30,  1917,  in  the  I.  W.  W.  Hall.  From  the 
proceedings  of  the  fifth  day's  session  of  the  conference  I  submit  the 
following  excerpt : 

M.  &  S.  (moved  and  seconded)  that  we  give  floor  to  Arthur  LeSueur  to  ex- 
plains what  the  grounds  are  on  which  w^e  can  meet  &  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Non-partisan  League  with  regard  to  working  conditions  in  the  harvest 
fields  of  No.  Dakota.  Carried.  LeSueur's  statement  that  farmers  of  No.  Dak, 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  wage  of  $5.00  for  a  10  hr.  day.  Also  that  if  we  can 
come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Non-Partlsan  League  of  No.  Dakota  it 
will  mean  the  balance  of  power  will  be  shifted  from  the  state  government  to  tbe 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  &  Non-Partisan  League.  M.  &  S.  (moved  and 
seconded)  that  we  ask  wage  &  demand  Oomm  to  make  written  report. 

Further  excerpts  from  these  same  minutes  are  as  follows : 

That  this  body  elect  delegations  from  this  floor  to  meet  delegation  from  Non- 
partisan League  to  try  to  come  to  some  understanding  agreeable  to  both  par- 
ties.   Accepted. 

******* 

M.  &  S.  that  we  elect  a  delegation  of  five  to  meet  with  equal  number  from 
Non-Partlsan  League  at  Mpls.  Minn. 

******* 

Those  elected  were  Forrest  Edwards,  Ted  Fraser,  J.  J,  McDonneU,  Arthur 

Boose  and  Bddle  Post 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 


L 
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M.  &  S.  That  we  send  telegrams  of  greetings  to  all  victims  of  the  class  war 
who  are  behind  prison  bars. 
Minutes  of  last  day  read,  corrected  and  accepted. 

(Signed)  E.  W.  Latchem,  Rec,  Secy  of  Sessions, 

From  the  documentary  evidence  submitted  at  the  Chicago  trial  1 
submit  the  following : 

Copy  of  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Arthur  LeSueur  and 
signed  "General  Secretary-Treasurer,"  evidently  Forrest  Edwards, 
dated  August  12,  1916. 

Also  the  original  letter  of  Arthur  LeSueur  of  date  August  17, 
written  on  the  letterhead  of  the  People's  College,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

I  submit  also  the  photographic  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Arthur 
LeSueur  to  William  D.  Haywood,  April  5, 1917.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  letter  is  written  on  the  letterhead  of  the  People's  College, 
and  that  on  said  letterhead  Eugene  V.  Debs's  name  appears  as  the 
chancellor  of  said  college  and  Arthur  LeSueur  4s  tne  president. 
Arthur  LeSueur  was  recognized  as  the  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League. 

Also  a  photographic  copy  of  the  letter  of  William  D.  Haywood  to 
Arthur  LeSueur  of  date  April  11,  and  in  replv  to  the  above  letter  of 
Haywood  of  date  April  5,  and  calling  particular  attention  to  this  one 
sentence  in  the  letter : 

We  realize  first  of  all  that  in  the  great  class  war  the  place  where  we  are 
started  is  at  the  point  of  production. 

Also  a  photographic  copy  of  a  letter  from  LeSueur  to  Haywood  of 
date  June  20,  1917,  addressed  to  Haywood  as  "  Dear  Fellowworker  " 
at  Chicago,  111.,  and  largely  relating  to  prospective  resistance  to  the 
selective-service  act  on  the  Minnesota  range. 

Also  copy  of  letter  written  by  Forrest  Edwards  to  Albert  Barr,  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  June  16,  1917,  which  letter  relates  to  the  effort  to 
get  Arthur  LeSueur  to  go  to  Kansas  City  to  see  what  he  can  do  to- 
ward getting  Francik  free. 

From  the  Dulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Workers  Industrial  Union  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  of  date  July  3, 1917, 1  submit  the  following  excerpt : 

There  will  be  a  large  meeting  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  in 
Minot  N.  D.  July  11-1917  when  it  is  expected  that  the  tentative  agreement 
reached  between  the  CJomm  of  the  I.  W.  W.  &  the  N-P.  L.  will  be  fully  ratified. 
Already  the  Capitalistic  press  is  trying  to  discredit  both  organizations,  to  prevent 
an  agreement  being  reached. 

And  from  the. bulletin  of  July  13  the  following  excerpt: 

The  Tentative  Agreement  between  the  Non-Partisan  I..eague  &  the  Agricultural 
Workers  Industrial  Union  :it400  was  drafted  by  Joint  committees  elected  to 
represent  both  organizations.  It  is  expected  that  this  agreement  will  cover  the 
harvest  season.  That  it  will  establish  for  the  first  time  in  the  harvest  fields,  a 
uniform  wage  scale. 

You  will  notice  one  clause  in  the  agreement  scratched  out.  This  change  was 
agreed  to  while  the  Secy  was  at  Minot. 

The  Railroads  have  turned  down  the  proposition.  We  will  be  required  to 
travel  in  the  old  way  unless  the  Non-Parti san  League  is  successful  at  a  future 
meeting  with  the  Railroad  CJo.  &  secure  free  transportation. 

The  agreement  was  adopted  at  the  Minot  meeting  &  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  Farmers  of  N.  Dakota  adopt  it  was  passed  with  10  opposing  votes. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  the  Tentative  Agreement  is  un-constitutional. 
That  Is  not  true.  The  I.  W.  W.  Constitution  has  to  do  with  signed  agreements 
that  are  considered  final.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  tentative  agree- 
ment whidi  is  noticing  but  a  verbal  agreement  after  all.  If  the  constitution  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  is  interpreted  otherwise,  then  members  cannot  meet  the  employers 
of  labor  &  agree  to  any  set  of  demands.    Frequently  we  read  in  our  papers  an 
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account  of  where  our  members  have  gained  job-control.  That  is,  they  have  made 
a  tentative  agreement  with  the  boss.  So  much  for  the  constltutlnality  of  the 
agreement.  If  this  agreement  was  In  force  In  Kansas  at  this  time,  instead  of 
^.00  to  $4.00  per  day,  we  would  be  getting  $5.00  to  $6.00. 

The  crop  conditions  are  very  poor  from  Minot  east  on  the  Rugby  line.  North 
of  Devils  Lake  the  prospects  for  a  fair  crop  are  good.  The  southeastern  part  of 
N.  Dakota  has  fair  prospects. 

And  from  the  bulletin  of  July  17  the  following  excerpt : 

The  propose<l  tentative  agreement  between  the  Non-Partlsan  League  &  the 
A.  W.  I.  U.  was  turned  down  by  the  farmers  at  Valley  City  &  Devils  Lake  N. 
Daka.  The  farmer?  of  Minot  ^  Bismarck  voted  in  favor  with  some  dissenting 
votes.  The  result  of  the  farmers  meetings  break  all  chances  of  any  agreement 
between  the  N-P.  L.  farmers  &  the  A.  W.  I.  U.  Its  now  up  to  all  the  members 
to  fight  harder  than  ever  for  a  10  hour  day  &  $5.00  scale. 

And  from  the  bulletin  of  August  17  the  following  excerpt: 

Men  are  plentiful  in  N.  Dakota  &  farmers  are  hiring  all  men  thru  the  (com- 
mercial Clubs  of  IVlpls.,  Grand  Forks  &  Fargo.  Get  on  the  job  thru  the  Com- 
mercial Clubs  &  save  a  lot  of  time,  money  &  hardship  on  the  road. 

A  bunch  of  mental  perverts  are  touring  the  country  in  a  Ford  Car,  making 
patriotic  speeches  to  the  farmers  of  N.  Dakota  &  accusing  the  I.  W.  W.  of 
being  very  unpatriotic  because  our  members  refuse  to  work  for  scab  wages. 
This  outfit  is  financed  by  the  N.  Dakota  Standard  &  is  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  Home  Defense  League,  which  acts  In  the  same  capacity  as 
plug-uglys  of  that  type  do  in  all  strike  zones.  They  call  this  outfit  the  patriotic 
squadron.  If  they  run  across  the  *'  cat "  there  is  no  knowing  what  may 
happen.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  not  responsible  for  accidents,  they  may  have  as  a 
result  of  their  attempt  to  cause  a  riot. 

A  group  of  members  at  Devils  Lake  North  Dakota  have  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

"  Resolved,  That  aU  members  of  the  A.  W.  I.  U.  #400  will  donate  one  days 
wages  for  the  relief  of  the  Striking  Miners  &  Lumberjacks." 

(We  would  like  to  hear  from  every  member  on  this.  Write  in  &  let  us  know 
what  you  think  of  it.)  The  Miners  &  Lumberjacks  are  still  on  strike  stronger 
than  ever.    Funds  are  badly  needed,  give  all  you  can. 

The  letters  above  submitted  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows :  * 

[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  III.    J.  D.  O.     1/3/18.1 

May  28th.  1917. 

FOBBEST   EdWAKDS, 

Uni<m  #400,  Box  1776,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fellow  Worker  :  Yours  of  the  24th  instant,  with  enclosures,  received. 

WIU  make  arrangements  to  have  at  least  70,000  membership  books  on  hand 
to  handle  the  business  of  #400.  I  take  It  that  you  will  need  10,000  of  each 
new  pamphlet  that  will  be  issued. 

Will  have  Walker  C.  Smith's  "  Sabotage  "  and  Abner  WoodruflTs  *'  Kvolution 
of  Industrial  Democracy  "  off  the  press  at  an  early  date. 

WiU  have  1,000  of  these  "Application  for  Credentials"  printed,  and  sent  to 
you,  with  bill,  from  the  Publishing  Bureau,  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  for  Industrial  Freedom. 

General  Secbetary-Tbeasurek. 

DH-H1L.S. 

P.  S. — 200  Delegate  Credentials  have  already  been  sent  you.  Am  sending 
SOO  more  today. 

[The  People's  College.     J.  I.  Staeppard,  president;  Eugene  V.  Debbs,  cbanoelior;  Artbnr 
LeSuer,  vice  president.     "  To  remain  ignorant  is  to  remain  a  slaye.*'] 

[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111.] 

Fort  Scx)TT,  Kans.,  August  17. 

Deab  Combade  and  Fellow  Worker:  I  leave  here  6.25  for  Doluth.    I  have 
the  credentials  you  sent  &  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  things  move  while  there. 
Fraternally, 
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[Copy.] 

Agricultural  Workers  Organization  of  the  I.  W.  W., 

Minneapoli9j  Minn.,  June  16,  1917. 
Albert  Babr, 

#6  W.  Brady  St.,  Tulsa,  Oak. 

FsLLOw  Worker:  Received  yours  of  the  14th,  and  In  regard  to  the  $14.31 
turned  over  by  Boose,  we  are  charging  same  to  you. 

We  are  trying  to  get  Arthur  LaSuer  to  go  to  Kansas  City  to  see  what  he  can 
do  toward  getting  Francik  free.    The  Militia  have  the  key  to  the  hall  and 
refuse  to  let  Broug  or  anyone  in  the  hall.    Wouldn't  be  surprised  If  the  "  Kitty  " 
put  in  an  appearance  in  K.  C.  very  shortly. 
With  best  wishes,  we  remain 
Yours  for  O.  B.  U. 

(Signed)  Forrest  Edwards. 


[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  III.    R.  H.  L.] 

GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT  NO.   809. 

(The  People's  College.  Eugene  V.  Debbs,  chancellor ;  Arthur  LeSueur,  president ;  Alva  A. 
George,  vice  prealdent;  F.  A.  McClaren,  treasurer;  Laura  L.  Beeds,  secretary;  Marian 
Wharton,  editor  College  News.     **  For  the  education  of  the  workers  by  the  workers."] 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  AprU  5, 1917. 
Mr.  Wm.  D.  Haywood, 

164  ^'  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Fellow  Worker:  Have  just  returned  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  am  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  of  the  cases  there  are  disposed  of  favorably 
and  the  boys  at  liberty.  I  think  the  Defense  Committee  is  satisfied  with  the 
handling  of  the  case.  Of  course,  it  was  not  one  in  which  any  labor  principle 
was  Involved,  and,  therefore,  the  fight  was  simply  made  to  get  the  boys  out. 

My  expenses  for  the  trip  were  $34.30  and  if  you  will  send  me  check  for  that  it 
will  clean  the  matter  up. 

How  are  you  coming  with  the  Minnesota  proposition.  I  hope  you  don't  start 
anything  until  the  year  has  expired.  This  damned  war  business  Is  going  to 
make  it  mighty  hard  to  do  good  organization  work  or  good  radical  work  of  any 
kind,  but  I  think  the  fight  should  be  now  centered  against  spy  bills  and  con< 
scription. 

Have  you  heard  from  Pennsylvania  with  Powers  of  Attorney? 
Yours  for  industrial  freedom, 

Arthur  LeSueur. 

AL.:Y 


[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  III.    B.  H.  L.l 

April  11,  1917. 
Arthur  LeSueur, 

The  People's  College,  Fort  Scott,  Ka/nsas. 

Fellow  Worker  :  Yours  of  the  5th  Inst,  received. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $34.30  which  settles  the  account  in  connection  with 
the  cases  at  Des  Moines  of  Mosacker,  Williams,  and  Post. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  that  we  can  do  the  prevent  the  .spy  bills  or  con- 
scription methods.  All  of  those  things  will  be  passed  if  the  master  class 
feel  that  they  need  them.  We  realize  first  of  all  that  in  the  great  class  war  the 
place  where  we  are  started  Is  at  the  point  of  production.  Our  slogan  Is — 
organize  on  the  Job.  Our  efforts  are  bringing  results  in  spite  of  everything 
else  that  Is  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

Ed  Rowan  writes  me  from  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  that  he  is  not  having 
much  success  in  getting  signers  for  the  powers  of  attorney.  The  miners  can- 
not understand  why  they  are  called  upon  to  sign  a  second  and  third  time. 

The  investigation  is  still  on  at  Massachusetts,  and  can  give  you  no  definite 
word  at  this  time. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 

ES. 

85723—19 ^70 
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[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111.    R.  H.  L.] 

June  18,  1917. 
Abthub  Le  Seueb, 

Peoples  College,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas, 

Dear  Le  Seuer  :  On  June  5th  between  forty  and  fifty  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
with  Socialists,  numbering  in  all  135  refused  to  register  at  Rockford.  Illinois. 

These  men  marched  in  a  body  to  the  Jail  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  sheritl, 
saying  they  declined  to  register  and  had  come  to  go  to  jail  for  the  offense. 

They  were  locked  up.  Later  I  understand  a  number  were  badly  beaten  by 
deputy  sheriffs  and  Jail  guards. 

I  learned,  this  morning  from  a  Scandinavian  Socialist  here  in  Chicago  that  the 
cases  are  coming  up  on  June  the  19th.  The  Socialists  have  asked  Just  to  co- 
operate with  them  giving  the  men  a  defense,  to  which  of  course  they  are  fully 
entitled  to. 

The  man  who  telephoned  me  mentioned  Stedman  of  Chicago  as  a  possible 
lawyer.  I  told  him  that  if  we  were  going  in  on  the  case,  I  much  preferred  you 
to  represent  the  interest  of  our  boys,  and  I  would  write  you  to  see  if  you  would 
handle  the  case. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  look  after  the  interests  of  these  members,  and 
what  would  be  your  fee? 

As  the  case  now  stands,  it  Is,  I  believe,  merely  a  misdemeanor,  though  they 
have  one  man,  George  Cully,  under  arrest  charged  with  conspiracy,  and  of 
course  there  is  no  telling  how  serious  the  other  cases  may  develop. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  for  Industrial  Freedom, 

Gen.  Sec'T'Tbbas. 
WDH :  OBB. 


[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111.    R.  H.  L.    File.] 

2282  Commonwealth  Ave., 

8t,  Paul,  Minn,,  June  20,  1917. 
W.  D.  Hatwood, 

164  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  FEiTX)w- worker  :  Your  letter  written  on  the  13th  of  June  caught  me 
this  minute  at  St.  Paul.  It  was  delayed  in  Fort  Scott.  I  sure  would  have 
enjoyed  taking  a  stick  in  those  cases  and  I  hope  I  have  not  thru  failure  to 
receive  your  letter,  prevented  the  boys  from  having  real  counsel  in  the  cases. 

Of  course  other  arrangements  have  been  made  by  this  time.  I  will  be  at  the 
address  given  above.  I  have  resigned  from  the  school  and  will  get  mall 
addressed  here  more  promptly. 

I  hope  things  are  moving  along  well  with  you.  I  look  for  trouble  on  the 
Minnesota  Range  when  they  begin  prosecutions  of  the  Slackers  as  they  call 
them,  for  there  Is  a  bunch  of  real  scrappers  there,  many  of  them  left  their 
native  land  to  escape  military  conscription  and  will  not  lightly  forgo  their 
personal  liberty  here. 

Being  interested  in  iron  as  much  as  it  is  interested  in  men  the  Government 
will  be  put  up  against  a  hard  game  to  play  in  case  of  a  strike,  and  there  is 
no  telling  what  would  develop.  ^ 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will  realize  that  having  enough  regis- 
tered for  all  purpose  it  had  better  quit  and  aid  the  government  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  rather  than  to  make  war  at  home  on  these  workers,  bat 
they  may  decide  to  go  thru.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  so  prone  to  blunder  as 
ignorance  in  authority. 
Fraternally, 

Arthur  LeSueur. 


[Copy.] 


Agricultural  Workers  Organization  of  the  I.  W.  W., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  16th,  1917. 
Albert  Barr, 

#6  W.  Brady  St.,  Tulsa,  Oak. 

Fellow  Worker:  Received  yours  of  the  14th,  and  in  regard  to  the  $14.31 
turned  over  by  Boose,  we  are  charging  same  to  you. 
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\N  e  are  trying  to  get  Arthur  LaSuer  to  go  to  Kansas  City  to  see  what  he  can 
do  toward  getting  fYancik  free.     The  Militia  have  the  key  to  the  hall  and 
refuse  to  let  Broug  or  anyone  In  the  hall.     Wouldn't  be  surprised  if  th^ 
"  Kitty  "  put  in  an  appearance  in  K.  C.  very  shortly. 
With  best  wishes,  we  remain 
Yours  for  O.  B.  U. 

(Signed)  FoBSEST  Edwabos. 


[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111.) 


August  12,  1916. 


To  Whom  It  'May  Concern: 

Mr.  Arthur  Le  Sueur,  bearer,  of  Port  Scott,  Kansas,  Is  a  lawyer  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  Any  assistance  that  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation, or  friends  and  sympathizers  can  render  him  will  be  sincerely  appre- 
ciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

General  Secretary-Tbeasukeb. 
WDH :  HLS. 

Senator  Steruno.  Mr.  A.  C.  Townley,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  the 
president  of  the  National  Nonpartisan  League.  On  June  9,  1917,  he 
made  an  address  at  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.    Later,  and  during  the  cam- 

{»aign  of  1918,  the  Nonpartisan,  Leader,  organ  of  the  Nonpartisan 
jeague,  issued  a  "  special  composite  edition "  of  the  Nonpartisan 
Leader.  The  issue  was  without  date,  but  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  league  political  campaign.  Included  in  this  special  composite 
edition  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Townley  referred  to.  After  the  print- 
ing of  this  edition,  however,  four  pages,  namely,  pages  11, 12,  21,  and 
22  were  torn  out,  and  the  edition  thus  mutilated  was  circulated  for 
campaign  purposes.  I  give  simply  one  excerpt  of  Mr.  Townley's 
speech  which  had  been  thus  suppressed : 

So  we  demand  here  and  now  and  all  the  time  and  we  will  continue  to  demand 
from  this  platform;  from  this  roadside;  from  the  housetops,  from  the  city, 
from  the  country,  if  need  be,  from  the  Federal  penitentiary,  or  even  from  the 
gallows — we  will  demand  that  this  Nation,  or  the  rulers  of  this  Nation,  fear- 
ing now  not  so  much  for  us  and  our  country  as  for  yourselves,  you  rulers  of 
this  Nation,  using  the  war  now  to  multiply  your  millions  of  profits ;  we  demand 
of  you,  afraid  of  the  autocracy  of  Germany,  if  you  fear  that  autocracy,  may 
come  across  the  water  and  rob  you  of  the  power  to  rob  us:  if  you  are  afraid 
and  you  want  us  to  go  to  war  and  give  our  lives  we  say  to  you  that  you 
must,  you  must  send  proof  to  us  that  you  are  sincere. 

Mr.  Townley  was  an  avowed  Socialist  and,  prior  to  the  election  in 
North  Dakota  in  1914,  registered  as  such.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  his  registration  slip  or  card,  signed  by  him;  the  fact  that  he  so 
registered  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  been  denied : 

TOWNLEY's   registration    as   a    socialist — ^REGISTRATION   BLANK. 

State  of  North  Dakota, 

County  of  Oolden  V alley,  8s: 

I,  the  undersigned  elector,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  my  name  and 
signature  as  signed  below  is  my  true  name  and  signature.  If  I  have  not  per- 
sonally signed  it,  It  is  because  it  was  signed  at  my  request  by  the  attesting 
officer.  My  age  is  33  years  and  occupation  farmer;  nativity,  American  bom. 
Present  residence  is  in  Sec.  — ,  Twp.  — .  Range  — ,  Golden  Valley  County, 
North  Dakota;  (or  if  city  or  town)  at  No.  3  ward,  —  street,  In  the  city  of 
Beach.    Postoffice  address,  Beach,  N.  D. 
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I  belong  to  the  Socialist  party ;  that  I  have  resided  in  this  state  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  this  election.  In  testimohy  whereof  I  sign  my  name 
two  times. 

1.  A.  C.  TowNLEY,  Elector. 

2.  A.  C.  TowNLEY,  Elector. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  April,  1914. 

Theo.  Schaefeb, 
A%9e»86r  in  and  for  City  of  Beach  district. 

Golden  Valley  County,  North  Dakota. 

During  the  years  1917  and  1918,  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Duncan  was  State 
organizer  for  the  Nonpartisan  League  in  South  Dakota,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  where  was  published  the  IS^onpartisan 
Leader,  the  official  organ  for  the  league  in  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Duncan  had,  before  coming  to  South  Dakota,  been  twice 
elected  as  the  Socialist  mayor  of  the  city  of  Butte,  Mont.  During 
his  second  term  there  was  mudh  disorder  and  rioting  in  the  city  of 
Butte,  participated  in  by  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  radical 
Socialists.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Duncan  made  no  attempt  to  suppress 
the  rioting  and  disorder,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  to  oust  him 
from  his  office. 

I  have  here  a  certified  copy  of  the  judgment  and  decree  rendered 
against  Mr.  Duncan  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914,  by  the 
District  Court  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Mon^ 
tana,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  full  hearing  and  trial  before 
the  court,  in  which  Mr.  Duncan  was  represented  by  several  attorneys 
appearing  as  his  counsel.  The  proceedings  were  instituted  by  one 
Peter  Breen,  a  resident  and  taxpayer  of  said  city  of  Butte. 

I  think  the  matter  material  to  the  inquiry  as  it  relates  to  thei 
activities  of  I.  W.  W.  and  radical  Socialist  elements,  and  also  as 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Nonpartisan  League  and  its  tendencies,  and  submit  for  the  record 
that  portion  of  the  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  judgment 
in  the  case  against  Mr.  Duncan,  beginning  with  paragraph  2 : 

2.  That  the  said  defendant,  I^wls  J.  Duncan,  has  refused  and  neglected  to 
perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as  Mayor  of  the  said  City  of 
Butte;  and  particularly  has  he  refused  and  neglected  to  perform  the  official 
duties  pertaining  to  his  said  office  in  that  on  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1914,  large 
numbei'R  of  persons,  many  of  them  bearing  arms,  were  unlawfully  and  riotously 
assembled  on  Main  Street  in  said  City,  and  while  so  assembled  were  engaged 
in  riotous  conduct  and  were  destroying  property  and  discharging  fire-arms,  and 
as  a  result  one  man  was  killed  and  one  man  wounded,  and  that  certain  build- 
ing known  as  the  Butte  Miners  Union  Hall,  destroyed,  and  other  property 
damaged,  all  of  which  was  wrongful  and  unla^v'ful,  and  all  of  which  was  done 
at  the  hands  of  the  said  riotous  assembly,  and  that  the  said  defendant,  Lewis  J. 
Duncan,  as  the  Mayor  and  one  of  the  governing  officers  of  the  said  city  of 
Butte,  was  advised  of  such  riotous  assembly  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  same,  as 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  refused  and  neglected  to  go  among  the  persons 
assembled,  or  as  near  to  them  as  possible,  and  command  them  in  the  name  of 
the  State  to  Immediately  disperse,  and  refused  and  neglected  in  any  other 
way  or  at  all  to  disperse  said  riotous  assembly,  although  he,  the  said  Lewis  J. 
Duncan,  as  the  Mayor  and  one  of  the  governing  officers  of  the  said  city  of 
Butte,  was  in  and  about  J;he  city  hall  of  the  said  city  of  Butte  during  all  of 
the  time  the  said  riotous*  assembly  was  engaged  in  its  riotous  and  unlawful 
conduct,  as  aforesaid,  and  that  at  said  time  he  had  the  police  force  of  the  said 
city  of  Butte  at  hi^ command  and  many  of  them  assembled  in  and  about  the 
said  city  hall,  and  trl  '  he  made  no  effort  through  the  said  policemen  under  his 
command,  or  otherw^  o  quell  and  disperse  the  said  riotous  assembly,  and 
that  the  said  riotous  ai^Twhably,  by  reason  of  the  said  defendant's  inaction  and 
failure  to  disperse  them^HJontinued  in  their  unlawful  destruction  of  property 
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for  severul  hours  during  tbe  night  of  Juii«  23rd  and  early  momlug  uf  Jud9 
24th,  1914. 

3.  TImt  on  the  27th  dny  of  AuRunt,  1914,  In  the  said  city 
number  at  persons  were  nnluwfully  nntl  rlotoiiBly  assembled 
of  Buttp.'nnd  while  so  unlawfully  nnd  rlotimsly  nssomhlod,  il 
by  force  taJjp,  seize,  hiive  nnd  imprison,  against  tlielr  will,  P 
Hnrklns,  and  Martin  GInckin,  nil  l-esUlent*  of  the  said  city 
force  and  violence  the  ssdd  unlawful  nnd  riotons  asRt'mhly  dl 
wrongfully  detain  and  Iniprlsnn  said  Towrj-.  Hnrklns  and  Gl 

them  and  each  of  them  to  niareh  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Butte  and 
to  a  vacant  lot  within  the  limits  of  the  said  city,  and  near  the  center  of  said 
city,  and  there  forcibly,  unlawfully,  wrongfully  nnd  against  their  will,  and 
while  they  were  so  Imprisoned  nnd  detained,  publicly  conduct  an  alleged  trial 
of  said  Towry,  Hnrklns  nnd  Glnekln,  and  after  the  said  trial  forcibly,  violently, 
wrongfully,  unlawfully  and  against  the  will  of  the  said  Towry,  Harklna  and 
Glackln,  drive  and  deport  the  S'lid  Towry,  Hnrklns.  and  Glackln  from  the  city 
of  Butte,  and  then  and  there  threaten  the  lives  of  tlieni  and  each  of  them  If 
they  should  ever  return  to  the  aald  city,  and  that  during  the  time  the  wrongful 
and  unlaivful  acts  above  mentioned  were  being  perpetrated  by  the  said  riotous 
assembly  against  the  said  Towry.  Harktns  and  Glackln,  and  against  the  pence 
and  dignity  of  the  said  city  of  Butte  and  of  tlie  State  of  Montana,  the  aald 
defendant,  Lewis  J.  Dnntiin.  as  Mayor  and  one  of  the  governing  officers  of  the 
said  city,  was  then  anil  there  advlfied  of  said  unlawful  and  riotous  assembly 
and  of  tlielr  forcible,  unlawful  and  wrongful  acts,  and  was  at  said  time  re- 
quested, as  such  ottlcer,  to  rescue  and  assist  the  said  Towry,  Harklns  and  Glac- 
kln. who  were  then  and  ihere  being  wrongfully,  unlawfully  and  against  their 
will  held  and  detalneil,  nnd  he,  the  said  defendant,  I.ewls  J.  Duncan,  as  Mayor 
and  one  of  the  governing  officers  of  said  city  of  Butte  fallol,  refnseil  and 
n^lected  to  rescue  and  assist  the  said  Towry.  Harkins  and  Glackln,  and  re- 
fusp<l  and  neglected  In  any  niunner  then  and  there  to  perform  the  official  duties 
pertaining  to  his  office  as  Mayor  of  the  said  city  of  Butte. 

4.  That  at  various  times  during  the  present  incumbency  of  the  said  Lewis 
J.  Duncan,  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Butte,  he  has  known  of  and  i)ermltted  per- 
sons to  assemble  In  mass  meeting  In  and  about  the  streets  of  the  said  city  and 
advocate  tbe  destruction  and  confiscation  of  private  property,  and  forcible 
resistance  to  legally  constituted  authority,  and  to  dellle  and  cast  contempt 
upon  the  American  flag,  and  permitted  such  mass  meetings  to  block  the  streets 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city  of  Butte. 

5.  And  it  appears  to  tbe  court  that  all  of  the  foregoing  facts  are  proved 
against  the  defendant.  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  by  evi- 
dence free  and  clear  of  all  exceptions  us  to  ndml!t.slhillty,  competency  and  niiffl-. 
dency,  and  It  further  appears  to  the  court  that  tbe  charges  In  Paragraphs  4, 
5,  6,  8,  9  end  11  of  the  accusation  on  flie  herein  are  sustained  and  that  the 
defendant,  Lewis  J.  Duncan.  Is  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  refusing 
and  neglecting  to  perform  the  official  duties  i>ertalnlng  to  his  office  as  Mayor 
of  tbe  said  city  of  Butte. 

As  conclusions  of  law  from  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Court  now  finds  and 
decides : 

That  the  defendant,  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  is  guilty,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
of  refusing  and  neglecting  to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  his  office 
as  Mayor  of  the  aald  City  of  Butte,  and  that  the  plaintiff  Is  entitled  to  a 
judgment,  and  that  the  court  must  enter  a  Judgment,  that  the  i  defendant, 
Lewis  J.  Duncan,  be  deprived  of  hU  office  as  Mayor  of  the  said  City  of  Butte, 
and  that  the  said  office  of  Mayor  of  the  said  Ctty  of  Butte,  be  adjudged  to  be 
vacant,  and  for  platotlfTs  costs  herein  Incurred. 

Wherefore,  by  reason  of  the  law  and  the  refusal  and  neglect  of  tbe  defend- 
ant, Lewis  J.  Duncan,  to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Butte,  Montana,  and  of  the  premises.  It  Is  hereby  ordered, 
adjudged  and  decreed,  and  the  Court  does  now  order,  adjudge  and  decree  that 
the  snid  defendant.  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  deprived  of  his  office 
of  Mayor  of  the  said  city  of  Butte,  and  the  said  office  of  Mayor  of  the  said  City 
of  Butte  be,  and  Is  vacant,  and  that  the  plaintiff  have  and  recover  costs  hek-ein 
Incurred. 

Done  In  open  court  this  5th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914. 

EoT  E,  Atebs.  Judge. 
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State  of  Montana, 

County  of  Silver  Bow,  as : 

I,  Otis  Lee,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Silver  Bow,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  instrument,  consisting  of  5  pages,  is  a  full,  true  and  correct  copy  of 
the  Findings  of  Fact,  Conclusions  of  Law  and  Judgment  in  Cause  No.  A-6334. 
The  State  of  Montana,  upon  the  accusation  of  Peter  Breen,  plaintiff,  tb.  Lewis. 
J.  Duncan,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Butte,  a  Municipal  corporation,  defendant,  as 
the  same  was  filed  herein  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914,  and  recorded 
In  Book  of  Judgments  No.  V,  Page  494. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of 
said  Court  this  29th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1919. 

[SEAL.]  Otis  Lee,  Clerk. 

By  Thos.  Fox, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

The  following  letter  of  transmittal  and  attached  documents, 
ordered  to  be  included  in  the  record,  are  here  printed  in  full  as 
follows : 

Office  of  the  Postmasteb  General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  18,  1919. 
Hon.  Lee  S.  Overman, 

United  States  Senate,  WasJUngton,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  request.  I  am  transmitting  herewith 
a  memorandum  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  relating  to  Bolshevist 
and  kindred  matter  which  has  been  found  in  the  mails  sinoe  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  S.  Burleson, 

Posttnaster  General. 
(Enclosure) 

February  14, 1919. 
Memorandum  for  Judge  Lamar: 

In  resiwnse  to  your  request  of  the  12th  inst.,  I  am  transmitting  herewith 
attached  excerpts  from  various  publications,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  revolutionary  Bolsheviki  propaganda  which  various  publications  are  now 
attempting  to  circulate  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  preparing  these  excerpts,  I  have  confined  my  examination  chiefly  to  publi- 
cations of  the  I.  W.  W.,  Anarchist,  Radical  Socialist  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions which  liave  been  deposited  in  various  postoffices  for  transmission  through 
the  mails  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  These  will  readily  convey  to  you 
the  forceful  activities  of  these  organizations  and  the  methods  they  advocate 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  purposes. 

This  propaganda  is  being  conducted  with  such  regularity,  that  its  magnitude 
can  be  measured  only  by  the  bold  and  out-spoken  statements  contained  in  these 
publications  and  the  efforts  made  therein  to  inaugurate  a  nation-wide  reign  of 
terror  and  overthrow  the  government. 

In  classifying  these  papers,  they  are  submitted  in  their  major  or  general 
class,  as  follows:  I.  W.  W.,  Anarchistic,  Radical  Socialistic  and  Socialistic. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  excerpts  and  it  is  indeed  significant,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  so-called  radical  movement  in  the  United  States, 
that  these  radical  elements  have  found  a  common  cause  (Bolshevism)  in  which 
they  can  all  unite.  The  I.  W.  W.,  Anarchists,  Socialists ;  radical  and  otherwise, 
in  fact  all  dissntisfierl  elements,  particularly  the  foreign  element,  are  perfecting 
an  amalgamation  \\ith  one  object  and  one  only  in  view,  viz :  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  by  means  of  a  bloody  revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Bolsheviki  republic. 

The  organization  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  perhaps  most 
actively  engaged  in  spreading  this  propaganda,  and  has,  at  its  command,  a 
large  field  force,  known  as  recruiting  agents,  subscription  agents,  lecturers, 
etc.,  who  work  unceasingly  in  the  furtherance  of  the  "  cause."  This  organiza- 
tion  also  publishes  at  leaet  five  newspapers  in  the  English  language  and  nine 
in  foreign  languages,  as  shown  in  the  list  given  below.  Tliis  list  comprises  only 
the  ofl^iclal  papers  of  the  organization  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  a 
large  number  of  free  lance  papers,  published  in  the  interests  of  the  above 
organization : 
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NEW8PAPEB8  PUBLIRMED  B 


The  New  Solidarity   (EngllBh)   Weekly.  Chicago.  III. 

One  Big  Uolon    (Monthly)    BngUsh,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Industrial  Unionist  (Weekly)  English.  Seattle.  Wash. 

CBllfomlH  Defense  Bulletin  (Weekly)  English,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

The  Rebel  Worker   (Rl-nionthly)   EngUah,  New  York,  N,  Y, 

Lh  Nueva  Solldaridad  (Spanish)  Weekly,  Chicago,  III. 

Golos  Truzenkn    (Russian)    Weekly,  Chleago,  111. 

II  Nnovo  Proletarlo   (Italian)   Wet-kly,  Chicago,  III. 

Nya  Varlden  (Swedish)  Weekly,  Chicago,  III. 

Der  Industrlaler  Arbelter  (Jewish)  Weekly,  (Chicago,  HI. 

Frohuda    (Bulgarian)    Weekly,  Chicago,   III. 

A  relBzabadulas    (Hungarian)    Weekly,  Chicago,  III. 

Loukkatalstclu   (Finnish)   Monthly,  m  E.  123  St.,  New  York. 

It  is  the  announced  intention  of  this  organization  to  publish  their  literHttm 
Id  practically  every  foreign  language  spoken  In  the  United  States ;  t/i  chsBRC 
their  monthly  magazines  Into  weeklies,  their  weeklies  Into  dallies. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  one  of  these  publication.'*  there  appears  a  notice  tr  the 
effett  that  beginning  In  March,  a  publication  in  the  Chinese  language  wi!  Hf 
published  In  New  York  City,  In  the  Interest  of  the  Chinese  I.  W.  W..  who  I»b*( 
been   recently  organized. 

It  will  l>e  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  this  organlzfition  will  ta-  itHW  (-- 
this  method,  to  reach  every  foreign  element  In  the  United  States  an.!  b  >p— '^ 
of  Us  propaganda  weld  them  Into  one  big  "  revolutionary  "  nnlt. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Socialists  have  Joined  the  Bolslievil;:  in  nwmut  ■  ■■■ 
are  using  the  party  organization  to  further  the  cause,  and  «£  vi  st  ■•»  ""t 
various  es:cerpts  from  Socialistic  publications. 

The  Anarchistic  class  already  outside  the  pale  of  tlie  la«  sr-    -    »■    *•" 
among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  Bolshevism  and  bavt  •^a^    -»*».    t»^ 
opportunity  to  Join  forces  with  other  radicals  and  ove    " 
-     Tho  program  of  the  Bolshevists  is  strikingly  set  o 
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[The  Labor  Defender,  I.  W.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1.  1918,  Page  12,  c.  1.) 

THE  master's  nightmare. 

The  Bolshevlki  are  Coming ! 

[The  Labor  Defender,  I.  W.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1918,  Page  4,  c.  1.] 
Evei-y  strike  is  a  small  revolution  and  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  big  one. 
[GoloB  Truzenika,  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  18,  1919,  P.  2.  c.  3-4.] 

OUR  AIMS  AND  PROBLEMS. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World — ^an  international  revolutionary  or- 
ganization, which  exists  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Australia  and, 
one  might  safely  say,  in  every  country  of  the  globe.  The  aim  and  problem  of 
this  organization  is  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
capitalistic  society  in  all  its  form  and  aspects.  *  •  •  The  I.  W.  W.  strives 
to  establish  one  big  labor  organization  In  general  One  Big  Union  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workingmen  of  the  World.  By  the  establishing  of  revolutionary  sj'ndicates 
and  uniting  all  workingmen,  this  organization  signs  the  death  verdict  for  the 
ruling  bourgeoisie,  for  capitalism  and  its  power  throughout  the  world. 

[II  Nuovo  Proletario,  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  28,  1918,  page  4»  cols.  2-3.] 

THIS   IS  YOUR  TASK   WORKINGMAN. 

First :  Defend  the  Uussian  labor  revolution  wherever  you  can,  as  it  is  the  first 
true  revolution  of  the  proletariat  ever  accomplished  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
defend  this  revolution  against  the  conspiracy  of  the  forces  of  the  internal  capial- 
ist  coalition  and  against  politicians. 

Defend  the  Russian  revolution,  comrade,  defend  the  I.  W./W.  and  all  victims 
of  the  reaction  and  you  will  solve  the  historical  problem  which  belongs  today  to 
every  conscientious  workingmaii.  Contribute  in  the  most  speedy  and  efficient 
manner  to  the  triumph  of  the  common  cause. 

[International  Weekly  (Socialist),  the  world  for  the  workers,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  31, 

1919.  vol.  1,  No.  12.] 
I 

Soviets  take  control  in  England.    Why  not  here?    Class  war  is  now  on. 
[Industrial  Unionist,  I.  W.  W.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  18,  1919.] 

Page  1,  Col.  2 : 

Our  system  of  government  must  be  changed.  The  sooner  it  changes  the 
better.  I  would  that  it  could  change  without  bloodshed,  but  if  not,  the  less 
bloodshed  the  better. 

[International  Weekly  (Socialist),  Seattle,  Wash.,  Issue  of  Jan.  24,  1919.    Page  4,  col.  l.T 

THE  WORKERS*   COUNCU.. 

It  is  high  time  for  all  the  forces  opposed  to  capitalism  to  get  together  on 
the  common  ground  of  revolutionary  aim,  agitating  their  special  tactics  thru 
their  own  organizations  but  spreading  the  revolutionary  propaganda  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  industrial  and  pi)litical  system  thru  this  central 
revolutionary  propaganda  organization,  the  Workers'  Council. 

[A  Felszabadulas,  Chicago,  111.,  Issue  of  Jan.  18,  1919,  p.  2,  c.  2.] 

The  capitalistic  class  with  Its  prisons  can  no  more  hold  up  the  revolution 
than  the  legendry  old  woman  was  able  to  sweeii  back  the  waves  of  the  sea  with 
her  broom. 

When  the  masses  shall  be  inoculated  with  the  spirit  of  class-solidarity,  only 
then,  wheii  unshakable  faith  in  their  own  strength  arises  only  then,  can  they 
hope  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  the  gi'eat  revolutionary  struggles,  of  which  they 
were  the  creators. 
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[A  FelBsabadalas,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  1,  1919.] 

CHINESE  WORKERS   IN   THE   I.    W.    W. 

P.  1,  col.  3 : 

A  Chinese  workers*  recruiting  organization  was  formed  in  New  York  with 
Bixty-flve  members.  The  I.  W.  W.  preamble  has  been  translated  into  Chinese 
and  a  number  of  pamphlets  are  also  being  prepared  for  translation. 

A    REVOI.UTION    IS    NEEDED. 

P.  2,  col.  1: 

*  *  *  Slaves  of  America,  awake !  Things  will  hereafter  change  no  matter 
whether  the  American  huns,  the  industrial  Kaisers,  their  associates  and  hire- 
lings like  it  or  not.  *  *  *  We  greeted  the  Russian  revolution  with  joy 
and  hope  to  hear  very  soon  of  the  getting  into  power  of  the  German  bolshevikl 
and  also  in  those  countries  that  surround  Russia  and  Germany.  No  matter 
what  measures  the  Allies  may  take  to  break  down  the  revolution,  it  will  drag 

in   its   wake   the  drastic   economical   action   of   the   sindicalists   in   England. 

•  •     * 

Page  2,  CO.  2  : 

Extract. 

Every  institution  of  the  social  system  is  a  result  of  economical  conditions. 
A  change  of  economical  conditions  brings  about  a  change  In  the  political  up- 
building. The  consequence  of  the  capitalistic  economic  system,  the  capitalistic 
social  relations  and  social  institutions  are  the  Supreme  Court,  President, 
Senate,  Congress,  Mayoralties,  Police,  Sheriffs  and  landed  proprietors;  these 
institutions  independent  of  the  will  of  individuals  are  protecting  the  capitalistic 
social  system,  i.  e.,  robbery  and  theft.    They  can  not  do  otherwise  since  they 

owe  their  existence  to  the  capitalistic  economical  system  of  robbery  and  thievery. 

•  •        • 

[A  Felszabadulas,  Chicago,  111.,  January  25,  1919,  p.  3.  c.  4.1 
THE  DUTIES  OF  THE   WORKING  CLASS. 

The  war  of  the  capitalists  is  concluded    •     •     *. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  war  between  the  money-magnates  (Kings)  is  ended  but 
class-struggle  has  only  now  started  on  its  way.  The  red  terror  of  revolution 
breaks  its  way  throughout  the  entire  world  and  looks  into  the  eyes  of  the 
capitalist  class  with  a  grinning  defiance  •  *  ♦.  Tlie  capitalist  doctrines  are 
overthrown  with  an  astonishing  rapidity  all  over  Europe  in  order  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  new  doctrine: 

Workers  of  America,  the  world  has  change<l !  The  social  system  of  a  ram- 
shackle State  lies  on  its  deathbed  and  the  Industrial  democracy  of  a  new 
world  knocks  at  the  door.  They  await  the  birth  of  democracy  and  we  cannot 
be  quite  about  the  birth  of  OUR  democracy.  We  must  no  longer  be  indifTerent, 
towards  the  trend  of  events  but,  whether  we  want  or  not,  we  have  to  face  them 
under  all  circumstances.  Everyone  will  be  forced  to  this  by  the  industrial  and 
financial  crisis  in  this  country,  too,  within  a  very  short  time. 

[A  Felszabadulas,  Chicago,  111.,  January  25,  1919,  p.  2,  c.  2.1 

DEMOCRACY   OF  LABOR. 

The  war  of  the  internationalists  is  the  continuous  class-struggle  in  the  mines, 
factories  and  smelters.  Real  democracy  will  come  only  when  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  capitalist,  which  is  nourished  by  exploitation,  economic  robbery  and 
new  wars,  is  stopped.  To  Hell  with  that  so-called  democracy.  Forward  with 
the  class-struggle  in  order  that  misery,  crime,  anguish,  suffering  and  bloodshed 
be  stopped.  All  and  everything  that  Is  in  this  world  is  the  property  of  the 
employers.  To  Hell  with  that  system  which  creates  American  Huns,  industrial 
Kaisers  and  humiliates  women  and  children. 

[The  Defense  Bulletin,  Seattle,  Washington,  issue  of  December  1,  1918.] 
THE   WAR   IS   DEAD :    LONG   LIVE   THE  REVOLUTION  ! 

The  above  slogan  Is  published  on  every  page  of  this  issue — the  December  1, 
1918,  issue  of  "  The  Defense  Bulletin,"  published  by  the  Seattle  District  De- 
fense Ck)minlttee  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  Seattle,  Washington. 


\ 
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[Industrial  Union  Bulletin,  Issue  of  Not.  29,  1918.] 

To  arouse  this  fighting  spirit  against  capitalism,  to  get  workers  to  show  by 
their  actions  they  understand  that  the  "  employing  class  and  the  working  class 
have  nothing  in  common"  Is  of  th^  greatest  Importance  In  the  class  war. 
-Group*  and  mass  movements  best  do  this,  People  in  groups  or  masses  feel  more 
•their  strength,  are  emboldened  to  think  and  act  more  boldly  against  their 
•oppressors. 

:[I1  Dlritto,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Jan.*  25,  1919,  p.  2,  c.  2-8.     Italian,  An- 
archistic] 

.  WOBKEBS. 

Comrades  In  labor,  It  is  time  to  end  it  Our  freedom  will  never  come  through 
the  action  of  the  Governments,  but  we  must  attain  it  by  every  means  at  our 
command.  Capitalism  will  not  cease  to  despoil  us  as  long  as  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  despoiled. 

Must  we  always  be  the  eternal  cinder-wenches?  I^et  us  cast  out  once  for  all 
the  burden  of  all  vexations  against  this  shameless  rabble  which  in  the  name  of 
humanity  crushes  humanity  in  the  name  of  liberty,  kill  liberty,  these  Kaisers  of 
wealth  who  are  bursting  with  indigestion  let  us  tell  them  once  for  all.  that  we 
are  disposed  to  obtain  our  liberj^y  at  the  price  of  their  adorable  stinking  car- 
casses. That  we  are  determined  to  obtain  our  liberty  appearing  in  the  night  In 
their  sanctuaries  as  livid  spectres  because  of  the  centuries  of  starvation  and 
chains,  with  a  dagger  between  our  teeth  tight  because .  of  wrath ;  and  with 
dynamite  we  will  bring  down  the  roof  of  their  dwellings  where  infamy,  dishonor 
and  slavery  is  perpetrated. 

Protest  against  intervention  in  Russia,  reclaim  liberty  for  all  political  vic- 
tims; let  us  act  to  hasten  the  day  of  the  social  revolution  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  duty  which  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to-day.  Let  us  elevate  ourselves  to  the 
dignity  of  men,  oh,  comrade  proletarians,  and  the  end  of  the  Bourgeoisie  will 
be  an  accomplished  fact. 

War  on  the  Bourgeoisie.  Freedom  to  the  political  victims.  Down  with  inter- 
vention in  Russia. 

Otelma. 

[II  Dlritto,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1919,  p.  2,  col.  3,  4,  5.] 

WILL  THEY  BE  DEPOBTED? 

They  are  afraid  and  hope  to  inspire  in  us  part  of  their  fear& 
They  wish  to  bar  the  way  to  Bolshevism  and  find  no  better  way  of  relieving 
themselves  of  the  troublesome,  they  issue  a  decree  of  deportation ;  from  the 
moment  that  these  people  without  a  country  do  not  bow  to  nor  understand 
Americanism  which  is  all  obsequius  and  servile  to  law. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  more,  in  order  not  to  repeat  what  our  newspapers  have 
always  said  that  it  is  little  decorous  for  anarchists  to  trust  themselves  to  that 
law  which  they  theoretically  do  not  recognize  and  against  which  they  have 
launched  their  sharpest  darts. 

[L'Avantl  (Socialist),  Chicago,  Ills.,  November  1,  1918,  page  1,  col.  1.] 

After  the  war,  the  struggle  between  the  classes  will  Increase  with  the  arrival 
of  peace.  The  war  between  the  nations  will  end,  but  the  war  between  the 
^classes  will  restart  in  the  world  in  all  the  nations  more  violently. 

And  certainly  America  will  not  be  the  privileged  country  where  the  working- 
men  and  bourgeoisie  class  shall  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

The  harmony  of  classes  is  not  possible  in  America.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  and  capi- 
talism are  not  able  to  conclude  a  peace. 

The  workers  should  have  the  land,  the  industries,  the  railways,  etc.  The 
workers  can't  be  really  free  unless  they  own  the  means  of  production.  The 
laborers  of  America  should  possess  their  country. 

[Workman  and  Peasant,  New  York  City,  Russian  Weekly,  Official  organ  in  New  York 
City  of  Soviet  of  Russian  Workers  Deputies — Issue  of  Nov.  13,  1918,  complete  issue 
herewith.] 

There  is  no  place  for  doubts.  We  are  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  Uni- 
versal revolution.     •     •     *    Crisis  is  ripe.    All  the  future  of  Russian  revolu- 
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tion  is  at  stake.  All  the  future  of  the  International  Social  revolution  Is  at 
«take.    Crisis  is  ripe. 

Here  before  the  Red  Staff  Building  where  our  comrades  Gruzshchlkl  were 
Main,  we  swear  by  these  red  coffins  that  hold  them,  by  their  wives  and  children 
thst  we^  for  them,  by  the  red  banners  which  float  over  them,  that  the  Soviet 
tar  which  they  died  shall  be  the  thlng^  for  which  we  live,  or  if  need  be — ^like 
than,  die.  Henceforth  the  return  of  the  Soviet  shall  be  the  goal  of  all  our 
flttcrifice  and  devotion.  To  that  end  we  shall  fight  wit^  every  means.  The  bayo- 
nets have  been  wrested  from  our  hands  but  when  the  day  comes  and  we  have  no 
guns  we  shall  fight  with  sticks  and  clubs,  and  when  these  are  gone  then  with 
bare  fists  and  bodies.    •    •    •    The  Soviet  is  dead.    Long  live  the  Soviet. 

(Note. — ^This  matter  has  appeared  quite  generally  in  Anarchistic  and  Bolshe- 
vikl  papers.    It  is  entitled  "  The  Red  Funeral  of  Vladivostok.") 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York  City,  N.  T.,  Issue  of  Feb.  1,  1919.1 

FRIENDS  QUABSEU 

And,  if  we  are  to  remember,  that  all  these  commerical  wars  always  and  in- 
variably resulted  in  an  armed  clash  between  the  capitalist  powers,  resulted  in 
hloody  wars,  the  most  finished  example  being  the  just  ended  (wholly  or  only 
temporarily?)  world  war — then  it  will  become  clear  that  the  capitalist  govern- 
ments already  now,  under  the  accompaniment  of  peace  speeches  and  in  the 
<x)urse  of  the  peace  negotiations,  are  preparing  and  sowing  the  seeds  for  new. 
and  perhaps,  more  bloody  wars. 

The  way  out  of  this  is  only  one :  The  matter  of  peace  is  not  in  trustworthy 
hands — and  it  will  remain  in  these  untrustworthy  hands  until  the  people  them- 
selves— the  workmen's  masses  will  take  it  into  their  own  hands. 

[A  Munkas  (Radical  Socialist),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1919.] 

UNIFICATION, 

We  all  are  enthusiastic  over  the  work  of  our  revolutionary  comrades  in 
Russia  and  Germany ;  so  why  should  we  ourselves  not  come  to  an  agreement? 

♦  ♦  •  Let  us  think  of  the  outbreak  of  the  storm  in  which  we  have  to  take 
our  stand. 

♦  •  •  Nothing  is  more  dreadful  to  the  capitalist  class  that  the  unification 
of  the  workers  of  America  in  the  fight  for  a  future  society. 

[Novy  Mir.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Issne  of  Jan.  80,  1919,  "4"  of  Pub.  Trans.) 

FRANKLY    SAID. 

Lenine,  and  all  those  who  are  behind  him,  are  fighting  for  the  establishment 
of  the  socialist  society  throughout  the  entire  world ;  but  as  real  statesmen  they 
know  that  this  can  be  accomplished  only  through  revolutionary  methods.  And 
therefore,  they  appeal  to  the  workers  of  all  countries  to  revolt,  to  an  organized 
destruction  of  the  pillars  on  which  the  modern  bourgeoise  society  supports 
itself. 

This  is  understood  by  the  proletariat  of  Russia  and  Germany.  This  Is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  by  the  proletariat  of  France  and  England.  And  there  is 
hope  that  soon  also  the  American  workingmen  will  come  to  understand  that 
simple  truth  about  which  the  world  frankly  speaks  today  and  which  the  cor- 
rupters of  the  American  proletariat  are  trying  carefully  to  camouflage.  And 
once  the  American  proletariat  would  come  to  the  understanding  of  this  truth 
he  will  act  accordingly. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  issue  of  Jan.  29,  1919,  "  2  "  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

STRIKE  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND  AND  I-TIANCE. 

The  world  war  has  pioduce<l  a  number  of  social-economic  problems  which 
the  capitalist  world  is  not  capable  of  grappling  with.  These  problems  are  of 
the  same  trend  and  deal  with  the  transformation  of  the  modern  structure  of 
society  into  a  socialist  society.  The  great  work  to  realize  this  task  can  be 
undertaken  only  by  the  proletariat  and  only  through  one  channel — the  Bol- 
shevist one. 
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[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y..  Issue  of  January  28,  1919,  "  1  "  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

BANKRUPTS. 

The  bankrupt  diplomats  know  that  the  /'  Jbeague  of  Nations  "  even  in  that 
perfectly  harmless  to  them  form  In  wltlch  it.  came  out  of  the  pen  of  Wilson 
cannot  t>e  realized  under  the  circumstances  of  incessant  <iuarreliag  which,  is 
going  on  among  the  States.  They  are  too  well  aware  .of  the  fact  that  the  house 
of  cards  they  mean  to  build  will  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the  Bolshevist  hand 
of  the  worker  will  touch  it,  the  hand  which  sweeps  away  thrones  and  takes  the 
ground  away  on  which  as  schemed  by  the  Parisian  "benefactors"  should  be 
built  the  house  of  "equality  and  higher  justice."  And  they  exert  all  their 
efforts  to  stave  off  that  hand  from  their  child. 

[Novy  Mir.  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  February  7,  1919.] 
REVOLUTIONARY  STRIKE   MOVEMENT. 

The  American  bourgeoisie  is  listening  to  the  thundering  peals  of  the  coming 
storm,  and,  obeying  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  resorts  to  the  arsenaLof 
old  measures  in  hope  to  crush  the  movement.  She  is  very  strong  and  well 
organized,  while  the  American  working  class  has  not  yet  learned  to  act  har- 
moniously in  masses.  Its  demonstration  of  power  assume  so  far  an  isolated 
character. 

But  the  revolutionary  strike  wave  extending  more  and  more  over  the  world 
is  raising  the  working  class  of  the  United  States  and  will  teach  him  the  Euro- 
pean methods  of  struggle.    His  role  is  yet  to  come. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1919,  "  2  "  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

THE  JUDGMENT  DAY  IS  NEAR. 

Revolution — is  the  very  judge  which  the  history,  made  now  by  the  people's 
masses,  has  brought  forth.    Severe  and  impartial  it  reads  its  verdicts. 

In  Russia  its  verdict  has  already  been  carried  into  execution.  In  Central 
Europe  it  is  about  to  be  enforced. 

In  other  countries  the  criminals  still  at  large  attempt  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal  to  stay  off  the  day  of  judgment.  Now  by  violence,  now  by  cunning, 
they  try  to  postpone  the  hour  of  judgment.  But  they  cannot  flee  from  it  as  they 
cannot  flee  from  the  fully  deserved  punishment. 

The  contemporary  state  of  society  existing  by  virtue  of  oppression  and  violence 
is  doomed  to  die.  The  revolutionary  sword  hangs  already  over  its  head.  And 
let  its  representatives  and  adherents  in  their  blindness  try  to  protect  and 
strengthen  it  with  all  powers  at  their  disposal.    Their  efforts  are  doomed  to  fall. 

The  past  year  has  clearly  demonstrated  it.  The  mighiest  of  machines  ever 
created  by  the  contemporary  society  is  destroyed  and  lies  prostrated  in  the  dust. 
Its  pillars  in  all  countries  are  decaying  and  crumble  down.  And  the  hour  is 
near  when  this  structure,  degenerated  and  withered,  will  finally  fall  apart  and 
be  transformed  into  dust. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  23,  1918,  "1"  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

BETWEEN  TWO  FIRES. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  Bolshevist  "menace"  is  an  undertaking  incom- 
parable harder  than  a  victory  over  German  armies.  Besides,  the  fact  that  here 
in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  fight  the  whole  people  who  is  struggling  for  the 
realization  of  the  greatest  principles,  which  have  ever  enthused  the  mankind, 
one  comes  across  something  indefinite  yet,  but  which  might  at  any  moment 
become  intelligible,  it  is  resistance  everywhere  wherever  lives  and  suffers  the 
worker.  The  Bolshevist  ideas  are  trickling  through  into  all  countries,  despite 
all  prohibitions  and  barriers.  And  these  ideas  awaken  and  arouse  the  toiling 
masses,  bringing  resolution  into  their  hearts  to  help  the  struggling  proletarians 
of  Russia  and  Germany  and  at  the  same  time  to  attain  their  own  emancipation. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Jan.  11,  1919.] 
FROM  PROGRAMME  OF  COMMUNIST  PARTY    (BOLSHEVIKI). 

A  war  breaks  out.  People  are  perishing  by  the  million.  Oceans  of  blood  are 
being  shed.    It  is  necessary  an  explanation  for  this  phenomenon.    Those  who 
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do  not  believe  in  God,  know  the  reason  why.  They  see,  that  the  war  was  started 
by  czars  and  presidents,  by  the  large  bourgeoisie  and  land  owners.  They  see  that 
it  is  not  conducted  for  plundering  and  dirty  aims.  Therefore  they  say  to  the 
workers  of  all  countries :  *'  To  arms,  against  your  oppressors,  depose  capitalism 
from  its  thrones.'' 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  20,  1919,  p.  2,  c.  1-7.1 
FROM    PBOGRAMME   OF   THE    COMMUNISl    PABTY.       ( B0L8HEVIKI. ) 

The  party  of  the  proletariat  so  decided  the  question  concerning  proletarians  of 
different  nations  living  within  the  borders  of  the  country.  A  greater  problem 
than  this  is  before  our  party  and  that  is  its  international  problem.  Here  the 
way  is  clear.'  This  way  is  universal  support  to  the  international  revolution, 
support  to  revolutionary  propaganda,  strikes  and  uprising  in  imperialistic  coun- 
tries, support  to  the  sedition  and  insurrection  in  the  colonies  of  those  countries. 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Republic  is  an  exceptional  one.  It  is  the  only  pro- 
letarian State  organization  in  the  world  among  predatory  organizations  of  the 
buorgeoisie.  Therefore  only  it  has  a  right  for  protection.  It  must  be  looked  at 
as  an  instrument  of  the  world's  proletariat  struggle  against  the  world's  bour- 
geoisie. The  slogan  of  this  struggle  is  clear.  The  international  slogan  of  this 
struggle  is — "  the  international  Soviet  Republic." 

The  overthrow  of  imperialistic  governments  through  an  armed  uprising  and 
the  organization  of  an  international  republic  of  Soviets  is  the  way  leading  to- 
ward the  International  dictatorship  of  the  working  class. 

[Novy  Mir.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  13,  1918.1 
INTERNATIONAL  IS  DEAD — LONG   LIVE  THE   INTERNATIONAL! 

•  •  ♦  What  an  awakening  will  it  be  for  the  bourgeoisie  when  the  time 
comes  when  the  International  throws  all  its  weight  and  power  into  the  balance 
to  realize  the  program  of  the  working  class. 

Editorial  Note.  •  •  •  the  newspaper  is  right  when  it  says  that  the 
socialist  International,  as  such,  is  immortal.  Because  it  is  the  bearer  of  the 
immortal  socialist  idea  of  international  solidarity  of  the  working  class,  the 
personification  of  the  great  watch  word :  "  Proletarians  of  all  countries  unite !  ** 
And  in  place  of  the  old,  left  the  stage  Internationals,  comes  now  a  new,  really 
revolutionary,  real  Red-Third  International ! 

Populaire,  the  organ  of  the  French  socialist  "  Center  •»•••"  Long  live 
the  Soviet  Republic !  " 

Populaire,  of  October  15,  •  •  ♦  Those  men  are  wrong,  who  still  believe 
that  a  political  change  can  take  place  in  the  world  without  being  accompanied 
by  a  social  upheaval. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1918,  Issue.] 

Liebknecht  tries  to  become  a  competitor  of  Lenine    *     •     ♦    The  only  war 

he  is  interested  in  is  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  against  the  bourgeoisie. 

*  ♦     •     •    The  army  can  easily  finish  up  with  Liebknecht  and  his  red  followers. 

Should  this  not  be  done  Germany  will  be  occupied  by  Foch  troops  and  that  will 

spell  an  end  to  Bolshevism. 

This  same  cynical  tone  is  being  manifested  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can capitalist  press. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  issue  of  Dec.  14,  1918.] 

Already  last  year  the  leader  of  the  proletarian  democracy  in  Russia — com- 
rade Lenine — ^pointed  out  that  the  great  mission  of  the  Russian  revolution  will 
have  been  realized  only  when  it  assume  an  international  character    •     *     • 

On  the  banner  of  Liebknecht,  like  on  the  banner  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, is  inscribed  the  slogan :  "  Long  live  the  internationalist  socialist  revo- 
lution !  "  Only  under  this  slogan  are  possible  an  actual  victory  and  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  mission  of  the  German  revolution,  as  the.  mighty  factor  of 
international  revolution  *  •  •  only  in  this  case  the  proletariat  of  Russia 
and  of  Germany  might  be  able  to  create  a  united  forceful  revolutionary  front 
against  the  united  front  of  international  imperialists. 
.The  proletarians  of  all  countries  are  on  the  threshold  of  n  great  battle. 
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[Naye  Welt,  issne  of  December  18,  1918.] 
ASIATIC  POLICIES  OF  THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT. 

Socialistic  Russia  on  the  first  day  of  the  October  Revolution  (Bolshevist)  an- 
nounced to  the  oriental  countries  that  it  renounced  all  its  rights  in  their  coud- 
tries  and  territories. 

The  fact  that  in  Russia  a  socialistic  government  could  maintain  itself  f6r 
eight  months  convinced  them  that  they  too  must  introduce  a  similar  social  sys- 
tem. It  then  alludes  to  the  revolution-labor  rising — ^In  Tokio,  which  it  says 
was  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution  and  Sovist  government 
and  it  calls  on  Japan  to  rise  in  i-evolution  and  to  defeat  the  capitalistic  classes, 
etc.  and  it  claims  that  the  Lienine  Trotsky  regime  is  in  communication  with  the 
laboring  classes  in  Japan  and  that  it  Is  at  work  fomenting  this  revolution. 

Socialist  Russia  on  the  first  day  of  the  Oct.  revolution  announced  to  the  ori- 
ental countries  that  it  renounces  all  its  rights  in  their  countries  and  territories. 

The  Soviet  Government  recalled  the  Russian  soldiers  of  Persia,  renounced  the 
czar's  booty  in  Mongolia  and  told  China  that  the  East  Siberian  which  cost  so 
much  the  Chinese  and  Russian  people  would  be  common  property. 

In  China  the  party  which  made  the  revolution  Russliln  was  called  the  party  of 
most  radical  rumanlsm,  in  Persia,  which  is  so  torn  asunder  that  she  has  no 
strength  to  fight  for  independence  a  movement  arose  which  sees  the  only  deliv- 
erance from  t\\o  foreign  yoke  in  the  creation  of  democratic  Institutions  similar 
to  the  Soviets.     In  Southern  China  an  open  revolution  is  on. 

Great  is  also  the  influence  which  the  revolution  in  Russia  had  on  the  capital- 
ist system  in  the  oriental  countries. 

Already  In  Feb.  the  labor  masses  rose  in  Toklo.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  strong  opposition 
exists  there  toward  intervention  plans  of  the  government." 

A  revolution  •  •  •  often  maims  the  good,  often  brings  to  the  top  the  bad. 
This  is  incidental,  but  this  does  not  hinder  the  general  course  of  the  stream 
or  tLe  deafening  roar  of  the  stream,  and  that  roar  is  always  about  great  things. 

I  do  not  know,  he  continues,  what  is  better,  the  red  rooster  (villages  aflame, 
arbitrary  courts)  of  the  police  or  the  oppressive  disharmony. 

I  speak  to  the  intelllgenzle  and  not  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  latter  never  dreama 
of  any  music  except  the  piano.  The  Bourgeoise  has  a  definite  foundation  under 
his  feet  as  the  hog  bus  his  mud. 

But  conies  the  revolution  in  its  present  stage  and  says  that  the  time  of 
privileges  of  all  kinds  is  past. 

fNovy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Nov.  8,  19181. 

A  revolution  is  not  merely  a  palace  revolution,  a  plot  of  single  individuals^ 
knows  no  nationalistic  bounds.  Revolutionism  is  not  a  distinguishing  specific 
feature  of  this  or  that  people.  A  revolution,  if  she  Is  made  by  masses — is 
international  in  character,  in  her  substance. 

The  Russian  revolution  has  not  limited  herself  with  national  bounds  or 
geographical  confines.  Her  sparks  fiew  over  to  other  countries.  Aqdi  there, 
enough  combustible  material  was  found,  to  change  them  into  a  bright  fire.  Bul- 
garia, Austro-Hungary  and  Germany  have  followed  Russia.    Who  is  next  nowt 

[Novy  Mir.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Nov,  11,  1918.] 

AND  THIS  COINCIDENCE  IS  DEEPLY  SYMBOLICAL. 

It  looks  as  though  it  reveals  the  true — International — character  of  the  prole^ 
tarlan  uprising  in  Russia,  it  emphasizes  that  that  was  not  a  specific  Russian 
national  revolution,  but  merely  one  of  the  links  in  .the  irorUI  socialist  revolution 
In  Uie  period  of  which  we  have  Just  entered. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Nov.  9,  1918.] 

We,  revolutionary  socialists,  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  over  that  the  polaoD 
of  Italian  social  patriotism  may  penetrate  into  the  American  Socialist  move- 
ment. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Nov.  6.  1918.] 

Imperialista  of  all  countries  and  i)eoples  are  hastily  concluding  peace  in  order 
to  begin  a  new  struggle;  this  time  already  a  struggle  with  combined  fbrces 
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against  the  rising  proletariat.  "  War  against  Bolshevism  " — such  is  the  watch-^ 
word  put  forth  by  the  defenders  of  the  contemporary  capitalist  society.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  this  war  about  the  raoblliMifttoD  and 
unification  of  forces  for  the  campaign  will  be  one  of  the  chief  problems  which, 
will  be  discussed  by  the  diplomats  and  statesmen  and  generals  at  the  coming- 
"peace  conference." 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.— iMue  of  Dec.  18,  1918.) 

A  shiver  runs  through  the  body  at  the  ver^'  thought  of  the  awakening  of  the 
tortured  and  befooled  proletariat,  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  people's  Judg^ 
ment. 

At  this  hour  of  a  possible  world  revolution  they  are  busy  with  petty  bar- 
gaining attempting  to  get  a  few  ministerial  seats,  and  because  of  it  they  stand 
ready  to  save  the  situation  for  the  imperialistic  bourgeoisie. 

Our  tsLsk  consists  precisely  in  that  we  must  destroy  this  agreement  at  the 
expense  of  the  proletariat  and  the  future  of  socialism. 

Forward  with  the  banner  of  socialism  and  long  live  the  revolution  of  the- 
International  proletariat ! 

Now  the  hour  has  come  to  act.  Now  the  English  and  French  workmen  might 
follow  the  signal  given  by  the  German  workers.  This  signal  must  be  given. 
Forward,  German  workers,  soldiers,  male  and  female!  Forward  to  the  battle 
for  freedom,  for  an  immediate  peace  and  socialism !  Forward  towards  brother- 
hood of  all  peoples  under  the  banner  of  free  labor!  Down  with  class  rule  of 
the  bourgeoisie!  Whole  power  to  the  proletariat!  Long  live  the  German  re 
public!     Long  live  the  international  revolution  of  the  proletariat! 

[Novy  Mir.  New  Yorlc.  N.  Y.— Dec.  10,  1918.] 

Bolshevism  penetrates  into  all  parts  of  the  former  German  Ehnpire.  The 
€k>logne  Gftsette  reports  that  the  Spartacus  party  manifests  great  activity. 
Its  agitators  are  active  in  each  factory  and  in  each  plant.  Their  class  propa- 
ganda spreads  over  larger  and  larger  parts  of  the  population.  New  and  new 
spheres  are  being  drawn  in  it.  In  Munich,  the  Bavarian  capitol,  the  Bolshevikl 
forced  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Auer — to  resign.  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  had  already  come  under  the  Bolshevist  control.  The  Influence  of  Bol- 
shevism is  being  strongly  felt  in  the  Rheinlsh  provinces.  In  Maintz  the  Bol- 
shevikl have  already  established  their  own  daily  newspapers.  Even  the 
capitalist  press  is  forced  to  acknowledge  these  facts.  Small  wonder  that  the 
imperialists  begin  seriously  to  contemplate  in  adopting  resolute  dictatorial 
measures  to  fight  the  influence  and  activity  of  the  revolutionary  socialists. 
The  German  bourgeoisie  and  the  German  social  patriots  in  this  respect  will 
undoubtedly  act  in  harmony  with  the  international  imperialism. 

[Workman  and  Peasant,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  December  13,  1918.] 

Red  Fiag. 

The  larger  part  of  Europe  today  is  under  the  Red  Flag. 

The  larger  part  of  Europe  is  endeavoring  today  to  bury  forever  the  in- 
justice and  extortions  of  a  bloody  and  full  of  tears  w^orld,  and  to  establish  a 
new  world  full  of  light,  Justice  and  all  good.  In  the  larger  part  of  Eurofte 
the  thrones  already  crumbled.  Kaisers  and  extortionists  were  thrown  out. 

It  became  very  fearful  to  all  sorts  of  American  owls. 

In  their  fear  and  foolishness  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  things 
happened  in  Europe  because  they  are  making  attempts  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
red  flag.  It  Is  forbidden  in  New  York,  forbidden  in  Chicago,  and  expects  to  be 
forbidden  throughout  America.    And  what  do  they  attain  by  that? 

Suppose  the  red  flag  does  not  appear  on  the  streets  and  at  the  meeting?  Does 
that  disappear,  what  does  the  red  flag  mean?  On  the  contrary,  It  spreads  out 
more  and  more.  In  the  workmen's  hearts,  more  and  more  commencing  to. 
palpitate,  although  is  not  seen,  is  more  dangerous  than-  the  red  flag.  If  it  will 
remain  locked  up  In  the  hearts  of  the  workman  by  all  kinds  of  mayors,  precepts. 
The  more  powerful  explosion  will  occur  some  day. 

Mayors  and  aldermen  forbidding  the  use  of  the  red  flag  are  playing  with  fire. 

[Workman  and  Peasant,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Issue  of  December  13,  1918.] 

Well,  then,  overthrow  these  robbers  and  enslavers  of  your  countries.  Now, 
when  the  war  and  disorder  are  shaking  the  dreams  of  the  old  world,  when  the 
entire  world  is  aflame  with  dissatisfaction  against  Imperlalist-acquisitioners,, 
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when  every  spark  of  confusion  turns  into  a  powerful  flame  of  revolution,  when 
even  the  Indian  Mahometans,  exiled  and  tortured  by  the  yoke  of  foreign  lands, 
are  arising  against  their  enslavers — we  must  not  be  quiet.  Lose  no  time  and 
overthrow  these  acquisitioners  of  your  lands !  etc. 

America  is  facing  a  terrible  economic  crisis  accompanied  by  a  no  less  terrible 
fellow  traveler-idleness. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  crisis,  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  recon- 
struct the  entire  public  order  of  things.  And  thus  the  rich  classes  are  worried 
more  and  more:  what  if  the  approaching  crisis  will  create  a  sail  for  the  Red 
Disease  of  Europe? 

[L'Ayanti,  Chicago,  111.     Issue  of  Dec.  15,  1918.] 

The  red  flag  is  flying  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  Europe  while  others  are 
getting  ready  to  follow,  and  their  cathedrals,  their  bastiles  of  capitalism  day 
after  day  are  falling  down  In  front  of  the  unresistable  advance  of  the  red  arms. 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  articles  of  the  Imperial  Socialist  "American,"  and  the  entire 
world  is  threatened  with  Bolshevism. 

The- Bolshevik  group  "  Spartaco  "  headed  by  Carl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg in  their  official  organ  "  Die  Rote  Falene  "  (The  Red  Flag)  sends  an  ap- 
peal to  all  workers  of  the  world  inviting  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  capitalistic 
oppression  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  genei'al  revolution.    It  says : 

"  Dispatches  from  the  Bourgeoise  from  announce  a  Bolshevik  advance  near 
Estonia  and  Filandia.  The  Russ  Bolsheviks  are  in  continuous  communication 
with  German  Bolshevisms,  and  certain  New  York  papers  publish  dispatches  that 
show  a  certain  correspondence  between  Russ  and  Italian  Bolsheviks.  It  is 
also  said  that  Anjelica  Balakanofif  is  sent  to  Italy  by  the  Soviet  with  11  thou- 
sand ruble  to  start  a  revolution  in  Savoia. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Bolsheviks  of  the  Labor  party  In  their  election  program  for  the  coming 
English  election  demand 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  soldiers  from  Russia.  The  reconstltntion  of 
international  socialism,  complete  abolishment  of  the  obligatory  conscription 
and  a  number  of  social  and  political  reforms. 

The  most  barbarous,  the  most  capitalistic,  the  most  autocratic  nation  In  the 
world,  England,  Is  threatened  with  Bolshevism. 

[Yiddish  Leaflet.] 

Appeal  to  All  Wobkers  Men  and  Women  ! 

The  Jewish  Branch  4th  Socialistic  Party,  Bronx,  call  you  to  join  the  Socialist 
Party. 
The  world  burns  with  revolution.    •     *    • 
We  Socialists  must  be  the  first. 
But  for  this  struggle  we  must  have  a  strong,  fast,  large  organization. 

WORKING  MASSES   NOW   IS   THE  TIME! 


«< 


Now  is  the  time  to  join  the  Socialistic  movement,  who  have  joined  together 
with  the  Revolutionary  Proletariat  of  the  world,  In  a  decisive  battle  against 
the  black  crows  of  the  world,  who  endeavor  to  force  new  chains  upon  the  work- 
ing masses  of  all  countries." 

Together  with  our  brethren  of  Europe,  who  have  loudly  proclaimed  the  reali- 
zation of  Socialism,  and  to  build  a  power. 

The  Socialist  movement  in  America,  enters  into  a  period  of  active  battle,  of 
active  propaganda  to  spread  the  theory  of  Socialism. 

Jewish  Branch  4th  Socialist  Party.  We  meet  every  Monday  evening,  647 
Prospect  Avenue,  Bronx. 

[The  Day,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  28,  1919,  p.  2,  col.  5.  6,  7.] 
*' BOLSHEVISM   EXISTS   THBOUGH   THE  MASSES,"    SATS   JEWISH    MINISTEE  OF  LTTAN. 

The  true  power  of  Bolshevism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  became  the  theory  of 
the  masses.    The  non-possessing  masses  received  a  free  hand,  and  they  are 
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using  their  power  over  the  possessing  classes.  When  terror  exists,  it  is  the 
terror  of  the  majority  "non-possessing"  against  the  minority  "possessing," 
or  the  terror  of  the  convinced  Bolsheviki  against  the  unconvinced  anti-Bol- 
shevlki. 

[Leaflet   (Socialist).] 

Maniticsto  ! 

Men  may  Cry  Peace !  Peace !  But  There  Is  NO  Peace.  The  War  is  Actually 
Begun  T    ♦    ♦    ♦    Our  Brethren  Are  Already  in  the  Field ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  a  call  to  the  working  class  of  the  world!  It  comes  to  us  In 
America  from  our  comrades  in  Russia  and  from  our  comrades  everywhere  in 
Europe.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Shall  the  workingmen  of  Amerita  hear  this  agonized  cry  for  freedom  and 
remain  silent  while  the  world  power  of  capitalism  at  this  moment  turns  its 
guns  against  those  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  for  industrial  liberty? 

♦  *  ♦  The  call  to  freedom  today  is  the  call  to  working  class  dominance 
In  government  and  industry! 

Workingmen  of  America !  The  Russian  Revolution  is  your  revolution.  Pit 
it  is  Russian  only  in  name;  it  is  universal  in  substance  ^nd  effect.  ♦  *  • 
Today,  by  the  rapid  spread  of  proletarian  revolt  from  one  end  of  Eurox)e  to 
the  other,  the  world  character  of  this  movement  asserts  itself. 

THE  WAR  HAS  ENDED!  THE  WAB  HAS  BIBGUN  ! 

♦  *  *  It  Is  the  fight  of  international  capitalism  against^  international 
socialism,  the  life  and  death  class  struggle  of  property  and  privilege  against 
the  higher  aspirations  of  the  proletariat. 

♦  ♦  *  The  world  is  witnessing  the  birth  throes  of  a  new  civilization — and 
capitalism  is  girding  Itself  to  battle  against  its  sure  destruction ! 

Be  not  deceived.  Bolshevism  is  the  name  only  of  the  rule  of  the  working 
class.  That  Is  why  it  is  detested  by  our  capitalist  press,  whether  it  triumphs 
in  Russia  or  elsewhere. 

♦  *  *  International  capitalism  is  vitally  interested  in  crushing  the  Bol- 
shevik party  in  Russia,  and  the  party  of  international  socialism  in  all  coun- 
tries, because  it  needs  but  a  spark  of  enlightenment  to  give  to  the  workers  of 
the  world  control  of  their  own  destiny. 

The  war  has  begun!  The  open  warfare  between  international  capitalism 
and  international  socialism! 

Workingmen  of  America !  Use  all  your  power  to  resist  the  use  of  your  sons 
and  brothers  to  throttle  the  new  birth  of  industrial  freedom. 

We  must  not  be  silent  in  this  hour  and  desert  our  comrades  in  Europe  in  the 
International  struggle  of  the  working  class.  The  class-conscious  workers  of 
Amerloi  must  join  with  the  revolutionary  forces  of  Europe  in  the  demand  for 
world  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  We  must  not  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  mastership  of  an  American  Imperialism  which  promises  to  run  a  course  of 
economic  exploitation  surpassing  anything  that  has  ever  gone  before. 

Workingmen  of  America !  Stand  by  our  comrades  In  Europe !  ♦  ♦  ♦  Be 
not  lulled  by  the  siren  song  of  peace — ^when  there  is  no  peace ! 

"  Workingmen  of  the  world  unite !  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains ! 
You  have  the  world  to  gaiij ! " 


[Anarchistic  Leaflet.] 
GO — HEAD. 


ftxTin  ,^K.-u  {--^iV-"' 


The  senile  fossils  ruling  the  United  States  see  red ! 

Smelling  their  destruction,  they  have  decided  to  check  the  storm  by  passing 
the  Deportation  law  affecting  all  foreign  radicals. 

We,  the  American  Anarchists,  do  not  protest,  for  it  is  futile  to  waste  any 
energy  on  feeble  minded  creatures  led  by  His  Majesty  Phonograph  Wilson. 

Do  not  think  that  only  foreigners  are  anarchists,  we  are  a  great  number  right 
here  at  home. 

D^)ortation  will  not  stop  the  storm  from  reaching  these  shores.  The  storm 
is  within  and  very  soon  will  leap  and  crash  and  annihilate  you  in  blood  and 
fire. 

85723—19 71 
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You  have  shown  no  pity  to  us !    We  will  do  likewise. 
And  deport  us !    We  will  dynamite  you ! 
Either  deport  us  or  free  all ! 

The  Amebican  Anabcbqdsto. 

'^pravedlnost,  Chicago,  111.     Issue  of  January  ath.     Reported  January  IS,  1919.] 

"HUBBAH    FOB   THE   BOLSHEVIKI  !" 

This  shout  echoed  in  the  coliseum  yesterday  afternoon  from  the  mouths  of 
more  than  6,000  present  at  every  mention  of  the  Russian  revolution.  It  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Socialists  during  the  major's  campaign. 

Collins  discussed  the  new  Workingmen's  party.  Collins  said:  "Now  they 
have  given  us  a  new  name;  they  call  us  Bolshevikl!"  Immediately  a  great 
shout  was  heard.  His  s];>eech  was  interrupted  for  several  minutes  by  shouts 
for  the  Bolsheviki.  He  foretold  successes  for  the  German  Bolsheviki  and  that 
the  movement  will  spread  into  England,  France,  Italy  and  America. 

Comrade  O'Hara  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  men  and  women,  who 
"possessed  the  heart,  principles,  conviction  and  courage  to  openly  commit  the 
terrible  crime.'*  Comrade  Bloor  explained  Bolshevism  to  those  present  as  an 
inclination  {ind  sympathy  tor  the  Industrial  revolution  in  Russia  and  Germany 
as  well  as  its  efforts  and  actions.  Robin  said  that  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  socialists  is  the  determination  of  the  laboring  class  to  get  control  of  the 
Government  and  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Three  hundred  government 
agents  and  detectives  were  present. 

[Robitnyk,  New  Tork,  N.  Y.     Issue  of  Jan.  24,  1919,  p.  2,  c.  1.1 

"  OUB  HABVE8T." 

And  we  will  get  rid  of  them  today  or  tomorrow.  Only  more  work,  mord 
courage !  Our  fate  is  being  made  here, — Our  own  and  that  of  our  children.  We 
are  not  going  to  struggle  for  "  democracy,"  we  are  struggling  for  bread,  for  a 
warm  comer  in  a  house !  We  struggle  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  fruits  of 
our  labor.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke  which  was  put  upon  us  during  last 
five  centuries.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  that  slavery  of  the  soul  which  was  !m- 
I)osed  upon  us  during  the  last  20  centuries.  We  want  bread,  freedom,  and 
right !  The  present  civilization  does  not  give  them  to  us.  This  civilization  we 
have  to  overthrow,  to  root  it  out.  It  gives  us  nothing  but  hard  work,  sweat, 
cold  and  tears.  On  the  ruins  of  capitalist  civilization  we  will  build  our  civili- 
zation.   It  Win  be  our  harvest. 

[The  Ohio  Socialist,  offlclaT  organ  of  the  Socialist  Parties  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Ne^  Mexico.    Wednesday,  February  5,  1919.] 

BsaoLunoN  on  the  fboposed  iabob  pabty. 

Page  1,  col.  5 : 

*  ♦  *  Revolution  in  the  sense  of  capture  of  the  governmental  power  by 
the  Workers  and  the  use  of  this  power  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  capi- 
talist control  of  industry  and  the  substitution  of  the  workers  control  and  indus- 
trial detnocracy — is  the  only  effective  weapon  in  the  workers'  struggle. 

DEBS  GIVEN  OVATION  AT  Y0UNQ8T0WN. 

Page  1,  cols  3-4: 

Predicts  Labor  Revolution, — ^Margaret  Prevey  of  Akron  preceded  Debs  and 
defined  Bolsheviki  as  Socialists,  and  said  the  capitalists  did*nt  like  it  under  a 
new  name  any  better  than  under  the  old  name.  ♦  ♦  ♦  **  You  are  going  to 
solve  your  future,  your  destiny  In  this  country  either  peacefully  or  by  a  great 
i-evolutlon." 

[Elore  (Socialist),  New  York,  N.  Y.    Issue  of  Feb.  10-11,  1919.    Page  2,  col.  6.] 

CSN80B8R1P  OF  TKE  PBE8S   WILL  REl^AIN. 

And  the  Senate  voted.  Naturally  those  who  had  a  clearer  head  admitted 
that  the  more  they  suppress  the  socialist  and  bolsheviki  Ideals  the  more  they 
spread  and  therefore,  naturally  a  minority  voted  In  favor  of  the  bill  of  Senator 
Borah,  while  the  majority  rejected  It.  So  the  postal  censorship  will  remain 
and  they  will  continue  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  radical  and  socialist 
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papers.  Poor  Senate.  They  want  to  hinder  the  avalanche  which  is  on  its  way, 
with  a  particle  of  dust.  The  Avalanche  will  sweep  away  the  obstacles  and 
will  sweep  away  the  Senate  out  of  its  road. 

[Elore,  New  York,  N.  Y..  January  24-26,  1919,  "3"  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

THE    BEGOGNinON    OF    THE    SOVIETS. 

And  when  there  is  a  question  of  reco^izing  the  Russian  Soviets,  we  believe 
that  shortly  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  will  be  recognized  by  a  much  higher 
forum :  by  the  revolutionary  workers  of  the  world. 

[Elore,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issues  of  January  28-29,  1919,  "2"  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

ATTEMPT  AGAINST  THE  WOBKEBS. 

The  hour  of  deeds  arrived.  The  International  socialists  must  leave  their 
reserved  attitude  and  ;nuf«t  step  out  upon  the  field  of  action,  the  opportunity 
for  action  is  here.  The  International  Communist  Congress  of  Moscow  will  call 
together  the  Internationale  and  will  decide  when  the  new  revolutionary  con- 
gress shall  be  called.  This  congi-ess  has  accepted  the  program  of  the  Soviet 
government  and  the  Spartacus  group,  consequently  it  does  not  hedge  around. 
This  program  proclaims  clearly  and  decidedly  the  pure  and  unadulterate<l 
class  struggle  and  demands  thnt  private  \>K»nlth  be  exapproprlated  Immediately. 

The  workers  of  tJie  world  stand  at  the  cross-roads.  The  question  is  whether 
they  wish  that  the  economical  edifice  of  the  crumbling  society  be  patched  up 
furthermore,  or,  whether  they  wish  to  erect  an  entirely  new  building  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old? 

The  foundations  of  tlie  building  are  tumbling  down,  it  is  impossible  to  patch 
them  up.  Therefore,  the  world's  workers  may  choose  only  one  way,  and  that 
is,  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  present  social  structure  and  erection  of  a  new 
edifice,  and  for  this  only  the  Internationals  planned  by  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment may  give  an  opportunity,  and  not  the  Berne  "  Socialist "  conference. 

The  Socialist  Party  and  Its  members  have  only  one  (""^ty,  and  this  is,  to 
oppose  most  decidedly  all  movements  which  purpose  to  weaken  the  Bolshevik 
Internationale. 

[Elore,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  7-8,  1919,  p.  8,  col.   1.] 

LET  US   ANSWEB. 

We  live  In  historical  times.  Socialism  is  approaching  its  final  goal  with 
gigantic  steps.  All  Europe  was  scorched  by  the  flames  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion. The  worn  out  pillars  of  the  old  world  have  collapsed  and  are  being  re- 
placed by  the  people  with  new  and  stronger  ones.  Every  power  has  proved 
to  be  weak  In  face  of  the  conquering  tide  of  socialism.  The  class  conscious 
socialist  workers  gave  the  power  to  start  the  revolutions  because  they  have  a 
certain  aim  they  have  an  organized  army  in  every  country. 

[Blore,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  February  7-B,  1919.    No.  1  Editorial.] 

WOBN   OUT   IDEALS. 

Tills  game  with  mottoes  shows  that  the  American  workers  class  arrived  to 
the  stage  where  they  have  to  choose  for  themselves  their  own  purposes  and 
ideals  which  they  wish  to  obtain.  The  old  ideas  are  worn  out  and  new  ideas 
knock  at  the  door.  We  must  receive  them,  because  Irresistibly  they  will  break 
in  the  strongest  door.  Vainly  hasten  forward  the  old  ideas  from  the  winter  of 
age,  the  emlrltous  fighters  of  capitalism,  it  is  impossible  to  fight  with  the 
young  Hercules'  who  have  no  respect  for  anything,  and  upon  whose  shoulders, 
the  future  world  of  work  rests.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  the  fiarlng  idea  can- 
not be  extirpated,  it  might  be  suppreased  for  a  while,  its  disciples  might  be 
persecuted,  but  they  cannot  be  killed  finally!  . 

[Arbelter-Zeitung,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  18,  1919,  p.  1,  c.  2,  3.] 

BOLSHEVISM — A  WOBLD  POWEB. 

Every  fool  feels  at  liberty  Just  now  to  deride  the  Russian  Soviet  government 
and  among  these  fools  are  statesmen  and  prominent  politicians  who  know  as 
much  about  Bolshiwlsm  as  a  rhinoceros  knows  about  playing  the  clarinet.     .     .     . 
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Bolsheewlsm  Is  to  blame,  they  tell  us!  But  the  Bolshlwlc  movement  in 
Russin  is  nothing  else  than  the  movement  of  the  Russian  laboring  class. 
Russia  for  the  Russians — the  Russian  laborers!  The  discovery  of  Russia  by 
the  Russian  laboring  class !  Russia's  resurrection  under  the  rule  of  the  labor- 
ing class!  And  what  is  true  here  of  Russia  may  be  applied  to  every  other 
nation,   the  whole  world   'round! 

[Strahdneeks,  Boston,  Mass.,  lasne  of  Dec.  81,  1918.    No.  9  of  Trans.] 

THE  RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION. 

So  far,  the  elementary  internal  strength  of  the  Russian  Revolution  has 
successfully  repulsed  every  onslaught  of  the  reaction.  Over  a  year  the  darkest 
powers  of  the  world  have  been  thrust  against  the  revolution.  Might,  false- 
hood and  horrid  lies  have  been  used  against  it  but  the  revolution  is  still  alive. 

The  Ozecho-Slovaks  are  beaten  to  a  standstill,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Czarist  general  counter-revolutionary  movements  have  been  checked  every- 
where. The  revolution  is  growing  strong  military,  financially  and  moral^. 
The  revolutionary  proletariat  of  Germany  will  respond.  So  will  the  proletariat 
of  other  countries. 

Not  fearing  the  all  mighty  world  imperialism  threatening  and  damnation, 
the  Russian  proletariat  marches  on  fearless  and  cautious  that  the  future 
belongs  to  the  working  class. 

[Arbetaren,  New  York  City,  Swedish  Socialist  organ.     Issue  November  21,  1918.] 

The  right  to  live  is  decided  by  the  right  to  the  means  of  production  and 
with  this  at  their  disposition  the  capitalist  class  makes  every  reform  into  a 
"scraj?  of  paper,"  without  value  to  the  working  classes. 

Evolution  is  ready  for  the  next  step;  let  us  be  prepared  for  the  revolution. 

[New  York  Call,  Socialist  dally.  New  York  City,  Dec.  1,  1918.] 

The  soldiers  coming  back  from  Europe  have  the  spirit  of  Bolshevism.  In- 
fluenza was  brought  to  America  in  ships,  and  the  same  ships  will  carry  back 
the  soldiers,  who  will  carry  a  more  dangerous  disease  to  the  capitalists  of 
America. 

[Blore,  Hungarian  daily.  New  York  City.     Issue  of  Nov.  22,  1918.] 

Do  not  misconstrue  my  words.  We  do  not  use  the  statement  "democracy 
is  spreading"  as  a  mockery.  The  European  events,  the  Russian,  Austrian, 
German,  Bulgarian  workers*  revolutionary  movements  have  proved  that  abroad 
they  clearly  know  what  democracy  means,  that  abroad  the  workers  really 
spread  democracy  with  all  means  in  their  power.  The  triumph  of  democracy 
means  the  cessation  of  the  class  rule  and  the  social  system  of  today.  This  Is 
not  feared  anywhere  as  much  as  it  is  dreaded  here  in  America,  and  justly  so. 

Because  the  social  order  and  the  ruling  class  was  nowhere  with  such  great 
results  and  profit  than  in  America.  In  Europe,  it  seems  that  the  events  of 
the  war  brought  ruin  to  capitalism  and  there  it  is  Impossible  any  more  to  up- 
hold the  triumph  of  the  workers.  But  here  in  America,  where  the  war  has 
been  felt  only  lightly,  capitalism  Is  in  full  power  yet.  American  capitalism 
fears  that  the  spreading  of  democracy  will  cause  its  fall  and  will  comi)el 
America  to  give  up  Its  plans  of  world  conquest  and  economical  exploitation. 
American  capitalism  do  everything  in  their  power  to  throttle  democracy  under 
the  pretext  of  fighting  for  democracy. 

[Blore,  Hungarian  I.  W.  W.  dally.  New  York  City,  issue  of  November  11,  1918.] 

The  war  .  .  .  was  but  the  terrible  coping  of  the  interests  which  serve  the 
privileged  class.  The  socialist  press  has  never  forgotten  to  emphasize  this 
fact.  Today,  when  it  Is  only  a  question  of  hours  when  the  world  war  will  end, 
a  dally  Increasing  number  of  events  proves  with  a  steadily  growing  conviction 
how  true  the  above  statement  is,  and  dally  more  and  more  signs  show  that  the 
preparation  for  our  war  Is  now  going  on. 

Another  bourgeolse  paper  admits  with  a  voice  trembling  of  anxiety  that 
Lenin's  and  Trotzky*s  threat  that  they  will  not  rest  until  their  dogmas  are 
spread  all  over  the  world,  is  becoming  to  be  a  reality.  This  pai»er  acknowledges 
the  fact  that  the  Bolshevik!  spirit  is  master  In  Budapest,  Vienna,  Sofia,  and 
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asks  the  question  whether  it  will  reach  Berlin  also,  and  if  so,  whether  it  will 
stop  there?  We  hold  this  last  question  the  most  important  among  the  present 
day  problems. 

[NanJenoB,  Chicago,  111.,  lilthuanian  daily,  issue  of  Noyember  26,  1918.] 

Aside,  intelligents !  .  .  .  Let's  stir  up,  friends!  We,  extra  Bolsheviki,  ab- 
solutely lose  nothing,  except  the  chains  with  which  (understood  tongues)  con- 
tinuously they  knock  at  our  heads;  learn,  learn  ...  In  a  word,  this^  is  a 
socialist  patriots  play. 

[Bobltnyk,  New  York  City,  Feb.  10,  1919,  p.  2,  cols.  4-6.] 

The  Am,  workers  are  not  backward.  A  strong  left  wing  was  formed  in  the 
Am.  Soc.  Party,  based  upon  international  revolutionary  socialism,  represented 
by  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and  German  Spartacans.  Such  wing  exists  in  the 
"  Soc.  Labor  Party."  There  are  also  many  workers  not  belonging  to  any  party* 
who  are  ready  to  follow  us. 

To  break  off  aU  relations  with  the  dying  corpse  and  organize  all  American 
workers  into  one  Communist  Party,  which  should  include  us  and  the  comrades 
of  the  S.  R.  P.  and  of  the  I.  W.  W.— will  be  the  first  step  forward. 

[The  Labor  Defender.     Vol.  I.  No.  17.     Noyember  15,  1918.    6  cents.] 

The  Wab  Is  Dead  Long  Live  the 
REVOLUTION. 

A  copy  of  No.  20  (October,  1918)  of  the  War  Information 
Series  published  by  the  United  States  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation at  Washington,  D.  C.  (up  to  and  including  Document  No. 
53  on  the  twenty-ffith  of  its  80  pages),  was  ordered  inserted  in  the 
record  and  is  as  follows : 

[War  Information  Series,  No.  20 — October,  1918.     Issiied  by  the  Committee  on  Public 

information,  George  Creel,  Chairman.] 

The  Gebman-Bolshevik  Oonspibacy. 

introduction. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information  publishes  herewith  a  series  of  com- 
munications between  the  German  Imperial  Government  and  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik Government,  and  between  the  Bolsheviks  themselves,  and  also  the  report 
thereon  made  to  George  Creel  by  Edgar  Sisson,  the  committee's  special  repre- 
sentative in  Russia  during  the  winter  of  1917-18.  There  is  also  included,  in 
Part  II,  a  report  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Board  for  Historical 
Service  to  examine  Into  the  genuineness  of  these  documents. 

.  The  documents  show  that  the  present  heads  of  the  Bolshevik  Government — 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  their  associates — are  German  agents. 
.    They  show  that  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  arranged  for  by  the  German 
Great  General  Staff,  and  financed  by  the  German  Imperial  Bank  and  other 
German  financial  institutions. 

They  show  that  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  a  betrayal  of  the  Russian 
people  by  the  German  agents,  Lenin  and  Trotsky;  that  a  German-picked  com- 
mander was  chosen  to  **  defend  "  Petrograd  against  the  Crermans ;  that  German 
officers  have  been  secretly  received  by  the  Bolshevik  Government  as  military 
advisers,  as  spies  upon  the  embassies  of  Russia's  allies,  as  officers  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  as  directors  of  the  Bolshevik  military,  foreign,  and  domestic 
policy.  They  show,  in  short,  that  the  present  Bolshevik  Government  is  not  a 
Russian  government  at  all,  but  a  German  government  acting  solely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Germany  and  betrasdng  the  Russian  people,  as  It  betrays  Russia's  natural 
allies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  alone. 

RUSSIAN   WORKMEN  BETRAYED. 

And  they  show  also  that  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  for  the  same  German  Imperial 
ends,  have  equally  betrayed  the  working  classes  of  Russia  whom  they  pretend 
to  represent. 
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The  documents  are  some  70  iu  number.  Many  are  originals,  annotated  by 
BolHhevik  ofliclals.  The  balance  of  the  others  are  photographs  of  originals, 
showing  annotations.  And  they  corroborate  a  third  set  of  typewritten  circulars 
(see  Appendix  later)  of  which  only  two  originals  are  possessed  in  any  form, 
but  ail  of  which  fit  into  the  whole  pattern  of  German  intrigue  and  German  guilt. 

The  first  document  is  a  photograpli  of  a  report  noade  to  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
by  two  of  their  assistants,  informing  them  that,  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions, there  had  been  removed  from  the  archives  of  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Justice,  the  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  "  allowing  money  to  Com- 
rades Ijcnin,  Trotsky,  *  and  others '  for  the  propaganda  of  peace  in  Russia  *' ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  "  all  the  Ijooks  "  of  a  bank  in  Stockholm  had  been 
**  audited  '*  to  conceal  the  payment  of  money  to  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, by  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank. 

This  report  is  indorsed,  in  Lenin's  initials,  "  V.  U."  [Vladimir  UlianofiC,  his 
real  name],  for  deposit  in  "  the  secret  department"  of  the  Bolshevik  files.  And 
the  authenticity  of  the  report  Is  supported  by  Document  No.  2,  which  is  the 
original  of  a  report  sent  by  a  German  General  Staff  representative  to  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders,  warning  them  that  he  has  just  arrested  an  agent  who  had  in 
his  possession  the  original  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  referred  to  in 
Document  No.  1,  and  pointing  out  that  evidently  "  at  the  proper  time  steps  were 
not  taken  to  destroy  the  above-mentioned  documents." 

PBOTOCOL  SIGNED  BY  L£ADEBS. 

Document  No.  3  is  the  original  protocol  signed  by  several  Bolshevik  leaders 
and  dated  November  2,  1917  (Russian  calendar),  showing  that  "on  Instructions 
of  the  repi*esentatives  of  the  German  General  Staff  in  Petrograd  "  and  **  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,"  of  which  Trotsky  and  Lenin 
were  the  heads,  two  incriminating  German  circulars  had  also  been  "  taken  from 
the  Dt»partment  of  Counter  Ksplonage  of  the  Petrograd  district "  and  given  to 
the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  German  General  Staff  in  Petrograd.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  protocol  the  German  adjutant  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  two 
incriminating  circulars  with  his  cipher  signature. 

These  two  circulars  apparently  had  been  obtained  early  In  the  war  by  some 
Russian  agent  In  Germany  and  transmitted  to  Russia.  The  German  General 
Staff  evidently  wished  to  get  them  back  in  order  to  remove  evidence.  By  the 
order  of  the  German  General  Staff  and  with  the  "  consent "  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  they  are  turned  over  to  the  Germans.  Why?  Because  they  fit  In  with 
other  Informatlbn  of  Germany's  war  plans  and  preparations  before  August. 
1914.  Indeed,  several  weeks  before  the  assassination,  of  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke, which  was  made  the  pretext  for  war. 

And  Lenin  and  Trotsky  surrender  them  in  conformity  with  a  working  agree- 
ment between  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  German  General  Staff,  of  which 
agreement  a  photograph  Is  Included  In  the  series  as  Document  No.  5. 

This  Is  dated  October  25,  1917.  It  Is  from  a  division  of  the  German  General 
Staff.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  People's  Commissars,  of  which 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  the  heads.  It  begins:  "  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment which  took  place  In  Kronstadt,  In  July  of  the  present  year,  between 
officials  of  our  General  Staff  and  leaders  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  army 
and  democracy,  Messre.  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  Raskolnlkov,  and  Dybenko,  the 
Russian  Division  of  our  General  Staff  operating  in  Finland  Is  ordering  to  Petro- 
grad officers  for  the  disposal  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  staff."  Among 
the  officers  name<l  are  Maj.  Luberts  and  Lieut.  Hartwlg,  whose  cipher  signa- 
ture, Henrlch,  Is  given  as  It  appears  on  the  receipt  for  the  two  circulars  accom- 
panying Document  No.  3.  And  an  Indorsement  on  this  letter  (No.  5)  from 
the  German  General  Staff  records  that  the  German  officers  assigned  to  Petro- 
grad had  appeared  "  before  the  military  revolutionary  committee "  and  had 
**  agi*eed  on  conditions  with  regard  to  their  mutual  activities.' 


»» 


MUTUAL  ACTIVITIES  SHOWN. 

What  their  "mutual  activities"  were  to  be  is  sufficiently  Indicated  by  Docu- 
ment No.  7,  which  is  a  photograph  of  a  letter  signed  in  cipher  by  this  Maj. 
Luberts  and  his  adjutant,  Lieut.  Hartwlg.  They  notl^  the  Bolshevik  leaders, 
on  Januaiy  12,  1918  (Russian  calendar),  that  "by  order  of  the  Grerman  Gen- 
eral Staff "  the  German  Intelligence  Bureau  "  has  reported  the  names  and  the 
characteristic's  of  the  main  candidates  for  reelection "  to  the  Russian  Bol- 
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shevik  *' Central  Executive  Cotnnvittee,**  and  "the  General  Sftalf  orders  us  to 
insist  on  the  election  of  the  following  persons."  They  add  «  list  of  Russian 
leaders  satisfactory  to  the  German  General  Staff.  The  (list  Is  headed  by 
Trotsky  and  Lenin.  They  were  elected,  and  the  rest  of  the  present  Bolstevik 
executive  committee  were  chosen  from  the  same  German  list.* 

Document  No.  8  gives  evidence  of  the  quid  pro  quo.  It  is  a  photograph  of  a 
letter  from  the  representative  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  to  the  Bolshevik 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  marked  "  Very  secret "  and  dated  January 
8, 1918.    It  says: 

"  Notification  has  today  been  received  by  me  from  Stockholm;  that  50,000,000 
roubles  of  gold  has  been  transferred  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  People's 
Commissars,"  which  is  the  title  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders.  "This  credit,"  the 
letter  continues,  "has  been  supplied  to  the  Russian  Government  in  order  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  the  Red  Guards  [the  BoltB^vik  revolutionary 
troops]  and  agitators  in  the  country.  l%e  Imperial  Government  considers  4t 
appropriate  to  remind  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  necessity  -of 
increasing  their  propaganda  in  the  country,  as  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the 
south  of  Russia  «nd  Sil)eria  to  the  existing  Government  in  Russia  is  troubling 
the  German  Government." 

> 

WAB  MATEBIA'LS  AT  VUIDFVOSTOK 

Four  days  later  the  same  representative  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  sent 
another  5,000,000  roubles  to  the  same  address  to  provide  for  the  sending  of  a 
Russian  revolutionary  leader  to  Vladivostok,  to  get  possession  of  the  "  Japaoiese 
and  American  war  materials"  at  that  port,  and  if  necessary  to  destroy  them. 
A  photograph  of  his  letter  Is  given  as  Document  No.  9. 

T^ere  were  earlier  payments,  hut  probeibly  none  later  than  theBe,  None  -was 
necessary.  By  this  time  the  loot  of  an  empire  lay  open  to  the  Boiahevik% — ond 
to  the  Germans. 

Most  significant  of  all  are  two  piiotographs  of  further  communlcatiosis  fnom 
the  German  Imperial  Bank,  given  as  Documents  Nos.  10  and  11.  One  is  a  ietter 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  and  the  other 
is  the  "  resolution  of  a  conference  of  repreaentaUves  of  the  German  commevcial 
baoks  "  received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Bolshevik  Central  Elxecutive  Cmn- 
mittee  and  indorsed  by  his  secretary.  Together  they  give  a  complete  synopsis 
of  the  twms  on  which  Germany  intends  to  have  control  of  all  Russian  indus- 
tries. 

For  five  years  from  the  signing  of  peace,  English,  French,  and  American  capi- 
tal in  Russia  is  to  be  "  banished  "  and  "  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  following 
industries:  coal,  metallurgical,  machine  building,  oil,  chemical,  and  pharma- 
ceutical." These  industries  are  to  be  developed  under  the  control  of  a  "  supreme 
advisory  organ  consisting  of  10  Russian  specialists,  10  from  the  German  indus- 
trial organizations  and  the  German  and  Austrian  banks."  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria are  to  "enjoy  the  unlimited  privilege  of  sending  into  Russia  mechanics 
and  Qualified  workmen."  "  Other  foreign  mechanics  and  workmen  ♦  ♦  • 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  at  all "  for  five  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  Germany.  "  Private  ba^nks  in  Russia  arise  only 
with  the  consent "  of  the  Union  of  German  and  Austrian  banks.    And  so  forth. 

CONSPIBACT  IS  INDOBSED 

And  this  conspiracy  between  German  Imperial  capitalism  and  the  pretended 
Russian  Reds  is  Indorsed  by  a  Bolshevik  leader,  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  should  be  "  taken  under  advisement "  and  "  the  ground  prepared  in  the 
Council  of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  in  case  the  Coimcil  of  People's 
Commissars  will  not  accept  these  requests." 

Various  details  of  the  conspiracy  between  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the 
German  General  Staff  are  exposed  in  Documents  Nos.  16  to  29.  Tiiese  are  pho- 
tographs of  letters  which  passed  between  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff,  or  the  German  ofikers  in  Russia.  Document  No.  21  shows 
that  on  November  1,  1917,  when  Russia  was  still  regarded  as  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  America,  the  German  General  Staff  was  having  "  the  honor 
to  request "  the  Bolshevik  leaders  to  inform  it  "  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment "  concerning  "  the  quantity  and  storage  place  of  the  supplies  which  have 
been  received  from  America,  England,  and  France,  and  also  the  units  which  are 
keeping'  guard  over  the  military  stores.' 
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Document  18  shows  the  German  General  Staff  requiring  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
to  send  *'  agitators  to  the  camps  of  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war  in  G^^rmany," 
in  order  that  they  might  procure  spies  to  work  among  the  English  and  French 
troops  and  to  further  "  peace  propaganda."  And  this  is  proposed  by  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  as  being  "  according  to  the  negotiations  between  the  Russian 
and  German  peace  delegations  at  Brest-Litovsk.*' 

In  Document  22  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  Germans  are  arranging  to 
vend  "  agents-agitators,  and  ag^its-destructors  "  out  of  Yladivostok  "  to  .ports 
of  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  British  colonies  in  Bastem  Asia." 

PASSPOBTS  FOB  GERMANS 

In  Document  16  Trotsky  is  providing  fraudulent  passports  for  German  officers 
who  are  going  to  Bngland,  France,  and  An^erica,  as  spies  and  enemy  agents. 
And  Document  17  shows  Trotsky  indorsing  a  similar  proposal :  "  To  be  urgentty 
executed.    L.  T." 

Three  German  submarines  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Pacific  on  the  trans-Siberian 
railway  by  orders  of  the  German  High  Command  in  Document  No.  23.  Lists 
of  Grerman  and  Russian  spies  watching  the  British,  French,  and  American 
embassies  in  Petrograd  are  given  in  Document  No.  25.  And,  finally,  in  Docu- 
ment No.  15  the  Bolshevik  leaders  are  warned  that  information  concerning 
"  the  connection  of  the  German  Government  with  the  Bolshevik  workers  "  has 
leaked  out  and  that  Russian  troops  are  hearing  of  it 

Letters  are  given  to  show  how  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  German  officers 
arranged  for  the  assassination  of  Russian  Nationalist  leaders  (Documents  35, 
39,  and  52),  for  the  destruction  of  the  Polish  legionaries  in  the  Russian  army 
(Documents  40  to  42),  for  the  disorganization  of  the  Roumanian  army  and  the 
deposing  of  the  Roumanian  king  (Document  No.  37),  for  the  substitution  of 
officers  satisfactory  to  Germany  in  command  of  Russian  troops  instead  of 
patriotic  Russian  generals  (Documents  31  and  32),  for  the  suppression  of 
patriotic  agitation  among  the  Russian  soldiers  (Documents  13  and  14),  for  an 
attack  upon  the  Italian  ambassador  in  Petrograd  and  the  theft  of  his  papers 
(Documents  26  and  27),  and  for  the  employment  of  German  soldiers  in  Russian 
uniforms  against  the  Russian  national  armies  in  the  South  (Documeht  35). 

Several  of  the  letters  are  Indorsed  by  Trotsky.  Even  standing  alone,  they 
are  complete  proof  that  the  Bolshevik  leaders  were  ruling  as  German  agents 
in  Russia,  and  obeying  German  orders  to  act  against  all  Germany's  enemies  and 
even  against  Russia  itself. 

ACTED   AS   QJSSaiAN    AOSNTS 

Moreover,  these  Bolshevik  leaders  acted  as  German  agents  by  suppressing 
their  own  socialist  revolution  in  the  Russian  provinces  where  their  doctrines 
interfered  with  German  plans  of  annexation.  Document  46  is  the  original  letter 
from  the  Petrograd  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  German  General  Staff  ad- 
dresfsted  to  the  Bolshevik  Gommissar  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  reads:  "Accord- 
ing to  instructions  of  the  representative  of  our  General  Staff,  I  have  the  honor 
once  more  to  insist  that  you  recall  from  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  and  Oourland 
all  agitators  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Deputies."  And  in  Document  47  the  General  Staff  orders  the 
Bolshevik!  to  cease  the  agitation  in  Esthonia  which  had  "finally  led  to  the 
local  German  landlords  being  declared  outlawed,"  and  to  "take  Immediate 
steps  for  the  restoring  the  rights  of  the  above-mentioned  German  landlords." 

Another  group  of  letters  (Nos.  33  to  36)  shows  how  the  Germans  cheated 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  in  their  dealings  with  the  Ukraine  and  made  a  separate 
German  peace  with  the  anti-Bolshevik  leaders  in  that  Russian  province.  And 
another  group  shows  the  Germans  assisting  both  sides  of  the  civil  war  in 
Finland  (Documents  38,  43,  and  53). 

The  documents,  as  they  follow,  are  given  in  the  main  in  the  report  form  in 
which  they  were  transmitted  by  Mr.  Slsson  to  Mr.  Cieel,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  with  some  later  data  added  and  carefully  indicated.  For  Instance* 
Mr.  Sisson  did  not  learn  until  several  weeks  after  he  had  left  Russia  that  the 
German  order  (which  he  possessed)  naming  the  Russian  who  was  to  "  defend  '* 
Petrograd  had  been  obeyed. 

In  preparing  this  material  for  publication  as  a  pamphlet  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  in  some  mooted  points  the  form  in  which 
the  documents  and  translations  are  presented. 
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Past  I. — ^Thx  Gesman-Bolshevik  Ck>N8PiBACT.     . 

[A  report  by  Edgar  fiisson,  special  representatlTe  Id  Bassla  of  the  Committee  on  Public 

Information  In  the  winter  of  1917-18.] 

Chapteb  I. 

THE  BASIC  CONSPIRACY. 

Three  groups  of  doeumeiits  are  subjected  to  internal  analysis  in  the  material 
that  foUowa  One  group  consists  of  originals,  one  group  consists  of  photographs 
of  documents  believed  still  to  be  in  the  file  rooms  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik,  and 
the  third  (Appendix  I)  of  typewritten  circulars  that  havQ  not  been  traced  to 
their  originals'  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  number.  The  chief  Im- 
portance of  the  third  group  is  that  its  appearance  inspired  the  efforts  that  led 
to  the  uncovering  of  the  other  groups.    And  they  fit  Into  the  fabric  of  the  whole. 

The  first  set  of  these  appendix  circulars  came  into  my  hands  on  February  2, 
in  Petrograd.  An  additional  set  appeared  the  following  day  at  an  office  where 
I  frequently  called.  A  tblrd  appeared  in  another  quarter  a  day  afterwards. 
One  set  was  in  Russian  and  two  in  English.  On  February  5  I  held  all  three 
sets.  A  possible  explanation  for  their  appearance  at  this  time  and  their  intent 
Is  given  in  Appendix  I. 

By  themselves  they  were  plausible  but  not  substantiated.  Having  first  per- 
formed the  obvious  duty  of  analyzing  them  for  surface  values  and  transmitting 
them  and  the  analyses  to  Washington,  I  turned,  therefore,  to  the  task  of  further 
investigations. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  name  those  who  helped,  but  in  three  weeks'  time  the 
judgment  of  facts  became  apparent 

The  text  of  the  documents  discloses  both  the  methods  and  the  effects  of  the 
German  conspiracy  not  alone  against  Russia,  but  the  world.  With  each  docu- 
ment is  the  indication  of  whether  it  is  an  original  or  photograph.  With  each 
document  is  an  interpretative  note. 

DOCUHSNT  No.  1. 
People's  CommlBiary  for  Foreign  AJtaUa. 

•      (Very  Secret) 

Petrograd,  November  16, 1017. 

To  THS  Chaibman  of  the  Council  or  People's  Ck>MMissAB8 : 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  conference  of  People's  Com- 
missars, Comrades  Lenin.  Trotsky,  Podvoisky,  Dybenko,  and  Volodarsky,  the 
following  has  been  executed  by  us : 

1.  In  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  from  the  dossier  re  **  treason  *' 
of  Comrades  Lenin,  Zinovieff,  Koslovsky,  Kollontai  and  others,  has  been  re- 
moved the  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank.  No.  7433,  of  the  second  of  March, 
1917,  for  allowing  money  to  Comrades  Lenin,  Zinovieff,  Kameneff,  Trotsky, 
Sumenson,  Koslovsky  and  others  for  the  propaganda  of  peace  in  Russia. 

2.  There  have  been  audited  all  the  books  of  the  Nia  Bank  at  Stockholm  con- 
taining the  accounts  of  Comrades  Lenin,  Trotsky,  ZinoviefF,  and  others,  which 
were  opened  by  the  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  No.  2754.  These  books 
have  been  delivered  to  Comrade  MUller.  who  was  sent  from  Berlin. 

Authorized  by  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

E.  POLIVANOFF, 

F.  Zalkind. 

Note. — The  Rusitian  Council  of  Peoples  Commissars  teas  dominated  by  the 
president,  Vladimir  Ulianov  {Len4n) ;  the  then  foreign  minister,  Leon  Trotsky, 
now  tear  minister;  and  the  ambassador  to  Germany,  A,  Joffe.  The  marginal 
indorsement  in  writing  is:  "  To  the  secret  department.  B.  U."  This  is  the 
fashion  in  which  Lenin  is  accustomed  to  initial  himself.  The  English  equivalent 
would  be  V.  17.,  for  Vladimir  Ulianov,  8o,  even  if  there  existed  no  further 
record  of  German  Imperial  Bank  order  No.  USS,  here  would  be  the  proof  of  its 
contents,  and  here  is  the  link  connecting  Lenin  directly  with  his  action  and  his 
guilt.    The  content  matter  of  the  circular  exists,  however,  and  herewith  follows: 

Order  of  the  2d  of  March,  1017,  of  the  Imperial  Bank  for  the  representatives  of 
all  German  banks  in  Sweden : 

rTotlce  is  hereby  given  that  requisition  for  money  for  the  purpose  of  peace 
propaganda  in  Russia  will  be  received  through  Finland.    These  requisitions  will 
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emanate  from  the  following:  Lenin,  Zlnovielf,  Kameneff,  Trotsky.  Sumenson, 
Koslovsky,  KoUontai,  Slvers,  and  Merkalln,  accounts  for  whom  have  been  opened 
in  aocopdaiioe  with  our  order  No.  2754  in  the  agencies  of  private  German  busi- 
nesses  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzertand.  All  these  requests  should  bear  one 
of  the  two  following  signatures :  Dirshau  or  Mllkenberg.  With  either  of  these 
.  signatures  the  requests  of  the  above-mentioned  persons  should  be  complied  with 
without  delay. — 7433,  Imperial  Baitk. 

/  have  not  a  copy  of  this  ciruclar  nor  a  photograph  of  it,  but  Document  No, 
2f  next  in  order,  proves  its  authenticity  at  once  curious]^  a/nd  absolutely-  Par- 
ticular interest  attaches  to  this  circular  because  of  Bolsh&iHk  public  detUal  of 
its  existence.  It  teas  one  of  several  German  circulars  publisihed  in  Paris  m^  the 
"  Petit  Parisien  "  last  winter.  The  Petrograd  Bolsheink  papers  prooUMned  it  a 
falsehood,  SMkind,  whose  signature  appears  not  only  here  but  en  ^ke  prateool 
(XkoBumetiU  No.  $-) ,  -was  jm  aasistant^  foreign,  mmister.  He  was  eent  in  February 
on  a  mission  outside  of  Russia,  He  was  in  Christiania  in  April  whe$i  I  was 
there. 

Have  photograph  of  the  letter, 

DOCUMENT  NO.  2, 
6[reat]  OCeneral]  S[taff],  Intelligence  [Nachrichten]  Burean,  Sectlmi  A,  No.  292. 

{Secret) 

February  12, 1918. 
To  THE  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

The  Intelligence  Bureau  has  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  were  found  on 
the  arrested  Capt.  Konshln  two  German  documents  with  notations  and  stamps 
of  the  Petersburg  secret  police  [Okhrana]  which  show  themselves  to  be  the 
original  orders  -of  the  Imperial  Bnok,  No.  7433,  March  2,  1917,  ooiMseruing  tlie 
opening  -of  accounts  for  Messrs.  Lenin,  Sumenson,  Koslovsky,  Trotaky,  and  other 
active  workers  on  the  peace  propaganda,  by  order  No.  2754  of  the  iMi^rial 
Bank. 

These  discoveries  show  that  at  the  proper  time  steps  were  not  taken  to  destroy 
the  above-mentioned  documents. 
For  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

%  R.  Bauer. 

BUKHOLM. 

Adjutant  c 

Note. — Observe  the  ihoughtfulnese  wiih  which  Bauer,  a  careful  man,  set 
down  exactly  iohat  was  in  the  document,  thereby  permitting  the  contents  to  rise 

Mgain  from,  the  ashes  to  which  perhaps  he  comnUtted  the  damaging  paper.  He 
admits  that  the  documents  found  were  truthful  originals.  The  world  toiU  thank 
him  and  Germany  will  not. 

I  have  the  original  letter.  It  bears  marginal  indorsements:  **  Referred  to  the 
Commission  for  Combating  Counter  Revolution,  Demanded  documents,  M, 
Skripnik  ";  and  an  illegible  comment  by  N.  Gorbunoff,  Lenin!' s  other  Government 
secretary.  The  letter  is  directed  to  Lenin,  Did  Skripnik  get  the  documents  t 
I  do  not  knoio. 

The  letter  is  remarkable  otherwise,  for  the  arrested  Capt.  K^sishin  mentioned 
is  a  German  officer,  Lieut.  Otto,  who  appears  elsewhere  as  an  a^ent  in  the  GernioA 
double-crossing  intrigue  in  the  Ukraine.     What  was  behind  the  mystery  of  hie 

Mrrestf    What  was  his  fate? 

Note  (Oct.  1,  191S). — The  order  of  the  second  of  March,  1917,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  note  to  Document  1,  has  had  publicity  since  last  winter,  and  naturally  has 
been'Subject  to  the  attack  of  the  defenders'  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  The  effort 
at  confusion,  however,  is  of  the  straw-man  variety.  If  this  date  were  in  the 
Western  European  calendar,  it  would  precede  the  March  Revolution.  So  the 
defenders  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  hare  argued  against  the  letter  that  it  must  have 
been  written  by  a  Counter-Re rolutionary  Russian  who  forgot  the  IS  days^ 
difference  in  time  between  the  Russian  and  the' European  Calendar.  Curiously, 
the  persons  who  make  this  contention  overlook  the  reverse  of  such  an  arg^tment — 
that  the  order  was  written  by  a  German  who  knew  and  used  the  Russian  caU 
endar.  He  ought  in  common  sense  to  have  used  it,  as  the  letter  was  icritten 
to  state  tchcn  orders  for  money  from  Russians  would  be  honored. 

The  Germans  wh/)  maneuvered  in  Russia  tcere  letter  perfect  in  Russian  form 
(See  Document  5,  "  tvho  use  the  Russian  language  perfectly  and  «:*«  are  oc- 

,quainted  with  Russian  conditions.") 
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But  the  date,  March  2,  may  be  either  Gei^man  or  Ruaainn,  for  any  important 
bearing  it  haa  on  the  docum^^nts.  If  German,  it  was  written  before  the  March 
Revolution,  but  in  preparation  for  getting  into  it  as  soon  as  it  started.  Many 
persons,  both  in  Russia  and  in  Germany,  knew  of  an  impending  effort  at  Revolu- 
tUm,  What  more  natural  on  Berlin*s  part  than  to  desire  to  get  its  "  agents-dis- 
turbers** there?  And  if  they  were  at  that  moment  uHdcly  scattered  over  the 
world,  the  more  reason  to  begin  quickly  to  call  them  in. 

Document  No.  3. 
V.  K.   [Military  Commissariat]  D.     No.  323 — two  Inclosures. 

PROTOCOL 

This  protocal,  drawn  up  by  us  on  the  2d  of  November,  1917,  in  duplicate, 
declares  that  we  have  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars from  the  papers  of  the  Department  of  Counter  Espionage  of  the 
Petrograd  district  and  the  former  Department  of  Police  [Okhrana],  on  instruc- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  the  German  General  Staff  in  Petrograd : 

1.  Circular  of  the  German  General  Staff  No.  421,  dated  June  9,  1914,  con- 
cerning the  immediate  mobilization  of  all  industrial  enterprises  in  Germany,  and 

2.  Circular  No.  93,  dated  November  28,  1914,  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  High 
Sea  Fleet,  concerning  the  sending  into  enemy  countries  of  special  agents  for  the 
destruction  of  war  supplies  and  materials. 

The  above  noted  circulars  were  given  over  under  signed  receipt  into  the  In- 
telligence Bureau  of  the  German  Staff  in  Petrograd. 
Authorized  by  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars. 

F.  Zalkind. 

E.  POLIVANOFF. 

(Illegible,  but  may  be  Mekhanoshln.) 

A.  JOFFK. 

The  Circulars  No.  421  and  No.  93  mentioned  in  this  protocol  and  also  one  copy 
of  this  protocol  were  received  on  the  3d  of  November,  1917,  by  the  Intelligence 
Bureau  of  the  G[reat]  Gleneral]  S[taff]  in  Petersburg. 

Adjutant :  Heinrich. 

Note. — The  circulars  inclosed  are  printed  in  Gennan,  and  are  as  follows: 

Gr[eat]  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M,  No.  — ,  Berlin. 

(Urculab  of  June  9,  1914,  to  District  Commanders  : 

Within  24  hours  of  the  receipt  of  this  circular  you  are  to  inform  all  industrial 
concerns  by  wire  that  the  documents  with  industrial  mobilization  plans  and 
with  registration  forms  be  opened,  such  as  are  referred  to  in  the  circular  of  the 
Commission  of  Count  Waldersee  and  (3aprlvi,  of  June  27,  1887. 

No.  421,  Mobilization  Division. 

G[eneral]  Sftaff]  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  No.  93. 

i'lRcuLAR  OF  November  28,  1914,  to  Marine  Agencies  and  Naval  Societies: 

You  are  ordered  to  mobilize  Immediately  all  destruction  agents  and  observers 
in  those  commercial  and  military  ports  where  munitions  are  being  loaded  on 
ships  going  to  England,  France,  Canada,  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
and  Russia,  where  there  are  storehou.ses  of  such  munitions,  and  where  fighting 
unit.s  are  stationecL  It  is  necessary  to  hire  through  third  parties  who  stand 
in  no  relation  to  the  official  representatives  of  Germany  agents  for  arranging 
explosions  on  ships  Ixmnd  for  enemy  countries,  and  for  arranging  delays,  em- 
broilments, and  difficulties  during  the  loading,  dispatching,  and  unloading  of 
ships.  For  this  purpose  we  are  especially  recommending  to  your  attention 
loaders'  gangs,  among  whom  there  are  many  anarchists  and  escaped  criminals, 
and  that  you  get  In  touch  with  German  and  neutral  shipping  offices  as  a  means 
of  observing  agents  of  enemy  countries  who  are  receiving  and  shipping 
munitions. 

Funds  required  for  the  hiring  and  bribing  of  iiersons  necessary  for  the  desig- 
nated purpose  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal  at  your  request 

Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet. . 

KOENIO. 

Note. — Both  the  circulars  bear  the  penciled  notation  that  "one  copy  has 
been  given  to  the  Oerman  InteUigejwe  Bureau"  at  Petrograd,    The  German 
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intent  here  teas  to  remove  from  the  records  of  the  old  Russian  Qovemment  the 
evidence,  first,  that  Germany  was  heginiUng  in  June,  J914,  its  active  prepara^ 
tions  for  the  war  that  surprised  the  world  in  August,  1914,  and  second,  to  re- 
move  the  evidence  of  its  responsibility  for  incendiarism  and  explosions  in  the 
United  States,  a  country  with  which  Oennany  was  then  at  peace.  The  resuU 
was  to  give  new  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charges.  The  evident  mixture  of 
had  and  good  German  in  these  circulars  seetns  to  me  evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
provide  an  alibi  against  the  almost  ineritable  day  when  the  circulars  would  be 
revealed.  {See  also  pa^e  SO.) 
Have  original  of  protocol  and  have  the  printed  circulars. 

Document  No.  4. 

O.  O.-S.,  Intelligence  Bnreaa,  Section  B,  No.  86. 

January  17,  1918. 

To  THE  COMMISBABIAT  OF  FOBEIGIV  AfFAIBS  .' 

The  Bureau  has  received  exact  Information  that  the  leaders  of  the  sodalist 
party  now  ruling  in  Russia,  through  Messrs.  Fuerstenberg  and  Badek,  are  in 
correspondence  with  Messrs.  Scheidemann  and  Parvus  regarding  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  traces  of  the  business  relations  of  the  party  with  the  Imperial  Qov- 
emment  We  also  know  that  this  correspondence  was  caused  by  the  demand 
of  leading  groups  of  German  socialists,  who  saw  in  the  said  communications  a 
danger  to  the  cause  of  world  socialism.  By  order  of  the  staff,  I  have  the  honor 
to  request  the  submitting  of  this  question  to  special  discussion  in  the  presence 
of  the  representative  of  our  staff  and  Mr.  von  Schoenemann. 

For 'the  head  of  the  department : 

R.  Baukb. 
Adjutant:  [Illegible.] 

Note. — The  world  penalty,  therefore,  was  apparent  to  some  Germans.  Of 
the  personalities  nam^d  in  the  letter,  Scheidemann,  the  leader  of  the  Cterman 
Government-supporting  wing  of  the  Socialist  party  is  the  most  notable.  Once 
before  he  has  been  namsd  in  relation  to  the  **  business  relations  "  of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki  with  the  Imperial  Government,  writing  a  letter  from  Copenhagen 
in  1917,  to  a  "  Mr.  Olberg  "  in  which  he  stated  th4it  150,000  kroners  had  been 
placed  at  Olberg* s  disposal  at  Fuerstenberg* s  office  through  the  Nia  Bank.  {See 
Appendix,  later.)  Now  Fuerstenberg  by  this  time,  January,  in  Petrograd  at 
Smolny,  is  trying  to  help  Scheidemann  in  covering  up  old  trails.  Radek  is  a 
clever  Polish- Austrian  Jew  who  came  from  SuHtzerland  with  Lenin.  He  and 
Trotsky  between  them  staged  the  public  play-acting  at  Brest-IAtovsk.  Von 
Schoenemann  urns  the  accredited  German  representative  to  the  Bolshevik 
foreign  office.  He  is  named  later  in  Docum,ent  No.  5.  Parvus  is  a  handler  of 
German  propaganda  money,  with  headquarters  at  Copenhagen,  and  is  credited 
with  being  the  directing  force  behind  Joffe.  {For  Parvus,  see  "  New  Europe,** 
January  SI,  1918,  pp.  94-95.) 

Have  photograph  of  this'  letter. 

DOCUMENT  NO.    6. 
Or  [eat]  General  Staff,  Central  Diylsion,  Section  M,  No.  (blank),  Berlin. 

October  25,  1917. 

To  THE  Government  of  People's  Ck>MMis8AR8 : 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  which  took  place  in  Kronstadt,  in  July  of 
the  present  year,  between  officials  of  our  General  Staff  and  leaders  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  army  and  democracy,  Messrs.  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Raskolnlkov, 
and  Dybenko,  the  Russian  Division  of  our  General  Staff  operating  in  Finland  is 
ordering  to  Petrograd  officers  for  the  disposal  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the 
staff.  At  the  head  of  the  Petrograd  Bureau  will  be  the  following  officers,  who 
use  the  Russian  language  perfectly  and  who  are  acquainted  with  Russian  con- 
ditions : 

MaJ.  Luberts,  cipher  signature  Agasfer. 
Maj.  von  Boelke,  cipher  signature  Schott 
MaJ.  Ba^ermeister,  cipher  signature  Ber. 
Lieut.  Hartwig,  cipher  signature  Henrich. 
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The  Intelligence  Bureau,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  with  Messrs. 
Lenin,  Trotslcy,  and  Zinovieff,  will  have  the  surveillance  of  the  foreign  em- 
bassies and  military  missions  and  of  the  counter  revolutionary  movement,  and 
also  will  perform  the  espionage  and  counter  espionage  work  on  the  internal 
fronts,  for  which  purpose  agents  will  be  assigned  to  the  various  cities. 

Goincidently,  it  is  announced  that  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  Peo- 
ple's Ck)mmissars  are  assigned  consultants  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  von  Schoenemann,  and  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Mr.  von  Toll. 

Chief  of  the  Russian  Division,  German  General  Staff :  O.  Rausch. 

Adjutant:  U.  Wolff. 

(And  below  on  the  same  letters) 

To  THE  COMMIBSABIAT  OF  FOBEIGN  AFFAIBS  : 

The  officers  indicated  in  this  paper  have  been  before  the  military  revolu- 
tionary committee  and  have  agreed  on  conditions  with  Muravieff,  Bole,  and 
Danishevski  with  regard  to  their  mutual  activities.  They  have  all  come  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee.    The  consultants  will  appear  as  called  for. 

Chairman  Military  Revolutionary  Committee,  Council  of  Workers*  and  Sol- 
diers' Deputies :  A.  Joffb. 

Secretary:  P.  Krushavitch. 

October  27,  191T. 

Note. — Here  is  the  working  compact.  If  Rausch  toa^  then  in  Berlin  he  pre- 
sumahly  came  immediately  afterwards  to  Petrograd.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  letter  toas  toritten  in  Finland  than  Berlin.  In  some  other  letterheads  on 
which  Berlin  is  printed  the  word  is  run  through  with  a  pen.  Stationery  wot 
hard  to  get  in  Petrograd,  Maj,  Luberts  became  the  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Bureau  (Nachrichten  Bureau).  Kronstadt  was  the  midsummer  hea4quarters  of 
Lenin.  Ra^kolnikoff  wUl  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  project  to  sell 
the  Russian  fleet  to  German.  Dybenko  was  the  commissar  of  the  fleet,  the 
naval  minister,  a  driving  man  and  keen  witted.  Zinovieff  is  the  president  of  tJie 
Petrograd  Soviet,  during  the  winter  the  most  powerful  of  the  local  bodies  of  the 
Russian  Soviets.  He  is  Jewish  and  well  educated.  Joffe,  in  the  letter  of  Bolshe- 
vik acceptance  of  the  German  compact,  again  stands  forth  for  what  he  is,  the 
spokesman,  after  Lenin,  in  all  matters  of  supreme  importance  to  Germany. 

Have  photograph  of  joint  letter. 

Document  No.  6. 
Gr[eat]  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  No.  818. 

November  19, 1917. 
To  the  Council  of.People*8  Commissars  : 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  following  persons  have  been  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Russian  Government  as  military  advisers:  MaJ.  Erich,  MaJ.  Bode,  MaJ. 
Sass,  MaJ.  Zimmerman,  Maj.  Anders,  Lieut.  Haase,  Lieut.  Klein,  Lieut.  Breitz. 

These  officers  will  choose  a  cadre  of  the  most  suitable  officers  from  the  list  of 
our  prisoners,  who  will  likewise  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  Government, 
as  was  agreed  at  the  conference  in  Stockholm  when  Lenin,  Zinovieff,  and  others 
were  traveling  through  to  Russia. 

Head  of  the  Russian  Section,  German  General  Staff :  O.  Rausch. 

Adjutant :  U.  Wolff. 

Note. — Maj.  Anders  took  the  Russian  name  Rubakov  and  Maj.  Erich  the 
Russian  nam^  Egorov.  Lenin  and  Zinovieff  passed  through  Germany  and 
Stockholm  together. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  7. 
[G.  G,-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau.  Section  R,  No.  27.] 

( Confidential. ) 

January  12,  1918.  . 

To  THE  Ck)MMI8SAB  OF  FOREIGN  AfFAIKS  ! 

By  the  order  of  the  local  department  of  the  German  General  Staff,  the 
Intelligence  Department  has  reported  the  names  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
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main  candidates  for  the  reflection  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  The 
General  Staff  orders  us  to  insist  on  the  election  of  the  following  persons: 
Trotsky,  Lenin,  Zlnovleflf,  Kameneff,  Joffe,  Sverdlov,  Lunacharsky,  Kollontai^ 
Fabrizlus,  Martov,  Steklov,  Golman,  Frunze,  Lander,  Milk,  Preobrajenskl» 
SoUers,  Studer,  Golberg,  Avanesoy,  Volodarsky,  Raskolnikov,  Stuchka,  Peters, 
and  Neubut  Please  inform  the  president  of  the  council  of  the  (yeneral  Staffs 
wish. 

Head  of  the  Bureau :  Agasfeb. 

Adjutant :  Hekuch. 

Note. — T?ie  indorsements  are:  "  Copy  handed  to  chairman  Council  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers*  Deputies,  No.  956."     "  Deliver  to  Comrade  Zinovieff  and  to  secret 

department,    M.  Ov (f)"    January  12  (Russian  calendar)  fell  in  t^e  week 

of  the  All-Russian  Soviet  convention  in  Petrograd,  the  week  after  the  forcible 
dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  election  came  at  the  end  of 
the  week  and  was  a  perfunctory  re-election  of  practically  the  whole  former 
executive  committee  of  commissars.  Lacking  the  exact  list,  I  nevertheless  can 
state  that  the  ftresent  executive  committee  was  drafted  from  this  group.  The 
name  there  surprising  to  me  is  that  of  Martov,  the  head  of  a  supposedly  sepa- 
rate faction. 

Martov  is  an  able  writer,  was  associated  icith  Trotsky  in  his  Paris  jour- 
nalistic venture,  but  was  supposed  to  have  split  loith  him  in  Russia.  The 
evidence  that  he  is  stiU  agreeable  to  Germany  is  pertinent.  Madame  Kollontau 
the  only  woman  on  this  list,  teas  the  Commissar  of  Public  Welfare.  She  wan 
sent  abroad  for  foreign  propaganda  in  February,  but  did  not  get  beyond 
Scandinavia  and  later  returned  to  Russia.  Kameneff,  who  went  out  of  Russia 
with  Kollontai,  also  sought  to  return,  but  was  arrested  by  the  Finnish  White 
Guards  (not  the  Germans)  on  the  Aland  Islands,  and  his  release  was  thf-, 
subject  of  negotiations.  He  is  Trotsky's  brother-in-law.  Sverdlov  was  temporary 
chairman  of  the  All-Russian  Soviet.    Lunacharsky  is  Commissar  of  Education. 

Steklov  is  editor  of  the  official  paper  "  Tsvestia.**  Volodarsky,  who  has  lived 
in  the  United  States,  was  in  close  confidence  with  Lenin.  He  wa^  killed  in 
Moscow  the  last  week  in  June.  Agasfer,  who  delivered  the  order  in  behalf  of 
Rausch,  is  Maj.  Luberts. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Chapter  II. 

r6lE  of   the  REICfiSBANK. 

The  following  documents  show  in  detail  how  the  German  Government  financed 
the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution  through  the  German  Imperial  Bank. 

They  show  what  rewards  the  German  financial  and  industrial  interests  de- 
manded in  return  for  the  German  support  of  the  Bolsheviki.  And  they  show 
how  the  Bolshevik  leaders  betrayed  their  own  followers  and  abandoned  the 
preaching  of  their  social  revolution  wherever  the  Germans  ordered  that  It 
should  be  abandoned. 

Document  No.  8. 

Imperial  Bank    [Reichsbank],   No.   2. 

(Very  Secret) 

January  8,  1918. 
To  the  People's  Commissar  of  Fobmion  Affaibs  : 

Notification  has  to-day  been  received  by  me  from  Stockholm  that  50,000,000 
roubles  of  gold  has  been  transferred  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  People's  Commissars.  This  credit  has  been  supplied  to  the  Russian 
Government  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  the  Red  Guards  and  agita- 
tors in  the  country.  The  Imperial  Government  considers  it  appropriate  tcy 
remind  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  necessity  of  increasing  their 
propaganda  in  the  country,  as  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  south  of  Russia 
and  Siberia  to  the  existing  Government  in  Russia  is  troubling  the  German  (Gov- 
ernment. It  is  of  great  importance  to  send  experienced  men  everywhere  la 
order  to  set  up  a  uniform  government. 

Representative  of  the  Imperial  Bank : 

G,  VON  SCHANZ. 
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» 

Note. — Members  of  the  Red  Guard  were  paid  from  12  to  16  roubles  a  dap, 
whereas  soldiers  were  paid  ?iardly  that  nwrnber  of  kopecks.  This  letter  shows 
ichere  the  money  came  from.  The  Bolshevik  Cfovemment  tdso  required  factory 
owners  to  pay  regular  wages  to  their  workers^  whOe  the  latter  served  iH  the 
Red  Guard,  The  notation  on  letter  indicates  that  it  was  referred  to  Menshinski, 
the  financial  mwU»tery  whose  expert  councillor  was  the  Genmrn,  wnv  Toll. 
Menshinski  personally  conducted  the  wrecking  of  the  Ruasian^  banks,  a  m^aneuver 
that  deprived  all  opponents  of  Bolshevikism  of  their  financial  means  of  warfare,- 
It  was  a  classic  job  of  destruction,  done  in  the  name  of  recontttruction. 

Have  photograph  of  this  letter. 

Document  No.  9. 

Imperial  Bank,  No.  S»  Berlin. 

{Very  Secret) 

January  12,  1018. 

To  THE  COMMISSAB  OF  FOBEION  AFFAIB6  : 

I  am  instructed  to  convey  the  agreement  of  the  Imperial  Bank  to  the  issue  out 
Of  the  credit  of  the  General  Staff  of  5,000,000  roubles  for  the  dispatch  of  the 
assistant  naval  commissar,  Kudriashoff,  to  the  Far  East. 

On  arrival  at  Vladivostok  he  should  visit  the  retired  officer  of  the  Russian 
Fleet,  Mr.  Panoff,  and  instruct  Buttenhoff  and  Staufacher,  who  are  known  to 
Panoff,  to  come  to  see  him.  Both  the  mentioned  agents  will  bring  with  them 
Messrs.  Edward  Shindler,  William  Keberlein,  and  Paul  Dlese  [or  Deze].  With 
these  persons  it  is  necessary  to  think  out  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  Japanese 
and  American  war  materials  from  Vladivostok  to  the  west.  If  this  Is  not  possi- 
ble then  they  must  Instruct  Diesc?  [or  Deze]  and  his  agents  to  destroy  the  stores. 
Shindler  must  acquaint  Kudriashoff  with  the  Chinese  agents  at  Nlkolsk. 
These  persons  should  receive  the  agreed  amounts  and  should  be  dispatched  to 
China  to  carry  on  an  agitation  against  Japan. 

Representative  of  the  Imperial  Bank: 

G.   VON    SCHANZ. 

Note. — If  this  plan  was  developed  to  a  climax  it  was  not  by  Kudriashoff, 
He  was  killed  on  his  passage  through  Siberia  two  or  three  weeks  later  and  it 
was  reported  that  a  great  sum  of  m^ney  was  taken  from  his  body  by  his  tTwr- 
derers,  who  were  said  to  be  two  Cossacks.  Most  of  the  German  agents  named 
in  this  letter  were  still  active  in  Siberia  in  the  spring,  as  shown  by  Document 
No,  29. 

Have  photograph  of  this  letter. 

Document  No.  10. 
Imperial  Bank,  No.  5. 

January  11,  1^18. 

To  THE  ChAIBMAN  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PEOPLE* S  COMMISSARS  '. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Industrial  and  commercial  organisations  in 
Germany  Interested  In  trade  relations  with  Russia  have  addressed  themselves 
to  me  In  a  letter,  Including  several  guiding  Indications.  Permit  me  to  bring 
them  to  your  attention. 

1.  The  conflict  of  the  Russian  revolution  with  the  Russian  capitalists  abso- 
lutely does  not  interest  German  manufacturing  circles,  iti  so  flar  as  the  ques- 
tion does  not  concern  Industry  as  such.  You  can  destroy  the  Russian  capitalists 
as  far  as  you  please,  but  It  would  by  no  means  be  possible  to  permit  the  de 
struction  of  Russian  enterprises.  Such  a  situation  would  produce  a  constant 
ferment  In  the  country,  supported  by  famine  of  materials  and,  In  consequence 
of  that,  of  products  also.  The  English,  American,  and  French  capitalists  takp 
advantage  of  this  disorder  and  understand  how  to  establish  here  corps  of  their 
commercial  agents.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  German  Industry  In  the 
first  years  after  the  general  peace  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  pur- 
chasing demand  of  the  Russian  market,  having  broad  similar  parallel  tasks 
In  the  Near  East,  in  Persia,  In  China,  and  fn  Africa. 

2.  It  Is  essential,  therefore,  to  conduct  a  canvass  and  gather  statistical 
information  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  Industry,  and,  In  view  of  the 
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absence  of  money  in  Russia,  to  address  in  business  conversations  whichever 
is  desired  of  the  groups  of  Carman  commercial  banka 

3.  Trade  with  Germany  may  be  in  the  first  period  almost  exclusively  ex- 
change for  wheat  and  for  any  remaining  products  to  receive  household  neces- 
sities. Everything  which  exceeds  the  limits  of  such  trade  should  be  paid  for 
in  advance  to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent  of  the  market  value,  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  quarter  in  a  six  months'  period.  In  place  of  such  an 
arrangement,  probably,  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  to  permit,  privately,  the 
taking  of  German  dividend  shares  on  the  Rusedan  financial  market,  or 
solidly  guaranteed  industrial  and  railroad  loans. 

In  view  of  the  indicated  interest  of  German  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  trade  relations  in  Russia,  I  cordially  beg  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  inform 
me  of  the  views  of  the  Government  regarding  the  questions  touched  upon, 
and  to  receive  the  assurances  of  my  sincere  respect 

Representative  of  the  Imperial  Bank  and  Stock  Exchange  in  Berlin: 

G.  VON  ScHAirz. 

Note. — The  engaging  attitude  of  the  Oerman  manufacturers  toward  Rustian 
capitalists  is  the  feature  of  this  letter,  apart  from,  the  cordial  and  evidently 
understanding  expressions  of  the  representative  of  the  Cferman  Imperial  Bank 
to  that  opposed  enemy  of  the  capitalists  of  all  nations,  Lenin,  The  letter  was 
sent  to  the  secret  department  hy  Secretary  Skripnik,  Perhaps  some  day  von 
Schanz  wUl  disclose  Lenin*s  answer. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  11. 
Imperial  Bank,  No.  12878.    [Printed  circular  in  Bussian] 

BESOLUTION 

of  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Oerman  commercial  banks  con- 
vened on  proposal  of  the  Oerman  delegation  at  Petrograd  by  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Bank,  to  discuss  the  resolutions  of  the  Rhine-Westphalian 
Industrial  Syndicate  and  Handelstag, 

Berlin,  December  28, 1917. 

1.  All  loans  are  canceled  the  bonds  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  German, 
Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  holders,  but  payment  must  be  realized  by 
the  Russian  treasury  in  the  course  of  a  12-months'  term  after  the  conclusion 
of  separate  peace. 

2.  The  purchase  is  permitted  of  all  Russian  securities  and  dividend-bearing 
paper  by  the  representatives  of  the  German  banks  at  the  rate  of  the  day  on 
the  open  market. 

3.  After  the  conclusion  of  separate  peace,  on  the  expiration  of  90  days,  there 
are  reestablished  all  the  shares  of  private  railway  companies,  metallurgical  In- 
dustries, oil  companies,  and  chemical  pharmeceutal  works. 

Note. — ^The  rating  of  such  papers  will  be  made  by  the  German  and  Austrian 
stock  exchanges. 

4.  There  are  banished  and  for  five  years  from  date  of  signing  peace  are  not 
to  be  allowed  English,  French,  and  American  capitals  in  the  following  indus- 
tries: Coal,  metallurgical,  machine  building,  oil,  chemical,  and  pharmaceutical. 

5.  In  the  question  of  development  in  Russia  of  coal,  oil,  and  metallurgical 
branches  of  industry  there  is  to  be  established  a  supreme  advisory  organ 
consisting  of  10  Russian  specialists,  10  from  the  (Jerman  industrial  organiza- 
tions and  the  German  and  Austrian  banks. 

6.  The  Ruasian  Government  must  not  interfere  in  the  region  of  questions 
connected  with  the  transfer  to  the  benefit  of  Germany  of  two  mining  districts 
in  Poland — Donibroski  and  Olklshski — ^and  to  Austria  of  the  oil  region  in 
Galicia.  The  transfer  of  the  latter  will  be  only  in  the  form  of  limitations  of 
the  right  of  making  claims,  land  allotments,  and  application  of  capital  for  the 
production  and  refining  of  oil. 

7.  Germany  and  Austria  enjoy  the  unlimited  privilege  of  sending  into  Russia 
mechanics  and  qualified  workmen. 

8.  Other  foreign  mechanics  and  workmen  during  five  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Russia  and  Germany  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
at  allf 
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9.  The  statistical  department  of  producing  and  manufacturing  industries 
with  the  corresponding  Government  organ  must  be  controlled  by  German 
specialists. 

10.  Private  banks  in  Russia  arise  only  with  the  consent  and  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Union  of  German  and  Austrian  Banks,  whereby  the  rating  of  the 
stocks  of  the  banks  on  all  exchanges  of  the  New  and  Old  World  will  be  handled 
by  the  group  of  the  Deutsche  Bank. 

11.  At  the  ports  of  Petrograd,  Archangel,  Odessa,  Vladivostok,  and  Batum 
will  be  established,  under  the  leadership  of  specialists  from  (Germany,  special 
statistical  economic  committees. 

As  regards  the  tariff,  railway  and  shipping  rate  policies  to  regulate  the 
Russo-German-Austrian  trade  relations,  this  part  of  the  economical  treaty  will 
be  discussed  by  the  special  Tariff  Council  of  the  Handelstag. 
Signed: 

Chairman:   von   Gbbnneb. 
Secretary:  Bebenbluet. 

Note. — The  penned  indorsement  on  the  photographed  copy  of  the  resolution  is: 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee:  Commissar  Menshinsky  re- 
guests  that  this  resolution  should  be  taken  under  advisement,  and  to  prepare 
the  ground  in  the  Council  of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  in  case  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  will  not  accept  these  requests.  Secretary  D. 
Khaskin'*  Menshinsky  is  Minister  of  Finance,  All  of  these  terms,  loliolly 
punitive  to  American,  English,  and  French  capital,  could  lurk  in  the  secret 
section  in  the  present  Oerman-Kussian  treaty.  I  do  not  know  the  fate  of  the 
resolution  on  this,  its  early  winter  appearance. 
Save  besides  the  notated  photograph  a  printed  copy  of  this  circular. 

Document  No.  12. 
6[reat]  0[eneral]  S[taff],  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  B,  No.  780. 

Feb.  25,  1918. 
{Secret) 

To  THE  CUAIBMAN  OF  THE  COUNCIL  .OF  PEOPLE'S  COMMISSABS  : 

After  conferring  with  the  People's  Commissar  Trotsky,  I  have  the  honor  to 
ask  you  urgently  to  inform  the  directors  of  the  Counter  Espionage  at  Army 
Headquarters  [Stafka],  Commissars  Feier abend  and  Kalmanovich,  that  they 
should  work  as  formerly  in  complete  independence  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  official  staff  at  Army  Headquarters  and  the  General  Staff  in  Petersburg, 
and  particularly  Gen.  Bonch-Bruevich  and  the  secret  service  of  the  northern 
front,  communicating  only  with  the  People's  Commissar  Lieut.  Krilenko. 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

Adjutant : 

R.  Bauer. 

BUKHOLM. 

Note. — Across  the  letter  is  written:  "  Inform  Mosholov,  N,  O."  {QorbunofPs 
initials).  In  the  margin  is  written:  '* Passed  on  to  the  Commissar  of  War. 
M,  Skripnik.**  The  significance  of  this  letter  is  that  it  is  to  Lenin;  that  the 
two  chief  secretaries  of  himself  and  the  council  passed  it  on  for  action;  and  that 
Trotsky  and  Lenin  on  February  27  were  continuing  to  hamper  the  Russian 
commander  at  a  moment  when  the  Qerm^an  army  was  threatening  Petrograd, 
Mosholov  was  one  of  the  commissars  on  the  staff  of  KHlenko,  the  commissar 
representing  the  Council  of  Commissars  in  the  command  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary forces.  His  achievements  as  a  disorganizer  were  notable.  This  letter 
indicates  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  Germany, 

Have  original  letter'. 

Document  No.  13. 

G[reat]  G[eneral]  S[taff],  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  B,  No.  7S8. 

February  25,  1918. 
{Very  Seci'et) 

To  THE  Chaibman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commi88abs  : 

According  to  reports  of  our  secret  agency   in   the  detachments   operating 
against  the  German  troops  and  against  the  Austrian  Ukrainian  corps,  there  has 

85723—19 72 
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ben  observed  propaganda  for  a  national  rising  and  a  struggle  with  the  Germans 
and  their  allies,  the  Ukrainians.  I  nsk  you  to  inform  me  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Government  to  stop  this  harmful  agitation. 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

R.   Bauer. 

Adjutant :  Henbich. 

Note. — Across  the  top  is  smitten:  ^'Urgent.  To  the  Commissars  of  ^Var  and 
Special  Staff.  M.  Skripnik."  The  laM  sentence  is  underscored,  and  in  the 
margin  appears  a  question  mark,  initialed  "  L.  T."  The  first  is  Lenin's  order 
through  the  secretary^  and  the  second  may  possibly  be  taken  as  Trotsky* s  oppo- 
sitiofb  to  any  action.  The  loss  of  the  Ukraine  by  counter  Oerman  intrigue  teas 
a  sore  point  in  prestige  with  him.  But  his  essential  obedience  to  Germany  was 
not  lessened. 

Have  original  'tetter. 

Document  No.  14. 

6.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,   Section  B,  No.  278/611. 

To  the  Peopus's  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

February  7,  1918. 

According  to  information  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  promise  given  personally  by  you,  Mr.  Commissar^  in  Brest-Li  to  vsk,  not 
to  circulate  socialistic  agitational  literature  among  the  German  troops  is  not 
being  fulfilled.    I  ask  you  to  inform  me  what  steps  will  be  taken  in  this  matter. 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

R.   Bauer. 

Adjutant :  Henrich. 

Note. — Brusque  words  to  the  foreign  minister  of  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Workmen,  Soldiers,  and  SaUors  of-  the  Russian  Republic,  delivered  not  by  an 
equal  in  official  rank,  but  by  the  deputy  of  a  German  major  at  the  head  of  an 
intelligence  department  of  the  German  Government.  Did  Trotsky  resent  or 
deny  the  imputation?  Instead  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  in  the  margin: 
"  I  ask  to  discuss  it.  L.  T."  Thus  he  admits  that  he  did  give  the  promise  at 
Brest'Litovsk.  The  questiofi  raised  concerns  only  the  measure  of  obedience  to 
be  required. 

Have  original  letter. 

Document  No.  15. 

Counter  Espionage  at  Army  Headquartera  [Stavka],  No.  811,  special  section. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars: 

January  29,  1918. 

The  Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters  advises  that  at  the  frone 
is  being  spread  by  unknown  agitators  the  following  counter  revolutionary  lit- 
erature : 

1.  The  text  of  circulars  of  various  German  Government  institutions  with 
proofs  of  the  connection  of  the  German  Government  with  the  Bolshevik  workers 
before  the  passing  of  the  Government  into  their  hands.  These  leaflets  have 
reached  also  the  Grerman  commanders. 

The  Supreme  Commander  has  received  a  demand  from  Gen.  Hoffman  to  stop 
this  dangerous  agitation  by  all  means  possible. 

2.  A  stenographic  report  of  the  conversation  of  Gen.  Hoffman  with  Comrade 
Trotsky,  whereby  it  was  supposedly  proposed  to  the  latter  to  make  peace  on 
conditions  of  considerable  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Empires,  but 
on  the  obligation  of  the  Russian  delegation  to  stop  the  socialization  of  the  life 
of  the  state.  Comrade  Trotsky  supposedly  offered  the  termination  of  war 
without  peace  and  the  demobilization  of  our  army.  When  Gen.  Hoffman  an- 
nounced that  the  Germans  would  continue  the  advance,  Trotsky  supposedly  re- 
plied: "Then  under  the  pressure  of  force  we  shall  be  forced  to  make  peace 
and  fulfill  all  demands." 

This   document   has   created   indignation   among  the   troops.    Against   the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  are  heard  cruel  accusations. 
Commissar:  S.  Kalmanovich. 

Note. — This  letter  is  a  warning  of  the  slow  rising  but  coming  storm  that  will 
sweep  these  boldest  pirates  of  history  from  the  country  they  have  temporarily 
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stolen.  To  get  a  real  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  second,  and  impor- 
tant,  section  of  the  letter,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  until  February  1,  the 
Russian  calendar  was  IS  days  behind  the  Western  European  calendar.  The 
real  date  of  this  letter,  therefore,  is  February  10.  This  is  the  date  Trotsky's 
"No  peace;  no  war**  pronouncement  was  made  at  Brest-Litovsk.  The  news  of 
it  did  not  reach  even  Petrograd  until  the  next  day.  Yet  on  that  day  printed  cir- 
culars  were  being  distributed  at  the  front  staing  tha  Trotsky  had  agreed  to  do 
the  very  thing  he  did  do,  and  giving  an  augury  of  events  that  did  take  place  a 
week  later  when  Germany  did  begin  its  advance  and  when  the  Bolsheviks  did 
fulfill  all  demands.  The  fa^t  is  that  simple  truth  was  being  told.  Nor  is  the 
means  by  which  it  teas  secured  at  all  obscure.  A  few  daring  and  skillful  Rus- 
sians had  found  a  means  to  get  information  from  Brest-Litovsk. 

The  circulars  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  are  of  course  those  already 
familiar  to  Washington  from  February  dispatches. 

Th^  following  native  comment  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  letter:  **  The 
Committee  for  Cof abating  the  Counter  Revolution  states  that  these  circulars 
were  sent  from  the  Don,  and  the  stenographic  report  was  seized  in  transmission 
from  Kieff.    Its  origin  is  undoubtedly  Austrian  of  from  the  Rada. — M.  SkriprUk.** 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Chapteb  III. 

THE  GEBMAN-BOLSHEVIK   PLOT  AGAINST  THE  ALLIES 

The  following  docu^nents,  with  Mr.  Sisson's  interpretative  notes,  expose  the 
German-Bolshevik  plot  against  the  Allie& 

Document  No.  16. 

Counter  Espionage  at  Army  Headquarters,  No.   215. 

January  21,  1918. 

To  THE  Ck)MMISSABIAT  OF  FOBBIGN  AFFAIBS  I 

We  hereby  advise  you  of  the  arrival  in  Mogilev  of  the  following  German 
officers,  who  are  being  ordered  to  England,  Frauce.  and  America : 

Zanwald,  von  Weine,  Pabst,  Mayer,  Gruenwaldt,  and  Baron  Schilling.  They 
have  been  granted  passports,  sent  here  by  Ck)mmis8ar  Trotsky. 

Von  Weine,  with  a  Danish  passport  in  the  name  of  Hansen,  a  merchant  of 
Ck)penhagen,  is  to  proceed  to  England. 

Baron  Schilling  is  ordered  to  the  United  States  of  America  with  a  Norwegian 
passport  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Joseph  Brun. 

Gruenwaldt  has  instructions  to  proceed  to  France  with  a  Russian  passport  in 
the  name  of  the  Lett,  Ivan  Kalnin. 

The  remaining  persons  are  to  make  a  Journey  through  Finland  and  Sweden^ 
supplied  with  papers  from  the  German  staff,  in  order  to  follow  up  the  counter 
revolutionary  work  of  countries  allied  to  us. 

Chief  of  Counter  Espionage: 

Feiebabend. 

Commissar :  Vuznetobff. 

Note. — A  young  German  who  said  he  was  a  deserting  officer  and  that  his  nam^ 
was  Mayer,  sought  the  aid  of  the  Embassy,  the  military  mission,  and  myself  in 
getting  to  America.  He  teas  a  good-looking  young  Prussian,  had  lived  in  New 
York,  spoke  English  with  very  little  accent,  and  claimed  to  have  been  converted 
to  the  President's  views  on  peace  requisites.  He  said  he  had  walked  across 
the  lines  as  a  deserter  because  he  could  stand  no  more  of  German  war,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  talk  and  write  against  Germany.  I  was 
not  receptive.  He  said  he  was  a  lieutenant.  There  is  no  record  at  our  miHtar^ 
control  office  in  Christiania  of  a  passport  to  Dr.  Joseph  Brun. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  17. 

Commissar  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  and  Pogroms,  No.  32.     Petrograd. 

January  5, 1918. 
To  THE  People's  Com  miss  abiat  fob  Fobeiqn  Affaibs  : 

The  plenipotentiary  Commissar  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution,  Com- 
rade Antonoff,  requests  the  commissariat  for  foreign  affairs  to  issue  passports 
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for  going  to  Denmark  to  the  following  comrades,  who  are  going  to  the  allied 
countries  to  conduct  peace  propaganda: 

To  England  are  going:  Comrades  Adolf  Pavlovich  Ribha,  Ilia  Julievich 
Uritski,  Vladislav  Antonovich  Dashkevich. 

To  France :  Rimma  Lvovna  Orlova,  Vladimir  Konstantinovich  Schneur. 

To  America :  Isai  Borisovich  Kahn,  Mark  Vlasievich  Grltsker,  Sofia  Arturovna 
Mack. 

All  the  named  comrades  will  visit  at  Copenhagen  the  premises  of  the  staff, 
where  they  will  receive  neutriQ  passports  for  the  trip  to  the  named  countries. 
At  the  disposal  of  the  dispatched  will  be  placed  the  necessary  means  for  com- 
bating in  the  press  with  the  imperialists  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  Their  confidential  addresses  will  be  transmitted  to  you  later  on  the 
arrival  of  the  named  comrades  at  the  places  of  their  destination. 

Authorized  commissars: 

A.  Shilikski. 

F.  ZUBEBT. 

Note. — Trotsky  indorsed  this  note:  "  To  be  urgently  executed,  L,  T" 
The  plan  of  peace  propaganda  campaign  in  the  allied  countries  is  plainly  out- 
lined. These  Bolshevik-German  agents  will  preach  international  Bolshevism 
and  ^cill  charge  the  countries  at  war  tcith  Oemumy  with  the  very  imperialistic 
offenses  of  which  Germany  is  guilty.  This  also  was  the  method  used  in  Russia 
by  the  Bolshevik-German  press  in  attacking  the  United  States,  England,  and 
France.  In  the  formula  of  the  propaganda,  imperialism  relates  not  only  to 
territory  but  to  business  enterprise.  The  agents  listed  above  likely  sought 
entrance  under  different  names.  They  and  the  centers  from  which  they  work 
should  be  recognized,  however,  by  their  words  and  their  works.  The  commis- 
sars who  sign  are  members  of  the  commission  for  Combating  the  Counter 
Revolution. 
Have  photograph  of  letter. 

• 

Document  No.  18. 
G[reat]  General  Staff,  Central  Division.  Section  M,  No.  951. 

December  20, 1917. 

To  THE  COMMISSASIAT  OF  FOBEIGir  AFFAIBS  : 

According  to  the  negotiations  between  the  Russian  and  Grerman  peace  delega- 
tions at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  Russian  Division  of  the  German  General  Staff  have 
the  honor  to  request  the  hastening  of  the  departure  of  agitators  to  the  camps 
of  Russian  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  for  the  recruiting  of  volunteers  who 
will  be  sent  to  the  English  and  French  troops  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and 
peace  propaganda. 

Simultaneously,  the  staff  requests  the  following  sailors  to  be  sent  to  Ger- 
many: Shishko,  Klrshu,  Matviev,  and  Dratchuk.  They  will  receive  special 
instructions  when  traveling  through  Brest-Litovsk. 

Chief  of  the  Russian  Division,  German  General  Staff : 

O.  Rausch. 
U.  Wolff. 

Adjutant : 

Note. — This  request  was  referred  to  the  Commissariats  on  Military  and  Naval 
Affairs. 

A  marginal  question  asked  by  E.  P.  {probably  Polivanoff):  "[Is}  Dratchuk 
at  Black  Seat"  He  teas  at  Sevastopol  and  may  not  have  been  sent.  The  others 
went,  visited  the  camps  for  war  prisoners  in  Gennany,  and  then  returned  to 
Russia.    Shishko  in  February  was  Commissar  of  the  Naval  College  in  Petrograd, 

Hade  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  19. 
Counter  Espionage  at  Army  Headquarters,   No.  — . 

January  16, 1918. 
To  the  Council  of  People's  Commissabs  : 

I  hereby  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  that 
through  our  front,  on  the  personal  permission  of  the  Supreme  Commander,  have 
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passed  100  German  officers,  250  noD -commissioned  officers,  wlio  proceeded  to 
our  internal  fronts;  part  of  the  German  officers  have  gone  to  the  front  in  the 
Don  region,  part  to  the  front  against  Dutoff,  and  part  to  Eastern  Siberia  and 
the  Trans-Baikal  for  the  surveillance,  and  if  it  shall  be  possible,  to  oppose  the 
Japanese  occupatlonary  detachment  and  the  counter  revolutionary  Trans-Baikal 
Cossack  officers. 

Counter  Espionage  Official : 

P.  Abkhipov^. 

Note. — An  odd  comment  gives  interest  to  this  letter.  It  is  this:  "An  accusation 
or  a  sitty  accusal  for  personal  benefit f  Communicate  [to]  Comrade  Krilenko** 
signed  "  N,  G." 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  20. 

Counter  Espionage  at  Army   Headquarters,   No.   52. 

Jan.  8,  1918. 
To  THE  Council  of  People's  Commissabs  : 

The  Supreme  Commander  Krilenko  has  received  an  offer  from  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  German  army  to  send  to  the  disposal  of  the  German  staff  ten 
reliable  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  The  said  persons  must  arrive  at 
Warsaw,  where  they  will  receive  their  further  instructions.  The  aim  of  the 
trip  is  to  visit  the  camps  of  our  prisoners  of  war  on  the  propaganda  of  peace 
ideas.  The  staff  points  out  the  desirability  of  sending  Dzevaltovsky,  Simashko, 
Saharoff,  and  Volodarsky. 

For  the  Chief  of  the  Counter  Espionage :  S.  Kalmanovich. 

For  the  Commissar :  Alexieff. 

Note. — Dzevaltovsky  teas  an  officer  of  the  Life  Guards  Grenadier  Regiment, 
and  an  agitator  who  aroused  the  soldiers  at  the  time  of  the  ill-fated  June  ad- 
vance. Volodarsky  has  been  referred  to  previously.  He  was  assassinated  in 
late  June  at  Moscow.  Kalmanovich  was  a  Commissar  on  the  staff  of  Krilenko, 
the  talking  man  who  was  assigned  to  disorganize  the  army.  In  actual  army 
rank  Krilenko  was  a  sublieutenant. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  21. 

6r.  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M,  No.  750. 

Berlin,  November  1,  1917. 
To  THE  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

In  accordance  with  an  Inquiry  from  the  German  General  Headquarters  I  have 
the  honor  to  request  you  to  inform  me  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  exact 
quantity  of  ammunition  at  the  following  places:  Petrograd,  Archangel,  Kazan, 
Tifiis. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  state  the  quantity  and  storage  place  of  the  supplies 
which  have  been  received  from  America,  England,  and  France,  and  also  the 
units  which  are  keeping  guard  over  the  military  stores. 

Head  of  Division :  O.  Rausch. 

Adjutant :  U.  Wolff. 

Note. — This  is  a  request  made  upon  a  country  which  America,  England^  and 
France  still  regarded  at  that  date  as  an  ally. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  22. 

G[eneral]   S[taff]  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  No.  79. 

Jan.  10,  1918. 
{Very  Secret) 

To  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

The  Petersburg  representative  of  the  Supreme  Sea  Command  has  received 
by  wireless  from  Kiel  orders  to  propose  to  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  agents  at  Vladivostok — Buttenhof,  Staufacher, 
and  Franz  Walden — several  steamships.  On  these  ships  must  be  loaded  the 
goods  Indicated  by  our  named  agents  and  also  persons  indicated  by  them,  and 
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be  sent  as  directed  to  ports  of  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  British  colonies  in 
Eastern  Asia.  In  case  of  absence  of  free  tonnage  in  Pacific  ports,  It  is  necessary 
to  charter  ships  sallingr  under  a  foreign  flag.  The  object  of  sending  the  ships 
is  to  carry  to  enemy  countries  agents-agitators,  and  agents-destructors.  All  the 
expenses  and  risk  the  Petrograd  agency  of  the  Supreme  Naval  Command  takes 
for  account  of  the  naval  operations  fund. 

Capt.  Lieut  Rudolph  Miller. 

Note. — The  indorsement  of  Lenine'a  secretary  Skripnik  is:  ** Reported"  The 
cetive  Vladivostok  agents  have  been  referred  to  previously.  The  threat  of  the 
<arriral  of  Qennan  agents  through  Pacific  ports  is  apparent. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  23. 

G[eiieral]   S[taff]  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  No.  85. 

Jan.  14, 1918. 
(Very  Secret) 

To  THE  Council  of  People's  Com  miss  abs  : 

According  to  instructions  of  the  German  High  Sea  Command,  transmitted  t»- 
clay  to  me  by  radio  A,  I  apply  to  the  Russian  Government  with  a  proposal  to 
take  measures  to  deliver  to  the  Pacific  by  railway  three  of  our  submarines, 
disassembled.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  negotiations  and  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  Germany  this  transporting  must  be  begun  immedl* 
ately,  whereby  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  transported  vessels  will  remain 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  Government. 

Capt.  Lieut. :  Run.  Mhxer. 

Note. — The  letter  is  indorsed:  " Reported.  Secretary  Skripnik"  The  tranm- 
porting^  according  to  the  categorical  demand,  was  to  begin  immediately  after 
peace  was  signed.  These  are  the  only  two  communications  of  Capt.  Miller 
that  appear. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  24. 

Commissar  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  and  Progroms,  No.  445/68. 

Petrograd,  Jan.  21,  1918. 
To  the  Commissar  of  War,  Skliansky: 

Our  agency  on  the  Furhstatskaya  informs  us  that  two  people  not  seen  before 
have  been  noticed  to  visit  the  American  Embassy  three  times. 

Maj.  Luberts  begs  to  point  out  to  Commissioner  Podvoisky  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  watch  over  the  movements  of  these  two  persons.  I  ask  your  in- 
structions. 

Commissar:  A.  Kozmin. 

Note. — Maj.  Luberts  believed  in  identifying  visitors  to  the  American  Embassy. 
Podvoisky  was  the  Minister  of  War. 
Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No  25. 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau.  Section  R,  No.  168. 

Dec.  17,  1917. 

{Vei'y  Scci'et) 

To  the  Commissar  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission  on  (Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  of 
December  17,  the  Intelligence  Bureau  has  the  honor  to  forward  a  list  of  men 
watching  the  missions  of  the  countries  allied  to  Russia : 

The  British  Embassy  is  watched  by  German  scouts  Luze,  Telman,  Possel, 
Franz,  and  Gezel ;  Russian  agents  Ovisannikov,  Gluschenko,  and  Baliasln. 

The  French  Embassy  is  watched  by  German  scouts  Silvester,  Butz,  Folhagen ; 
Russian  agents  Balashev,  Turin,  Gavrilov,  and  Shilo. 

The  U.  S.  A.  Embassy  is  watched  by  German  scouts  Strom,  Buchholtz,  Fa»- 
nacht,  Todner;  Uussinn  agents  Spltzherg.  Sokolnlzky.  Turasov,  and  Vavilov. 

The  HounianJan  mission  is  watchnl  by  German  scouts  Suttner,  Baider,  Wolf; 
Russian  agents  Kuhl,  Nikitin,  Zolotov,  and  Arkipov. 
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The  Italian  Embassy  is  watched  by  Austrian  scouts  Kuhler,  von  Geze,  Goln, 
and  Burmeister;  Russian  agents  Salov,  Alekseievsky,  and  Kuzmin. 

These  agents  must  fulfill  all  instructions  of  the  Commission  for  Combating  the 
Counter  Revolution,  Sabotage,  Looting,  etc. 

Head  of  Bureau :  Agasfer. 

Adjutant:  B.  Rantz. 

Note. — The  German  Maj.  Luberts  (Agasfer,  see  Document  No.  5),  therefore 
was  the  keeper  of  Ambassadorial  hostages  of  the  allied  countries  in  Russia 
throughout  the  icinter.  The  names  listed  above  were  unidentifiable  in  the  es- 
tablishments of  at  least  the  British  and  the  American  Embassies.  All  may  have 
been  outside  watchers.  The  method  of  outside  surveillance  is  shotcn  in  Docu- 
ment No.  27. 

Have  photograph  of  letter.  . 

Document  No.  26. 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  715. 

(Personal) 

Feb.  23,  1918. 
To  THE  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

According  to  my  personal  conversation  with  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissars,  it  has  been  dec'ided  to  delay  the  departure  of  the  Italian 
Embassy  from  Petersburg  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  search  the  Embassy  bag- 
gage.   Of  this  decision  I  count  it  my  duty  to  inform  you. 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau: 

R.  Bauer. 

Adjutant :  Henrich. 

Note. — Across  the  top  of  letter  is  written  by  2'rotsky,  " Instruct"  and  signed 
with  the  initials,  L.  T.  It  is  here  set  forth  laconically  that  a  German  Officer  of 
the  General  Staff  and  Ijcnin  in  conference  ordered  the  search  of  the  baggage  of 
the  ambassador  of  a  country  friendly  to  Russia  and  at  war  with  Germany ;  and 
that  Trotsky  gave  the  instruction  for  carrying  out  the  order.  A  clerk^s  note  at 
the  bottom  is  additionally  specific:  "  To  be  given  to  BUigonravoff."  The  last 
named  was  the  Commissar  of  Martial  Law  in  Petrograd.  The  Italian  Embassy 
train  too*  delayed  for  more  than  24  hours  when  it  sought  to  depart,  some  days 
later.  Petroff,  assistant  foreign  minister,  told  me  on  March  2  with  a  great 
show  of  indignation^  that  "  The  Italians  had  given  a  diplomatic  passport  to  the 
embassy  cook."  So,  he  said,  it  i(ms  right  to  search  the  train.  If  they  had  better 
luck  than  they  did  when  they  held  up  and  searched  the  Italian  ambassador  in 
his  autofnobile  almost  in  frotht  of  the  Hotel  Europe,  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 
Document  27  tells  of  that  robbery. 

Have  original  letter.  No.  26. 

Document  No.  27. 

'  Commissar  on  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  and  Pogroms,  No.  71. 

Petrograd,  Feb.  24.  1918. 
( Specially  Secret — Personal ) 

To  the  People's  Commissar  on  Foreign  Affairs  : 

Our  agents  investigating  the  Italian  Embassy,  I.  E.  Maerov.  Imenitskl,  and 
ITrov,  followed  up  the  ambassador  and  conducted  a  search  of  him  in  the  street, 
with  a  confiscation.  Documents  regarding  relations  with  German  diplomats 
and  the  special  papers  of  the  ambassador  to  the  allied  ambassadors,  mentioned 
by  you,  were  not  found.  In  order  to  mask  the  attack  several  articles  listed  in 
the  protocol  furnished  by  Comrade  Imenltski  were  taken  from  the  ambassador. 

The  watch  on  tlie  British  and  American  ambassadors  and  the  Serbian  minis- 
ter has  been  intensified.  The  supplementary  observation  point  on  the  British 
Embassy  has  been  established  in  the  Marble  Palace — ^Lieut.  Bekker  and  a 
member  of  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers*  Deputies,  Frunze. 

On  the  French  Embassy,  on  the  French  Quay,  house  No.  8.  Comrade  Peters, 
member  of  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  council  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies,  supplementary. 
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Oli  the  North  American  KmbRSsy  observntlon  has  been  established  at  Furh- 
.statskaya  Street,  house  No.  23,  apartments  Nos.  1  and  4.  In  the  latter  Ck>m- 
rades  (loldberg  and  Si)ltzberj?  are  carryini?  on  the  observation  very  success- 
fully. Telephones  have  been  installed  in  the  above-mentioned  places.  General 
management  of  the  surveillance  has  been  Intrusted  to  Alfred  von  Geigendorf. 

Commissar:  Mitopovich. 

For  Secretary:  R.  Baetski. 

Note. — Most  of  the  names  in  this  letter,  including  the  signatures  at  end,  are 
.unfamiliar.  Peters,  placed  in  charge  of  French  observation,  is  a  Lettish  saUor, 
active  and  able,  a  former  resident  of  England,  The  robbery  of  the  Italian 
ambassador  took  place  late  in  the  evening  on  a  lighted  frequented  central  street 
and  was  fa  day's  sensation.  The  observation  point  on  the  American  Embassy 
was  a  yellow  apartment  house  almost  opposite  the  entrance.  After  I  got  this 
information  I  tested  the  watch  and  always  saw  a  head  or  hand  retreating  from 
a  window.  But  I  doubt  if  the  watchers  profited  much  by  studying  the  visitors 
to  the  embassy. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  28. 

Or.  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M,  No.  389. 

(Confidential) 

February  24,  1918. 
To  TeE  People's  Gommissab  of  FoBSiaN  Aftaibs  : 

According  to  instructions  of  the  Imperial  Government,  I  have  the  honor  to 
ask  you  to  make  in  the  shortest  possible  time  an  investigation  as  to  what  com- 
mercial boats,  auxiliary  cruisers,  and  transports  may  be  sent  into  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  German  Government  Intends  to  form,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  American-Japanese  trade,  a  powerful  commercial  fleet 
flying  the  Russian  flag. 

At  the  same  time  I  call  to  your  attention  the  data  that  in  your  Baltic  fleet 
3'our  sailors  are  selling  from  the  war  ships  the  launches,  small  flttings,  copper, 
and  bronze  parts  of  machines,  etc.  Would  it  not  be  the  proper  time  to  raise 
the  question  of  selling  to  Germany  these  war  vessels  which  are  being  stripped 
and  disarmed? 

Be  so  kind  as  to  conmiunlcate  the  decision  of  the  Government. 

Head  of  the  Russian  Division  of  the  German  General  Staff :  O,  Rausch. 

Adjutant:  U.  Wouf. 

Note. — Opposite  first  paragraph  is  the  notation:  "Ask  Lomof.  MarHn.** 
Latter  was  one  of  Trotsky's  secretaries.  Opposite  paragraph  second,  Markin 
makes  notation,  "Refer  to  Raskolnikoff."  Latter  is  a  commissar  on  this  Naval 
General  Staff,  who  conducted  conferences  with  German  officers  in  Kronstadt  in 
March,  April,  and  July,  1917,  and  an  active  aid  to  Dybenko  in  stirring- up  the 
Russian  fleet  to  revolt.  Do  not  know  who  Lomof  is.  The  importance  of  the 
first  paragraph  as  indicating  the  use  against  America  to  which  Germany  in- 
tends  to  put  Russia  is  self-evident.  The  ludicrous  picture  painted  in  the 
second  paragraph  at  once  intensifies  the  shame  of  the  ending  of  the  fine  new 
Russian  Navy  and  discloses  the  German  hope  of  securing  and  refitting  the 
vessels. 

Have  original  letter. 

Document  No.  29. 
G.  6.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  B,  No.  883. 

{Very  Secret) 

March  9,  1918. 

To  THE  Commission  for  CJombatino  the  Counter  Revolution  : 

It  is  herewith  communicated  that  for  watching,  and  if  necessary  attacking, 
the  Japanese,  American,  and  Russian  officers  who  may  command  the  expedi- 
tionary forces  in  eastern  Siberia,  our  agents  Staufacher,  Kiieger,  Gese,  Walden, 
Buttenhoff,  Dattan,  and  Skribanovlch  take  charge,  and  to  whom  it  is  necessary 
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that  either  Commissar  Kobozeff  or  any  of  those  named  by  the  commission  must 
apply.    The  addresses  Qf  the  agents  are  shown  in  list  No.  3. 

Head:  R.  Bauxs. 

Adjutent:  M.  K .(?) 

T^OTB. — Comments  to  **  Telegraph  Kobozeff"  and  **  Telegraph  Streaberg" 
with  an  illegible  signature,  appear  on  letter,  and  below  it  is  the  order:  "  Oive 
the  list,"  initialed  "D.  Z./'  correspending  with  the  signing  habit  of  Dgerzhinski, 
-chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revoluton,  Below 
this  order  appears  the  list  of  addresses,  as  follows. 

Report  according  to  list  No.  8. 

1.  Staufacher  Vladivostok,  PanofTs  house. 

2.  R.  Krieger,  Nikolsk,  Ussurisky.  « 

3.  A.  Greze,  Irkutsk,  drug  store,  Zhinzheroif. 

4.  F.  Walden,  Vladivostok,  his  own  hQUse. 

5.  Buttenhoff,  Khabarovsk,  firm  Kunst  &  Albers. 

6.  Dattan,  Tomsk,  Nechayevskaya  Street  (Initial  A.) 

7.  [Brothers  or  Baron]  Kuzberg^  Harbin,  officers  of  the  Chinese-Bastem 
Hallway. 

8.  Skrlbanovich  (initial  G.),  Blago  vescheusk,  house  of  Kunst  &  Albers. 

9.  Panoff,  Vladivostok,  his  own  house. 

This  letter  was  sent  me  after  I  left  Petrograd  and  reached  me  April  5.  /*  is 
important  not  only  for  content^  indicating  as  it  does  the  names  and  addresses 
of  agents-destructors  who  are  called  upon  for  incre<ising  activity  against  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  make  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  new  area  of  terror,  but 
showing  that  the  German  General  Staff  was  continuing  after  the  Brest-Litovsk 
"  peace  "  to  work  actively  with  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Oovernment. 

Have  original  letter. 

Chapter  IV. 

THE  PLOT  FOB  A   SHAMEFUL  PEACE. 

Germuny  made  its  Russian  peace  with  its  owu  puppet  government,  the  mis- 
named Council  of  People's  Commissars,  the  president  of  which  is  Vladimir  Uli- 
anov  (Lenin),  the  foreign  minister  of  which  was  Leon  Trotsky,  and  the  ambas- 
sador of  which  to  German  is  A.  Joffe.  Germany  made  this  peace  harder  upon 
the  Russian  people  as  punishment  to  the  ambition  of  its  tools  in  seeking  to  be- 
come too  powerful,  and  in  hoping  for  a  little  while  not  only  that  Russia  would 
be  delivered  over  to  them,  but  that  they  could  double-cross  their  masters  by 
turning  a  simulated  German  revolution  into  a  real  one. 

But  their  craftiness  was  n  toy  in  the  hands  of  rough  German  for<*e.  Ger- 
many was  actually  double-crossing  them  by  negotiating  with  the  Ukranian  Rada 
at  the  moment  they  dreamed  they  were  tricking  Germany. 

Germany,  however,  did  not  discard  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  recognizing  their 
further  use  in  the  German  world  campaign  for  internal  disorganizations  in  the 
nations  with  which  It  ware,  but  confined  them  to  the  limited  inland  province 
which  Great  Russia  proper  has  now  become. 

Lenin,  according  to  statements  made  public  as  soon  as  Trotsky's  spectacular 
device  of  *'  No  peace — No  war  "  failed,  always  was  for  peace  on  any  German 
terms.  He*  dominated  the  situation  thereafter  and  conceded  everything  that 
Germany  asked.  Nor  did  Trotsky  cease  to  continue  to  obey  the  German  orders 
•delivered  to  him  both  by  Gen.  Hoffman  at  Brest-Litovsk,  and  at  Petrograd 
directly  by  the  Russian  Division  of  the  German  General  Staff,  which  was  seated 
in  Petrograd  itself  from  November,  1917,  and  which  was  still  there  in  full  opera- 
tion when  I  left,  Monday,  March  4,  the  day  that  Petrograd  received  notification 
that  peace  had  been  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk  by  the  Russian  and  German  dele- 
gation. 

Trotsky,  therefore,  rests  rightly  under  the  accusation  of  having  staged  his 
theatrical  scene  as  a  climax  to  the  Russian  disorganization  desired  by  Grermany. 
The  actual  order  he  gave  was  for  the  immediate  demobilization  of  the  Russian 
army,  leaving  the  German  army  unopposed. 

The  actual  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  moreover,  was  to  enable 
'Germany  to  combine  its  former  army  of  the  Russian  front  with  its  western  army, 
for  the  launching  of  its  March  offensive  in  France.  Such  has  been  the  fruition  of 
Russia's  German-directed  Bolshevikism. 

The  following  documents  tell  the  story  of  the  betrayal  of  Russia  to  a  shameful 
and  ruinous  peace. 
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Document  No.  30. 
G[reat]  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M/R,  No.  408. 

(Secret) 

Febbuaby  26,  1918. 

To  THE  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

This  Division  of  the  Staff  has  the  honor  to  request  data  of  the  attltute  of  the 
detachments  being  sent  to  Pskoff  and  to  guard  against  all  possible  disastrous 
results  if  in  these  detachments  any  will  carry  on  patriotic  propaganda  and  agita- 
tions against  the  German  army. 
Head  of  the  Russian  Division  German  General  Staff  : 

O.  Rausch. 
Adjutant : 

U.  Wolff.  • 

Note. — The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  is  Lenin.  At  the 
top  of  this  letter  is  the  toritten  comment:  "  Urgent.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
PeopUi's  Commissars  asks  Volodarsky  to  communicate  this  to  the  agitation  de- 
partment. Secretary  Skripnik."  Skripnik  is  the  first  secretary  of  the  Oovem- 
fnentf  personally  reporting  to  Lenin.  A  second  notation  in  margin  is:  "  Central 
Executive  Committee  No.  82S  to  report"  signed  with  illegible  iiiitials.  The  de- 
tachments being  sent  to  Pskoff  at  this  time  were  composed  of  Red  Guards  and  of 
the  recruits  of  the  new  Red  Army.  Pskoff  was  taken  by  the  Germans  \cithout 
a  fight. 

Have  original  letter. 

Document  No.  31. 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  750. 

{Very  Secret) 

February  27,  1918. 
To  the  President  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

Not  having  received  an  exact  answer  to  my  question  of  the  25th  of  February, 
I  now  have  the  honor  a  second  time  to  request  you  to  inform  me  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  the  numbers  and  kind  of  forces  sent  to  Pskoff  and  Narva. 

At  the  same  time,  at  the  orders  of  the  representative  of  our  General  Staff,  I 
once  more  remind  you  of  the  desirability  of  naming  Gen.  Parski  to  the  post  of 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian  armed  forces,  in  place  of  Gen.  Bonch- 
Bruevich,  whose  actions  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  German  High  Com- 
mand. Since  the  attacks  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  German  landowners 
in  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  which,  according  to  our  information,  were  carried 
out  with  the  knowledge  of  Gen.  Bonch-Bruevich,  and  his  nationalistic  actions 
in  Orel,  his  continuance  in  the  position  of  general  is  no  longer  desirable. 

Head  of  the  Bureau : 

Agasfer. 

Note. — Aaoss  the  letter  is  written  "  Send  to  Trotsky  and  Podvoisky.  X.  G." 
(Oorbunov*s  initials,  chief  secretary  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars.) 
Observe  the  mandatory  nature  of  the  whole  letter  and  particularly  of  the  first 
paragraph.  Agasfer,  as  has  been  shotcn,  is  the  cipher  signature  of  Maj,  Luberts. 
head  of  the  Petrograd  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  German  General  Staff,  the 
chief  branch  of  the  Russian  Division  of  the  German  General  Staff,  the  head 
of  which  is  Maj.  Rausch,  referred  to  in  this  letter  as  the  representative  of  "  our 
General  Staff."  Apparently  both  Luberts  and  Rausch  wrote  a  warning  against 
sending  any  patriots  to  the  defending  forces,  and  seemingly  the  Bolshevik 
effort  at  obedience  as  indicated  in  document  No.  SO  was  not  fast  enough  to  suit 
the  German  martinets.    Podvoisky  was  minister  of  war. 

Gen.  Parski  was  appointed  to  the  comanand  of  the  Petrograd  district,  and 
as  late  as  June  H  9till  held  the  post.  He  formerly  was  in  comma/nd  of  the 
city  of  Riga,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  Germans  without  adequate  defense 
in  the  early  autumn  of  1917. 

Have  original  letter. 
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Document  No.  32. 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bareau,  Section  R,  No.  272/600. 

(Very  Secret) 

February  6,  1918. 
To  THE  Pbople's  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

I  ask  yoa  to  immediately  give  the  Turkish  subject,  Carp  C.  Missirof,  a 
Russian  passport  in  place  of  the  one  taken  from  hitn,  which  was  given  him  in 
1912  on  tiiie  basis  of  tiie  inclosed  national  passport. 

Agent  C.  Missirof  is  to  be  sent  to  the  staff  of  the  Russian  High  Command, 
where,  according  to  the  previous  discussion  between  Gen.  Hoffman  and  Com- 
missars Trotsky  and  Joffe,  he  will  keep  watch  on  the  activity  of  the  head  of 
the  staff.  Gen.  Bonch-Bruevich,  In  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the  Commissars 
Kalmanovich  and  Felerabend. 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

R.  Bauer. 

Adjutant:  Bukholm. 

Note. — Here  ire  have  the  behind-the-scene  disclosure  of  the  real  relations 
between  Trotsky  and  Qen,  Hoffman  at  Brest-IAtovsk^  stripping  the  mask  from 
the  public  pose,  Trotsky  got  his  orders  in  this  case  and  he  carried  them  out. 
Across  the  top  of  this  letter,  too,  he  ha^  loritten  his  own  conviction,  "Ask  Joffe, 
L,  T.,"  while  Joffe,  whose  r6le  seems  to  be  that  of  the  mouthpiece  of  Germany, 
has  written  in  the  margin,  "According  to  agreement  this  must  be  done.  A. 
Joffe."  Thereby  he  becomes  a  witness  for  the  agreement  itself — that  pledge 
between  himself,  Trotsky,  and  the  military  chief  of  the  German  Government  at 
the  Brest'Litovsk  confreence,  to  betray  the  commander  of  the  Russian  army 
when  he  should  attempt  to  defend  Russia  against  Germany.  A  further  marginal 
note  states  that  the  passport  was  given  February  7,  under  the  Russian  name, 
P.  L.  Ilin. 

Have  original  letter  and  the  surrendered  passport.  Kalmanovich  and  Feiera- 
bend  were  Commissars  of  Counter  Espionage. 

THE  UKRAINIAN  DOUBLE-CROSS. 

How  the  Bolsheviki  themselves  were  double-crossed  in  the  Ukraine ;  how  the 
Germans  toyed  with  their  puppets  to  disorganize  Russia,  with  disclosures  of 
plans  for  assassination  of  loyal  Russian  leaders,  are  shown  in  the  following 
documents  and  Mr.  Sisson's  accompanying  notes. 

Document  No.  33. 
Counter  Eapionage  at  Army  Headquarters,  No.  63. 

January  10,  1918. 

To  THE  Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  : 

The  Commissar  on  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  in  a  cipher  telegram, 
No.  235,  demanded  the  sending  of  special  agents  to  Kieff  and  Novocherkask. 

There  have  been  sent  Comrades  Vlasenko,  Gavrilchuk,  and  Korablev,  who 
have  more  than  once  very  successfully  performed  information  service.  The 
commissar  in  his  cipher  telegram  indicates  that  the  German  and  Austrian  agents 
assigned  from  Petrograd,  Lieuts.  Otto,  Kremer,  Blum,  and  Vasilko,  are  playing 
a  double  rOle,  reporting  on  what  is  happening  at  Petrograd,  and  they  carry  on 
an  intensive  agitation  in  favor  of  a  separate  peace  of  the  Ukraine  with  the 
Central  Powers,  and  for  the  restoring  of  order.    Their  work  is  having  success. 

To  Siberia  have  been  ordered  Comrades  Trefilev  and  Shepshelevich,  in  connec- 
tion with  your  report  of  the  purchase  and  export  of  gold  by  Austrian  prisoners 
in  Siberia. 

Director  of  Counter  Espionage : 

Secretary :  N.  Dracheff. 

Note. — So  stands  disclosed  the  manner  in  which  Germ^any  set  about  to  double- 
cross  the  Bolshevik  servants  who  in  success  had  become  at  times  uppish  in  bar- 
ifaifUng  with  their  masters.    It  was  not  a  part  of  the  German  program  to 
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create  in  RwtHa  a  power  which  it  could  not  at  any  time  control,  or,  if  need  be, 
overturn.  Its  plan  here  had  the  additional  advantage  of  not  only  disciplining 
the  Petrograd  Bolsheviks  hut  also  of  disunifying  Russia  still  further.  It 
worked  out  to  a  separate  peace  icith  Ukraine  and  a  separate  peace  toith  Chreat 
Russia.  Lieut.  Otto  is  the  Konshin  afterwards  arrested  for  some  unknown 
betrayal.  tSee  Document  No.  2. 
Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  34. 

Counter  Espionage  at  Army  Headqnarters,  No.  511. 

January  30,  1918. 

To  THE  Ck)MlCISBION  FOB  OOMBATHTG  COUNTER  REVOLUTION  : 

You  are  informed  that  the  German  and  Austrian  officers  located  at  Kieff 
now  have  private  meetings  with  members  of  the  deposed  Rada.  They  insist- 
ently inform  us  of  the  inevitable  signing  and  ratification  of  peace  treaties 
both  between  the  Ukraine  and  the  Central  Powers  and  between  Roumanla  and 
Austria  and  Germany. 

Director  of  Counter  Espionage : 

Feiebabend. 

Commissar:  O.  Kalamanovich. 

Note. — Corroborative  of  the  preceding  document.    The  separate  peace  with 
the  Ukraine  already  had  been  signed. 
Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  35. 
G.  G.-S.  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  B,  No.  181. 

{Very  Urgent) 

December  9, 1917. 
To  the  People's  Commissab  of  Fobeign  Affaibs  : 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  the  Intelligence  Bureau  on  November  29 
sent  to  Rostof  Ma  J.  von  Boehlke,  who  arranged  there  a  survey  over  the  forces 
of  the  Don  Troop  Government.  The  major  also  organized  a  detachment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  who  took  part  in  the  battles.  In  this  case,  the  prisoners  of 
war,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by  the  July  conference  at  Kron- 
stadt,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Lenin,  Zinovieff,  Kameneff,  Raskolnikoff, 
Dybenko,  Shisko,  Antonoff,  Krilenko,  Volodarsky,  and  Podvoisky,  were  dressed 
in  Russian  army  and  navy  uniforms.  Maj.  von  Boehike  took  part  in  command- 
ing, but  the  conflicting  orders  of  the  official  commander  Arnautoff ,  and  the  talent- 
less activity  of  the  scout  Tulak,  paralyzed  the  plans  of  our  officer. 

The  agents  sent  by  order  from  Petrograd  to  kill  Gens.  Kaledin,  Bogaevsky,  and 
Alexieff  were  cowardly  and  nonenterprising  people.  Agents  passed  through  to 
Karaulofif.  The  communications  of  Gen.  Kaledin  with  the  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish are  beyond  doubt,  but  they  limit  themselves  entirely  to  financial  assitance. 
Maj.  von  Boehike,  with  the  passport  of  the  Finn,  Uno  Muuri,  returned  to  Petro- 
grad and  will  make  a  report  today  at  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  the  council 
at  10  p.  m. 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

R.  Baueb. 

Adjutant:  M.  K. (?). 

Note. — This  is  a  cold-blooded  disclosure  of  a  Oerman-Bolshevik  plan  for  the 
assassination  of  Kaledin  and  Alexieff,  as  well  as  proof  of  a  condition  often  denied 
by  Smolny  during  the  winter — that  German  prisoners  were  being  armed  as  Rus- 
sian  soldiers  in  the  struggle  against  the  Russian  nationalists  on  the  Don,  The 
letter  also  contains  the  most  complete  list  of  the  participants-  tn  the  July  con- 
spiracy  conference  at  Kronstadt.  The  marginal  comment  opposite  the  assassina-' 
tion  paragraph,  "  Who  sent  themt"  is  in  an  unknown  handwriting.  Maf.  vcn 
Boehike  is  a  German  officer  referred  to  in  Document  No.  5.  His  cipher  signa- 
ture is  Schott. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 
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Document  No.  36, 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  186. 

(Very  Secret) 

November  28,  1917. 

To  THE  Ck)UNCIL  OF  PEOPLE'S  OOMMISSABS .' 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  General  Staff 
informs  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  that  the  Ukrainian  Commission  at 
the  Austrian  High  Command,  in  which  participate  the  empowered  representa- 
tives of  the  German  Staff,  has  worked  out  a  plan  of  the  activities  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries known  to  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  and  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  CouncU  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies — Chudovsky, 
Boyarsky,  Gubarsky,  and  Piatakov — who  are  under  the  full  direction  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  High  Command. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian  army  has  been  made  acquainted  by 
Schott  with  plans  of  the  Austro-German  High  Command  and  will  cooperate  with 
him. 

Head  of  Bureau :  Aqasfes^. 

Note. — At  this  early  time  there  was  harmony  all  around  on  the  Ukraine  pro- 
gram, Germans,  Austrians,  and  the  Commissars  in  complete  brotherhood.  Schott 
is  Maj.  von  Boehlke  and  Agasfer  is  Maj,  Luherts, 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Chapter  V. 

TBOTSKY  AND  BOUMANIA 

The  machinations  of  Trotsky,  inspired  by  the  German  Gen.  Hoffman,  for  the 
disruption  of  Roumania  are  disclosed  in  the  following : 

Document  No.  37. 
Counter  Espionage  at  Army  Headquarters,  No.  20. 

January  2,  1918. 
To  THE  Commission  on  Combating  Counter  Revolution  : 

Commander  in  chief  Krilenko  has  requested  the  Counter  Espionage  at  the 
Army  Headquarters  to  inform  you  that  it  is  necessary  to  order  the  following 
X)er8ons  to  the  Roumanian  front  immediately:  From  Petrograd,  Commissar 
Kuhl,  Socialist  Rakovsky,  Sailor  Gnieshin ;  and  from  the  front  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Red  Guard,  Durasov.  These  persons  should  be  supplied  with  literature 
and  with  financial  resources  for  agitation.  To  them  is  committed  the  task  of 
taking  all  measures  for  the  deposing  of  the  Roumanian  king  and  the  removal 
of  counter  revolutionary  Roumanian  officers. 

Director  of  Counter  Espionage: 

Feierabend. 

Secretary :  N.   Dbaghev. 

Note. — This  marks  the  continuance  of  large-scale  work  to  disorganize  the 
Roumanian  army.  That  it  advances  disappointingly  to  Oennany  is  evidenced  hy 
vengeful  steps  taken  by  Qen.  Hoffman  and  Trotsky  from  Brest-Litovsk,  when 
in  the  middle  of  January  {western  caldendar)  Trotsky,  at  the  request  of  Oen. 
Hoffman,  ordered  the  arrest  in  Petrograd  of  the  Rotlmanian  minister  Diamandi. 
(See  Document  S7A.) 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Roumanian  public  gold  reserves  in  custody 
^vithin  the  Kremlin  walls  at  Moscow  were  seized  by  the  Russian  Oovemment. 
Diamandi  was  released  from  arrest  at  the  demand  of  the  united  diplomatic 
delegations  at  Petrograd,  but  his  humiliations  continued,  and  on  January  28 
he  icas  ordered  from  Petrograd,  being  given  less  than  10  hours  to  prepare  for 
the  departure  of  a  party  that  contained  many  loomen  and  children.  Ambas- 
sador Francis  sought  in  vain  of  Zalkind,  who  ivas  acting  as  Foreign  Minister 
in  the  absenre  of  Trotsky  again  at  Brest,  for  an  extension  of  the  time  of  de- 
partures. The  Roumanian  party  was  thrown  pell-mell  on  a  train  at  midnight. 
It  was  delayed  in  Finland  on  one  excuse  and  another,  not  immediately  ap- 
parent, but  in  three  weeks  the  minister,  leaving  behind  a  large  part  of  his 
people,  teas  allowed  to  proceed  to  Torneo.    By  good  luck  he  reached  there  the 
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day  after  the  Red  Guard  lost  Tonieo  to  the  White  Guard.  That  da/y  saved 
his  life,  for  on  the  person  of  Svetlitzskyy  a  Russian  commissar  who  joined  Wm. 
in  mid-Finland  and  accompanied  him  to  Tomeo,  was  found  an  order  to 
Timofeyeffy  the  commissar  at  Torneo,  to  shoot  him.  SvetUtzsky  was  shot  in- 
stead. When  I  passed  through  Tomeo  the  control  officer  talked  frankly  about 
the  details,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  shooting  might  have  been  a  mis- 
take, as  it  was  not  shoion  that  SvetUtzsky  was  aware  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter.  SvetUtzsky,  however,  was  an  important  person  in  Petrograd,  close  to 
Trotsky.  Our  American  party  brought  Guranesco,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Roumanian  delegation,  out  of  Finland  through  the  lines  with  us.  He  had 
been  in  Red  Finland  seven  weeks.  Behind  u^  at  Bjomeburg  toe  left  several 
families  of  Roum^mians  who  had  departed  from  Petrograd  with  the  minister. 
We  would  have  liked  to  have  brought  them  through  the  lines  of  the  two  armies^ 
but  our  venture  vxis  too  desperate  to  permit  unauthorized  additions  to  the 
party. 

The  marginal  notation  on  this  letter  is  **Execute,"  initialed  "<7/t,"  the  sign 
man/ual  of  Chicherin,  the  returned  exile  from  England,  at  that  tims  Assistant 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  37A* 
No.  771,  Affair  of  Peace  Delegation. 

{Confidential) 

Brest-Litovsk,  December  31,  1917. 

To  THE  CJOUNCIL  OF  PEOPLE'S  COMMISSABS  : 

Ck>inrade  L.  Trotsky  has  charged  me  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissars  the  motives  for  his  telegraphic  proposal  to  arrest 
the  Roumanian  diplomatic  representatives  in  Petersburg. 

Gen.  Hoffman,  referring  to  the  conference  which  had  taken  place  in  Brest- 
Litovsk  between  the  members  of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  delega- 
tions on  December  29,  presented  to  the  Russian  delegation  in  the  name  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  Chief  Command  (a  deciphered  radio-telegram  wa^ 
exhibited  in  this  connection)  a  confidential  demand  concerning  the  immediate 
incitement  of  the  Roumanian  army  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  an  armistice 
and  adopting  the  terms  of  a  democratic  peace  pointed  out  by  the  Russian 
delegates.  The  implacability  of  the  staff  and  the  whole  commanding  force 
of  the  Roumanian  army,  with  regard  to  which  the  Chief  Command  of  the 
German  army  has  received  the  most  exact  agency  Information,  spoils  the 
excellent  Impression  produced  in  Germany  and  on  all  the  fronts  by  the  Russian 
peace  propositions,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  again  stinmlate  the  popular 
feeling  against  England,  France,  and  America,  and  can  bring  about  an  un- 
desirable and  dangerous  aggravation  of  the  peace  question,  up  to  the  German 
army  going  over  to  the  attack  on  our  front  and  an  open  annexation  of  the 
territories  occupied  in  Russia. 

The  general  expressed  his  opinion  that  against  peace  might  be  the  Cossacks, 
some  Ukranlan  regiments,  and  the  Caucasian  army,  in  which  case  they  will 
also  doubtless  be  joined  by  the  Roumanian  armies,  which,  according  to  the 
information  in  possession  of  the  German  staff,  enters  into  the  calculations  of 
Kaledin  and  Alexieff.  It  is  greatly  in  the  interests  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
delegations  that  complete  harmony  should  prevail  on  the  entire  Russian 
front  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  and  adopting  the  terms  of  a 
separate  peace  between  Russia  and  Germany,  seeing  that  In  this  event  the 
German  and  Austrian  Chief  Command  will  propose  to  Roumania  their  terms 
of  peace,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  their  operative  actions  on  the 
western  front  on  a  very  large  scale;  at  the  same  time  Gen.  Hoffman,  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Comr.  Trotsky,  twice  hinted  at  the  necessity 
of  immediately  beginning  these  war  operations. 

When  Comr.  Trotsky  declared  that  at  the  disposal  of  the  council's  power 
there  are  no  means  of  Influencing  the  Roumanian  staff,  Gen.  Hoffman  i)ointed 
out  the  necessity  of  sending  trustworthy  agents  to  the  Roumanian  army,  and 
the  possibility  of  arresting  the  Roumanian  mission  in  Petersburg,  and  repressive 
measures  against  the  Roumanian  king  and  the  Roumanian  commanding  forces. 

•  The  contents  of  this  letter,  written  by  Joffe,  were  telegraphed  to  Washinston  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  photographic  copy  of  letter  forwarded  by  Ambassador  Franda  to  State 
Department. 
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After  this  interview  Comr.  L.  Trotsky  by  cable  proposed  to  arrest  the  Rou- 
manian mission  in  Petersburg  with  all  its  members.  This  report  is  being  sent 
by  special  courier — Comrade  I.  G.  Brossoff,  wJw  has  to  personally  transmit 
to  Commissar  Podvoisky  some  information  of  a  secret  character  regarding 
the  sending  to  the  Roumanian  army  of  those  persons  whose  names  Comr,  Brossoff 
will  give.  All  these  persons  will  be  paid  out  of  the  cash  of  the  "German 
Naphtha-Industrial  Bank,"  which  has  bought  near  Boreslav  the  business  of 
the  joint-stock  company  of  Fanto  &  C5o.  The  chief  direction  of  those  agents  has 
been  intrusted,  according  to  Gen.  Hoffman's  indication,  to  a  certain  Wolf 
Vonigel,  who  is  keeping  a  watch  over  the  military  agents  of  the  countries 
allied  with  us.  As  regards  the  English  and  American  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, Gen,  Hoffman  has  expressed  the  agreement  of  the  German  staff  to  the 
measures  adopted  hy  Comr.  Trotsky  and  Comr,  Luzimiroff  tvith  regard  to  wach- 
ing  over  their  activities. 

Member  of  the  delegation: 

A.  JOFFE. 

[Marginal  Notations} 

CJomr.  Shltkevltch:  Take  copies  and  send  to  the  Commlss.  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  personally  to  Comr.  Zalklnd. 

[Passages  printed  above  in  italics  marked:]  To  Sanders. 
Reported  January  4,  regarding  the  arrest  of  Diamandl  and  others. 

M.  Shitkevitch. 

January  5,  1918. — To  the  Chancery:  Send  an  urgent  telegram  to  Trotsky 
about  the  arrest  of  the  Roumanian  minister. — Saveijeff. 

Note  (as  cabled  Feb.  9). — The  date  is  January  12,  western  calendar ^  the  eve 
of  the  Russian  New  Year.  The  Roumanian  minister  was  arrested  that  night 
in  Petrograd,  and  only  released  on  the  united  demand  of  dU  embassies  and 
legations  in  Petrograd.  Since  then  he  has  been  sent  out  of  Russia.  The  letter 
shows  that  Trotsky  took  Gen.  Hoffman's  personal  demand  as  an  order  for 
action.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  it  strips  the  mask  from  the  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  public  protestations  that  they  have  sought  to  prevent  the  peace 
negotiations  with  Germany  from  turning  to  the  military  advantage  of  Germany 
against  the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  The  aim  here  disclosed  is 
instead  to  aid  Germany  in  stimulating  feeling  against  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  in  enabling  Germany  to  prepare  for  an  offensive  on  the  west- 
ern front.  A  German  bank  is  named  as  paymaster  for  Bolshevik  agitators  among 
the  Roumanian  soldiers.  Is  "  Wolf  Vonigel,"  the  field  director,  the  Wolf  von 
I  gel  of  American  notoriety?  The  similarity  in  name  is  srtiking.  Finally, 
Gen.  Hoffman  and  the  German  staff  is  satisfied  with  Trotsky's  watch  over 
the  American  and  English  diplomats.  Joffe,  who  signs  the  letter,  is  a  member 
of  the  Russian  Peace  Commission.  Since  this  letter  was  tcritten  Zalkind  h^s 
gone  to  Swizerland  on  a  special  mission. 

Note. — (July  6,  1918).  He  did  not  reach  there,  being  unable  to  pass  through 
England,  and  in  April  was  in  Christiana. 

Document  No.  38. 
Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  and  Pogroms,  No.  — . 

Petrograd,  Dec.  14, 1917. 
Ma  job  von  Boehlke  : 

Esteemed  Combade  :  I  bring  to  your  notice  that  our  Finnish  comrades,  Hakhia, 
Pukko,  and  Enrot  have  advised  the  Commissar  for  Combating  the  Counter 
Revolution  of  the  following  facts : 

1.  Between  the  English  officers  and  the  Finnish  bourgeois  organizations  there 
are  connections  which  cause  us  seiious  apprehension. 

2.  In  Finland  have  been  installed  two  wireless  stations  which  are  used  by 
unknown  persons  who  communicate  in  cipher. 

3.  Between  Gen.  Kaledin  and  the  American  mission  there  is  an  undoubted 
communication,  of  which  we  have  received  exact  information  from  your  source, 
and,  therefore,  a  most  careful  supervision  of  the  American  Embassy  is  necessary. 

These  reports  must  be  established  exactly.    Our  agents  are  helpless.    Please 
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excuse  that  I  write  on  the  ofRcial  letter  heads,  but  I  hasten  to  do  this,  sitting: 
here  at  the  commission  at  an  extraordinary  meeting.    Ready  to  service. 

F.  Zalkind. 

Note. — The  written  comment  at  the  top  of  the  letter  U:  "Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  request  exact  instructions,  Schott,"  It  is  von  BoehlMs 
question,  signed  with  his  cipher  name.  (See  document  5.)  Th^  letter  mav 
imply  that  von  Boehlke  had,  in  the  opinion  of  his  good  friend  Zalkind,  a  means 
of  internal  observation  at  the  Am>erican  Embassy, 

Document  No.  39. 

Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  268. 

{Very  Secret) 

January  25,  1918. 

To  THE  CJOMMISSION  ON  COM BATING  THE  COUNTEB  REVOLUTION  ! 

The  23d  of  January  at  the  Army  Headquarters  [Stavka]  there  took  place  a 
conference  at  which  there  participated  MaJ.  von  Boehlke,  assigned  from  Petro- 
grad.  It  was  decided,  upon  the  Insistence  of  the  German  consultants,  to  Bend 
to  the  Internal  fronts  the  following  persons,  furnishing  them  all  powers  for 
dealing  with  Individual  counter  revolutionaries: 

To  the  Don:  Zhikhorev,  Rudnev,  Krogultz,  and  Ernest  Delgau. 

To  the  Caucasus  Front:  Vassili  Dumbadze,  Prince  Machabelli,  Sevastlanov, 
and  Ter-Baburin. 

To  the  1st  Polish  Corps  of  Gen.  Dovbor-Menitsky  are  assigned  Dembitskl, 
Stetkus,  Zhimlitis,  and  Gisman. 

Be  so  good  as  to  take  all  measures  for  the  quick  assignment  and  the  adequate 
furnishing  of  the  assigned  persons  with  money,  reserve  passports,  and  other 
documents. 

Senior  officer :  Peter  Mibonov. 

Note. — This  is  an  assassination  order  against  individuals.  It  ioas  not  suO' 
cessful  against  the  Polish  general,  Demhadze  and  Prince  Machabelli  were 
German  spies  implicated  in  the  Sukhomlinoff  affair  and  sentenced  to  prison, 
but  afterwards  liberated  by  the  Bolsheviks,  Lieut,  Col,  Dembitski  was  a 
Bolshevik  Polish  officer.  Baburin  was  an  assistant  chief  of  staff  under  Kri- 
lenko.  The  letter  is  indorsed:  **  Comrade  Lunacharsky,  Oo  and  report  to 
Comrade  Zinovieff"  Signature  illegible. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  40. 
Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  51/672. 

January  19,  1918. 
To  the  Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution: 

There  have  been  received  two  notes  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Commander 
from  the  staffs  of  the  Austrian  and  German  High  Commands.  These  notes 
inform  the  Army  Headquarters  [Stavka]  that  the  organizer  of  the  volunteer 
army  in  the  Don  region,  Gen.  Alexieff,  is  in  written  commiinicatlon  with  the 
officer  personnel  of  the  Polish  legions  at  the  front,  with  the  view  of  getting  the 
help  of  Polish  officers  in  the  counter  revolution.  This  information  has  been 
received  by  the  Austrian  agents  from  the  Polish  Bolshevik  Comrade  Zhuk,  who 
played  a  large  part  at  Rostov  during  the  November  and  December  battles.  On 
the  other  side,  the  representatives  of  the  German  Government,  Count  Iierchen- 
feldt,  reports  of  the  rapidly  growing  movement  In  Poland  In  favor  of  the 
bourgeois  estate  owners'  imperialistic  plan  to  defend  with  arms  the  greatest 
possible  independence  of  Poland,  with  the  broadening  of  its  frontiers  at  the 
expense  of  Lithuania,  White  Russia,  and  Galicia. 

This  movement  is  actively  supported  by  the  popular  democratic  party  In 
Warsaw,  as  well  as  Petrograd,  by  military  organizations  guided  by  the  counter 
revolutionary  estate  owners  and  the  bourgeois  Polish  clergy. 

The  situation  which  has  arisen  was  discussed  on  the  16th  of  January  at  the 
Stavka  in  the  presence  of  Maj.  von  Boehlke,  sent  by  the  Petrograd  branch  of 
the  German  Intelligence  Bureau,  and  it  was  there  decided : 

1.  To  take  the  most  decisive  measures,  up  to  shooting  en  tnasse,  against  the 
Polish  troops  which  have  submitted  to  the  counter  revolutionary  and  Im- 
perialistic propaganda. 
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2.  To  arrest  Gen.  Dovbor-Menitsky. 

3.  To  arrange  a  surveillance  of  the  commanding  personnel. 

4.  Send  agitators  to  the  Polish  legions  to  consult  regarding  this  the  Polish 
revolutionary  organizations  known  to  the  committee. 

5.  On  learning  of  the  counter  revolutionary  activity  of  Polish  officers  to 
imniecllately  arrest  them  and  send  them  to  the  Stavka  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Counter  Espionage. 

6.  To  arrest  the  emissaries  of  (Jen.  Alexieff,  Staff  Capt.  Shuravsky,  and 
Capt.  Rushitsky. 

7.  To  request  the  Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution,  in 
agreement  with  the  German  Intelligence  Bureau  at  Petrograd,  to  arrange  a 
surveillance  and  observation  of  the  following  institutions  and  persons: 

(a)  The  military  committee. 

(6)  The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Polish  Soldier. 

ic)    Inter-Party  Union. 

id)  The  Union  of  Polish  Invalids. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Polish  Group  of  the  former  state  Duma  and  council. 

if)  The  chairman,  Lednitsky,  and  the  members  of  the  former  Committee  for 
the  Liquidation  of  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

ig)  Boleslav  Jalovtski. 

ih)   Vladislav  Grabski. 

(i)    Stanislav  Shuritski. 

O)    Roman  Catholic  Polish  i'lergy. 

(A-)  The  Polish  Treasury  through  which,  according  to  agency  reports,  the 
governments  of  countries  allied  with  Russia  intend,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
New  York  National  City  Bank,  to  supply  with  monetary  resources  the  counter 
revolutionary  camp. 

(0  It  is  necessary  to  verify  the  private  papers  of  several  Lithuanian  revo- 
lutionaries that  among  the  Church  Benevolent  Funds,  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Polish  clergy,  are  the  capitals  of  private  persons  who  hid  their  money 
from  requisition  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

In  case  of  establishment  of  any  connection  with  the  counter  revolution,  the 
guilty  Polish  Institutions  are  to  be  liquidated,  their  leaders  and  also  persons 
connected  with  the. counter  revolutionary  activity  are  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  disi)osal  of  the  Stavka. 

Chief  of  the  Counter  Espionage : 

Feierabend. 

(Commissar :  Kalmanovich. 

Note. — Again  Ocrniatty,  througk  Count  Lerehenfeltlt,  was  intriguing  on  both 
sides.  Chiefly,  however,  the  sigiiiflcanve  of  the  letter  is  in  the  thoroughness  of 
the  outlined  (Jennan  plan  to  (rush  the  threat  of  armed  opposition  from  the 
Polish  legions  of  the  Russian  army.  The  troops  icere  fired  upon,  as  indicated. 
The  preeeding  donnnent  really  follows  this  in  natural  sequence.  The  next  two 
further  elucidate  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poles  of  the  outside  world. 

Hare  photograph  of  letter. 

DOC^UMENT  No.  41. 
Counter  Kspionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  461. 

January  28,  1918. 

« 

To  THE  Commission  for  Comhating  the  Counter  Revolution: 

The  Special  Constituent  Commission  on  the  contilct  with  the  Polish  counter 
revolutionary  troops  has  l)egun  Its  activity.  All  the  ccmduct  of  Its  affairs  has 
been  located  at  the  Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters  [Stavka], 
where  Is  being  collec'ted  all  information  <m  the  counter  revolution  on  the  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  fronts.  At  the  commission  have  arrived  members  of  the 
Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution,  E.  Mlekonoshln,  I.  Zenzl- 
nov.  Zhllinski,  and  from  Sevastopo  Comrade  Tlurln.  To  a  conference  were 
called  agents  announcing  their  wish  to  be  sent  for  conflict  with  the  bourgeois 
Polish  officers:  Lieut.  Col.  Denibltskl,  Bole.slav  Yakimovich,  Roman  Strievsky, 
Joseph  Yasenovsky,  and  Mikhail  Adamovlch.  All  those  agents  are  under  obli- 
gation to  carr>'  the  affair  to  the  i>olnt  of  open  insubordination  of  the  soldiers 
against  the  officers  and  the  arrest  of  the  latter. 

For  emergency  the  commander  In  chief  ordere<l  to  assijrn  Nakhlm  Sher  and 
Ilya  Razymov  for  the  destruction  of  the  counter  revolutionary  ringleaders 
among  the  Polish  troops,  and  the  commission  recognized  the  possibility  of  d»- 
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daring  all  Polish  troops  outside  the  law,  when  that  measure  should  present 
Itself  as  imperative. 

From  Peterburg,  observers  announced  that  the  Polish  organizations  are  dis- 
playing great  reserve  and  caution  in  mutual  relations.  There  has  been  estab- 
lished, however,  an  unquestionable  contact  between  the  EUgh  Military  Council 
located  in  Peterburg  and  the  Polish  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  bourgeois  estate- 
owning  class  with  the  counter  revolutionary  Polish  troops.  On  this  matter 
in  tlie  Commissariat  on  Military  Affairs,  there  took  place  on  January  22  a 
conference  of  Comrades  Podvoisky,  Kedrov,  Boretzkov,  Dybenko,  and  Koval- 
sky.  The  Commissar  on  Naval  Affairs  announced  that  the  sailors  Trushin, 
Markin,  Peinkaitis,  and  Schultz  demand  the  dismissal  of  thQ  Polish  trooi^, 
and  threaten,  in  case  it  is  refused,  assaults  on  the  Polish  legionaries  in  Peter- 
burg. The  commander-in-chief  suggests  that  it  might  be  possible  to  direct  the 
rage  of  the  sailors  mentioned,  and  of  their  group,  to  the  front  against  the 
counter  revolutionary  Polish  troops. 

At  the  present  time  our  agitation  among  the  Polish  troops  is  being  carried 
on  in  very  active  fashion  and  there  is  great  hope  for  the  disorganization  of 
the  Polish  legionaries. 

Chief  of  Counter  Espionage : 

Feierabend. 

Secretary  Iv.  Alexieff. 

Note. — Have  photograph  of  letter. 

DocuMRNT  No.  42. 
Counter  Espionagrc  at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  21. 

January  28,  1918. 

To  THE  Commission  fob  Combating  the  Counteb  Revolution  : 

At  the  request  of  the  commander  in  chief,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I 
inform  you,  supplementary  to  the  dispatch,  that  the  funds  sent  with  Maj.  Bayer- 
meister  have  been  received  here.  Among  the  troops  acting  on  the  front  against 
the  counter  revolutionaries  have  been  prepared  several  battalions  for  conflict 
with  the  Poles  and  Roumanians.  We  will  pay  12  roubles  a  day,  with  an  in- 
creased food  ration.  From  the  hired  sections  sent  against  the  legionaries  have 
been  formed  two  companies,  one  from  the  best  shots  for  the  scooting  of  officer- 
regiments,  the  other  of  Lithuanians  and  Letts  for  the  spoiling  of  food  reserves 
in  Vitebsk,  Minsli,  and  Mogilev  governments,  in  the  places  where  the  Polish 
troops  are  situated.  Various  local  peasants  have  also  agreed  to  attack  the 
regiments  and  exterminate  them. 

Commissar:  G.  Mobholov. 

Secretary :  Iv.  Axexieff. 

Note. — These  two  documents  show  that  the  policy  against  these  patriotic 
soldiers  was  one  of  merciless  extermination,  financed  by  Oerman  money,  handed 
out  by  a  German  officer,     Bayermeister  is  named  in  Docuynent  No.  5. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  COMPLETE  SURBENDEK. 

The  following  documents  show  the  complete  surrender  of  the  Bolshevik  lead- 
ers to  their  German  masters : 

Document  No.  43. 

6[reat]  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Secti<Hi  M-R,  No.  411. 

February  26.  1918. 

(Very  Secret) 

To  THE  CouNcn.  OF  People's  Commissars  : 

According  to  instructions  from  the  High  Command  of  the  German  Army,  I 
have  the  honor  to  remind  you  that  the  withdrawing  and  disarming  of  the  Ru&- 
gian  Red  Guard  from  Finland  must  be  commenced  immediately.    It  is  known  to 
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the  staff  that  the  chief  opponent  of  this  step  is  the  head  of  the  Finnish  Red 
Guard,  Yarvo  Haapalainen,  who  has  a  great  influence  on  the  Russian  tovarische 
[comrades].  I  request  you  to  assign  for  this  struggle  with  Haapalainen  our 
agent,  Walter  Nevalainen  (Nevalaiselle),  bearer  of  Finnish  passport  3681,  and 
supply  him  with  a  passport  and  passes. 

Head  of  the  Division  : 

O.  Rattsch. 

Adjutant :  U.  Wolff. 

Note. — Written  at  the  top  of  the  letter  and  signed  N,  G.,  the  initials  of  Lenin's 
secretary,  N,  Oorhunov,  is  the  order:  "  Send  to  the  Commissar  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  execute,"  In  the  margin  is  written  "  Passport  211 — No,  392,"  but  unr- 
fortunately  the  nams  under  which  the  new  passport  was  given  is  wot  mentioned. 
This  order  explains  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Red  Guard  from  Finland  in 
early  March  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Finnish  Red  Guard  to  its  fate.  The 
latter,  however,  took  care  of  the  disarming  both  of  Russian  soldiers  and  sailors 
as  they  left  Finland,  for  the'Finns  needed  guns  and  ammunition.  The  Russians 
sometimes  fought  but  were  surrounded  and  disarmed.  In  Helsingfors  while  I 
was  there  in  March  the  Red  Guard  and  the  sailors  were  fighting  each  other 
nightly  vHth  rifles  and  machine  guns.  One  of  two  Finnish  Red  Guard  leaders 
almost  surely  is  Ncvalqinen,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  care  to 
speculate. 

The  order  to  hold  all  foreign  embassies  in  Red  Finland  was  given  coincidently 
ioith  the  appearanee  of  one  of  them  upon  the  scene.  The  excuse  offered  was 
that  foreigners  were  carrying  information  to  the  White  Guard,  Simultaneously 
influence  was  exerted  in  the  White  Guard  to  increase  difficulties  in  passage  be- 
tween the  lines.  It  is  reasonable  to  place  the  obstacles  to  passage  created  on 
both  sides  of  the  Finnish  line  to  Germnn  effort,  for  German  aid  was  being  given 
the  White  Guard  openly  at  the  mament  it  was  intriguing  in  the  inner  councils 
of  the  Red  Guard.  The  American  party  concerned  in  Finland  escaped  only  by 
persistence  and  good  fortune.  The  British  Embassy  party  was  passed  through 
the  day  before  the  closing  order  came.  The  French  and  Italian  Embassies  were 
obliged  after  a  month  of  vain  effort  to  return  to  Russia. 

Have  original  letter  and  the  surrendered  passport. 

Document  No.  44. 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  283. 

February  7,  1918. 
To  THE  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

We  are  told  that  secret  service  agents  attached  to  the  Army  Headquarters 
[Stavka]  are  following  MaJ.  Erich,  who  has  been  ordered  to  Kieff.  I  ask  you 
to  take  urgent  measures  to  remove  the  surveillance  of  the  above-named  officer. 

Head  of  the  Bureau:  Aoasfer. 

Adjutant :  Bttkholm. 

Note. — Chicerin,  assistant  foreign  minister,  initials  a  marginal  comment, 
"  Talk  it  over."  This  note  marks  the  period  of  acute  irritation  over  the  Ukraine 
between  Bolsheviks  and  Germans.    Agasfer  is  Maj.  Luberts. 

Have  original  letter. 

Document  No.  45. 

G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  228. 

February  4,  1918. 
To  THE  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

By  instructions  of  the  representative  of  our  staff  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  you 
immediately  to  recall  from  the  Ukrainain  front  the  agitators  Bryansky,  Wolf, 
Drabkln,  and  Pittsker.  Their  activity  has  been  recognized  as  dangerous  by  the 
German  General  Staff. 

Head  of  the  Bureau :  Aqasfer. 

Adjutant :  Henrich. 

Note. — An  exchange  of  courtesies  of  the  same  period  as  Document  No.  .}4- 
Chicherin  has  notated  it.  "  Diseu^s." 
Have  original  letter,  and  also  photo  secured  earlier. 
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Document  No.  46. 
G.  Q.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  228. 

February  3,  1918. 

To  THE  COMMIBSAB  OF  POKEIGN  AFFAIRS  *. 

According  to  instructions  of  the  representative  of  our  General  Staff,  I  have 
the  honor  once  more  to  Insist  that  you  recall  from  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  and 
Ck)urland  all  agitators  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers*  Deputies. 

Head  of  the  Bureau :  Agasfeb. 

Adjutant :  Buckholm. 

Note. — AnotJier  instance  of  the  time  when  (iermany  was  uMng  an  iron  hand 
of  discipline,  clearing  of  agitators  the  Provinces  it  already  ha4,  announced  its 
intention  of  seizing  for  its  oim.  The  letter  \oas  referred  by  Markm,  one  of 
Trotsky^s  secretaries,  to  Volodarsky,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
proletarian  agitation  in  these  Provinces. 

Have  original  of  letter,  and  also  photo  secured  earlier. 

Document  No.  47. 
G.  G.-8.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  317. 

To  THE  ( /OUNC'IL  OF  PEOPLE'S  COMMISSASS  : 

The  Intelligence  Bureau  has  received  precise  information  that  the  agitators 
Of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Dei^utles,  Volodarskl, 
Brosoff,  and  Ouschin,  have  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  Esthonia 
socialists'  activity,  which  finally  led  to  the  local  German  landlords  being  de- 
clared outla\ve<l.  By  order  of  the  General  StalT  T  ask  you  to  take  Immediate 
steps  for  the  restoring  of  the  rights  of  the  above-mentioned  German  landlords 
and  the  recalling  of  the  agitators. 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau  :  R.  Bauer. 

Adjutant :  E.  Ratitz. 

Note. — This  order  for  the  release  of  the  German  landlords  was  at  once 
obeyed,  and  the  act  of  snrrei\der,  evidently  at  the  direct  order  of  Lenin,  to 
whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  marled  the  end  of  the  incipient  rebellion  of  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  against  their  German  masters. 

Have  photograph  of  letter, 

VARIED   ACTIVITIES. 

The  following  documents  show  various  miscellaneous  activities,  including 
measures  for  the  assassination  of  counter  revolutionaries : 

Document  No.  48. 
Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  — . 

January  22,  1918. 
To  THE  CoiTNciL  OF  People's  Commissars  : 

By  our  agents  it  has  been  established  that  connections  between  the  Poles,  the 
Don,  and  French  officers,  and  also  probably  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
allied  powers,  are  maintained  by  means  of  Russian  officers  traveling  under  the 
guise  of  sack  speculators.  In  view  of  this  we  request  you  to  take  measures  for 
the  strict  surveillance  of  the  latter. 

Commissar :  Kalmanovicr. 

Note. — The  indorsement  on  this  is  by  Oorbunoff,  •*  Copy  to  inform  Podvoisky 
and  Dzerzhdnsky."  The  former  was  War  Minister,  the  latter  chairman  of  the 
Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution.  Such  speculators  were  food 
peddlers  who  went  into  the  provinces  and  brought  food  to  the  cities  for  profUable 
sale.    Soldiers  practically  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

Save  photograph  of  letter. 
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Document  No.  49. 
6[reat]  General  Staff,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  151. 

December  4,  1917. 

To  THE  Ck)MMISSABIAT  OF  MHJTAKT  AfFAIBS  : 

Herewith  the  Intelligence  Bureau  has  the  honor  to  transmit  a  list  of  the 
persons  of  Russian  origin  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  German  Intelligence  De- 
partment : 

Sakharoff,  officer  First  Infantry  Reserve  Regiment ;  Ensign  Ter-Arytlunlantz, 
Zanko,  Yarchuk,  Colovin,  Zhuk,  Ilinsky,  Chernlavsky,  Capt.  Postinkov,  Schneier, 
Sailors  Trushin  and  Gavrilov.  All  the  persons  mentioned  are  on  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  German  General  Staff. 

Head  of  the  Bureau :  Aoasfek. 

Adjutant :  Hsnbich. 

Note. — Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  50. 
Q[reat]   General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M,  No.  22. 

January  14,  1918. 
{Very  Confidential) 

To  THE  ChAIBMAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  COUNCIL  OF  Ck)MMISBABS  : 

The  Russian  Division  of  the  German  General  Staff  has  received  an  urgent  re- 
port from  our  agents  at  Novocherkash  and  Rostoff  that  the  friction  which  has 
arisen  between  Gen.  Alexieff  and  Gen.  Kaledin,  after  which  the  volunteer  corps 
of  Gen.  Alexieff  began  the  movement  to  the  north,  is  a  tactical  step  to  have  a 
base  in  the  rear.  In  this  way  the  army  of  Gen.  Alexieff  will  have  a  reliable  rear 
base,  protected  by  Cossack  troops,  for  supplying  the  army,  and  a  base  in  case 
of  an  overwhelming  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  communications 
of  Gen.  Alexieff  with  the  Polish  troops  have  been  proved  by  new  reports  of  the 
Polish  Bolshevik  commissars,  Zhuk  and  Dembitskl. 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  General  Staff :  O.  Rausch. 

Chief  Adjutant :  R.  Kbieoeb. 

Note. — Important  as  showing  thai  the  German  had  a  real  fear  of  the  mili- 
tary  possibilities  in  the  Alexieff-Kaledin  movement.  The  suicide  of  Oen,  Kaiedin 
at  a  moment  of  depression,  following  betrayals  that  undoubtedly  were  carefuUy 
plotted,  was  tragically  a  part  of  the  great  national  tragedy. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  51. 
Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headqnarterfl,  No.  268/79. 

January  23,  1918. 

To  THE  Com  MISS  ABIAT  OF  FOBEIGN  AFFAIBS  .* 

To  your  inquiry  regarding  those  agents  who  might  be  able  to  give  an  exact 
report  of  the  sentiment  of  the  troops  and  population  in  the  Provinces,  I  transmit 
to  you  a  short  list  of  the  Russo-German  agents-informers :  In  Voronezh,  S.  Sirt- 
zoff;  in  Rostoff,  Gioboff  and  Melikoff;  in  Titiis,  Euskivze,  and  Gavriloff;  in 
Kazan,  Pfaltz;  in  Samara,  Oaipoff  and  Voenig;  in  Omsk,  Blagovenschensky  and 
Sipko ;  in  Tomsk,  Dnttan,  Tarasoff,  and  Rodionoff ;  in  Irkutsk,  Zhinzherova  and 
Geze;  in  Vladivostok,  Buttenhoff,  Pannoff,  and  Erianger. 

Chief  of  Counter  Espionage :  Feiebabend. 

Commissar :  Kalmanovich. 

Note. — Apart  from  the  list  of  agents  this  letter  has  interest  from  the  com- 
ment: '*  To  the  company  of  Comrade  Bonch-Bruevich  and  Secret  Department," 
The  signature  is  illegible. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 
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Document  No.  52. 

Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  396. 

January  21, 1918. 

To  THE  Ck)KMIBSION  FOB  COMBATING  THE  CJOUNTEE  REVOLUTION : 

The  agents  of  the  Counter  Espionage  at  the  Stavka  [Arniy  Headquarters] 
have  established  that  the  anarchists  Stepan  Kriloff,  Fedor  Kutzi,  and  Albert 
Bremsen,  at  Helsingfors,  and  also  Nahim  Arshavsky,  Ruphim  Levin,  and  Mikhail 
Shatiloff  had  during  the  recent  days  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Petrograd  army  district  Shpilko.  After  Comrade  Shpllko  transmitted  to  the 
anarchists  the  offer  of  Comrade  Antonoff  and  Comrade  Bersih  to  recruit  agents 
for  the  destruction  of  several  counter  revolutionists,  the  latter  expressed  their 
willingness  and  immediately  began  the  recruiting.  To  Kleff  are  assigned  the 
following,  who  have  been  hired  at  Helslngfors;  S.  Smirnoff  and  Rigamann; 
and  to  Odessa,  Brack  and  Schulkovich. 

For  the  Chief  of  the  Counter  Espionage.  Commissar :    C.  Moshlot. 

Note. — This  is  an  assassination  compact  between  Bolsheviks  and  anarchists, 
Antonoff f  if  one  of  the  chief  Bolshevik  military  leaders,  is  credited  with  the  tak- 
ing of  Petrograd,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  operations  against  Alexieff  and  Kale- 
din,    The  list  of  anarchists  include  several  notorious  characters. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  53. 
Counter  Bspionage  at  the  Army  Headquartera,  No.  471. 

January  27,  1918. 
To  the  Commission  fob  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  : 

By  us  here  there  has  been  received  a  report  from  Finland,  from  Grishin  and 
Rakhi,  of  the  counter  revolutionary  activity  of  the  lawyer,  Jonas  Kastren.  This 
Kastren,  In  the  years  1914-15  recruited  on  German  funds  Finnish  volunteer  regi- 
ments and  sent  them  to  Germany.  For  facilitating  the  work  of  recruiting  he 
represented  himself  as  a  Socialist-Maximalist,  and  promised  support  to  the 
Workers'  Red  Guard.  In  his  office  in  Stockholm  many  of  our  comrades  found 
a  cordial  reception  and  material  support.  Kastren  furnished  to  Russia  German 
money  for  the  propaganda  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia.  He  had  already  established 
in  1916  a  division  of  the  German  General  Staff  In  Helslngfors.  Now  he,  together 
with  Svinhuvud,  Ernroth,  and  Nandelschtedt,  is  on  the  side  of  the  White  Guards 
and  is  aiding  them  with  money,  supplies,  and  arms.  We  are  informed  that  Kas- 
tren works  both  with  German  and  English  money.  It  Is  necessary  immediately 
to  cut  short  the  work  of  Jonas  Kastren  and  his  group.  The  commander  in  chief 
advises  to  call  to  Petersburg  the  Finnish  comrades,  Rahkl  and  Pukho,  or  order 
Grishin  to  Helslngfors. 

Commissar:  A.  Sivko. 

Secretary:  Iv.  AusxiEFr. 

Note. — Kastren  was  still  alive  when  I  spent  a  week  in  Helsingfors  in  March, 
but  he  added  to  his  chances  of  longevity  by  fleeing  in  early  February  to  the 
White  Guards  headquarters  at  Vasa,  The  order  for  his  removal  came  too  late. 
Again  we  see  Germany  playing  with  both  sides  in  Finland  at  the  same  time. 

Have  photograph  of  letter, 

(The  following  was,  on  May  14,  1919,  ordered  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point:) 

Note  by  Mr.  Humes. — ^In  view  of  the  testimony  of  Col.  Raymond 
Robins  relative  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  H.  B.  Lockhart,  who  repre- 
sented the  English  Government  in  Russia,  and  with  whom  he  coop- 
erated in  many  official  activities,  the  following  communication  from 
Mr.  Lockhart,  which  is  one  of  "A  collection  of  reports  on  Bolshevism 
in  Russia  "  submitted  by  the  English  Government  to  Parliament  in 
April,  1919,  is  hereby  submitted  for  the  record : 

Mr,  Lockhart  to  Sir  G,  Clerk. 
DEAR  Sir  Gkokcje.  November  10.  1918. 

The  foUowiiifj  ix)ints  may  interest  Mr.  Balfour: 

1.  The  Bolsheviks  have  estahlislied  a  rule  of  force  and  oppression  unequalteil 
In  the  history  of  any  autocracy. 
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2.  Themselves  the  fiercest  upholders  of  the  right  of  free  speech,  they  have 
suppressed,  since  coming  into  power,  every  newsi)aper  which  does  not  approve 
their  policy.  In  this  respect  the  Socialist  press  has  suffered  most  of  all. 
Even  the  papers  of  the  Internationalist  Mensheviks  like  "  Martov ''  have  been 
suppressed  and  closed  down,  and  the  unfortunate  editors  thrown  into  prison  or 
forced  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

3.  The  right  of  holding  public  meetings  has  been  abolished.  The  vote  has 
been  taken  away  from  everyone  except  the  workmen  in  the  factories  and  the 
poorer  servants,  and  even  amongst  the  workmen  those  who  dare  to  vote  against 
the  Bolsheviks  are  marked  down  by  the  Bolshevik  secret  police  as  counter- 
revolutionaries, and  are  fortunate  if  their  worst  fate  is  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  of  which  in  Russia  to-day  it  may  truly  be  said,  **  many  go  in  but  few 
come  out." 

4.  The  worst  crimes  of  the  Bolsheviks  have  been  against  their  Socialist  oppo- 
nents. Of  the  countless  executions  which  the  Bolsheviks  have  carried  out  a 
lar^e  percentage  has  fallen  on  the  heads  of  Socialists  who  had  waged  a  life- 
long struggle  against  the  old  regime,  but  who  are  now  denounced  as  counter- 
revolutionaries merely  because  they  disapprove  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bolsheviks  have  discredited  socialism. 

5.  The  Bolsheviks  have  abolished  even  the  most  primitive  forms  of  justice. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  have  been  shot  without  even  the  mockery  of  a 
trial,  and  thousands  more  are  left  to  rot  in  the  prisons  under  conditions  to 
find  a  parallel  to  which  one  must  turn  to  the  darkest  annals  of  Indian  or 
Chinese  history. 

6.  The  Bolsheviks  have  restored  the  barbarous  methods  of  torture.  The 
examination  of  prisoners  frequently  takes  place  with  a  revolver  at  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner's  head. 

7.  The  Bolsheviks  have  established  the  odious  practice  of  taking  hostages. 
Still  worse,  they  have  struck  at  their  political  opponents  through  their  women 
folk.  When  recently  a  long  list  of  hostages  was  published  in  Petrograd,  the 
Bolsheviks  seized  the  wives  of  those  men  whom  they  could  not  find  and  threw 
them  into  prison  until  their  husbands  should  give  themselves  up. 

8.  The  Bolsheviks  who  destroyed  the  Russian  army,  and  who  have  always 
been  the  avowed  opponents  of  militarism,  have  forcibly  mobilised  officers  who 
do  not  share  their  political  views,  but  whose  technical  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable, and  by  th^  threat  of  Immediate  execution  have  forced  them  to  fight 
against  their  fellow-countrymen  in  a  civil  war  of  unparalleled  horror. 

9.  The  avowed  ambition  of  Lenin  Is  to  create  civil  warfare  throughout 
EMrope.  Every  speech  of  Lenin's  is  a  denunciation  of  constitutional  methods, 
and  a  glorification  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  force.  With  that  object  in  view 
he  is  destroying  systematically  both  by  executions  and  by  deliberate  starvation 
every  form  of  opposition  to  Bolshevism.  This  system  of  "  terror "  is  aimed 
chiefly  at  the  Liberals  and  non-Bolshevlk  Socialists,  whom  Lenin  regards  a* 
his  most  dangerous  opponents. 

10.  In  order  to  maintain  their  popularity  with  the  working  men  and  with 
their  hired  mercenaries,  the  Bolsheviks  are  paying  their  supporters  enormous 
wages  by  means  of  an  unchecked  paper  issue,  until  to-day  money  in  Russia  has 
naturally  lost  all  value.  Even  according  to  their  own  figures  the  Bolsheviks*  ex- 
penditure exceeds  the  revenue  by  thousands  of  millions  of  roubles  per  annum. 

These  are  facts  for  which  the  Bolsheviks  may  seek  to  find  an  excuse,  but 
which  they  can  not  deny. 
Yours,  sincerely. 

R.  H.  B.  IX)CKHABT. 

(The  following,  submitted  after  the  close  of  the  hearings,  by  Mr. 
Humes,  was  ordered  printed  in  the  record:) 

[Translation.] 

RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  PAMPHLETS. 

Constitution  (Fundamental  Law)  of  the  Russian  Sociaust  Federal 

Soviet  Republic. 

[PubliBhed  by  the  Department  of  Foreini  Political  Literature  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic.     Moscow,  1918.] 

Decision  of  the  5th  All-Ri^ssian  Convention  of  the  Soviets,  Adopted  at  the 

Session  of  July  10th,  1918. 

The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  toiling  and  exploited  people,  confirmed  by 
the  8rd  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  In  January,  1918,  constitutes,  to- 
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gether  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Republic  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
5th  Convention  of  the  Soviets  tlie  sole  fundamental  law  of  the  Rassian  Socialist 
Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

This  fundamental  law  comes  into  force  from  the  moment  of  its  publication  in 
its  final  form  In  the  "  Izvestiya  of  the  All-Russian  Central  EiXecutive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soviets/*  It  must  be  published  by  all  local  organs  of  the  Soviet 
government  and  exhibited  in  a  prominent  place  in  all  Soviet  institutions. 

The  5th  Convention  charges  the  People's  Commissary  for  Public  Instruction 
to  introduce  in  all  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  of  the  Russian  Republic 
without  exception  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  their  explanation  and  interpretation. 

Division  1. — Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Toiling  and  Exploitb> 

People. 

chapteb  one. 

1.  Russia  is  declared  a  Republic  of  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers*  and 
Peasants'  Deputies.    All  central  and  local  power  belongs  to  these  Soviets 

2.  The  Soviet  Republic  of  Russia  is  established  upon  the  basis  of  a  free  union 
of  free  nations,  as  a  federation  of  Soviet  national  republics. 

chaptek  two. 

3.  Setting  before  itself  the  fundamental  task  of  putting  an  end  to  all  ex- 
ploitation of  man  by  man,  of  removing  the  division  of  society  into  classes,  of 
mercilessly  suppressing  the  exploiters,  of  establishing  a  socialist  organization 
of  society,  and  of  securing  the  victory  of  socialism  in  .all  countries,  the  3rd 
All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  of  W.  S.  and  P.  D.  decrees  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  principle  of  the  socialization  of  land, 
private  ownership  in  land  is  abolished  and  the  entire  land  fund  is  declared  the 
property  of  the  people  and  is  turned  over  to  the  toilers  without  any  indemnity 
upon  the  principle  of  equalization  of  land-allotments. 

(b)  All  forests,  mineral  wealth,  water  power  and  waterways  of  public  im- 
portance, as  well  as  all  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements,  all  model 
landed  estates  and  agricultural  enterprises  are  declared  national  property. 

(c)  As  a  first  step  to  the  complete  transfer  of  factories,  mills,  mines  rail- 
roads and  other  means  of  production  and  transportation  into  property  of  the 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Soviet  Republic,  the  law  concerning  the  workers'  con- 
trol and  concerning  the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Economy,  which  alms  at 
securing  the  power  of  the  toilers  over  the  exploiters,  is  hereby  confirmed. 

{d)  The  8rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  considers  the  Soviet  law  concerning 
the  annulling  (repudiation)  of  loans  contracted  by  the  governments  of  the 
Tzar,  the  landlords  and  the  capitalists,  as  the  first  blow  at  international  bank- 
ing an  and  finincial  capital  and  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment will  advance  steadfastly  along  this  path  until  complete  victory  of  the 
International  workers'  against  the  yoke  of  capitalism  Is  secured. 

(e)  The  principle  of  the  transfer  of  all  banks  to  the  property  of  the  workers' 
and  peasants'  state,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  emancipation  of  the  toiling 
masses  from  the  yoke  of  capital  is  hereby  reaffirmed. 

(/)  For  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  parasitical  elements  in  society  and 
of  organizing  the  economic  affairs  of  the  country,  universal  obligatory  labor 
service  is  established. 

(^)  In  order  to  secure  full  power  for  the  tolling  masses,  and  to  remove  every 
opportunity  for  re-establishing  the  government  of  the  exploiters,  the  principle 
of  arming  the  toilers,  of  forming  a  Socialistic  Red  Army  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  and  of  completely  disarming  the  property-holding  classes  Is  hereby 

decreed. 

chapteb  three. 

4.  Expressing  its  unshakable  determination  to  drag  humanity  out  of  the 
clutches  of  financial  capital  and  imperialism,  which  has  soaked  the  earth  with 
blood  in  the  present  most  criminal  of  all  wars,  the  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets 
expresses  Its  entire  approval  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Soviet  government 
namely,  that  of  tearing  up  the  secret  treaties;  of  organizing  on  the  largest 
scale  possible  fraternization  with  the  workers  and  peasants  of  the  armies  now 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  of  securing  by  revolutionary  means  and  at  all  costs 
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a  democratic  peace  of  the  toilers  without  annexations  and  indemnities,  upon 
the  basis  of  free  self-determination  of  nations. 

5.  For  the  same  purpose  the  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  insists  upon  the 
complete  repudiation  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  bourgeois  civilization,  which 
enables  the  exploiters  in  a  few  chosen  nations  to  prosper  upon  the  enslavement 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  toiling  population  in  Asia,  in  colonies  generally, 
and  in  small  countries. 

6.  The  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  welcomes  the  policy  of  the  Council  of 
the  People's  Commissaries,  who  have  proclaimed  the  complete  independence  of 
Finland,  have  begun  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Persia,  and  have  declared 
the  freedom  of  self-determination  for  Armenia. 

CHAPTB8  F0I7B. 

7.  The  3rd  AU-Russian  Convention  of  the  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and 
Peasants'  Deputies  holds  that  at  the  present  moment  of  decisive  struggle  of 
the  proletariat  with  its  exploiters,  the  latter  can  have  no  place  in  any  of  the 
organs  of  government.  The  government  must  entirely  and  exclusively  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  toiling  masses  and  their  authorized  representative — ^The 
Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

8.  At  the  same  time,  aiming  at  creating  a  really  free  and  voluntary  union 
of  the  toiling  classes  of  all  nationalities  of  Russia,  the  3rd  Convention  of  the 
Soviets  limits  itself  to  establishing  the  basic  principles  of  a  federation  of 
Soviet  republic  of  Russia,  leaving  to  the  workers  and  peasants  of  each  nation- 
ality the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  at  their  own  duly  authorized  convention 
of  Soviets,  whether  and  on  which  conditions  they  wish  to  particpate  in  the 
federal  govemxpent  and  in  the  other  federal  soviet  institutions. 

Division  Two. — General  Pbinciples  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian 

Socialistic  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

chapter  five. 

9.  The  principal  aim  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
Soviet  Republic  in  the  present  transitory  period  is  to  establish  the  dictatorship 
of  the  city  and  rural  proletariat  and  of  the  poorest  elements  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  form  of  the  powerful  All-Russlan  Soviet  government  for  the  purpose  of 
completely  suppressing  the  capitalist  class,  of  abolishing  the  exploitation  of 
man  by  man  and  of  establishing  Socialism,  under  which  there  will  be  no 
division  of  society  into  classes,  nor  any  power  of  state. 

10.  The  Russian  Republic  is  a  free  socialist  society  of  all  the  toilers  of 
Russia.  The  entire  power  of  government  within  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
Soviet  Republic  belongs  to  the  whole  working  population  of  the  country,  united 
round  the  city  and  rural  Soviets. 

11.  Soviets  of  (oblasts)  (regions),  distinguished  by  the  mode  of  living  and 
national  peculiarities  of  their  population,  may  combine  into  autonomous 
(oblast)  (regional)  unions  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  (Ob last)  Conventions 
of  Soviets,  and  their  executive  organs.  These  autonomous  (oblast)  (regional) 
unions  also  should  be  at  the  head  of  any  (oblast)  combinations  that  may  be 
formed. 

These  autonomous  (oblast)  (regional)  unions  enter  on  the  federal  basis  into 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

12.  The  supreme  authority  in  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic 
belongs  to  the  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  and  in  the  interval  between 
conventions  to  the  All-Russlan  Central  Executive  Committee. 

13.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  conscience  the 
church  is  separated  from  the  state  and  the  school  from  the  church  and  the 
freedom  of  religious  and  antireligious  propaganda  is  secured  for  all  citizens. 

14.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  expression 
of  their  opinions  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  abolishes  the  dependence  of  the  press  upon 
capital  and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  poorer  elements 
of  the  peasantry  all  the  technical  and  material  means  for  the  publication  of 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  books  and  all  other  press  productions  and  secures  their 
free  circulation  throughout  the  country. 

15.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  assembly,  the 
R.  S.  F.  S  .R.,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic  to 
freely  hold  meetings,  gatherings,  processions,  etc.,  places  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  working  class  and  of  the  poorer  element  of  the  peasantry  all  premises 
suitable  for  holding  public  meetings,  including  furniture,  lighting  and  heating. 

16.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  workers  union, 
the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  having  broken  the  economic  and  political  power  of  the  prop- 
erty holding  classes  and  having  thus  removed  all  obstacles  which  under  the 
bourgeois  order  of  society  prevented  the  workers  and  peasants  from  enjoy> 
ing  freedom  of  organization  and  action,  renders  to  the  workers  and  poorest 
peasants  all  possible  assistance,  material  and  otherwise,  in  order  to  unite  and 
organize  them. 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  access  to  knowledge,  the 
R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  aims  at  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  workers  and  of  the  poorest 
peasants  full  and  general  education  free  of  charge. 

18.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  recognizes  labour  as  a  duty 
of  all  citizens  of  the  republic  and  proclaims  the  motto :  "  He  who  does  not  work 
neither  shall  he  eat." 

19.  For  the  purpose  of  defending  by  all  means  the  conquests  of  the  great 
revolution  of  workers  and  peasants,  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  recognizes  as  a  duty  of 
all  citizens  of  the  Republic  the  defence  of  the  socialist  fatherland  and  estal>- 
llshes  universal  obligatory  military  service.  The  honourable  privilege  of  de- 
fending the  revolution  with  arms  in  hand  is  granted  only  to  the  tollers;  upon 
the  non-working  elements  other  military  duties  are  imposed. 

20.  Basing  its  actions  upon  the  idea  of  solidarity  of  the  toilers  of  all  nations, 
the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  grants  all  political  rights  of  Russian  citizenship  to  foreigners, 
who  live  upon  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Republic,  are  engaged  in  productive 
occupations  and  who  belong  either  to  the  working  class  or  to  peasants  that  do 
not  exploit  the  labour  of  others.  The  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  recognizes  the  right  of 
local  Soviets  to  grant  to  such  foreigners  without  any  troublesome  formalities 
the  rights  of  Russian  citizenship. 

21.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  grants  the  right  of  asylum 
to  all  foreigners  who  are  being  persecuted  for  religious  or  political  offences. 

22.  The  R.  S.  F.  R.  recognizing  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  citizens  inde- 
pendent of  their  race  and  nationality,  declares  that  it  Is  contrary  to  the  basic 
laws  of  the  Republic  to  establish  or  to  tolerate  any  privileges  or  advantages  on 
this  ground,  as  well  as  to  in  any  way  oppress  national  minorities  or  curtail  the 
equality  of  their  rights. 

23.  Guided  by  the  rights  of  the  working^lass  as  a  whole,  the  R.  S.  F.  R.  de- 
prives individuals  and  separate  groups  of  any  rights,  which  they  may  be  using 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Socialist  Revolution. 

Division  Thbex. — Constbuction  or  the  Soviet  (Jovkenment. — A-  Organisation 

OF  THE  Central  Government. 

chapter  six. — CONCERNINO  THE  AIX-RUS8IAN  CONVENTION  OF  SOVIETS  OF  WORKERS* 

peasants'  and  bed-armt  deputies. 

24.  The  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  is  the  Supreme  Authority  in  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

25.  The  All-Russian  Convention  is  formed  of  representatives  of  the  Soviets 
of  the  cities  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  25,000  electors  and  of  representa- 
tives of  the  provincial  ("  gubemla  ")  conventions  of  Soviets  on  the  baMs  of  one 
deputy  for  125,000  Inhabitants. 

Note  1.  In  case  the  convention  of  the  Soviets  of  a  "gubemla"  does  not 
directly  precede  the  AU-Russlan  Convention,  the  delegates  to  the  latter  are  sent 
directly  by  the  Conventions  of  "uyezds." 

Note  2.  In  case  the  Convention  of  the  Soviets  of  the  "  oblast "  directly  pre- 
cedes the  All-Russian  Convention,  the  delegates  to  the  latter  be  sent  by  the 
convention  of  the  "oblast." 

26.  The  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  is  called  by  the  All-Russian  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee  not  less  than  twice  a  year. 

27.  A  special  All-Russian  Convention  is  called  by  the  All-Russian  Central 
Executive  Committee  on  its  own  Initiative  or  on  the  demand  of  Soviets  of 
localities,  on  which  are  represented  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Republic. 

28.  The  AU-RussIan  Convention  of  the  Soviets  elects  an  AU-Russlan  Central 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of  not  more  than  200  persons. 

29.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  is  entirely  responsible  to 
the  AU-Russlan  Convention  of  Soviets. 
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30.  During  the  Intervals  between  the  Ck)nventioDS  the  Supreme  authority  in 
the  Republic  is  the  AU-Russian  Central  Executive  Ck>mmittee. 

CHAPTER  SEMCN. — CONCEBNINO  THE  AIJ>-BU8SIAN    CENTRAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

31.  The  AU-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  is  the  highest  legislative, 
administrative  and  controlling  organ  in  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 

32.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  gives  a  general  direction 
to  the  activities  of  the  workers*  and  peasants  government  and  of  all  organs 
of  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  country;  it  unites  and  co-ordinates  the  work 
of  legislation  and  administration,  and  sees  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  All-Russian  Conventions  of  Soviets 
and  of  the  central  organs  of  the  Soviet  Government 

33.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  considers  and  confirms 
projected  decrees  and  other  propositions  brought  in  by  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissaries  or  by  the  different  departments  of  the  administration,  and  it 
also  issues  its  own  decrees  and  orders. 

34.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  summons  the  AU-Russian 
Convention  of  Soviets  to  which  it  submits  a  report  of  its  activities  as  well  as 
reports  concerning  the  general  policy  and  special  questions. 

35.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  appoints  the  Council  of 
the  People's  Commissaries  for  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  and  it  also  establishes  departments 
(People's  Commissariats)  for  the  different  branches  of  the  administration. 

36.  Members  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  work  in  the 
departments  of  administration  (People's  (Ik>mmissariats)  or  carry  out  special 
commissions  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

CHAPTER  EIGHT. — CONCERNING  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S    COMMISSARIES. 

37.  The  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed- 
eral Soviet  Republic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries. 

38.  To  accomplish  this  task,  the  C!k>nucil  of  People's  <Ik)mmissar{es  issues 
decrees,  orders,  and  instructions,  and  in  general  takes  all  measures  necessary 
for  regularly  and  speedily  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  state. 

39.  The  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  immediately  informs  the  All-Rus- 
sian Central  Executive  Committee  of  all  decrees  and  decisions  adopted  by  the 
Council. 

40.  The  All-Russian  Central  Elxecntive  Committee  has  the  right  to  repeal 
or  hold  up  any  order  or  decisions  of  the  Cyouncil  of  the  People's  Commissaries. 

41.  All  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  Council  of  tiie  People's  Commissaries 
of  high  political  importance  are  presented  to  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  for  consideration  and  approval. 

Note. — Measures  requiring  immediate  execution  may  be  carried  out  by  the 
Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries  directly. 

42.  The  members  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries  act  as  heads 
of  various  People's  Commissariats. 

43.  Eighteen  People's  Commissariats  are  formed,  viz : 

(a)  For  Foreign  Affairs ; 

(b)  For  Military  Affairs; 

(c)  For  Naval  Affairs; 
id)  For  the  Interior; 
(e)  For  Justice; 

(/)  For  Labour; 

(g)  For  Social  Insurance; 

ih)  For  Public  Instruction: 

(i)  For  Posts  and  Telegraphs; 

(/)  For  Nationalities; 

(k)  For  Finance; 

<{)  For  Ways  and  Communications; 

(m)  For  A^culture; 

in)  For  Trade  and  Industry; 

<o)  For  supplies  and  Provisions; 

(p)  For  State  Control; 

(q)  Supreme  Council  of  Public  EJconomy; 

<r)  For  Public  Health. 
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44.  With  every  People's  Ckimmlssary  and  under  his  presidency  a  collegiate 
(Board  of  Commissioners)  Is  formed,  the  members  of  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries. 

45.  A  People's  Commissary  has  the  right  to  make  decisions  in  accordance 
with  his  i)ersonal  Judgment  on  all  questions  which  come  under  his  particular 
department,  informing  the  members  of  the  collegiate  of  such  decisions.  If  these 
members  do  not  approve  of  some  decision  of  the  People's  Commissary,  the  col- 
legiate, without  holding  up  the  execution  of  the  decision  may  lodge  a  complaint 
with  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries  or  with  the  presidium  of  the 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee.  The  same  right  of  lodging  com- 
plaints is  enjoyed  by  individual  members  of  the  collegiate. 

46.  The  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries  is  entirely  responsible  to  the 
All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  and  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee. 

47.  The  People's  Commissaries  and  the  coUegiates  at  the  head  of  the  People's 
Commissariats  are  entirely  responsible  to  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commis- 
saries and  to  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

48.  The  title  of  People's  Commissary  belongs  exclusively  to  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries,  which  administer  the  general  affairs 
of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  and  may  not  be  appropriated  by  any  other  representatives 
of  the  central  or  local  Soviet  Government. 

CHAPTEB  NINE.^-CONCERNINO  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ALL-KUSSIAIT 
CONVENTION  OF  SOVIETS  AND  OF  THE  AI/L-RUSBIAN  CENTRAL  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE. 

49.  All  matters  of  general  state  importance  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  and  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee.    Such  matters  are: 

(a)  The  confirmation  of,  alteration  and  addition  to  the  constitution  of  the 
R.  S.  F«  S.  R. 

(b)  Th,e  general  direction  of  the  entire  foreign  and  internal  policy  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

(c)  The  establishment  and  alteration  of  frontiers,  as  well  as  the  alienation 
of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  or 
of  the  rights  belonging  to  it. 

(d)  The  determination  of  the  powers  possessed  by  and  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  various  Soviet  organizations  of  the  "  oblasts,"  which  go  to  make  up 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes among  them. 

(6)  The  admission  into  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  of  new  federal  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  part  of  the  Russian 
Federation  from  the  union. 

(/)  General  division  of  the  territory  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  for  administrative 
purposes  and  the  confirmation  of  provincial  unions  of  Soviets,  making  up  an 
"  oblast." 

(g)  The  establishment  and  change  of  the  systems  of  weights,  measures  and 
currency  within  the  territory  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 

(h)  Relations  with  foreign  powers,  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

(t)  The  contracting  of  loans,  customs  and  commercial  treaties,  as  well  as 
the  conclusion  of  financial  agreements. 

(j)  The  establishment  of  a  general  plan  of  public  economy  and  of  Its  different 
departments  within  the  territory  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 

(k)  The  confirmation  of  the  Budget  of  the  Russion  Federal  Soviet  R^ublic. 

(l)  The  fixing  of  a  general  system  of  state  taxation  and  of  compulsory  serv- 
ices. 

(m)  The  establishment  of  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

(n)  General  State-legislation,  Jurisprudence  and  Judicial  proceedings,  dvil 
and  criminal  legislation,  etc. 

(o)  The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  individual  members  of  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissaries,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  Council  of  People's  Commissaries 
as  a  whole  and  also  the  confirmation  of  its  chairman. 

(p)  The  publication  of  general  decrees  concerning  acquisition  and  loss  of 
rights,  of  Russian  citizenship,  and  concerning  the  rights  of  foreigners  on  the 
territory  of  the  Republic. 

iq)  The  right  of  general  or  partial  amnesty. 
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50.  Besides  the  matters  above  indicated  the  All-Russian  Executive  Committee 
have  the  right  to  deal  with  all  questions  which  they  recognize  as  pertaining  to 
their  Jurisdiction. 

51.  The  following  matters  come  within  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  All- 
Russian  Convention  of  Soviets : 

(a)  The  establishment  and  alteration  of  and  the  addition  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

(b)  The  ratification  of  peace  treaties. 

52.  The  settlement  of  question  set  forth  in  statute  c  and  h  of  article  49  may 
be  made  by  the  All-Russlan  Central  Executive  Committee  only  when  the  AU- 
Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  cannot  be  called. 

B.  Organization  of  Local  Soviet  Government. 

CHAPTER  ten. — CONCERNING  THE  SOVIET  CONVENTIONS. 

53.  Conventions  of  Soviets  are  made  up  as  follows : 

(o)  The  conventions  of  the  Olkasts*  (territories)  ;  these  may  be  composed 
of  either  10  representatives  chosen  by  Soviets  of  cities  and  conventions  of 
Uyezds'  upon  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  25,0()0  Inhabitants  in. the 
**  Uyezds  "  and  of  one  deputy  for  every  500  electors  in  the  cities,  but  the  total 
number  of  deputies  got  an  entire  "  Oblust "  not  to  exceed  500;  or  (2)  repre- 
sentatives electe<l  at  soviet  conventions  of  separate  "  gubernlas  "  immediately 
prece<les  that  of  the  "  oblast" 

(6)  The  conventions  of  gubernias  (i»rovinces  or  "Okrugs*";  these  are  made 
up  of  representatives  from  Soviets  of  cities  and  conventions  of  volosts*)  upon 
the  basis  of  1  deputy  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  in  a  "  volost "  and  1  deputy 
for  2,000  electors  in  a  city,  but  the  total  number  of  deputies  for  an  entire 
•*  gubernia  "  (or  "  Okrug")  not  to  exceed  300.  In  case  a  convention  of  Soviets 
for  an  "  uyezd "  Is  called  immediately  preceding  that  of  a  "  gubernia "  the 
deputies  are  electetl  upon  the  same  basis  by  the  convention  of  the  "  uyezd  "  and 
not  by  those  of  "  volosts." 

(c)  The  convention  of  "uyezds"  ("rayons"  or  districts),  these  are  com- 
posetl  of  representatives  of  village  Soviets  on  the  basis  of  1  deputy  for  1,000 
inhabitants,  but  not  more  than  300  deputies  for  the  whole  "  uyezd  "  ( ryon ) . 

(d)  The  conventions  of  "volosts";  these  are  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  the  village  of  the  "  volost,"  on  the  basis  of  1  deputy  for  ever>^  10  members 
of  the  Soviet. 

Note  1. — At  the  "  uyezd  "  conventions  representatives  of  town  Soviets,  the 
population  of  which  does  not  exceed  10,000  inhabitants,  participate;  village 
Soviets  of  districts  numbering  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  joint  deputies  for  the  "  uyezd  "  convention. 

Note  2. — Village  Soviets,  numbering  less  than  10  members,  send  to  the  "  vo- 
lost "  convention  one  representative  each. 

54.  The  conventions  of  Soviets  are  summoned  by  the  respective  executive  or- 
gans (Executive  Committees)  of  the  Soviet  authority  in  the  territory  at  the 
discretion  of  the  latter  or  on  the  demand  of  Soviets  of  localities,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  represent  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  district  under 
consideration.  In  any  case  the  conventions  must  be  held  not  less  than  twice  a 
year  in  the  "  oblast,"  once  in  three  months  in  the  "  gubernia  "  and  "  Uyezds  " 
and  once  a  month  in  the  "  volost." 

55.  The  Convention  of  Soviets  (for  the  "oblast,"  "gubernia,"  "uyezd"  or 
"volost,")  elects  its  executive  members  of  Executive  Committee — the  number 
of  members  of  which  should  not  exceed:  (a)  for  the  oblast  and  "gubernia,"  25 
members;  (b)  for  the  uyezd,  20;  (c)  for  the  "  volost,"  10.  The  Exe<*utive  Com- 
mittes  is  wholly  responsible  to  the  convention  of  Soviets,  by  which  it  is  elected. 

56.  Within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  the  Soviet  convention  (of  an  oblast, 
gubernia,  uyezd  or  volost)  is  the  highest  authority  within  the  bounds  of  the 
given  territory;  during  the  intervals  between  the  conventions  this  authority  is 
transferred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

>An  oblast  la  an  area  uniting  more  than  one  "  gubernia  '*  province  in  one  local  ad- 
ministration. 

'Uyezd  is  the  administrative  unit  into  which  a  gubernia  Is  diWded,  similar  to  Ameri- 
can counties. 

'A  volost  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  villagpH  united  for  administrative  purposes ;  it  is 
a  rabdivision  of  an  uyeid. 


CHAPTEB  ELEVEN. — CONCERNING  SOVIETS  OF  DEPUTIES. 

57.  Soviets  of  Deputies  are  formed : 

(a)  In  towns  or  cities — on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  each  thousand  in- 
habitants, but  the  total  number  of  such  deputies  to  be  not  less  than  50  and  not 
more  than  1,000. 

(b)  In  rural  centers  (in  villages,  church- villages,  cossack-stanitzas,  boroughs^ 
towns  numbering  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  Caucasian  and  Tartar  auls,  farm- 
ing settlements,  etc.) — on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  100  inhabitants, 
the  total  number  of  deputies  to  be  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  50  for  each 
rural  center. 

The  powers  possessed  by  the  deputies  to  extend  over  a  period  of  3  months. 

Note. — In  those  rural  districts,  where  it  is  recognized  as  feasible,  questions 
of  administration  are  decided  directly  by  a  general  assembly  of  electors  of  the 
given  district 

58.  For  current  transactions  the  Soviet  of  deputies  elects  from  its  midst  an 
executive  organ  (Executive  Committee)  consisting  of  not  more  than  5  members 
in  rural  centers  and  in  cities  or  towns  on  the  basis  of  one  for  each  50  members, 
but  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  15  (for  Petrograd  and  Moscow  not  more  than 
40)  The  Executive  Committee  is  wholly  responsible  to  the  Soviet,  by  which  it  is^ 
elected. 

50.  The  Soviets  of  Deihities  are  convened  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the 
discretion  of  the  latter  or  on  the  demand  of  not  less  than  one  half  of  the 
members  of  the  Soviet,  but  not  less  than  once  a  week  in  cities  and  towns  and 
twice  a  week  in  rural  centers. 

00.  Within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  the  Soviet,  and  in  cases  provide<l  for 
by  paragraph  57  (note),  the  general  assembly  of  electors,  is  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  given  territory. 

CHAPTER  TWET.VE. — CONCERNING  THE  SUBJECTS   WHICH   THE  LOCAL  ORGANS  OF  THE 

SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  HAVE   AUTHORITY   TO  DEAL   WITH. 

61.  The  organs  of  Soviet  government  of  an  oblast  (gubernia)  (uyezd)  and 
(volost)  and  also  Soviets  of  Deputies,  have  the  following  subjects  to  deal 
With : 

(o)  The  carrying  out  of  all  decisions  of  the  higher  organs  of  the  Soviet 
government. 

(b)  The  adoption  of  all  measures  aiming  at  the  cultural  and  economic  im- 
provement of  the  given  territory ; 

(c)  All  questions  having  a  purely  local  character  in  the  given  district; 

(d)  The  co-ordination  of  all  Soviet  activities  within  the  given  territory. 

62.  The  Conventions  of  Soviets  and  their  Executive  Committees  have  the 
right  of  control  over  the  activities  of  the  local  Soviets  (i.  e.  the  oblast  con- 
ventions and  Executive  Committees  have  the  power  of  control  over  all  the 
Soviets  of  the  given  oblast;  those  of  a  gubernia  over  all  the  Soviets  of  the 
given  gubernia  except  over  Soviets  of  towns  and  cities  not  included  in  the 
convention  of  an  uyezd,  etc.).  In  addition  to  this  the  conventions  and  Execu- 
tive Committees  of  an  oblast  and  gubernia  have  the  right  to  annul  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Soviets  acting  within  their  territory.  Of  all  such  actions  ther 
must,  in  the  most  important  cases,  inform  the  Central  Soviet  Authority. 

*63.  For  the  fulfillment  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  the  organs  of  Soviet  gov- 
ernment there  are  formed,  in  connection  with  Soviets  (in  cities  and  towns), 
and  with  their  Executive  Committees  (in  an  oblast,  gubernia,  uyezd  and 
volost,  special  administrative  departments,  headed  by  directors  of  such 
departments. 

Division  Four. — Active  and  Passive  Franchise. 

chapter  thirteen. 

64.  The  right  to  elect  and  be  elected  to  membership  in  the  Soviets  is  enjoyed, 
independent  of  religion,  nationality,  right  of  domicile,  etc.,  by  the  following 
citizens  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  of  either  sex,  who  up 
to  date  of  the  elections  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years : 

(a)  All  persons  obtaining  their  means  of  livelihood  by  productive  and  socially 
useful  labour,  as  well  as  persons  engaged  in  domestic  service,  who  thereby 
enable  the  former  to  carry  on  their  productive  labours,  such  6s  workmen  and 
servants  of  all  kinds  and  categories  engaged  in  industry,  trade,  agriculture^ 
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this  purpose  it  aims  at  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  organs  of  Soviet  govern- 
ment all  means  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  local  and  general  state  needs 
of  the  Soviet  Republic,  not  even  hesitating  at  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
private  property  to  attain  this  end. 

80.  The  state  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
Soviet  Republic  are  combined  in  the  general  state  budget. 

81.  The  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  or  the  All-Russian  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  determines,  which  of  the  revenues  and  incomes  are  to  be 
entered  In  the  general  state  budget  and  which  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  local  Soviets ;  they  also  define  the  limits  of  taxation. 

82.  The  Soviets  establish  the  rate  of  taxation  and  revenues  exclusively  for 
needs  of  a  local  character.  The  general  state  needs  are  satisfied  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  state  treasury. 

83.  No  item  of  expenditure  can  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  without 
an  entry  for  such  payment  being  made  in  the  account  of  state  receipts  and 
expenditures  or  unless  the  Central  government  issues  a  special  decree  for  the 
payment  of  such  an  item. 

84.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  a  general  state  character  the 
respective  People's  Commissariats*  place  at  the  disposal  of  local  Soviets  the 
necessary  credits  out  of  the  general  state  treasury. 

85.  All  credits  granted  to  the  Soviets  out  of  the  funds  of  the  general  state 
treasury,  as  well  as  the  credits  approved  according  to  estimates  for  local  needs» 
must  be  expended  by  them  within  the  limits  provided  for  in  the  subdivisions 
of  the  estimates,  as  directly  indicated  in  their  paragraphs  and  articles  and  may 
not  be  used  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  other  needs  without  a  special  decree 
of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissaries. 

86.  The  local  Soviets  draw  up  half-yearly  and  yearly  estimates  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  local  needs.  The  estimates  of  the  Soviets  of  villages  and 
volosts  and  those  of  the  Soviets  of  towns,  which  participate  In  conventions  of 
uyezds,  and  likewise  the  estimates  of  uyezd  organs  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment are  subject  to  approval  by  the  corresponding  conventions  of  gubernlas 
and  ©blasts  or  by  their  Executive  Committees;  the  estimates  of  the  organs  of 
Soviet  government  of  cities,  gubernlas  and  oblasts  are  approved  by  the  AU- 
Russlan  Central  Executive  Committee  and  by  the  Council  of  the  People's  C-om- 
missarles. 

87.  For  expenditures,  not  foreseen  by  the  estimates  and  likewise  in  case  of 
deficits  in  the  estimates,  supplementary  credits  may  be  obtained  by  the  Soviets 
from  the  corresponding  People's  Commissariats. 

88.  In  the  event  of  an  Insufficiency  of  local  resources  for  the  satisfaction  of 
local  needs  subsidies  or  loans  to  meet  pressing  expenditures  and  granted  from 
the  funds  of  the  general  state  treasury  to  the  local  Soviets  by  the  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee  and  by  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries. 

Division  Six. — Concerning  the  Coat  of  Abms  and  Flag  of  the  Russian 

Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

chapter  seventeen. 

89.  The  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  consists  of  the  representation  of 
a  reil  background  In  rays  of  the  sun  of  a  gold  sickle  and  hammer  placed  cross- 
wise, the  handles  pointing  downward;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
wheat  ears  and  having  the  inscription : 

(a)  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  and 

(b)  Proletarians  of  all  countries,  unite! 

90.  The  commercial,  naval,  and  military  standard  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  con- 
sists of  a  scarlet  flag  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  which,  near  the  flag-staff,  are 
placed  the  letters  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  in  gold,  or  the  words  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
Soviet  Republic. 

Signed:  Chairman  of  the  5th  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  and  of  the 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee,  J.  Sverdlov. 

Members  of  the  Presidium  of  the  All-Russlan  Central  Executive  Committee. 
G.  L.  Teodorovlch,  F.  A.  Rosenholz,  A.  C.  Mltrofanor,  K.  G.  Rosin,  A.  P. 
Maximov. 

Secretary  of  the  All-Russlan  Central  Executive  Committee,  V.  A.  Avanessov. 

'  Executive  departments  of  the  State,  which  wore  formerly  known  as  mInlBtrtea. 


mpntM.  Live  Stool;,  F'Hrni  Products,  nnd  for  (HHei-  Purposes.    uctoMr  iai,  ivii. 
^  Eshlhlt  29.  Decree  Abollsliing  Private  Ownership  in  Cilles. 
"  Exhibit  80.  LsDd  laws  of  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Repuhllc.     Septem- 
ber. 1918. 

■^  Exhlhit  31,  Decree  on  Hdrve^tlng  ami  Requlaltlonlng  Detachments.- 
•^Exhibit  32.  Decree  on   Sequestrstlon  ot  nil  Vacant  Premises  Suitable  tor 
Dwelling  Purposes.    October  28,  1817. 

AOBICULTUBE. 

Kxhlbtt  33.  Ordinance  of  the  fommlssnrlot  of  Asrlculture  Regarding  the 
Ortcnnlzatton  of  the  Central  (Jeodetloal  Technical  Department.    January  1,  1918. 

Exhibit  34.  Ordinance  on  the  Supply  of  Agrlcultiirnl  Implements. 
■'  Exhibit  35.  Decree  on  Grain  Control.    May  14,  1918. 


TBADE,   COUMEBCB  AMU 

Exhibit  36.  Ordinance  of  the  Coniniiswarlat  of  Commerce  and  Industry  Re- 
pirdlng  the  Meaaures  of  the  Import  and  Export  of  Goods.  December  29,  ISIT. 
>^  Exhibit  37.  Decree  on  the  Nattonalizjitlon  of  ForeiKn  Trade.  April  22.  1918. 
Exhibit  38.  Decree  on  Local  Sections  of  People's  Commlssarint  of  Trade  and 
Industry.  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  July  27,  1918. 
^  Exhibit  39.  Regulations  Adopted  at  the  First  All-Huesian  Congress  of  the 
Councils  of  National  Economy  on  the  28th  of  May,  1918. 

Exhibit  40.  Translation  of  Article  in  the  "Courier  of  the  Peoplea  CommiS' 
sarlat  of  Trade  and  Industry  "  as  to  Concessions.    June  20,  1918. 
-  Exhibit  41.  Decree  on  the  Regulation  of  Prices.    January  30,  1918. 
"Exhibit  42.  Decree  Nationalizing  Soap  Factories  and  Monopolizing  the  Sale- 
of  Fats  and  Soap. 

■'Exhibit  43.  Decree  on  the  Nationalization  of  the  Textile  Industry.    January 
19.  1918. 

workmen's  contbol  of  inbustby. 

1  the  Workmen's  Control  of  Industries.    November  14, 


"  Eshlhit  4.5.  Decree  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Oovernment  on  the  Eight 
Hour  Working  Day.    October  29.  1917. 

•-  Exhibit  46.  Decree  on  Suspension  of  Worlt  and  Terms  of  Hiring  and  Dis- 
charging Workmen.    December  20, 1917. 


-Exhibit  47.  Decree  on  Nationalization  of  the  Insurance  Business. 
"Exhibit  48.  Decree  Organizing  the  Insurance  Council. 

Exhibit  4!).  Regulations  on  the  Insurance  Boards. 
"H.-tblbit  fW,  Regulations  on  the  Insurance  Against  Tnemployment. 

Exhibit  SI-  Memorandum  on  the  Insurance  against  Unemployment. 

Exhibit  52.  Decree  on  Workmen's  Insurance  against  .Accidents.  November 
8,  1917. 

Exhibit  S3-  Decree  on  the  Indemnification  of  Soldiers  who  were  Detailed  to 
Work  in  Industrial  Enterprises  and  who  Have  Suffered  from  Accidents. 

BANE    CONTBOI.   AND    RATtONALIZATION. 

^Exhibit  S4.  Decree  on  the  State  Bank.    November  17. 1917. 

'EKhlbit  55.  Decree  on  Suppression  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  Nobility  and  the 
Peasant  Land  Bank  of  the  old  Ministry  of  Finance,    November  25.  1917. 

.  Exhibit  56,  Decree  on  the  Nationalization  of  Banks,    Deceml>er  14,  1917. 

■  Exhibit  57.  Decree  on  Steel  Boxes  <n  Banks.    December  14,  1917. 

-  Exhibit  r>8.  Decree  on  the  Conflacation  of  Shares  of  Former  Private  Banks. 
January  27,  1918. 

BEPUSIATION   OF  LOANS. 

•  Exhibit  59.  Decree  on  the  Annulment  of  Natlonal_  Loans  Agreed  on  at  tho 


"  Exhibit  86.  Decree  on  Separation  of  Churcb  from  the  State. 

Exhibit  87.  Decree  on  the  Natlooalizatlon  of  Church  Property.    January  16, 
1918. 

"  Exhibit  88.  Decree  on  the  Levying  of  Direct  Taxes.    November  24, 191T. 
AKREST  OF  BEvoi-UTroinsTs. 


"EKhlblt  90.  Decree  on  the  Organization  of  a  Workers  Militia.    October  28. 
1917. 

THS   BED    CB0S8. 

Bshibit  91.  Decree  on  the  Nationalization  of  the  Property  and  Capital  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

HOSPITALS. 

Exhibit  92.  Decree  on  the  Transfer  of  Hospitals. 

UONUMENT  TO  KASL  UABX. 


APPENDIX. 

EXHIBIT    No.   1. 


In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  tlie  Republic,  elected  by  the  All-Russlan 
Congress  of  Councils  of  Worltmen'H  and  Soldiers'  Del^:atea,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Peosants"  Delefiates,  the  Council  of  the  People's  CommlsslHrles 
decree: 

1.  That  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  shall  be  held  on  November 
25th,  the  day  rpI  aside  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Ail  electoral  committees,  alt  local  organizations,  the  Councils  of  Work- 
men's. Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Delegates  and  the  soldiers'  organizations  at  the 
front  are  to  bend  every  effort  toward  safeguarding  the  freedom  of  the  voters 
and  fair  play  at  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  will  1»  held 
on  the  appointed  dote. 


UECMBE    ORGANIZING    COUSCIL    OF    PEOPI^'s 

The  ntl-Ilusslan  congres.'*  of  Soviets  of  workmen,  soldiers  and  peasant  dele- 
gates decrees. 

A  teinporay  workmen  and  peasant  government,  which  will  lienr  the  name 
of  council  of  people's  commissaries  Is  to  be  formed  until  the  convocation  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  management  of  separate  branches  of  the  lite 
of  the  State  is  entrusted  to  commissions,  the  contingent  of  which  must  guaran- 
tee the  realisation  of  the,  programme  announced  by  the  Congress,  in  close 
union  with  the  working  organisations  of  workmen,  workwomen,  sailors,  soldiers, 
peasants  and  employees.  The  Governing  Power  tteiongs  to  a  Collegium  of 
Chairmen  of  such  commlssitms,  1.  e.  to  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries. 
The  Control  over  the  activity  of  the  people's  commissaries  and  the  right  to 


1.  TO  (iis^oEve  tJie  .Municipni  iiunia  nr  I'etroRrnd ;  the  any  ot  its  dissolution  to 
be  November  ITth,  1817. 

2.  All  tlie  ftinctloiiBrles  elected  by  tlie  Dunm  of  the  present  contlngeot  are  to 
remain  at  their  posts  and  fiilflll  sll  their  dntles  until  the  functionaries  elec-teo 
by  the  new  Duniii  will  be  ready  to  tnke  up  KHld  ilutles. 

3.  All  the  employees  of  tlie  Munldpnl  Self -Government  of  PetroKrail  are  to 
continue  to  fulfill  tbelr  direct  duties ;  those  who  will  leave  the  service  of  their 
own  will  shall  be  recognlse^l  ns  dlsinlHse<l  forthwith. 

4.  New  elections  to  the  Duma  of  I'etrograd  are  to  be  held  November  26th, 
1917,  In  conformity  to  the  ReRulations  for  the  election  of  members  to  the  mu- 
iilclDRl  Duma  of  Feti-ORrad  of  November  26tb  1917,  which  are  being  published 
together  with  this  decree. 

Ti.  The  Dew  Municipal  E>uiiia  of  Petrograd  is  to  meet  on  November  28th 
1917  at  2  p.  m. 

6.  Persons  guHIy  of  not  submitting;  to  the  present  decree  and  also  of  in- 
tentionally damaKing  or  destroying  any  property  belonging  to  the  Town  shall  be 
Immediately  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Military  Revolntionary  Tribunal. 

In  the  name  of  the  Russian  Republic ; 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  VI :  Oullianoff  (Lenin), 

People's  Commissary  of  Justice  P,  Stouchka. 

Manager  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Council  VI.,  VI ;  Boncb-Bruevitch. 

Secretary  of  the  Councl!  N.  Gorbounoff. 

Petrograd  November  16th,  1917. 


f  sociETV  Ann  cn'it  ORAnett. 

.\rt.  1.  All  tbe  classes  of  society  existlUK  up  to  now  In  Russia,  and  all  di- 
visions of  citizens  into  clnsMes.  all  clflws  distinctions  and  prlvlleses,  class  orgaui- 
xatiims  and  institutions  and  also  all  civil  grades  are  abollslied. 

Akt.  2.  All  ranKit  (nobleman,  merchant,  peasant  etc.,  titles  prince,  count  etc.) 
and  denominations  of  civil  grades  (private,  state,  and  other  councillors)  are 
nbiillsheil  and  only  one  denomUiatluu  Is  established  for  all  the  population  of 
Russia,  that  of  citizens  of  the  Russian  Republic. 

AuT.  3,  The  property  of  thf  class  Institutions  of  the  nobility  ai'e  to  be  lutniedl- 
ately  handedover  to  the  sseiiistvo  (county  Council)  seir-governiug  organizations. 

Airr.  4.  All  pro))ert}'  of  the  merchants  and  burgess  corporations  la  to  i>e  iin- 
inetllately  trniisferrwl  to  tbe  cori-esponding  nmnlclpai  self-governing  organi- 
zations. 

Art.  5.  All  the  institutions  of  conx^'^t'ims,  ailairs,  proceedings  and  archives 
are  to  be  han<led  over  immediately  to  the  corresponding  town  and  zemstvo 
organizations. 

Art.  6,  All  tlie  corresponding  articles  of  the  laws  in  force  up  to  now  are  re- 

Art.  7.  Tlie  present  decree  shall  enter  In  force  on  the  day  of  Its  publication 
and  It  shall  be  immediately  put  Into  execution  by  the  local  Soviets  of  workmen 
soldiers  and  |ieasanC  Delegates. 

The  present  decree  Is  conflruied  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Sovii'ts  of  workmen  and  soldiers  Delegates  at  the  meeting  of  November  10th, 
1917. 

Signed : 

(.'hairman  of  the  Central  Esecutive  Committee  J.  Sverdloff. 

Cliairinan  ot  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  VI.  Ouiianoff  (Lenin). 

Manager  of  the  ufftiii's  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  V.  Boncb- 
Bruevitch. 

Secretary  of  the  Council ;  N.  Gorbounoff. 
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3.  Under  administration,  the  Soviets  carry  out  all  decrees  and  decisions  of 
the  central  Government,  take  measures  for  giving  the  people  the  widest  infor- 
mation about  those  decisions,  issue  obligatory  ordinances,  make  requisitions 
and  confiscation,  impose  fines,  suppress  counter-revolutionary  organs  of  the 
press,  make  arrests,  and  dissolve  public  organizations  which  incite  active 
opposition  or  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  Grovemment. 

Note. — ^The  Soviets  render  a  report  to  the  central  Soviet  Government  regard- 
ing all  measures  undertaken  by  them  and  Important  local  events. 

4.  The  Soviets  elect  from  their  number  an  executive  organ  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  their  decisions  and  the  performance  of  ithe 
current  work  of  administration. 

Note  1. — ^The  Military-Revolutionary  Committees,  as  fighting  organs  which 
came  into  existence  during  the  revolution,  are  abolished. 

Note  2. — ^As  a  temporary  measure,  it  is  permitted  to  appoint  Commissaries 
in  those  provinces  and  districts  where  the  power  of  the  Soviet  is  not  sufliclently 
well-established  or  where  the  Soviet  Government  is  not  exclusively  recognized. 

5.  The  Soviets,  being  organs  of  government,  are  allowed  credits  from  state 
funds  for  three  months  upon  the  presentation  of  detailed  budgets. 

Instructions  regarding  the  Organizations  of  Soviets. — ^At  the  session  of  the 
collegium  under  the  People's  Commissary  for  Internal  Affairs,  on  January  9, 
1918,  instructions  as  to  the  organization  of  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and 
Peasants'  Deputies  were  voted  as  follows : 

In  all  Soviets,  in  place  of  the  old,  antiquated  government  institutions,  the 
following  departments  or  commissariats  must  first  be  organized : 

1.  Administration,  In  charge  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  the 
Republic  and  technically  unifying  all  the  other  departments. 

2.  Finances,  whose  duty  is  the  compilation  of  the  local  budget,  the  collection 
of  local  and  state  taxes,  the  carrying  out  of  measures  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  banks,  the  administration  of  the  People's  Bank,  control  over  the  disburse- 
ment of  national  funds,  etc. 

3.  Board  of  National  Economy,  which  organizes  the  manufacture  of  most 
necessary  products  of  factory,  mill,  and  home  industries,  determines  the  amount 
of  raw  materials  and  fuel,  obtains  and  distributes  them,  organizes  and  supplies 
the  rural  economy,  etc. 

4.  Land,  whose  duty  is  to  make  an  exact  survey  of  the  land,  forests,  waters, 
and  other  resources,  and  their  distribution  for  purposes  of  utilization. 

5.  Labor,  which  must  organize  and  unite  trade  unions,  factory  and  mill  com- 
mittees, peasant  associations,  etc.,  and  also  create  insurance  organizations  of 
all  kinds. 

6.  Ways  of  Communication,  whose  duty  Is  the  taking  of  measures  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  railways  and  steamship  enterprlzes,  the  direction  of  this 
most  Important  branch  of  the  national  economy,  the  building  of  new  roads  of 
local  importance,  etc. 

7.  Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  which  must  aid  and  develop  these  state 
enterprlzes. 

8.  Public  Education,  which  looks  after  the  education  and  instruction  of  the 
population  in  the  school  and  out  of  school,  establishes  new  schools,  kindergar- 
tens, universities,  libraries,  clubs,  etc.,  carries  out  measures  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  printing-shops,  the  publication  of  necessary  periodicals  and  books  and 
their  circulation  among  the  population,  etc. 

9.  Legal,  which  must  liquidate  the  old  courts,  organize  people's  and  arbitra- 
tion courts,  take  charge  of  places  of  detention,  reform  them,  etc. 

10.  Medical-Sanitary,  whose  duty  is  sanitary-hygienic  supervision,  the  orgrfn- 
Izatlon  of  medical  aid  accessible  to  all,  sanitary  equipment  of  urban  and  rural 
settlements,  etc. 

11.  Public  Realty,  whose  duty  Is  the  regulation  of  the  housing  problem,  super- 
vision over  confiscated  and  public  buildings,  the  construction  of  new  ones,  etc. 

Note. — Soviets  are  advised  to  utilize  the  organizational  apparatus  of  Zemstvo 
and  municipal  Institutions,  with  appropriate  changes,  when  forming  the  depart- 
ments. 

At  the  same  session  was  passed  the  draft  of  the  decree  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  provinces,  districts,  etc.,  as  follows: 

1.  Questions  of  changes  of  boundaries  of  provinces,  districts,  or  townships 
are  to  be  settled  entirely  by  the  local  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  Peasants*, 
and  Laborers'  Deputies. 

2.  When  parts  of  one  province  or  territory  are  included  in  another,  the 
technical  questions  and  misunderstandings  which  arise  are  dealt  with  by  mixed 
commissions  of  the  Interested  Provincial  Soviets  or  their  congress. 


which  directs  all  the  business  of  the  section;   (c)  the  representation  In  the 
presidium  Is  proportional  to  the  membership  of  this  or  that  party  group. 

4.  Election  of  the  Prealdlum  and  Esecutive  Committee:  (a)  The  members  of 
the  Soviet,  In  each  section,  elect  a  presidium,  which  Is  chosen  at  a  general  meet- 
ing by  a  universal,  direct,  equal  and  secret  vote,  In  the  proportion  and  number 
Indicated  in  paragraph  3  (Sections  of  the  Soviet)  ;  (b)  the  prealdla  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Soviet  constitute  the  Reneral  presidium  of  the  Soviet,  which  elects 
from  Its  membership  a  general  chairman  of  all  sections,  two  vice-chairmen,  and 
two  secretaries;  (c)  besides  the  presidium,  the  general  assemlily  of  the  Soviet 
«lects  from  its  membership  an  executive  committee,  proportionate  to  the  mem- 
bership of  each  party  group  (not  section),  so  arranged  that  the  membership  of 
the  executive  committee  shajl  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  entire  membership 
■of  the  Soviet,  (d)  the  members  of  the  presidium  form  a  part  of  the  membership 
of  the  Executive  Committee  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  members. 

5.  The  Functions  of  the  Presidium :  (a)  The  presidium  is  the  directing  organ 
of  the  entire  Soviet  and  decides  Independently  all  matters  which  cannot  suffer 
delay;  (b)  the  presidium  meets  not  less  than  four  times  a  week;  (c)  the 
presidium  renders  an  accounts  of  Its  activity  to  the  executive  committee  and  to 
4he  entire  Soviet,  who  have  the  right  to  recall  them  and  to  replace  them  at 
any  time  and  period;  (d)  the  presidium  must  in  its  actively  abide  strictly  by 
the  instructlona  of  tlie  executive  committee  and  the  general  assembly. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  and  Its  Functions :  (a)  The  esecutive  committee 
of  the  Soviet  Is  an  organ  formed  out  of  the  membership  of  the  Soviet  (para- 
graph 4),  The  president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Soviet  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  (paragraph  4)  ;  (b)  all  current  business  of  the 
Soviet  if  decided  and  carried  on  by  the  executive  committee,  and  only  matters 
of  particular  importance  are  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Soviet;  (c)  questions  considered  by  the  executive  committee  are  passed 
or  rejected  by  a  relative  majority  of  votes.  On  questions  of  extraordinary  Im- 
portance a  minority  report  Is  received,  entered  upon  the  records,  and  reported 
to  the  general  assembly;  (d)  questions  are  decided  by  an  open  vote,  and  only 
In  matters  of  extraordinary  importance,  at  the  request  of  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  by  a  secret  ballot;  (e)  a  session  of  the  executive  committee  is 
considered  legal  when  not  less  than  one-half  of  Its  membership  Is  present;  (f) 
members  of  the  executive  committee  who  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  at- 
tend a  session  of  the  executive  committee  must  notify  the  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  on  duty  to  that  effect  not  later  than  half  an  hour  before  the 
opening  of  the  session  ;  (g)  memljers  of  the  executive  committee  who  have  t>een 
absent  from  three  sessions  without  sufflclent  reason  are  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  at  two  sessions,  and  the  presidium  notifies  their  constituents  regarding  the 
case;  (h)  the  executive  committee  meets  once  a  week  (Irrespective  of  special 
sessions)  ;  (1)  specla]  sessions,  to  consider  questions  of  extraordinary  impor- 
tance, are  called  by  the  chairman  or  the  vice-chairman  or  by  three  members  of 
the  executive  committee;  (J)  members  of  the  executive  committee  mast  be 
notified  of  a  special  session  by  a  summons  not  later  than  two  hours  before  the 
opening  of  the  session;  <k)  a  special  session  la  legal  with  any  number  of  mem- 
bers  present:  (1)  the  sessions  of  the  executive  committee  may  be  open  or  excu- 
tive;  (m)  members  of  the  executive  committee  are  on  duty  In  the  rec^ttlon 
rooms  of  the  Soviet,  one  from  each  section,  by  turns. 

7.  General  sessions:  (a)  general  sessions  of  the  Soviets  are  called  by  the 
presidium  whenever  necessity  arises,  but  not  less  than  twice  a  month;  (b) 
general  sessions  may  be  regarded  as  legal  when  half  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Soviet  Is  present;  special  sessions,  when  any  number  are  present;  (c)  all 
questions  sumbltted  for  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly  must  first  be 
passed  upon  either  by  the  executive  committee  or  by  the  presidium;  (d)  a 
genera]  session  may  t>e  called  also  ab  the  request  of  one-fifth  of  the  membership 
of  the  Soviet:  (e)  admission  to  the  sessions  of  the  Soviet  Is  by  ticket  only; 
(f)  the  sessions  may  be  open  or  executive  by  decision  of  the  presidinm  or  of 
the  assembly  Itself. 

8.  Committees:  (a)  committees  are  elected  In  each  case  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, by  the  executive  committee,  or  by  the  prerfdium;  (b)  the  membership 
of  a  conmdtte  is  determined  by  the  assembly;  (c)  tlie  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee makes  a  rejtort  about  the  work  of  the  committee  to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Soviet,  the  executive  committee,  and  the  presidium;  (d)  auditing  com- 
mittees, control  committees,  etc.,  for  the  examination  of  the  Soviet  affairs,  are 


right  of  Independent  cobptatiOQ  of  learned  persona  with  the  privilege  of  a   ' 
wnsultiog  vote. 

(Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 


PECaEE  ON   THE  OBGANIZATION   OF  LOCAL  SELE- 


The  Central  Executive  power— the  Provisional  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Qov- 
ernment  fthe  Soviet  of  People's  Connnlssars) — was  instituted  by  the  Central 
organ  of  the  Soviets— by  the  2nd  All-Russlau  Congress  of  Soviets.  In  localities 
the  administrative  power  belongs  to  the  Soviets,  In  whose  Jurisdiction  must  be 
all  the  institutions  of  administrative,  economic,  financial  and  educational  char- 
acters. Such  an  organization  of  central  power  and  of  power  in  localities  Is 
not  more  than  a  confirmation  of  that  political  factor  that  the  power  of  the 
country  has  been  transferred  to  the  proletarian  and  semi-proletarian  elements. 

Having  established  this  fundamental  law  and  endeavoring  to  enforce  it  con- 
sistently, we  approach  the  period  of  the  following  organization  scheme. 

Ail  previous  orders  of  local  self-governments,  such  as :  regional,  provincial 
and  coimty  commissars,  committee  of  public  organization,  rural  administration, 
etc.,  must  be  replaced  by  respective  (regional,  provincial,  and  county)  Soviets 
of  Workers'.  Pensunl.s'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies.  The  whole  country  must  be 
covered  with  a  network  of  Soviet  organizations,  which  must  be  In  close  relation 
to  one  another.  Each  one  of  these  organization*,  inctudinff  the  smallest,  it 
abtolulclji  auloTwmotia  in  questions  of  local  chakacteb,  but  their  decrees  must 
be  of  a  character  corresponding  with  the  decrees  and  laws  of  the  larger  Soviet 
organizations  and  the  decrees  of  the  Central  power,  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
"Thus  Is  being  organized  a  united  uniform  state — the  Republic  of  Soviets- 

Under  such  circumstances  the  regional,  provincial  and  county  Soviets  of 
Workers'  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies  have  a  tremendous  responslblitty  in 
solving  the  organization  problem.  In  view  of  fact  that  the  peasants'  organiza- 
tion is  weaker  than  any  other  democratic  organization,  the  Deputies  must  give 
special  attention  to  the  organization  of  Peasants'  Soviets  and  their  closest  co- 
operation with  the  Soviets  of  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Soviets  of  Peasants'  Deputies  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  should  renlly  unite  all  the  democratic,  proletarian  and  seml-proletarlan 
'elements  of  the  village. 

People's  Commissariat  of  Interior. 

Published  in  the  organ  of  the  Provisional  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Govera- 
menl,  #21.  December  24th  1917. 

(NoTE.^Each  decree  of  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Government 
becometi  elTectlve  and  must  he  enforced  upon  its  publication  In  the  offlclal 
organ  of  the  Government.) 

Exniarr  10. 

DBCBEE    ON    THE    ADUINISTRATION    OF    NATIONAL    UNDEBTAKINGB. 
PABT   I. 

1.  The  Central  Administrntlon  of  Nntlonalljied  I'mlertn icings,  of  whatever 
branch  of  industry,  as.ilgns  for  eacli  large  natlonallzeil  undertaking  technical 
and  administrative  directors,  in  whose  hands  are  plactnl  the  actual  administrn- 
tlon and  direction  of  the  enllre  activity  of  the  undertaking.  They  are  respon- 
sible to  the  Central  Administration  and  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  tt. 

2.  The  technical  director  appoints  tocITnlcal  enipU)yees  and  Rives  all  orders 
regarding  the  technical  administration  of  the  undertaking.  The  factory  com- 
mittee may,  however,  complain  regarding  these  appointnients  and  orders  to  the 
CommlRsioner  of  the  Central  Administration,  and  then  to  the  Central  Adminis- 
tration Itself :  but  only  the  Commissioner  and  Central  Adminit^tration  may  stop 
the  appointments  and  order  of  the  technical  director. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  Administrative  Director  there  is  an  Economic  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  consisting  of  delegates  from  laborers,  employees,  and 
engineers  of  the  undertaking.  The  Coimcll  examines  the  estimates  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  plan  of  its  works,  the  rules  of  Internal  distribution,  complaints, 
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the  material  and  moral  conditions  of  the  work  and  life  of  the  workmen  and 
employees,  and  likewise  all  questions  regarding  the  progress  of  iJie  undertaking: 

4.  On  questions  of  a  technical  character  relating  to  the  enterprise  the  GouncU 
has  only  a  consultative  voice,  but  on  other  questions  a  decislvt  voice,  on  condi- 
tion, however,  that  the  Administrative  Director  appointed  by  the  Central  Ad- 
ministration has  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  orders  of  the  CJouncil  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Administration. 

5.  The  duty  of  acting  upon  decisions  of  the  Economic  Administrative  Cound! 
belongs  to  the  Administrative  Director. 

6.  The  Council  of  the  enterprise  has  the  right  to  make  representation  to  the 
Central  Administration  regarding  a* change  of  the  directors  of  the  enterprise, 
and  to  present  its  own  candidates. 

7.  Depending  on  the  size  and  importance  of  the  enterprise,  the  Central  Ad- 
ministration may  appoint  several  technical  and  administrative  directors. 

8.  The  composition  of  the  Economic  Administrative  Council  of  the  enterprise 
consists  of  (a)  a  representative  of  the  workmen  of  the  undertaking;  (b)  a 
representative  of  the  other  employees;  (c)  a  representative  of  the  highest 
technical  and  commercial  personnel;  (d)  the  directors  of  the  undertaking,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Central  Administration;  (e)  representatives  of  the  local  or 
regional  council  of  professional  unions  of  the  people's  economic  council,  of  the 
council  of  workmen's  deputies,  and  of  the  professional  council  of  that  branch  of 
industry  to  which  the  given  enterprise  belongs;  (f)  a  representative  of  the 
workmen's  co5peratlve  council,  and  (g)  a  representative  of  the  Soviet  of 
peasants'  deputies  of  the  corresponding  region. 

9.  In  the  composition  of  the  Economic  Administrative  Council  of  the  enter- 
prise, representatives  of  workmen  and  other  employees,  as  mentioned  In  points 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Article  8,  may  furnish  only  half  of  the  number  of  members. 

10.  The  workmen's  control  of  nationalized  undertakings  Is  realized  by  leaving 
all  declarations  and  orders  of  the  factorj'  committee,  or  of  the  controlling 
commission,  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  Economic  Administrative  Coun- 
cil of  the  enterprise. 

11.  The  workmen,  employees,  and  highest  technical  and  commercial  personnel 
of  nationalized  undertakings  are  In  duty  bound  before  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic  to  observe  severe  Industrial  discipline,  and  to  carry  out  conscientiously 
and  accurately  the  work  assigned  to  them.  To  the  Economic  Administrative 
Council  are  given  judicial  rights,  Including  that  of  dismissal  without  notice  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  together  with  the  declaration  of  a  boycott  for  non- 
proletariat  recognition  of  their  rights  and  duties. 

12.  In  the  case  of  those  Industrial  branches  for  which  central  administrations 
have  not  yet  been  formed,  all  their  rights  are  vested  In  provincial  councils  of 
the  national  economy,  and  In  corresponding  Industrial  sections  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  National  Economy. 

13.  The  estimates  and  plan  of  work  of  a  nationalized  undertaking  must  be 
presented  by  Its  Economic  Administrative  Council  to  the  central  administration 
of  a  given  industrial  branch  at  least  as  often  as  once  In  three  months,  through 
the  provincial  organizations,  where  such  have  been  established. 

14.  The  management  of  nationalized  undertakings,  where  such  management 
has  heretofore  been  organized  on  other  principles  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
general  plan  and  general  orders  for  the  whole  of  Russia,  must  now  be  reor- 
ganized in  accordance  with  the  present  regulation,  within  the  next  three  months 
[1.  e.,  by  the  end  of  May,  new  style]. 

15.  For  the  consideration  of  the  declarations  of  the  Economic  Administrative 
Council  concerning  the  activity  of  the  directors  of  the  undertaking  at  the 
central  administration  of  a  given  branch  of  industry,  a  special  section  is 
established,  composed  one-third  of  representatives  of  general  governmental, 
political,  and  economic  institutions  of  the  proletariat,  one-third  of  representa- 
tives of  workmen  and  other  employees  of  the  given  Industrial  branch,  and  one- 
third  of  representatives  of  the  directing,  technical  and  commercial  personnel 
and  Its  professional  organizations. 

16.  The  present  order  must  be  posted  on  the  premises  of  each  nationalized 
undertaking. 

Note. — Small  nationalized  enterprises  are  managed  on  similar  principles, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  duties  of  technical  and  administrative  directors  may 
be  combined  in  one  person,  and  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Economic  Ad- 
ministrative Council  may  be  cut  down  by  the  omission  of  representatives  of 
one  or  another  Institution  or  organization. 


tindertaklng ;  (or  which  piirpiiBe  tliere  arc  tncludeil  In  the  composition  of  the 
Dew  lusnafrement  not  only  r^prespntatlves  ot  the  laborers  and  employees  of  the 
enterprise  (to  the  number  of  one-lhlrd  of  the  Renoral  numerical  strength  of  tht 
inHoagement)  and  of  the  CeDtral  Administration  Itself  (to  the  number  of  one- 
third  or  leas,  as  the  Central  AdinlDlstratton  shall  see  tit),  but  also,  as  fur  as  pos- 
sible, memberH  of  former  manaKemeiita,  excepting  persons  specially  removed  by 
the  Central  Administration  and,  upon  their  refusal,  representatives  of  any 
Hl)eclal  competent  organ! nations,  even  If  they  are  not  proletariat  (to  a  numlwr 
not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  general  membership  of  the  management.  1 

30.  When  natloniiUzntion  is  introduceil.  whether  of  the  entire  branch  of  the 
Industry  or  of  separate  enterprises,  the  Central  Administrations  are  permitted, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  change,  to  pay  to  the  highest  technical  and  eiimmerclal 
personnel  their  present  Balarles,  and  even.  In  case  nf  refusal  on  their  part  tn 
work  and  the  Impossibility  of  liliing  their  places  with  other  persons,  to  introduce 
for  tlielr  beneflt  obligatory  work  and  to  bring  suit  against  them. 

31.  The  former  management  of  each  nationalised  undertaking  must  prepare 
u  report  for  the  last  year  of  operation  and  an  Inventory  ot  the  undertaking.  In 
accordance  with  which  Inventory  the  new  manajrement  verifies  the  properties 
taken  over.  The  actual  taking  over  of  the  enterprise  is  done  by  the  new  man- 
agement Immediately  upon  Its  conflrmntlon  by  the  principal  committee,  without 
waiting  for  the  presentation  of  the  Inventory  and  report. 

32.  Upon  receipt  In  their  locality  of  notice  of  the  nationalization  of  some 
enterprise,  and  until  the  organization  of  the  management  and  its  administration 
by  the  Central  Administration  (or  the  principal  commissioner,  or  institution 
having  the  rights  of  the  principal  commissioner)  the  workmen  and  employees 
of  the  given  enterprise,  and,  If  posslbie.  also  the  Council  of  Workmen's  Deputies, 
the  Council  of  National  Economy,  and  Council  of  Professional  Unions,  select 
temporary  commissioners,  under  whose  supervision  and  observation  (and.  If 
necessary,  under  whose  management)  the  activity  of  the  undertaking  continues. 
The  workmen  and  employees  of  the  Etiven  enterprises,  and  the  regional  connclls 
of  national  economy,  of  professional  unions,  and  of  workmen's  delegates  have  the 
right  also  to  organize  temporary  managements  and  directorates  of  nationatizett 
enterprises  until  the  same  are  completely  established  by  the  Central  Adminis- 
tration. 

33.  If  the  initiative  for  the  nationalization  of  a  given  enterprise  comes,  not 
trom  the  general  governmental  and  proletariat  organs  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  from  the  workmen  of  a  given  enterprise  or  from  some  local  or  regional 
oi'gaiilzatlon,  then  they  propose  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy, 
In  the  person  of  Its  bureau  of  organization  of  production,  that  the  necessary- 
steps  be  undertaken  through  the  proper  production  sections,  according  to  the 
decree  of  28  February  regarding  the  method  of  confiscating  enterprises. 

34.  In  enceptionai  cases  local  labor  organizations  are  given  the  rtght  to  take . 
temporarily  under  their  management  the  given  enterprise,  If  circumstances  do 
not  permit  of  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  question  In  the  regular  ordi'r,  but  on 
mndltlon  that  such  action  be  Immediately  brought  to  the  notice  of  ti)e  nearest 
jirovlnclal  council  of  national  ecenomy.  which  then  puts  a  temporary  t<equestra- 
tlon  tipnu  the  enterprise  pending  tlie  complete  solution  of  the  question  of  natton- 
allzatton  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy;  or.  If  It  shall  consider 
the  reasons  lusufflcieiit.  or  nationalization  clearly  Inexpedient,  or  a  prolonged 
stK|uestratlon  unnecessary,  It  directs  a  temporary  sequestration  or  even  directly 
refeitabllsbca  the  former  management  of  the  enterprise  under  Its  supen-lslon, 
or  Introduces  Into  the  composition  of  the  management  representatives  of  labor 
organizations. 

35.  The  present  order  must  be  furnlsUed  by  the  professional  unions  of  all 
Kussia  to  all  their  local  divisions,  and  hy  the  councils  of  factory  committees  to 
all  factory  committees,  and  must  be  published  in  full  In  the  Iscestia  of  all  pro- 
vincial councils  of  workmen's  and  peasants'  deputies. 

Published  March  7.  1918. 
(Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

Exhibit  11. 

decret  os  the  bfpreme  board  of  national  economy. 

1.  The  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  is  established  under  the  Council 
of  the  People's  GomrolssarieE. 


lag  to  me  oraacnes  or  economic  life:  (1)  state  economy  and  banliB,  (2)  fuel, 
(3)  metal  manufacture,  (4)  textile  manufacture,  (5)  cotton  manufacture,  {6) 
wood,  (7)  mineral  substances.  (8)  animal  products,  (9)  allmentarj"  and  g&s- 
tronomlc  Bubstancea,  (10)  chemical  products,  (11)  construction  works,  (12) 
transport,  (13)  agriculture,  (14)  supplies  and  consumption,  or  other  sections 
ivhlch  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy,  owing  to  local  circumstances, 
may  find  necessary. 

Each  section  which  takes  charge  of  any  branch  of  production  is  divided  Into 
four  main  departments:  (1)  or^nizatlon:  (a)  management,  (b)  financing, 
and  (c)  technical  organization  of  enterprlzes;  (2)  supply  and  distribution: 
(3)  labor;  (4)  statistical.  Kindred  departments  of  the  sections,  by  meeting 
jointly,  form  conferences  (1)  on  organization.  (2)  on  supplies  and  distribution. 
(3)  on  labor  <iuestions,  (4)  on  statistics.  They  maintain  permanent  business 
bureaus. 

The  Board  of  National  Economy  forms  also  other  Inter-sectional  conferences, 
as  on  demobilization,  etc. 

4.  The  Iteglonal  Board  of  National  Economy  elects  an  esecutlve  committee 
which  directs  all  the  activity  of  the  Board,  Its  departments,  sections  and 
bureaus. 

The  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  elects  a  presidium  which  consti- 
tutes th^  presidium  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  separate  committees 
of  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy. 

5.  The  B^onal  Board  of  National  Economy  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  fol- 
lowing matters ; 

(a)  The  consideration  and  solution  of  questions  of  principle  and  those  com- 
mon to  the  whole  region;  the  unification  and  direction  of  the  activities  of  the 
lower  organs  of  workmen's  control  In  the  region,  the  regulation  of  their  mutual 
relations,  the  composition  and  elaboration  of  detailed  instructions  for  them  re- 
garding different  questions  of  control. 

(b)  The  direction,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Supreme  Board  of  National 
Economy,  of  the  management  of  private  enterprises  wlilcli  have  become  the 
proiierty  of  the  Republic. 

(c)  The  Investigation  of  conflicts  not  settled  by  the  local  organs. 

(d)  The  Investigation  of  all  the  needs  of  the  region  as  to  fuel,  raw  material, 
means  of  production,  labor  force,  transportation,  facilities,  supplies,  and.  In 
general,  articles  of  prime  necessity. 

(e)  The  accounting  of  raw  material,  unfinished  products,  goods,  labor  forces. 
Implements,  and  other  articles  of  production. 

It)  The  taking  of  measures  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  and  economic 
needs  of  the  population,  rural  economy,  etc. 

(B)  The  establishment  of  regulations  and  pinna  (or  the  distribution  of  gen- 
eral state  supplies  in  the  region. 

(h)  The  formation  of  plans  for  the  distribution  of  orders  among  the  enter- 
prises. 

(1)  The  refmlntlon  of  transport  in  the  region. 

(j)  Tlie  esEabltshment  of  strict  supervision  over  the  entire  economic  life  of 
the  region  with  regard  to  organization,  finances,  etc. 

(k)  The  taking  of  measures  for  the  most  complete  utilization  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  region.  In  the  industries  as  well  as  in  rural  economy. 

(1)  The  establishment  of  bases  of  distribution  of  the  labor  forces,  materials, 
fuel,  means  of  production,  goods,  supplies,  etc. 

(m)  The  taking  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  siinltary -hygienic 
conditions  of  labor. 

6.  All  regulating  institutions  of  local  significance  come  under  the  Jurisdiction 
■of  the  respective  Regional  Boards  of  National  Economy,  and  all  employees, 
together  with  the  technical  and  administrative  apparatus,  are  place<l  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy. 

7.  All  decisions  of  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  have  a  com- 
pulsory character,  and  must  be  carried  out  by  all  local  Institutions  and  also 
by  the  directorates  of  enterprises. 

The  decisions  of  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  can  be  suspended 
and  vacated  only  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy. 

8  The  limits  of  the  economic  i-egions  are  fixed  by  a  congress  of  Regional 
Boards  of  National  Economy  and,  until  Its  meeting,  by  the  Supreme  Bonrd  of 
National  Economy. 


Economy,  obeyinf!  Its  directions  upon  qiiestions  affecting  Kcnerjil  state  interests. 

10.  Tlie  formation  of  Boanis  of  Nntional  Economy  of  smaller  regions  (pro- 
vincial, district,  etc.).  moiielled  after  the  organization  of  Re^^ionai  Boards  of 
Nationtil  Economy,  is  left  to  the  initiiitive  of  provincial  Soviets  of  Worlimen's, 
Solillera',  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  Tlie  establialiment  of  the  spliere  of  their 
activity  and  their  general  direction  and  codrdinntioD  devolve  upon  the  Regional 
Board  of  National  Economy. 

(Nation.  Dec.  28, 1918.) 

EXHIBFT  13. 

DECREE     .VPPBOPniATISG     2,    UO.OOO     BOTJRtRS     FOR     INTEKNATIONAl.     BBVOLtlTlONARY 
PROP  AG  AS  DA    PURPOSES. 

An  Odrinanee  on  assigning  two  million  roubles  for  the  needs  of  tbe  revolutionary 

internationalist  movement. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  Soviet  authorltj*  stands  on  the  ground  of  the 
principles  of  international  solidaritr  of  the  proletariat  and  the  brotherhood  of 
tlie  tollers  of  all  countries,  that  the  struggle  against  war  aud  Imperialism,  only 
on  an  International  scale,  can  lead  to  complete  victory,  the  Soviet  of  Peoples 
■Commissaries,  considers  it  necessary  to  come  forth  with  all  aid,  including 
flnauctal  aid,  to  the  assistance  of  the  left,  internationalist,  wing  of  the  workers 
movement  of  all  countries,  entirely  regardless  whether  these  countries  are  at 
war  with  Russia,  or  in  an  alliance,  or  whether  they  retain  their  neutrality. 

Witli  these  alms  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries  ordains :  the  assigning 
of  two  million  roubles  for  the  needs  of  the  revolutlonarj'  Internationalist  move- 
ment, at  the  disposition  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  the  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

President  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries — VI.    OulianofC  (Lenin). 

Peoples  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs — L,  Trotzby. 

Maiiaaer  of  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries.  VI,  Bonch- 
Eruevlch. 

Secretary  of  the  Soviet — N.  Gorbounov. 

Published  in  No.  31  of  the  "  Gazette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  and  Peasants 
■Government,"  Decemlier  13,  1917. 


Exhibit  14. 

DECREE  on    PEACE. 

Accepted  unanimously  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ali^Russian  Congress  of  Soviets 
of  W.  S.  &  P.  Delegates  Octoher  26th,  1917. 

The  workmen  and  peasant  Government  created  by  the  revolution  of  October 
24th-2!>th  and  supported  by  the  soTlets  of  W.  S.  &  P.  Itelegates  proposes  to  all 
l)elligerent  nations  and  their  governments  to  commence  Immediately  negotia- 
tions for  an  equitable  democratic  peace. 

An  equitable  or  democratic  pence,  ileslriid  by  the  greatest  majority  of  ex- 
hausted tormented  and  ravaged -hy 'the- war  workmen  and  labouring  classes  of 
all  the  combatant  countries,  a  peace  which  the  Russian  workmen  and  peasants 
demanded  most  Insistently  and  decisively  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
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out  the  precisely,  clearly  and  voluntarily  expressed  consent  and  wish  of  such  a 
nation,  independently  thereof  when  such  an  annexation  had  been  accomplished, 
independently  thereof  how  cultured  or  ignorant  is  the  nation  which  is  being^ 
arbitrarily  annexed  or  retained  within  the  limits  of  a  given  state.  Inde- 
pendently, lastly,  thereof,  whether  such  a  nation  is  residing  in  Europe  or  in 
some  far  country  across  the  pcean. 

If  any  nation  is  being  retained  within  the  boundaries  of  a  given  state  forcibly^ 
if  notwithstanding  Its  desire,  expressed  in  print,  or  in  popular  meetings,  in  de- 
cisions of  parties  of  revolts  and  uprisings  against  oppression,  it  will  not  be 
given  the  possibility  by  a  free  voting  with  the  absolute  removal  of  all  the 
troops  of  the  annexing  or  stronger  nation,  to  decide  without  the  least  compul- 
sion the  question  regarding  the  form  of  its  existence  as  a  state,  then  its  an- 
nexation is  arbitrary  seizure  and  violation  of  its  rights. 

The  Government  considers  that  to  continue  this  war  in  order  to  divide  be- 
tween the  stronger  and  richer  nations  the  weaker  ones  seized  by  them,  is  a. 
crime  against  humanity  and  it  solemnly  declares  its  decision  to  sign  imme- 
diately any  conditions  of  peace  which  will  stop  this  war  on  the  terms  men- 
tioned above  and  which  are  equally  fair  to  all  the  nations  Vithout  exception. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  declares  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
sider the  aforesaid  peace  conditions  as  an  ultimatum,  1.  e.,  the  Government  con- 
sents to  examine  all  other  conditions  of  peace,  insisting  only  that  they  be  pro- 
posed as  quickly  as  possible  by  any  one  of  the  combatants  and  as  clearly  as 
possible,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  ambiguities  and  secrets  in  the  proposition  of 
the  peace  conditions. 

The  Government  revokes  all  secret  diplomacy  expressing  on  its  part  the  firm 
intention  to  conduct  all  negotiations  openly  before  all  the  people,  and  proceed- 
ing Immediately  to  the  publication  of  all  secret  agreements  confirmed  or  con- 
cluded by  the  Government  of  landowners  and  capitalists  since  February  and 
up  to  October  25th,  1917.  All  the  tenure  of  these  secret  agreements  in  so  far 
as  they  are  directed  as  In  most  cases  to  the  granting  of  advantages  and  privi- 
leges to  the  Russian  landowners  and  capitalists,  or  to  the  retaining  or  increase- 
of  the  annexations  of  the  Great  Russians,  The  Government  declares  to  be  uncon- 
ditionally and  immediately  revoked. 

In  addressing  the  governments  and  nations  of  all  the  countries  with  a  proi)osi- 
tion  to  begin  immediately  negotiations  regarding  the  conclusion  of  i)eace  the 
Goverment  expresses  on  Its  part  its  willingness  to  conduct  these  negotiations, 
by  means  of  correspondence,  or  by  telegraph,  or  by  way  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  different  countries  or  at  a  conference  of  such 
representatives.  For  the  facilitation  of  such  negotiations  the  Government  wilJ 
detail  its  empowered  representative  to  the  neutral  countries. 

The  Government  proposes  to  all  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  belliger- 
ent countries  to  conclude  an  Immediate  truce,  desiring  on  Its  part,  that  such  a 
truce  be  concluded  for  not  less  than  three  months,  1.  e.,  for  such  a  period  of  time 
during  which  it  would  be  quite  i>ossible  to  complete  the  negotiations  for  peace 
with  the  participation  of  representatives  of  all  the  nations  or  nationalities, 
which  were  involved  in  the  war  or  compelled  to  take  part  in  it,  and  also  to  con- 
vene full-powered  meetings  of  peoples*  representatives  of  all  countries  for  the 
final  confirmation  of  the  peace  conditions. 

Addressing  this  proposition  of  peace  to  the  governments  and  peoples  of  all  the 
belligerent  countries,  the  provisional  workmen  and  peasant  government  of  Rus- 
sia addresses  itself  also  in  particular  to  the  conscious  workmen  of  the  three 
most  advanced  nations  of  humanity  and  the  greatest  of  the  powers  participat- 
ing in  the  present  war.  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  workmen  of  these 
countries  have  given  the  best  services  to  the  cause  of  progress  and  socialism 
and  the  great  models  of  the  chartist  movement  in  England,  the  series  of  revolu- 
tions carried  out  by  the  French  proletariat,  lastly,  the  heroic  struggle  against 
the  exclusive  law  in  Germany  and  the  long  stubborn  disciplinary  work  for  the 
creation  of  proletarian  organisations  in  Germany  which  ought  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  workmen  of  the  whole  world, — all  these  models  of  preletarian 
heroism  and  historical  creation  serve  as  a  guarantee  that  the  workmen  of  the 
aforenamed  countries  will  understand  the  duties  lying  on  them  which  are  to 
deliver  humanity  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  their  results, — because  these  same 
workmen  by  their  decisive  and  energetic  activity  will  help  us  to  bring  a  suc- 
cessful end  the  cause  of  peace  and  at  the  same  time  the  liberation  of  all  work- 
ing classes  from  slavery  and  exploitation. 
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i'Vi^ry  spark  of  revolt  is  r-un verted  Into  the  mighty  flames  of  revolution,  wheo 
even  the  Infllan  ^lohammeclans,  hounde<l  and  exhauste<l  by  the  foreign  yoke 
are  rising  up  against  their  enslavers,  now  we  cannot  l>e  silent.  Lose  no  time, 
aiKl  *-ast  from  your  slioulders  the  centuries  old  usurpers.  I>6  not  surrender  any 
more  t<i  their  jilundering  of  the  sites  of  your  burnt  home.  You  must  be  niai»ter 
of  your  own  country !  You  must  yourself  arrange  your  life  to  your  own  image 
and  likeness!     You  have  the  right  to  tliat,  your  fate  is  in  your  own  hands. 

Brothers!  ^'omrades! 

We  are  firmly  and  resolutely  going  toward  an  honorable,  democratic  peace. 

On  <iur  standard  we  carry  the  lil>eration  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world- 

Mohammedans  of  Uussia ! 

Moluimmeilans  of  the  East !  , 

On  this  path  of  restoration  of  the  world,  we  expect  from  you  sympathy  and 
supiK>rt. 

(^hairman  of  the  Soviets  of  Peoples  Commissaries  V.  Ulyanov  (Lenine). 

Peoples  Commissary  of  National  Affairs  Djougatoille  Stalin. 

(Published  in  the  No.  17  of  the  Gazette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  ami 
Peasants  Government,  November  24,  1917. ) 


ICXhibit  Ifj. 

DECLARATION    OF    THE   BIGHT8   OF   THE   LABORING   AND   EXPLOITED   PEOPLE. 

The  form  of  the  following  declaration  was  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  by  the  Bolshevik  Government  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Constituant  Assembly  to  adopt  it  was  one  reason  for  its  forcible  dissolution  by 
the  lied   Guard. 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  proclaims  the  following  basic  principles : 

I.  The  Constituent  Assembly  resolves: 

1.  ICussia  is  declared  to  be  a  Republic  of  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers' 
and  Peasants'  Deputies.  All  the  power  in  the  centre  and  in  the  provinces 
belongs  to  these  Soviets. 

2.  The  Russian  Soviet  Republic  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  free  union  of  free 
nations,  as  a  federation  of  national  Soviet  republics. 

II.  Taking  as  its  fundamental  task  the  abolition  of  any  exploitation  of  man 
by  men,  the  complete  elimination  of  the  division  of  society  into  classes,  the 
ruthless  suppression  of  exploiters,  the  establishment  of  a  socialistic  organiza- 
tion of  society  and  the  victory  of  Socialism  in  all  countries,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  resolves,  further : 

1.  To  effect  the  socialization  of  the  land,  private  ownership  of  land  is  abol- 
ished, and  the  whole  land  fund  is  declared  common  national  property  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  laborers  without  compensation,  on  the  basis  of  equalized  use  of 
the  soil. 

All  forests,  minerals,  and  waters  of  state-wide  importance,  as  well  as  the 
whole  Inventory  of  animate  and  Inanimate  objects,  all  estates  and  agricultural 
enterprises,  are  declared  national  property. 

2.  The  Soviet  law  of  labor  control  and  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Econ- 
omy are  confirmed,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  authority  of  the  toilers  over  the 
exploiters,  as  the  first  step  to  the  complete  transfer  of  all  factories,  mills,  mines, 
railways,  and  other  means  of  production  and  transportation  to  the  ownership 
of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Soviet  Republic. 

3.  The  transfer  of  all  banks  into  the  ownership  of  the  Workers'  and  Peasants' 
state  is  confirmed,  it  being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
laboring  masses  from  the  yoke  of  capital. 

4.  With  a-  view  to  the  destruction  of  the  parasitic  classes  of  society  and  the 
organization  of  the  national  economy,  universal  labor  service  is  established. 

5.  In  the  interest  of  securing  all  the  power  for  the  laboring  masses  and  the 
elimination  of  any  possibility  of  the  reestabllshment  of  the  power  of  the  ex- 
I)lolters,  the  arming  of  the  toilers,  the  formation  of  a  socialistic  re<l  army  of 
workmen  and  peasants,  and  the  complete  disarmament  of  the  wealthy  classes 
are  decreed. 

III.  1.  Expressing  Its  inflexible  determination  to  wrest  humanity  from  th^ 
talons  of  financial  capital  and  imperialism,  which  have  drenched  the  earth  with 
'*^l)Od  in   this  most   criminal   of  wars,  the   Constituent   Assembly   subscribes 

lously  to  the  policy  of  abrogating  secret  treaties  which  has  been  adopted 


^< 


Peoples  Commissary  for  MUltary  and  Naval  Affalwh-N.  Knienito. 

Peoples  Commissary  for  Military  AfRiIrs— Padvaoysldy.         „  .^^  obwan- 

Colleagues  of  the  Peoples  Commlasarr  for  Military  Affalre-Kedrov,  Sklyan 

skly.  Legran,  Mebonoshln. 

Secretary  of  the  Soviet— N.  Gorbonnov, 

December  16,  IfllT.  _  ,..■,_  _•..■  PBunnta 

Puhlfahrt  In  No.  35  of  the  "  Oasette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  and  Peaaanw 

Government."    December  17,  1917. 
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I   HIOH    COMMA BDEB-lPt-CHIEF. 


o  the  Army.— Telegram.] 


[Errlenko  U 

Petrograd,    Smoiny.    Council    of   People's   Commlasaries,    Trotzky.    In    the 
e  of  tbe  revolution  order  to  the  armies. 


name  or  tne  revolution  oroer  to  tne  armi™.  „„™.«.fo  Pjims 

Upon  receiving  Information  and  communications  from  *!»«  separate  oo^ 

and  ArmlM  regnrdlng  the  arralstlces  concluded  with  the  enemy  o° J?^  "^";| 

I  enjoin  the  following  rules  to  be  observed  in  future  for  the  conclusion  or 

:armlstlces 


1.  All  private  agreements  regarding  the  suspension  of  ^^""*'^J""fi  m,„ 
form  to  the  fact  of  the  sending  of  n  sp^ctnl  -l^l'-B"""''; '"^^"^f  h^dauarter^ 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  to  toe  genera  headquarters 
of  the  high  commander  of  the  German  nrmlps  on  the  19tti  'nf»^^       ,         O, 

This  armistice  must  be  a  general  one  for  all  flie  '/"^ts.  as  coming  from  the 
Central  Authority  Of  the  Russian  Republic,  wherefore  j''  P^^^'i^Xfon 
most  automatlcaliv  lose  their  force  from  the  moment  of  the  conclusion 
general  armistice  by  the  aforementioned  delegation.  armistice  must  be 

2.  An  obligatory  condition  for  the  conclusion  of  a  partial  armtsnce  J^«^ 
that  of  the  suspension  of  all  movements  of  troops  from  «>«  fronts  of  ^e^n 
trading  parties  to  any  new  fronts,  and  especially  from  our  front  to  moss 
the  Allied  armies.  „       j  i„  m~  nr  hv  the  central 

3.  All  armistices  to  be  concluded  must  be  confirmed  by  me  or  by  tne  ce 
organs  of  authority  o(  Petrograd.  ,.,,„,,  ns  laree  sectors  of  the 

->   A  preliminary  concordance  of^such  ^''^'^"^^^^^^jch  has  already  con- 


front Is  desirable:  In  particular,  the  nco^^."  ™~Hinc 

eluded  such  an  armistice,  the  Koumanian  front  just  P™™ri'"*  :^^^n  place.— 
slon  of  one,  the  northern  front  where  partial  a'"™'^"''^/ i„,„lm  me  of  the 
must  immediately  take  note  of  the  above  conditions  and  i""'^"' 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  wording  of  their  agreements.  goudtry  and 

Comrades!  Only  under  such  conditions  can  we  be  assureii  v 
unity  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  for  peace. 

Long  live  the  peace  concluded  by  the  peoples  themseiveH. 

Hnll  to  the  end  of  the  accursed  slaughter  I 

Hall  to  the  victory  and  power  of  the  people!  MUodrons,  s<i^nV8^ 

The  present  order  is  to  be  read  In  all  the  companies,  su 
Latteries,  ship's  crp\vs  and  separate  detachments. 

November  21st  1917.     No.  1624a 

High  Commonder-in-Chlef  Krylenko. 


Exhibit  19.  ^. 

nRcfieR  ON  THE  APPROPWATios  ot  20,000,000  jtoTJBixa  roa  "^V 

peasants'  VXD  Axirt- 

Assignment  of  twenty  million  (20,000,000)  rubles  'or  the 
Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Red  Army.    In  agreement  ^^i^ 
Committee  of  the   Soldiers'   Section   of  the  rCJi'ra      '- 
Pensants,  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  for  tea- 
men's and  Peasants'  Red  Army,  the  Soviet  of  Peom  ,  ^'. 
follows :  "W'f 

For  the  organisation  of  the  Workmen's  and  b      ' 
allotted  at  first  from  the  National  Treasury,  tW(    ^ 


own  free  will,  at  the  expense  of  the  person  desiring  to  have  same,  or  Id  time- 
of  war,  by  the  appointment  of  orderliee,  on  a  mutual  (with  the  crew)  agree- 
ment, and  with  a  cleflnlte  salary. 
Note. — The  hiring  of  female  help  Is  prohibited  on  vessels  of  the  Navy. 

Pabt  2. — The  management  of  the  Havy. 

16.  The  general  guidance  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  Navy  is  concen- 
trated In  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  stands 
the  MlUtary-Nflvol  Section,  which  superintends  entirely  the  operative  and  tech- 
nical affairs  and  worlfs  In  conjunction  with  the  Administrative,  Economic,  and 
Political  Sections  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea. 

17.  The  Military-Naval  Section  is  elected  by  the  plenarlum  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Sea,  on  a  basis  of  special  instructions,  which  were  worked  out 
for  that. 

IS.  Being  entirely  Independent  In  Its  operative  ordinances,  the  Mllitarj'-Naval 
Section  is  responsible  for  Its  actions  to  the  plenium  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Sea,  as  well  as  before  the  Superior  State  organs. 

19.  At  the  head  of  the  Military-Naval  Section  stands  a  person  designated  a» 
the  Chief  of  the  Military- Naval  section  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea, 
etecietl  in  accordance  with  paragrapli  38,  part  5,  on  the  election  of  the  com< 
mandlng  personnel. 

20.  All  orders  for  the  fleet  or  flotilla  are  issued  by  the  MUltary-Naval  Section, 
signed  by  the  chief,  countersigned  by  the  member  of  the  section  attached  to 
hlni.  and  are  compulsory  for  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

Note:  Decisions  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  are  presented  to  the- 
Military-Naval  Section,  which  In  accordance  with  the  decision,  issues  an  order. 
In  accordance  with  the  above  paragraph,  referring  to  the  corresponding  number 
of  the  decision. 

Pabt  3. 

21.  The  Chief  of  the  Military -Naval  Section  has  two  assistants  to  the  section, 
the  first  of  which  Is  the  substitute  chief  and  superintends  the  operative  section 
of  the  fleet.—the  second  assistant  superintends  the  technical  and  administrative 
sections. 

22.  For  the  development  and  bringing  to  reality  of  questions  on  all  branches 
of  the  Mllitary'Nava!  Section,  there  wilt  enter  Into  the  Military  Section ;  the 
principal  specialists,  with  their  assistants,  on  the  operative,  administrative  and 
technical  sections.  Thenumberof  principal  specialists  and  their  assistants  must 
correspond  to  the  actual  needs  of  Uie  Navy,  is  determined  by  the  Central  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Sea  and  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Naval  organ. 

23.  The  following  commanding  duties  exist  In  the  Fleet ; 

-  (a)  Flag  O^Hcers.— Chief  of:  Divisions,  Brigades,  Detachments,  Flotillas,  Di- 
visions of  2d  grade  vessels,  divisions  of  3rd  grade  vessels,  divisions  of  4th  grade- 
vessels,  divisions  of  aircraft,  coast  defence,  hydrographic  espeditlon,  protection 
of  aquatic  regions,  service  of  connection,  regions  of  the  service  of  connection. 

For  each  of  the  above  duties  there  Is  a  corresponding  military  section,  the 
complement  of  which  Is  detennlned  by  the  Military-Naval  Section  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Sea. 

(b)  Ship  Duties. — Commander  of  vessel,  assistant  to  the  commander,  reviser. 
Specialists:  Pilot,  artilleryman,  miner,  elect ro-teehnic,  diver,  mechanic,  doctor. 
Assistant  specialists :  Section  plutoog  (  ?)  commanders  and  others. 

(c)  Shore  Duties. — Commander  of  a  crew,  commander  of  a  company. 

Note  (to  Par.  23)  :  In  other  shore  detachments  and  stations  the  commanding 
personnel  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  construction  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  Is  composed  of  persons  administering,  according  to  their  Bpeclal- 
tlesf  the  supreme  military  and  technical  branches. ' 

Part  4,  Rights,  D«fi<«  and  RcsponHbility  of  the  Comtnanding  Personnel. 

24.  The  Chief  of  the  Military- Naval  Section  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
Military  section  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  on  instructions,  worked 
out  specially  for  that,  and  issues  all  ordinances  to  the  Navy,  detachments,  sec- 
tions and  vessels,  over  his  signature,  countersigned  by  the  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Sea  attached  to  him. 

25.  Issuing  all  orders  and  ordinances,  the  Chief  of  the  Milltarj-Naval  Section 
is  rcspoDSlbie  entirely  for  the  operative  and  technical  branches  of  the  Nnvy. 
Jn  branches  where  the  work  is  In  conjunction  with  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Sea,  on  the  economic,  administrative  and  political  dltposltioa,  the  Chief  of 


the  Central  Conitulttee  of  the  Sea. 

36.  Chiefs  of  brigades,  detaciunents,  flotlllBS  aod  otbers,  are  elected  by  the 
committee  of  the  brigade,  detacbment,  Botllla,  etc.,  with  the  commanders  of 
vessels,  from  a  candidate  list,  compiled  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea, 
together  with  the  chief  of  the  MlIltary-Naval  Section  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Sea. 

37.  The  commanding  personnel,  elected  in  accordance  with  Par.  32,  34  and 
35,  are  conflrmed  in  their  positions  by  the  Central  Committee  of  tlie  S^  which 
Issues  the  necessary  order  to  the  fleet  and  flotillas. 

38.  The  Chief  of  the  Military  Naval  Section  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Sea  Is  elected  from  candidates  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea.  to- 
gether with  the  committees  of  divisions,  brigades,  detachments  and  flotlllaH, 
with  the  Chiefs  of  brigades,  divisions,  detachments  and  flotillas.  The  elec- 
tions are  conducted  by  the  committees  and  chiefs  who  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  list  of  candidates  according  to  the  four-member  formula, 
and  the  elected  person  la  confirmed  In  their  position  by  the  Supreme  Maritime 
College  at  the  presentation  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea. 

39.  The  personnel  of  the  military  sections  is  elected  by  the  Chief  of  the  Sec- 
tion, together  with  the  committee  of  the  section. 

Note.— Pending  the  preparation  of  new  lists  the  complement  will  remain 
the  same. 

40.  The  medical  personnel  Is  elected  by  the  professional  union  of  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons,  and  the  results  of  electlonB  are  communicated  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  after  the  confirmation  of  the  candidate  by  the 
command  of  the  vessel,  In  the  manner  of  the  confirmation  of  foremen -spec!  a  lists 
(as  In  paragraph  31).  The  medical  personnel  Is  elected  In  nccorrtance  with 
#38,  from  a  candidate  list,  presented  by  the  Professional  L'nion  of  Surgeons 
and  Assistant- Surgeons. 

41.  Every  sailor  of  the  Naval  Fleet,  selected  for  any  of  these  positions,  has 
the  privilege  of  refusing  to  occupy  the  position,  having  submitted  the  motive 
for  his  refusal.  The  final  decision  on  the  acceptability  or  non-acceptlblllty  of 
the  refusal  la  reserved  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  at  whose  disposal  Is 
ulso  all  business  connected  with  the  election  of  the  particular  i>erson.  the 
motive  of  his  refusal  and  the  recall  of  the  corresponding  Chief  and  section 
committee,  regarding  the  motive  of  refusal  of  the  elected  sailor. 

42.  The  persons  elected  to  office,  at  these  elections  will  be  considered  those 
who  receive  an  absolute  majority.  In  connection  with  which  If  there  is  no 
absolute  majority,  then  the  two  first  candidates,  having  received  the  compara- 
atlve  majority,  are  voted  on  again. 

Part  6.  Recall  of  per»on»  of  the  Commanding  Personnel. 

43.  The  question  of  the  recall  of  any  member  of  the  commanding  personnel 
of  a  vessel  can  be  raised  before  the  Ship  Committee,  by  a  group  of  j  of  the 
complement  ot  the  vessel  or  the  separate  corjioratlon  of  a  specialty,  If  it  per- 
tains to  specialists.  The  recall  la  subject  to  further  action,  if  It  Is  adopted  by 
n  general  assembly  of  the  crew  or  the  corporation  and  ^ecialties,  by  not  less 
than  i  of  the  number  present. 

44.  The  recall,  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  crew  or  corporation 
of  specialists  Is  forwarded,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Section,  If  a 
conimaiKler  Is  being  recalled,  or  with  the  report  of  the  commander  In  the  recall 
of  his  assistant  or  a  specialist,  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  for  a  final 
conflrraatloD  of  the  recall. 

4.').  The  commander  of  a  veseet  can  raise  the  question  of  the  recall  of  his 
assistant  or  any  one  of  the  specialists,  by  presenting  to  the  .ship's  committee 
a  statement  eipialaing  his  motives.  Having  received  such  >i  statement  the 
ship's  committee  brings  it  before  a  genera!  assembly  (for  deliberation)  of  the 
entire  complement  of  the  vessel  or  corporation  of  specialists  and  the  entire 
expedition  of  business  on  such  recall  with  a  protocol  of  the  general  assembly  is 
presented  for  a  final  decision  to  the  Central  (Committee  of  the  Sea. 

46.  'The  question  ot  the  removal  of  chiefs  of  divisions,  brigades,  detachments, 
flotillas,  and  the  personnel  of  other  military  sections  attached  to  them,  can  be 
raised  by  committees  and  raembera  of  the  commanding  personnel  who  elected  as 
well  as  those  who  participated  in  preparing  the  candidate  lists  for  the  chief  who 
Is  being  removed  (Nos.  34,  35,  36  and  37)  and  Is  considered  in  the  correspond- 
ing committee,  whereupon  the  final  decision  is  presented  to  the  Central  Com- 
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Peoples  Commissary  for  Naval  Affairs — Dibenko. 
Director  of  the  Naval  Ministry — M.  Ivanow. 

Published  in  No.  6  of  the  Gazette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  and  Peasants 
Government  on  January  12,  1918. 


Exhibit  21. 
decree  on  the  democratization  of  the  fleet  of  the  russian  republic. 

Section  1.  General  Position  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Fleet. 

(1)  The  Personnel  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Russian  Republic  consists  of  free 
citizens  enjoying  equal  civil  rights. 

(2)  The  hitherto  existing  titles  of  rank  which  emphasized  caste  distinctions 
are  abolished  and  all  serving  in  the  Fleet  are  called  "Sailors  of  the  War  Fleet 
of  the  Russian  Republic.'* 

(3)  From  among  the  Sailors  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Russian  Republic  is  taken 
the  commanding  body  which  consists  of  the  war  operations  and  technical 
departments  who  work  with  elected  committees  in  carrying  out  the  adminish 
trative  work  of  the  Fleet. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Politics  is  entrusted  altogether  to  elected  committees. 
(P.  50.) 

Exhibit  22. 

decree    on    assessment    OF    SALARIES    FOR    THE    SEAMEN    OF    THE    NAVY    RECRUITED 

ON  VOLUNTARY   SYSTEM. 


Nomenclature  of  occupations. 


8hip  boys  (students)  of  all  specialties 

Seamen 

Superior  seaman,  carpenter,  machinist  helper,  cook,  baker  (bread),  musi- 
cian, sanitarian,  ruderer,  signalman,  distance  measurer,  mess  caterer 

Stoker  helper 

Clerk,  superior  gunner,  galvanizer,  electrician,  superior  signalman,  superior 
distance  measurer 

Stoker,  boatsman , 

Cook  and  diver 

Mine  machinist 

Superior  stoker,  superior  bandmaster 

Superior  mine  machinist 

Machinist  (Komendor).  motorman,  superior  galvaniser,  master  gunner, 
superior  electrician,  and  sui)erior  clerk 

Master  skipper  for  artillery  and  machines 

Superior  machinist,  superior  diver,  artilleryman 

Feldsher 

Motorman  superior .' 

Telegraph  operator  and  radio-telegraph  operator 

Telegraph  operator  superior  and  radio  telegraph  operator  superior 


Fundamental 

assessment 

monthly. 


180 
210 

220 
225 

230 
235 
240 
245 
250 
255 

260 
270 
280 
290 
300 
230 
260 


Bonus  (addi- 
tional pay- 
ment on 
account  of 
high  cost 
of  living). 


leo 
leo 

leo 
leo 

leo 
leo 

160 
160 
160 
160 

160 
160 

160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


(Published  in  the  23rd  issue  of  Journal  of  the  Workmen  and  Peasant  Grovem- 
ment  of  February  14th  (new  style).) 


Exhibit  23. 


DECREE  SUPPRESSING  THE  ADMIRALTY-COUNCIL. 

The  Admiralty-Council  is  suppressed.  All  the  rights  of  the  Admiralty-Council 
as  the  highest  organ  in  the  affairs  of  the  Fleet  and  Navy  Department  shall  pass 
over  to  the  Marine  Section  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  elected  by  the 
All-Russian  Congress  of  the  Military  fleet.  A  detailed  regulation  on  the  limits 
of  the  competency  and  order  of  activity  of  the  Marine  Section  will  be  pub- 
lished separately. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries.    V.  Oulianoft  (Leniu). 

People's  Commissary  ad  int.  Lieutenant  Ilyin  (Raskolnikoff). 


DECREE  OF  THE  SOVIET  OF  THE  PE 
OF  COUUANDEBa  AND  OTHEBB  O 
TABT   8EBTICB. 


{  Isl  class. 

£ndcUs9. 

3rdclBH. 

Remark. 

raptnln 

t3t  Anistabt  t) '  BDtaJn 

■|              MO 

:!       ^ 
■l       ^ 

'.'             430 

UO 
4Si 

430 

WllhthclralD- 

a""!?-::::::::::::::::::::::::;::;::::-: 

116 

1S5 

with  the  trsln- 
init  of  ship- 

Isl  Artlllerj-manBndlstMtnar 

MO- 

485 

i 

S 

SpeclallBt  FlagiDHD  o{  the  Chl«t  ot  tbe  War  DepBrtmenl 

Chief  of  the  CommunlcatlOD  Service 

DlBtrlct    Chief 

Chief  of  the  Central  Sutloa 

Chief  ot  the  Had!  Btation 


To  all  OD  tbe  above  chart  menUoned  nalaries  Is  tt 
per  160  Rubles. 
The  foregolDg  BBlaries  are  tor  a  full  moDth. 


«  added  (he  high  cost  ot  Uvlng  bi 


Exhibit  27. 


1.  All  private  ownership  ot  land  Is  abollslied  immedlatel;  without  any  In* 
demnlflcatlon. 

2.  All  landowners  estates,  likewise  all  the  Itinds  of  tbe  Crown,  monasteries. 
church  lands  wltb  all  their  live  stock  and  Inventories  property,  homestead 
constructions  and  all  appurtenances  pass  over  into  the  disposition  of  the  volost 
land  committees  and  district  Soviets  of  Peasants  Delegates  until  the  Coa- 
stlttient  Assembly  meets. 

3.  Any  damage  whatever  done  to  the  confiscated  property  belonging  from 
now  on  to  the  whole  people.  Is  regarded  as  a  grievous  crime,  punishable  by  the- 
revolutionary  court  of  justice.  The  district  Soviets  of  Peasants  Delegates  shall 
take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  observance  of  the  strictest  order  during 
the  confiscation  of  the  landowners'  estates,  for  tiie  determination  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  plots  of  land  and  which  of  them  are  subject  to  conflacation,  for 
the  drawing  up  of  an  inventory  of  the  whole  confiscated  property  and  for  th^ 
strictest  revolutionary  fmard  of  all  the  farming  property  on  the  laud  with  all 
the  constructions.  Implements,  cuttle,  supplies  of  priKliiots  etc.,  piissina  over  tn 
the  people. 

4.  For  guidance  during  the  realisation  of  the  great  land  reforms  till  their 
final  resolution  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  shall  serve  the  following  peasant 
Nakaz  (Instniction)  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  242  local  peasant  nakazes  by 
the  editor's  office  of  the  "  Izvestia  of  the  All-Russlan  Soviet  of  Peasant  Dele- 
fcates"  and  published  in  No.  88  of  said  "Izvestia"  (Pefrograd,  No.  88,  August: 
ISth  1917.) 

Exhibit  28. 


f  the  land  may  be  decldeil  only  by  the  general  Constituent 
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If  in  some  place  the  land  fnnd  will  prove  to  be  inBufficieot  for  tlie  satisfac- 
tion of  the  local  population,  the  surplus  of  the  population  must  emigrate. 

The  organization  of  the  onilsration.  also  the  costs  thereof  and  of  providing 
the  eml;rrants  with  the  necessary  stock  must  be  borne  by  the  state. 

The  emi^ation  is  carried  out  in  the  following  order :  first  the  peasants  with- 
out land  who  express  their  wish  to  emigrate,  then  the  depraved  members  of 
conmiunities,  deserters,  etc.  and  lastly  by  drawing  lots  on  agreement. 

All  of  what  is  contained  in  this  nakaz,  being  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
greatest  majority  of  conscious  peasants  of  the  whole  of  Russia,  is  pronounced 
to  be  a  temi)orary  law,  whlcli  till  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  to  be  put  into 
execution  as  far  as  possible  immediately,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  gradually  as 
will  be  determinwl  by  the  district  Soviets  of  peasant  delegates. 

The  lands  of  peasants  and  Cossacks  serving  in  the  ranks  shall  not  l>e  con- 
fiscated. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  Vladimir  Oulianoff — ^Lenin. 

October  26  1917 


Exhibit  29. 
decree  abolishing  private  ownership  in  cities. 

On  August  20th,  1918,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Soviet  Government,  whereby, 
in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  all  the  houses  and  other  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  plots  on  which  they  stand  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  their  former 
owners  and  became  the  property  of  the  Workers  Soviet  Republic. 

This  decree  does  not  apply  to  small  towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants, 
neither  does  it  apply  to  villages  and  hamlets. 

This  decree  does  not  apply  to  small  property  owners  (less  than  10,000 
roubles),  if  they  use  their  houses  as  dwellings  for  themselves. 

Thus,  not  alone  poor  people,  but  also  people  of  medium  means,  \iill  not 
sufl'er  because  of  this  "decree. 

Those  who  heretofore  subsisted  on  income  from  rentals  will  receive  from 
the  Government  a  subsidy  up  to  10,000  roubles. 

The  income  on  the  confiscated  property  will  be  used  for  building  dwellings  for 
the  poor.  One-tenth  of  the  entire  income  will  constitute  a  State  Housing 
Fund  and  this  fund  will  be  used  by  the  State  to  build  light,  airy  and  roomy 
dwellings  for  the  toilers. 

One  third  of  the  income  will  be  expended  for  public  municipal  needs,  as: 
lighting,  water  supply  and  drainage  system,  cleaning,  etc. 

The  rest  of  the  income,  i.  e.  more  than  half,  will  constitute  a  local  town 
dwelling  fund  (reserve).  This  fund  will  be  used  for  repairing  buildings, 
erecting  new  ones,  paving  streets,  etc. 


Exhibit  30. 

land  laws  of  the  russian  fisderated  soviet  republic. 

The  following  *  Fundamental  Law  of  Socialization  of  the  Land  *  in  Russia 
went  into  effect  in  September,  1918,  replacing  the  earlier  and  briefer  Land 
Decree  of  November  7,  1917. 

Division  I.  General  Provisions. 

Article  1.  All  property  rights  in  the  land,  treasures  of  the  earth,  waters, 
forests,  and  fundamental  natural  resources  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federated  Soviet  Republic  are  abolished. 

ARTICT.E  2.  The  land  passes  over  to  the  use  of  the  entire  laboring  population 
without  any  compensation,  open  or  secret,  to  the  former  owners. 

Article  3.  The  right  to  use  the  land  belongs  to  those  who  till  it  by  their  own 
labor,  with  the  exception  of  special  cases  covered  by  this  decree. 

Article  4.  The  right  to  use  the  land  cannot  be  limited  by  sex.  religion, 
nationality,  or  foreign  citizenship. 

Article  5.  The  sub-surface  deposits,  the  forests,  waters,  and  fundamental 
natural  resources  are  at  the  disposition  (according  to  their  character)  of  the 
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Division  II. — Who  has  the  right  to  use  the  land. 

Article  20.  Plots  of  land  may  be  used  in  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public for  the  following  social  and  private  needs : 

A.  Cultural   and   educational: 

1.  The  state,  in  the  form  of  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  power  (Federal,  re- 
gional, provincial,  county,  and  rural). 

2.  Social  organization  (under  the  control  and  by  permission  of  the  local 
Soviets). 

B.  For  Agricultural  Purposes: 

3.  Agricultural  communities. 

4.  Agricultural  associations. 

5.  Village  organizations. 

6.  Individuals  and  families. 

C.  For  construction  purposes: 

7.  By  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  power. 

8.  By  social  organizations,  individuals,  and  families  (if  the  construction  is 
not  a  means  of  obtaining  profits). 

9.  By  industrial,  commercial,  and  transportation  enterprises  (by  special  per- 
mission and  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  power). 

D.  For  constructing  ways  of  communication : 

10.  By  organs  of  the  Soviet  power  (Federal,  regional,  provincial,  county,  and 
rural,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  ways  of  communication). 

Division  III. — The  order  in  which  land  is  apportioned. 

Article  21.  Land  is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  work  it  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  and  not  for  personal  advantage. 

Article  22.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  land  is  given  for  personal 
agricultural  needs: 

1.  To  locate  agriculturists  who  have  no  land  or  a  small  amount  of  land,  and 
to  local  agricultural  workers  (formerly  hired),  on  an  equal  basis. 

2.  Agricultural  emigrants  who  have  come  to  a  given  locality  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  decree  of  socialization  of  the  land. 

3.  Non-agricultural  elements  in  the  order  of  their  registration  at  the  land 
departments   of   the  local    Soviets. 

Note. — When  arranging  the  order  of  the  apportionment  of  land,  preference  is 
given  to  laboring  agricultural  associations  over  individual  homesteads 

Article  23.  For  the  purpose  of  gardening,  fishing,  cattle-breeding,  or  forestry, 
land  is  given  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Land  which  cannot  be  tilled ;  (2)  land  which  can  be  tilled,  but  which  on 
account  of  its  location  is  preferably  to  be  used  for  other  agricultural  purposes. 

Article  24.  In  rural  districts,  land  is  used  for  construction  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  local  Soviets  and  the  population. 

In  cities,  land  may  be  obtained  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  filed 
with  the  respective  local  Soviets,  if  the  construction  planned  does  not  threaten 
to  harm  the  neighboring  buildings  and  if  it  answers  all  other  requirements  of 
the  building  regulations. 

Note. — For  the  purjyose  of  erecting  social  buildings,  land  is  given  regardless 
of  the  order  in  which  applications  are  filed. 

Division  IV. — The  Standard  of  Agricultural  Production  and  Consumption, 

Article  25.  The  amount  of  land  given  to  the  individual  homesteads  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  means  of  subsistence,  must  not 
exceed  the  standard  of  agricultural  production  and  consumption  as  determined 
on  the  basis  indicated  in  the  instruction  given  below. 

Instruction  for  Determining  the  Production  and  Consumption  Standard  for  Usb 

or  Land  of  Agricultural  Value. 

1.  The  whole  of  agricultural  Russia  is  divided  into  as  many  climatic  sec- 
tions as  there  are  field  cultivation  systems  historically  in  existence  at  the  given 
agricultural  period. 

2.  For  every  agricultural  section  a  special  prodnctioxi  and  consumption  stand- 
ard is  set  Within  the  section  the  standard -may  be  changed  in  accordance  with 
the  climate  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land,  also  in  accordance  with  its 
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Girls,  from  12  to  16,  0.5  unit  of  working  strength. 
Boys,  from  16  to  18,  0.75  unit  of  working  strength. 
Girls,  from  16  to  18,  0.6  unit  of  working  strength. 

Note. — ^Tbese  figures  may  be  changed  in  accordance  with  climatic  and  custo- 
mary conditions  by  decision  of  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  Soviet  power. 

16.  By  dividing  tlie  number  of  acres  by  the  number  of  working  units,  the 
number  of  acres  to  each  unit  may  be  obtained. 

16.  The  number  of  incapacitated  members  to  each  working  unit  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  entire  incapacitated  element  by  the  total  of  working 
units. 

17.  It  is  also  necessary  to  describe  and  figure  out  the  number  of  work  animals 
and  cattle  that  can  be  fed  on  one  acre  of  land  and  with  one  working  unit  In  a 
county,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  average  acre  in  quality  and  fertility. 
This  average  is  the  sum  of  crops  from  various  soils  divided  by  the  number  of 
the  soil  categories  (paragraph  9). 

19.  The  average  obtained  as  above  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
production  and  consumption  standard  by  which  all  the  homesteads  will  be  equal- 
ized from  the  surplus  land  fund. 

NoTE.^In  case  the  average,  as  indicated  above,  obtained  after  preliminary 
calculations,  proves  insuflacient  for  existence  (see  Division  1,  Article  12),  it 
may  be  increased  from  the  surplus  land  fund. 

20.  For  determining  the  amount  of  land  needed^  for  additional  distribution 
among  peasants,  It  Is  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  acres  of  land  to  each 
working  unit  in  a  county  by  the  sum  of  agricultural  working  units  of  the  given 
climatic  section,  and  to  subtract  from  the  product  the  amount  of  land  which 
the  working  population  have  on  hand. 

21.  Further,  upon  ascertaining  the  number  of  acres  of  land  (in  figures  and 
l)ercentage  according  to  character)  which  the  surplus  land  fund  has,  and  com- 
paring this  figure  with  the  quantity  of  land  necessary  for  additional  distribution 
among  peasants  who  have  not  suflScient  land,  the  following  is  to  be  determined : 
is  It  possible  to  confine  the  emigration  within  the  boundaries  of  the  given 
-climatic  section?  If  so,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  size  of  the  surplus 
land  fund  and  its  capacity.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  confine  it  within  the  given 
climatic  section,  ascertain  how  many  families  will  have  to  emigrate  to  another 
section. 

Note. — The  main  land  departments  of  the  Soviet  power  must  be  Informed  of 
the  quantity  of  surplus  land,  as  well  as  of  a  lack  of  the  same ;  and  the  location, 
amount,  and  kind  of  unoccupied  lands  must  be  Indicated. 

22.  When  additional  distribution  takes  place,  it  Is  necessary  to  know  the 
exact  amount  and  quality  of  land  which  the  peasants  have,  the  number  of  cat- 
tle, on  hand,  the  number  of  members  of  the  families,  etc. 

23.  When  additional  distribution  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  standard,  this  standard  mu«t  be  raised  in  the  following 

cases: 

(1)  When  the  working  strength  of  a  family  is  overtaxed  by  the  number  of 
incapacitated  members;  (2)  when  the  land  which  the  family  has  on  hand  Is  not 
sufliciently  fertile;  (3)  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  .such  land  of  the  sur- 
plus fund  as  is  given  to  the  peasant  (the  same  applies  to  meadows). 

25.  When  an  additional  apportionment  of  land  takes  place  and  the  given  dis- 
trict lacks  certain  advantages,  the  peasant  gets  a  certain  amount  of  land 
possessing  other  advantages. 

Division  Y,  Standard  for  the  Utilization  of  Land  for  Construction,  AgricuUurah 

and  Educational  Purposes,  etc. 

Article  26.  When  land  is  apportioned  for  educational  and  Industrial  purposes 
and  also  for  the  erection  of  dwellings,  for  cattle  breeding,  and  other  agricul- 
tural needs  (with  the  exception  of  field  cultivation),  the  quantity  of  land  to  be 
apportioned  shall  be  determined  by  the  local  Soviets  In  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  or  organizations  which  ask  permission  to  use  the  land. 

Division  VI. 

Article  27.  In  case  the  surplus  land  fund  in  the  given  section  proves  to  be 
Insufficient  for  additional  distribution  among  peasants,  the  surplus  of  the  popu- 
lation may  be  transferred  to  another  section  where  there  is  sufficient  surplus 
land. 


sions  of  thts  decree. 

Note. — The  application  should  contain  the  following  information.  In  addition 
to  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  person  who  desires  to  use  the  laud :  former 
occupation,  Oie  purpose  for  which  land  is  desired,  the  inventory  on  hand,  the 
location  of  the  desired  plot  and  Its  size. 

Note. — If  the  land  department  of  the  Volostnoi  Soviet  refuses  to  grant  the 
permls^on  to  use  land,  the  question  may  be  brought  (within  one  week)  to  the 
notice  of  the  dejiartnient  o(  the  county  Soviet :  if  the  county  Soviet  refuses.  It 
may  be  presented  to  the  land  department  of  the  provincial  Soviet  within  two 

XoTE.— The  right  to  use  land  (sub-snrfiice  deposits,  waters,  forests,  and 
fundamental  natural  ■■esoiirces)  cannot  be  obtained  under  any  circumstitnces 
throush  purchase,  rental,  inheritauce,  or  any  other  private  transaction. 

Division  X, 

Article  40.  The  rlftht  to  use  the  lanil  becomes  effective  in  tiie  following 

Abticle  41.  The  right  to  use  land  lor  construction  purposes  becomes  effective 
upon  actual  occupation  of  the  plot  or  upon  preparations  for  Its  occupation 
but  not  later  than  three  months  after  the  receipt  of  permission  from  the  local 
Soviet. 

Note, — By  actual  preparations  is  meant  the  delivery  of  building  materials  to 
the  place  of  destination  or  the  closing  of  a  contract  with  workers. 

Article  42.  The  right  to  use  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  (on  the  basis  of 
personal  labor)  becomes  effective  upon  beginning  the  work  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  agricultural  season. 

Article  43.  The  right  to  use  the  land  for  field  cultivation  becomes  effective 
upon  the  actual  beginning  of  field  work  (without  hired  help)  at  the  opening  of 
the  ag]-icultural  season  next  after  the  receipt  of  a  permit  from  the  local  Soviet. 

Note. — Buildings  may  be  erected  on  plots  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  only  by 
special  permission  of  the  land  department  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Abticle  44.  In  case  of  actual  inability  to  use  the  plot  in  the  period  of  time 
allowed  by  the  land  department,  the  latter  may  extend  this  period  if  there  is 
valid  cause,  I.  e.,  the  illness  of  the  working  hands,  trouble  brought  about  by 
ppiriemics,  etc. 

Division  XI.  Transfer  of  Right  to  Use  Given  Plots  of  Land. 

.\rticle  45.  Tlie  right  to  use  the  land  la  not  transferable. 
Article  46.  The  right  to  use  land  may  be  obtained  by  anyone  on  the  basis  of 
this  decree,  and  It  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another. 

Division  XII.  Temporary  Caticellation  of  the  Right  to  Use  the  Land. 

.Article  47.  Any  land-borrower's  right  to  use  the  plot  of  land  may  be  stopped 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  without  cancelling  it  entirely. 

Article  4S.  Any  land-borrower  may  cease  utilizing  the  land  at  a  certain  time 
and  still  have  the  right  to  (a)  If  natural  calamities  (floods,  etc.)  deprive  him 
of  the  possibility:  (b)  if  the  agriculturist  is  temporarily  ill:  (c)  If  the  agricul- 
turist Is  called  to  do  some  government  duty;  or  for  other  cause  valid  from  the 
social  point  of  view.  He  may  hold  it  until  such  time  as  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  the  utilization  of  his  plot. 

Note. — The  period  of  such  temporary  cessation  is  to  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  land  department  of  the  local  Soviet. 

Article  46.  Upon  every  temporary  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  land  (as  indi- 
cated in  Article  48),  the  local  Soviet  either  organizes  community  help  to  the 
agriculturist  or  calls  upon  the  workers,  paid  by  the  state  and  subject  to  the 
general  regulations  of  workers'  control,  to  do  the  work  of  the  afflicted  agricul- 
turist (temporary  Incapacity,  death,  etc.)  so  as  to  save  his  property  and  pro- 
ceed with  production. 

DivLsioN-  XTII.  Cc-satlon  of  the  Right  to  Ukb  llie  Land. 

Article  CO.  The  ripht  to  use  the  land  may  cease  for  an  entire  agricultural 


1.  The  timnlijlpol  self-Roverniiients  hit  entitled  to  swjuestrate  all  vacftnt  prem- 
ises suitable  for  dn-elting  purposes. 

2.  The  municipal  self -Governments  are  entitled  to  settle  In  the  vaenut  dwell- 
ing premises  on  tlie  basis  of  tbe  rules  and  standards  approved  by  them  such 
citizens  who  are  in  need  of  dwelling  places  or  who  inhabit  overcrowded  or  In- 
sanitary lodgings. 

3.  The  municipal  self  RovemmentR  are  entitled  to  form  n  Dwelling  Inspection 
and  to  establish  ItK  sphere  of  activity  and  organization. 

4.  The  municipal  self-governments  are  entitled  to  publlsti  obligatory  regula- 
tions for  tlie  formation  of  house  conmilttees,  establishing  their  organizations, 
sphere  of  activity  and  according  to  thent  the  rights  of  a  juridical  body. 

5.  The  municipal  self-governments  may  Institute  dwelling  tribunals  and  estab- 
lish their  sphere  of  action,  organization  and  rights. 

<t.  The  present  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  by  telegraph. 
People's  Coinmissarv  for  tbe  Interior  A,  I.  llvliolT. 
Petrograd,  October  'IHtli,  1017. 


'  aorict;i.tuiu:. 
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ItEMAKK  2.— The  Department  employes  as  also  persons  who  are  temporarU? 
engaged  for  work  are  paid  all  their  actual  traveling  and  provisioning  expenses. 

X,  The  foregoing  ordinance  takes  effect  with  January  1st,  1918. 

National  Commissary  of  Agriculture,  L.  Kolegnjev. 

Swretnpy  of  the  Collegium  for  Agriculture,  B,  Levin. 

Publlshol  In  the  22nd  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Temporary  Workmen  and 
Peasant  Governnient,  of  January  30th,  1918. 
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ORDISASCE  OS  SUPPLY 

To  fnctoryand  mill  committees  and  representatives  of  manufacturing  enter- 

The  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  has  now  undertaken  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  entire  business  of  supplying  the  agricultural  population  with  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements.  In  order  that  ail  this  work  may  be  car- 
ried out  succcMsfiilly,  It  la  necessary  that  the  Supreme  Board  of  National 
Economy  should  have  at  Its  disposal  exact  Information  about  all  those  estat>- 
llshments  which  at  this  moment  have  already  changed  or  are  ready  to  change 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  machinery.     Only  with  all  this  Information 


drive  them  out  forever  from  the  communes;  wtille  the  distillers  are,  besides, 
to  be  condemned  to  compulsory  communal  work. 

In  cflBC  an  escess  of  grain  which  was  not  declared  for  surrender.  In  com- 
pliance with  Article  1,  Is  found  In  the  possession  of  anyone,  the  grain  Is  to  be 
taken  away  from  him  without  pay,  while  the  sura,  according  to  fixed  prices, 
dne  fur  the  undeclared  surpluses  is  to  i>e  paid,  one-half  to  the  person  who  points 
out  the  concealed  surpluses,  after  thej'  have  been  placed  at  the  collecting 
points,  and  tlie  other  half  to  the  village  commune.  I>cclarattons  concerning 
tire  concealed  surpluses  are  made  by  the  local  food  organizations. 

Further,  taking  Into  consideration  that  the  struggle  with  the  food  crisis  de- 
mands the  application  of  quick  and  decisive  measures,  that  the  more  fruitful 
realization  of  these  measures  demands  In  Its  turn  the  centralization  of  all 
orders  dealing  with  the  food  question  In  one  organization,  and  that  this  organi- 
zation appears  to  be  the  People's  Food  Commissioner,  the  Central  Esecutive 
Committee  of  all  Russia  hereby  orders,  for  the  more  successful  struggle  with 
the  food  crisis,  that  the  People's  Food  Commissioner  be  given  the  following 
powers; 

1.  To  publish  obligatory  regulations  regarding  the  food  situation,  exceeding 
the  usual  limits  of  the  People's  Food  Commissioner's  competence. 

2.  To  abrogate  the  orders  of  local  food  bodies  and  other  organization  coD- 
travenlng  the  plans  and  actions  of  the  People's  Gomnilssioner. 

3.  To  demand  from  institutions  and  organizations  of  all  departments  the 
carrjlng  out  of  the  regulations  of  the  People's  Food  Commissioner  In  connec- 
tion wltb  the  food  situation  without  evasions  and  at  once. 

4.  To  use  the  armed  forces  in  case  resistance  Is  shown  to  the  removal  of  food 
grains  or  other  food  products. 

5.  To  dissolve  or  reorganize  the  food  agencies  In  places  where  they  might 
resist  the  orders  of  the  People's  Commissioner. 

0.  To  discharge,  transfer,  turn  over  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or  sub- 
ject to  arrest  ofilclals  and  employees  of  all  departments  and  public  organisa- 
tions In  case  of  Interference  with  the  orders  of  the  People's  Commissioner. 

7.  To  transfer  the  present  powers.  In  addition  to  the  right  to  subject  to 
arrest,  above,  to  other  persons  and  Institutions  in  various  places,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissioners. 

8.  All  understandings  of  the  People's  Commissioner,  related  Jn  character  to 
the  Department  of  Ways  of  Communication  and  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na- 
tional Economy,  are  to  be  carried  through  upon  consultation  with  the  corre- 
sponding departments. 

9.  The  regulations  and  orders  of  the  People's  Commissioner,  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  powers,  are  verified  by  his  college,  which  has  the  right. 
without  suspending  their  operation,  of  referring  them  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Commissioners. 

10.  Tlie  present  decree  becomes  effective  from  the  date  of  its  signature  and 
is  to  be  put  into  operation  by  telegraph. 

Published  Mav  14,  1018. 
{Nation.  Dec.  28,  1918.) 


MEASURES  O 

About  the  measures  of  Import  and  Export  of  goods. 
Tlie  Soviet  of  National  Commissaries  decrees; 

(1)  XTntll  the  final  Organization  of  tlic  Sub- Department  of  International 
and  Economic  Policy  at  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National  Economics,  the  permits 
for  tlie  export  and  import  of  goods,  from  the  territory,  respectively  in  the 
terrltoi-j-  of  Russia,  are  exchiBliely  given  under  tlie  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Commissariat  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  Export  and  Import  of  goods  without  such  permits  ts  regarded  as  con- 
traband and  will  l>i>  punished  with  all  severity  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Republic. 

(2)  Oi-iler  Is  given  herewith  to  nil  custom's  officials  and  Institutions  on  ell 
frontiers  under  penally  of  capital  punishment  not  to  allow  the  Export  over 
the  frontier,  or.  llie  iniport  from  the  other  side,  of  goods  without  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  permits. 
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VI.  This  decree  is  in  effect  from  the  date  of  its  publication. 

President  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries.    V.  C.  Uliyanov  (Lenin). 

Bronskiy,  Stalin,  Tchlcherin. 

Manager  of  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries. 

BoNCH  Bkuevich 

SeCSBTABY  K.  GrOBBUNOY 

Moscow,  April  22,  1918. 

Exhibit  38. 
decbee  on  local  sections  of  people's  commissabiat  of  tbade  and  industby. 

1.  In  order  to  coordinate  local  efforts  in  organizing  and  regulating  trade  and 
industrial  activities  of  the  districts  in  conformity  with  general  and  local  in- 
terests, for  executive  functions  and  functions  of  control  under  general  direc- 
tions from  the  center,  there  are  organized  for  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Soviets 
of  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Sections  of 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

2.  The  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Sections  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Trade  and  Industry  are  guided  In  their  activities  by  Instructions  from  the 
People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

3.  For  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Section  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Trade  and  Industry  is  organized  a  Soviet,  of  two  representatives  each,  from 
the  following  organizations:  from  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Soviet  of 
Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies,  from  the  Trade  Union  of  Employees  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  from  the  Union  of  Cooperative  Organizations,  from  the 
local  food  supply  organ,  and  one  each  from  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Soviet 
of  National  Economy  and  from  the  Association  of  Industrial  Enterprises.  The 
President  of  the  Soviet  is  the  Director  of  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Section 
of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry,  elected  by  the  Provincial 
(or  Regional)  Soviet  and  confirmed  by  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and 
Industry. 

4.  The  main  tasks  of  the  Local  Section  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  within  its  district : 

(a)  Carry  out  measures  adopted  by  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  within  Its  district: 

(b)  Control  trade  and  Industrial  enterprises  of  the  district  according  to  gen- 
eral instructions  from  the  center: 

(c)  Coordinate  and  direct  the  trade  and  industrial  activity  of  all  local  or- 
ganizations, and  of  all  technical  apparatus  of  trade  control  of  a  given  locality, 
and  regulate  their  interrelationship. 

(d)  Prepare  and  elaborate  detailed  Instructions  for  their  own  executive 
organs. 

(e)  Study  the  conditions  of  the  markets  of  the  district  and  the  conditions  of 
trade,  collect  and  work  up  statistical  Information  on  the  conditions  of  the 
market. 

(f)  Make  special  investigations  and  inquiries  in  special  fields  of  trade  and 
Industry,  and  carry  out  any  special  instructions  from  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Trade  and  Industry. 

5.  The  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Section  for  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Trade  and  Industry  presents  to  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry monthly  reports  on  its  activity. 

6.  The  acts  and  orders  of  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Section  of  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry  may  be  suspended  by  the  People's  (Com- 
missariat of  Trade  and  Industry. 

7.  Urban  and  District  Trade  Inspectors  are  established  as  the  executive 
organ  and  technical  apparatus  of- the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Sections  of  the 
People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry.  The  right  to  issue  general  in- 
structions to  the  local  organizations  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  and  the  organizing  of  the  Trade  Inspectors  is  reserved  to  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

Signed:  President  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissariat — V.     UUanov 
(Lenin) 
Executive    Secretary    of    Council    of    People's    Commissariat — ^V.     Bonch- 

Bruevltch 

(Collection  of  Laws  and  Orders) 


«ii»-n  we  are  i-onipciLeu  to  wacp  ngainet  tne  Miirgeolsie  m  KussIh  and  outsidt; 
of  Russia. 

2.  The  c-onditioiis  of  the  economic  development  of  RusiBla  are  determined  on 
tbe  one  hand  by  the  change  of  her  boundaries  due  to  the  Brest-Lltovsk  peace 
treaty,  on  the  other  hand  l>y  the  change  In  the  character  of  her  production. 

3.  The  separatlou  of  Ukraine  and  of  Pohind  is  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
Important  consequence  of  the  Brest  treaty.  It  changes  radically  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  the  remaining  regions  of  Russia.  Owing  to  tbe  above  men- 
tione<l  separation  the  Russian  Industry  loses  a  conslilerable  i«irt  of  lis  fuel  (op 
to  70^  of  the  entire  coal  production).  As  a  result  of  this  a  shifting  of 
the  main  centers  of  our  industry  in  the  area  of  coal  and  ore  production  to  Ural 
iiiKl  Siberia,  and  a  stron^'er  development  of  the  productive  forces  in  these  dis- 
tricts 1m  Inevitable. 

4.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  producllon  for  necessities  of  war  now  can  be 
turned  Into  production  for  the  needs  of  the  population  of  the  country,  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  despite  the  terrible  drain  on  our  finances,  the  disorganization 
<>f  trirnsportation,  the  decline  of  the  production,  etc.  will  inevitably  improve. 
The  presence  of  a  decrease  of  production,  1,  e.  the  closing  of  factories  and  plants, 
and  the  growth  of  unemployment  Is  due  mainly  to  the  dlfflcultles  of  transition 
from  war  to  peace  production,  and  from  capltnllsro  to  the  Socialist  system. 
Such  a  sltnntion  will  be  replaced  by  a  growth  of  production  as  the  new  order 
ijvows  stronger. 

.'i.  The  present  economic  situation  after  seven  months'  rule  of  the  Soviet  power 
necessitates  a  further  application  of  economic  measures,  which  have  proved 
useful  during  that  time  and  wliich  brought  about  the  liquidation  of  the  rule  of 
landed  gentry  in  the  villnges  and  to  the  removal  of  the  bourgeoisie  from  the 
c<mtrol  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

0.  In  the  domain  of  the  organization  of  production  tlie  completion  and  appli- 
cation of  the  national  Iza  I  ion  of  various  entei-prises  (of  which  304  have  been 
nnhonallzed  and  conliscnted)  is  neressnry.  as  well  as  a  systematic  natlonallza- 
lion  of  branches  of  industry,  first  of  all  the  metal  and  machine,  and  the  chem- 
k-nl,  oil.  and  textile  industries.  The  nationalization  must  not  proceed  In  a  casual 
manner,  and  may  tie  carrinl  out  exclusively  either  by  the  All-Russian  Council  of 
National  Economy  or  by  the  Council  of  Peoples  upon  recommendation  of  the 
All-RuRslan  Council  of  National  Economy. 

7.  The  development  of  jirotluctive  forces  in  the  country  demands  tbe  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  individual  and  factory  production,  and  of  a  wage  scale 
corresponding  to  the  standards  of  production;  the  introduction  of  the  strictest 
lulior  discipline,  under  the  control  of  tiie  workers  organizations  themselves; 
the  gradual  Introduction  of  compulsory  work .^  applied,  to  begin  with,  to  people 
not  engaged  In  any  socially  useful  work;  the  mobilization  of  all  technical  forces 
of  the  country  and  of  experts ;  the  organized  redistribution  of  labor  In  accord- 
ance with  tlie  replacements  of  cenlei-s  of  industry. 

8.  In  the  domain  of  organization  of  exchange  and  distribution  of  commodities 
centralization  f  nd  concentration  of  the  trade  apparatus  Into  the  bands  of  gov- 
ernment organs  and  of  the  cooperative  societies  Is  necessary  as  well  as  a 
gradnnl  liquidation  of  the  apparatus  of  private  commerce.  The  system  of  mo- 
no|)oly  on  commodities  of  mass  consumption  makes  necessary  the  eetablishment 
of  a  direct  commodity  exchange  between  various  territories ;  and  the  flzlng  of 
standard  prices  for  all  pro<lucts  and  commodities  of  first  necessity,  as  well  as 
co-ordination  and  gradual  reduction  of  prices. 

fl.  A  problem  of  private  necesilty  is  the  furnishing  of  tbe  villages  on  a  large 
scale  with  agricultural.  Implements  and  machinery,  with  manufacturer  of  prod- 
ucts and  with  fertilizers;  the  establishment  on  a  large  scale  of  work  of 
amelioration  and  the  Institution  of  a  regular  exchange  of  commodities  between 
the  city  and  the  village. 

10.  In  the  domain  of  finances  the  completion  of  the  nntlonallMtion  of  tianks, 
the  Increase  of  the  number  of  branch  banks,  a  gradual  transition  to  obligatory 
current  accounts  comprising  the  whole  population,  the  largest  possible  develop- 
ment of  check  circuladon  iind  money  orders,  and  common  standards  of  book- 
keeping for  all  nationalized  undertakings. 

III.  Problems  of  Foreign  Trade. 
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appears  to  be  the  pressing  necessity  of  .the  interested  parties.  A  rapid  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  will  render  easier  the  transition  to  peace  production  in 
Russia  as  well  as  in  Poland,  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  provinces. 

Until  a  final  and  formal  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  reached  by  means 
of  definite  commercial  treaties,  direct  exchange  of  commodities  with  inde- 
pendent states,  which  separated  from  Russia,  as  well  as  with  the  occupied 
territories,  is  i)ossible  on  the  condition  and  under  definite  guarantees  that  such 
exchange  of  commodities  shall  serve  the  needs  of  the  population  concerned  only. 

9.  In  order  to  attain  without  hindrance  the  nationalization  of    *    *    * 


Exhibit  40. 

translation  of  article  in  the  "  courier  of  the  peoples  commissariat  of 

trade  and  industry  "  as  to  concessions. 

.Tune  20,  1918. 

On  the  question  of  Concessions.  For  the  interests  of  re-establishinjr  of  the 
peoples  economy  of  the  Russian  Republic,  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  eco- 
nomic trade  relations  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  also  to  continue  and  de- 
velop the  relations  with  the  former  Allies  and  neutral  nations. 

Without  mentioning  conditions,  under  which  we  could  begin  the  realization 
of  corresponding  measures,  diplomatic  conditions,  so  to  speak,  we  will  dwell  on 
certain  material  considerations  of  the  question  raised.  One  method  for  solving 
this  question  Is  the  utilization  of  foreign  technical  arid  organizing  forces  for 
the  developnuent  of  the  as  yet  undeveloped,  productive  resources  of  our  still  rich 
and  native  land,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  same. 

The  general  scheme  of  concessions  could  be  presented  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

The  concessionaire  would  be  obliged  to  perform,  with  his  own  material  and 
at  his  own  expense,  the  necessary  work  for  the  development  of  the  natural 
riches  of  Russia,  and  adapting  of  them  to  exploitation.    So,  for  example.  Amer- 
ica could  be  given  the  right  to  perform  work  on  making  the  river  Yenisey  and 
its  tributaries  available  for  navigation.     With  that  there  could  also  be  given 
to  the  Concessionaire  the  right  to  utilize  the  raw  material  located  near  the 
section  being  develoi)ed ;  of  course  It  would  be  compulsory  for  the  concessionaire 
to  submit  to  the  laws  existing  now,  and  those  that  might  be  Issued  In  the 
future,  in  the  domain  of  social,  trade,  and  industrial  legislation.    For  the  pur- 
pose of  utilizing  the  scientific  and  technical  aJjillty  of  the  foreigners,  the  conces- 
sionaire could  be  bound  to  compose  the  superior  and  middle  personnel,  prefer- 
ably of  persons   with   a   sufficient  technical   and   scientific   preparation,  both 
theoretic  and  practical.    It  Is  desirable  also  to  utilize  tlie  organizing  ability  of 
his  compatriots.     On  the  other  hand,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  distress 
from  unemployment  it  would  be  possible  to  compel  the  concessionaire  to  hire 
laborers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  exclusively  on  an  agreement  with  the  proper 
professional  unions  or  other  workers  organizations.    In  connection  with  that,  it 
is  desirable  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Interests  of  the  workers,  that  a  contract 
worked  out  by  the  proper  professional  organizations,  be  concluded  with  the 
workers. 

If  the  bargain  between  the  Republic  and  a  foreign  government  ende<l  there,  it 
would  not  be  a  concession,  but  merely  a  contract  on  an  order  of  the  Russian 
Republic  to  a  foreign  government,  for  which  the  Republic  would  have  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  The  contract  becontes  a  concession  only  when  the 
Russian  Republic  allows  the  concessionaire  the  possibility  of  exploiting  the  re- 
sources of  the  Republic,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  suitable  condition.  The 
counter  agent  who,  at  his  own  expense,  lias  deepened  the  Yenlsey  River,  laid 
its  bank  with  concrete,  built  wharves,  and  so  forth ;  in  other  words,  has  brought 
the  river  and  its  tributaries  to  a  condition  where  it  is  available  for  exploitation 
in  the  interests  of  navigation,  could  be  given  the  concession  on  exploitation  of 
the  river  for  a  certain  period.  The  concessionaire  could  be  granted  the  right 
to  engage  in  transportation  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries ;  of  course  for  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  invest  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  on  which 
he  would  receive  profit.  Thfs  right  would  be  in  itself  a  form  of  remuneration 
of  the  development  of  productive  forces. 

This  somewhat  unusual  form  of  concession  presenting  apparently  two  periods : 
(first  period,  the  execution  of  the  order,  and,  second,  the  payment  for  it  in  the 
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of  monopoly  on  the  exi)loitntion  of  maritime  resources  to  whom  it  may  see  fit. 
In  connection  witli  tliat,  tlie  lejral  forms  of  State  ownersliip  must  be  particu- 
larly carefully  ilescribed  in  the  contract. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  various  forms  of  "  compensation  "  which 
may  be  demanded  by  our  future  concessionaires.  It  is  quite  po.ssible  that  these 
demands  may  be  contrary  to  general  policies  of  the  Soviet  authorities.  Such 
will  be  the  case,  in  all  probability,  in  demands  of  an  agricultural  nature  and 
others.  The  demands  may  be  quite  varied,  and  each  individual  case  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  But,  no  matter  what  the  solution 
of  separate  questions  may  be,  in  each  particular  ca.se.  a  firm,  stable,  economic 
policv  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole  business  in  its  entirety. 

S.  B.  T. 


ExHimT  41. 

DKCREE  ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  PRICES. 

• 

1.  Although  the  shops  In  the  large  cities  have  not  received  any  goods  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  all  the  articles  in  them  were  purchased  earlier  by 
tlie  proprietors  at  comparatively  low  prices,  nevertheless  at  the  present  time 
the  proprietors  demand  for  these  goods  prices  much  higher  than  those  which 
prevailed  four  months  ago.  Accordingly  an  examination  of  all  books  of  all 
shops  in  all  cities  and  settlements  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  10,000  is 
ordered. 

2.  In  view  of  the  obvious  necessity  of  control  over  the  fixing  of  prices,  com- 
mittees on  prices  are  created  for  every  class  of  commercial  establishment  (dry- 
goods,  haberdashery,  hardware,  groceries,  etc.). 

3.  The  determination  of  those  branches  of  commerce  for  each  of  which  a 
special  committee  on  prices  is  created  is  left  to  a  commission  of  representatives 
of  the  local  Soviet  of  Workmen's  Deputies,  the  city  council,  and  the  union  of 
ccmmiercial-industrial  employees  in  equal  numbers  (three  each  from  those 
organizations). 

4.  The  same  commission  determines  which  commercial  establishments  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  committee  on  prices. 

5.  Committees  on  prices,  in  accordance  with  this  ordinance,  are  to  be  created 
without  fail  in  every  city  and  settlement  with  a  population  not  less  than 
10,000. 

(3.  The  members  of  the  committee  on  prices  comprise  2  representatives  of  the 
re.spective  section  of  commercial-industrial  employees,  2  representatives  of 
consumers'  leagues,  2  representatives  of  proprietors  of  the  respective  commer- 
cial establishments,  1  statistician,  and  1  book-keeper,  chosen  by  the  local 
Soviet  of  Workmen's  Deputies. 

7.  The  committee  on  prices  controls  a  given  branch  of  commerce  in  its  en- 
ti^ety  and  directs  it  on  the  following  principles : 

(a)  the  verification  of  the  disbursements  of  the  commercial  establishment  for 
the  acquisition,  keeping  and  organization  of  the  sale  of  goods,  and  additional 
expenses  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  business ; 

(b)  the  determination,  on  this  basis,  of  the  normal  average  price  of  each 
product  for  a  given  city; 

(c)  the  fixing  of  an  average  amount  of  profit; 

(d)  the  apportionment  of  the  profit  among  all  the  shops,  with  the  right  of 
taking  as  a  whole  all  disbursements  and  all  incomes  of  all  shops  of  a  given 
branch  of  commerce  in  a  given  city,  but  so  calculated  that  all  proprietors  who 
are  personally  engaged  in  their  business,  and  their  families,  shall  be  securecl 
at  least  a  suitable  maintenance. 

8.  The  committee  on  prices  controls  the  sources  of  supply  of  shops  for  articles 
in  which  they  deal,  and  takes  measures  for  the  uninterrupted  delivery  to  the 
shops  of  those  articles  In  proper  quantities,  and  in  extreme  cases,  at  the  expense 
of  the  proprietors,  making  necessary  expenditures  and  organizing  the  temporary 
management  of  those  shops  whose  proprietors  cease  trading  or  who  maliclou.sly 
do  not  take  proper  measures  for  securing  the  supply  of  goods  for  the  shop,  or 
who  violate  the  rules  of  the  committee. 

9.  For  the  unification  of  the  supply  of  goods  to  shops,  the  committee  on  prices 
assumes  the  duty  of  a  purchasing  centre  which  supplies  all  stores  under  its 
control;  while  the  proprietors,  for  that  purpose,  place  at  its  disposal  all  their 
connections,  knowledge,  and  technical  and  administrative  apparatus,  and  supply 


private  persons  who  have  goods  in  a  quantity  exceeding  personal  needs,  are  re- 
quired to  present  within  Ave  Oays  from  the  publication  of  this  order  a  report 
«f  nil  goods  iD'  their  possession,  measured  by  the  yard,  as  well  as  tailored  goods 
and  single  articles,  to  the  proper  supplies  organisations;  that  Is  to  say,  in 
cities,  to  the  municipal  organization,  in  vllinges  to  the  village  organixation.  etc. 
The  latter  send  the  reports  to  tie  respective  provincial,  district,  and  town  sup- 
plies organisations  for  their  guidance. 

7.  The  basis  and  manner  of  distribution,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  control,  are 
worked  out  by  the  provincial  supplies  councils,  but  the  same  must  be  strictly 
enforced  so  that  persons  who  receive  for  a  specified  time  or  purpose  cloth  by  the 
yard  shall  not  be  able  to  get  ready-made  articles, 

8.  The  prices  of  all  goods  are  to  be  fixed — that  Is  to  say,  the  price  Is  to  be 
listed,  plus  the  charge  for  delivery  and  plus  10  per  cent,  for  wholesale  merchants 
and  25  per  cent,  for  retail  merchants.  In  case  price-lists  are  lacking,  the  prices 
are  fixed  by  special  comntisslons,  consisting  of  six  Informed  persons  with  the 
active  participation  of  three  representatives  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies  or  of  organizations  which  take  their  place. 

9.  In  the  case  of  persons  and  Institutions  who  disobey  this  order,  their  goods 
shall  l>e  requisitioned  with  a  discount  of  riO  per  cent,  from  the  fixed  prices,  and 
the  discounted  .lO  per  cent,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  state. 

10.  Supervision  over  the  execution  of  this  order  Is  entrusted  to  the  department 
of  supplies  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  factory  com- 
mittees, and  otlier  democratic  organizations. 


DECBEE  OK  THE   WOBKUEN'S   CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

1.  In  the  Interests  of  a  well-planned  regulation  of  the  national  economy  in  all 
Industrial,  commercial,  banking,  agricultural,  forwarding,  cooperative,  and 
productive  associations  and  other  enterprises  working  with  hired  workmen  or 
distributing  work  outside,  a  workmen's  control  Is  now  being  Introduced  over  the 
production,  purchase,  sale  of  products  and  raw  materials,  their  storage,  and 
also  over  the  financial  side  of  the  enterprise. 

2.  This  Workmen's  Control  Is  carried  out  by  all  the  workmen  of  a  given 
enterprise  by  means  of  their  elective  organizations,  namely ;  factory  commit- 
tees, councils  of  elders,  etc:  these  organizations  are  bound  to  Include  also 
representatives  of  the  employees  and  the  technical  personnel. 

a.  For  every  large  town,  province,  or  Industrial  region  a  local  Council 
(Soviet)  of  ^Vorkmen's  Control  will  be  formed,  which  being  an  ot^an  of  the 
Soviet  of  Workmen  Soldiers  and  Peasant  Delegates  Is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  Professional  Unions,  factory  and  other  labor  committees,  and  working 
«ooperatives. 

4.  Until  a  congress  of  Soviets  of  workmen's  control  will  be  convened  an  All- 
Russian  Soviet  of  Workmen's  Control  will  be  formed  In  Petrograd,  which  will  In- 
clude the  representatives  of  the  following  organizations:  the  All-Russlan  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets  of  W.  &  S.  Dele^nten — S  members,  the  All- 
RuBsian  Cent.  Exec.  Committee  of  Feasant  E>eleg«tes — fi  members,  the  All-Russlan 
Soviet  of  Prof.  Unions — 5  members,  the  All-Russlan  Centre  of  the  working  coop- 
«ratIon— 2  members,  the  All-Russlan  Bureau  of  Factory  committees — 5  members, 
the  All-Russ.  Union  of  Engineers  and  Technicians— 5  members,  the  AU-Russ. 
Union  of  Agronomlsls— 2  m.,  from  each  all-Itusslau  Labor  Union  with  at  least 
100.000  members — 1  m.,  from  the  Unions  whose  number  of  members  exceeds 
100.000 — 2  m„  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Professional  Unions — 2  members. 

5.  To  the  higher  organs  of  the  Workmen's  Control  there  will  be  attached  com- 
missions of  specialists — Inspectors  (technicians,  accountants,  and  so  on),  who 
shall  be  detailed,  on  the  Initlallve  of  said  organs,  or  en  the  demand  of  the 
lower  organs  of  the  w.'s  C.  for  the  Inspection  of  the  financial  and  technical 
sides  at  the  enterprise. 

6.  The  organs  of  the  W.'s  C.  are  entitled  to  supervise  the  prbduction.  to 
establish  the  minimum  production  and  to  take  measures  tor  the  elucidation  of 
the  cost  price  of  the  products. 

7.  Tlie  organs  of  the  W.'s  C.  are  entitled  to  control  the  entire  correspondence 
of  an  entei-prlse.  and  the  owners  of  the  latter  shall  be  liable  to  be  summoned 
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The  off  times  must  be  indicated  in  the  rules  of  the  internal  order;  during 
such  intervals  between  the  work  the  W'Orkmon  may  dispose  freely  of  their  time 
and  even  absent  themselves  from  the  business  premises. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  work  all  machinery,  gears  and  lathes  must 
be  stoppe<l ;  exceptions  are  only  admitted  for  such  overtime  works  which  are 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  art.  lcS-22  of  this  law^  and  also  for  the  machines 
and  gears  operating  the  ventilation,  pumping,  lighting,  etc. ;  moreover,  tlie 
works  cannot  be  stopped  in  such  enterprises  where  this  is  impossible  for  tech- 
nical reasons  (unfinished  castings,  bleachings,  and  so  on). 

Note  1. — Enterprises  in  which  the  work  is  recognised  by  the  laws  or  by  the 
Chief  Labour  Department  to  be  uninterrupted  and  which  is  carried  on  by  three 
shifts  of  wH)rkmen  per  24  hours  are  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  stoppages  for  off 
time,  but  they  are  bound  to  give  the  workmen  a  certain  time  for  taking  food. 

Note  2. — If  according  to  the  conditions  of  his  work  the  workman  cannot  ab- 
sent himself  to  take  food,  a  suitable  place  .sliould  be  set  apart  for  him  for  this 
purpo.se.  It  shall  l)e  obligatory  to  provide  a  special  place  for  such  workmen 
who  during  their  work  come  in  touch  with  materials  which  are  recognised  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Chief  I^epartment  for  factories  and  mining  works  (or  any 
other  organization  jicting  in  its  stead)  as  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
workmen    (lead,  quicksilver,  etc.) 

5.  The  total  duration  of  all  the  stoppages  of  works  during  every  24  hours 
must  not  exceed  2  hours. 

6.  The  period  of  time  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  is  called  night  time. 

7.  During  night  time  it  is  prohibited  to  employ  women  and  workmen  younger 
than  16  years  of  age. 

8.  For  the  enterprises  working  with  two  shifts  of  workmen  the  night  time 
is  counted  from  9  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  but  the  off  time  (4)  may  be  reduced  to  one 
half  hour  for  each  shift. 

9.  In  such  cases  when  by  the  desire  of  the  workmen  (for  instance  in  brick 
kilns)  or  for  climatic  reasons  it  may  be  desirable  to  establish  off  times  of  a 
longer  duration  the  Chief,  Department  of  factories  and  mining  works  (or 
the  organizations  acting  in  its  stead)  may  allow  corresponding  digressions  from 
the  rules  established  in  art.  4-6  and  8  of  this  law. 

10.  In  hiring  minors  younger  than  18  years  of  age  the  following  rules  are 
to  be  observeil  in  addition  to  those  stated  above:  (a)  boys  younger  than  14 
years  of  age  cannot  be  hired  for  work,  (b)  the  working  time  of  boys  under  18 
years  of  age  cannot  be  of  a  longer  duration  than  7  hours. 

Note. — From  Jan.  1st,  1919.  no  one  who  has  not  attained  15  years  of  age 
can  be  hired  for  work,  and  from  Jan.  1st,  1920,  no  one  below  20  years  of  age. 

11.  In  the  list  of  holidays  on  which  no  work  is  allowed  (2  art.  103  of  Stat, 
on  Ind.  Lad.)  are  Included  all  Sundays  and  the  following  feast  days:  Jan,  1st, 
and  6th,  Febr.  23rd,  March  25th,  May  1st,  Aug.  15th,  Sept.  14th,  Dec.  25tli 
and  26th,  Good  Friday  and  Saturday.  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  day 
of  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  2nd  day  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Note  1. — Persons  not  belonging  to  the  Christian  faith  are  allowed  to  include 
in  this  list  other  holidays  instead  of  Sundays,  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
ligion ;  as  to  the  other  holidays  they  are  bound  to  include  those  which  are  not 
indicated  in  Note  2. 

Note  2. — At  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  w^orkmen  of  an  enterprise  or 
business,  or  any  one  of  its  branches  the  following  holidays:  1st  and  6th  of 
Jan.  Aug.  15th,  Sept.  14th  Dec.  26th,  Good  Saturday  and  Easter  Monday  may 
be  replaced  by  any  other  off  days. 

12.  When  working  with  one  shift  of  workmen  daily,  the  minimum  duration 
of  a  Sunday  or  holiday  rest  given  each  workman  must  be  42  hours.  With  two 
or  three  shifts  of  men  the  shortest  duration  of  each  Sunday  or  holiday  rest 
shall  be  established  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  workmen  organizations. 

13.  By  mutual  agreement  between  the  manager  of  the  enterprise  or  business 
and  the  hired  persons  the  latter  may  not  be  made  to  work  on  any  holiday 
instead  of  a  w^orking  day,  in  digression  from  the  list  of  holidays  Indicated  in 
art.  11.  Any  such  agreement  must  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  func- 
tionaries to  whom  the  supervision  over  the  execution  of  this  law  is  entrusted. 

14.  The  Chief  Department  for  factories  and  mining  works  (or  the  organiza- 
tion acting  in  Its  stead)  is  entitled  to  prescribe  rules  allowing  for  certain 
digressions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  actually  necessary  from  the  forms  stated  in 
art.  3-5  and  8  for  such  institutions  which  by  the  nature  of  their  production  for 
the  satisfaction  of  public  requirements  must  carry  on  their  work  during  night 
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professions,  by  the  All-Russian  Central  Council  of  Professional  Unions,  the  AU- 
Riisslan  Central  Council  of  Factory  Committees,  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Committees  of  agricultural  laborers  may  be  replaced  by  deputy  members:  the 
former  by  persons  appointed  in  the  order  mentioned  in  art.  4  of  these  Regula- 
tions and  the  others  by  election  of  the  respective  organizations. 

For  replacing  the  members  of  the  Council  from  the  employers  and  from  the 
participants  of  Insurance  Funds  there  shall  be  elected  4  and  12  deputy  members 
in  the  order  established  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Council.  The  replac- 
ing of  retiring  members  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  received  at  the 
election,  or  if  there  is  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  by  drawing  lots. 

Tlie  deputy  members  may  also  attend  meetings  of  the  Council,  even  when  the 
full  complement  of  members  is  present,  but  in  this  case  they  only  enjoy  the  right 
of  a  consultative  vote. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office  the  members  of  the  Council 
by  election  and  their  deputy  members  continue  to  fulfil  their  functions  until 
the  new  elections.    Retiring  members  may  be  reelected. 

11.  For  their  services  to  the  Council  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  receive 
a  remuneration  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury  at  the  rates  established 
for  the  members  of  the  Insurance  Council. 

The  deputy  members  shall  receive  a  remuneration  established  by  a  Nakaz 
(instructions)  of  the  Council. 

12.  The  non-appearance  of  a  member  of  the  Council  elected  by  the  participants 
of  the  Insurance  Fund  at  his  service  or  work  at  a  time  when  he  is  fulfilling 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  will  not  entitle  the  employer  to  Impose 
a  fine  or  penalty  on  him  for  such  non-appearance  (stat.  on  Ind.  Lab.  publ.  1913 
art.  104  and  106)  or  to  demand  the  cancellation  of  the  agreement  with  him. 

13.  Any  persons  from  whom  It  will  be  deemed  possible  to  obtain  useful  in- 
formation may  be  Invited  to  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

For  the  discussion  of  matters  concerning  any  departments  of  the  People's 
Commissariats  which  have  no  representatives  In  the  Coimcil  such  representa- 
tives are  Invited  through  the  respective  People's  Commissaries.  The  Invited 
persons  enjoy  the  right  of  a  consultative  vote. 

14.  The  management  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Insurance  Council  is  en- 
truste<l  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Coimcil. 

The  Bureau  shall  appoint  meetings  of  the  Council  by  degrees  as  they  sliall 
be  deemed  necessary. 

All  matters  are  submitted  to  the  examinations  of  the  Council  in  the  order 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Council.  The  members  of  the  Council  are 
entitled  to  submit  to  the  Council  for  discussion  questions  relating  to  any  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  Its  competency,  through  the  Bureau. 

15.  To  the  competency  of  the  Insurance  Councils  shall  belong: 

(a)  the  publication  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  laws,  of  rules  and  In- 
stnictlons  relating  to  all  kinds  of  insurance  of  workmen  and  also  the  publica- 
tion of  Instructions  establishing  the  order  of  activity  of  the  local  institutions 
connected  with  such  affairs. 

(b)  the  examination  of  misunderstandings  which  might  arise  during  the  ap- 
plication of  any  laws  concerning  the  insurance  of  workmen  by  the  local  insti- 
tutions ; 

(c)  the  revocation  of  resolutions  of  In.surance  Boards  which  according  to 
the  laws  may  be  protested  before  the  Councils : 

(d)  the  decision  of  appeals  of  complaints  against  the  resolutions  of  the  In- 
surance Boards  brought  before  the  In.surance  Council: 

(e)  the  establLshment  of  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the 
Insurance  Boards  for  their  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Boards: 

(f)  the  publication  of  rules  regarding  the  accountancy  of  the  insurance 
funds  and  other  insurance  institutions; 

(g)  the  establishment  of  general  rules  for  the  application  of  the  Insurance 
laws  to  persons  working  In  'artels'  (associations)  and  likewise  to  artisans, 
peasant-workers  (kustarl),  the  poorer  peasants  working  alone,  without  hired 
labor ; 

(h)  the  discussion  of  law  projects  regarding  the  insurance  of  workmen,  of 
the  nakazes  (Instructions)  of  the  Council  and  the  General  Meetings  of  the 
Council,  the  rules  for  Insurance  Congresses  and  the  propositions  for  their  con- 
vocation ; 

(i)  the  propositions  to  carry  out  inspections  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
local  institutions  entrusted  with  the  insurance  affairs  and  also  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  insurance  funds  and  other  insurance  institutions; 
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21.  For  the  execution  of  the  separate  business  of  the  Council  of  its  sections 
commissions  may  be  formed  by  resolutions  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  which  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Council  may  be  invited. 

22.  During  the  inspection  mentioned  in  par.  —  art.  —  of  these  Regulations 
the  institutions  and  persons  subject  to  the  inspection  shall  be  bound  to  open 
before  the  Auditors  all  the  books,  accounts  and  records  relating  to  the  subject 
under  inspection. 

23.  The  rules  for  the  Internal  order  In  the  general  Meetings,  sections  and 
conmiissions,  and  also  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Council  shall  be  determined  in  the 
Kakazes  drawn  up  by  the  Council. 

24.  The  resolutions  of  the  Council  are  published  In  a  special  Bulletin  which 
is  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  local  institutions,  the  insurance  organizations  and 
also  to  the  governmental  and  public  institutions  and  organizations,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Council. 

Besides  this,  all  decisions  of  the  Council,  of  an  obligatory  nature,  are  pub- 
lished for  general  information  In  the  central  organ  of  the  Government. 

25.  For  the  discussion  of  the  principal  measures  of  a  general  character  re- 
lating to  the  insurance  of  the  workmen  the  Council  shall  convene  Congresses 
of  the  insured. 

26.  The  secretary  business  of  the  Insurance  Council  is  entrusted  to  the  Sec- 
tion of  Social  Insurance  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Labor  under  th^ 
guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Council. 

29.  Until  the  members  of  the  Insurance  Council  from  the  participants  of  In- 
surance Funds  according  to  art.  —  of  these  Regulat.  will  be  elected,  said  mem- 
bers of  the  Councils  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Petrograd  Insurance  Con- 
ference of  Workmen,  the  delegates  to  which  are  elected  at  the  rate  of  1  to 
every  1000  workmen. 

The  order  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Conference  and  the  order  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Council  at  this  conference  are  determined  by  the 
Workmen's  Insurance  Group  and  confirmed  by  the  Conference. 

II.  The  members  of  the  Insur.  Council  from  the  employers,  until  they  will 
be  elected  in  the  order  established  in  art.  —  of  these  Regulations,  will  be 
elected  by  the  Petrograd  Society  of  Manufacturers  and  Works  Owners. 

III.  All  complaints  regarding  any  irregularities  admitted  during  the  elections 
shall  be  brought  before  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Labor. 


Exhibit  49. 
begulations  on  the  insurance  boards. 

1.  An  Insurance  Board  is  formed  in  each  government  or  province.  The  office 
of  the  Board  is  situated  in  the  chief  town  of  the  government  or  province.  The 
Insurance  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  pass  resolutions  regarding  the  removal 
of  the  office  to  some  other  town  of  a  government  or  province. 

Note  1. — The  Insurance  Council  is  entitled  to  pass  resolutions  regarding  the 
formation  of  an  Insurance  Board  for  several  governments  or  provinces  of 
Asiatic  Russia. 

Note  2. — The  Insurance  Council  is  entitled  to  prescribe  rules  regarding  the 
time  and  order  for  the  opening  of  Insurance  Boards. 

2.  An  Insurance  Board  is  composed  of  members  from  the  participants  of 
Insurance  Fund  organizations,  3  members  from  the  governmental  or  provincial 
Councils  of  Professional  Unions,  3  from  the  Factory  and  Village  Committees,  3 
from  the  local  Commissariat  of  Labor,  1  from  the  local  Commissariat  of  Jus- 
tice, 1  from  the  Zemstvo  and  1  from  the  Town  self-governments,  and  6  members 
from  the  employers. 

3.  The  Insurance  Board  elects  a  chairman  from  among  Its  members,  two 
deputy  chairman  and  two  secretaries. 

4.  The  order  for  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Board  from  the  local 
Committees  of  Labor  and  Justice  is  established  by  the  respective  People's 
Commissaries. 

The  members  of  an  Insurance  Board  from  a  government  zemstvo  and  a 
municipal  Duma  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  government  zemstvo  or 
municipal  Duma  out  of  the  town  where  the  Insurance  Board  has  its  seat,  and 
for  the  same  period  of  time  as  the  electing  members  themselves  have  beeo 
elected  to  their  posts. 
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The  members  of  the  Board  from  the  participants  of  the  Insurance  Fund  Or- 
ganizations are  elected  for  one  year  by  the  Governmental  or  provincial  Insur- 
ance Cenference. 

The  order  for  the  election  of  delegates  and  of  members  of  the  Council  to  the 
conference  is  established  by  the  Insurance  Board. 

The  members  of  the  Insurance  Board  elected  by  the  employers  are  elected 
for  one  year,  by  agreement  with  the  local  employers'  organizations. 

The  order  in  which  complaints  may  be  brought  against  the  elections  is  estab- 
lished by   the   Insurance  Council. 

5.  The  participants  of  the  Insurance  Funds  and  the  employers  may  elect 
persons  of  both  sexes  to  be  members  of  a  Board,  even  if  such  persons  are  not 
participants  of  the  Insurance  Funds  organizations,  or  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  employers'   organizations. 

6.  The  order  for  the  appointment  of  substitutes  to  the  members  of  Boards 
from  the  local  Commissariats  of  Labor  and  Justice  is  established  by  the  re- 
spective Peoples'  Commissaries. 

7.  For  replacing  the  members  elected  by  a  governmental  zemstvo  or  a  munici- 
pal Duma  one  deputy  member  is  elected  by  each  of  these  Institutions  and  for 
replacing  the  members  elected  by  the  employers  and  the  participants  of  an 
Insurance  Fund, — respectively  2  and  9  deputy  members  are  elected.  Members 
elected  by  the  combined  organizations  of  Professional  Unions,  Factory  and 
Village  Committees  are  elected  by  these  organizations  In  a  number  equal  to 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Board  from  these  organizations. 

The  deputy  members  elected  by  the  employers  and  the  participants  of  Insur- 
ance Funds  act  as  substitutes  of  the  originally  elected  members  in  the  order  of 
the  majority  of  votes  received  by  them  at  the  elections,  and  If  there  is  no  ma- 
jority, then  by  drawing  lots.  The  deputy  members  may  attend  meetings  of  the 
Board  even  when  the  full  complement  of  the  members  of  the  Board  is  present, 
but  in  this  case  they  shall  only  enjoy  the  right  of  a  consultative  vote. 

8.  The  elected  members  of  the  Board  and  their  deputies  shall  continue  to 
fulfil  their  functions  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  had  been 
elected  until  new  elections  will  be  held.    Retiring  members  may  be  reelected. 

9.  For  their  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Board  the  members  of  an  Insur- 
ance Board  receive  a  remuneration  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury,  the 
amount  of  which  is  established  by  the  Insurance  Council. 

The  deputy  members  of  the  Board,  in  the  event  of  their  participating  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  with  a  decisive  vote  shall  receive  a  remuneration  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  established  by  the 
Insurance  Board. 

10.  The  non-appearance  of  a  member  of  the  Board  elected  by  the  participants 
of  the  Insurance  Funds  at  the  service  or  work  of  the  enterprise  at  a  time  when 
he  is  fulfilling  his  functions  as  such  member  of  the  Board  shall  not  entitle  the 
employer  to  impose  a  penalty  on  him  for  such  non-appearance  or  to  demand  the 
<?ancellation  of  the  hire  agreement  before  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

11.  To  the  meetings  of  the  Insurance  Board  any  persons  may  be  invited  from 
whom  it  may  be  considered  possible  to  obtain  useful  information  on  the  matters 
submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the  meeting.  Such  persons  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  a  consultative  vote. 

12.  To  the  competency  of  an  Insurance  Board  shall  belong : 

(a)  The  supervision  over  the  execution  of  the  laws  regarding  the  insurance  of 
the  workmen, 

(b)  The  supervision  over  the  execution  of  the  rules,  instructions  and  regula- 
tions published  by  the  Insurance  Council  in  addition  to  and  development  of  the 
insurance  laws, 

(c)  Dispositionary  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  application  of  the  laws 
for  the  insurance  of  the  workmen  and  also  the  regulations  of  the  insurance 
council. 

(d)  To  submit  to  the  Insurance  Council  all  difllculties  and  doubts  arising 
during  the  application  of  the  laws  for  the  insurance  of  workmen  and  the  rules, 
Instructions  and  regulations  published  in  supplement  to  the  same. 

(e)  To  order  that  the  workmen  and  employees  of  enterprises  and  all  separate 
persons  liable  to  be  insured  be  made  to  join  the  General  Fund, 

(f )  To  establish  the  term  for  the  formation  of  the  Town  and  the  Circuit  Fund 
organizations, 

(g)  To  keep  the  list  of  the  Insurance  Fund  Organizations, 
(h)  To  establish  the  cost  of  a  daily  maintenance  and  treatment  of  a  sick  man 

in  the  medical  institutions  belonging  to  the  towns  and  zemstovs. 


(j)  To  examine  the  coniplaints  brought  ngainst  Uie  resolutions  of  tbe  meet- 
fnifti  of  Delegates  of  Insumnee  Fuud  orimnizations. 

(k)  To  examine  the  coinplaiuts  against  elections  to  members  of  the  Board. 

(1)  To  appoint  inspections  of  the  cash  funds  of  the  Insurance  Funds,  and  also 
of  (he  coiTCsponiience  and  accountancy  of  the  Boards  of  such  funds. 

13.  The  Insunince  Boards  esaminc  all  matters  in  General  Meetings  and  In 
sepi irate  sections. 

14.  Sections  are  forrae<l  by  the  insurance  Board  for  the  esarainatlon  of  the 
following  questions  and  matters :  a/  Insurances  against  accidents,  b/  insurance 
Hgninst  sickness,  c/  Insurances  against  unemployment,  d/  invalidity,  and  so  on. 

Besides,  a  special  juridicinl  commission  is  formed  to  which  Is  entrusted  the 
examination  of  claims  and  demands  of  a  monetary  nature  relating  to  all  the 
existing  forms  of  Insurance. 

15.  The  distribution  of  the  cases  among  the  separate  sections  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  competency  are  carried  out  hy  the  Insurance  Council  by  means 
of  special  instructions  to  each  section. 

16.  When  a  case  Is  appointed  for  hearing  by  the  Board,  the  plaintiff  receives 
a  notice  thereof  and  tbe  right  Is  reserved  to  him  or  to  his  attorney  to  attend  the 
examination  of  the  case  and  to  give  verbal  explanations  or  to  band  in  written 
explanations.  The  non-appearance  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney  shall  not  stop 
the  decision  of  the  matter,  if  the  Board  will  have  sufflcient  reason  to  be  assured 
that  the  above  notice  had  been  duly  received  by  the  plaintiff. 

IT.  The  resolutions  of  the  Board  In  regard  to  any  complaints  may  consist 
either  in  tlie  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  protested  disposition,  or  in  it 
revocation  of  the  same.  In  the  first  case  the  plaintiff  sh:ill  be  informed  of  the 
fact  that  bis  complaint  is  rejected  and  he  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  decision 
of  the  board.  In  the  second  case  the  plaintiff  is  informed  of  the  revocation  of 
the  disposition  against  which  he  protested.  This  order  is  observed  also  when 
the  disposition  Is  revoked  only  in  part,  not  as  a  whole. 

18.  The  cases  when  members  of  the  Board  of  a  Hospital  Fund  orgnnizntlon 
may  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  are  examined  hy  the  Insurance  Board 
after  an  explanation  had  been  previously  demanded  from  the  summoned  per- 
sons. When  such  a  case  Is  appointed  for  bearing  by  tlie  Board  a  notice  is  sent 
to  the  defendants  and  the  right  Is  reserved  to  them  or  their  attorneys  to  attend 
the  examination  and  to  Rive  verbal  or  written  eiplanations  on  tbe  matter.  The 
non-uppea ranee  of  the  defcndaut  or  his  attorney  shall  not  <itDp  the  decision  of 
tlie  case  If  the  Board  htis  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  the  above  men- 
tioned notice  liad  been  duly  received  by  the  defendant. 

19.  E'or  the  validity  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  tbe  presence  of  at  least  17 
members  at  the  niepllntts  of  the  Board  including  tlio  Cluilrnian  shall  be  neces- 
sary. 

20.  Questions  are  decided  by  a  simple  majority  of  votes:  If  there  is  a  tie  in 
voting,  then  the  vote  of  the  Chairman  gives  the  preponderance. 

21.  The  rules  for  the  internal  order  and  the  secretary  work  In  an  Insurance 
Board  are  published  In  a  Nakaz  by  the  Ins.  Council. 

22.  Complaints  may  be  brought  before  the  Insurance  Council  through  the 
insurance  board  on  the  decisions  of  the  latter  within  the  course  of  one  month. 
This  term  Is  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  such  decision  was  notified,  or 
from  the  day  on  which  it  was  put  into  execution  if  there  had  been  no  previous 
notification.  The  lodging  of  a  complaint  does  not  stop  the  execution  of  a  deci- 
sion of  tlie  Board  It  no  special  resolution  regarding  such  stoppage  will  b» 
pa.sscd  hy  the  Board  to  which  the  complaint  had  been  submitted,  or  by  any  other 
institution  on  which  the  decision  depended. 

23.  The  secretary  business  of  the  Board  is  entrusted  to  the  local  Commis- 
sariats of  Labor  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Board,  This  Bureau 
is  composed  of  the  Clialnnan  of  the  Board  and  two  members  of  the  Board,  by 

Ail  the  dispositionary  measures  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  elections  to  tbe 
Insurauce  Board  are  entrusted  to  the  local  Commissariats  of  Labor. 

Until  the  Insurance  Council  will  have  elaborated  special  rules  prescribing  the 
order  In  which  the  elections  to  mefnbers  of  the  Board  from  the  employers  are 
to  he  carried  out,  and  their  veriBcatlon,  and  the  order  in  which  such  elections 
nmy  be  protesteil  against  such  elections  shall  be  carried  out  hy  the  boards  of 
the  respective  Insurance  Associations, 
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Exhibit  50. 
regulations  on  the  insurance  against  unemployment. 

1.  The  action  of  these  Regulations  extends  over  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Russian  Republic  and  over  all  persons  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  who 
are  employed  for  any  kind  of  work  (factory,  mining,  industry,  construction, 
industry  and  commerce,  timber-felling,  forwarding  business,  agriculture,  domi- 
cile industry,  personal  services,  free  professions,  etc.)  All  the  above  named 
categories  of  workers  are  subject  to  be  insured  against  unemployment  inde- 
pendently of  the  nature  or  duration  of  their  work. 

2.  The  force  of  these  Regulations  does  not  extend  over  persons  occupying  the 
higher  posts  in  the  enterprises,  such  as:  master- workmen,  the  administrators^ 
engineers,  etc.,  and  also  persons  beljjpging  to  the  stage  or  the  orchestras, 
teachers,  tutors  and  other  free  professions,  in  case  if  their  regular  earnings  ex- 
cee<l  three  times  the  average  pay  of  the  workmen  of  the  given  locality  as  estab- 
lished by  the  local  or  provincial  councils  of  Professional  Unions. 

3.  Under  the  term  of  unemployed  these  Regulations  class  every  person  capa- 
ble of  working,  whose  principal  source  of  income  is  work  for  hire,  and  who  can- 
not find  work  at  the  normal  labor  price  as  established  by  the  respective  Pro- 
fessional Unions. 

4.  The  fact  and  the  duration  of  the  period  of  unemployment  are  established 
by  the  Unemployed  Fund  Organizations. 

Note. — These  Regulations  do  not  consider  as  unemployed  the  following  per- 
sons:—  (a)  Those  who  are  out  of  work  but  who  still  receive  their  pay;  and 
(b)  those  who  are  out  of  work  owing  to  a  strike,  so  long  as  the  strike  lasts. 

5.  The  Funds  necessary  for  ensuring  subsidies  to  the  workmen  are  formed  by 
the  sums  paid  in  by  the  employers. 

6.  These  sums  form  the  one  single  all-Russian  fund  of  the  unemployed  which 
is  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Unemployed  Fund  Organizations  consti- 
tuting  the  AU-Russlan  Reinsurance  Union. 

7.  The  dimensions  of  the  payments  made  by  the  employers  Into  the  Unem- 
ployed Fund  are  determined  in  percentage  proportion  to  the  pay,  and  they  are 
established  uniformly  for  the  whole  of  Russia  by  the  Insurance  CJouncll,  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  three  per  cent  (of  the  pay). 

8.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Fund  Committee  instead  of  establishing  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  payments  In  percentage  proportion  to  the  pay  of  each  separate 
member,  the  amounts  of  the  payments  may  be  established  according  to  the  cate- 
gories of  labor. 

9.  The  payments  are  made  by  the  employers  Into  the  Unemployed's  Fund 
within  a  week's  term  from  the  day  of  payment  of  the  salary  or  pay.  Any  sums 
not  paid  in  time  shall  be  recovered  from  the  employers  by  order  of  the  Labor 
Commissariat,  In  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  recovery  of  indis- 
putable claims  of  the  Government  (Code  of  Laws,  vol.  16,  part  2,  Rec.  of  ind. 
cl.,  publ.  1910  art.  2)  and  a  fine  is  levied  at  the  same  time  at  the  rate  of  10% 
on  the  unpaid  sum  per  month,  counting  every  new  month  begun  as  a  full  month. 

10.  In  regard  to  the  Fund  of  the  Unemployed,  the  employers  shall  be  bound : 
(a)  To  send  Information  regarding  every  person  engaged  or  dismissed  from 

their  works  within  three  days, 

(h)  To  send  detailed  Information  regarding  the  work  done,  the  earnings  paid 
out  to  each  person  separately,  on  each  of  the  pay  days, 

(c>  To  keep  all  the  books  and  records  containing  the  above  information  in 
the  form  established  by  the  Fund  Committee,  and 

( d)  To  produce  before  the  persons  empowered  thereto  by  the  Fund  Committee 
all  the  requisite  books,  documents,  accounts  and  records  for  the  verification  of 
such  information. 

10.  Tile  following  sums  are  considered  as  the  pay  or  earnings  in  the  sense 
meant  by  these  Regulations : 

(a)  The  amount  earned  during  a  year  or  any  other  peri<Ml  of  time  as  salary 
or  pay,  including  also  the  sums  i)aid  for  overtime  work  (no  matter  how  they 
were  paid :  by  day,  by  month,  by  week,  etc.)  and 

(b)  The  value  of  any  reumneratlon  in  kind  (lodgings,  board,  etc.)  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  if  such  renmnerntion  is  given  by  the  emi)loyer:  the  value 
of  a  remuneration  In  lodgings  being  estimated  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
pay,  and  the  remuneration  in  board,  etc.,  at  its  actual  cost.  The  value  of  the 
remuneration  in  kind  in  the  prescribed  limits  is  established  by  the  Board  of 


Thp  stiare  "f  a  workman  In  the  profits  or  any  ptrcentaire  remuneratinn  re- 
C(-lve<J  by  him.  is  slso  Incluileil  In  tiie  Hnm  of  hU  pay  or  earnings  or  ^alar}'. 

12.  The  FuihIk  of  tlie  Uneniploywl  are  Invested,  kfpt  and  espended  In  ac- 
cordan<*  with  the  mlea  prfwrllied  by  thp  Insoran<^  Council. 

13.  A  NiibHldy  paid  to  «  workman  niunt  amount  to  his  full  pay.  The  Fund 
eonimiitee  Is  iH'iind  to  estaUlisL  tlio  maxlniuni  of  the  siilwldy;  at  any  rate  it 
nhall  not  px(vmI  the  areraee  dally  pay  In  the  pivfn  locality. 

XoTF. — TIk;  avfrace  dally  pay  of  n  Riven  locality  is  e-:tablished  by  the  li*cal 
or  provincial  Councils  of  the  Professional  I'nloiis. 

14.  A  workman  nut  nt  work  1»  entitled  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  very 
first  day  that  he  Is  unemploye*!.  A  period  of  unemployment  of  less  than  three 
days  Is  not  paid  (or. 

NoTK, — The  Fund  Committee  may,  after  passing  a  corresponding  reflolntion, 
pay  a  Kiibslily  for  such  days  also. 

.  15.  In  case  of  sickness  of  a  workman  when  out  of  work  the  Unemployed  Fnnd 
ortcanizatlon  shall  give  htm  medical  asBlstance  free  of  cost,  entering  for  this 
piirposp  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Hospital  Fund  organizations. 

A  subsldr  in  money  may  he  paid  only  fnim  one  Fund. 

16.  Tlip  Uneniployed  Funds  organizations  are  Town  Funds  for  the  towns  and 
Clrctiit  Funds  for  the  circuits. 

17.  The  Unemployed  Funds  organizations  are  entitled  to  form  Unions  and 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  one  another  and  with  other  organizations  and 
Institutions. 

18.  An  Unemployed  Fund  organization  may  acquire  In  its  own  name  rights 
to  property,  including  rights  of  ownership  ami  others  to  real  estate,  also  under- 
take liabilities,  and  act  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  courts  o(  Justice. 

19.  The  Fund  Committee  manages  the  affairs  of  a  Fund  of  the  Unemployed 
and  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  Professional  Unions. 
the  Factory  Committees  and  the  Hospital  Funds  organizations. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  Is  established  by  the  above 
mentioned  organizations  by  mutual  consent. 

20.  A  Fund  Committee  shall  elect  from  among  Its  members: 

(a)  An  executive  Bureau,  and 

(b)  An  Auditors  Commission. 

21.  With  the  introduction  of  other  forms  of  Insurance  and  the  formation  of 
one  general  fund  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Fund  of  the  Unemployed 
Bball  be  transferred  to  the  general  Fund. 

22.  The  resolution  of  a  Fund  Committee  in  regard  to  the  appllcntion  of  these 
Regulations  may  be  protested  against  within  the  term  of  a  fortnigiit  before  a 
Board  of  Insurance  of  the  workmen  and  the  resolution  of  the  latter  may  be 
protested  against  within  the  same  period  of  time  before  the  Insurance  Council. 

A  protest  can  not  stop  the  putting  Into  execution  of  such  resolutions. 

23.  The  dlspositionary  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  Fund  of  the  Unem- 
ployed are  entrusted  to  the  local  Councils  of  Professional  Unions,  the  factory 
Committees  and  the  Hospital  Funds. 

In  the  event  of  the  absence  of  such  organizations  or  of  their  not  forming  n 
Fund  of  the  Unemployed  within  a  montlis  term,  such  Fund  organizations  are 
formed  by  order  of  the  I^abor  Commissary. 

24.  These  regulations  shall  be  put  Into  execution  by  telegraph  and  they  shall 
immediately  enter  into  force  of  law, 

25.  For  any  Intilngement  of  these  Eegulatlons  the  penalty  will  lie  imprison- 
ment up  to  a  year  by  verdict  of  the  Court. 


N    TITE    INSUEANXB    AGAINST    VM 

To  the  law  project  on  Insurance  against  unemployment  submitted  to  tlie  All- 
Itusslan  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Soviets  of  W.  S.  A  P, 
Delegates. 

Unemployment  is  the  Inevitable  companion  of  a  capitalistic  society.  The 
reserve  working  army  Is  continually  pressing  on  the  labour  market  and  by  Its 


will  give  15-18  rblB.  per  annum  per  worktnnn. 

Thns  tlie  payment  of  3%  of  tlie  regular  pay  may  be  ns8ume<l  as 
In  case  of  need  this  may  be  increased  by  tlie  Insurance  Council. 

Manager  of  the  Section  of  Soclnl  Insurance :  A  VinokoiirofC. 

Secretary  of  the  Section  of  Social  Insurance:  Al.  Paderiu. 


DECKEE  ON   workmen's   INSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDEXTS. 

From  now  on  up  to  the  complete  reorRunlsintlon  of  the  law  on  the  insurance 
of  workmen  atmlnst  accidents  of  June  23r<I,  1912,  on  the  basis  of  the  workmen's 
Insurance  program,  namely :  the  extension  of  the  Insurance  on  all  workmen,  the 
Indemnification  of  his  full  pay  lo  a  disabled  workman,  the  according  of  a 
self-eovemment  to  the  Insured  and  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  the  labor 
orgnnlMitions  to  elect  the  doctor-experts  performing  the  examination  and  In- 
spection, the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  passed  the  following  resolution 
on  November  8th,  1917: — In  consequence  of  the  Increased  cost  of  living: 

1.  The  pensions  paid  to  all  pensdoners  In  consequence  of  accidents  up  to  ttie 
year  1917  Inclusively  shall  be  Immedlatetv  increased  by  100%  on  the  account 
of  the  Pension  f'und  (nrt.  463  and  464  of  tlie  Stat,  on  Ind.  Ijib.).  The  Pen- 
sion Fund  shall  be  replenished  during  three  years  from  the  sums  of  the 
reserve  capital  from  all  free  sums  remaining  from  the  operations  and.  in  the 
event  of  their  Insnffidency,  by  supplementarj-  payments  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  enterprises. 

In  correspondence  therewith  art.  459  of  the  Stat,  on  tnd.  Lab.  shall  he 
supplemented  as  follows ; 

"  Tbe  Insurance  corpomtlon  Is  entitled  to  borrow  money  from  the  pension 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  tbe  pensions  of  sufferers  from  accidents 
by  100%  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  on  the  condition  that 
aui'h  liorrowwl  sums  he  reimbursed  within  the  course  of  three  years  from  the 
reserve<l  capital,  the  free  sums  remaining  from  operations  and  if  this  will  be 
Insufficient  then  the  owners  of  the 'enterprises  will  have  to  pay  supplementary 

Signed:  Chairman  of  the  P.  C.—V.  Oullanoff  (Lenin). 
Labor  Commissary  Shliapnikoff. 

Manager  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Council  of  Peoples  Comm.,  Vlad.  Bonch- 
Brueviteh. 
Recretan-  of  tbe  Council,  N.  GorbounofC, 
November  8th,  1917. 


ISDUSTBIAL  ENTEBPRISES    A] 

For  tbe  future  until  the  laws  on  the  insurance  of  workmen  against  accidents 
will  be  reorganized  on  the  principles  of  the  program  of  the  working  party, 
soldiers  detailed  to  work  in  enterprises  shall  be  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
Butes  of  July  2ni1,  1903  and  tbe  Law  for  tbe  insurance  of  workmen  against 
accidents  of  June  Mrd  1912.  The  yearly  pay  to  a  workman-soldier  granted  him 
tie  a  pension  In  case  of  disablement,  must  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  pay 
owing  to  an  ordinary  workman  employed  for  tbe  same  work.  In  accordance 
with  this  art.  375,  403,  and  460  of  the  Stat,  on  Ind.  I«bor  are  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  following  additions: 

Note  to  art.  #375. — All  soldiers  detailed  to  works  In  enterprises  and  hav- 
ing sulTered  disablement  during  the  execution  of  the  works  shall  be  subject  to 
tbe  action  of  the  Rules  stated  In  this  chapter  (fourth),  bt«innlng  from  July 
Iflth,  1914.  The  payment  Is  to  begin  on  the  clay  that  the  complete  disablement 
was  recognized,  a<'cordlng  to  art.  392  of  Stat  on  Ind.  I^ab, 

Note  to  abt.  #403. — The  yearly  payment  to  be  made  to  a  soldier  detailed  to 
work  In  an  enterprise  and  having  suffered  from  an  accident  which  has  perma- 
nently disabled  him  is  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  the  payments  made  to 
all  other  workmen  nnployed  for  the  same  work. 
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Note  to  abt,  #460. — ^The  insurance  corporations  are  entitled  to  recover  any 
additional  payments  from  the  owners  of  the  enterprises  for  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed in  their  business,  beginning  from  July  19th,  1914, 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Russian  Republic,  People's  Commissary 
of  Labor,  Alexander  Shllapuikoff. 
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decree  on  the  state  bank. 

The  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  has  decreed : 

I.  In  view  thereof  that  the  strike  of  the  functionaries  of  the  State  Bank  and 
the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  Petrograd  office  of  the  Bank  con- 
nected therewith  may  place  in  a  disastrous  position  the  majority  of  workmen 
and  soldiers, — the  Commissary  of  the  State  Bank  Obolensky  shall  be  entitled, 
as  a  temporary  and  exclusive  measure,  during  at  most  three  days  counting  the 
day  of  the  signing  of  this  decree, — to  make  payments  out  of  the  cash  office  of 
the  Petrograd  office  of  the  State  Bank  against  lawfully  filled  valid  documents 
produced  by:  (a)  the  government  and  public  institutions,  and  (b)  by  indus- 
trial-commercial enterprises,  needing  the  money  for  the  payment  of  the  work- 
men, but  without  entering  such  payments  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  until  the 
operations  of  the  Bank  will  be  re-started,  and  substituting  the  corresponding 
amounts  taken  out  of  the  cash  office  of  the  Bank  by  the  produced  documents. 

The  authenticity  and  validity  of  the  documents  must  be  verified  in  each  sepa- 
rate case  and  confirmed  by  a  guaranty  of  the  factory  committees  and  other 
public  Institutions.  The  chief  controller  of  the  Petrograd  office  of  the  Bank 
shall  establish  the  conditions  of  such  verification  and  guaranty. 

II.  In  view  thereof  that  the  strike  of  the  functionaries  of  the  State  Bank  is 
preventing  the  practical  realization  of  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Peoples 
Commissaries  of  November  14th  regarding  the  advancing  to  the  Soviet  of  a 
short-termed  loan  of  25  million  roubles, — the  Commissary  of  the  Bank  is  to  be 
entitl(*d  to  make  payments  out  of  the  cash  office  of  the  Petrograd  office  of  the 
State  Bank  on  the  orders  of  the  persons  empowered  by  the  Council  within  the 
limits  of  the  aforenamed  sum  and  in  the  same  order  and  way  as  decreed  In  part 
1,  i.  e.,  with  substitution  of  the  money  taken  from  the  cash  office  by  documents 
until  said  payments  will  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank. 

The  present  regulation  will  be  valid  during  three  days,  counting  the  day  of 
the  signing  of  this  decree. 

November  17th,  1917. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  Vladimir  Oulianoff 
(Lenin). 

People's  Commissaries :  I.  Stalin,  L.  Trotzky,  Z.  Menjinsky. 

Manager  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  Bonch- 
Bruevitch. 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  N.  Gorbounoff. 
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deckee  on  suppression  of  the  land  bank  of  the  nobility  and  the  peasant 

land  bank  of  the  old  ministry  of  finance. 

In  execution  of  the  decrees  on  land  and  on  the  annullation  of  all  class  insti- 
tutions it  Is  now  decreed : 

The  State  I^nnd  Bank  of  the  Nobility  and  the  Peasant  Land  Bank  of  the 
department  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  are  suppressed  and  the  functionaries 
and  employees  of  those  institutions  are  to  be  placed  on  the  unattached  list 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  order. 

The  liquidation  of  the  affairs  In  the  central  and  local  Institutions  of  said 
banks  is  entrusted  to  the  State  Bank.  The  method  and  the  order  in  which 
the  liquidation  itself  is  to  be  carried  out  shall  be  established  by  a  special 
decree  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  VI.  Oulianoff  (Lenin). 

People's  Commissary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  V.  Menjinsky. 

Manager  of  the  affairs,  VI.  Bouch-Bruevitch. 

Secretary,  N.  Gorbounov. 

November  25,  1917. 


DECBBB   ON    THE   NATION AUZAT10N    OF  BANK8. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  regular  organization  of  the  national  economy,  of  the 
thorough  eradication  of  bank  speculation  and  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  worlcmen,  peasants,  and  the  whole  laboring  population  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  banking  capital,  and  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  single  na- 
tional bank  of  the  Russian  Republic  which  shall  serve  the  real  Interests  of 
the  people  and  the  poorer  classes,  the  Central  Executive  Committee  resolves: 

1.  The  banking  business  is  declared  a  state  monopoly. 

2.  All  existing  private  Jolnt-stocl;  banks  and  hanking  offices  are  merged  In 
the  state  hank. 

3.  The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  liquidated  establishments  are  taken  over 
by  the  state  bank. 

4.  The  order  of  the  merger  of  private  banks  in  the  state  bank  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  special  decree. 

f).  Tite   temporary   administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  private  banks  In 
entrusted  to  the  board  of  the  stnte  bank. 
6.  The  Interests  of  the  small  depositors  will  be  safeguarded. 
December  14,  1917. 
Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918. 


1.  Alt  money  deposited  in  the  bank's  steel  boxes  must  be  entered  on  the 
clients  current  account  in  the  State  Bank. 

Note. — Gold,  in  coin  and  in  bare,  Is  to  be  conflaoated  and  transferred  to  the 
State's  general  gold  fund. 

2.  All  owners  of  steel  boxes  must,  immediately  upon  notlflcatinn.  appear 
at  the  bank,  with  keys,  to  be  present  during  the  conducting  of  a  revision  of 
steel  boxes. 

3.  All  owners  not  appearing  within  three  days  from  notification  are  consld- 
ei'ed  as  having  niaiicloiisly  evaded  the  revision. 

4.  Boxes  belonging  to  persons  who  have  maliciously  evaded  are  subject  to 
be  opened  by  Investigating  commissions  nppolntal  by  the  Commissaries  of  the 
State  Bank,  and  all  property  contained  therein  [s  confiscated  by  the  State 
Bank,  to  be  profierty  of  the  people. 

Note. — The  Investigating  commissions  can.  in  respective  cases,  postpone  the 

liquidation. 

Adopted  at  a  session  of  tiie  Central  Executive  C'OUimlttee.  December  14th, 
(Published  in  No.  35  of  the  "Gazette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  and  I'lais- 

ants  Government, "  December  17,  1917.) 


SHAHES  OF  FOBUEK   PRIVATE  BASKS. 

Decree  for  the  confiscation  of  the  shares  of  former  private  banks  having  la 
view,  completely  to  remove  from  the  direction  of  the  recently  created  People's 
Bank  of  the  Russian  Republic,  the  Capitalists  who  owned  siiares  in  the 
abolished  private  banks  and  continuing  in  this  way  tlie  liquidation  of  the 
regime  of  the  omnipotence  of  bankers,  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries 
ordains : 

1.  The  shares  of  former  private  banks  (original,  reserve,  and  special)  are 
transferred  to  the  People's  Bank  of  the  Russian  Republic  on  the  basis  of  com- 
plete confiscation. 

2.  All  bank  shares  are  annulled  and  all  payment  of  dividends  on  them  U 
unconditionally  dlseonHmied. 

3.  All  bank  shares  shall  be  transferred  without  delay  by  their  present  holders 
to  the  local  branches  of  the  National  Bank. 

4.  The  owners  of  bank  shares  not  having  them  In  tielr  possession  are  re- 
quired to  bring  to  the  branches  of  the  National  Bank,  lists  of  the  twnk  shares 
belonging  to  them  with  a  note  of  their  present  location. 
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5.  The  owners  of  bank  shares  who  do  not  bring  them  (In  accordance  with 
Section  S)  or  who  do  now  bring  lists  (In  accordance  with  Section  4)  within 
the  space  of  two  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  this  decree  will  be 
punished  by  the  complete  confiscation  of  all  their  property. 

6.  All  settlement  and  transfer  of  bank  shares  is  unconditionally  forbidden. 
All  who  take  part  in  these  forbidden  acts  and  settlements  are  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  three  years. 

(Signed)  :   President  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  VI.  Ulianor 
(Lenin). 
Director  of  Administration  of  the  Soviet,  VI.  Bonch-Bruevich. 
Secretary,  N.  Gorbunov. 
Published  January  27,  1918. 
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decree  on  the  annulment  of  national  loans  agreed  on  at  the  session  of  the 

central  executive  committee,  january  21,  1918. 

1.  All  national  loans  concluded  by  the  Governments  of  Russian  landowners 
and  Russian  Bourgeoisie  enumerated  in  specially  published  lists  are  annulled 
(annihilated)  from  December  1,  1917.  The  December  coupons  of  these  loans 
are  not  subject*  to  payment. 

2.  In  the  same  manner  are  annulled  all  guarantees  given  by  the  said  govern- 
ments on  loans  for  different  undertakings  and  institutions. 

3.  Unconditionally  and  without  any  exceptions,  all  foreign  loans  are  annulled. 

4.  Short  term  obligations  and  series  of  the  National  Treasury  remain  in  force. 
Interest  will  not  be  paid  on  them  but  the  obligations  themselves  have  currency 
on  an  equality  with  credit  notes. 

.").  Citizens  of  small  means  owning  the  annulled  national  papers  of  the  internal 
l<>ans  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  (10,000)  rubles  (nominal  value) 
shall  receive  in  exchange,  certificates  of  the  new  loan  of  the  Russian  Socialistic 
Federativp  Soviet  Republic  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  (10,000) 
rubles.     The  conditions  of  the  loan  will  be  determined  separately. 

6.  Deposits  in  national  savings  banks  and  interest  on  them  remain  unaffected. 
All  obligations  of  the  annulled  loans  belonging  to  savings  banks  are  exchanged 
for  book  debts  of  the  Russian  Socialistic  Federative  Soviet  Republic. 

7.  Po-opf^ratlve  local  self-governing  and  other  benevolent  or  democratic  insti- 
tutions owning  obligations  of  the  annulle<i  loans  will  receive  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  rules  elaborated  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National  Government  together 
v,!th  the  representatives  of  these  institutions,  if  It  shall  be  shown  that  these 
obligations  were  acquired  before  the  publication  of  the  present  decree. 

Note. — Local  organs  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National  Government  shall 
determine  what  local  institutions  come  under  the  head  of  benevolent  or  demo- 
cratic. 

8.  The  general  management  of  the  liquidation  of  national  loans  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National  Government. 

9.  The  entire  work  of  the  liquidation  of  loans  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
national  bank  which  .shall  also  have  the  duty  of  regl.stering  Immediately  all 
those  having  in  their  possession,  obligations  of  national  loans  and  other  interest 
bearing  paper  whether  or  not  subject  to  annulment. 

10.  The  Soviets  of  Workmen's  Soldiers*  and  Peasants'  Deputies  shall  form 
commissions  In  co-operation  with  the  local  Soviets  of  popular  government  to 
determine  which  citizens  are  of  moderate  meaas. 

These  commissions  have  the  right  to  annul  in  entirety,  savings  not  gained  by 
toil,  even  If  these  savings  do  not  excee<l  five  thousand  (5,000)  rubles. 

(Signed)   President  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee,  Y.  Sverdlov. 
Published  January  28,  1918. 
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DECREE  ox  annulment  OF  STATE  LOANS  PASSED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  CENTRAL 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  JAN.   21,   1018. 

1.  All  State  loans  concludc^d  by  the  governments  of  the  Russian  landowners 
and  the  Russian  bourgeoisie,  enumerated  in  a  specially  published  list,  are  an- 
nulled (annihilated)  from  the  1st  of  December  1917.  The  December  coupons 
of  the  said  loans  will  not  be  paid. 


i 


tlODed  govemiuentB  on  Iords  tssued  by  various  eiit«<rprlses  and  eHtahUshnieiit)'. 

3.  AH  foreign  loans  are  aiinulled  oncondttlonally  and  without  any  exception. 

4.  The  short  term  obligations  and  series  of  the  f^tnte  Treasury  remain  lii 
force.  The  Interest  on  tliese  will  not  be  paid,  but  the  obligations  theinxeKea 
will  have  cnrreiicy  Just  the  same  as  bank  notes  (trans,  note  credit  notes). 

5.  Citizens  of  small  means  possessing  annulled  state  papers  of  the  interior 
loans  in  sums  not  exceedinR  10,000  rubles  (nominal  value)  will  i-ecelve  In  ex- 
change denominated  eertlflcntes  of  the  new  loan  of  the  Russian  SociallRtic  Fed- 
erative Bovlet  Republic  In  sum  not  to  exceed  10,000  rubles.  The  conditions  of 
the  loans  will  be  eajH-clally  decided. 

6.  Deposits  In  tlie  State  savinRS  banks  and  the  interest  on  such  deposits  are 
inviolable.  All  obllKations  of  the  annulled  loans  belonging  to  the  savliig.s  banks 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  book  debt  of  the  Russian  Socialistic  Federative  Soviet 
Republic. 

7.  Cooperative  societies,  local  self -government  organizations  and  other  mutu- 
ally advantageous  and  democratic  estahllchments  possessing  bonds  of  the  on- 

r.ulled  loans  will  have  their  cases  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  rules  to  be  workeil  out 
by  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  togetlier  wltb  the  representatives 
of  tbe  said  organizations.  If  It  be  proven  tliat  the  bondn  in  the  possession  of  the 
organizations  were  acquired  before  the  publication  of  the  present  decree. 

Ubuabk. — It  is  for  ttie  local  organs  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy  to  decide  which  local  establishments  are  to  be  considered  mutually 
advantageous  or  democrallc. 

8.  The  geneint  administration  of  the  liquidation  of  the  state  loans  will  be  in 
chnrse  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Jicouomy. 

9.  The  execution  of  the  liquidation  of  the  loans  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
State  Bank,  to  whom  it  Is  made  obligatory  to  proceed  imniwlintely  to  a  registra- 
tion of  all  holders  of  bonds  of  the  various  state  loans,  as  well  as  other  Inter  st 
bearing  lui^ers,  both  those  which  have  been  annulled  and  which  have  not  been 
annulled.  Jt 

10.  The  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Solillers",  and  PeaSits'  Deputies  will  fonn, 
In  accord  with  the  Local  Coimcils  of  National  Ecmomy,  commissions  who  will 
deterntine  which  citizens  are  to  be  consldei-ed  as  "possessing  small  means."   ■ 

These  commissions  will  have  the  right  to  annul  absolutely  savings  acquired 
otherwise  than  by  labor,  even  if  these  aavlni^  <lo  not  exceed  the  sum  of  5,000 
rubles. 

(Signed I  Sverdlov,  President  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 

(Publislied  In  No.  20  of  the  Gozette  of  the  Temporary  Workmen's  and  Peas- 
ants' Government,  Jan.  28,  1918.) 


OBDEB  CONCEBNING  THB  BXECl■TIO^ 

1.  Persons  pos.<icsslng  annulled  shares  or  other  annulled  valuable  papers  in 
quantity  greater  than  10,000  rubles,  but  less  than  25,000  rubles,  retain  tlie 
right  to  a  living  dividend  from  the  tirst  10,000  rubles  on  the  same  basils  as  those 
possessors  of  annulled  state  loans  who  have  not  more  than  10,000  rubles. 

2.  In  the  list  of  the  annulled  state  loans  cited  In  the  decree  of  January  21, 
1918,  enter  all  state  loans,  without  exception,  which  were  issued  up  to  Octol)er 
25,  1917,  excepting  the  smail  coupons  of  the  "  Liberty  I>oan,"  not  exceeding 
100  rubles  In  value. 

3.  Obligations  of  the  State  Treasury  Issued  abroad  before  Oct.  25,  1917,  arc 
annulled. 

4.  Under  persons  mentioned  In  paragraph  1  of  this  order  are  understood 
only  persons  possessing  annulled  papers  which  were  Issued  on  the  Internal 
Russian  market  and  which  are  now  in  Rus.sla. 

5.  Persons  having  In  safes  gold  In  value  not  to  exceed  10,000  rubles,  if  they 
have  not  other  savings  exceeding  the  amount  prescribed  In  paragraph  1,  will 
receive  a  life  interest  on  the  same,  equal  to  the  usual  Interest  paid  by  the 
savings  bank. 

6.  Instead  of  the  payment  of  n  life  interest  to  persons  |x>sse3slnK  annnlled 
papers  lu  the  sum  not  greater  than  10,000  rubles,  and  also  persons  mentioned 


COITSTS  OF  THE  OLD  BgOTUE  A 

The  Council  of  People's  CommlBaarles  resolTea : 

1.  To  abolish  all  existing  general  Judlclftl  Institutions,  such  as  district  court*, 
courts  of  ar[>^l>  and  the  governing  Senate  with  all  Its  departments,  military 
and  naval  courts  of  all  grades,  as  well  as  commercial  courts,  and  to  replace  all 
these  institutions  with  courts  organized  on  the  basis  of  democratic  elections. 

Regnrdii^  the  further  procedure  and  the  continuation  of  unfinished  cases  a 
special  decree  will  be  issued. 

Beginning  October  25  of  this  year,  the  passage  of  all  time  llmltfi  is  stopped 
until  the  issuance  of  a  special  decree. 

2.  To  abolish  the  existing  Institution  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  replace 
the  Justices  of  the  peace  heretofore  elected  by  Indirect  vote,  by  local  courts 
consisting  of  a  permanent  local  Judge  and  two  alternating  Jurors,  the  latter  of 
whom  are  summoned  in  pairs  to  each  session  from  special  lists  of  Jurors. 
Loral  judges  are  henceforth  to  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  direct  democratic  vote, 
and,  until  the  time  of  such  elections,  are  to  be  chosen  by  temporary  ward,  and 
cantonal  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

These  same  Soviets  make  up  the  lists  of  alternating  Jurors  and  determine  the- 
time  of  their  presence  at  the  session. 

The  former  Justices  of  the  peace  are  not  deprived  of  the  right  to  be  elected 
as  local  judges,  either  teiuporarlly  by  the  Soviets  or  flnally  by  a  democratic 
election,  If  they  espress  their  consent  thereto. 

IjOceI  Judges  adjudicate  all  civil  cases  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  il.OOO 
rubles,  and  criminal  cases  if  the  accused  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
two  years'  derivation  of  freedom  and  If  the  amount  sued  for  does  not  exceed 
SOO  rubles.  VThe  verdicts  and  rulings  of  the  local  courts  are  final  and  no  appeal 
*  can  he  taken  against  them.  In  cases  in  which  the  recovery  of  over  100  rubles 
In  money  or  deprivation  of  freedom  for  more  than  seven  days  Is  adjudged,  a 
request  for  review  Is  allowed. 

The  court  of  cassation  is  the  district  session,  and  in  the  capitals  the  metro- 
politan session  of  local  Judges. 

For  the  trial  of  criminal  coses  at  the  fronts,  local  Judges  are  elected  by  regi- 
mental Soviets  in  the  same  order,  and  where  there  are  none  by  the  reglmentar 
committees. 

Regarding  proeeilure  In  other  legal  eases,  a  special  decree  will  be  Issued. 

3.  To  abolish  all  existing. Institutions  of  Investigating  magistrates  and  the 
procurator's  office,  as  well  iis  the  grades  of  counsellors-at-law  and  private 
attorneys. 

Until  the  reformation  of  the  entire  system  of  legal  procedure  the  preliminary 
Investigation  In  criminal  cases  Is  made  by  the  local  Judges  singly,  but  their 
oi-ders  of  personal  detention  and  Indictment  must  be  confirmed  by  the  decision 
of  the  entire  local  court. 

As  to  the  functions  of  prosecutors  and  counsel  for  defense,  who  are  allowed 
even  In  the  atage  of  prellmlnar>'  Investigation,  and  In  dvll  cases  the  functions 
of  solicitors,  all  citizens  of  niocal-tntegrity  of  either  sex,  who  enjoy  civil  rights, 
are  allowed  to  perform  them. 

4.  For  the  transfer  and  further  direction  of  cases  and  suits,  proceedings  or 
the  legal  bodies  as  well  as  of  officials  engaged  In  prellmlnarj'  investlgntlon  and 
the  procurator's  office,  and  also  of  the  associations  of  counsel lors-at-law,  the- 
respective  local  Soviets  elect  special  comiuiSHarles,  who  take  char^  of  the 
archives  and  the,  properties  of  those  bodies. 

All  the  lower  and  clerical  personnel  of  the  attollsbed  Institutions  are  ordered 
to  continue  In  their  positions  and  to  perform,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
commissaries,  all  duties  necessary  In  order  to  dispose  of  unfinished  eases,  and' 
also  to  give  information  on  appointed  days  to  Interested  persons  about  the  state 
of  their  cases. 

5.  Local  Judges  try  cases  In  the  name  of  the  Riis»:lan  Republic,  and  are  guided 
In  their  rulings  and  verdicts  by  the  laws  of  the  Government  which  have  been- 
overthrown  only  in  so  far  as  those  laws  are  not  annulled  by  the  revolution,  and 
do  not  contradict  the  revolutionary  conscience  and  revolutionary  conception  of 
right 

Note. — AH  these  laws  are  considered  nnnnlled  which  contradict  the  decrees 
of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and 
Peasants'  Deputies  and  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Government,  also  the  mini- 
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mum  programmes  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Democratic  Labor  Party  and  the 
party  of  Socialist-llevolutlonaries. 

6.  In  all  disputed  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases,  of  a  private  character,  the 
parties  may  resort  to  an  arbitration  court.  The  organization  of  the  arbitration 
court  will  be  determined  by  a  special  decree. 

7.  The  right  of  pardon  and  restoration  of  rights  of  i>ersons  convicted  in 
criminal,  cases  belongs  henceforth  to  the  judicial  authorities. 

8.  For  the  struggle  against  the  counter-revolutionary  forces  by  means  of 
measures  for  the  defense  of  the  revolution  and  its  accomplishments,  and  also 
for  the  tril  of  proceedings  against  profiteering,  speculation,  sabotage,  and  other 
misdeeds  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  officials  and  other  persons,  workmen's 
and  peasants*  revolutionary  tribunals  are  established,  consisting  of  a  chairman 
and  six  jurors,  serving  in  turn,  elected  by  the  provincial  or  city  Soviets  of  Work- 
men's, Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  preliminary  investigation  on  such  cases,  special  in- 
vestigating commissions  arc  formed  under  the  above  Soviets. 

All  existing  investigatintr  commis.sions  are  abolished,  and  their  cases  and 
proceedings  are  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  investigating  Commissions. 

Pres.  of  Coun.  of  Peo.  Com. — V.  Ullanov  (Lenin). 

Commissaries:  A.  Shlikhter,  L.  Trotsky,  A.  Shlapnikov,  I.  Dzhugashvill 
(Stalin),  N.  Avilov  (N.  Glabov)  and  P.  Stuchka. 

(Collection  of  laws  and  ordinances  50.    Translation  from  Nation  corrected). 

November  24,  1917. 

Exhibit  65. 
instructions  to  the  revolution. \ry  tribunal. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  is  guided  by  the  following  instructions: 

1.  The  Revolutionary  Tribimal  has  jurisdiction  in  rases  of  persons  fa)  who 
organize  uprisings  against  the  authority  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants' 
Government,  actively  oppose  the  latter  or  do  not  obey  it,  or  call  upon  other 
persons  to  oppose  or  disobey  it;  (b)  who  utilize  their  position  in  the  state  or 
public  service  to  disturb  or  hamper  the  regular  progress  of  work  in  the  insti- 
tution or  enterprise  in  which  they  are  or  have  been  serving  (sabotage,  conceal- 
ing or  destroying  documents  or  property,  etc.)  ;  (c)  who  stop  or  reduce  produc- 
tion of  articles  of  general  use  without  actual  necessity  for  so  doing;  (d)  who 
violate  the  decrees,  orders,  binding  ordinances  and  other  published  acts  of 
the  organs  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Government,  if  such  acts  stipulate 
a  trial  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  their  violation;  (e)  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  social  or  administrative  position,  misuse  the  authority  given 
them  by  the  revolutionary  people.  Crimes  against  the  people  committed  by 
means  of  the  press  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  specially  instituted  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. 

2.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  offenses  indicated  in  Article  1  Imposes 
upon  the  guilty  the  following  penalties:  (1)  fine.  (2)  deprivation  of  freedom, 
(3)  exile  from  the  capitals,  from  particular  localities,  or  from  the  territory  of 
the  Russian  Republic,  (4)  public  censure,  (5)  declaring  the  offender  a  public 
enemy,  (6)  deprivation  of  all  or  some  political  rights,  (7)  sequestration  or  con- 
fiscation, partial  or  general,  of  property,  (8)  sentence  of  compulsory  public 
work. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  fixes  the  penalty,  being  guided  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  dictates  of  the  revolutionary  conscience. 

3.  (a)  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  Is  elected  by  the  Soviets  of  W^orkmen's, 
Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies  and  consists  of  one  permanent  chairman, 
two  permanent  substitutes,  one  permanent  secretary  and  two  substitutes,  and 
forty  jurors.  All  persons,  except  the  jurors,  are  elected  for  three  months  and 
may  be  recalled  by  the  Soviets  before  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

(b)  The  jurors  are  selected  for  one  month  from  a  general  list  of  jurors  by 
the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's.  Soldiers',  and  Peasants' 
Deputies  by  drawing  lots,  and  lists  of  jurors  numbering  six,  and  one  or  two 
in  addition,  are  made  up  for  each  session. 

(c)  The  session  of  each  successive  jury  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  lasts 
not  longer  than  one  week. 

(d)  A  stenographic  record  is  kept  of  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. 
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(e)  The  grounds  for  Instituting  proceedings  are:  reports  of  legal  and  admin- 
istrative institutions  and  officials,  public,  trade,  and  party  organizations,  and 
private  persons. 

(f )  For  the  conduct  of  the  preliminary  investigation  in  such  cases  an  investi- 
gating commission  is  created  under  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  consisting  of 
six  members  elected  by  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants' 
Deputies. 

(g)  Upon  receiving  Information  or  complaint,  the  investigating  commission 
examines  it  and  within  48  hours  either  orders  the  dsmissal  of  the  case,  if  it  does 
not  find  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  or  transfers  It  to  the  proper  jurisdlo 
tion,  or  brings  it  up  for  trial  at  the  se-ssion  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

(h)  The  orders  of  the  Investigating  commission  about  arrests,  searches, 
abstracts  of  papers,  and  releases  of  detained  persons  are  valid  if  issued  Jointly 
by  three  members.  In  cases  which  do  not  permit  of  delay  such  orders  may  be 
Issued  by  any  member  of  the  investigating  commission  singly,  on  the  condition 
that  within  twelve  hours  the  measure  shall  be  approved  l^y  the  investigating 
<rOnimission. 

(i)  The  order  of  the  investigating  commission  is  carried  out  by  the  Red 
Guard,  the  militia,  the  troops,  and  the  executive  organs  of  the  Republic. 

(j)  Complaints  against  the  decisions  of  the  investigating  commission  are 
submitted  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  through  its  president  and  are  consid- 
ered at  executive  sessions  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

(k)  The  investigating  commission  has  the  right:  (a)  to  demand  of  all 
■departments  and  officials,  as  well  as  of  all  local  self-governing  bodies,  legal 
Institutions  and  authorities,  public  notaries,  social  and  trade  organizations, 
■commercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  and  governmental,  public,  and  private 
credit  Institutions,  the  delivery  of  necessary  documents  and  information,  and 
of  unfinished  cases;  (b)  to  examine,  through  Its  members  or  special  representa- 
tives, the  transactions  of  all  above  enumerated  institutions  and  officials  in  order 
to  secure  necessary  information. 

4.  The  sessions  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  are  public. 

5.  The  verdicts  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  are  rendered  by  a  majority  of 
votes  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal. 

6.  The  legal  investigation  is  made  with  the  participation  of  the  prosecution 
and  defence. 

7.  (a)  Citizens  of  either  sex  who  enjoy  political  rights  are  admitted  at  the 
will  of  the  parties  as  prosecutors  and  counsel  for  the  defence,  with  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  case. 

(b)  Under  the  Revolutionary  tribunals  a  collegium  of  persons  is  created  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  law,  in  the  form  of  public  prosecution 
as  well  as  of  public  defence. 

(c)  The  above-mentioned  collegium  is  formed  by  the  free  registration  of  all 
persons  who  desire  to  render  aid  to  revolutionary  justice,  and  who  present 
recommendations  from  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants' 
Deputies. 

8.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  may  Invite  for  each  case  a  public  prosecutor 
from  the  membership  of  the  above-named  collegium. 

9.  If  the  accused  does  not  for  some  reason  use  his  right  to  invite  counsel  for 
defence,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  at  his  request,  appoints  a  member  of  the 
collegium  for  his  defence. 

10.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  prosecutors  and  defence,  one  prosecutor 
and  one  counsel  for  defence  drawn  from  the  public  present  at  the  session,  may 
take  part  In  the  court's  proceedings, 

11.  The  verdicts  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  are  final.  In  case  of  violation 
of  the  form  of  procedure  established  by  these  instructions,  or  the  discovery  of 
indications  of  obvious  injustice  in  the  verdict,  the  People's  Commissary  of 
Justice  has  the  right  to  address  to  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies  a  request  to  order  a 
second  and  last  trial  of  the  case. 

12.  The  maintenance  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  is  charged  to  the  account 
of  the  state.  The  amount  of  compensation  and  the  dally  fees  are  fixed  by  the 
Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  The  jurors  receive 
the  difference  between  the  dally  fees  and  their  daily  earnings,  if  the  latter  are 
less  than  the  daily  fees;  at  the  same  time  tlie  jurors  may  not  be  deprived  of 
their  positions  during  the  session. 

December  19,  1917 

(The  Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 


(2)  expression  of  public  eeneure,  which  the  convicted  organ  of  the  Press 
brings  to  ibe  general  knowledge  in  a  nay  indicated  by  tbe  Tribunal,  (3)  the 
piibllcntlon  In  a  prominent  place  or  In  a  special  edition  of  a  dental  of  the  false 
report,  (4)  temporary  or  permanent  suppression  of  tbe  publication  or  Its  ei- 
elusion  from  clrcnlstion,  (5)  confiscation  to  national  ownership  of  the  printing- 
shop  or  property  of  the  organ  ol  the  Press  If  It  belongs  to  tbe  convicted  parties. 

ft.  The  trial  ot  an  organ  of  the  press  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  the 
Press  does  not  absolve  the  guilty  persons  from  genornl  crlminfll  responsibility. 

Decpmber  18,  1917. 

(Nation,  Dec.  2fi,  1918.) 


Taking  into  cinislderatlon  on  the  one  hand  the  idleness  which  for  various 
reasons  exists  among  printers,  and  on  tbe  other  the  waiTlty  of  books,  the 
People's  Commission  iin  Education,  through  Its  literary  publishing  department 
and  in  coCfJeratlon  with  the  departments  of  education  outside  the  schools,  fU'bool 
departments,  and  departments  of  science  ana  art,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
representatives  of  the  printers'  union  and  other  Interested  sooletleR,  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  see  fit,  and  of  experts  specially  Invited  by  It,  shall  immeOlately 
undertake  extensive  publication. 

First  In  order  must  come  a  cheap  popular  edition  of  the  Ilusslan  classics. 
Those  works  for  which  the  period  of  autliors"  rights  has  ended  must  be  repub- 
lished. 

Tlie  woi'ks  of  nil  authors  thus  transferred  from  private  to  public  ownership 
may,  by  a  special  order  of  the  National  Commissioner  on  Education  regarding 
each  author,  be  decltii'ed  a  Government  monopoly,  for  a  period,  however,  not 
exceeding  five  years.  The  Commission  is  to  mnhe  use  of  this  right  with  regard 
to  those  literary  celebrities  whose  works.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  ijeconie 
the  property  of  the  people. 

The  publication  of  tliese  works  may  be  arranged  In  two  series  r 

A  complete  scientific  edition,  the  editorship  of  wliich  shoukl  be  enlnisted  to 
the  department  of  Russian  Innennge  and  letters  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(after  Its  democratization  and  adaptation  to  the  new  governmental  and  public 
life  of  Russia) ; 

An  abbreviated  edition  of  selected  works.  Each  selection  Is  to  constitute  a 
single,  compact  volume.  In  the  selection  'the  editor  Is  to  be  guided,  among  other 
considerations,  by  the  suitability  of  the  works  to  the  working  people,  for  whose 
benefit  these  popular  editions  are  Intended.  Both  the  entire  collection  and  sepa- 
rate, more  Important  works  are  to  be  accompanied  by  prefaces  by  authoritative 
critics,  historians  of  literature,  etc.  To  edit  these  popular piiblicationsaspeoinl 
college  should  be  created  of  prominent  representatives  of  educational,  literary, 
and  scientific  societies,  specially  Invited  experts,  and  dei^ates  of  workmen'^ 
organizations.  Editors,  confirmed  by  this  Commission  of  Pubtlcatlon  Control, 
must  present  to  that  body  their  plans  of  publication  together  with  their  com- 
mentaries of  every  description. 

The  popular  edition  of  classics  is  to  be  sold  at  cost,  and.  If  means  shall  permit, 
even  below  cost,  and  may  even  be  given  free  through  the  libraries  which  serve 
the  working  demoerncy. 

The  Government  Publishing  House  should  further  see  to  the  publication  of  all 
sorts  of  text-books.  The  bringing  up  to  date  and  correction  of  old  manuals 
should  be  carried  on  through  a  special  commission  on  manuals,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  educotlonai,  scientific,  and  democratic  organizations  and  spe- 
cially Invited  experts. 

The  Government  Publishing  House  is  llkei\-ise  granted  the  right  to  subsidize 
publications,  both  periodicals  and  bpoks,  undertaken  by  societies  and  individuals 
and  acknowledged  to  be  useful  to  the  general  public,  with  the  proviso  that  these 
subsidies.  If  the  publication  proves  to  be  profitable,  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
Government  as  a  first  lien. 

In  order  to  undertake  Immediately  this  Important  public  business  of  the 
Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  It  is  proposed  to  appropriate  and  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  Commission  on  Education  tbe  sum  of  a  million  and 
a  half  rubles. 
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In  February,  1918,  owing  to  energetic  activity  of  the  Soviet  and  representa- 
tives of  the  printing  trades,  publishing  business  on  a  large  scale  was  made  pos- 
sible. The  state  Commission  on  Education  made  up  a  list  of  Russian  novelists, 
men,  poets,  and  critics  whose  works  were  declared  a  state  monopoly  for  5  years. 
This  list  includes  the  names  of  over  50  Russian  classics  such  as:  Soloviev,  M. 
Bakunin,  V.  Belinski,  V.  Garshin,  A.  Hertzen,  N.  Gogol,  F.  Dostoyevsky,  A. 
Koltzov,  M.  Lermontov,  Nekrasov,  A.  Pushkin,  L.  Tolstoi,  J.  Turgenev,  A. 
Tchechov  and  others. 

July  4  at  Moscow  was  established  a  committee  on  Literature  and  Art. 
Among  its  members  are  the  writer  V.  Bruisov  and  V.  Grabar  the  painter. 

A  committee  was  also  formed  to  publish  popular  scientific  books.  This  com- 
mittee has  two  sections, — apolitical -economy  and  natural  science.  The  latter 
includes:  Professors — K.  A.  Timiriazov,  A.  K.  Timiriazof,  A.  Mlchailov,  Wolf, 
P.  Walden,  and  others. 

A  number  of  brochures,  (original  and  translations)  have  been  already  pub- 
lished by  the  committee,  the  subjects  being:  astronomy,  Physics,  meteorology, 
botany,  pedagogy.  As  regards  the  publication  of  text  books  the  state  Commis- 
sion already  on  Dec.  4,  1917,  created  a  special  commission  to  take  charge  of  the 
work. 

A  semi-annual  appropriation  of  12  million  rubles  has  been  granted  to  the 
Literary  Publication  Board.  The  appropriation  for  the  second  half  year  may 
reach  20  millions. 


'  Exhibit  71. 

decree  of  the  people's  commissab  of  the  post  and  texegraph. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen,  Soldiers,  and  Peasants  can  not 
and  does  not  wish  to  proceed,  in  the  determination  of  its  normal  relations  ta 
the  employees  and  workmen  of  the  governmental  institutions,  in  the  same  order 
as  the  bourgeois  autocracy,  In  which  for  centuries  all  bourgeois  governments 
usually  proceed.  The  label  of  civil  service  was  formerly  the  Implement  of  right- 
lessness  and  the  stamp  of  a  slave.  From  now  on  all  the  workers  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  shall  be  on  full  social  equality  with  all  the  proletariat,  proud  of  its 
struggle,  its  liberty  and  its  successes. 

To  this  effecct  a  series  of  measures  have  been  adopted  as  follows : 

(1)  All  the  regulations  and  instructions  limiting  the  rights  of  the  professional 
organisations  of  the  post  and  telegraph  employees,  as  for  instance  Circular  No.  8 
published  by  Tseretelli  June  26th  1917,  will  be  revised  and  replaced  by  others,  or 
revoked. 

(2)  The  professional  unions  of  workers  of  the  post  and  telegraph  will  be  given 
the  right  to  engage  and  dismiss  employees  and  the  right  of  recusation  of  the 
chief.  The  Post  and  Telegraph  Union  will  be  invited  to  the  formation  of  the 
college  which  together  with  myself  as  the  representative  of  the  Central  State 
Power  will  administer  the  Ministry  of  Post  and  Telegraph.  All  the  rights  of  a 
w^orkers*  control  over  the  management  of  the  enterprise  will  be  granted  also  to 
the  post  and  telegraph  workers. 

(3)  The  post  and  telegraph  are  the  property  of  the  revolutionary  people,  they 
will  be  cleared  of  all  counter  revolutionary  elements  which  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  faithful  sons  of  the  people.  In  particular  there  will  be  removed  the 
functionaries  of  the  administration  who  were  dismissed  In  the  first  days  of  the 
revolution,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  afterwards  recefved  again  notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  the  professional  organisation.  In  future,  in  case  of  a 
vote  of  misti*ust  against  the  chiefs  oir  the  part  of  the  employees  this  question 
will  be  decided  by  the  executive  organs  of  the  circuit  organisations  or  the  local 
ones  equal  to  them. 

(4)  The  complete  social  insurance  of  the  proletariat  against  tmemployment, 
old  age,  orphanage  or  widowhood  and  against  the  loss  of  working  capacity  shall 
be  applied  to  the  employees  and  workmen  of  the  post  and  telegraph,  on  the 
account  of  the  state,  who  is  their  employer. 

(5)  The  material  position  of  all  the  post  and  telegraph  employees  and  work- 
men, especially  the  lower  ones,  shall  be  revised  and  made  to  correspond  to  the 
high  prices,  and  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  2nd  Post  and  Telegraph 
Congress.  The  conditions  and  the  order  of  work  will  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  democratisation  and  respect  to  the  public  importance  of  free  citizens. 

All  this  programme,  the  establishment  of  normal  relations  in  the  province 
of  the  work  of  the  service  will  be  the  basis  for  a  healthy  development  of  our 
business  itself,  and  the  meaning  of  our  activity — to  serve  the  population  with 
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In  the  flrat  days  of  the  revolution  the  democracy  created  a  series  n(  laws 
for  the  piirpoBe  of  ralKlii}:  the  public  Instruction  Interests  of  the  ixipular  niasse^. 

Not  one  of  the  law  projects  of  this  Couiuiiltee  has  been  published  and  the 
Committee  Itself  has  not  been  up  to  now  couftmied  by  the  State  authority  as 
a  State  Institution. 

In  my  decree  regardln);  the  Institution  of  n  State  Commission  of  Pulilic 
Instructions  of  November  9th  I  |K>lnte<l  out  tliat  the  State  Commlxslon  shull 
enter  Into  coojierallou  with  the  Stnte  Committee  In  order  to  tmnsform  It  Into 
B  State  Itiatltntloii  for  the  eliiborntion  of  law  projects. 


and  five  members. 

(4)  The  People's  Commissary  Is  elected  by  the  Ceatral  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Soviet  of  Workmen's  Peasants,  Red  Guard  Army's  Rnd  Gossncks'  Depu- 
ties ;  the  assistant  of  the  People's  Commissary  and  the  members  of  the  Colle- 
jrfum  are  elerled  by  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  People's  Commissary  of  I^ucatltin. 

(5)  The  Collegium  appoints  diri'Ctors  to  various  Departments  of  tlie  Commis- 
sariat, a  chief  clerk  of  the  Commissariat  and  a  secretarv  of  the  State  Commis- 
Blon  of  Education. 

(8)  In  niiditlon  to  matters  enumerated  in  other  articles  of  this  act  the  fol- 
lowing duties  are  also  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Commission:  The 
formulation  of  a  general  plan  of  People's  Ektucaiioii  In  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federated  Soviet  Republic,  and  the  establishment  of  fundamental  principles 
go\-cruinR  the  People's  Education,  as  well  as  those  of  school  reconstruction;  the 
coordination  of  cultural  activity  In  localities;  the  drafting  of  a  budget  and  the 
distribution  of  means  appropriated  for  common  Federal  cultural  needs;  as 
well  as  othei;  matters  of  fundamental  slRnlficance  submitted  for  consideration 
to  the  State  Commission  by  the  Commissariat's  Collegium. 

Note, — Single  members  of  the  State  Commission  have  the  right  to  demand  a 
discussion  of  matters  they  consider  of  principal  importance  only  in  case  their 
statement  Is  sustained  by  not  less  than  one-tliird  of  nil  members  of  the  Com- 


(7)  In  addition  to  matters  enumerated  in  other  articles  of  this  statement,  the 
People's  Commissariat  of  Educntloa  has  a  direct  charge  of  Inatltutious  of  learn- 
InK  and  academic  instruction  of  a  stnte-wide  importance,  and  passes  its  final 
Judgment  on  questions  and  conflicts  arising  between  various  orgaizations  of 
educational  activity. 

IS)  The  State  Commission  calls  and  convenes,  periodlcnily.  an  Ail-Russiau 
CohKresa  of  Education  to  whlrli  It  submits  a  report  of  its  activity  and  to  whoso 
consideration  it  submits  for  discussion  questions  of  great  importance  coming 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Commission. 

(9)  An  All-Russian  Congi'ess  of  Education  comprises:  (a)  Elected  representa- 
tives of  Departments  and  Soviets  of  People's  Education  from  each  province 
(gubernia)  In  the  following  ratio:  1  representative  from  each  provincial  De- 
partment and  Soviet ;  from  all  county  Departments  and  Soviets  of  the  province — 
two  from  Departments  and  two  from  Soviets ;  from  all  volost  Soviets  and  De- 
partments, also  two  from  Soviets  and  two  from  Departments  of  each  province: 
<b)  full  representation  of  the  state  Commission,  (c)  competent  persons  In 
advisory  capacity. 

(101  The  direction  of  affairs  connected  with  People's  Kducatlon,  such  as  pri- 
mary education  and  instruction  outside  the  academic  walls,  with  the  exception 
of  higher  education,  is  entrusted  to  Departments  "of  People's  Education,  ac- 
cordingly formed  at  the  Executive  Committees — Regional,  Prorlnctal,  County 
and  Volost. 

(11)  The  Soviet  of  People's  Education  functions  as  a  controlling  and  ad- 
visory onian  attached  to  each  Department  of  People's  Education. 

(12)  All  Departments  and  Soviets  of  People's  Education  act  within  bound- 
aries, established  by  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic ;  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  enactments  of  the  Slate  Commission  of  Education  and 
follow  Instructions  In  the  order:  Volost,  of  county;  county,  of  provincial;  and 
provincial,  of  regional  department  of  People's  Education. 

(13)  A  Volost  Department  of  People's  Education  consiata  of  members,  not 
less  than  three,  elec(»l  by  executive  committee  of  the  Volost  Soviet  of  Work- 
men Deputies,  forming  thus  a  Collegium. 

Note. — A  right  is  granted  to  a  Volost  Department  to  augment  its  member- 
ship by  Inviting  representatives  of  settlements  and  volostl.  In  an  advisory 
capacity. 

(14)  A  Volost  Deimrtment  of  People's  B>lucatlon  Is  entrusted  with  carrying 
into  effect  the  principle  of  universal  literacy  within  the  boundaries  of  the  par- 
ticular volost,  It  simll  organize  the  social  education  and  spread  education  among 
the  entire  volost  population,  aids  in  the  developments  of  the  Initiative  of  the 
population  in  matters  of  People's  Education. 

(15)  For  tlie  realization  of  aims  enumerated  in  Article  1,  the  Department  of 
People's  E<lucation  (a)  takes  all  measures  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  pro- 
visions drafted  by  tlie  State  Commissions  of  Education,  particularly  those  re- 


MMVLATION    ( 


UNERATIOn    FOR    TRACHBRH. 


The  Soviet  of  r«)ple's  ComHilBSBrlew  dw-reeft: 

1,  To  establish  n  monthly  remunerntlon  for  teftolicrs.  Inking  a"  n  stantlaril 
length  of  a  workliiE  dny  4  whoo!  hoiirn  a  ^ay.     (24  tioHro  or  lesfionf)  a  week). 

2.  Pendlns  the  eHtahllnhment  of  a  united  school  syeteni  to  preserve  remuner- 
ation on  the  basis  of  yearly  hours  In  aeeondftry  srhooln  and  wherever  aurh 
remuneration  hn»  hitherto  been  In  practice.     In  primary  and  higher  fchools, 


DECBEB  ON  THE  AWHOPBIATION  OF    1!,520,IH)0  BOtlBMS  FOB   SUBSlDtES  TO  TEACHKBS. 

Upon  Introduction  of  a  bll!  by  the  People's  Coraiulssar  of  Education,  the 
Soviet  of  People's  Coiiimlasars  has  resolved ; 

Not  going  into  the  detnlls  nx  to  the  aalnrien  of  the  teachers  for  191S  and  not 
decidInK  upon  same  fliially.  to  allot  to  the  romml>«ariat  of  Education  a  sura 
of  12.520,000  roubles  for  the  distribution  of  subsidies  to  the  teachers,  so  that 
each  teacher  should  get  an  Increase  sufficient  to  make  his  Malnry  100  roubles 
per  month. 

The  ClialmiflQ  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Comralssar'i     N.  Ullanoff  (Lenin). 

People's  Commissar  of  Education :  A.  U  Lunacharslt> 

Chief  Clerli :  Vladlndr  Bonch-Brueviteh 

SeiTBtarj'  of  the  Soviet:  N.  Gorbounoff 

(Publlslied  In  the  organ  of  the  Provisional  A\orkers  and  Peasants'  Govern- 
ment, January  3rd.  1918.) 

(NoTE.^Each  decree  of  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Peasants'  becomes  affec- 
tive and  must  be  enforced  upon  Its  publication  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
Gov-ernment. ) 

Ex  Hill  IT  78. 

BE80LUTI0H  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SANITATION  flOABD. 

At  the  Congres.s  of  mMl lea  I- sanitation  held  at  Mopciiv,  June  Ifl,  1918,  was 
read  and  discussed  at  great  length  the  re|>ort  from  the  school-sanitation  ixiard 
attached  to  the  Coniuiissarlat  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Section  Is  eutruste<l 
with  safeguarding  the  diildren's  health  and  application  of  preventive  measures 
in  schools  against  turherculosls  and  neurological  diseases. 

Hitherto  in  Russia  little  tluie  was  devoted  to  physical  education  of  children 
and  th^r  hygienic  conditions.  At  the  present  time  the  School  Sunltatlon  Board 
does  the  work  of  spreading  i>hyslcal  etlucatlon  among  children  ancl  of  removal 
of  comlltlons  detrimental  to  students'  health.  To  accomplish  this  the  Board 
has  established  an  Institute  of  Physical  Edilcatlon  In  Russia,  experlraeirtal  In- 
stitutions (settlements,  schools  of  forestry,  school  s-sana  tori  urns,  ambulatories. 
etc.)  and  has  lieen  aiding  labor  organizations  interested  In  the  establishment  of 
such  Institutions. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  School  Sanitary  Bi)ard  was  adopted  : 

1.  The  object  of  school  stinitatlon  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic  Is  the  safeguarding  of  children's  health  of  all  ages,  pliysical  as 
well  as  mental  and  a  proper  organization  of  physical  education. 

2.  For  the  realization  of  this  problem  a  central  school-sanitation  soviet  Is 
establlsh»l  at  the  Conindssarlat  of  Public  Instruction,  representatives  of  pro- 
letarian organizations  and  large  masses  of  the  poimlatlon  participating  in  the 

3.  Likewise,  similar  achool-sonltatlon  Soviets  are  established  In  localities 
regulating  and  directing  the  local  school-sanitation  activity. 

4.  The  directing  organs  in  the  matters  of  school  sanitation  are  medical 
boards,  elected  by  me<llcal  sanitary  organizations  such  as  The  Soviet  of  Medical 
BoarilH  or  the  Commissariat  of  Health  aiid  medical  sanitary  sections  attached 
to  the  local  sovlets  of  workmen's  depntles  and  approved  by  the  Commlssorlat  of 
Public  Instruction,  All  these  organizations  are  working  In  close  contact  with 
the  Central  Commissariat  of  Health  as  well  as  with  the  Commissariat  of  Pubiic 
Instructions  and  sections  attached  thereto. 

5.  A  school  physician  Is  a  permanent  and  competent  member  of  the  pedagogic 
soviet  and  Is  actively  engaged  In  school  work.  He  la  elected  by  the  school- 
eanltary  sub-section  of  tlie  medical  sanitary  bosrd  and  Is  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  attached  to  the  Soviet. 

6.  To  saf^uard  the  health  of  children  end  to  render  direct  mental,  moral 
and  physical  aid  to  children  of  Imperfect  health  the  school-sanitary  sectlona 
(medical  bonnlst  establish  s)>ecial  institutions:  sanatorlums,  schools  of  for- 
estry for  physically  weak  and  sick  children,  auxiliary  scliools  for  underdevel- 
oped children,  auxiliary  dlsiienaarles,  sanatorlums  and  agricultural  settlements 
for  exceptional  forms  of  mental  and  physical  deformity.  School  ambulatories 
are  established  tor  study,  medical  treatment  and  assigning  children  to  proper 
institutions. 
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In  those  cases  in  which  the  Commissariat  shall  find  it  necessary,  the  pictures^ 
before  being  shown  to  the  public,  must  be  shown  for  examination  to  persons 
specially  designated  by  the  Commissariat. 

Moving-picture  enterprises  not  complying  with  this  order  will  be  at  once  con- 
fiscated. 

(Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

« 

/  Exhibit  80. 

c0mmi88aby  lep£shinsky*s  paper  on  school  beform  read  at  the  first  aij> 
russian  congress  of  teachers*  internationalists.    june  2,  1918. 

The.  Commissariat  of  People's  Education  has  yet  done  very  little  in  the  fieltf 
of  reforms  of  people's  education  since  the  problem  of  people's  education  could 
be  approached  intelligently  only  after  the  removal  of  the  Commissariat  to 
Moscow. 

It  has  become  customary  to  accuse  the  new  Government  of  indifference  toward 
cultural  values  of  the  past,  and  particularly  of  disrupting  the  schools.  Such 
an  accusation  is  obviously  wrong.  In  as  much  as  the  school  represents  wrong- 
principles,  breeding  privileges  and  utilitarianism  and  is  a  servant  of  the  ruling 
classes,  it  has  been  destroyed.  Such  a  school  system  was  an  instrument  to  befog- 
the  masses'  consciousness  and  it  crippled  the  children  physically  and  spiritually. 
This  destruction  of  the  old  school  system,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  old 
social  structure,  was  brought  about  not  by  a  group  of  individuals  but  by  the 
elemental  force  of  life  itself.  History  paved  the  way  for  sncb  a  destructioD 
and  it  has  become  a  pressing  necessity  of  the  present  revolutionary  period. 

It  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  take  notice  of  this  spontaneous  destruction 
alone.  The  revolutionary  classes  of  society,  particularly  their  more  advanced 
upper  strata,  their  leading  elements,  must  introduce  into  these  elemental  proc- 
esses £1  maximum  of  intelligence  and  system.  First,  a  surgical  application  is- 
neede<l  to  remove  all  useless  remnants  of  the  past,  yet  creative  activity  is  also 
needed,  although  it  perhaps  will,  of  necessity,  be  slow  and  cautious  to  begin 
with.  The  school  has  ceased  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  exploiting- 
classes;  with  the  people's  victory  it  has  in  reality  become  a  people's  school. 
And  now  the  Commissariat  of  Education  is  busily  engaged  in  transferring  it 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  people's  government — the  Soviet  organs. 

The  school  no  longer  needs  teachers  who  simply  are  office  holders,  teachers 
appointed  from  above,  teachers  detached  from  the  people.  Our  Commissariat 
emphasizes  this  circumstance  suggesting  the  principle  of  electing  teachers  by 
local  organs  created  by  the  population  itself. 

The  school  has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  privileges  based  on  other  values  than 
Intelletrt  and  knowledge.  The  Commissariat,  therefore,  is  taking  prompt  action 
to  abolish  diplomas  and  certificates  that  gave  all  sorts  of  privileges  to  persons 
graduated  from  various  branches  of  academic  schooling. 

The  old  school  system  was  not  a  channel  of  education  but  an  Instrument  of 
obscuring  the  people's  mind.  The  revolution  has  swept  away  this  school 
system.  Governmental  activity  has  brought  out  new  problems  before  the  school. 
Our  Commissariat,  as  an  educational  centre,  as  a  first  step  is  engaged  in  the 
freeing  the  school  from  church  influences  and  encroachments,  the  separation  of 
the  school  from  the  church. 

•These  first  steps  are  only  the  beginnings  of  the  task.  Before  us  is  still  a  long 
path  of  a  tremendous  and  prolonged  creative  work  of  organization  which  shall 
ultimately  give  to  the  people  the  school  they  need  in  this  period  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  life  on  a  new  basis  in  the  period  of  the  international  struggle  of  the 
proletariat  for  Socialism. 

Having  this  task  in  mind  the  Commissariat  sounded  a  call  inviting  learned 
and  practical  individuals,  people  of  extensive  pedagogic  training  to  participate 
in  that  task.  The  Commissariat  of  People's  Education  has  opened  widely  the 
doors  to  all  who  wanted  and  could  help.*  Something  has  already  been  done  in 
this  direction.  Recently  we  created  at  the  Commissariat  of  People's  Educa- 
tion an  educators'  advisory  board  which  in  turn  was  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  sub-committees,  these  latter  conducting  a  preliminary  campaign  in  favor  of 
the  school  reform  and  gradually  formulating  concrete  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  shall  determine  the  substance  of  our  school-organization  activity. 

Our  conception  of  a  school  is  one  from  which  religious  services  and  teachings 
are  absolutely  barred.    Secondly,  a  people's  general  education  school  must  be 


we  will  tn'adually  introduce  bu  esteneive  educational  course  and  accelerate  the 
formation  of  a  teacher's  force. 

All  persona  favorably  disposed  towards  this  cause  sbould  be  recruited  ;  ^e 
must  also  widely  propagate  our  ideas,  aud  witb  this  object  in  view  we  croni- 
mence  to  publish  our  Information  Bulletius  on  school  reform  work.  These  bul- 
letins we  shall  freely  circulate  throughout  Rusalo,  However,  what  is  most 
needed  Is  not  merely  word-propaganda,  but  deeds.  With  this  object  the  Coni- 
mlBsarlat  of  Education  is  oi^aniitng  experimental  schools.  It  would  be  an  error 
to  assume  that  here  in  the  centre  a  tendency  prevails  to  introduce  bureau- 
cratic methods  In  the  management  of  schools.  We  wish  to  impose  nothing  on 
the  people,  and  when  we  draw  up  certain  plana,  It  la  chiefly  because  the  popula- 
tion itself,  in  the  persim  of  its  organs  of  local  social  administrative  units,  re- 
quire from  us  a  general  outline  and  directives. 


UrrTEE  OF  THE  ART-EDCCATIONAL  SECTIOW. 

The  object  of  the  Repertoire  CommittPe  Is  first,  the  drawing  up  of  a  reper- 
toire for  districts'  tiieutres,  and  secondly,  the  preparation  of  a  liHt  of  plays  for 
worltmen's  theatres. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  following  principles  must  underlie  the 
preparation  of  Ihe  repertoire;  (1)  plays  on  the  repertoire  list  must  he  artistic 
creations  and  adapted' to  the  needs  of  the  theatrical  art;  (2)  tliey  shouNI 
heighten  and  strengthen  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  masses;  (3)  theyahoukl 
be  optimistic  In  spirit. 

Owing  to  Insistent  and  continual  requests  from  localities  a  preliminary  list 
has  been  preparer!  including  the  following  Russian  and  foreign  dramatists. 

Rvtsian. — <!ogol.  (7rihoyeilov,  ShnclEovsky,  Ostrovsity,  Leo  Tolstoi,  Turgenev, 
Tchechov,  Suchovo-Kobulln,  Tschedrin,  Gorky,  A.  Tolstoi. 

Porctffn.— Calderon,  I^ope  de  VeKn.  Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Banmarche, 
Moliere.  Schiller,  Blanche,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Romain  Rolland,  ■\'erhaeren,  Della- 
Grazla,  Mlrbut,  Hnuptman. 

The  plays  approved  by  the  Committee  will  contain  short  reviews,  written  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  containing:  <a)  fabula  and  central  Idea  of  the 
play,  (2)  characterization  of  the  stage  personages,  (3)  possible  cuts  and  chan^ 
of  scene.s.  (41  illuBtratlve  points  on  scenery  and  costumes  (preferably  accom- 
panied by  schematic  drawings).  Tliese  reviews  will  be  later  published  by  the 
Committee  as  separate  leaflets. 

Besides,  the  Committee  Is  prpparlng  for  pnbllcation  a  number  of  hooks  on  the 
theatre.  The  subjects  of  these  books  are:  (II  stage-craft,  (2)  scenic  decora- 
tions, (3)  the  art  of  make-up.  (4)  costumes,  (5)  rytlim  gymnastics,  (6)  drama 
and  opera,  (7)  studio  work,  (8)  working  over  assigned  parts. 


"  pjU^ce  of 

For  the  purpose  of  solving  questions  of  lmme<liate  Importance  in  respect  to 
the  protection  and  cnre  of  niotherho-id  as  n  social  function  of  a  woman,  and 
to  the  protection  of  children  as  a  iluty  0}  the  Qoremmcnt,  the  following  Com- 
nilttee  Is  appointed : 

Madnmea:  M.  V.  Shuvolova,  F.  K.  Rkoblnskaya,  E.  N.  Mlndling,  L,  Procho- 
rova.  N.  D.  Koraleva,  and  A.  M.  Kollontal. 

This  committee  is  charged  with  the  Immediate  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Protection  of  Mothers  and  Children  as  part  of  the  Mlnlstr>',  and  to 
take  over  from  It  all  the  property  of  tlie  former  All-Russlan  organization  for 
the  jwotectlon  of  motlierhood,  as  well  as  all  the  funds.  If  auch  are  to  be  found. 

Thla  Committee  must  Immeiliately  organize  In  the  building- of  the  Women's 
Institute  of  Emperor  Nicholas  Ist  and  of  the  Girl's  Alesandonsk  School 
(Molka,  48  and  50)— "a  Palace  of  Motherhood,"  as  a  Central  Department  of 
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the  AIl-Russlan  State  organization  for  protection  of  motherhood  and 
of  the  Republic. 

Peoples  Commissar  of  Social  Welfare:  A  Kollontai. 

(Published  in  the  organ  of  the  Provincial  Worker's  and  Peasants' 
ment,  #45,  December  31st,  1917.) 

(Note. — All  decrees  of  the  Soviet  of  Worker's  and  Peasants'  become 
and  must  be  enforced  upon  their  publication  In  the  official  organ  of  the 
ment. ) 


Exhibit  83. 
decree  abolishing  inheritance. 

I.  Inheritance,  whether  by  law  or  by  will,  is  abolished.    After  the  <  ; 
an  owner,  the  property  which  belonge<l  to  him,  whether  movable  or  inn 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Government  of  the  Russian  Socialistic  Sov  ( 
erative  Republic. 

Note. — The  discontinuance  and  transfer  of  rights  of  utilization  of  far  i 
is  determined  by  the  rules  provided  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  socij 
of  the  land. 

II.  Until  the  Issuance  of  a  decree  dealing  with  general  social  arranj  ■ 
relatives  who  are  In  need   (1.  e.,  those  who  do  not  possess  a  minlmui  i 
tenance),  and  who  are  incapable  of  work — such  relatives  being  in  a    ] 
ascending  or  descending  line,  full  or  half  brothers  or  sisters,  or  spouse 
deceased — receive  support  from  the  property  left  by  the  deceased. 

Note  1. — No  distinction  Is  made  between  the  relationship  that  arises 
wedlock  and  that  which  arises  outside  of  wedlock. 

Note  2. — Adopted  relatives  or  children  and  their  descendants  are  p 
the  same  footing  as  relatives  by  descent  whether  as  to  those  who  adopt"  i 
or  as  to  those  who  have  been  adopted. 

III.  If  there  is  not  enough  of  the  property  remaining  to  support  a 
and  all  surviving  relatives;  as  enumerated  above,  then  the  most  needy    • 
must  be  provided  for  first. 

IV.  The  amount  of  allowance  to  be  given  a  spouse  and  surviving  r  > 
from  the  property  of  the  deceased  is  determined  by  the  institution  con 
the  affairs  of  social  security  in  the  Governments,  and  In  Moscow  and  Pe : 
by  the  municipal  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  In  ag:  < 
with  the  persons  who  have  the  right  to  receive  the  allowance,  and.  in  ( 
dispute  between  them,  by  the  local  court,  according  to  the  usual  legal  pn  < 
Cases  of  this  sort  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Soviets  of  Workme: 
Peasants'  Deputies  and  the  local  courts  of  the  last  place  of  residence 
deceased. 

V.  All  property  of  the  deceased,  other  than  that  enumerated  in  Arti 
of  this  decree,  comes  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  local  Soviet,  which  1 
over  to  the  bureaus  or  institutions  having  control  in  those  localities  of  i 
property  of  the  Russian  Republic,  according  to  the  last  place  of  residenc<« 
deceased  or  according  to  the  place  where  this  property  is  situate<l. 

VI.  The  local  Soviet  publishes,  for  the  purpose  of  general  notiflcatit 
death  of  the  property  owner,  and  calls  upon  the  persons  who  have  a  r 
receive  support  from  the  said  property  to  appear  within  a  year  from  tl: 
of  the  publication. 

VII.  Those  who  do  not  declare  their  claims  before  the  expiration 
year  following  the  publication,  as  provided  In  the  above  article,   los 
right  to  receive  support  from  the  property  of  the  deceased. 

VIII.  From  the  property  of  the  deceased  are  paid,  first,  the  expenses 
administration  of  the  property.  The  relatives  and  sjwTlse  of  the  d<; 
receive  their  allowances  before  the  creditors  are  paid.  The  creditors  of 
ceased,  if  their  claims  are  recognized  as  proper  to  be  paid,  are  satisfiei 
the  property  after  the  deductions  indicated  above,  on  condition,  In  ca 
property  Is  Insufficient  to  cover  all  demands  of  the  creditors,  that  the  ^ 
principles  of  the  meeting  of  creditors  be  applie<l. 

IX.  If  the  property  of  the  deceased  does  not  exceed  10,0(X)  rubles,  or 
ticular  consists  of  a  farm  house,  domestic  furniture,  and  means  for  econ 
production  by  work,  In  either  the  city  or  the  village,  it  comes  under  the 
dlate  control  of  the  spouse  and  relatives  enumerated  In  Article  II  of  the  i 
decree,  who  are  present.    The  method  of  control  and  management  of  th< 


of  their  dleajtreeiuent,  by  the  local  tri 

X.  Tl.e  present  decree  is  retroncti 
befure  It  was  Issued,  If  they  have  ' 
acqulrwl,  ff  they  have  not  yet  been  ' 

XI.  All  sutte  now  peadlng  reepectl 
of  wills,  reapectlne  the  coDllrniatf 
deemeil  to  be  discontinued,  nnrt  th 
once  turned  over  for  admlnlstrat 
cated  In  Article  V  of  the  present  t 

Note.— Concerning  hereditary  f 
Is  Issued — properties  enumerated 
reflation  will  be  Issued. 

XII.  The  People's  Commissior 
the  rommissnriat  of  Social  Set 
concernlnft  the  enforcement  of 

The  present  decree  Is  of  fore 
Into  operation  by  telegraph, 
April  27,  1918, 
(Nation.  Dec.  28,  1918.) 
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of  their  disafcreenietit,  by  the  local  tribunal. 

X.  Tlie  present  decree  is  retroactive  as  regards  all  Inherltanres  discovered 
before  It  was  Issued,  if  thej-  have  not  yet  been  acquired  by  theheira,  or,  if 
acqulrpd.  if  they  have  not  yet  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  beire. 

XI.  All  suits  now  pending  respecting  inheritances,  suits  respecting  the  probate 
of  wills,  respecting  the  conflrmation  of  the  rights  of  Inheritances,  etc.,  are 
deemed  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  respective  hereditary  property  la  to  be  at 
once  turned  over  for  administration  to  the  local  Soviets  or  institutions  Indi- 
cated In  Article  V  of  the  present  decree. 

Note. — Concerning  hereditary  properties  discovered  before  the  present  decree 
Is  Issued — properties  enumerated  In  Article  IX  of  the  present  decree — a  special 
regulation  will  be  Issued. 

XII.  The  People's  Commissioner  of  Justice  la  empowered.  In  agreement  with 
the  Com mfssa rill  t  of  Social  Security  and  Work,  to  Issue  a  detailed  instruction 
concerning  the  enforcement  of  the  present  decree. 

The  present  decree  Is  of  force  from  the  date  of  Its  signature,  and  is  to  be  put 
Into  operation  by  telegraph. 
April  27.  1018. 
(Nation,  Dec.  28.  1918.) 


CHILDBBN,  ABD  BEOISTBATION  OF  CIVIL  STATUS 

The  Russian  Repiibllc  henceforth  recognizes  civil  marriage  only. 
Civil  mnrringe  is  performed  on  the  basis  of  the  following  rules: 

1.  Persons  who  wish  to  cimtract  marriage  declare  Ithelr  intention]  orally  or 
by  a  written  statenwnt  to  the  deimrtment  of  registration  of  marriages  and 
births  at  the  city  hall  (regional,  district,  township,  Zemstvo  institutions),  ac- 
cordinj;  to  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Note:  Church  marriage  Is  a  private  affair  of  those  contracting  It,  while  civil 
marriage  is  obligatory. 

2.  DeclnrafioiiB  of  intention  to  contract  njarrlage  are  not  accepted  (a)  from 
persons  of  the  male  sex  younger  than  18  years,  and  of  the  female  wex,  18  years 
of  age:  in  Transcaucasia  the  native  Inliabltants  may  enter  Into  marriage  upon 
attaining  the  age  of  16  for  the  groom  and  13  for  the  bride;  (b)  from  relatives 
In  the  direct  line,  full  and  half-brothers  and  sisters :  consanguinity  Is  recog- 
nized also  betw'een  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  and  his  descendants  on  one  side 
and  relatives  on  the  other;  (c)  fronr  married  persons,  and  (d)  from  Insane. 

3.  Those  wishing  to  contract  marriage  appear  at  the  department  of  registra- 
tion of  marriages  and  sign  a  statement  concerning  the  absence  of  the  obstacles 
to  contracting  niarringe  enumerated  In  Article  2  of  this  decree,  and  also  a 
statement  that  they  contract  mairiage  voluntarily. 

Those  guilty  of  deliberately  making  false  statements  about  the  absence  of  the 
obstacles  enumeratetl  in  Article  2  are  criminally  prosecuted  for  false  statements 
and  the  marriage  la  declared  invalid. 

4.  Upon  the  slgidng  of  the  above- mentioned  statement,  the  dJi-ector  of  the  De- 
partment of  registration  of  marriages  records  the  act  of  marriage  in  the  book 
of  nmrrlage  registries  and  then  declares  the  marriage  to  have  become  legally 
effective. 

When  contracting  marriage  the  parties  are  allowed  to  decide  freely  whether 
they  will  henceforth  be  called  by  the  auriiame  of  the  huslmnd  or  wife  or  by  a 
romblned  surname. 

As  proof  of  the  act  of  marriage,  the  contracting  parties  Immediately  receive 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  their  marriage.    .    .     , 

n.  ('omplainta  against  the  refusal  to  perform  marriage  or  Incorrect  registra- 
tion are  lodged,  without  limitation  of  time,  with  the  local  Judge  In  the  locality 
where  the  department  of  regislration  of  marriage  Is;  the  ruling  of  the  local 
Judge  on  such  complaint  may  be  appealed  in  the  usual  way. 

6.  In  case  the  former  books  of  registration  of  marriages  have  been  destroyed. 
or  lost  In  some  other  way,  or  If  for  some  other  cause  married  persona  can  not 
obtain  a  certificate  of  their  marriage,  those  persons  are  given  the  right  to  sub' 
mlt  a  declaration  to  the  respective  department  of  r^stratlon  of  marriages,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  residence  of  both  parties  or  one  of  them,  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  been  In  the  state  of  wedlock  since  such  and  such  time.    Such 


riage  really  comes  from  botn  parties  or  from  one  of  them,  the  Judge  peraonRlly 
HDd  singly  renders  the  decision  of  the  annulment  of  the  marriage  and  Issues  a 
ciTtlficatP  thereof  to  the  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  Judge  transmits  a  copy 
of  his  decision  to  the  department  of  registration  of  marriages  where  the  nn- 
nnlted  marriage  was  performed  and  where  the  book  containing  a  record  of  this 
marriage  is  kept 

7.  When  annulling  a  marriage  by  mutual  consent,  the  parties  are  obliged  to 
state  in  their  petition  what  sumamea  the  divorced  parties  and  their  children 
are  to  bear  In  the  future.  But  when  diseolvlng  the  marriage  by  the  petition  of  one 
of  the  parties,  and  In  the  absence  of  an  understanding  about  this  matter  between 
the  parties,  the  divorced  parties  preserve  their  own  surnames,  and  the  surname 
of  the  children  Is  determined  by  the  judge,  and  In  case  of  disagreement  of  the 
parties,  by  the  local  court. 

8.  In  case  the  parties  are  agreed  on  the  matter,  the  judge  simultaneously 
with  tie  decision  of  annulment  of  the  marriage,  determines  with  which  of  the 
IKirents  the  minor  children  begotten  of  the  marriage  shall  live,  and  which  of  the 
parents  must  bear  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  education  of  the  chlldrffli, 
and  to  what  extent  and  also  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  huaband  is  obliged 
to  furnish  food  and  maintenance  to  his  divorced  wife. 

9.  But  If  no  understanding  shall  be  reached,  then  the  participation  of  the 
husband  in  furnishing  his  divorced  wife  wltb  food  and  maintenance  when  she 
has  no  means  of  her  own  or  has  Insufficient  means  and  is  unable  to  wortc,  as  well 
as  the  question  with  whom  the  children  are  to  live,  are  decided  by  a  regular 
civil  suit  in  the  local  court,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  suit.  The  jud^e, 
having  rendered  the  decision  annulling  the  marriage,  determines  temporarily, 
until  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  fate  of  the  children,  and  al.so  rules  on  the 
question  of  the  temporary  maintenance  of  the  children  and  the  wife,  if  she  Is  In 
need  of  It. 

10.  Suits  for  adjudging  marriages  Illegal  or  Invalid  belong  henceforth  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  court. 

11.  The  operation  of  this  law  extends  to  all  citizens  of  the  Russian  Republic 
irrespective  of  their  adherence  to  this  or  that  religious  cult. 

12.  All  suits  for  annulment  of  marriage  which  are  now  tried  In  ecceleslastlcnl 
consistories  of  the  department  of  Greek-Cnthollc  and  other  denominations,  In 
the  governing  synod,  and  all  other  Institutions  of  the  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  religions,  and  by  ofAdala  In  ctiarge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  all 
denominations,  and  In  which  no  decisions  have  been  rendered  or  the  decisions 
already  rendered  have  not  become  legally  effective,  are  declared  by  reason  of  this 
law  null  and  void,  and  are  subject  to  Immediate  transfer  to  the  local  district 
courts  for  safe-keeping,  with  all  archives  In  the  possession  of  the  above- 
enumerated  institutions  and  persons  having  jurisdiction  la  divorce  suits.  The 
parties  are  given  the  right  to  file  a  new  petition  for  the  annulment  of  the  mar- 
riage according  to  this  decree  without  awaiting  the  dismissal  of  the  first  suit, 
and  a  new  summons  for  absent  parties  (paragraphs  4  and  5)  is  not  obligatory 
if  such  a  snnnnons  was  published  In  the  former  order. 

December  18,  1917 
(Nation  Dec,  28,  1918.) 


DECREE  O 

1.  The  church  Is  separated  from  the  state. 

2.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Republic,  It  is  prohibited  to  poss  any  local  laws 
or  regulations  which  would  restrict  or  limit  the  freedom  of  conscience  or  estab- 
lish any  kind  of  privileges  or  advantages  on  the  ground  of  the  religious  affilia- 
tions of  citizens. 

3.  Every  citizen  may  profess  any  religion  or  none  at  nil.  Any  legal  dia- 
abllitles  connected  with  the  profession  of  any  religion  or  none  are  abollshwi. 

Note.— From  all  oRlciat  acts  any  indication  of  the  religious  affiliation  or  non- 
afitllatlon  of  citizens  Is  to  be  omitted. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  state  and  other  public  legal  Institutions  ace  not  to  be 
accompanied  hy  any  religious  customs  or  ceremonies. 

5.  The  free  observance  of  religious  customs  Is  guaranteed  In  so  far  as  the 
same  do  not  disturb  the  public  order  and  are  not  accompanied  by  attempts 


G.  No  one  tuHy  decline  to  perform  his  civil  duties,  F!tvlnp  as  a  reason  his 
religious  views.  Bxemptioiis  from  this  law,  conditlonf^  upon  the  substitution 
of  one  civil  doty  for  another,  ai'e  permitted  by  decision  of  the  people's  court  in 
each  individual  case. 

7.  Religious  or  Judicial  oaths  are  abollshe<i.  In  necessary  coses  a  solemn 
promise  only  is  given. 

8.  Acts  of  a  civil  nature  are  performed  escluRlvely  by  civil  authorities,  such 
as  the  departments  of  registration  of  marriages  and  births. 

9.  The  school  is  seiiarateil  from  the  church.  The  teachiof:  of  religions  doc- 
trines in  all  state  and  public,  as  well  as  tu  private,  educational  institutions 
in  which'ffeneral  subjects  are  taught,  is  forbidden.  Citizens  may  teach  and 
study  reli^oa  privately. 

10.  All  church  and  religious  societies  are  subject  to  the  gmeral  regulations 
governing  private  aasociatlims  and  onions,  and  do  not  enjoy  any  privileges  or 
subsidies  either  from  the  stiite  or  from  its  local,  autonomous  i.nd  self-governing 
Institntlvns. 

11.  Compulsory  collection  of  payments  and  assessments  for  the  benefit  of 
church  or  religious  societies,  or  as  a  means  of  compulsion  or  punishment  of 
their  co-members  on  tlie  part  of  these  societies,  Is  not  allowed. 

12.  No  church  or  religious  society  has  the  right  to  own  property.  They  have 
no  rights  of  a  Juridical  person. 

13.  All  the  properties  of  the  eslsting  chnrch  and  religious  societies  In  Russia 
are  declared  national  property.  .  Buildings  and  articles  specially  designated 
for  religious  services  ore,  l>y  special  decisions  of  the  local  or  central  state 
autliorlties,  given  for  free  use  by  corresponding  religious  societies, 

(Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

Exhibit  87. 

DEcmn:  om  the  satiosai.izatios  of  church  propekty. 
Part  I. 

1.  To  release  all  clergymen  of  all  denominations  who  are  In  the  service  of  the 
War  Department. 

2.  All  branches  of  the  military  clergy  to  be  reshaped. 

3.  Military  committees  hftve  the  rlglit  If  the  military  units,  administrations, 
establishments  and  Institutions  so  desire,  to  retain  the  clergymen. 

4.  $In  the  latter  case  the  maintenance  of  retained  clergj-men  is  to  he  filed  not 
by  former  States  but  exclusively  by  the  stipulations  of  the  committees  of  the 
units  themselves. 

5.  Without  exception  all  property  and  all  church  funds  of  churches  of  mili- 
tary units  to  be  handed  over  to  the  committees  of  the  various  units  and  In  the 
case  of  reshaping  of  the  latter — to  the  committees  of  the  higher  grades. 

6.  For  the  purposes  of  receiving  and  delivery  of  funds  and  property  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  clerical  department  special  commissions  will  be  appointed. 

People's  Commlssarlal  on  AfCiiIrs  of  War,  JI.  Kiilrov,  E.  Skylyansky,  V.  Pod- 
voysky,  K.  Mekhonoshln. 
January  16,  1918. 


The  council  of  People's  Commissaires  decreed : 

(1)  The  last  date  tor  the  payment  of  the  State  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  estab- 
lisJie<l  hy  the  resolution  of  the  Provisional  Government  "f  June  12th.  1917,  Is 
December  ISth.  1917.  All  persons  who  have  not  received  the  tax-sheets,  shall 
pay  in  to  the  respective  treasuries,  and  cash  offices,  not  later  that  December 
]5th.  1917,  the  entire  amount  of  the  tax  due  on  the  income  indicated  by  them 
in  their  notifications. 


1264  BOLSHEVIK  PROPAGANDA. 

* 

Note  1. — For  the  supervision  over  the  precise  execution  of  the  law  the  Soviets 
are  bound  to  send  immediately  their  Commissaries  to  the  courts  of  exchequer 
until  the  local  levying  Institutions  will  be  reorganised. 

Note  2. — To  enforce  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Soviets  and  other 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  the  taxes  mentioned  in  ♦♦  1,  3  and  4 
of  the  present  decree  the  Soviets  shall  be  entitled  to  employ  the  Red  Guard  and 
the  militia,  who  are  enjoined  to  execute  all  the  instructions  of  the  Soviets  con- 
cerning the  levying  of  the  taxes. 

(2)  Any  person  who  will  not  have  paid  the  income  tax  by  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  will  be  liable,  besides  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  laws,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  which  may  amount  to  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  of  his  prop- 
•erty.  Persons  intentionally  withholding  the  payment  of  the  tax  shall  be  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  up  to  five  years. 

(3)  The  tax  to  be  paid  once,  established  by  the  law  of  June  12th,  1917,  shall 
be  paid  according  to  said  law,  by  the  ir)th  of  December,  1917,  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary' and  the  1st  of  April,  1918,  In  different  parts.  All  prorogations  established 
after  Jime  12th,  1917,  are  now  revoked. 

(4)  The  temporary  tax  on  tUe  accrued  profits  In  the  industrial-commercial 
enterprises  and  for  the  renmneration  of  personal  industrial  work,  esfliblished 
by  the  law  of  May  15th,  1916,  with  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  law  of 
Juno  12th,  1917,  shall  be  paid  in  at  present  by  the  15th  of  December,  1917.  All 
the  prorogations  and  modifications  introduced  since  June  12th,  1917,  are  re- 
voked. 

(5)  In  levying  the  tax  to  be  paid  once,  and  the  tax  on  the  accrued  profits, 
the  rules  for  the  payment  of  taxes  prescribed  in  clause  2,  shall  be  applied. 

(6)  The  supervision  over  the  payment  of  the  above  mentioned  taxes  is  en- 
trusted over  and  above  the  usual  organs  to  the  local  Soviets  of  Workmen 
Soldiers  and  Peasant  Delegates,  which  are  also  entitled  to  establish  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fines  to  be  levied  for  any  infringement  of  the  law. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  VI.  Oulianoff  (Lenin). 

Manager  of  the  Affairs :  VI.  Bonch-Bruevitch. 

People's  Commissaries :  A.  Shliapnikoff,  Djugashvili-Stalln. 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries :  Gorbounoff. 

November  24th,  1917. 


Exhibit  89, 
pecbee  on  the  abbest  of  the  leadebs  of  the  civil  wab  against  the  bevolutiox. 

The  members  of  the  leading  organisations  of  the  Kadet  party  as  being  a  party 
of  the  enemies  of  the  people,  are  to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  • 

The  local  Soviets  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  exercising  a  special  suiier- 
vision  over  the  Kadet  party  in  view  of  its  connection  with  the  Korhiloff-Kaledin 
civil  war  against  the  revolution. 

This  decree  shall  enter  In  force  from  the  moment  that  it  is  signed. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaires,  VI.  Oulianoff  (Lenin). 

People's  Commissaires:  L.  Trotzky,  H.  Aviloff.  N.  Stouchka,  V.  Menjinsky, 
Djugashvili-Stalln,  G.  Petrovsky,  A,  Schlichter,  Dybenko. 

Petrograd,  November  28th,  1917. 

Exhibit  90. 
decbee  on  the  obganization  of  a  wobkebs*  militia. 

1.  All  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  shall  form  a  workers' 
militia. 

2.  The  workers'  militia  shall  be  fully  and  exclusively  under  the  orders  of 
the  Soviet  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  Delegates. 

3.  The  military  and  civil  authorities  are  bound  to  render  assistance  in  arming 
the  workers'  mlUtia  and  to  supply  it  with  the  technical  means  even  up  to  pro- 
viding it  with  the  arms  belonging  to  the  war  department  of  the  government 

4.  This  law  is  to  be  promulgated  by  telegraph. 
People's  Commissary  for  the  Interior :  A.  L  liykoff. 
Petrograd,  October  28th  1917. 
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Exhibit  91. 
decree  on  the  nationalization  of  the  property  and  capital  of  the  red  cross. 

1.  All  property  of  the  Red  Cross  Is  declared  to  be  property  of  the  Russian 
Republic. 

2.  The  governing  body  of  the  Red  Cross -shall  cease  to  exist 

3.  The  reorganization  of  the  Red  Cross  is  entrusted  to  a  committee. 


Exhibit  92. 
decree  on  the  transfer  of  hospitals. 

Decree  on  the  transfer  without  charge  of  all  medical  establishments  of  the 
enterprises  to*  the  hospital  fund  organization,  or  if  there  are  no  such  establish- 
ments, then  of  the  payment  of  the  requisite  amounts  for  the  installation  of 
same. 

For  the  future  until-  the  Insurance  Council  will  draw,  up  a  law  regarding 
the  order  and  form  of  transfer  of  the  medical  establishments  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital  fund  organizations  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries 
decreed  on  November  14,  1917 : 

1.  In  handing  over  the  medical  relief  to  the  management  of  the  hospital  fund 
organizations  the  owners  of  the  enterprises  shall  be  bound  to  transfer  free  of 
cost  to  the  hospital  fund  all  the  medical  institutions  of  the  enterprise  if  the 
hospital  fund  organization  will  consider  them  satisfactory  and  corresponding 
to  their  destination. 

2.  If  the  existing  institutions  of  any  enterprise  do  not  satisfy  the  normal 
standard  of  medical  relief  then  in  case  the  hospital  fund  organization  will 
consent  to  them  being  transferred  into  its  hands  the  owners  of  the  enterprise 
shall  be  bound  to  pay  additional  sums  in  order  that  the  said  medical  institution  be 
brought  into  a  condition  corresponding  to  the  established  standards. 

3.  In  case  the  enterprise  has  no  medical  institutions,  or  if  the  existing  ones 
do  not  correspond  to  their  destination,  the  ow^ners  of  the  enterprise  shall  be 
bound  to  give  to  the  hospital  fund  organization  a  sum  for  the  installation  of 
medical  institutions  (hospitals,  day  hospitals,  lying-in  hospitals,  nursing  homes 
and  first-aid  stations)  according  to  their  actual  cost  and  at  the  following  rate: 
one  hospital  be<l  for  every  100  workmen  or  women,  and  1  bed  for  every  200 
women,  for  confinements. 

4.  The  owners  of  enterprises  are  forbidden  to  close,  or  to  transfer  to  other 
persons,  or  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  medical  institutions,  hospitals,  day- 
hospitals,  lying-in  hospitals,  etc.,  attached  to  their  enterprises,  by  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  this  decree. 

Signed:  Chairman  V.  Oulianoff  (Lenin). 
People's  Comm.  for  Labor :  A.  Shllapnikoff. 

Exhibit  93. 

instructions  concerning  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honour  of  karl 

MARX. 

■  -If     . 

The  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries  instructs  as  follows : 

1.  To  appropriate  one  million  rubles  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  on 
the  grave  of  Karl  Marx. 

2.  The  People's  Commissary  of  Education  is  empowered  to  announce  a  com- 
petitive examination  for  a  project  of  the  monument. 

3.  The  representative  of  the  Russian  Republic  In  London  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  with  the  heirs  of  Karl  Marx  regarding  the  execution  of  said  in- 
structlon. 

Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Oulianov  (Lenin). 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Bonch-Bfuevich. 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet,  N.  Gorbunov. 
June  1st,  1918. 
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